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TRAPS 

for  all  animals  from  a  Weasel  to  a  Grizzly  Bear.  Only 
a  few  varieties  are  shown  here — 

We  Carry  in  Stock 

thirteen  different  kinds  of  traps  in  eighty-five  (85; 
sizes.  THIS  IS  THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT 
OF  ANIMAL  TRAPS  IN  CANADA,  enabling  you  to 
choose  the  kind  and  size  you  desire  and  be  assured  of 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT. 

We  Sell  the  Traps— We  Buy  the  Furs. 


Worth  its  weight  in  Gold  to  any  Trapper:- 


This  marvelous  bait  is 
excellent  for  Wolf, 
Fox,  Mink,  Skunk  and 
all  animals  that  eat 
meat — It  contains  no 
poison,  it  is  the  odor 
that  draws  the  animal 
to  the  trap. 


HALLAM'S  MUSKRAT  BAIT  for  Muskrats  and  Hallam's  Trail  Scent  to 
to  lollow  your  trail— All  $1.00  per  bottle  or  6  bottles  for  $5.00  postpaid  by  us. 


cause  animals 


NO.  44  JUSTRITE  HEADLIGHT  gives  a  penetrat- 
ing light  and  will  not  blow  out.  It  burns  ten  hours  on 
one  charge  of  carbide.  It  has  a  lens  for  diffused  light 
for  camp  purposes  and  a  special  long  distance  lens  for 
hunting.  Weight  2V2  lbs.  Price  $5.00.  Cap  40 
cents  extra.  Give  size  desired. 


GILL  NETS  mounted  with  leads,  and, 
floats  ready  for  the  water,  25  cents  pet 
yard..  In  ordering  give  size  of  mesh, 
stretched  measure  desired. 


BRILLIANT  SEARCHLIGHT  100 
candle  power  with  flat  flame  burner 
and  interchangeable  lens— light  can  be 
changed  up  or  down  like  a  lamp— has 
darkening  doors  and  will  not  blow  out. 

Price  $8.50  or  with  self-lighter  9.00. 
Mailing  weight  3  lbs. 
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Traps,  Guns,  Aninal  Bait,  Headlights,  Nets,  Shoe- 
packs,  Marble's  Specialties  and  hundreds  of  othei 
articles  for  the  trapper  and  hunter,  described  anc 
priced  in  HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS  AND  SPORTS- 
MEN'S SUPPLY  CATALOGUE- 
Fall  1918  2nd  edition  just  off  the  press.  Write  U 
your  copy  to-day.    It  is  Free.    Address  in  full. 
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ROD  AND  GUN  FOLK 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  BONNYCASTLE  DALE 

I "wish  you  would  take    a    trip  Off  I  set  in  my  unstable  looking 

and  interview  Bonnycastle  Dale,"  craft.    The  number  of  bailing  tins 

said  the  editor  to   me.    "Get   a  with  which  it  was  equipped  was  a 

photograph  of  him.    Our  readers  will  bit  alarming  but  with  steady  work  I 

be  interested  in  seeing  what  this  soon  made  the  little  wharf  on  the 

natural  history  writer,  who  has  con-  island's  shore  and  was  received  by  a 

tributed  so  frequently  to  the  maga-  boy  whom  I  instantly  recognized  as 

zine  for  the  past  ten  years,  looks  like;  Laddie  Junior. 

and  get  a  little  sketch  of  his  life  too,  "You'll  find  him  hunting  bugs," 

to  accompany  the  photograph."  said  the  lad  with  a  sly  grin. 

Soon  I  was  speeding  away  towards  I  did — in  the  'tater  patch.' 

the  northern  lake  which  surrounds  the  "I  see  you  have  your  war  garden 

island  home  of  Bonnycastle  Dale.  in,"  I  said.    "I  have  come  to  interview 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  I  will  you  for  Rod  and  Gun." 

find  Mr.  Dale?"  I  asked  of  a  boy  who  I  followed  my  victim  out  of  the  hot 

was  watering  his  horses  on  the  lake  sun  to  a  table  set  in  the  shade  of  a 

shore  at  the  end  of  the  village  street,  great  basswood  tree  where  a  mother 

"You  mean  Boneycastle  Dale  what  squirrel  with  her  winter's  coat  but 

writes  unnatural  history?    Right  over  half  shed  was  hurriedly  making  way 

on  that  island  mister."  with  her  scrapings  of  the  breakfast 

"And  how  will  I  get  there?"  I  pot.    I  later  saw  her  two  fat  (alas 

queried.^  how  thin  she,  herself,  was)  young- 

"Don't    know.    Swimmin's    good  sters  straining  at  her  overstretched 

though— ged  dap!"  and  off  he  splash-  teats. 

ed.  f     "How  early  did  you  start  natural 

"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  rent  history  work?"  I  asked, 

me  a  boat  in  which  to  row  over  to  "When  I  was  three  days  old,  "  was 

that  island,"  I  asked  of  an  old  gentle-  the  reply.    It  is  said  I  was  a  natural 

man  whom  I  saw  standing  near.  born  mimic  and  so  cleverly  did  I 

"Is  it  vsafe?"  I  asked,  eyeing  the  imitate  the  cry  of  a  hungry  infant 

boat  doubtfully.  that  I  was  immediately  fed." 

"I  guess  so,"  he  answered,  some-  "You  doubtless  took  up  photo- 

what  dubiously,  "he  ain't  shot  many  graphy early?"  was  my  next  question, 

folk  so  far."  "Not  very  early,"  he  responded 

But  I  meant  the  boat,"  for  by  gravely.    "Before  I  was  one  full  year 

this  time  a  large  part  of  the  outside  old,  however,  I  made  a  fair  silhouette 

lake  was  inside  the  craft  in  which  I  on  the  sidewalk." 

was  to  make  my  voyage:  "Remarkable!"  I  ejaculated,  "but 

Don  t  worry,"  the  old  man  reas-  how  soon  did  you  publish  anything?" 

sured  me,  "she'll  stanch  on  the  way  "Well   I   overheard   the  captain 

across."  giving  out  the  signals  and  told  Jim 
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and  he  told  Ted  and  Ted  told  the 
cook  and  the  other  school's  fag 
wormed  it  out  of  her  and  we  got 
licked — and  so  did  I. 

"But  I  meant  publication  in  the 
papers  and  magazines." 

"Oh!  Well  through  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  the  editors  all  my 
early  work  is  lost.  Before  I  was 
twelve  I  had  written  an  operatic 
drama  with  a  black  hero — no  I 
didn't  copy  Othello — and  I  had  para- 
phrased Genesis." 

"Wonderful!"  we  burst  out. 

"And  the  editors  returned  it"  he 
continued  brokenly,  "saying  all  they 
would  need  was  a  new  speller  and 
new  rules  of  punctuation  so  when  I 
read  all  the  wonderful  accounts  of 
natural  history  writers,  how  grizzlies 
seemed  to  live  on  a  steady  diet  of 
raw  man;  how  the  ferocious  moun- 
tain lion  decimated  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  how  the  ser- 
pents (they  never  called  them  just 
snakes)  charmed  and  stung  and 
squeezed  their  terrified  captives;  how 
a  mighty  whale  was  crushed  in  the 
arms  of  a  mightier  cuttle  fish  (only 
it  is  usually  called  a  devil  fish  in  such 
cases);  how  the  rising  loon  pierced 
the  skull  of  a  nest  attacking  mink; 
how  a  whale  diving  broke  its  neck; 
and  in  private  life  how  all  these 
animals  expressed  the  nicest  senti- 
ments towards  one  another — then  I 
decided,  at  the  mature  age  of  ten, 
that  if  these  writers  could  get  away 
with  it  and  see  such  wonders,  why  I 
could  too. 

"May  I  ask  where  you  were  born, 
and  your  age?" 

"Well,  the  last  reporter  said  it  was 
Cobourg,  another  one  said  Toronto, 
a  third  mentioned  the  lake,  but  I, 
myself,  favor  Kingston,  if  you  don't 
mind.  As  to  age,  I'm  less  than  a 
hundred — (and  he  looked  it,  our  guess 
was  somewhere  between  fifty-five 
and  sixty). 

"I  suppose  you  have  been  inter- 
viewed quite  frequently?" 

"Yes,  it's  getting  monotonous. 
The  last  chap  was  here  only  ten  years 
ago." 

"Now*  for  some  facts,"  I  suggested. 
"Well,  seriously  ,  then,  I  bought 
a  camera  and  decided  to  get  as  per- 


fect a  series  of  pictures  showing  the 
life  of  a  single  marsh-dweller  as  could 
possibly  be  procured.  I  chose  the 
Virginia  Rail — like  the  presumptu- 
ous boy  that  I  was — one  of  the 
shyest  and  most  difficult  birds  to  find. 
By  perseverance  I  got  a  fair  life 
study,  wrote  down  my  actual  experi- 
ences and  sold  it  for  the  munificent 
sum  of  ten  dollars.  Since  then  1 
have  worked  in  the  sloughs  and 
marshes  and  drowned  lands  of  many 
of  the  Canadian  provinces  and  Ameri- 
can states,  getting  actual  photo- 
graphs that  describe  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  until,  including  man,  wild 
and  tame,  I  have  some  twenty- five 
hundred  negatives.  I  am  afield  now 
the  entire  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
It  took  me  a  few  years  to  prove  that 
all  the  animals  of  this  northern  part 
of  North  American  were,  unprovoked, 
harmless  to  man.  The  grizzly,  the 
black  bear,  the  wolf,  the  cowardly  cat 
called  the  panther  or  mountain  lion, 
the  wildcats,  the  fur-bearers,  the 
birds  of  prey,  all  run  from  man's 
first  appearance.  We  are  the  only 
animal  in  the  kingdom  that  naturally 
and  continuously  maintains  an  up- 
right or  belligerent  attitude.  In  the 
great  seas  I  found  no  attacking 
enemy  and  I  have  taken  the  devil 
fish  and  the  shark  and  been  at  close 
quarters  with  a  whale,  and  closer 
still  in  a  canoe  with  a  killer  whale. 
Many  a  cold  chill  I  have  suffered 
quite  needlessly  as  a  result  of  the 
pure  fiction  I  had  read.  My  advice 
to  a  beginner  is:  go  into  the  work 
for  the  love  of  it  and  not  for  the  pelf. 
Take  every  picture  and  make  every 
note  carefully  and  truthfully  and 
make  a  great  big  cask  in  which  tc 
put  the  golden  receipts  from  your 
writings  for  no  bank  could  contain 
them  surely. 

"Well,  good-bye.  Sure  you  don't 
want  any  wrist  or  ankle  measure- 
ments. No,  not  even  a  suggestion 
as  to  the  foods  I  like  or  the  kind  of 
clothes  I  don't?  Get  that  picture 
in  right  side  up.  I  look  even  better 
that  way." 

His  final  words  could  not  be  distin- 
guished above  the  squeaking  sound 
made  by  my  rusty  oarlocks  as  I  started 
on  my  trip  back  to  the  mainland. 


A  YEAR  WITH  THE  DEER 

PART  III. 
H.  C.  Haddon 


MARCH  came  in  like  the  pro- 
verbial lion,  roaring  and  seeking 
whom  he  could  devour.  Flurry 
and  squall  and  blizzard  whipped 
through  the  moaning  sobbing  trees, 
bringing,  as  the  wind  changed,  rain 
from  the  open  south  or  cold  driving 
snow  from  the  ice-locked  barren 
north. 

Then,  as  the  wind  died  down  and 
the  snow  flakes  ceased,  the  hillside 
appeared  dusted  and  powdered  with 
its  burden  of  white.  A  sudden  change, 
a  rise  in  the  t  e  m  perature 
and  a  thaw  set  in,  and  the  woods 
were  dripping  wet  with  the  rush 
of  melting  snow. 

The  rocky  hillsides  facing  the  south 
cleared  of  their  snow  as  if  by  magic. 
Back  in  the  benches  behind  or  where- 
ever  the  protecting  snow  gave  shelter, 
the  snow  still  remained  deep  and 
-crusted  and  treacherously  rotten. 
By  night  the  clouds  broke  up  and 


the  winking  stars  danced  in  the  fros- 
ty sky,  and  by  day,  dull,  grey  and 
cloudy,  little  streams  of  moisture 
began  to  find  their  way  down  the 
hillside. 

Up  in  the  timber  above  the  rocky 
hillside  the  big  buck  and  his  three 
does  were  released  from  their  cap- 
tivity and  were  able  to  move  to 
better  feeding. 

At  night  when  the  wet  honey- 
combed snow  froze  solid  to  the  very 
bottom  they  were  able  to  travel 
without  the  tremendous  labour  of 
breaking  through  the  deep  snow,  and 
as  the  hillside  below  the  timber 
cleared  they  moved  down  to  the  bare 
ground. 

Here  there  was  feed  aplenty  for 
their  needs.  Buck  brush  sprawled 
its  clumsy  branches  within  easy 
reach,  while  the  sap,  was  already 
rising  in  the  willow  tips.  Odd  patches 
of  red  tinted  wild  rose  stems  furnished 
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another  source  of  supply  and  when 
this  failed  everywhere  among  the 
litter  of  rocks  wherever  a  handful 
of  soil  or  moss  gave  a  chance  of  life 
the  pine  grass  lay  in  clumps,  withered 
and  dry  as  it  had  died  in  the  fall 
before.  Up  above  in  the  timber  where 
the  undergrowth  was  crowded  out, 
the  snow  was  littered  with  branches 
and  sprays  of  fir  and  pine  torn  from 
the  trees  by  winter  storm  or  weight 
of  snow,  and  these  the  deer  found 
and  stripped  of  their  delicate  ever- 
green leaves,  leaving  the  rougher 
bark  for  the  big  white  rabbits  that 
went  hopping  silently  over  the  snow- 
Then,  as  March  died,  the  weather 
changed  again.  A  warm  wind  laden 
with  whispers  of  tne  throbbing  lan- 
guorous south  stirred  the  tall  pines 
with  a  crooning  spring  song.  The 
clouds  cleared  away,  and  the  sun, 
warm  and  strong  came  out  to  call 
the  hillside  back  to  life,  and  under 
its  gentle  influence,  the  willows  budded 
into  fuzzy  catkins.  All  day  and  night 
the  warm  wind  breathed  its  promise 
and  before  its  potent  force  the 
fortress  of  winter  toppled  and  fell. 

Ice-bound  creeks  burst  themselves 
and  went  singing,  roaring,  rising 
with  their  flood  of  new  strength. 
Little  patches  of  bare  earth  appeared 
where  oef  ore  was  only  unbroken  snow, 
and  pushed  themselves  into  notice. 
Around  the  base  of  the  younger  ever- 
green growth  the  snow  disappeared 
within  the  radius  of  the  branches,  so 
that  the  trees  stood  among  ridges  of 
snow. 

And  then  came  April  rains,  and 
winter  gathered  up  her  white  skirts 
and  fled  away  to  the  higher  reaches 
of  the  mountains  where  her  sway  was 
as  yet  unthreatened.  A  day  or  two 
the  earth  kept  soft  and  wet,  and  then 
with  double  influence  cf  sun  and 
warm  drying  wind  the  surface  water 
drained  away.  Almost  immediately 
came  signs  of  growth.  In  the  heart 
of  the  dry  pine  grass  little  spears  of 
green  started  to  respond  to  the  force 
behind  them.  Glacier  lilies  pushed 
their  first  delicate  leaves  towards  the 
light,  while  the  buds  on  poplar  and 
willow  and  tamarack  swelled  up 
with  the  rising  of  the  sap. 

A  week  of  frost  kept  vegetation  a 


prisoner  and  then  a  rain  broke  the 
chains  of  winter's  bondage.  With 
the  coming  of  the  sun  the  clouds 
hanging  low  down  the  side*  of  the 
mountains  disappeared.  Yesterday 
the  buds  had  been  merely  swelling, 
ready  to  burst,  but  to-day,  looking 
up  the  hillside — lo,  the  sunshine 
glints  » among  the  tender  delicate 
green  of  the  baby  leaves. 

With  the  sudden  rush  of  growth 
the  deer  entered  into  a  new  existence. 
All  that  the  winter  stood  for  was 
behind  them — the  snowbound  hills, 
the  frozen  crusted  snow  or  nights  of 
bitter  cold — these  were  gone  now, 
like  the  lean  days  when  they  could 
not  find  enough  to  help  them  fill 
their  stomachs  or  the  endless  vigilance 
and  watchfulness  of  the  hungry  win- 
ter, when  the  hills  were  full  of  the 
prowling  meat  eaters. 

A  sweet  peacefulness  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  woods. 
Dawn  found  a  world  new-young  with 
the  promise  of  spring,  and  wet  with 
the  dew  that  called  forth  all  the 
fragrant  earth  smells.  Around  the 
evergreen  thickets  the  rabbits  hopped 
and  played  boldly,  feeding  and  love- 
making  before  the  sun  rose,  their 
winter  coat  replaced  by  sober  grey; 
and  robins  squabbled  or  fed  in  every 
little  open  space,  or  sang  their  hearts 
out  as  the  dusk  came  creeping  up  the 
valley.  From  the  cedar  swamps  or 
willow  thickets  the  ruffed  grouse 
boomed  his  love  call,  starting  before 
ever  it  was  light  and  not  ceasing  even 
after  darkness  had  fallen.  High  up 
in  the  blue  of  the  sky  the  hawks  went 
sailing,  whistling  and  wheeling  before 
they  settled  down  to  the  new  year's 
housekeeping. 

To  the  deer  came  a  sudden  rest- 
lessness. Day  after  day  they  circled 
rcund,  feeding  after  dark  and  early 
morning,  and  travelling  by  day, 
resting  up  during  the  noon  hours. 
So  for  almost  a  week,  and  then, 
headed  by  the  big  buck  they  swung 
round  to  the  southward  of  the  lake, 
following  a  little  creek  down  through 
a  draw  among  the  hills. 

Here,  several  miles  from  the  lake, 
outcropping  on  a  sandy  hillside,  they 
found  the  object  of  their  search — 
simply  to  you  or  me,  a  "deer  lick," 
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but  to  the  does,  heavy  with  their 
unborn  young,  the  necessary  salt 
for  which  their  stomachs  craved. 
Long  hours  each  day  they  spent  here, 


Big  eyed  and  frightened  are  tiny  spotted  fawns  lying 
hidden  just  as  their  mother  left  them  when  she 
went  away  to  feed. 


chewing  the  bitter  saline  earth  and 
digging  great  holes  with  their  fore- 
feet the  better  to  obtain  it. 

To  the  deer,  and  also  to  the  moun- 
tain sheep  away  up  on  the  higher 
summits  each  spring  brings  this  crav- 
ing for  salt  and  at  such  times  they 
will  make  long  migrations  to  find  it. 
Fear  and  caution  are  thrown  to  the 
winds  when  the  deer  obtain  salt,  and 
the  lengths  they  will  go  to  in  securing 
it,  demonstrate  the  tremendous 
gnawing,  craving  that  possesses  them. 
The  valley  ranchers  know  it  and  make 
artificial  salt  licks  to  keep  their 
larders  supplied  with  fresh  meat. 
Would  you  observe  without  lust  of 
murder  in  your  heart  place  a  few 
pounds  of  salt  against  some  stump 
and  the  deer  will  find  it,  and  come 
spring  after  spring  to  chew  and  dig 
and  re-chew  the  earth  with  its  health 
giving  magical  properties. 

So  day  after  day  slipped  by,  each 
one  perfect  in  their  peace  and  satis- 
faction. No  sign  of  danger  bothered 
the  deer,  though  the  big  buck  still 
kept  his  every  nerve  strained  in 
vigilance,  for  in  the  mountains  eter- 
nal readiness  is  the  chief  essential  to 
continued  existence.  Even  now,  with 
the  winter-long  tension  relaxed  the 
deer  still  slept  with  their  feet  all 
bunched  up  under  them,  so  that  they 
could  rise  with  a  single  jump  should 
the  need  arise. 

As  May  took  April's  place  one  by 
one  the  does  deserted  their  fellows, 
seeking  out  trails  of  their  own,  trails 
that  wandered  aimlessly  through 
swamp  and  alder  thicket  to  end  with 
the  shaky  spotted  long  legged  fawns 
hidden  away  from  prowling  eyes. 

Overturned  across  the  creek,  blown 
down  by  some  forgotten  storm,  a 
big  cedar  lies  with  its  tangle  of  roots 
bleaching  in  the  sun.  Wherever 
odd  patches  of  soil  still  remain,  there 
the  salmon  berry  has  taken  hold,  and 
has  pushed  its  tall  shoots  upwards 
with  their  big  broad  leaves.  Around 
the  base  of  the  prostrate  tree  a  cluster 
of  young  evergreen  growth,  cedar  and 
white  pine,  forms  a  natural  screen 
to  the  cavity  of  the  roots.  Stand 
back  a  few  feet  and  watch  the  light 
as  it  plays  among  the  foliage  of  the 
evergreens.    The    sunshine  dances 
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among  the  shadows,  picking  out  the 
brown  earth  and  mottling  it  with 
white  and  yellow.  A  little  cloud 
covers  the  sun,  but  the  shadows  are 
still  there  under  the  upturned  root, 
not  dancing  now  but  motionless. 
Part  the  screen  of  saplings  with  your 
hands  and  there,  big-eyed  and  fright- 
ened are  two  tiny  spotted  fawns 
lying  hidden  just  as  their  mother 
left  them  when  she  went  away  to 
feed. 

Seeing  them  there  you  can  but 
marvel  at  the  wonderful  protective 
colouring  that  Nature  has  given 
these  helpless  babies.  Their  little 
spotted  coats  match  the  patches  of 
sunshine  dancing  and  glinting  through 
the  foliage,  and  with  the  instinct 
that  is  theirs  from  birth,  namely,  to 
lie  still,  they  are  nearly  invisible. 

For  that  is  the  first  lesson  that  the 
fawns  learn.  Stay  where  you  are 
hidden.  Long  hours  the  does  spent 
away  from  their  young,  for  now  that 
the  fawns  were  born  the  mothers 
seemed  half  famished  the  whole  time, 
and  while  feeding  they  bolted  their 
food  ravenously.  And  so  for  many 
hours  day  after  day  the  fawns  re- 
mained hidden,  lying  still  and  wait- 
ing till  they  should  hear  the  twigs 
snapping  at  the  does'  approach  and 
then  her  eager  bleat  to  tell  them  that 
everything  was  safe.  Then,  rising 
shakily  to  their  legs,  a  little  stiffly 
with  their  long  rest,  they  would 
go  out  to  the  warm  meal  that  awaited 
them  and  the  only  love  and  protec- 
tion they  had  ever  known. 

And  what  a  fuss  the  doe  would 
make  of  them.  A  tender  nuzzling,  an 
anxious  scrutiny  from  nose  to  tail  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  really  her 
own  and  that  no  alien  touch  had 
defiled  them  or  no  danger  brushed 
them  while  they  slept;  and  all  the. 
while  the  added  watchfulness  and 
nervousness  that  no  enemy  should 
creep  up  and  destroy  her,  now,  in  this 
moment  of  happiness. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  the 
world  seemed  full  of  helpless  babies. 
Lying  out  in  some  broken  badlands 
at  the  mouth  of  her  den,  the  rough 
hairy  she-wolf  becomes  suddenly  ten- 
der under  the  influence  of  the  clumsy 
big-headed  cubs  that  gambol  and 


play  under  her  watching  eyes.  The 
blundering  she-bear  goes  lumbering 
through  the  hills  with  her  cubs,  now 
lovingly,  careful  under  the  spell  of 
motherhood,  yet  ready  to  make 
trouble,  fighting  mad,  at  the  first 
hint  of  threatened  danger  or  inter- 
ference. And  so  with  all,  from  those 
that  kill  to  those  whose  lives  wander 
in  peaceful  trails. 

In  drawing  a  picture  of  the  little 
people  of  the  hills,  spring  and  its 
promise  seems  the  happiest  moment 
that  you  can  catch  for  your  pencil. 
No  matter  that  the  moment  does 
not  last.  No  matter  that  some  of 
these  'mothers,  carefully  solicitous 
for  their  'helpless  young  will  later 
turn,  rending  and  killing  and  even 
eating  these  same  offspring.  While 
it  lasts  the  moment  is  perfect,  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  picture  and  also 
for  the  animal  itself.  Take  your  own 
cat  for  instance.  Seeing  her,  as  she 
leads  you  to  her  wonderful  treasures 
in  the  woodshed,  you  can  get  nc 
other  impression  than  that  she  knows 
it  is  all  worth  while. 

That  is  why  the  birds  sing  most  in 
spring,  and  why  the  world  seems 
glad  with  the  promise  of  the  new  year. 
Not  yet  the  days  when  the  young  can 
feed  themselves  and  are  ready  to  be 
turned  adrift,  with  the  hour  passed 
and  the  glamour  g'  ne — and  behind 
for  the  time,  conquered  and  forgotten, 
the  black  trails  'f  winter,  cruelly 
hard  and  cold  to  most,  that  lead 
eventually  to  den  or  nest. 

Two  of  the  does  that  made  up  the 
big  buck's  band  dropped  a  couple 
of  fawns  each.  The  third  doe,  a  two 
year  old,  had  but  a  single  fawn.  All 
were  scattered  within  a  radius  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  two 
and  sometimes  all  three  of  the  does 
would  meet  at  the  salt  lick  or  in  the 
open  spaces  (now  flourishing  with  the 
rapid  vegetation  of  the  mountains) 
for  four  eyes  are  better  than  two,  and 
six  ears  can  hear  quicker  than  four. 

And  always  around,  sometimes  in 
evidence,  sometimes  unseen,  the  big 
buck  remained  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  his  band.  No  leadership  now, 
for  their  trails  would  run  singly  till 
the  heat  of  the  summer  be  passed 
and  the  fawns  able  to  find  their  own 
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support.  Then,  when  the  nights 
grew  colder  and  the  velvet  on  his  new- 
grown  antlers  peeled  and  dried,  the 
big  buck  would  begin  to  gather  up 
his  harem  again. 

Meanwhile  he  grew  fat  and  lazy  in 
the  increasing  warmth  of  the  sun. 
Both  the  buck  and  the  does  were 
bothered  by  the  flies  and  the  per- 
sistent woodtick,  and  with  the  warm- 
er weather  their  heavy  winter  coat 
came  out  in  great  patches  every  time 
they  scratched  themselves,  so  that 
in  places  their  skin  was  free  from  hair 
until  the  new  browner  summer  coat 
should  grow. 

So  day  after  day  slipped  by  as 
spring  developed  gradually  into  early 
summer.  At  first  the  fawns  lay 
hidden,  knowing  no  other  food  than 
their  mother's  warm  milk,  but  al- 
ways growing  with  each  succeeding 
day.  As  their  strength  came  to 
them  they  began  to  accompany  the 
does  on  their  travels.  And  here 
right  at  the  beginning  of  their  trail 
they  learnt  the  second  lesson  that  all 
fawns  must  know — to  follow  the 
flag  of  the  leader,  following  without 
questioning  or  seeking  the  cause. 

Picture  an  example,  if  you  like. 
Down  in  a  little  hollow  by  the /creek 
is  an  opening  among  the  1  heavy 
foliage  of  the  trees.  Through  the 
little  natural  meadow  the  creek  goes 
gurgling  and  singing,  making  plea- 
sant music  as  it  wanders  on  its  jour- 
ney. The  sun  has  gone  down  behind 
the  western  hills,  though  the  summits 
to  the  east  are  still  touched  with 
the  sunlight,  for  as  yet  it  is  still  day 
and  not  yet  twilight. 

From  the  screen  of  the  surrounding 
trees  a  doe  steps  out,  twice  her  own 
length,  and  then  stops  dead.  So, 
while  the  minutes  pass  she  stands 
there,  not  moving  *  to  betray  her 
presence,  while  the  breezes  come  to 
her  burdened  with  their  message. 
Then,  as  if  reassured  she  moves  out 
onto  the  meadow,  closely  followed  by 
the  two  fawns,  and  commences  to 
feed,  stopping  every  second  to  raise 
her  head  with  a  jerk  and  look  round 
nervously,  as  is  always  the  habit 
with  deer. 

Suddenly  she  jumps  round  as  if 
frightened,  and  yet  reluctant  to  leave 


the  good  feeding  that  the  meadow 
offers.  At  this  the  two  fawns  who 
had  been  nibbling  at  the  herbage, 
prick  up  their  ears  and  stare  wisely 


All  that  the  fawns  can  see  is  the  white  waving  flag  as 
their  mother  alighted  on  the  other  side  of  the  obstacle. 
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at  the  further  side  of  the  meadow, 
as  though  they  perfectly  understood. 
Then  up  on  the  bare  hillside  behind 
the  big  buck  walks  out  into  full  sight, 
whistling  and  snorting  and  stamping 
his  fore  feet.  The  doe  goes  off  on 
the  jump  at  once,  stiff  legged,  her 
big  white  flag  extended,  a  clear 
beckoning  beacon  light  to  the  fawns 
that  follow  after  her. 

Watch  the  doe  as  she  clears  a 
fallen  log.  All  that  the  fawns  can  see 
is  the  white  waving  flag  as  their 
mother  alights  on  the  other  side  of 
the  obstacle,  and  so  they  rise  unafraid 
to  the  jump,  not  knowing  what  is  the 
other  side  of  the  fallen  tree,  but 
following  the  flag  that  picks  out  the 
way  for  their  tiny  feet  to  fallow 
through  the  tangle  of  the  under- 
brush. Actually  what  had  frightened 
the  doe  was  the  scent  of  an  old  she- 
lynx  that  had  her  hungry  brood  in  a 
hollow  log  in  the  maze  of  an  alder 
swamp.  The  big  buck  had  seen  her 
and  given  the  alarm  as  she  went 
sneaking  round  the  edge  of  the  mea- 
dow on  her  evening  hunt,  looking  for 
a  feeding  rabbit  to  take  home  to  her 
big-headed  kittens. 

Reddish  grey  like  the  evening 
shadows,  black  tufted  ears  erect, 
the  lynx  crept  round  the  edge  of  the 
meadow  on  her  silent  padded  paws, 
bellying  close  to  the  ground  the 
better  to  hide  herself,  She  caught  no 
scent  of  the  deer,  for  her  nose  is 
almost  useless,  and  even  if  she  had 
seen  the  big  buck  it  is  doubtful  if  she 
would  have  taken  any  notice,  for 
the  hunger  months  were  passed  and 
the  woods  were  full  of  smaller  game. 
The  meadow  yielded  her  nothing 
except  a  mouse  darting  like  a  ray  of 
light  through  the  grass.  This  the 
lynx  caught  and  bolted  ravenously, 
for  with  the  demands  of  her  ever 


growing  kittens  she  was  always  hun- 
gry. '  Having  made  a  complete 
circle  of  the  meadow,  the  lynx  follow- 
ed the  creek  down  to  the  next  open- 
ing in  the  brush,  and  here,  coming  out 
unexpectedly  from  the  fringe  of  sur- 
rounding trees  she  came  face  to  face 
with  the  youngest  doe  and  her  single 
fawn.  At  once  the  lynx  crouched, 
her  stubby  tail  twitching  in  her 
excitement,  watching  the  fawn. 

With  a  startled  bleat  the  doe 
whirled  round  and  broke  for  the 
brush,  calling  for  the  fawn  to  follow. 
At  first  the  fawn  obeyed  her,  but  the 
wonder  of  those  big  watching  eyes, 
fascinated  him,  and  he  turned  to 
gratify  his  burning  curiosity.  Bleat- 
ing with  anxiety  the  doe  circled  round 
him,  trying  to  coax  him  away  and  up 
the  hillside  into  safety.  Once  or 
twice  the  fawn  turned  to  follow  her, 
but  always  he  hesitated  and  then 
stopped  to  look  back,  ignoring  the 
doe's  frantic  appeals. 

Nature  never  forgives  a  mistake 
or  grants  a  reprieve  to  her  judgment. 
If  you  do  not  obey,  sooner  or  later 
your  trail  ends  suddenly  with  a  little 
scattered  hair  and  bloodstained  bcnes, 
for  if  you  had  lived  you  would  have 
gone  on  and  imperilled  the  future  of 
the  race.  It  is  a  hard  rule,  but  Life 
itself  is  hard  and  many  are  called 
that  the  few  may  succeed. 

So,  as  the  shadows  fell  the  lynx 
went  back  to  her  kittens  in  the  hollow 
log,  her  eyes  blazing,  black  tufted 
ears  erect,  growling  deep  down  in 
her  throat  at  the  crumpled  broken 
body  of  the  fawn  she  half  carried, 
half  dragged;  and  bleating  and. griev- 
ing for  her  lost  baby  the  doe  circled 
and  quartered  round,  calling  and 
calling  for  the  fawn  who  had  failed 
to  obey  her,  and  getting  no  answer 
from  the  silent  empty  woods. 


Fred  Copeland 


Calvin  Brewster,  as  we  may  know 
hi  m ,  had  bargained  for  a  small  farm 
in  the  late  summer  but  it  was  the 
middle  of  November  before  he  sur- 
veyed the  new  possession  from  the 
top  of  his  first  load  of  household 
goods.  Its  former  owner  had  vacated 
the  place  many  weeks  before,  leaving 
it  to  a  silence  such  as  only  a  secluded 
valley  knows  how  to  impart.  Calvin 
wound  the  reins  around  the  handle  of 
a  snow  shovel  which  protruded  from 
the  front  of  the  load  and  beat  his 
hands  together  to  restore  their  sense 
of  feeling.  A  gust  of  November 
wind  drove  across  the  yard  and  the 
barn  door  squeaked  dejectedly  caus- 
ing him  to  hastily  glance  in  its 
direction.  True  to  his  promise  he 
was  on  the  look-out  for  the  Battles' 
cat,  a  pet  of  the  farm's  former  owner, 
and,  as  Calvin  had  been  warned, 
''wilder  than  a  partridge"  now  that 
its  removal  from  the  old  haunts  was 
threatened.  Calvin  smiled  as  he  re- 
membered the  former  owner's  anx- 
ety.  "Huh,"  he  ventured  to  him- 
self, "I'll  have  it  tied  up  in  a  sack 
inside  of  two  days."  On  the  follow- 
ing evening  Calvin  had  the  satisfac- 


tion of  seeing  all  of  his  worldly  goods 
transferred  to  the  new  home;  that  is 
to  say,  his  wife  had  arrived  with 
the  last  load  and  promptly  began 
dispelling  the  last  of  that  loneliness 
he  had  felt  the  morning  before  when 
he  had  encouraged  his  team  to  lift  the 
first  load  over  the  sharp  rise  into  the 
yard.  He  at  once  addressed  her  on 
the  matter  of  the  cat. 

"Ann,  I  wish  you  would  keep  an 
eye  out  for  Battles'  old  cat.  The 
critter's  wild  and  you  can't  lay 
hands  on  him  but  you  might  get  a 
chance  to  shoo  him  into  a  room  or 
the  wood-shed.  I  told  Battles  I'd 
deliver  him  in  two  days  but  I  guess 
it's  going  to  run  into  three." 

"It'll  be  round  soon  enough,  I'll 
warrant,"  prophesied  Ann.  Purr'n 
'round  trying  to  trip  a  body  up,  I 
know  'urn,"  she  added,  fully  confi- 
dent of  her  control  over  cats,  not  to 
sav  larger  animals. 

"But  Battles'  cat  ain't  that  kind 
of  a  cat,"  remonstrated  Calvin.  "If 
I  had  a  box-trap  I'd  get  him  to  rights 
— and  this  very  night."  Calvin 
Brewster  knew  the  hint  would  be 
enough;  he  had  not  lived  with  Mrs. 
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Brewster  thirty  years  not  to  learn 
that  a  spirit  of  contest  often  brought 
prompt  and  sometimes  unforeseen 
results. 

Mrs.  Brewster  glanced  at  him 
out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye.  Calvin 
felt  the  glance  but  picked  doggedly  at 
his  shoe  string  without  looking  up. 

When  he  passed  through  the  wood- 
shed on  his  way  to  the  barn  the  next 
morning,  he  paused  and  viewed  a 
saucer.  It  was  full  of  milk.  He 
smiled  and  craftily  peered  into  the 
uncertain  shadows  of  the  shed  before 
tiptoeing  out. 

A  few  moments  later  as  he  reached 
out  a  hand  to  throw  back  the  barn 
door,  he  hesitated  and  looked  up  the 
small  valley  back  of  the  house  with 
its  dense  spruce  covered  sides  still 
untouched  by  the  tardy  sun.  Its 
tar  end  was  faintly  melodious  with 
sound.  "That's  Bill  Hoisington's 
hound,"  mused  Calvin,  "running  a 
fox  before  the  sun  gets  at  the  frost." 
The  sound  grew  fainter  and  he 
turned  to  his  morning  chores. 

As  he  passed  along  the  barn  floor 
between  the  hay  mows  he  ran  a 
calculating  eye  over  the  winter's 
supply  of  hay.  Was  that  a  move- 
ment in  the  hay  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  north  mow?  Calvin  moved  near- 
er, his  eyes  searching  a  tangle  of 
brown  clover  tops.  He  stopped  sud- 
denly. Two  wild  yellow  eyes  glowed 
coldly  back  at  him.  "Oh,  I  see  you, 
you  needn't  scrooch  down  so," 
greeted  Calvin.  He  looked  around 
quickly  for  some  means  of  ascending 
the  mow.  There  was  none.  "Come 
kitty!"  he  tried  at  a  venture,  bending 
down  and  patting  his  knee.  The 
yellow  eyes  never  winked.  After  sev- 
eral minutes  spent  in  entreaty,  he 
arose  in  disgust.  "Think  I  don't  see 
you,  don't  yer,  you  uncordial  varmit. 
Well,  I  can  make  you  come  nearer 
than  that,  I  guess,"  and  there  was 
malice  in  his  tones. 

In  preparation  for  the  capture  he 
returned  to  the  barn  door  and  opened 
it  a  crack,  thereby  partially  lighting 
a  narrow  passage-way  that  faded 
away  into  mysterious  gloom  where 
a  flight  of  steps  arose  abruptly  to 
the  mow.  All  seemed  clear.  When 
he   returned,   the   cat,   which  had 


followed  his  every  move  with  its 
head,  crouched  lower  and  refused  to 
show  anything  but  its  wicked-looking 

eyes. 

"Take  that!  you  old  varmit,"  hissed 
Calvin,  as  he  snatched  up  a  heavy 
ear  of  field  corn  and  sent  it  whizzing 
at  the  cat's  eyes. 

Apparently  it  would  have  been  a 
centre  shot  for  a  tempest  laid  hold 
of  the  clover  tops.  CalVin,  grinning 
with  victory,  rushed  for  the  narrow 
passage-way.  As  he  darted  into  the 
entrance,  there  was  a  sound  of  bark 
being  snatched  from  dried  wood  at 
the  far  end. 

"Here  you  are,  my  beauty!"  he 
shouted,  stooping  and  shooting  his 
hands  into  a  grey  streak  of  fur  that 
fairly  sailed  down  the  passage  upon 
him.  He  caught  his  breath  as  though 
plunged  into  ice  water.  At  his  breast 
was  a  snarling,  spitting  thing  that 
sent  knives  into  his  arms  faster 
than  his  nerves  seemed  willing  to 
register  each  new  pain.  Under  his 
eyes  his  vest  began  to  unravel 
from  the  efforts  of  an  armed  pair  of 
determined  hind  legs.  He  struggled 
to  smother  their  action  by  crowding 
against t  the  side  of  the  passage-way 
but  the  cat  seemed  to  be  made  of  bound- 
ing steel  springs  and  its  abnormal  size 
filled  him  with  alarm.  Unconsciously 
he  had  been  backing  and  as  it  dawned 
on  him  that  the  frenzied  animal  was 
determined  on  making  a  passage  to  the 
safety  of  outdoors  even  though  the 
way  lay  through  his  own  body,  he 
staggered  back  faster.  "Take  that," 
panted  Calvin,  as  he  got  in  a  well 
directed  kick  with  one  of  his  heavy 
boots  when  the  cat  was  for  a  moment 
on  the  floor.  It  threw  him  off  his 
balance  and  out  onto  the  barn  floor. 
Instantly  he  scrambled  to  his  feet.  * 
To  his  relief  the  cat  was  gone  and  in 
the  death-like  silence  he  hastily  ex- 
amined the  ghastly  aspect  of  his  arms 
and  hands. 

"Mercy  on  iis!  what  has  happened?" 
cried  Mrs.  Brewster,  lifting  her 
voice  with  each  word  as  with  each 
instant  she  became  more  fully  im- 
pressed with  her  husband's  appear- 
ance in  the  kitchen  door-way. 

"Battle's  cat,"  was  all  Calvin  said. 
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"You  mean  to  tell  me  a  cat  did 
that?" 

"None  other,"  answered  the  vic- 
tim, looking  for  a  chair  and  hardly 
knowing  whether  he  wanted  to  sit 
or  stand. 

"Why  !  you're  all  stove  up,  Calvin 
Brewster,"  broke  out  his  wife  in 
alarm  upon  a  closer  inspection.  "No 
knowin'  what'll  set  in." 

A  rap  sounded  at  the  door. 

In  hesitation,  Calvin  glanced  hur- 
riedly at  his  hands  and  then  at  his 
wife.    "Come  in!"  he  shouted. 

"Why!  it's  Bill  Hoisington,"  cried 
Mrs.  Brewster. 

When  the  old  fox  hunter's  eyes 
fell  on  his  new  neighbor  they  dilated 
perceptibly.  "What's  the  matter, 
Cal,  run  'urn  into  an  ensilage  cutter?" 

"No;  been  trying  to  catch  Battle's 
cat  bare  handed." 

"Where'd  you  tackle  him?" 

"In  the  barn." 

"Clawed  you  all  up,  didn't  he? 
That's  too  bad."  A  queer  look  was 
beginning  to  spread  over  Bill  Hois- 
ington's  face.  "I  just  called  a  minute 
to  say  'hello'  to  my  new  neighbors, 
but  I'm  in  a  hurry.  Did  you  see  my 
hound  go  by  here?" 

Far  down  the  brook  valley  a  series 
of  yelps  and  howls  issued  up  and 
drowned  the  noises  of  the  kitchen. 

"There  he  is  now,"  shouted  Bill 
excitedly.  "I'll  be  back  directly," 
he  flung  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
hurried  out  of  the  door. 


"Craziest  man  to  hunt  I  ever  see," 
declared  Calvin's  wife. 

Some  minutes  later  the  sharp  crack 
of  a  rifle  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
room  and  echoed  back  from  the 
north  ridge. 

"I  don't  hear  Bill's  dog;  he  must 
have  got  that  fox,"  speculated  Calvin, 
after  the  kitchen  clock  had  methodi- 
cally paced  off  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

As  if  to  confirm  the  surmise  they 
were  startled  by  a  muffled  thud 
against  the  door.  The  door  itself 
opened  and  Bill  Hoisington's  grey 
eyes  looked  in  on  them. 

"Come  out  and  see  the  Battles' 
cat,"  called  Bill. 

They  hurried  to  the  door. 

Sprawling  limply  on  the  lower 
step  lay  a  gaunt  tawny  animal  with 
tufted  ears  and  bob-tail,  its  wicked 
looking  heavy  legs  and  paws  formid- 
able even  in  death. 

A  wildcat!"  ejaculated  Calvin. 

"The  same  little  cat  you  wrestled 
with  in  the  barn,"  exploded  Bill. 
My  hound  has  run  him  in  the  barn 
more  than  once  but  you  were  there 
this  time  to  detain  him  and  the  old 
dog  had  treed  him  not  more  than 
thirty  rods  down  the  brook." 

"I  can't  seem  to  believe  it,"  declared 
Calvin,  his  eye  still  fascinated  by  the 
sight  of  the  savage  animal  at  his  feet. 

"Well  if  you  still  think  that  is 
Battles'  cat,  you  can  come  along 
with  me  up  to  my  place  and  I'll  show 
you  Battles'  cat  asleep  under  the 
stove;  he's  been  up  there  going  on 
two  months. 


Vincent  G.  Perry 


DON'T  growl  in  this  backyard, 
you'll  wake  the  baby.  Don't 
you  know  about  the  baby — Bob's 
baby?  Well  some  dogs  are  ignorant! 
Some  day  if  you  wait  out  in  front  you 
can  see  her,  and  if  you  wait  long 
enough  you  can  hear  her  cry,  though 
she  doesn't  cry  much  any  more,  for 
she  has  a  perfect  disposition — that's 
what  Bob's  sisters  who  don't  like 
dogs  but  love  babies,  tell  people. 
Her  name  is  Marguerite,  the  same 
as  The  Little  Wife's,  who  used  to  be 
The  Little  Nurse,  you  know,  but 
everybody  calls  her  P^ggy.  Every- 
body loves  her,  and  so  they  should 
for  she's  the  nicest  baby  in  the  world 
— there  never  was  another  baby  like 
her,  except  Bob  when  he  wasf  baby, 
for  the  little  mother  says  Peggy  is 
just  like  he  was  once. 

It  was  pretty  hard  for  me  at  first. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  night  she 
came.  Bob  was  so  excited  he  didn't 
even  think  to  pat  me  and  hug  me  as 
he  always  did  and  when  I  got  up  to 
him  and  looked  at  him  and  pleaded 
as  best  I  could  fpr  him  to  tell  me  all 
about  it,  he  didn't  even  notice  me. 
The  Little  Mother  was  excited  too, 
and  the  Little  Wife  was  sick  and 


they  wouldn't  let  me  near  her  room 
for  dogs  carry  germs,  that's  what  the 
sisters  said.  The  idea  of  a  house- 
dog like  me  who  gets  bathed  every 
Saturday  carrying  germs!  I've  never 
even  had  a  flea.  Certainly  I  am  a 
regular  dog  and  I  won't  have  any  dog 
insinuate  that  I'm  not.  I'm  not 
too  proud  to  have  fleas  but  I  have 
never  associated  with  dogs  that  had 
them.  I  was  a  show  dog  once  you 
know,  nearly  a  champion,  but  of 
course  you  remember  all  that.  But 
to  get  back  to  the  baby — 

After  all  the  excitement  with  a 
new  nurse,  two  doctors  and  all  Bob's 
aunts,  was  over,  people  acted  so  silly 
and  joyful,  I  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  When  I  got  a  chance  to 
see  Bob  he  looked  terrible,  and  I 
thought  he  must  be  sick,  He  was 
sitting  in  a  chair  and  shaking  all 
over.  If  I  hadn't  known  Bob  was 
too  brave  to  do  such  a  thing  I  would 
have  thought  he  was  crying.  There 
was  something  the  matter  anyway,  I 
knew,  so  I  licked  his  hands  to  show 
him  how  sorry  I  felt.  That  seemed 
to  relieve  him  a  lot;  he  picked  me  up 
and  cried,  "Buddy  Boy.  it's  a  girl 
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and  the  sweetest  thing  God  ever  gave 
to  anyone." 

I  didn't  know  what  he  meant  but 
I  knew  it  must  be  fine  so  licked  his 
hands  more  and  more  and  jumped 
around  to  show  him  how  happy  I 
was,  and  he  called  to  the  Little 
Mother  and  said,  "Look  mother, 
Buddy  understands.  He  knows  that 
I'm  a  daddy." 

Then  of  course  I  knew.  I  knew 
that  daddies  had  children,  and  I 
stopped  my  jumping  to  think  it 
over.  I  can't  say  that  I  used  to  like 
children.  You  see  I  never  had  much 
chance  to  get  acquainted  with  them. 
Most  children  that  I  had  met  pulled 
my  tail  or  pinched  my  ears  or  tried 
to  ride  on  my  back  or  some  other  thing 
to  make  me  feel  uncomfortable.  Little 
boys  were  alwavs  the  worst.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  The  Little  Mother  I 
think  I  would  have  bitten  a  little  boy 
once — a  red-headed  little  boy  who 
threw  stones  at  me  and  broke  Bob's 
new  plant  that  he  brought  for  The 
Little  Mother.  So  that's  why  I'm 
thankful  it's  a  girl. 

Say  little  dog,  did  you  ever  feel 
jealous?  Well  you  never  want  to, 
it's  an  awful  feeling,  I'm  telling  you. 
It's  what  they  said  I  felt  when  I  saw 
the  baby  the  first  time.  She  looked 
so  funny  'cause  she  didn't  have  any- 
thing but  her  little  red  face  showing 
out  of  the  clean  clothes  in  the  basket. 
When  I  looked  at  her  I  felt  sort 
of  disgusted.  So  that  was  what  all 
the  fuss  had  been  about,  thought  I 
to  myself,  and  I  said  "Humph"  under 
my  breath.  Though  I  didn't  care 
so  much  until  Bob  picked  her  up  and 
talked  baby  talk  to  her  just  like  he 
used  to  to  me,  and  called  it  the 
dearest  little  thing  in  all  the  world 
and  precious  little  love,  then  I  got 
the  funny  feeling. 

"Buddy  Boy,"  he  said,  "come  over 
and  see  little  Peggy."  Of  course  I 
couldn't  disobey  Bob,  for  he's  the  best 
master  in  the  world,  but  I  could  feel 
myself  shaking  and  my  feet  seemed 
stuck  to  the  floor,  but  somehow  I 
wiggled  over  to  him  and  the  basket. 
I  thought  perhaps  the  baby  would 
look  better  closer,  but  it  didn't,  it 
looked  wrinklier  and  redder  than 
ever.    I  felt  as  if  I  would  like  to  tell 


them  all  there  had  been  a  mistake 
and  this  wasn't  Bob's  baby  at  all. 

"Kiss  her  little  hand,  Buddy,"  Bob 
said.  Before  I  had  a  chance  to  plead 
with  him  not  to  make  me  do  it,  he 
had  kissed  the  little  red  hand  him- 
self. Then  the  worst  feeling  came. 
I  could  hardly  stand  it.  My  eyes 
went  all  blind  and  a  big  thing  was 
sticking  in  my  throat.  Bob  loved 
that  baby  more  than  me — he  had 
kissed  that  red  wrinkled  thing  and 
seemed  happier  than  the  time  I 
beat  Bayside  Rex  at  Toronto,  and 
the  judge  said  I  was  the  better  dogt 
ears  or  no  ears.  And  worst  of  all  my 
Bob  was  fooled — it  wasn't  even  a 
good  baby  I  thought.  Of  course 
then  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
a  baby's  points. 

"Kiss  her  little  hand,"  Bob  said 
again,  but  I  couldn't  do  it,  the 
feeling  just  wouldn't  let  me.  I  rolled 
over  on  my  back  and  pleaded  with 
Bob  not  to  make  me  do  it,  and  tried 
to  tell  him  he  had  been  fooled. 

"The  little  beggar's  jealous,"  Bob 
exclaimed.  "What  the  matter,  you 
silly  thing?  Go  over  there  and  lie 
down."  It  was  the  first  time  Bob 
had  talked  cross  to  me  t>ince  I  was  a 
pup,  and  I  didn't  think  then  that  I 
deserved  it,  though  I  certainly  did. 
I  wiggled  over  to  a  corner  and  wished 
the  room  w^uld  fall  in  or  something 
happen  to  hide  my  shame.  I  will 
never  forget  that  afternoon.  I  lay 
there  in  the  corner  trying  to  stop 
from  crying  out,  but  I  was  shaking, 
still,  and  felt  awful  sick,  and  worst  of 
all  I  thought  Bob  didn't  care  if  I 
died  or  not  now  that  he  had  that 
baby  to  love. 

I  was  getting  old  anyway  'and  my 
ear  had  spoilt  me  ever  being  a  cham- 
pion, so  it  was  just  as  well  if  I  did  die, 
I  thought.  I  tried  my  best  to  die 
suddenly,  but  I  couldn't.  I  just  had 
to  listen  to  tljiem  all  saying  how  cute 
the  baby  was  and  how  wonderful  she 
looked,  until  I  thought  they  had  all 
gone  crazy.  Just  before  supper  they 
left,  and  Bob  and  the  baby  and  1 
were  there  alone.  There  sat  Boh 
with  the  baby  in  the  basket  on  his 
knee,  and  me  in  the  corner  letting  on 
I  didn't  see  them,  but  I  couldn't  help 
looking  now  and  then. 
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"She's  asleep,"  I  heard  Bob  say, 
and,  I  looked  again  to  see  if  the  baby 
looked  any  better  when  it  was  asleep. 
I  tried  to  look  back  to  the  wall  before 
Bob  saw  me,  but  I  didn't  in  time,  and 
our  eyes  met.  If  I  ever  pleaded 
with  my  eyes  I  did  then.  "Please 
Bob  won't  you  love  me  just  a  little," 
I  tried  to  say,"  I  love  you  so,  and  it 
hurts  not  to  be  loved." 

"You  poor  old  kid,"  Bob  said, 
sudden-like,  after  we  had  talked 
with  our  eyes  for  some  time.  "You 
poor  old  darling,  did  you  think  there 
wasn't  room  in  my  heart  for  both  of 
you!"  I  never  could  control  my 
feelings  when  it  was  Bob  I  was  feeling 
about.  I  was  on  his  knees  and  trying 
to  kiss  his  moustache  off  Cthe  one 
they  say  makes  him  look  disting- 
guished,  but  feels  kind 'of  ticklish 
on  my  nose)  before  he  stopped 
speaking.  "Poor  old  pal,  poor  old 
Buddy  Boy!"  he  said  again  and  again, 
as  he  hugged  me  tight  and  tried  to 
keep  me  from  walking  all  over  the 
baby  in  the  basket,  "as  if  anything 
could  make  me  stop  loving  you — I 
have  lots  of  love  for  all  of  you,  you 
and  The  Little  Mother  and  The 
Little  Wife  and  now  The  Little 
Daughter.  Look  Buddy,  isn't  she  a 
wonder — and  she's  all  mine  and  The 
Little  Wife's,  and  you  must  love  her, 
too,  Buddy." 

Then  when  I  looked  at  the  baby 
I  didn't  wonder  he  loved  her,  and  I 
started  living  her  right  there.  She 
was  a  sweet  little  baby  and  she  was 
Bob's  my  Bob's,  and  because  of  that 
I  loved  her.  I  tried  to  tell  him  I 
wouldn't  be  jealous  again,  and  I 
think  he  understood. 

When  The  Little  Wife  came  down- 
stairs for  the  first  time  since  the  baby 
came,  and  looked  so  white  and  sweet, 
I  tried  to  tell  her  how  good  Bob  and 
I  had  been  to  the  baby,  but  I  guess 
she  knew  for  she  loved  the  baby,  too. 

I  could  tell  you  all  day  about 
the  baby,  how  fast  it  grew,  and  all 
the  clever  things,  it  did,  but  that 
would  take  too  long  and  goodness 
knows  when  I  will  have  to  leave  to 
go  with  The  Little  Wife  when  she 
takes  our  Peggy  for  an  airing.  I  will 
just  tell  you  one  thing  before  I  tell 
you  about  the  accident — what  do 


you  suppose  was  the  first  word  the 
baby  said?  You'll  never  guess!  It 
was  "Budgy"  and  she  meant  me, 
they  all  said  she  did,  and  you  should 
have  seen  how  happy  it  made  Bob 
and  The  Little  Wife  and  me,  too.  I 
didn't  have  to  be  coaxed  to  kiss  her 
tiny  fingers  then. 

But  the  accident — it  happened 
when  the  baby  was  eleven  months 
old.  Nobody  knew  about  it  right 
off  but  that  nurse  Rachael  and  me. 
I  knew  the  kind  of  girl  that  Rachel 
was  the  first  time  I  saw  her.  She 
hated  dogs,  she  said,  so  I  had  my  own 
opinion  of  her.  Not  that  I  would 
have  held  that  against  her  if  she  had 
been  a  good  nurse,  but  she  wasn't. 
The  day  the  accident  happened  she 
didn't  know  I  was  following  her  or 
she  would  have  sent  me  back.  I 
didn't  like  to  have  her  gcing  out 
with  little  Peggy  all  alone,  so  I  kept 
behind  her  so  she  couldn't  see  me,  but 
that  plumber  man,  she  stopped  to 
talk  to,  saw  me  first  thing. 

"I  don't  like  that  dog's  looks,",  he 
told  her. 

"What  dog?"  she  said,  as  if  some- 
body had  caught  her  on  the  best 
spare  bed,  and  then  she  turned  and 
saw  me.  "Get  home  out  )f  here," 
she  cried.  "Git!"  I  stood  there  and 
looked  at  her  in  a  way  as  if  to  say  she 
hadn't  any  right  to  give  orders  to 
her  master's  •  dog.  But  she  kept  on 
saying  "Git"  as  if  it  was  good  gram- 
mar. 

Did  I  go  and  leave  Peggy  with  those 
two  nasty  people?    I  should  say  not! 

"I'll  show  him,"  the  plumber  man 
saidv  as  he  picked  up  a  stone.  He 
must  have  thought  I  was  slow.  I 
jumped  that  stone  as  easy  as  I  won 
the  first  prize  the  time  all  the  other 
Boston  dogs  stayed  home  because  they 
heard  I  was  to  b.e  at  the  show  and 
were  afraid  of  being  beaten.  My 
jump  only  made  the  plumber  man 
mad  and  he  said  a  terrible  word. 
"Watch  me,"  he  said,  just  like  the 
way  Red  Gallagher  talked  when  I 
beat  his  King  Sinner,  trying  to  make 
out  he  wasn't  a  bit  non-plussed  (I 
think  that's  what  Bob  said  Gallaher 
tried  to  make  out).  But  before  he 
got  the  stone  I  saw  whatH  was 
happening  to  Peggy.    That  Rachel 
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had  forgotten  all  about  her  and  let 
go  of  the  carriage,  and  there  the  car- 
riage was  going  down  the  hill.  They 
saw  it,  too,  but  before  they  could  do 
anything  I  was  after  it  and  trying 
to  dig  my  teeth  in  the  hind  wheels  but 
the  hill  was  too  steep  and  the  carriage 
kept  on  going.  I  thought  I  had  it 
once,  but  my  old  tooth,  that  ached 
so  much,  gave  way  and  broke  right 
off,  just  as  the  carriage  bounded  over 
the  curb  at  the  crossing.  I  heard  it 
turn  over  and  little  Peggy  cry  out,  and 
then  I  got  an  awful  kick  from  the 
plumber  man  that  doubled  me  alt  up, 
and  before  I  was  able  to  look  Peggy 
was  back  in  the  carriage  and  that 
Rachael  was  hurrying  home  with  her. 
I  managed  to  keep  behind  them, 
even  though  that  Rachael  tried  to 
kick  me  when  I  got  near  enough,  and 
she  said  it  was  all  my  fault.  If  ever 
I  wanted  to  bite  anyone  it  was  her, 
but  I  didn't  forget  that  I  was  a 
gentleman  dog  and  that  my  father 
was  an  International  Champion,  and 
I  would  be  a  champion  too,  if  it  was 
not  for  my  ears. 

For  days  and  days  little  Peggy 
cried.  That  Rachael  told  them  it 
was  new  teeth,  but  I  knew  better. 
My  teeth  didn't  make  me  cry  like 
that  when  I  was  small.  But  they 
couldn't  understand  me  when  I  tried 
to  tell  them.  It  was  The  Little 
Mother  who  found  out  first.  "I 
don't  think  that  nurse  is  batning 
baby  right,"  she  told  them, "and  her 
teeth  wouldn't  make  her  cry  as  much 
as  she  does."  Didn't  they  make 
short  shift  of  that  nurse  when  they 
found  the  big  bruise  on  the  baby! 
It  was  more  fun  then  winning  cham- 
pionship points  to  see  her  pack  up 
her  things  and  go. 

When  the  doctor  came  he  looked 
awful  grave,  just  like  the  other  doctor 
looked  when  he  saw  that  poor  still 
fellow  in  the  bed  next  to  Bob's  at  the 
hospital.  Then  after  that  he  came 
often,  but  one  day  he  got  graver  than 
ever. 

"Her  whole  side  will  be  paralyzed, 
I  am  afraid,"  he  said.  "There  is  a 
doctor  in  New  York  who  could 
prevent  it  if  you  sent  the  baby  to 
his  hospital." 


"Who  is  he?"  Bob"said,  worried- 
like. 

I  have  forgetten  the  name  but  it 
-was  a  great  doctor.  My  memory 
isn't  like  it  used  to  be. 

"Why  he  will  charge  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars,"  Bob  said  all  in 
one  gasp,"  and  I  tied  up  everything 
I  have  in  my  business." 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  tried  to  smile,  but  he  couldn't. 
After  he  had  gone  Bob  and  The 
Little  Wife,  and  The  Little  Mother 
and  the  sisters  gathered  around  Peg- 
gy's cradle  and  talked  in  whispers. 
They  all  cried  a  little,  except  Bob, 
and  he  was  shaky.  I  crept  up  close 
to  him  and  licked  his  hand  to  tell 
him  not  to  feel  bad.  When  he 
looked  down  at  me  it  made  me  want 
to  cry  too  the  sorry  look  there  was 
in  his  eyes. 

"A  thousand  dollars,  Buddy,"  he 
whispered  just  to  me,  "A  thousand 
dollars  to  me  just  now  means  a  lot. 
If  we  could  only  wait  a  year,  but  then 
it  will  be  too  late." 

I  couldn't  do  anything  but  cuddle 
up  closer  and  lick  his  hand  harder 
and  harder,  while  he  said  awful  low. 
"Good  old  Buddy,  good  old  pal," 
like  he  did  the  time  he  thought  he 
was  going  away  without  me. 

The  very  next  day  Bob  brought  a 
man  back  with  him  from  the  city. 
He  called  me  out  and  the  man  looked 
me  over,  point  by  point,  just  like 
a  judge.  I  looked  my  best  but  it  was 
so  long  since  I  had  been  in  a  show  I 
had  almost  forgotten  how. 

"He's  a  wonderful  little  dog,"  the 
man  said  at  last  "Wonderful!" 

"He  sure  is!"  Bob  said,  as  proud  as 
anything.    "A  peach." 

"Would  you  sell  him?"  the  man 
said,  all  at  once. 

"Sell  him,"  Bob  laughed.  "I  guess 
not;  he's  one  of  the  family.  Why 
that  dog—" 

"How  about  five  hundred  dollars, 
the  man  said  awful  sharp. 

Bob  laughed  again.  "Why  he's 
no  good  for  showing  now,"  he  said. 

"He'll  make  a  wonderful  stock 
dog,"  the  man  said  after  awhile. 
"His  puppies  should  have  wonderful 
heads  and  color.  He's  the  best  Bos- 
ton alive  to-day." 
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"I  never  thought  of  the  puppy  part 
of  it."  Bob  said  half  to  himself,  and 
that  made  me  feel  kind  of  funny. 
Would  Bob  sell  me?  I  thought. 
The  very  idea  of  them  thinking  of  my 
puppies  when  I  had  been  a  respec- 
table bachelor  dog  all  my  life,  and 
didn't  want  to  have  the  responsibili- 
ties of  being  a  family  dog,  But  Bob 
wouldn't  sell  me,  I  knew  it. 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference," 
Bob  said,  quite  firm.  "I  didn't 
bring  you  out  here  to  buy  Buddy. 
He  isn't  for  sale." 

"Wouldn't  a  thousand  tempt  you?" 
the  man  said  again. 

No  wonder  I  puffed  out  my  chest, 
but  I  was  shaking  inside  something 
awful. 

"No!  nor  fifty  thousand!"  Bob 
said  kind  of  angry.  I  jumped  right 
into  his  arms  when  he  said  that. 
Bob  hugged  me  tight.  "I  guess  we 
wouldn't  sell  you  would  we,  old  pal." 
he  said  as  he  kissed  my  ears.  "He's 
positively  not  for  sale.    No  indeed!" 

The  man  went  away  as  mad  as  the 
cross  Mr.  Jelop,  but  that  only  made 
Bob  and  me  laugh. 

"What  do  you  think?"  Bob  said, 
when  we  got  nv  the  house,  "Jepson, 
a  fancier  from  Boston  just  offered 
me  a  thousand  dollars  for  Buddy.  He 
says  he  is  the  best  Boston  alive 
to-day," 

"A  thousand!"  the  Little  Wife  said, 
and  I  saw  her  clutch  the  baby's 
cradle.    "A  thousand,  Bob?" 

"A  thousand!"  the  Little  Mother 
said,  and  I  saw  her  look  at  the  baby 
too. 

"A  thousand!"  cried  the  sisters. 
"Why  didn't  you  take  it?  It  would 
have  saved  the  baby." 

That  crumpled  Bob  all  up.  He 
knelt  down  beside  the  Little  Wife  and 
put  his  head  in  her  lap.  "I  just  can't 
sell  the  little  cuss,  dear,"  he  said  all 
broken  up,  "I  just  can't." 

"I  understand  Bobby,"  she  whis- 
pered, "and  I  don't  want  you  to. 
There  must  be  some  other  way.  If 
only  your  business  were  on  a  better 
footing — the  footing  it  will  be  on 
this  time  next  year." 

Then  I  realized  what  it  all  meant. 
My  staying  meant  that  Peggy  would 
always  be  sick  and  crying  and  they 


would  all  be  unhappy,  Bob  and  the 
Little  Wife  and  the  Little  Mother. 
If  I  were  sold  they  could  get  the 
thousand  dollars  the  big  doctor  in 
New  York  wanted  tc  make  the  baby 
well. 

"Think  of  the  baby,"  one  of  the 
sisters  said.  "Buddy  will  be  dead 
soon  anyway,  and  when  he  gets  old 
he  will  be  cross  and  bite  our  little 
darling,  if  she's  still  alive." 

"Stop!"  Bob  said  but  his  voice 
didn't  sound  the  same,  it  was  all  so 
choked. 

But  the  sisters  had  given  me  an 
idea.  I  would  make  them  think 
I  was  cross  and  they  would  have  to 
sell  me.  I  walked  over  and  looked 
in  at  the  baby.  She  had  stopped 
crying  and  looked  so  sweet,  I  hated  to 
do  it,  but  I  did.  I  growled  and 
showed  my  teeth  and  acted  like  a 
disgraceful  dog.  No  wonder  I  scared 
them  all  nearly  to  death.  It  made 
me  cry  to  see  how  bad  I  made  Bob 
feel  but  it  made  me  feel  worse  still 
when  I  growled  back  at  him  when  he 
scolded  me.  I  misbehaved  like  that 
for  three  days  before  the  sisters  made 
Bob  decide  to  sell  me. 

I'll  never  forget  the  night  before 
Jepson  was  to  come  for  me.  Now 
that  I  was  to  be  sold  for  sure  I  knew 
I  could  be  nice,  so  Bob  let  me  sleep 
on  his  bed.  I  couldn't  sleep  for 
thinking  it  would  be  our  last  night 
together  and  I  cuddled  up  beside  him 
and  tried  to  tell  him  that  I  loved  him 
still  and  loved  the  Little  Mother, 
and  the  Little  Wife  and  Baby  Peggy. 
It  just  seemed  like  old  times  before 
the  war  to  have  Bob  there  with  his 
arm  around  me  and  hear  him  whis- 
pering, "Buddy  Boy,  dear  old  pal," 
in  my  ears.  He  couldn't  go  to  sleep 
either,  and  I  guess  the  Little  Mother 
couldn't  for  she  found  her  way  into 
our  room  and  whispered  to  see  if 
we  were  there.  Bob  was  too  choked 
up  to  answer,  but  I  whined  to  tell 
her  we  were,  and  she  came  over  and 
sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed  where  she 
could  lean  over  and  pat  me." . 

"I  wonder  if  they  will  be  good  to 
him,"  she  said,  just  like  she  cried  over 
Bob  when  he  said  he  had  enlisted. 

Bob  sat  up  in  bed.  "I  think  I 
would  want  to  kill  anyone  who  harmed 
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this  little  dog."  Ire  said,  "as  he' 
put  his  arm  tighter  around  me,  and 
I  licked  his  fingers  till  my  tongue 
hurt.  "I  feel  like  a  cad  selling  him 
for  mere  money." 

"But  dear,  little  Peggy  must  come 
first,"  the  Little  Mother  sighed. 
"Buddy  has  just  been  like  one  of  us, 
though,  haven't  you,  Buddy?"  'I 
hadn't  the  heart  to  leave  Bob  even 
to  kiss  the  Little  Mother  but  she  could 
feel  me  shaking.  "Go  to  sleep 
Bobby  and  don't  worry,"  she  said 
just  as  she  was  g^ing." 

"I  can't  sleep  neither  can  Buddy," 
Bob  said.  "He  seems  to  understand." 
But  after  she  had  gone  we  both 
tried  to  go  to  sleep.  It  was  day- 
light when  I  got  to  sleep  and  then 
dreamed  of  Jepson's  place  where  a 
lot  of  little  pups  chewed  my  ears  and 
said  nasty  things  about  Bob,  and  I 
couldn't  stop  them  'cause  all  my 
teeth  had  gone.  And  who  do  you 
suppose  I  dreamed  was  Jepson's 
wife?  That  nurse  Rachael.  But  it 
was  only  a  dream  and  when  I  woke 


up  Bob  was  dancing  around  me  and 
crying  out  in  delight.  I  thought  I 
was  still  dreaming  but  when  Bob 
picked  me  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
me  between  the  ears,  I  knew  it  was 
real. 

"The  doctor  savs  Peggy  is  getting 
better,"  Bob  yelled.  "She  won't 
have  to  have  the  operation  and  we 
won't  have  to  sell  you.  Buddy  pal," 
he  cried  again  and  again.  I  thought 
he  had  been  dreaming,  too,  but  when 
the  Little  Mother  and  tfre  Little 
Wife  and  even  the  sisters  came  into 
the  room  and  danced  around,  too. 
I  knew  it  was  all  right.  You  should 
have  seen  how  disappointed  Jepson 
was  when  Bob  told  him  he  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  you  should 
have  seen  how  glad  Bob  was  when  he 
saw  I  was  nice  to  little  Peggy  after 
all. 

Listen!  Did  you  hear  something, 
or  was  it  my  bad  ear?  There!  It's 
the.  baby  and  she's  calling  "Budgy" — 
that's  me.  If  you  want  to  see  our 
baby — Bob's  baby,  trot  along  with 
me. 


SHOTS  IN  THE  SNOW 


Reginald  Gourlay 


BEAUTIFUL  are  the  winter 
woods,  but  a  little  too  like  a 
beautiful  woman  in  her  shroud 
of  snow  to  suit  my  taste  in  certain 
moods.  Beautiful  I  find  them  in 
general  though;  whether  when  a 
level  morning  sun  turns  the  covering 
of  snow  on  each  branch  and  twig  into 
opals  and  pearls;  or  when  the  last 
shafts  of  the  setting  sun  turn  the 
black  hemlocks  into  columns  of  orange 
and  scarlet.  Stillness  is  their  char- 
acteristic on  most  winter  days.  The 
winds  are  laid,  fortunately  in  most 
days  of  intense  frost,  and  what  little 
breezes  there  are  are  muffled  in  the 
boundless  continuity  of  forest;  for 
when  I  speak  of  winter  woods,  I 
mean  the  great  forests  which  cover 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  north  of  the  settled  parts  of 
Canada,  and  a  good  many  thousands 
of  square  miles  within  them.  The 


Canadian  settler  takes  a  large  view 
of  the  litule  clumps  of  bush  that 
surround  his  farm. 

"Ye'd  better  hunt  in  the  little 
woods  till  ye  get  acquainted  with  the 
country;"  said  an  old  farmer  with 
whom  I  was  stopping  long  years  ago. 
"The  little  woods  is  only  forty  miles 
through  till  you  come  to  clearin's, 
so  you  can't  git  lost  in  'em."  In 
those  "little  woods"  I  afterwards 
shot  five  deer,  (the  limit  then,) 
and  six  turkeys,  and  there  are  still 
wild  turkeys  in  Canada.  * 

Yes,  silence  is  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  the  winter  woods,  and  the 
hunter  through  them  had  better 
follow  their  example  of  stillness  if 
he  wants  to  get  any  "Shots  in  the 
Snow." 

It  is  amazing  how  quiet  the  deni- 
zens of  the  woods  are  when  the 
leaves  are  off.    The  deer  in  nine 
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cases  out  of  ten,  both  hears  and  sees 
you  long  before  you  see  him,  no 
matter  how  cautiously  you  creep 
along, — the  prowling  lynx  with  his 
padded  paws,  and  the  cunning  fox 
make  no  sound;  the  wolf  pack  lopes 
silently  along,  till  it  breaks  the  wild- 
erness silence  with  its  terrible  hunting 
howl.  It  is  most  amazing  of  all  to 
see  with  what  a  dreamlike  stillness 
the  giant  moose  can  steal  through 
the  thickest  cover,  without  even  rat- 
tling those  great  spreading  horns  of 
his  on  the  thick  clustering  boughs, 
unless  indeed,  he  is  lured  by  the 
crafty  and  cowardly  "call,"  to  believe 
he  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  rival,  and  so 
throws  off  caution. 

As  for  the  big  woolly  bear,  the 
clown  of  the  woods,  in  winter  he  is 
mostly  in  some  hollow  tree  or  cave, 
fast  asleep, — or  "hibernating,"  and 
probably  quite  silent  too. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
whether  a  bear  snores  in  his  sleep, 
though  I  know  that  dogs  and  cats  do. 

But  the  bigger  cats,  the  cougar  and 
the  lynx,  are  very  wide  awake  in 
winter,  and  so  is  the  preternaturally 
crafty  wolverine,  and  the  fiendish 
wolf.  There  is  periodically,  great 
talk  about  exterminating  the  last 
mentioned  cruel  and  crafty  quad- 
ruped, but  like  many  other  of_  our 
efforts  in  other  ways, — the  matter 
never  gets  beyond  the  talking  stage, 
and  the  unconcerned  wolf,  still  un- 
molested, pursues  and  pulls  down 
the  deer  these  moonlit  nights  in  the 
snowy  recesses  of  our  forests; — even 
as  the  food  producers,  and  higher  up 
profiteers  all  over  the  country  make 
a  profit  and  their  pile  out  of  the 
sufferings  of  their  own  countrymen. 
The  main  differences  are,  that  the 
wolf  is  far  more  limited  in  his  greed, 
and  destructive  opportunities,  and 
that  he  neither  gets  or  expects,  a 
title  for  his  nefarious  work. 

But  I  started  out  when  I  began 
this  paper,,  to  tell  of  "Shots  in  the 
Snow." 

What  visions  of  the  past — what 
memories  do  the  words  recall?  Vi- 
sions of  boyhood  days,  when  with 
beating  heart  and  a  single  barrel 
muzzle  loader,  we  pursued  the  tracks 
of  the  abundant    cottontail,  or  the 


more  wary  snoe  shoe  hare,  through 
the  old  berry  patch,  or  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  cedar  swamp,  assisted 
by  Music  and  Yowler,  the  beagles, 
or  merely  by  the  more  plebian 
Rover  or  Pincher — the  farm  dogs. 

Or  memories  of  the  times  long  ago, 
when  with  the  thoughtless  lust  for 
slaughter  inherent  in  boyhood,  we 
followed  the  tracks  of  the  quail 
through  the  old  back  orchard — and 
then  resting  the  old  heirloom  of  a 
musket  on  the  rail  fence,  took  a  pot 
slfot  at  the  bevy  as  it  clustered  in 
the  further  barnyard,  as  its  members 
picked  up  the  scattered  grain.  This 
was  often  done  ''alas!)  in  older  times 
in  "old  Ontario,"  during  the  bitter 
winter  months,  and  many  a  bevy 
slaughtered  when  they  became  thus 
tame  with  cold  and  hunger  in  Jan- 
uary and  February.  And  as  a  con- 
sequence— Where  are  the  quail  in 
"old  Ontario"  now? 

I  have,  along  with  these,  a  memory 
of  a  bitter  winter  morning  when  I 
shot  my  first  fox  in  the  stable  yard, 
not  fifty  yards  from  the  house. 
Hunger  had  made  him  bold,  but 
"fortune  did  not  favor  the  brave," 
in  his  particular  case. 

There  are  later  memories  of  "track- 
ing" partridge  through  the  lighter 
snows  of  earlier  winter,  when  part- 
ridge was  in  season;  and  particularly 
of  one  time,  when  I  tracked  a  pack 
of  seven  birds  over  a  mile  through 
open  woods  and  brush, — with  old 
Rex,  the  Spaniel  keeping  discreetly 
at  heel, — till  I  finally  flushed  them  in 
a  cedar  copse,  treed,  and  got  one 
right  and  left  as  they  flew  out, — a 
feat  of  which  I  was  very  proud,  and 
not  an  easy  one  to  repeat,  especially 
in  these  days, — when  partridge  are 
passing. 

One  shot  across  the  snow  which  I 
made  in  those  by  gone  days,  I  will 
not  forget  in  a  hurry, — for  it  was  at 
the  first  deer  I  ever  saw  wild  in  the 
woods, — and  I  missed  him,  as  Pat 
says  "clane  and  clivir." 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  young  resident  and  I  of  that 
district  who  was  acting  as  my  guide, 
were  going  carelessly  along, — (since 
we  were  drawing  near  the  log  cabin 
which  was  our  temporary  home,) — 
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through  the  heavy  hardwood  bush 
which  then  covered  most  of  Dawn 
township  in  the  County  of  Kent, 
Ontario. 

There  was  a  light  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  a  good  many  tracks  of 
deer, — most  of  them  old, — were  to 
be  seen;  for  there  were  a  great  many 
deer  and  some  turkeys  in  that  district 
in  those  days.  We  were  not  proceed- 
ing with  any  special  caution,  or 
following  any  particular  deer  track, 
when  all  at  once  we  "jumped"  a 
deer, — a  young  spike  buck, — out  of 
an  "Oak  top."  (The  top  of  a  white 
oak  covered  with  leaves,  cut  down 
and  left  by  lumberers,  after  the 
wasteful  fashion  of  the  period,) — 
quite  close  by.  He  went  off  in  the 
peculiar  Jumping  Jack  style  custom, 
and  with  startled  deer,  through  the 
quite  open  woods, — (It  was  all  big 
splendid  hardwood  timber  for  miles 
on  miles  about,)  and  I  missed  him 
at  about  forty  yards'  range  about  as 
neatly  and  completely  as  I  ever 
missed  anything  in  my  life.  I  don't 
think  it  was  "buck  fever,"  and  yet  I 
could  generally  have  hit  a  rabbit  at 
that  range  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

The  funny  part  of  it  was,  tnat  my 
guide,  who  fired  immediately  after  I 
did,  missed  him  too.  This  young 
man  was  better  than  a  good  shot, — 
he  was  a  crack  shot,  and  had  killed 
scores  of  deer  in  his  time,  and  yet 
he  missed  also,  a  deer,  going  through 
open  woods  at  close  range, — never 
scraped  a  hair  of  him.  We  followed 
that  beast  a  couple  of  miles,  withe ut 
finding  a  speck  of  blord  on  the  snow 
before  either  of  us  were  honest  enough 
to  own  up  that  we  had  missed  him. 
Neither  of  us  cared  much  to  talk 
about  that  shot  afterwards, — and 
by  common  tacit  consent  we  said 
nothing  at  all  about  it  to  the  folks 
when  we  got  home.  This  didn't 
deceive  the  members  of  his  family 
for  I  heard  one  of  his  sisters  say  to 
her  mother,  "I  know  Dan's  been 
doin'  some  rotten  bad  shootin'.  He's 
so  dumb." 

The  next  shot  across  the  snow 
that  I  recall  as  memorable  happened 
on  that  very  expedition,  and  only 
a  few  days  after.    I  was  making 


my  way  alone  towards  my  temporary 
cabin  home  with  a  wild  turkey,  (the 
first  I  had  ever  shot  in  my  life),  over 
my  shoulders,  in  that  romantic  period 
of  the  evening,  which  song  and  rom- 
ance writers  call  "the  gloaming." 

Now  the  "gloaming"  may  be  an 
attractive  and  fascinating  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  when  spent  by  an 
Italian  lake  "when  the  lucciolis  rays 
through  the  orange  blossoms  gleam 
and  the  champaks  odours  fall,  like 
sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream," — and 
with  some  light  refreshments,  and 
"her"  beside  yru;  but  it's  by  no  means 
so  entrancing  a  season  at  the  latter 
part  of  a  cold  Canadian  November 
when  you  are  hiking  through  a  par- 
ticularly tough  piece  of  bush,  and 
some  distance  from  home. 

I  had  just,  somewhat  to  my  relief, 
got  out  of  the  uncleared  bush  into 
a  sort  of  narrow  "slash"  made  by 
lumbermen,  which  afforded  me  better 
travelling,  and  also  told  me  exactly 
where  I  was,  for  the  slash  led  straight 
down  to  the  concession  line  in  which 
my  temporary  forest  home  was  situ- 
ated. 

My  feeling  of  relief  at  first  coming 
out  on  the  slash,  and  finding  my  home- 
ward steps  made  easier,  was  almost 
at  once  followed  by  a  less  pleasant 
but  quite  as  vivid  conviction,  viz., 
a  conviction  that  something  was 
following  me. 

I  had  not  gone  twenty  steps  along 
the  rough  path  before  I  was  quite 
sure  of  it,  and  moreover,  was  pretty 
sure  of  what  it  was.  A  mere  faint 
rustle  in  the  bush  which  grew  thick 
beside  the  path,  the  faint  glimpse  of  a 
grey  shadow  at  an  opening,  made  me 
quite  certain  that  a  big  Canada  lynx 
was  taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
my  progress,  or  mere  probably,  in 
the  wild  turkey  on  my  back.  I'm 
inclined  to  think  that  the  scent  of 
this  bird  was  the  main  cause  cf  old 
"furry  paws," — in  an  evil  hour  for 
himself — falling  in  with  my  trail  that 
cold  November  evening;  though  all 
the  cats,  especially  the  big  cougar  or 
mountain  lion,  will  often  follow  a 
hunter  or  traveller  fcr  miles,  and  this 
not  out  of  ferocity, but  out  of  curiosity, 

I  was  not  at  all  alarmed,  and  would 
not  have  been  even  if  it  had  been  a 
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wolf  (which  is  not  found  in  that 
district),  for  I  have  never  known  an 
instance  of  any  of  the  "wild  beasts" 
of  the  Canadian  forests,  ever  attack- 
ing a  man  unmolested— especially 
an  armed  man, 

In  fact,  my  principal  anxiety  was 
as  to  whether  he  would  slink  away 
without  my  being  able  to  get  a  shot 
at  him,  for  the  "gloaming"  aforesaid, 
was  getting  more  "gloaming,"  every 
minute, and  the  lynx,  in  the  rare 
intervals  when  he  gave  me  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  him  was  a  mere  grey 
shadow,  as  unsubstantial  as  the  image 
in  a  dream,  or  the  Utopian  visions 
of  certain  socialists  of  times  when 
everybody  will  be  rich  and  happy,  and 
marry  the  right  sort  of  woman,  and 
have  no  food  controllers,  or  public 
speakers,  or  other  public  nuisances, 
— (benefits  I  mean.) 

However,  I  need  not  have  worried 
about  his  makiiig  himself  scarce. 
The  smell  of  dead  turkey,  or  curiosity 
or  something,  were  too  much  for  him. 

As  I  wheeled  round  the  last  curve 
of  the  "slash"  which  led  into  the  home 
clearing  I  caught  the  gleam  of  the  big 
pussy's  eyes  as  he  crouched  between 
two  big  stumps;  and  the  next  instant 
he  got  a  bullet  between  them  from 
my  rifle,  which  I  had  been  carrying 
for  some  time  cocked  and  ready. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  big 
panther  or  cougar  will  follow  people 
thus, — sometines  for  days — but  as 
I  have  said,  probably  from  curiosity, 
as  I  have  never  heard  of  an  authen- 
ticated case  when  he  has  attacked 
anyone.  If  this  is  the  case  with  a 
powerful  brute  like  the  cougar, — it  is 
not  the  least  likely  that  the  far  less 
powerful  and  more  timid  lynx  would 
do  so, — yet  in  the  incident  ,1  have 
just  described,  as  in  other  instances 
described  to  me  on  good  authority, — 
he  was  certainly  "tracking"  me,  for 
some  reason  or  another. 

The  puma,  or  South  American 
panther,  practically  the  same  species 
as  the  cougar,  or  North  American 
panther,  has  the  same  curious  habit, 
in  an  even  more  marked  degree. 

The  very  last  "shot  across  the 
snow"  of  an  unusual  nature,  though 
it  was  by  no  means  fired  at  so  scarce 


or  big  an  animal  as  a  lynx,  happened 
this  winter  early  in  December,  in  the 
same  mystic  hour  of  the  "gloaming." 

At  that  romantic  hour  I  was 
plodding  homewards  from  a  not 
very  successful  visit  to  a  little  lake, 
or  large  pond,  hidden  in  the  woods 
about  three  miles  from  the  little 
town  which  has  the  honor  of  number- 
ing me  among  its  citizens.  I  was 
alone,  dogless,  and  well  nigh  gameless, 
for  the  forest  encircled  pond  had  only 
yielded  up  a  solitary  buffle  head  duck 
as  a  victim  to  the  weary  sport,  home- 
ward bound. 

The  road  at  one  part,  half  way 
home,  ran  through  a  piece  of  thick 
and  tall  woodland,  very  beautiful  in 
summer,  but  somewhat  dark  and 
depressing  at  that  time  of  the  year  and 
and  evening. 

I  had  just  reached  a  part  where 
great  trees  cast  greater  shadows  over 
all  the  road;  when  with  a  start,  I  was 
aware  of  a  white  apparition  rapidly 
approaching  me, — carrying  some- 
thing larger  and  darker  than  itself. 

In  another  moment  the  flash  of 
my  trusty  shot  gun  lit  the  dark 
woodlands  round,  and  the  apparition 
— which  turned  out  to  be-  a  pretty 
little  white  ermine,  or  stoat  in  his 
winter  dress — who  was  carrrying  a 
big  fat  shrew  mouse  heavier  than 
himself,  lay  prostrate  on  the  blood- 
stained snow.  I  trust  the  reader 
will  not  be  disappointed  at  there 
not  being  a  more  thrilling  denouement 
to  this  tale  of  meeting  a  white  robed 
appearance  in  the  dark  forest — but 
the  truth  is  the  truth,  and  I  try  to 
respect  and  keep  within  it— even 
when  writing  about  trout  fishing,  or 
"saying  a  few  words"  at  some  concert 
or  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"Daughters  of  the  Empire,  "  or 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,"  or  on 
other  occasions,  when  it  is  customary 
to  be  more  imaginative  than  veracious. 

I  dare  say  these  "Shots  in  the 
Snow,"'  and  "tracks  in  the  Snow" 
through  bygone  days  in  long  untrav- 
elled  woods,  may  awaken  in  many 
sportsmen,  retrospects  of  days  in  our 
vast  and  beautiful  Canadian  forests, 
so  much  written  about — and  so  little 
known. 


A  COMMUNIQUE  FROM  SASKATCHEWAN 

W.  A.  Mason 


WE  are  camped  sixty-five  miles 
north  east  of  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  in  the  heart  of 
as  good  a  big  game  hunting  district  as 
can  be  found  in  North  America  to-day. 

There  are  *  no  cities,  no  railroads 
and  no  farms  between  us  and  the 
North  Pole. 

Yesterday  it  snowed  and  to-day 
I  have  seen  fresh  tracks  of  moose, 
elk,  caribou  and  deer  within  a  mile 
of  our  camp. 

To-night  we  had  a  stew  made 
from  moose  meat,  potatoes,  onions, 
beans  and  cabbage. 

As  I  write  Curley  Edmunds  is 
outside  shaking  the  tablecloth.  To- 
morrow, perhaps,  the  beautiful  white 
ptarmigan  will  come  up  and  eat  the 
crumbs.      Curley   is  indispensable. 


As  well  as  being  a  comedian  he  makes 
bannocks  and  sometimes  stirs  the 
stew.  He  is  always  the  first  man 
home  and  we  are  beginning  to  sus- 
pect that  he  sneaks  back  to  camp  as 
soon  as  the  coast  is  clear  and  every- 
body out, of  sight. 

Yesterday  Lars  Holm  went  out  into 
the  storm  and'  in  a  muskeg  within 
a  mile  of  here  shot  a  big  bull  caribou, 
a  trophy  that  some  of  you  city 
sportsmen  would  go  hundreds  of 
miles  and  spend  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  secure. 

A  few  clays  ago  I  shot  a  magni- 
ficent bull  moose  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  camp,  a  head  that  would  grace 
any  sportsman's  den. 

This  evening  just  at  dusk  Ole 
Bjorndahl  stood    on   a  little  knoll 


LARS  GOT  HIS  CARIBOU  IN  THE  STORM 


OLE  GOT  HIS  MOOSE  IN  THE  MORNING 
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at  the  edge  of  the  screen  jack-pine, 
only  about  forty  rods  from  camp, 
and  took  eight  shots  at  a  big  moose 
which  he  will  surely  get  in  the  morn- 
ing as  the  animal  is  bleeding  profusely 

Tom  Bjorndahl,  good-natured  old 
Tom,  is  smoking  his  clay  pipe  and 
rubbing  his  legs.  He  saw  two  big 
elk  to-day.  He  swears  he'll  have  one 
of  them  in  the  morning.  Here's 
luck  to  you,  Tom. 

Bert  Madland  isn't  talking  much 
to-night.  He  is  busy  cleaning  the 
oil  out  of  his  rifle.    He  only  glares  at 


lot  of  hard  work.  You  will  pass 
over  rough  trails  and  hummocky 
muskegs.  You  will  walk  more  than 
you  will  ride  for  your  teams  will 
have  more  than  a  load,  and  besides 
it  is  easier  walking  than  riding  over 
these  roads. 

Bring  with  you  plenty  of  plain 
woolen  clothes.    Ifyou  hunt  in  Sas- 
katchewan bring  an  outer  suit  of 
white.    White  blanket  cloth  is  to 
be  recommended. 

Avoid  the  extremely  small  bore, 
high  powered  rifles.    I   have  seen 


THIS  IS  ME.    HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  BE  HERE? 


us  when  we  speak  to  him.  His  gun 
baulked  to-day.  He  had  sneaked 
up  close  to  a  bull  moose  but  a  tiny 
drop  of  oil  on  the  firing  pin  of  his 
rifle  stood  between  him  and  his  game. 
He  will  doubtless  get  him  next  time. 
-  We  are  enjoying  ourselves  here. 
It  is  not  our  first  time  in  camp  for  we 
come  every  fall.  We  are  not  merely 
trophy  hunters  and  our  families  on 
the  prairie  are  waiting  for  the  meat  we 
will  take  home. 

To  Rod  and  Gun  readers  who  may 
be  novices  and  who  wish  to  go  north 
to  hunt  I  would  say  be  prepared  for  a 


these  guns  used  and  I  have  seen  the 
hunters  follow  blood  trails  for  days 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  go  home 
without  their  game. 

Use  your  eyes  more  than  your  legs. 
It  is  easier  and  besides  you  will  get 
more  game  if  you  follow  this  sug- 
gestion. 

Leave  your  guns  outside  your 
camp.  They  will  get  wet  and  then 
freeze  up  if  you  don't.  Should  you 
visit  another  hunting  party  don't 
handle  their  guns. 

Be  a  sportsman.  Shoot  the  game 
yourself  or  go  home  without  it. 


Arthur  W.  Peck 


IN  the  city  where  I  live,  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  a  number 
of  years,  for  a  few  of  the  young 
married  folks  to  gather  together  on 
New  Year's  Eve  to  watch  the  old 
year  out  and  the  New  Year  in. 

Last  New  Year's  eve  a  dozen  or  more 
of  us  were  gathered  together  at  my 
home.  In  my  den  is  an  open  fire- 
place in  which  I  had  built  a  rousing 
fire  and  around  which  we  all  gathered 
in  a  circle  after  turning  out  the 
lights  so  that  only  the  light  from  the 
fire  cast  its  quivering  gleams  over  the 
quiet  group. 

Finding  ourselves  in  this  position, 
it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  to  tell  tales  of  our  own  ad- 
ventures or  of  some  of  our  acquaint- 
ances. Many  and  interesting  were 
the  tajes  told,  but  the  one  which  I 
recall  the  clearest,  was  told  by  a 
young  man  who  had  recently  come 
to  our  city  from  the  West,  I  will 
attempt  to  give  his  story  in  his  own 
words. 

"Perhaps  you  do  not  know,  but  a 
few  years  ago  I  was  condemned  to  die 
here  in  Ontario.  A  doctor  was  the 
judge  and  the  white  plague,  the 
executioner,  but,  happening  to  meet 
up  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  a 


celebrated  specialist  in  lung  disease,  I 
was  advised  by  him  to  try  a  season 
\n  Western  Canada,  to  see  what 
effect  the  drier  climate  would  have. 
Naturally  I  took  his  advice  and  the 
following  year,  early  in  the  spring 
found  me  in  the  West. 

"Not  liking  the  idea  of  going  out 
alone  I  had  prevailed  upon  my  young 
cousin  Frank  Thompson,  a  young  lad 
of  about  nineteen  then,  to  accompany 
me,  so  that  to  some  extent  the  feeling 
of  loneliness  and  strangeness  which 
one  feels  when  stepping  off  the  train 
into  a  strange  place  was  alleviated  by 
his  presence  as  we  landed,  perfect 
strangers,  in  Regina. 

"The  doctor  had  advised  that  I 
stay  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible, 
so  I  had  planned  that  we  would  spend 
the  summer  months  travelling  slowly 
from  place  to  place  over  the  prairie. 

"As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  Regina 
I  set  about  gathering  together  our 
outfit.  I  bought  a  team  of  horses 
and  a  light  wagon,  a  full  camping 
outfit  including  a  large  tent,  every- 
thing in  the  food  line  which  I  could 
think  of  to  last  us  a  couple  of  months, 
except  meat,  which  we  considered  we 
would  be  able  to  supply  ourselves 
with  by  means  of  our  guns,  of  which 
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we  took  along  two  shot  guns  and  two 
rifles — a  22  Automatic  and  a  30-30." 

"It  took  a  week  to  gather  our 
stuff  together  but  at  last  we  were 
satisfied  that  we  had  sufficient,  so  one 
bright  sunshiny  morning  in  early 
May  we  set  out  on  our  summer's 
journey  ings. 

"One  who  has  never  experienced 
the  exhilarating  influence  of  an  early 
May  moining  in  Saskatchewan,  has 
missed  one  of  the  finest  experiences 
in  life.  The  sun  was  just  rising  over 
the  brim  of  the  eastern  horizon  as  we 
left  the  outskirts  of  Regiha.  The 
morning  air  still  unwarmed  by  the 
sun,  gave  us  new  life  as  with  great 
draughts  of  it  we  filled  our  lungs, 
Already  I  felt  confidence  returning, 
for  surely  in  this  air,  any  lungs 
would  heal. 

"As  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun 
struck  the  prairie,  from  its  broad 
bosom  there  arose  myriads  of  grass 
birds,  who  having  rested  during  the 
night,  now  filled  the  air  with  their 
sharp  little  chirp  and  beat  of  wings, 
while  continuing  their  northward 
journeying  to  summer  homes. 

"I  will  not  enter  into  details  of  our 
journey,  save  that  day  after  day 
when  the  weather  permitted  we 
travelled  south  by  short  easy  stages, 
going  when  we  pleased  and  camping 
perhaps  for  a  day  in  some  pictur- 
esque spot,  or  where  the  game  was 
plentiful.  In  this  manner  we  trav- 
elled until  about  the  end  of  May  we 
reached  the  bank  of  the  Souris 
River,  almost  at  its  source,  or  rather 
sources,  for  it  has  two,  Goose  Lake 
and  Shallow  Lake  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  Regina.  Here 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  streams, 
flowing  from  these  lakes,  was  a 
broad  level  valley  in  which  were 
several  fine  groves  of  Manitoba  maple 
and  ash'trees.  The  blending  togeth- 
er of  their  different  colored  leaves  of 
green  made  a  fine  picture  as  the . 
river  wound  here  and  there  between 
the  lofty  banks  bounding  the  valley 
on  either  side.  So  delighted  were  we 
with  the  spot  that  we  decided  to  make 
our  first  extended  stay  here,  espec- 
ially as  we  had  noticed  a  great  num- 
ber of  duoks  in  the  river,  and  also 
a&out  two  miles  to  the  north  we  had 


passed  a  homestead,  so  that  we  were 
not  altogether  shut  off  from  civiliza- 
tion. 

"The  course  of  the  river  from  this 
point  was  toward  the  south  east.  We 
set  up  cur  tent  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  river  on  a  small  clearing  in  the 
level  river  bottom,  facing  us  was  the 
river  channel  while  on  all  sides  was 
the  growth  of  maple  and  ash.  A 
short  distance  away  there  were 
large  open  spaces  where  the  grass 
grew  on  the  rich  bottom  land  in 
great  abundance.  Here  we  loosed 
Our  horses,  simply  hobbling  them 
so  that  they  would  not  stray  too  far. 

"While  on  our  way  from  Regina 
we  had  passed  through  two  heavy 
rains,  but  after  settling  at  this  point 
the  weather  continued  bright  and 
clear,  though  generally  windy.  We 
spent  most  of  the  daylight  hours 
wandering  up  and  down  the  river 
with  our  guns. 

"Ever  a  lover  of  nature  and  her 
ways,  I  spent  hours  lying  at  some 
spot  along  the  river  bank,  watching 
the  life  of  the  denizens  of  the  river. 
The  river  rats  would  pop  up  from 
some  underground  home  in  the  bank 
and  swim  to  some  point  where  they 
would  crawl  out  and  drawing  them- 
selves up  into  a  brown  ball  would 
either  dcze  off  in  the  hot  sunshine  or 
nibble  away  on  some  roots  .r  clams. 
Now  and  then  a  long  sleek  mink 
would  bound  along  the  bank  seeking 
just  such  a  slumberer  for  his  mid-day 
meal 

"Often  as  I  lay  quietly  watching,  a 
pair  of  mallards  would  skulk  along 
amongst  the  weeds  lining  the  bank, 
ever  ready  at  the  slightest  noise 
contrary  to  nature,  to  spring  up  with 
loud  quacking  and  beat  of  wingr 
seeking  saiety  in  swift  flight;  o 
around  the  bend  of  the  river  would 
come,  swimming  and  diving  a  flock 
of  white  breasted  blue-bills,  chatter- 
ing softly  as  they  came;  or  as  the  sun 
became  hot  at  noonday  they  would 
hide  their  heads  under  their  wings 
and  sleep — dark  balls  of  fluff  upon 
the  placid  river,  drifting  here  and 
there  as  breeze  and  current  directed. 

"What  gave  me  most  interest 
though  was  the  ways  and  appear- 
ance of  the  beaver,  with  which  the 
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river  abounded,  their  dams  blocking 
the  course  c.f  tne  stream  in  dozens 
of  places.  Tneir  beaten  patns  were 
tc  be  found  on  the  river  banks  where- 
ever  the  brush  was  thick.  Here  th^y 
left  their  mark  in  the  trees  which 
they  cut  off  with  their  sharp  teeth  and 
afterward  r:lled  into  the  water,  cr 
in  the  white  limbs  which  lay  about 
stripped  of  the  green  bark,  which 
forms  the  main  diet  of  the  beaver. 

"Never  have  I  seen  them  cutting 
down  the  trees,  but  often,  after  having 
bnken  down  a  portion  of  the  dam,  I 
have  hidden  close  by  and  watched 
the  busy  workers  carry  sticks,  stcnes 
and  mud,  and  so  quickly  would  they 
work  that  in  a  very  short  time 
the  dam  would  be  repaired  again,  as 
strong  as  before.  N^r  while  work- 
ing did  they  neglect  their  safety,  for 
always  the  leader  was  on  guard  and  as 
soon  as  anything  strange  appeared 
or  was  heard,  up  would  go  the  broad 
flat  tail  ^f  the  beaver  and  the  report 
of  its  fall  was  like  the  report  of  a  rifle, 
immediately  ail  the  workers  would 
sink  from  sight  while  the  river 
placidly  flowed  on  ,its  even  way 
leaving  the  impression  that  the  sight 
of  all  these  busy  beaver  had  been 
only  a  vision  or  dream  oi  the  day. 

"At  first  I  was  puzzled  as  to  where, 
the  beaver  lived,  as  I  had  read  that 
they  build  great  houses  similar  tc 
those  of  the  muskrat,  which  I  had 
often  seen  in  the  marshes  of  Ontario, 
but  one  day  as  I  was  making  my  way 
down  a  steep  part  of  the  bank,  after 
a  duck  which  having  been  shot 
drifted  to  this  spot,  I  happened  upon 
a  pile  of  sticks  lying  about  in  every 
direction,  mixed  up  with  dirt  and 
stones.  Perhaps  I  would  not  have 
stopped  to  investigate  even  now,  but  I 
noticed  that  most  of  the  sticks  had 
been  chewed  by  the  beaver. 

"Curious  to  know  the  meaning  of 
this  pile,  I  began  to  pull  it  apart  and 
dig  away  the  earth  until,  after  going 
through  two  feet  of  this  mixture,  I 
found  a  large  hollow.  I  enlarged  the 
opening  sufficiently  to  allow  me  to 
crawl  into  the  tunnel,  which  I  found 
to  be  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  leading  intc  the  bank. 

"Taking  from  my  pccket  a  small 
electric   searchlignt,  witnout  which 


I  never  travel,  Fturned  on  the  light 
and  on  hands  and  knees  began  to 
crawl  along  a  tunnel  which  continued 
for  another  twenty  feet  or  so  in  an 
upward  direction  straight  into  the 
bank.  Suddenly  the  tunnel  opened 
out  into  a  room  ab^ut  four  feet  high 
and  large  enougn  fcr  several  men  to 
lie  togetner  comfortably.  The  flocr 
was  strewn  with  partly  chewed  green 
boughs,  many  having  fresh  tooth 
marks,plainly  shewing  that  I  was 
now  in  the  home  of  a  family  of 
beavers,  who  had  but  lately  vacated 
it.  being  now  no  doubt  away  stme- 
where  on  a  foraging  expedition.  On 
emerging  from  the  hele  again  I 
sought  for  the  exit  and  found  thai 
they  entered  through  an  opening  in 
the  river  bank  about  two  feet  under 
the  water. 

"The  dry  weather  continued  for 
nearly  two  weeks,  every  day  of  which 
we  spent  roaming  over  the  country 
— the  only  draw-back  was  the  ever 
pleasant  mosquito  which  seemed  to 
hatch  and  hide  under  every  blade  of 
grass,  so  that  as  one  walked  along, 
the  mosquitoes  would  rise  in  swarms, 
in  fact,  so  persistent  were  they  in 
seeking  our  blood  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  wear  a  veil  of  mosquito 
netting  over  our  heads  on  days  when 
the  wind  died  down. 
"On  several  days  we  had  saddled 
our  ponies  and  rode  off  over  the  hills 
on  trips  of  investigation.  Some- 
times we  would  not  return  until  dusk 
was  falling  and  as  we  busied  ourselves 
over  our  evening  meal,  the  coyotes 
would  start  up  their  quavering  chorus 
from  the  surrounding  hills.  Nor  did 
we  confine  our  trips  to  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  for  during  None  of  my 
walks  I  had  discovered  a  place 
where,  on  horse  back,  we  would  be 
able  to  ford  the  river,  and  twice  we 
had  crossed,  spending  the  day  on  the 
other  side. 

"One  morning  in  early  June,  we 
noticed  a  strong  smell  of  smoke  in  the 
air  though  at  first  very  little  smoke 
was  noticeable,  but  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, the  wind  that  blew  from  the 
West  brought  the  smoke  in  ever  thick- 
ening wave,  until  by  night  the  sun 
was  like  a  ball  of  fire  as  it  sank  below 
the  western  horizon. 
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-  "I  had  heard  of  the  great  prairie 
fires  which  sometimes  sweep  over  the 
West,  leaving  only  a  blackened  waste 
behind,  often  destroying  in  its  course 
many  of  the  rude  buildings  of  the 
early  settlers,  but  had  never  seen  one. 
All  indications  now  pointed  to  a 
large  fire  raging  somewhere  to  the 
west  of  us."  . 

"On  the  following  morning  the 
smoke  was  thicker  than  ever  making 


one's  eyes  smart  and  rendering  even 
breathing  difficult.  We  were  in  need 
of  some  provisions  so  after  break- 
fast Frank  saddled  up  and  went  off  to 
the  nearest  settler.  Sometime  after 
he  had  departed  I  decided  to  go  to  the 
top  of  the  Western  hills  and  see  if  any 
of  the  fire  could  be  seen  from  the 
higher  land.  It  was  near  noon  when 
I  started  out  but  I  took  a  lunch 
with  me  thinking  that  I  might  be 
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late  in  getting* back  if  I  should  see 
anything  sufficiently  interesting  to 
keep  me." 

"Through  the  smoky  atmosphere 
through  which  the  red  sun  cast  its 
pale  gleams,  I  made  my  way  on 
horseback  over  the  river  and  up  on 
the  hillside.  When  I  reached  the  hill- 
top I  could  see  nothing  of  tne  fire,  so 
decided  to  ride  to  the  next  ridge  about 
a  mile  ahead.  In  this  manner  I  rode 
from  jise  +o  rise  until  I  was  about  six 
miles  west  of  the  river.  There  I  came 
to  a  hill  which  was  considerably 
higher  than  any  within  sight.  1 
decided  to  leave  the  horse  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  and  climb  to  the  summit, 
so  having  tied  down  the  horse  with 
his  halter  shank,  I  left  him  to  graze 
where  he  would,  knowing  that  I 
could  catch  him  thus  when  I  requiied 
him.  While  on  foot  I  scrambled  to  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

"I  'fcund  that  I  could  now  see 
much  farther  over  the  country  than, 
I  could  before,  so  decided  to  stay 
there  for  a  time  and  wait  develop- 
ments. I  considered  the  fire  could 
not  be  far  away,  as! the  rank  smell  of 
burning  grass  was  becoming  ever 
stronger. 

"For  perhaps  two  hours  I  sat  there 
before  I  caught  sight  of  the  fire 
through  the  mirk,  afar  off  to  the  West, 
though  meanwhile  noticing  that  the 
wind  continued  to  blow  ever  stronger 
from  that  direction.  However,  the 
time  did  not  hang  heavy  on  my 
hands  for  even  though  the  fire  was 
many  miles  away,  the  wild  creatures 
of  the  prairie  had  taken  alarm,  and 
as  I  lay  quietly  watching,  first  a  pair 
of  grey  coated  coyotes  slunk  past  in 
their  easy  space-devouring  lope. 
Then  for  a  time  the  air  was  full  of  a 
great  rustling  and  beating  of  wings 
as  a  flock  of  several  hundred  ducks  flew 
close  overhead,  no  doubt  scared  out  of 
some  small  lake  lying  in  the  course 
of  the  fire., 

"Shortly  after  I  was  surprised  and 
delighted  to  see  a  group  of  three 
of  the  now  scarce  antelope  of  the 
prairie,  bound  by  with  their  young 
one,  now  maybe  a  month  old,  but 
able  to  keep  up  quite  easily  with  its 
parents." 

"Now  and  again  the  sound  of 


whirring  wings  would  be  heard  as 
through  the  smoky  air  would  appear 
and  flash  by,  one,  two  or  perhaps  a 
flock  of  grouse,  no  doubt  seeking 
some  known  place  of  safety  along  the 
river  banks.  Again,  with  noiseless 
tread  a  lone  Jack  rabbit  would  go 
swiftly  by  with  his  long-  untiring 
bound,  looking  like  a  grey  shadow  as 
he  flitted  over  the  waving  grass. 

"By  this  time  the  fire  was  to  be  seen 
quite  plainly,  though  still  over  two 
miles  away  spreading  North  and 
South  as  far  as  eye  could  see — a 
leaping  quivering  wall  of  living  fire. 

"Knowing  that  in  this  wind  the 
fire  must  be  travelling  at  a  great 
rate,  I  hurried  to  descend  to  where 
I  had  left  my  horse,  so  that  I  might 
have  plenty  of  time  to  reach  the 
river,  and  cross  over,  before  the  fire 
could  catch  up.  "On  reaching  the 
place  where.  I  left  the  horse  I  leaked 
about  for  him  but  could  see  no  trace 
of  him.  Thinking  that  he  had  wan- 
dered away  toward  camp,  but 
knowing  that  he  could  not  go  far 
hobbled  as  he  was,  I  did  not  feel 
much  misgiving,  but  started  in  a 
homeward  direction,  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout,  on  all  sides,  for  him.  I  had 
not  gone  far  when  I  noticed,  lying 
on  the  grass  to  my  right,  a  broken 
halter  and  a  place  near  by  where  the 
grass  was  beaten  down,  showing 
plainly  that  the  horse  had  rolled, 
and  in  getting  up  had  broken  his 
halter  and  now  would  be  in  all  prob- 
ability almost  to  the  river. 

"In  the  first  sudden  panic  caused 
by  the  knowledge  that  on  my  own 
efforts  alone,  depended  my  safety, 
I  rather  lost  my  head  and  began  to 
run  as  fast  as  I  could,  riverward. 
The  grass  was  long  and  slippery  and 
the  ground  uneven.  Soon  I  was  out 
of  breath  from  the  unusually  severe 
exertion,  but  it  was  not  until  I  had 
stumbled  over  a  partly  concealed 
badger's  den  that  the  sudden  jar  of 
my  fall  restored  me,  in  some  degree, 
to  my  senses. 

"When  I  had  scrambled  to  my 
feet  and  more  slowly  made  my  way 
onward,  I  began  to  search  my  brain 
for  recollection  of  anything  that  I 
had  ever  read  to  bear  on  this  situa- 
tion.   Then  in  a  flash  it  came  to  me, 
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that  if  I  could  start  a  fire  of  my  own, 
the  flames,  driven  by  the  wind,  would 
burn  the  grass  ahead  of  me  and  I 
could  walk  to  the  camp  in  safety 
over  the  burnt  ground. 

"The  idea  was  so  simple  that  I 
laughed  at  my  stupidity  as  I  stopped 
and  began  searching  for  a  match, 
thinking  my  troubles  were  over  for 
this  time.  I  am  not  a  smoking  man, 
so  do  not  usually  carry  a  pocket  full 
of  matches,  and  this  time  was  no 
exception,  however  after  a  search  I 
found  one,  so,  carefully  making  a 
small  pile  of  grass,  I  knelt  down  and 
struck  the  match.  It  proved  to  be 
one  of  those  matches  that  blaze  up 
quickly  with  a  flash  and  as  quickly 
die  down.  Disappointed  by  this 
failure,  I  began  an  eager  search  into 
every  pocket  but  it  availed  nothing 
and  once  more  I  was  compelled  to 
trust  to  my  speed  for  safety. 

"Before  starting  I  looked  back, 
but  being  on  low  ground  I  could  see 
nothing  of  the  fire,  but  ever  the 
smoke  grew  denser  and  more  rank, 
making  breathing  difficult  and  the 
exertion  of  running,  an  agony.  Still 
I  persisted  running  until  I  could  run 
nc  more,  then  walking  until  I  regain- 
ed my  breath,  and  so  on.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  distance  would  never 
end  and  that  my  lungs  would  burst 
from  the  double  strain  cf  extreme 
effort  and  suffocation.  Nor  was  I 
alone  in  my  race  with  death.  How 
or  where  they  came  from,  I  know 
not,  but  presently  I  noticed  two 
coyotes  running  along  by  my  side, 
utterly  unconscious  in  their  terror 
of  the  presence  of  a  human  near 
them.  Numerous  now,  were  the 
Jack-rabbits,  late  comers,  driven 
perhaps  for  fifty  miles,  by  the  un- 
sparing, untiring  flames,  yet  they  did 
not  seem  to  lag  from  weariness  but 
still  went,  with  their  long  bounding 
leap  on  intc  the  mirk  ahead,  seeking 
that  haven  of  safety  so  long  denied 
them. 

"Sub-consciously  I  saw  them,  as 
with  every  nerve  and  muscle  I  strain- 
ed forward  in  this  wild  race.  Once 
I  looked  back,  but  only  once,  for  the 
sight  of  that  high  flung  quivering  wall 
of  flame,  ever  closing  upon  me  with 


rapid  strides,  well  nigh  drove  me 
mad." 

"How  I  kept  up  the  pace  I  do  not 
know  but  I  must  have  covered  the 
ground  in  record  time,  for  although 
I  could  feel  the  heat  grow  and  grow 
on  my  back  and  could  hear  the  roar 
and  crackle  of  the  flames  becoming 
louder  as  they  neared,  still  I  reached 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  over-looking  the 
river  bottom,  a  few  yards  ahead  of 
the  fire. 

"Unable  to  stop  my  pace  as  I 
reached  the  brow,  I  plunged  over 
and  with  ever  lengthening  strides, 
rushed  blindly  down  the  hill.  Nor 
could  I  stop  when  I  had  once  started, 
or  pick  my  foots-teps  on  the  uneven 
hillside,  so  it  is  net  to  be  wondered 
at  tnat,  before  I  was  half  way  down 
I  stepped  on  a  stone  and  fell,  still 
unable  to  stop,  I  rolled  and  stumbled 
to  the  bottom. 

"By  my  rapid  descent  I  had  gained 
considerably  on  the  fire  which  was 
just  topping  the  hill,  as  I  sat  still, 
dazed  from  the  fall.  Knowing  that 
I  now  had  a  chance  to  escape  across 
the  intervening  space,  which  sep- 
arated the  bottom  of  the  hill  from  the 
river  itself,  I  strove  to  rise  to  my 
feet  and  continue  the  flight,  but  on 
taking  a  step  forward,  I  again  drop- 
ped to  the  ground,  unable  to  step 
on  my  left  foot,  on  account  of  the 
sharp  pain  which  shot  through  the 
ankle. 

"Again  did  despair  seize  me  as  I 
realized  that  I  now  had  a  sprained 
ankle  to  deal  with,  and  I  glanced 
back  to  the  approaching  fire,  as  one 
who  sees  certain  doom  approaching, 
but  as  I  gazed,  I  noticed  that  the 
fire  was  net  eating  its  way  nearly  so 
fast  down  the  steep  hillside,  and  once 
more  a  ray  of  hope  came  to  me  that 
even  yet  I  might  be  able  to  beat  the 
fire  across  the  remaining  quarter  of 
a  mile,  which  separated  the  foot  of 
the  hills  from  the  river. 

"Buoyed  up  by  this  hope,  I  started 
on  the  last  stage  of  the  race  with  my 
relentless  pursuer.  Hopping,  crawl- 
ing or  rolling  I  made  my  way.  Never 
for  a  moment  could  I  let  up  my  ut- 
most efforts,  for  the  fire,  now  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  sprang  after  me  wiid- 
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ly,  fed  by  the  long  thick  grass  of  the 
river  bottom. 

"On  came  the  fire,  snapping,  hiss- 
ing, crackling,  roaring  like  ten  thou- 
sand demons  let  loose.  Never  will  I 
forget  the  last  few  yards,  as  with  the 
remnants  of  my  strength  I  hopped 
up  to,  and  over  the  bank  of  the  river, 
into  the  brush  which  lined  its  shores, 
nor  did  I  come  out  scathless,  for 
before  I  reached  the  edge,  the  fire  was 
upon  me,  the  dense  rancid  smoke 
filling  my  nostrils,  eyes  and  lungs, 
while  the  heat  became  almost  un- 
bearable. I  whipped  off  my  coat 
and  wound  it  about  my  head,  as  I 
blindly  hopped  on,  trusting  I  would 
reach  the  river  in  time.  I  had 
reached  the  utmost  limit  of  my 
endurance  and  my  clothes  were  on 
fire  in  a  score  of  places,  when  I  felt 
myself  falling  down  the  steep  bank, 
landing  with  a  crash  amrng  the 
brushes  which  bordered  the  stream. 

"Having  cast  away  the  burning 
coat,  and  put  out  the  patches  cf 
fire  in  my  clothing,  with  my  bare 
hands,  I  glanced  up  at  the  ridge  from 
which  I  had  just  fallen  only  to  see 
my  enemy  once  more  descending 
upon  me,  though  more  slowly.  My 
only  safety  now  lay  in  crossing  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  I  am  a  poor 
swimmer,  however,  necessity  knows 
no  laws,  so  kicking  off  my  boots  I 
scrambled  to  the  brink  of  the  river 
and  plunged  in. 

"The  water  in  the  river,  never  at 
any  time  warm  enough  to  bathe  in 
now  felt  like  ice  to  my  over  heated 
body,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  me 
through  its  invigorating  influence, 
renewed  energy  sufficient  to  take  me 
across  the  river  to  the  opposite  snore 
where  I  crawled  out,  utterly  exhaust- 
ed and  lay  watching  the  fire  on  the 
other  side.  It  had  now  burnt  down 
to  the  river's  edge,  leaving  a  blacken- 
ed waste  behind,  and  sending  forth 
long  fingers  of  flame  in  my  direction 
unsatisfied  with  the  destruction  al- 
ready accomplished,  but  hungering 
for  that  which  lay  beyond  its  reach. 

"Now  that  I  was  safe,  excitement 
left  me,  and  exhaustion  rolled  over 
me  like  a  great  wave,  causing  a 
numbness  to  creep  into  my  senses  so 
that  I  lay  for  I  know  not  how  long 


in  the  position  where  I  had  just 
fallen  on  coming  out  of  the  river. 
When  I  wakened  again  to  a  complete 
sense  of  my  feelings  and  surroundings, 
I  was  conscious  of  a  great  variety  of 
pains  shooting  through  my  body; 
every  muscle  and  nerve  tingled  and 
ached,  while  my  partly  dried  clothes 
clung  tightly  abo>ut  me,  sending  the 
chills  chasing  up  and  down  my  spine. 

"When  after  a  time  I  sat  up,  I 
noticed  that  the  air  was  once  more 
fairly  clear;  the  wind  having  doubt- 
less driven  off  the  smoke  into  the 
east.  Across  the  river  the  fire  had 
burnt  itself  out  against  this  natural 
barrier  and  now,  except  for  a  few 
smouldering  piles,  scattered  here  and 
there,  nothing  remained  to  tell 
of  the  passage  of  the  fiery  wave,  save 
the  broad  desolate  waste  of  blackened 
prairie  over  which  the  sun  cast  its 
last  lingering  rays,  ere  it  hid  its  face 
beneath  the  western  horizon. 

"After  sundown,  darkness  follows 
quickly  upon  the  prairie,  and  soon 
the  coolness  of  evening  settles.  If  I 
reached  the  camp  that  evening,  I 
knew  that  I  must  bestir  myself 
quickly,  and  so,  making  a  great  effort, 
I  arose  to  my  knees  but  when  I  tried 
to  step  upon  my  foot,  the  excrutiat- 
ing  pain  which  shot  through  the 
ankle,  told  me  that  I  could  not  go 
far  that  night,  however,  I  decided 
to  do  my  best,  so  on  hands  and  knees 
I  painfully  started  in  the  direction 
of  camp. 

"Often  I  had  heard  of  those  pil- 
grimages of  the  followers  of  Buddha 
or  Mohammed  where  the  pilgrim 
measured  his  length  along  the  road 
to  some  distant  shrine,  but  never 
before  had  I  realised  how  tedious  the 
task  must  be.  Perhaps,  even  though 
my  progress  was  slow,  I  might  have 
reached  camp  sometime  during  the 
night,  but  a  new  difficulty  arose,  for, 
as  I  made  my  way  over  the  grass, 
the  mosquitos  would  rise  in  countless 
swarms  and  settle  upon  me.  Being 
without  my  coat  and  hat,  I  was  un- 
protected on  back,  arms  and  head  so 
that  I  had  to  continually  stop  to 
brush  them  away. 

"S°$  slow  had  my  progress  become 
and  so  annoying  were  the  mosquitoes 
that  I  perceived  I  would  never  reach 
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camp;  in  the  remaining  light,  I 
glanced  around  me  and  found  that 
I  was  near  the  spot  where  I  had 
discovered  the  beavers'  den,  a  few 
days  before,  once  more  I  began  to 
crawl  and  soon  reached  the  place. 

"I  found  that  the  Beavers  had 
been  busy  since  my  visit  and  had 
again  closed  the  opening  which  I  had 
made,  but  it  was  soon  uncovered 
and  leaving  the  place  open  for  air, 
I  crawled  into  the  tunnel  and  on  up 
to  the  den  above.  The  beaver,  no 
doubt  alarmed  by  the  noise  made  in 
pulling  open  the  tunnel,  had  escaped 
into  the  water,  for  I  found  the  place 
vacant  and  glad  of  this  refuge  from 
the  cool  night  air  and  blood  thirsty 
mosquitoes,  resolved  to  stay  there 
until  morning. 

"Long  will  I  hold  the  remembrance 
of  that  night,  as  hour  after  hour  pas- 
sed with  leaden  footsteps.  Too  tired 
to  rest,  my  aching  body  refused  to 
be  quiet  in  any  position  on  the  hard 
ground,  my  ankle  throbbed  con- 
tinually while  alternate  fever  and 
chills  took  possession  of  me. 

"Now  and  then  a  beaver  wmld 
make  his  way  into  the  runway.  I 
could  hear  him  as  he  came  pattering 
up  the  tunnel,  but  on  reaching  the 
den,  his  sense  of  smell  or  some  other 
instinct  causing  him  alarm  down  he 


would  scurry,  with  a  splash  into  the 
water  below. 

"Like  all  other  periods  whether 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  the  night  passed 
away,  and  a  little  light  began  to 
creep  into  the  tunnel  from  the  hole 
above,  then,  summoning  all  my 
strength  and  power  of  endurance  I 
dragged  myself  once  more  to  the 
river  bottom  and  crawled  slowly  on 
toward  camp,  revived  somewhat  by 
the  brisk  morning  air. 

"I  had  not  gone  far  however,  before 
Frank,  on  horseback  came  galloping 
around  a  bend  in  the  river  ahead. 
When  I  raised  up  and  waved,  he 
saw  me  and  soon  I  was  in  the  saddle 
while  Frank  led  the  horse  to  the  camp 
where  I  lay  for  many  days  in  a  weak 
condition,  but  Frank's  excellent 
nursing  and  the  pure  air  of  the  coun- 
try, combined,  to  bringmeto  my  feet 
again,  completely  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  my  mad  race  with 
death." 

The  story  was  ended,  but  still  the 
group  remained  silent,  seeing  yet 
in  the  flickering  fire  within  the  grate, 
fierce  overwhelming  force  which  swept 
in  such  swift  strides  over  the  broad 
prairie.  When  from  the  hall  came 
the  sound  of  a  clock  striking  midnight, 
the  story  forgotten,  once  more  we 
sang  the  old  song,  bidding  sad 
farewell  to  the  ^ld  year  and  welcom- 
ing gladly  the  New. 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


An  Attempt  To  Acquaint  The  Amateur  With 
The  Delicate  Art  Of  Weaving  The  Web  And 
Making  The  Frame  Of  The  Snow-Shoe;  What 
To  Use  And  How  To  Use  It. 


(Author's  Note  — Mr.  E.  Kreps,  a  well- 
known  writer  on  trapping  and  outdoor  sports 
familiar  to  most  of  those  who  read  the  trap- 
ping magazines  has  written  one  of  the  only 
truly  ievealing  and  enlightening  articles  on 
how  to  make  snow-shoes. 

An  article  from  his  pen  on  this  subject 
appeared  some  years  ago  in  Fur  News  Maga- 
zine, of  New  York  City,  one  of  the  leading 
trapping  magazines  in  this  country  which 
finds  its  way  into  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  continent.  Along  with  Mr.  Kreps' 
article  there  appeared  drawings  of  the  various 
moves  in  making  these  shoes.  Most  out- 
doOrsmen  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Kreps' 
exceedingly  fine  and  accurate  drawings.  Our 
artist's  pen  has  reproduced,  anew,  Mr.  Kreps' 
drawings.  Figures  I,  II,  IV,  V  and  VI  are 
after  Mr.  Kreps?  drawings  and  should  be  so 
clear  and  definite  that  even  the  amateur 
should  be  able  to  follow  them  without  trouble.) 


The  snow-shoe  has  occupied  a  very  unique 
position  indeed  in  the  history  of  the  northern 
country;  in  fact  it  has  been  a  progressive 
history-maker.  It  has  been  a  breaker  of 
trails  into  the  little-explored  places  where 
deep  snows  make  foot-work  without  the  aid 
of  some  such  contrivance  as  the  snow-shoe 
almost  an  impossibility  to  hold  one  up  and 
so  make  travel,  (to  the  expert  at  least,)  a 
thing  of  comparative  ease.  The  canoe  and 
the  snow-shoe  have  been  the  happy  mediums 
of  travel  throughout  the  North;  one  on  the 
waters,  and  the  other  over  the  snows  in  winter. 


In  far  northern  use  the  snow-shoes  lead  over 
the  skis.  The  skis  were  a  European  intro- 
duction. The  snow-shoes  were  in  use  in  the 
North  when  the  early  traders  first  came  among 
the  native  Indians.  One  will  find  nine 
northerners  using  snow-shoes  to  one  person 
using  skis  although  as  time  moves  on  the  skis 
are  finding  more  and  more  devotees  in  the 
North.  Where  thin  snows  occur  the  skis 
are  in  their  element;  where  heavy  snows  come 
piling  up  the  snow-shoe  is  most  in  evidence. 

Throughout  the  eastern  part  of  Canada, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  States, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  West,  the  so-called 
Eastern  snow-shoe  is  the  type  mostly  in 
use.  Just  as  the  bass-wood  canoe  is  the 
canoe  of  commerce,  so  is  the  Eastern  snow- 
shoe  the  commercial  snow-shoe,  meaning 
that  the  factories  turn  them  out  for  the  trade, 
selling  some  perfectly  lady-like  appliances 
which  one  buys  mainly  for  the  frame  there- 
after taking  out  the  central  fine  web  and  work- 
ing in  a  mid-portion  with  a  wider  mesh,  with 
larger  spaces  in  between  so  that  the  snow  can 
slip  in  through.  The  trouble  with  the  finely- 
meshed  shoe  is  that  the  snow  packs  into  the 
fine  spaces  and  plugs  or  balls  up — and  this  is 
especially  true  if  the  snow  is  at  all  moist. 
However,  the  tip-portion  and  the  back-por- 
tion of  the  shoe  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  fine 
webbing,  with  the  central  part  wider-meshed. 
As  a  general  rule  the  nature  of  the  webbing 
of  the  hornet-manufactured  snow-shoes  cannot 
but  be  condemned,  for  the  simple  reason, 
again,  that  when  the  wet  snow  assails  them, 
they  sag.  Of  course  the  webbing  made  of 
moose-hide  and  caribou-hide  is  best,  and  willnot 
greatly  sag  (if  a  little  care  be  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  the  thongs).  Naturally 
both  moose-hide  thongs  and  caribou  thongs 
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are  hard  to  get  hold  of  and  so  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  use  cow-hide;  which  should  not 
be  hard  to  obtain.  The  cow-hide  webbings 
of  the  commercial  snow-shoes  may  be  given 
many  coats  of  varnish,  and  by  occasionally 
following  up  this  performance,  (putting  one 
coat  on  top  of  another),  the  sag  may  be  taken 
out  of  them,  as  this  will  stiffen  them  consider- 
ably, making  them  sufficiently  impervious 
to  the  attacks  of  moisture  to  give  good  service. 

Some  snow-shoes  are  made  with  turned-up 
tips,  and  no  doubt  they  have  a  certain  value, 
but  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  rough-and-ready 
snow-shoes  of  the  northern  men  are  of  the 
flat  type.  Many  of  the  long,  narrow  shoes 
have  turned-up  tips,  but  such  will  not  be 
considered  to  any  great  extent  in  this  article. 
Our  attention  will  be  given  namely  to  the 
flat  style  of  shoe. 

It  is  generally  thought  by  those  who  have 
not  made  a  pair  of  snow-shoes  that  the 
weaving  of  the  web  is  the  most  difficult  part 
in  the  making  of  them.  However,  once  the 
general  principles  of  this  weaving  are  thor- 
oughly comprehended  the  process  is  not  so 
intricate  as  would  seem.  It  is  the  making  of 
the  frame  that  is  really  the  most  difficult  part. 
To  make  a  perfect  frame  is  the  first  point 
scored  in  the  making  of  these  shoes.  Many 
weave  the  snow-shoe^  after  no  set  rules,  nor 
the  same  any  two  times,  but  the  frame  (ac- 
cording to  the  style  of  the  shoe)  is  certainly 
made  the  same  every  time.  At  least  one 
follows  this  set  rule  if  no  other,  whether  the 
web  is  woven  in  blind  or  following  the  regular 
method,  which  is  really  simple  once  one  has 
done  it.  Needless  to  say  most  trappers  are 
able  to  make  their  own  snow-shoe,s.  Those 
who  do  not  are  not  the  fellows  far  out  in 
the  "sticks."  A  snow-shoe  must  be  excep- 
tionally well  woven,  and  of  the  best  material, 
if  intended  to  stand  a  winter's  hard  service 
on  the  snow.  Some  sno\v-shoes  have  to  be 
re-filled  as  many  as  three  times  during  the 
season.  For  this  reason  it  is  essential  to 
know  how  to  weave  your  own  webs. 

The  frames  of  the  snow-shoes  may  be  made 
of  one  of  many  kinds  of  materials.  White 
ash  some  consider  foremost  although  the 
white  birch  is  a  close  second,  if  not  a  leader. 
The  main  idea  in  procuring  frame-sticks  is  to 
obtain  straight-grained  pieces,  for  vary  obvious 
reasons.  It  may  take  a  great  deal  of  search- 
ing, but  it  will  pay  to  do  the  best  you  can. 
Mr.  Kreps  gives  his  idea  of  making  the  frame 
of  the  snow-shoe  and  how  to  steam  the  sticks, 
which  it  will  be  hard  to  equal  as  I  have  tried 
it  out.    He  says: 


"Snow-shoe  frames  are  made  of  tough, 
light  wood.  Many  kinds  of  wood  are  used 
and,  while  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  positively 
which  kind  is  the  best,  I  believe  that  young 
straight-grained  white  ash  is  about  as  good  a 
wood  as  can  be  found.  But  my  experience 
has  been  mostly  with  white  birch,  and  my 
instructions  for  making  the  frames  apply 
to  this  wood,  for  it  is  peculiar  in  many  ways, 
and  cannot  be  split  and  worked  as  freely  as 
certain  other  kinds  of  wood.  To  find  a 
suitable  tree  for  this  purpose  is  sometimes 
difficult.  I  once  went  into  the  bush  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  miles  to  get  a  tree,  then  split 
it,  and  carried  one  half  home.  I  surely 
earned  that  wood,  but  I  made  a  pair  of 
frames  which  were  so  light  that  old  woodsmen 
said  I  would  break  them  on  my  first  trip; 
however,  I  used  them  all  winter,  then  gave 
them  to  an  old  fellow  who  wore  them  until 
the  filling  was  completely  gone;  and  even  then 
the  frames  were  still' as  good  as  ever.  The 
tree  from  which  the  frames  are  to  be  made 
should  not  be  more  than  eight  inches  in 
diameter;  six  inches  is  better.    It  should  have 
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drooping  branches,  and  must  have  eight  or  ten 
feet  of  the  trunk  straight  and  free  of  limbs, 
and  absolutely  without  a  particle  of  twist 
to  the  grain.  Such  trees  may  be  found 
occasionally  growing  along  the  edge  of  a 
swamp. 

"After  the  tree  has  been  felled  and  a  section 
of  the  proper  length  cut  off,  a  groove  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  deep  is  carefully  cut  the 
entire  length  along  one  side,  care  being  used 
not  to  strike  hard,  as  that  would  injure  the 
wood.  When  the  groove  is  finished  a  similar 
one  is  cut  on  the  opposite  side.  The  stick 
should  be  split  with  wooden  wedges,  and  if 
it  is  properly  done  the  split  will  follow  the 
grooves.    The  best  half  should  then  be  chosen 
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for  the  proposed  snow-shoe  frames,  and  this 
should  be  ripped  lengthwise  with  a  saw  or 
split,  as  desired.  Each  of  the  pieces  will  make 
a  frame  or  bow.  One  side  of  the  stick  is  then 
cut  and  planed  until  it  is  perfectly  straight, 
and  its  face  at  a  right  angle  to  the  bark 
side,  or  at  least  it  must  be  so  in  the  middle 
which  forms  the  toe  of  the  snowshoe,  for  there 
should  be  nothing  taken  off  of  the  b ark-side, 
not  even  the  bark,  until  after  the  wood  is  bent 
into  shape  for  the  snowshoe  frame.  It  is 
best  if  the  entire  stick  is  worked  out  from  the 
bark  side,  but  the  wood  may  be  planed 
straight  at  all  parts  except  in  the  middle, 
where  the  greatest  strain  comes.  Then  the 
third  side  of  the  stick  is  marked  off  with  a 
marking  gauge  and  either  cut  or  sawed  to  the 


mark.  The  fourth  side,  (the  inside  of  the 
stick),  which  will  be  the  inside  of  the  finished 
frame,  is  then  cut  down  to  the  proper  dimen- 
sions, but  on  this  side  an  even  thickness  is 
not  maintained,  the  toe  portion  being  cut 
thinnest  with  the  heel — ends  of  the  sticks — 
coming  next.  For  a  snow-shoe  of  average 
size,  (say  44  inches  in  length  and  14  inches 
wide),  the  stick  should  measure  eight-and-one- 
half  feet  in  length,  one  inch  in  width,  seven- 
eighths  inch  thick  at  the  parts  which  will 
become  the  middle  of  the  shoe  (B  to  C  in 
Figure  I),  one-half  inch  at  A,  and  about  five- 
eighths  inch  at  the  ends.  Before  anything 
more  can  be  done  with  the  wood  a  form  for 
bending  the  frames  must  be  made.  A  con- 
venient form  made  of  planks,  is  shown  in 
Number  2  of  Figure  I.  For  steaming  the 
wood  properly  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  steam- 
ing box,  which  is  merely  a  long  case;  the » 
steam  from  a  boiling  tea-kettle  is  turned  in  at 
one  end  so  that  the  hot  steam  successfully 
travels  the  entire  length.  The  wood  should 
be  steamed  thus  an  hour  and  then  it  is  ready  for 
bending.  Number  2  of  Figure  I  shows  how 
the  wood  is  bent  and  secured  on  the  form. 
The  toe  must  be  formed  very  carefully, 
bending  only  a  little  at  first,  then  releasing, 
then  bending  a  little  more,  and  so  on  until 
the  wood  can  be  easily,  and  safely,  bent  to 
complete  the  desired  shape  and  secured  by 
nailing  blocks  to  the  form.  The  form  should 
be  made  from  two-inch  planks,  so  that  it  will 
accommodate  the  two  frames,  one  frame  on  one 
side,  the  other  on  the  other  side.  The  wood 
is  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  on  the  form  before 
filling,  and  this  will  require  at  least  two  weeks. 
After  the  frames  are  dry  they  may  be  taken 
from  the  form,  the  tail  end  of  each  fastened 
and  the  cross-bars  fitted  into  place.  The  ends 
may  be  secured  with  a  wood  screw  until 
after  the  frames  have  been  strung,  but  the 
screw  should  then  be  removed  and  the  ends 
tied  with  rawhide,  through  gimlet  holes, 
the  part  between  being  counter-sunk  so  that 
the  thongs  will  be  protected  from  wear  and 
tear.  Number  5  of  Figure  I  shows  how  this  is 
done.  The  cross-bars  are  pieces  of  flat, 
strong  wood,  about  one  and  one  fourth  inches 
wide  and  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  with 
rounded  edges.  These  should  be  placed  about 
16  or  17  inches  apart,  measuring  from  centre 
to  centre,  and  so  placed  that  when  the  frame 
is  suspended  on  the  hands  midway  between 
these  two  sticks  the  tail  will  outweight  ..the 
toe  by  just  a  few  ounces.  These  cross-bars 
should  be  carefully  mortised  into  the  frame 
as  shown  in  the  small  diagram  in  the  centre  of 
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Number  3,  of  Figure  I.  In  both  sides  of  the 
frame,  from  D  to  E,  also  from  F  to  G,  gimlet 
holes  are  bored  through  the  holes  from  outside 
to  inside  at  intervals  of  two  inches,  or  a  little 
more,  the  bows  being  in  pairs,  obliquely 
placed,  and  counter-sunk  between.  Three 
holes  are  also  bored  through  each  cross-bar 
as  shown." 

Personally  I  vastly  prefer  using  hickory  for 
snowshoe  frames,  if  this  wood  is  to  be  had. 
The  bark  is  of  a  tenacious  nature,  and  will 
readily  bend.  As  Mr.  Kreps  says,  the  bark 
should  be  unmarred;  it  should  be  left  on; 
as  the  bending  is  facilitated,  by  reason  of  this; 
to  a  marked  degree;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  hickory  whose  bark  is  exceedingly 
tough  and  gives  no  trouble  at  all.  Birch  and 
white  ash,  however,  are  the  woods  mostly 
used,  though  hickory  (where  it  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed) makes  for  some  very  good,  tough,  service- 
able frames. 

Illustrations  showing  how  to  curve  the 
frame  affords  perfection  of  curve,  of  course. 
However,  it  is  easier  to  make  a  perfect  draw- 
ing of  the  moves  (at  least  to  the  artist)  than  to 
make  the  curves,  in  practice.  Mr. 
Kreps'  steaming  case  can  hardly  be  equalled.  In 
summing  up  various  means  of  steaming  we 
finally  have  to  admit  that  the  Kreps'  system 
is  the  best.  However,  I  may  add  a  few 
remarks  here.  Mr.  Kreps  speaks  of  keeping 
the  stick  in  the  case  only  an  hour  before  it  is 
taken  out  and  used.  When  the  bending  is 
done  I  understand  that  he  bends  it  at  one 
time.  I  find  that  the  stick  should  be  steamed 
for  about  an  hour,  then  taken  out  and  bent 
at  the  points  demanded,  as  at  the  tip,  the 
curves  of  the  sides,  and  in  the  tail  end. 
Steam,  therefore,  an  hour,  take  it  out  and  then 
work  the  bend-parts  well;  put  in  the  case  and 
steam  again  and  after  a  while  take  it  out 
again  and  Work  the  bends  to  get  them  accus- 
tomed to  it.  Then  after  the  second  time 
steam  a  slight  time  longer  and  when  you 
finally  take  them  out  you  will  find  that  making 
the  bends  is  vastly  simplified.  When  bending 
the  frame  on  the  plank  form  see  to  it  that  there 
are  plenty  of  blockings  around  the  edges  to 
hold  the  frame  perfectly  in  place,  so  as  not 
to  bulge  at  one  point,  and  in  right  on  the 
point  directly  opposite  it.  The  cutting  and 
shaping  of  the  snow-shoe  stick  is  comparative- 
ly easy  and  simple  to  the  steaming  and  bending 
of  it.  WThen  done  the  frame  should  scan  well, 
with  even  width  throughout  answering  to  all 
other  points. 

When  the  frame  has  been  prepared  so  that 
it  is  quite  perfect  it  is  left  to  dry  on  the  planks 


for  a  week  or  so  and  is  then  ready  to  take  out 
and  string  up  with  suitable  thongs. 

Cow-hide  is  commonly  used,  or  caribou 
or  moose-hide  if  they  are  obtainable.  A 
green  cow-hide  may  be  placed  under  running 
water  for  a  week  after  which  time  the  hair  can 
be  pulled  out  or  scraped  away  with  a  knife. 
If  this  is  done  (that  is  if  the  hide  is  scraped) 
the  knife  should  not  be  allowed  to  dig  too  deep 
as  this  mars  the  grain  of  the  hide  and  so 
considerably  weakens  it.  Says  a  well-known 
trapper,  J.  W.  Hicks,  of  British  Columbia: 

"The  hides  of  any  of  our  larger  animals  will 
make  good  filling,  those  killed  early  in  the 
season  being  best,  of  course.    I  once  owned  a 
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pair  of  snow-shoes  filled  with  horse-hide  which 
gave  me  excellent  service.  I  have  also  used 
bearskin  as  thongs  for  the  webbing  of  a  snow- 
shoe  though  I  do  not  recommend  it.  Cow- 
hide, when  procurable,  is  generally  preferred 
for  the  heavy  filling.  This  is  usually  cut 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and  the  hair 
removed  by  scraping  with  a  sharp  knife  after 
which  it  should  be  soaked  and  thoroughly 
stretched,  either  by  winding  on  a  couple  of 
trees  (and  taking  up  the  stretch  with  swifters), 
or  by  winding  on  a  stout  frame,  being  careful 
not  to  foul  the  strands.  Then  taking  up  the 
stretch  where  the  string  is  made  fast,  (and 
passing  it  along  to  the  other  end,)  the  hide  is 
left  on  the  frame  until  thoroughly  dry  when 
it  is  ready  to  go  into  the  shoe.  The  fine 
filling  of  the  two  ends  is  prepared  in  a  like 
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manner,  but  it  should  be  light  deer  or  caribou- 
hide,  the  hair  being  removed  with  ashes,  or 
with  a  graining  knife." 

This  trapper  mentions  the  use  of  a  different 
hide  as  thongs  for  the  tip  and  the  tail-end  of 
the  shoe.  As  a  rule,  the  same  sort  of  hide  is 
used  throughout,  merely  that  the  end  and 
tail  thongs  be  cut  and  pulled  finer;  the  heavi- 
est thongs  to  make  up  the  centre.  Mr. 
Douglas  Wetmore  Clinch,  in  Miller's  Field 
and  Stream  Magazine  has  some  rather  inter- 
esting points  in  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  the  snow-shoe  thongs.    He  says : 

"Allen's  practice  was  to  lay  aside,  late  in 
the  fall,  the  skin  of  some  bull  moose  shot  by 


one  of  his  parties.  This  having  been  cleaned 
of  all  meat,  he  laid  it  on  the  ground  and 
strewed  it  with  wood  ashes  from  the  camp- 
stove.  The  whole  was  then  sprinkled  with 
water,  wound  up  tight  and  placed  in  a  barrel. 
In  due  time  the  ashes  loosened  the  hair  and  this 
was  removed  by  hand.  Then  when  the  hide 
was  soft  the  first  insertion  was  made  in  the 
middle,  and,  cutting  even,  one  continuous 
long  thong  was  constructed.    And  just  here 


the  most  vital  thing  in  the  preparation  of  the 
thong  was  attended  to.  First  the  end  of  the 
thong  was  nailed  to  a  stout,  even  club  and 
about  thirty  feet  of  the  thong  being  strung 
out,  the  end  (or  place  in  the  thong  at  thirty 
feet)  wound  round  a  spike.  Two  men  then 
threw  their  entire  weight  into  one  steady  pull 
and  after  each  'stretch'  wound  up  a  foot  or  so. 
This  process  took  the  stretch  out  of  the  thong 
and  the  necessary  length  being  wound  up, 
the  piece  was  laid  away  to  dry.  Just  before 
stringing  a  bow  the  thong  was  soaked  in  water. 
Thus  the  stretch  was  removed  before  the  mesh 
was  woven  on  the  bow,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  'draw',  which,  as  above  men- 
tioned, would  warp  the  strongest  bow  if 
drawn  too  tight." 

The  point  contained  in  the  above  is  to  take 
the  "stretch"  out  of  the  thongs,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  practical 
snow-shoe  weaving.  Mr.  Clinch  here 
speaks  of  cutting  the  thongs  on  one  contin- 
uous round  without  cutting  the  thong,  thus 
getting  a  thirty  foot  length,  when  it  is  pulled 
to  stretch  it  well.  Where  shorter  thongs  are 
cut  they  may  be  connected  in  the  Kreps' 
manner  as  shown  off  to  the  side  in  Figure  II, 
a  method  I  have  successfully  used.  1  have 
never  tried  the  Clinch  continuous-thong 
method,  so  cannot  say  anything*  about  it. 

The  thongs  should  be  cut  wide  enough  so 
that  when  they  have  again  been  soaked  (as 
thongs)  they  may  be  pulled  so  that  the 
central  part  of  the  web  has  thongs  fwe  six- 
teenths of  an  inch  wide.  Quite  different  from 
this  the  thongs  for  the  tip  and  tail  end  of  the 
shoe  when  soaked  and  stretched  should  be 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  width.  All  thongs 
should  be  wet  when  you  begin  to  lace  them 
into  the  shoe.  To  get  the  width  of  the  thong 
from  which  you  are  to  pull  it  into  the  five 
sixteenth  inch  state,  experiment  with  some 
strands  by  pulling  them,  wet,  and  this  should 
give  you  a  hint  as  to  the  right  width.  Dry 
thongs  should  never  be  worked  into  a  web 
as.  they  will  contiin  a  stretch,  thus  warping 
the  shoe  later  on. 

As  pieviously  stated  a  shoe  having  a  close 
mesh  will  pack  in  with  snow,  thus  making 
it  heavy  and  generally  unsatisfactory,  and 
this  is  especially  true  it  you  are  in  a  country 
where  moist  snow  occurs,  or  in  the  spring 
months,  most  anywhere.  A  narrow  mesh 
to  the  toe  or  tip  and  the  tail,  is  all  right, 
however,  with  a  heavier  mesh  for  the  centre. 
Our  artist  has  shown  very  ably  in  Figure  VII 
a  wide-meshed  centre  to  a  shoe  with  a  tip  and 
tail-end  of  the  shoe  in  narrow  mesh.  The 
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wider  mesh  in  the  centre  will  allow  of  the  snow 
sifting  through  very  readily. 

We  have  already  told  how  the  raw-hide 
lanyard  has  been  strung  inside  the  toe  portion 
of  the  curved  frame,  better  exemplified  in 
Number  4  of  Figure  I.  A  glance  will  suffice 
to  show  how  this  is  done.  This  lanyard 
should  be  stretched  fairly  tight.  Turning 
to  Figure  II  will  be  seen  how  the  thongs  are 
connected  to  this  lanyard.  A  glance  should 
be  sufficient  to  tell  you  the  meaning  of  this. 
You  are  now  ready  to  begin  weaving  in  the 
tip-portion.  The  tip  and  the  tail-end  of  the 
shoe  should  be  worked  in  first;  the  central 
portion  last. 

You  start  your  front  weaving  by  fastening 
the  thong  to  the  lanyard  down  in  the  lower 
left  hand  corner;  from  there  the  thong  runs  up 
to  the  tip-lanyard;  over  it;  and  twists  down 
over  itself  about  an  inch:  then  passes  down 
to  the  right-hand  corner;  over  the  corner 
lanyard;  twists  over  itself  about  an  inch  then 
passes  over  the  right-hand  lanyard  at  the 
point  numbered  3,  and,  with  a  single  twist 
to  it  the  thong  passes  tightly  across  the  shoe 
to  the  left  hand  side  to  the  lanyard  at  the 
point  numbered  4,  where,  after  a  single  twist 
it  passes  on  to  the  first  thong,  twists  down  along 
that  till  it  gets  to  the  starting  point,  when  the 
first  round  is  completed.  From  there  it  slips 
down  under  the  lanyard  at  the  point  numbered 
5;  under  it,  over  it,  and  is  carried  straight  on 
up  to  the  tip-lanyard  at  the  point  numbered 
6  where  it  twists  down  along  itself  like  the 
first  round;  it  is  then  carried  down,  and 
(instead  of  going  down  to  the  corner  lanyard 
like  the  first  round)  this  one  goes  around  the 
first  round  that  stretches  across  the  shoe; 
it  twists  up  around  itself,  passes  to  the  lan- 
yard at  the  point  numbered  7,  makes  a  single 
twist  and  passes  tightly  across  the  shoe  to 
the  point  numbered  8,  makes  a  single  twist 
and  passes  down  on  the  other  side,  going 
around  the  first  round,  twists  up  along  itself 
and  is  then  carried  on  up  to  the  tip  lanyard  to 
the  point  numbered  9;  twists  down  around 
itself  and  is  then  carried  down  to  the  lower 
lanyard  at  the  point  numbered  10;  twists  up 
along  itself  then  weaves  in  and  out,  as  shown, 
to  the  point  oh  the  lanyard  numbered  II;  a 
single  twist  and  across  to  the  point  numbered 
12  and  then  weaves  on  down;  twists  around 
the  second  round  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
then  passes  under  the  lanyard  and  is  again 
carried  to  the  top. 

Every  other  round  is  carried  to  the  lower 
lanyard;  the  other  ones  do  not  do  this,  but  are 
twisted  around  the  cross  thongs  just  as  the 


second  round  twisted  around  the  first  cross- 
round  as  shown  in  the  right-hand  side,  and 
as  magnified  in  the  inset,  placing  in  relief 
this  peculiar  twist.  This  performance  of 
alternately  looping  back  is  kept  up  until  the 
toe  portion  is  filled  in;  then  this  is  abandoned 
and  all  rounds  go  to  the  bottom  lanyard  like 
the  first  and  the  third  thong,  which  note.  If 
rightly  done  the  weaving  should  be  brought 
to  a  termination  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
cross-piece  at  the  point  marked  with  an  X. 

While  some  are  against  pulling  the  thongs 
in  the  web  very  tight  (believing  that  this 
will  later  pull  the  frame  out  of  shape  by  its 
draw),  still,  if  the  thongs  are  worked  in  a  wet 
state  and  previously  well  stretched  a  couple 
or  three  times  there  should  be  no  trouble  on 
this  score  and  the  thongs  may  be  pulled  in 
tight.  In  fact  it  is  hard  to  make  these  lacings 
successfully  without  pulling  the  thongs  tight 


during  the  work;  for  the  successive  rounds 
twisting  around  each  other  mean  that  such 
rounds  must  be  strung  tight  so  as  not  to  pull 
them  up  out  of  place. 

All  work  should  scan  perfect,  and  the  weave 
in  and  out  should  be  just  right;  this  can  be 
made  possible  by  following  directions  care- 
fully. The  windings  from  the  lanyards  on  all 
sides  should  answer  to  each  other.  The 
amateur  will  find  it  a  great  lesson  to  take  a 
stiff  one-eighth  inch  wire  and  bend  it  into 
the  shape  of  a  snow-shoe,  putting  in  wire 
cross-bars  and  lanyards  of  cord  in  the  toe- 
portion  and  the  tail-end.  Then  take  cords 
and  weave  a  wed  for  experiment.  You  will 
be  amazed  how  speedily  you  will  thus  get  the 
knack  of  doing  it.  Then  when  you  have 
thoroughly  mastered  every  move  you  can 
readily  take  up  weaving  the  large  shoe  with 
little  or  no  trouble  whatsoever. 
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The  tail  portion  of  the  shoe  is  very  simply 
made;  and  no  trouble  will  be  encountered 
if  the  drawing  (a//er  Kreps),  being  Figure  VI. 
is  carefully  followed.  The  start  is  made  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  with  the  thong,  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  inset  circle.  The 
weaving  terminates  at  the  point  marked  X. 
being  at  the  centre  of  the  cross-bar.  As  in  all 
the  other  work  see  to  it  that  the  weaving 
scans  well  and  all  winding  and  twistings  on  one 
side  answer  to  those  on  the  other.  It  will 
be  noted  that  t,he  lanyard  on  both  the  front 
cross-bar  and  the  back  cross-bar  jumps  from 
one  corner  hole  to  the  centre  hole,  and  thence 
to  the  other  corner  hole.  To  preserve  tight- 
ness and  narrowness  of  space  in  this  lan:  ard 
cords  aie  temporarily  wrapt  around  the  lan- 
yard to  the  cross-bar  holding  it  till  the  central 
twistings  (as  shown  in  Figure  4)  reach  up  to 
wrap  around  the  cross-bar  and  the  lanyard 
when  these  temporary  cords  may  be  taken 
away,  being  permanently  relieved  by  these 
bindings.  A  glance  at  the  illustrations  should 
be  more  plain  than  this  writing,  perhaps;  as 
the  weaving  in  practice  is  shown. 


The  toe-portion  and  the  tail-end  of  the  shoe 
being  finished  the  central  portion  is  the  next. 
You  now  glance  at  Figure  III.  (A)  is  the 
upper  cross-bar.  (B)  is  the  lower  cross-bar. 
The  windings  in  the  centre  part  do  not  con- 
nect up  to  lanyards,  but  are  connected  right 
to  the  outer  frame  as  shown.  The  fact  that 
these  thongs  are  bound  to  the  frame  suggests 
readily  enough  that  the  edges  should  not  be 
sharp  as  that  will  cut  the  raw-hide;  therefore 
from  one  arrow-point  to  the  other  of  (D)  the 
edges  are  rounded  to  take  away  the  sharp 
edge.  This  rounding-off  process  should  just 
be  enough  to  take  away  the  sharp  edge.  (C) 
of  Figure  III  is  what  is  known  as  the  toe-cord. 
On  this  the  weight  ol  the  foot  will  rest.  The 
thong  is  made  fast  to  the  frame  at  the  left 
side;  it  passes  across  the  frame  and  thus  back 
and  forth  tightly  until  the  fourth  round 
reaches  the  left  side  when  a  tight  hitch  loop 
is  thrown  inside  the  frame  over  all  these 
thongs;  then  the  thong  is  carried  light  to  the 
right-hand  side;  it  goes  around  the  frame; 
another  loop  is  thrown  inside  the  frame  there. 
Now  the  thong  is  carried  in  about  an  inch 
along  the  toe-cord  when  a  firm  loop  is  there 
thrown  around  the  toe-cord;  from  there  the 
thong  passes  up  to  the  forward  cross-bar  over 
over  it;  down;  and  twists  around  itself;  works 
in  through  the  loop  on  the  toe-cord  and  from 
there  passes  down  to  the  exact  centre  of  the 
lower  cross-bar  (B)  It  goes  under  the 
cross-bar;  twists  around  itself  and  from 
there  goes  up  to  the  toe-cord;  passes 
up  to  the  forward  cross-bar,  and 
thereafter  twists  down  along  itself  till  it  again 
reaches  the  toe-cord  when  it  passes  under 
the  toe-cord  and  up  over  the  first  round;  from 
there  it  passes  over  to  the  left-side  of  the 
frame  and  loops  around  the  frame.  Figure  V. 
(After  Kreps)  shows  how  to  make  this  frame 
loop,  which,  by  the  way,  is  an  exceedingly 
good  one.  When  this  loop  is  made  the  thong 
twists  tightly  back  along  itself,  as  shown  in 
Figure  III,  and  from  there  shoots  across  to 
the  right  side,  and,  withdrawing  it  tight  a 
loop  like  the  one  of  the  left  side  is  thrown 
around  the  frame;  then  it  twists  around  itself 
and  from  there  passes  up  to  the  toe-cord;  from 
there  up  to  the  front  cross-bar;  and  thereafter 
twists  down  around  itself  again  to  the  toe- 
cord;  from  there  down  to  the  left  side  of  the 
first  round;  twists  up  along  itselt  and  then 
passes  up  to  the  left-hand  side.  But  now 
instead  of  passing  up  to  the  cross-bar  this 
second  round  goes  up  to  the  toe-cord  and  goes 
around  that;  twists  once  around  i  tself  and 
then  over  the  first  cross-round  and  then  over 
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to  the  frame  where  a  loop  is  thrown  as  before 
and  the  thong  twists  around  itself  as  before; 
then  it  crosses  the  frame  to  the  right-hand 
side;  loops  around  the  frame;  twists  around 
itself  and  then  passes  up  to  the  toe-cord  on 
that  side;  over  the  toe-cord;  under  it  weaving 
in  and  out,  and  then  down,  following  the  course 
of  the  third  round  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  third  round  passes  down  to  the 
right  of  the  first  round;  twists  up  along  itself 
and  from  there  passes  on  to  the  toe-cord  and 
then  (unlike  the  previous  round)  goes  up  to  the 
cross-bar  like  the  first  round;  it  twists  down 
along  itself;  then  weaves  downward  in  and  out, 
accurately,  when  finally  the  third  loop-knot  is 
thrown  around  the  frame;  it  twists  along 
itself  and  so  passes  on  to  the  right  side  of 
the  frame;  a  loop  is  thrown;  the  thong  twists 
around  itself  and  passes  up  to  the  front  cross- 
bar as  before;  then  down  around  the  toe-cord; 
and  so  the  fourth  round  is  going.  The 
fourth  round  goes  to  the  left  of  the  second  round. 
Study  the  next  move  very  carefully,  as  it  con- 
tains the  secret  of  this  looping.  Here  you 
skip  two  rounds,  the  second  and  the  third. 
Directly  above  the  second  round  it  goes  in 
and  under,  coming  out  and  then  weaves  in  and 
out  down  to  where  the  fourth  binding  is  made 
to  the  frame.  Thus  on  the  right-hand  side, 
also,  the  fourth  round  instead  of  being  carried 
up  to  the  toe-cord,  twists  up  around  the  cords 
along  the  edge  of  the  second  round;  then 
works  on  down  to  twist  around  the  lower 
cross-bar,  to  the  right  of  the  third  round. 
This  is  all  very  smple  but  it  may  take  some 
study  to  realize  its  simplicity. 

How  many  twists  should  there  be  between 
the  toe-cord  and  the  front  cross-bar,  may  be 
asked?  Right  here  attention  should  be 
riveted.    Mr.  Kreps  says: 

"When  the  process  of  filling  has  progressed 
so  far  that  there  are  four  twists  aound  the 
forward  cross-bar,  on  each  side,  this  twisting 
should  be  stopped  and  the  remainder  of  the 
forward  portion  left  open,  for  this  is  where 
the  foot  of  the  wearer  works  through  when 
walking.  This  open  space  should  measure  about 
four  and  one  half  inches  in  width,  and  if  it 
does  not  the  filling  must  be  shifted.  In  the 
very  coarse  meshed  shoes  three  twists  on 
each  side  will  be  all  that  can  be  given.  An 
extra  turn  around  the  toe  cord  should  also 
be  made  on  each  of  these  two  twists  of  the 
filling,  for  considerable  strain  is  thrown 
onto  this  portion." 

In  Figure  VII  our  artist  has  shown  a  draw- 
ing from  an  actual  photo  of  a  snow-shoe,  with 
a  wide-meshed   centre,   and   having  four 


twists  up  to  the  cross-bar  on  each  side  of  the 
toe-hole.  It  is  the  two  twists  one  on  each 
side  of  the  toe-hole  that  should  receive  that 
extra  twisting  with  raw-hide,  the  same 
binding  around  both  the  toe-cord  and  the 
cross-bar.  As  Mr.  Kreps  states,  a  great  deal 
of  strain  is  thrown  on  these,  hence  the  need 
of  reinforcing  them. 

When  you  have  finally  worked  in  your 
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four  twists  on  each  side  of  the  toe-hole, 
(which  run  up  to  the  cross-bar),  then  you  stop 
bringing  them  up  there,  and  connect  them 
directly  to  the  toe-cord;  the  weaving  terminates 
in  the  centre  of  this  toe-cord,  by  the  way. 
The  toe-hole  should  be  amply  large  so  that 
you  can  freely  work  your  toe  forward,  and 
so  that  the  foot  does  not  rub  against  the  sides 
of  the  twistings.  A  four  and  one  half  or  five 
inch  space  for  the  toe-hole  should  be  quite 
sufficient. 

The  weaving  of  the  centre  portion  whould 
terminate  in  the  middle  of  the  toe-cord,  at 
the  point  marked  with  an  X. 


"Fi  g  yn 

As  stated  before  I  would  highly  suggest  that 
a  wire  shoe  frame  be  made,  and  be  worked  in 
with  cord  to  give  you  the  idea  of  how  this 
work  is  done.  After  trying  a  few  times 
you  will  be  able  to  go  ahead  without  trouble 
and  may  then  tackle  the  real  shoes. 

We  have  considered  in  the  above  the  making 
of  the  so-called  Eastern  style  of  snow-shoe, 
It  is  not  the  only  sort  of  shoe,  however.  On 
the  contrary  there  are  many  kinds.  A  great 
variety  of  shoes  is  found  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest  and  Alaska,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  known  of  them  all  for  work  in  and 
among  the  windfalls,  etc.,  is  the  so-called 


Bear-Paw  snowshoe.  In  Figure  VIII  I  show 
a  well-known  type  of  the  Bear-Paw  which  is 
very  simple  to  make  and  may  be  used  almost 
anywhere.  The  beginner  should  have  no 
trouble  whatever  in  making  this  shoe.  It 
may  be  15.inches  wide  by  25  inches  in  length 
which  is  a  good  size.    It  may  be  made  out 
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of  willow  or  spruce.  It  is  all  in  one  piece, 
and  laps,  (as  shown  in  the  illustration), 
and  is  stoutly  and  closely  bound  at  the  point 
(A)  with  a  thong.  If  in  a  country  with  heavy 
snows  the  mesh  may  be  as  much  as  one-and- 
one-half  inches  in  calibre  to  allow  of  the  snow 
sifting  through.  The  winding  begins  some 
what  above  the  centre.  (B)  shows  the  toe- 
cord.  The  weaving  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  shown  in  Figure  IV.  The  top 
twistings  end  at  the  points  (dotted  lines),  (C) 
and  (D).  Thus  from  the  toe-cord  to  the  top 
of  the  frame  there  is  an  opening  without 
any  webbing.  This  hole  should  be  plenty  big 
enough  for  the  toe  even  on  the  wide-meshed 
shoe.  The  Bear-Paw  is  a  light  shoe,  very 
serviceable,  and  is  easily  made. 

In  Figure  IX  I  show  a  long,  narrow  shoe  that 
is  much  in  use  in  places  in  the  north,  and  there 
are  some  who  would  use  no  other.  There  is 
no  specified  length  for  this  shoe  as  you  can 
make  it  as  long  as  you  want.  Some  of  the 
Indians  have  monstrous  long  affairs  in  this 
style  that  are  clumsy  looking,  but  they  seem 
to  make  a  go  of  it.  To  say  the  very  least  this 
is  no  shoe  for  the  country  of  moist  snow. 
The  dry  snow  is  most  suited  to  its  use.  It  is 
most  suited  for  use  on  dry  snow,  and  as  such 
has  a  distinct  purpose  to  fulfil.  At  the  point, 
the  tip,  (AA),  the  two  pieces  are  lapped  and 
are  bound  stoutly  with  cord.  (A)  is  the  first 
Qross-bar;  (B)  the  second;  (C)  the  third. 
(BB)  is  where  the  ends  meet  flat  and  snug  and 
are  fastened  through  gimlet  holes  with  raw- 
hide. (CC)  is  a  cord,  or  three  or  four  cords 
twisted  pulled  tight  through  gimlet  holes,  from 
one  side  of  the  frame  to  the  other.  This  cord 
serves  to  hold  the  tips  firmly  in  place.  The 
centre  of  this  shoe  btween  cross-bar  (A)  and 
cross-bar  (B)  is  woven  practically  the  same  as 
the  centre  Eastern  snow-shoe  referred  to, 
(D)  being  the  toe-cord.  From  cross-bar  (B) 
to  (C)  the  windings  are  made  much  the  same 
way  only  the  thongs  come  up  and  are  looped 
to  cross-bar  (B).  A  couple  of  twists  up  along 
itself,  however,  are  given,  up  from  cross-bar 
(C).  The  tail  of  this  shoe  is  woven  like  the 
Eastern  snowr-shoe  part.  It,  however,  has 
lanyards  along  the  sides,  but  none  along  the 
cross-bar.  The  tip  is  worked  in  on  this  shoe 
much  the  same  as  on  the  Eastern  shoe  previ- 
ously referred  to,  save  that  they  are  hitched 
around  the  top  cord  (CG),  then  taking  another 
slant  as  shown,  up  to  the  lanyard  and  with  a 
twist  or  two  are  brought  to  the  cord  again  at 
the  same  degree  of  slant;  a  hitch  is  thrown  and 
then  taking  the  slant  of  the  first  one  it  con- 
tinues down  to  the  right  hand  corner. 


This  shoe  has  its  tip  turned  up  a  matter  o) 
Jour  inches,  the  curve  upward  being  begun 
where  the  cord  (CC)  goes  across  the  shoe. 
No  doubt  this  curve  helps  in  most  snow-shoes, 
but  it  certainly  does,  more  than  ever,  in  this 
long,  narrow  shoe,  as,  when  going  down  steeps, 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  shoe  poking  under 
the  snow.  No  matter  how  long  the  shoe  is, 
it  should  never  be  over  ten  inches  wide, — a 
length  I  particularly  like  is  five  feet. 

In  Figure  X  is  shown  how  to  tie  the  foot 
fastening  and  no  doubt  an  illustration  will 
do  more  to  show  this  is  done  than  any  amount 
of  written  explanation.  For  that  reason  one 
should  closely  study  Figure  X. 

As  far  as  I  have  read  I  have  come  across 
just  one  explanation  on  how  to  fix  the  foot 
fastenings  to  the  snow-shoe.  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  for  the  life  of  me  improve  upon  it, 
beyond  offering  an  illustration.  Says  Mr. 
Clinch: 

"Having  placed  the  shoes  on  the  ground  and 
the  moccasined  foot  upon  it  the  centre  of  the 
strap  is  first  placed  around  the  heel.  The  ends 
are  then  run  forward,  slipped  down  and  up 
through  the  holes  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
each  end  tied.  I  should  mention  here  that  in 
finishing  the  snow-shoe  two  toe-straps,  suffi- 
ciently snug  enough  to  prevent  the  toe  running 
forward  against  the  cross-bar,  are  placed  in 
position  and  the  ends  worked  into  the  mesh. 
In  any  case  the  ends  of  the  thong,  which  are 
placed  under  the  heel,  are  after  tying,  crossed 
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over  the  toe,  under  the  piece  running  forward 
from  the  heel,  and  tied  again,  thus  forming 
two  toe  straps.  In  removing  the  foot  from 
this  contrivance  the  heel  is  raised,  the  toe 
drawn  back,  and  slipped  under  one  of  the 
straps  running  from  the  heel  forward.  In 
putting  on  the  shoe  this  motion  is  reversed: 
i.e.,  the  traveller,  places,  say,  his  left  foot  on 
the  rear  of  the  right  shoe,  (to  hold  it  in  posi- 
tion); the  right  toe  is  worked  under  the  heel 
strap,  turned  forward  while  the  strap  works 
up  on  the  heel,  and  the  toe  works  under  the 
toe-strap.  By  this  means  the  traveler  can 
almost  instantly  step  into  or  out  of  his  snow- 
shoes  without  any  assistance  from  his  hands." 

Mr.  Clinch  has  some  other  points  on  how  to 
"navigate"  on  these  snow-shoes  that  are  well 
stated : 

"It  seems  that  the  natural  impulse  of  the 
beginner  is  to  lift  his  feet  in  a  circling 
motion,  instead  of  strainght  up,  over  the  edge 
of  the  other  shoe,  and  directly  forward.  In 
actual  traveling  it  is  necessary  to  lift  the  toe 
so  that  the  heel  seems  to  drag,  which  it 


should,  and  to  step  straight  ahead.  In  ascend- 
ing a  grade  the  proper  size  of  toe-hole 
will  allow  enough  of  the  toe  to  pass 
through  to  get  a  hold.  In  going  down 
grades  more  weight  is  thrown  on  the 
toe.  In  running,  the  feet  must  be  lifted  high, 
at  all  costs,  or  otherwise,  a  tumble  will  be 
sure  to  follow.  Every  once  in  a  while  it  is 
necessary  to  lift  the  foot,  rap  the  side  of  the 
bow  sharply  with  the  handle  of  the  axe,  or  a 
stick,  in  order  to  keep  the  snow  from  balling 
up  under  the  fore-part  of  the  foot.  Some 
of  the  more  modern  harness  has  a  piece  of 
leather  fastening  over  the  section  of  the  shoe 
where  this  balling  up  is  apt,  in  fact,  bound  to, 

occur  Use  a  pair  of  smoke-tan 

moccasins  for  dry  going  and  a  pair  of  oil-tans 
for  wet  weather.  Also  it  is  most  important 
that  felt  insoles  (made  from  the  single  layer 
of  felt  used  for  horse  collars)  be  cut  out  to 
fit  the  foot,  to  be  used  in  the  moccasins;  as 
they  are  worth  an  additional  pair  of  socks. 
Also  mittens,  when  used  should  be  strung 
around  the  neck." 


THE  TRAILS 

R.  M.  Benson 

The  old  trails,  the  gold  trails; 

The  trails  we  love  so  well; 
The  grim  trails,  the  dim  trails, 

That  always  lead  to  hell; 
The  mad  trails,  the  glad  trails; 

The  trails  that  break  or  make; 
The  tra.ls  that  our  fathers  took, 

The  trails  our  sons  will  take. 
The  trails  of  stone,  the  trails  of  bone, 

The  trails  of  grass  and  sage; 
The  long  trails,  the  short  trails, 

The  trails  that  have  no  age. 
The  rocky  trails,  the  sandy  trails, 

The  trails  of  plain,  and  hill; 
The  trai,ls  by  river,  lake,  and  wood, 

The  trals  so  lone  and  still. 
The  trails  of  cold  in  the  land  of  gold, 

The  fever  trails  of  the  south; 
The  trails  of  quest,  in  the  livid  west, 

The  eastern  trails  of  doubt. 
The  saddle  trail,  the  pack  trail, 

The  trail  of  horse  and  mule; 
The  dog  trail,  the  cattle  trail. 

The  trail  of  sage,  and  fool. 
We've  cursed  these  trails  with  bitter  hate, 

Yet  now  we  love  them  so; 
The  olden  trails,  the  golden  trails, 

The  trails  of  long  ago. 


WINTER  CAMPING  IN  CANADA 

Leo  M.  Rollins 


FIRST  and  foremost  my  pal  and  I 
had  to  look  to  the  selection  of  our 
camp  equipment,  commonly 
known  as  "duffle."  Great  care  needs 
to  be  used  in  picking  out  essential 
things,  and  weeding  out  non-essen- 
tials. If  great  caution  is  not  exer- 
cised, the  outer  will  find  to  his  dismay 
and  discomfort  that  he  has  brought 
along  a  lot  of  stuff  too  heavy  to  carry 
that  has  to  be  abandoned  in  making 
a  portage,  perhaps,  and  at  a  right 
considerable  financial  loss.  But  aside 
from  the  financial  standpoint,  it  is  a 
poor  policy  to  lug  along  a  bunch  of 
stuff  you  will  have  no  use  for,  that  is 
something  that  will  be  in  your  way. 
That  old  sportsman's  adage:  "Gi 
light,  but  right,"  is  a  line  that  every 
outer  should  hew  to. 

Now,  as  to  the  food  supply,  there's 
really  no  use  in  taking  a  large  supply 
of  food  at  all.  Depend  upon  your 
hunting  skill  to  supply  that.  Of 
course,  take  such  essentials  as  salt, 
bread,  coffee,  or  tea,  and  things  like 
that,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  you 
should  not  be  overburdened  with 
excess  meats,  canned  goods,  and 
things  like  that.  If  you  take  every- 
thing you  will  possibly  require  in  the 
line  of  "eats"  it  will  take  much  of  the 
pleasure  of  hunting  out  of  your  trip. 
You  will  kill  game,  in  that  case,  need- 
lessly. If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  do 
not  take  a  meat  supply,  necessity  will 
afford  you  a  clear  conscience,  in  killing 
what  game  you  require. 

It  is  said  that  Daniel  Boone  could 
go  into  the  wilderness  with  only  a 
rifle  and  a  sack  of  salt  and  live  in 
perfect  comfort  on  the  game  and 
other  wild  food  which  the  forest 
afforded.  And  you  have  perhaps 
heard  the  story  of  the  New  England 
man  who  went  into  the  woods  stripped 
of  everything  but  his  brain,  and  came 
out  again  in  a  few  months  clothed, 
fat  and  perky.  While  few  sportsmen 
want  to  try  that  sort  of  thing  nowa- 
days, those  who  know  the  food  value 
of  the  fruits  of  our  native  trees  and 
shrubs  are  able  to  use  them  to  good 
ad  van  la  le  in  supplementing  other 
foods,  which  they  are  not  able  to 
carry  along  with  them. 


I  shall  note  here  below  a  very 
interesting  sketch  along  this  line 
recently  printed  in  The  Farm  Journal, 
which  I  think  contains  information 
every  outer  should  be  familiar  with: 

"Aside  from  the  numerous  edible 
mushrooms,  roots,  fruits  and  shrubs 
and  smaller  plants,  the  trees  of  our 
forests  afford  a  large  variety  of 
edibles  which  are  hiahly  prized  by 
woods  connoisears.  First  in  import- 
ance, of  course,  are  our  native  nuts 
— beechnuts,  butternuts,  walnuts, 
chestnuts  and  chinkapins,  hazelnuts, 
and  several  kinds  of  hickorynuts, 
including  pecans.  The  kernals  of  all 
of  these  are  not  only  toothsome  but 
highly  nutritious,  and  are  used  by 
vegetarians  to  replace  meat. 

The  oil  of  the  beechnut  is  said  to  be 
little  inferior  to  olive-oil,  while  that 
of  butternuts  and  walnuts  was  used  by 
some  of  the  Indians  for  various  pur- 
poses .  The  Indians,  it  is  said,  also 
formerly  mixed  chestnuts  with  corn- 
meal  and  made  bread  which  was 
baked  in  corn-husks,  like  tamales.  In 
parts  of  Europe  bread  is  made  from 
chestnuts." 

"Acorns  are  commonly  thought  to 
be  fit  only  for  feeding  hogs,  but  many 
kinds  of  them  can  be  made  edible 
and  nourishing  for  people,  as  well. 
The  Indian  custom  was  to  pound  or 
grind  the  acorns,  and  by  treating 
the  pulp  with  hot  water,  leach  out  the 
tannin,  which  makes  m^st  of  them 
unfit  for  eating  when  raw.  The  resulting 
flour,  which  contained  considerable 
starch,  was  either  made  into  a  por- 
ridge or  baked  in  small  cakes  of 
bread.  The  acorns  of  the  basket  or 
cow-oak,  the  chinkapin  oak,  shin  or 
Rocky  Mountain  oak,  live-oak,  and 
of  several  other  species,  are  sweet 
enough  to  be  eaten  raw." 

"One  of  the  best  knowL  fruits  is 
the  persimmon,  which  is  edible  only 
after  it  is  thoroughly  ripe.  As  this 
is  usually  not  until  late  in  the  fall, 
it  is  commonly  thought  that  the  fruit 
must  be  frost-bitten.  If  the  per- 
simmon is  eaten  before  it  is  well 
ripened,  the  tannic  acid  which  the 
fruit  contains  has  a  strongly  astringent 
effect,    which    justifies    the  story 
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of  the  soldier  in  the  Civil  War  who 
said  that  he  had  eaten  green  persim- 
mons so  as  to  shrink  his  stomach  to 
fit  his  rations.  The  pawpaw,  or 
custard  apple,  is  also  best  when 
thoroughly  ripe.  The  fruit  of  some 
species  of  haws  is  eaten  or  preserved 
while  wild  cherries  and  plums  have  a 
food  value." 

" Several  varieties  of  wild  crab- 
apples  make  delicious  jellies.  Some 
of  the  largest,  which  attain  the  size 
of  small  apples,  are  more  or  less 
abundant  throughout  Eastern  North 
Carolina.  Elderberries  are  fre- 
quently used  for  pies  and  for  sauce." 

"The  berries  of  the  hackberry,  or 
sugarberry,  as  it  is  called  in  '  the 
South,  are  dry  but  have  an  agreeable 
taste.  Those  of  the  mulberry  are 
sweet  when  ripe.  The  mulberry  is 
valued  in  some  sections  for  feeding 
hogs  and  poultry. 

"Many  people  like  the  fruit  of  the 
shadbush,  service-berry,  or  June- 
berry,  as  it  is  variously  called.  In 
parts  of  the  country  this  fruit  is  used 
to'  make  jelly." 

"The  French  Canadians  are  said 
to  use  the  acid  flowers  of  the  redbud, 
or  Judas  tree,  in  salads  while  the 
buds  and  tender  pods,  are  pickled  in 
vinegar.  Honey-locust  pods,  often 
locally  called  "honey-shucks,"  con- 
tain a  sweetish,  thick,  cheese-like 
pulp,  which  is  often  eaten.  Those  of 
the  mesquit  furnish  the  Mexicans 
and  Indians  with  a  nutritious  food. 
The  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  famous  for 
their  cookery,  are  reported  to  use 
the  young  buds  of  the  sassafras  as  a 
substitute  for  okra,  in  thickening 
soups." 

The  above  outline  will  give  the 
reader  some  inkling  of  the  various 
edible  articles  of  diet  to  be  found 
within  the  shades  of  the  forest  and  on 
the  hill  and  plain,  as  well  as  in  the 
valleys,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  how 
easily  a  mortal  may  exist  by  depend- 
ing almost  entirely  upon  nature's 
storehouse  for  supplies.  Little  need 
be  taken  along  in  the  line  of  "eats,"  as 
I  have  said  before.  What  is  taken, 
however,  should  be  carefully  selected. 
It  pays  to  buy  the  best  that  money 
can  buy.  Cheap  food  not  only  is 
cheap  in  price,  but  is  usually  cheap  in 


quality.  And  quality  is  what  counts 
most  regardless  of  price.  I  don't 
mean  that  the  outer  should  invest  a 
fortune  in  a  camping  outfit,  but  I  do 
mean  that  he  should  buy  the  best  he 
can  afford,  and  not  overburden  him- 
self with  his  purchases.  That  is  the 
essence  of  success  as  a  camper. 

One  other  thing  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to,  before  we  set  down  the 
details  of  our  winter  camping  trip, 
and  that  is  the  "tip"  that  you  go  well 
shod.  Get  the  right  weight,  not  too 
heavy,  and  remember  that  some 
allowance  is  made  by  the  manufac- 
turer for  the  wearing  of  extra  thick 
socks,  so  don't  buy  more  than  one- 
half  or  one  size  larger  than  your 
regular  shoes,  even  though  you  are 
going  to  put  on  three  pairs  of  heavy 
woolen  socks,  your  usual  size  will 
be  suitable  over  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  socks. 

I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with 
further  preliminaries  as  to  our  outfit. 
Suffice  to  say  we  went  light,  and  were 
not  everburdened  with  grub,  etc., 
we  meant  to  obtain  that  from 
nature's  storehouse,  and  so  we  did. 

Winter  comes  a  little  early  in  the 
wilds  of  Northern  Canada,  and  upon 
our  arrival  we  were  surprised  to  find 
a  rather  deep  snow  on  the  ground. 
It  appeared  we  had  jumped  right  out 
of  summer  into  mid-winter.  How- 
ever, we  soon  got  used  to  the  new 
climate  and  brisk  and  refreshing 
Northern  air,  which  revived  drooping 
spirits  that  a  hot,  sweltering  summer, 
had  visited  upon  us,  and  we  were  scon 
fixed  up  all  snug  and  contented  in  our 
winter  camp,  which  was  a  log  hut  of 
one  good-sized  room,  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  North  Woods. 

We  hunted  big  game  and  small 
game,  fished  through  the  ice  in  the 
nearest  lake,  and  had,  a  regular  good 
time,  as  only  two  venturous  and 
hardy  creatures,  such  as  pal  and  I, 
could  have  had.  We  also  had  a 
rather  lengthy  trap-line,  and  caught 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  furry 
tribe.  Possibly  our  trapping  meth- 
ods would  be  of  some  interest. 

One  morning  we  found  on  our  line 
what  is  probably  the  hardest  fur- 
bearing  animal  in  North  America 
to   trap — a   wolveriae.    It   was  a 
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dandy  specimen.  These  creatures  are 
not  very  plentiful  and  are  found  only 
in  the  wildest  regions  of  this  country. 
The  wolverine  is  exceptionally  strong 
and  powerful  and  the  stoutest  and 
best  trap  obtainable  is  necessary  to 
successfully  snare  or  trap  them.&  On 
a  rabbit,  bird  or  chunk  of  meat  you 
sprinkle  some  wolverine  liquid  bait. 
Directly  under  the  bait,  and  about 
ten  inches  from  the  tree,  set  the  trap 
and  cover  lightly  with  material  simi- 
lar as  possible  to  the  surroundings  so 
that  everything  will  look  natural  to 
the  animal.  Use  trail  scent  on  your 
shoe  soles  in  going  to  and  from  your 
traps.  Animals  crossing  your  trail  may 
thereby  find  their  way  to  the  trap 
and  fall  your  victim.  Different 
brands  of  this  bait  are  on  the  market, 
which  you  can  probably  find  by 
scanning  the  advertising  section  of 
your  outdoor  magazine. 

Our  next  important  catch  was  no 
less  than  a  great  Canadian  bear.  We 
used  the  following  method  to  get  him: 
Find  a  hollow  log,  and  if  possible 
find  one  about  eight  feet  long  and 
hollow  its  entire  length,  covering  the 
fresh  cuts  with  soil  so  as  to  look  as 
natural  as  possible.  You  place  this 
log  near  where  you  expect  to  set  the 
trap,  or  where  you  have  discovered 
some  signs  of  bear.  Then  you  take 
a  good-sized  chunk  of  meat,  cut 
slits  in  it  and  into  these  slits  pour 
your  favorite  liquid  bear  bait.  Then 
take  the  meat,  tie  a  good  stout  cord 
about  it  and  drag  it  in  circles  of 
about  one  hundred  yards  in  every 
direction  from  the  log.  After  you 
have  done  this,  place  the  bait  in  the 
centre  of  the  log  and  set  your  traps 
at  either  end.  Be  sure  to  cover 
the  trap  well  with  old  leaves,  dead 
grass,  or  anything  that  will  make  the 
surroundings  look  natural  and  undis- 
turbed. If  two  bears  venture  your 
way,  you  will  get  them  both,  as 
they  cannot  leave  an  attraction  of 
this  kind.  In  trying  to  get  the  bait 
they  are  morally  certain  to  get 
caught.  Some  trappers  recommend 
building  a  V-shaped  pen  out  of  logs 
and  in  the  back  part  of  the  pen,  or 
smaller  part,  sprinkle  some  of  the 
liquid  bear  bait,  or  whatever  bait  you 
prefer.    Then  set  the  trap  about 


half-way  in,  covering  it  lightly  with 
leaves  or  dead  grass.  Use  the  trail 
scent  on  your  shoes  in  going  to  and 
from  your  traps  and  any  bears  that 
happen  to  cross  your  trail  will  follow 
it  to  the  traps.  If  you  set  your 
trap  in  water,  set  it  where  the  bear 
is  liable  to  come  to  fish,  in  still  water 
near  the  edge  of  the  bank.  Set  your 
trap  so  that  it  will  be  covered  with 
three  or  four  inches  of  water.  Cover 
it  well  with  moss,  also.  Then  three 
or  four  feet  from  your  trap,  out  in 
the  water  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  or  a 
stake,  sprinkle  some  liquid  bait,  or 
whatever  kind  of  bait  you  prefer, 
arranging  a  guideway  of  logs  so  that 
the  bear  in  trying  to  get  out  to  the 
bait  will  have  to  pass  over  your 
trap  and  thus  get  caught.  Always 
fasten  the  chain  of  your  trap  securely 
to  a  heavy  clog  or  drag. 

We  had  very  good  success  trap- 
ping, but  we  had  equally  as  much 
success  hunting.  Pal  took  a  hanker- 
ing for  caribou  shooting,  so  nothing 
would  do  him  but  slip  off  one  morning 
with  the  dawn  without  so  much  as 
saying  a  word  about  it  to  me.  He 
explained  afterward  that  he  just 
thought  I  wouldn't  care  to  go  along, 
so  he  didn't  mention  it  to  me  on  that 
account.  I  was  at  first  indignant, 
but  got  over  it  presently  as  good  pals 
should,  and,  seeing  that  he  had  "given 
me  the  slip"  decided  to  trail  him  in 
the  snow  and  see  what  he  had  hid  up 
his  sleeve. 

The  snow  at  this  early  season 
wasn't  deep  enough  for  snowshoes, 
but  without  them  travelling  was 
pretty  slow  and  tedious,  so  I  decided 
to  wear  mine.  Pal  wasn't  wearing 
his.  In  this  way  I  hoped  to  be  able 
to  overtake  him  before  he  got  very 
far,  but  to  my  dismay  I  found  after 
two  hours  walking  I  had  not  yet 
caught  up  with  him. 

Presently  I  distinctly  heard  a  shot 
away  off  there  to  the  northeast,  and 
I  cursed  the  luck  that  I  was  not  there 
to  be  in  on  the  fun,  as  I  pictured  pal 
leaning  over  that  fallen  monarch  of 
the  north  woods,  a  moose,  or  a  cari- 
bou, or  perhaps  a  bear,  gloating  over 
his  victim.  Oh!  for  one  walloping 
undercut  to  pal's  jaw!  I  was  in  a 
perfect  rage  at  that  moment.  Later 
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my  brain  somewhat  cooled  off,  poss- 
ibly aided  by  the  brisk  morning 
nor'easter,  and  I  regained  control 
over  my  nervous  organism,  and  grew 
comparatively  cNalm.  I  followed  the 
direction  of  the  gunshot,  which  was 
also  the  same  direction  of  pal's  snow- 
trail  and  by  fast  going  I  at  length 
came  in  sight  of  him.  Strange  to 
say,  I  didn't  see  any  signs  of  his 
quarry. 

When  I  reached  him,  I  asked  if  it 
was  he  that  had  been  doing  the 
shooting,  and  he  said  "Yes,  but  I 
missed."  Whereupon,  I  derided  his 
marksmanship  and  told  him  that 
was  his  reward  for  slipping  off  from 
me,  and  trying  to  act  the  game-hog. 
Then  I  let  out  a  tantalizing  laugh 
that  shook  the  surrounding  scenery. 
'Dern  ye,  enough  of  that,  "  he  said 
"I  gather  your  sentiments,  but  keep, 
them  to  yourself.  I  didn't  miss 
anything  but  myself.  My  ride  went 
off  accidentally  and  I  nearly  shot  my 
fool  head  off.  Mere  miracle  that 
you  didn't  find  me  dead  instead  of 
just  darn  badly  scared.    My  nerves 


are  working  overtime,  too,  and  no 
mistake.    Let's  go  back  to  camp." 

Well,  sir,  it  was  my  time  to  look 
foolish.  Here  I  was  giving  pal  the 
horse-laugh  for  missing  some  creature 
of  the  woods,  when  he  had  barely 
escaped  with  his  life  from  self-exe- 
cution. I  apologized,  very  gener- 
ously, copiously  mixed  with  dry 
tears,  and  assisted  the  poor  old  chap 
back  to  headquarters,  where  we 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day 
quietly. 

But  the  next  day  and  for  several 
days  thereafter,  we  went  out  together 
in  search  of  big  game,  and  during  our 
camping  trip  killed  a  total  of  three 
bears,  two  caribou,  one  moose,  and 
one  Canada  lynx,  which  we  considered 
a  pretty  good  record  for  sportsmen  of 
our  calibre. 

Suffice  to  say,  we  came  back  to 
civilization  in  the  spring  in  perfect 
physical  condition,  happy,  regener- 
ated, and  ready  for  the  tasks  men 
have  to  perform  in  commercial  life. 

We're  going  back  to  camp  again 
next  winter. 


THE  KILLJOY 

A.  E.  Jay 


THIS  bird  is  a  well  known  species. 
His  haunts  are  everywhere,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Canadian  line, 
and  from  the  broad,  and  turbulent  Atlantic 
to  the  calm  Pacific,  he  roams  at  will. 

He  will  never  become  extinct  as  there  is 
one  or  more  of  the  species  born  every  minute, 
and  sometimes  its  twins,  or  triplets.  His 
methods  of  operations,  are  varied  and  numer- 
ous, his  attacks  sometimes  sudden  and  violent, 
and  there  is  no  closed  season  on  them.  He 
works  them  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
Sundays,  and  holidays. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  this  un- 
feathered  pest,  the  grouch,  and  the  gleeful. 
As  a  nuisance  they  run  about  fifty-fifty. 

When  one  of  these  human  jaybirds  attaches 
itself  to  a  hunting  or  fishing  party  only  two 
remedies  are  applicable.  The  first  is  to 
sacrifice  the  butt  of  a  gun  over  his  dome. 
The  second  is  to  attach  the  boat  anchor 
firmly  to  his  neck,  and  cast  him  into  the  sea. 


Otherwise  your  day's  sport  is  practically 
spoiled,  as  the  operations  of  the  killjoy  are 
contagious,  and  every  member  of  the  party 
will  become  more  or  less  inoculated  with  the 
virus. 

The  more  aggravating  of  these  birds  is 
commonly  called  the  mirth  killer,  or  grouch. 
This  he  buzzard  usually  commences  his 
grouching  at  the  first  zing  of  the  alarm  clock 
in  the  morning,  his  poor  "nagged  to  death 
wife"  receiving  the  first  spasm.  Someone  is 
to  blame  because  his  hunting  or  fishing  tackle 
is  not  ready-to-hand.  She  probably  reminded 
him  the  night  before  about  it,  but  this  matters 
not  to  him,  she  is  to  blame,  not  he.  The 
whole  party  must  wait  until  he  has  collected 
his  duffel,  murdered  a  perfectly  good  break- 
fast, rawhided  his  wife  and  performed  various 
little  pleasantries  he  feels  incumbent  upon 
him  as  lord  of  the  mansion. 

When  at  last  he  emerges  from  his  abode, 
he  selects  the  most  comfortable  seat  in  the 
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vehicle,  and  snugly  ensconses  himself  therein, 
after  which  the  procession  may  proceed. 

Arriving  at  the  scene  of  action,  he  criticizes 
the  locality,  the  methods  of  doing  things,  etc. 
There  is  not  a  single  satisfactory  thing  in 
the  world  except  himself. 

He  growls  at  the  dogs,  and  they  growl 
back,  as  they  get  the  number  of  a  grouch  as 
quickly  as  men  do. 

This  grumbling  Griswold  continues  thus 
throughout  the  whole  day.  In  fact  through- 
out his  whole  life.  If  he  fails  to  get  a  shot, 
it's  the  dogs.  If  he  misses,  it's  the  gun.  He 
is  the  original  Alibi  Isadore.  When  it's  time 
to  go  home  he  crawls  into  the  cozy  corner, 
confiscates  all  the  robes  and  coverings  he  can, 
and  hugging  his  grouch  to  his  bosom,  takes 
it  carefully  home  to  his  family.  He  will 
probably  thaw  out  enough  to  regale  them 
with  his  prowess  as  a  mighty  hunter,  or  place 
the  blame  on  the  wrong  party  for  his  failure 
to  get  game.  While  this  is  being  done  the 
gang  are  around  the  corner  leaning  on  the 
bar,  licking  up  sociable  seltzers  and  swearing 
by  the  whiskers  of  their  grandfathers  that 
never  again  will  this  bird's  address  be  remem- 
bered when  invitations  are  being  sent  out. 

The  other  species  is  the  howling,  hilarious 
Harvey,  full  of  vim,  vigor,  and  vinegar. 
His  soul  is  full  of  sunshine,  and  his  head  is 
full  of  space.  He  is  the  mirthful  Moses  of 
the  party.  He  whistles,  and  sings,  and  has 
to  be  quieted  with  cusswords,  a  grip  on  his 
windpipe,  or  a  number  nine  boot.  He  goes 
joyously  crashing  through  the  brush,  looking 
everywhere,  and  seeing  nothing.  He  flushes 
more  game  than  anyone,  blazes  away  at  it, 
and  misses  it  by  a  couple  of  miles.  But  if 
perchance  he  should  keel  over  anything,  he 
whoops,  and  howls  like  a  whirling  dervish, 
and  expects  the  next  half  hour  to  be  devoted 
to  congratulating  him.  As  a  hunter  he  has 
Boone,  Cody  and  Roosevelt  standing  aside 
with  their  hats  off  forjiim^to  pass.    He  will 


probably  get  lost,  and  yell  his  head  off,  but 
that  eases  him  not.  Just  as  you  are  about 
to  bring  the  tragedy  curtain  down  on  some  bird 
or  animal  you  have  patiently  stalked,  "Bang" 
goes  his  gun,  and  away  goes  your  game. 
Meanwhile  he  gleefully  informs  you  how  he 
trimmed  up  a  pine  cone  or  a  knot  on  the  big 
maple.  And  what  you  tell  him,  singes  the 
leaves  and  grass  for  several  feet  around. 
But  you  cannot  dampen  his  ardor. 

He  is  happy,  and  cheerful,  and  goes  home 
thinking  he  has  had  the  time  of  his  life,*  He 
has  been  a  darn  nuisance  all  day,  but  you 
prefer  him  to  the  other  kind.  This  go-lucky 
devil  is  the  same  brand  that  blows  smoke  in 
the  dog's  nose,  rocks  the  boat,  jerks  the  chair, 
etc.,  But  if  bad  company  as  a  hunter  he  is 
worse  as  a  fisherman.  He  hitches  his  anatomy 
around  in  the  boat  just  when  you  most  want 
him  to  sit  quiet  until  you  have  landed  that 
ornery  cuss  that's  stealing  your  bait.  He 
gets  hooked  into  your  clothing  about  four 
times  in  five  minutes  and  springs  the  thousand 
year  old  joke  about  the  sucker,  and  expects 
you  to  laugh.  He  winds  his  wet  line  about 
twice  around  your  neck  every  time  he  throws 
in;  kicks  over  the  bait  can,  and  upsets  the 
lunch  in  the  dirty  boat;  dangles  his  hands  in 
the  water,  and  plays  with  the  strung  fish. 
He  may  lose  them  but  what's  a  few  fish,  he  is 
enjoying  himself.  And  when  night  comes  and 
you  betake  your  weary  way  homeward,  this 
bird  is  just  as  blithe  and  gay  as  when  he 
started  out  in  the  morning.  He  wants  to 
lug  all  the  fish,  and  be  the  whole  show  in 
town.  He  tells  everybody  what  a  fine  day 
he  has  had,  and  what  an  Issac  Walton  he  is. 

He  has  been  a  pest,  and  a  worry  to  you  all 
day,  but  you  cannot  help  but  admire  his 
sunny  disposition,  and  though  you  have  had 
black  murder  in  your  heart  on  his  account 
many  times,  you  almost  forgive  him  his  sins 
because  of  his  cheerfulness. 


ERMINE 


E.  T.  Martin 


SIZE  considered  the  fur  of  the 
ermine,  next  to  silver  fox,  is  of 
greater  value  than  any  other 
kind.  Skins  grading  "number  one" 
sell  for  more  than  double  their  weight 
in  gold.  Before  the  war  the  larger 
part  of  these  went  to  the  royal  hous- 
es of  Europe,  Russia  in  particular, 
although  American  millionaires  were 
bidding  against  the  princes  of  the 
old  world  and  securing  many  fine 
skins.  The  year  before  the  war  be- 
gan, one  large  dealer  marketed  274,- 
800  ermine  skins  and  it  is  probable 
the  entire  amount  sold  that .  season 
was  over  500,000  perhaps  reaching 
600,000.  Very  many  failed  to  attain 
the  high  standard  set  by  royalty, 
and  the  lower  grades  predominated. 

An  ermine  is  a  little  animal  be- 
longing to  the  weasel  family,  being, 
when  fully  grown,  only  fourteen  inch- 
es from  its  sharp  nose  to  the  black 
tip  of  its  tail  and  like  all  members  of 
that  family  is  vicious  in  the  extreme, 
killing,  if  opportunity  offers  after  its 
hunger  is  satisfied,  for  the  sake  of 
killing.  It  can  "swim"  under  snow 
faster  than  a  mole  burrows  through 
the  earth;  more  speedily  than  a  mink 
swims  under  water  and  by  this  means 
in  the  arctics  often  approaches  a 
flock  of  ptarmigans,  many  of  which 
it  kills  before  the  birds  realize  their 
danger. 

The  winter  fur  of  the  ermine  in  the 
extreme  North  is  pure  white  except 
for  the  tip  of  its  tail.  In  the  United 
States  white  gives  place  to  brown 
for  nearly  the  entire  year,  the  excep- 
tion being  during  severe  winters 
when  along  the  Canadian  boundary 
the  land  is  snow  covered.  These 
American  skins  are  not  nearly  as 
valuable  as  those  from  the  far  North, 
seldom  selling  for  as  much  as  a  dollar 
each. 


Naturally  in  the  Arctics  much 
money  is  made  trapping  these  white 
weasels,  although  until  of  late  years 
the  fur  companies  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Indians  were  concerned,  got  all 
the  profit,  their  rate  of  trade  being 
something  like  this:  For  one  beaver 
skin,  that  being  the  unit  on  which 
all  fur  values  were  based,  was  given  a 
single  red  bandana,  handkerchief  or  a 
small  looking  glass.  It  took  two  for  the 
purchase  of  an  axe  and  twenty  for  a 
rifle. 

Snares  made  of  wire  or  twine  are 
used  instead  of  steel  traps  unless 
the  ermine  is  young  when  its  fine 
fur  is  very  easily  damaged.  A  trap- 
per can  tell  by  the  length  of  its  bounds 
in  the  snow  almost  the  exact  age  of 
the  animal  he  is  following.  If  satis- 
fied it  is  fully  matured  and  the  hair 
coarse,  a  snare  is  set.  If  its  leaps 
are  short  and  the  footprints  small 
then  it  is  young,  of  very  considerable 
extra  value  and  the  fur  so  fine  and  the 
skin  so  tender  that  no  chance  of  in- 
jury must  be.  taken,  in  which  case 
another  and  very  cruel  method  is 
used.  The  trapper  takes  an  axe, 
hatchet  or  any  weighty  piece  of  iron, 
smears  it  with  grease  and  places  it 
beside  the  ermine's  runway.  The 
little  animal  comes  skipping  along. 
Presently  its  sharp  sense  of  smell  gets 
a  faint  scent  of  the  grease,  which  is 
soon  located.  The  severe  cold  has 
coated  the  metal  with  crystals  of 
frost.  Any  one  who  has  lived  in  a 
cold  climate  knows  how  flesh  will 
adhere  to  frost  charged  iron.  It  is 
the  same  in  this  case.  The  ermine 
starts  to  lick  off  the  grease,  its  lips 
and  tongue  stick  to  the  metal  and  it 
is  held  fast  until  the  trapper  returns 
and  puts  it  out  of  misery.  And  this 
suffering  comes  that  kings  and  queens, 
the  rich  of  the  earth,  may  be  served* 


A   BIT  ABOUT  THE  MUSKY,  PIKE, 
WALL-EYE  AND  BASS 

Dixie  Carroll 


OF  all  the  freshwater  game  fish  that 
delight  the  heart  of  the  angler  because  of 
their  fondness  for  the  flashing,  revolving 
spoon  or  the  succulent  natural  bait  there  is 
none  that  makes  the  short  hairs  on  the  back 
of  the  head  stand  up,  like  bristles,  as  quickly 
as  the  musky.  He's  a  rough  customer  from 
the  instant  of  the  strike  until  you  have  him 
safely  held  up  for  the  snapshot  of  the  visitor 
and  his  victim,  that  is,  of  course,  if  he  tips  the 
scales  at  a  high  enough  figure  to  make  you 
want  a  picture  of  the  happy  event. 

When  the  musky  is  on  the  strike  anyone 
is  likely  to  have  a  chance  at  a  battle  royal 
with  this  rough  old  actor.  He  cares  little 
whether  the  lure  is  handled  with  the  fineness 
of  an  expert  or  just  dragged  along  by  a  rank 
amateur.  The  high  art  of  angling  is  not  at 
all  a  necessary  part  of  the  training  of  the  fel- 
low who  goes  after  the  musky.  If  he  is  in  the 
humor  to  feed  or  feels  like  a  fight  he  will 
strike  most  anything  moving  along  in  the 
water. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  he  is  not  a 
respector  of  persons  and  therefore  that  any 
f)f  us  have  an  equal  chance  at  his  nibs  if  we 
happen  to  strike  his  home  waters  when  he  is 
lively  and  full  of  pep.  Many  regular  musky 
fishermen,  who  have  been  at  the  game  for 
years,  have  still  to  land  their  real  big  one, 
while  many  beginners  at  the  sport  of  fighting 
the  big  fellow  got  theirs  on  the  first  trip  out. 


While  digging  into  the  past  performances  01 
the  musky  along  these  lines  we  find  that  last 
season  at  Lake  Vieux  Desert,  at  Donaldson, 
Wis.,  sixty-five  musky  were  caught  from 
twenty  pounds  up  to  forty-two.  And  among 
the  largest  were  forty-pounders  caught  by 
men  who  had  never  coaxed  the  musky  before 
and  two  thirty-eight  pounders  were  landed 
by  women  on  their  first  try  for  fame  as 
'"muskyteers." 

Many  an  old  hand  at  the  game  who  had 
been  trying  to  land  a  grand-daddy  of  the  outfit 
would  have  done  everything  but  commit 
murder  to  have  had  the  rod  in  his  hands  when 
these  gay  dogs  struck. 

The  best  time  for  musky  fishing  is  generally 
early  and  late  in  the  season,  with  a  trifle  of  a 
slow-up  in  the  hot  weather,  although  he  may 
surprise  you  at  any  time  and  be  on  t(he  feed 
when  you  least  expect  it.  However,  during 
the  "dog-days"  of  August  his  teeth  and  gums 
are  in  poor  shape  and  he  needs  a  dentist  more 
than  a  feed,  at  least  he  is  not  very  much 
interested  in  what  you  show  him  in  the  style 
of  baits,  spoons  or  lures. 

Often  in  the  hot  weather  of  late  July  and 
August  you  will  find  the  musky  lying  close 
to  the  surface  taking  a  sun  bath,  stretched 
out  to  his  full  length,  a  few  inches  under 
water,  merely  moving  a  fin  or  so.  You  can 
toss  everything  in  the  tackle  box  toward  him 
and  he  never  bats  an  eye  and  at  a  time  like 
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this  it's  an  easy  bet  that  you  will  get  more 
fish  if  you  make  it  a  little  still  fishing  for  the 
wall-eye  or  hunt  up  a  spring  hole  for  bass. 

But,  a  tip  for  a  little  evening  fishing,  after 
the  sun  has  passed  over  the  horizon  and  he  is 
more  than  likely  to  be  on  the  feed,  may- 
bring  you  a  fair-sized  member  of  the  tribe. 

About  the  best  day  for  musky  fishing  is 
when  there  is  a  little  ripple  to  the  surface,  not 
too  rough,  but  enough  movement  to  liven  up 
the  water  and  keep  the  musky  on  the  move 
for  feed,  and  an  overcast  or  cloudy  day  is 
likely  to  be  more  productive  of  a  strike  then 
when  the  sun  glares  down  on  a  glassy  surface. 

To  fish  for  musky  in  strange  waters  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  underwater  weed  beds,  the 
rocky  ledges  and  formations,  takes  up  a  lot 
of  valuable  time  that  could  be  devoted  to 
fishing.  And  to  try  the  game  with  only  one 
man  in  the  boat  is  bad  business.  It  is  hard 
enough  work  to  keep  the  musky  from  mixing 
things  up  in  among  the  weeds  or  snags  when 
you  have  the  help  of  some  one  at  the  oars  to 
hold  the  boat  right  and  work  out  into  deep  clear 
water,  to  say  nothing  of  gaffing  him  if  you  were 
lucky  enough  to  keep  him  on  the  line  that 
long.  Take  a  guide  along  for  a  few  days 
until  you  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
waters.  Afterward  you  can  split  tricks  at 
the  oars  with  a  pal  for  the  rest  of  the  time. 

The  musky  is  touted  as  a  top  of  the  water 
fighter  by  most  of  the  boys  who  talk  about 
him.  Like  other  game  fish  that  break  water 
and  do  a  dance  on  the  surface  he  fights  that 
way  mostly  through  necessity.  The  musky 
hooked  in  shallow  water,  say  from  five  to  ten 
feet,  is  sure  to  come  up  into  the  air  because 
that  is  the  logical  thing  for  him  to  do.  He 
usually  makes  a  drive  for  the  bottom  to 
loosen  up  the  hook  or  wind  in  among  the 
weeds  and  pull  the  stinging  barb  from  his 
mouth. 

Finding  that  this  system  does  no  good,  he 
makes  for  the  surface,  often  breaks  clean  of 
the  water  and  gives  a  powerful  shake  of  the 
entire  body  in  an  effort  to  throw  the  spoon 
or  bait.  And  generally  he  continues  his 
tactics  of  bottom  rubbing  and  top  of  the  water 
shake  as  long  as  his  strength  remains.  If 
hooked  in  deep  water  and  kept  there  he 
fights  an  underwater  battle  until  worked  to 
the  surface. 

Many  big  muskies  have  fought  the  entire 
battle  without  hitting  the  air,  because  they 
were  played  in  deep  water,  and  as  this  fight  is 
not  as  spectular  as  the  air  stuff  the  deep  water 
musky  has  not  been  credited  with  as  much  pep 
as  his  brother  landed  in  the  shallows. 


Most  muskies  are  taken  from  the  shallower 
waters.  They  usually  locate  a  hiding— place 
among  the  under-water  weeds,  rocks  or 
along  the  edges  of  weed-beds,  rushes  or  lily 
pads,  a  handy  place  from  which  they  can  dart 
out  and  get  the  unsuspecting  smaller  fish  that 
happen  unluckily  to  tail  along  past  their  lair. 
One  smash  of  the  jaws  and  the  musky  tails 
back  to  his  resting  place,  and  gorges  until  the 
next  victim  comes  along.  Anf  if  you  hook 
him  and  lose  him  one  day,  you  have 
a  mighty  good  chance  to  hook  him 
again  right  along  in  the  same  waters, 
because  he  sticks  to  a  location  usually  all 
season. 

To  get  "y°ur  big  musky  you  have  to  stick 
to  the  musky  game  and  not  side  track  off  after 
bass  or  other  game  fish  while  after  this  rough- 
houser.  Keeping  right  on  the  job  and  with 
reasonable  musky  weather  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  land  the  big  one  of  your  heart's  desire. 

Of  the  whole  layout  of  fish  that  bring  the 
smile  to  the  face  of  the  expectant  angler,  be 
he  the  gray-whiskered  old  "regular"  or  the 
knee-pants,  bent-pin  sport,  there  is  no 
species  that  can  be  counted  on  to  hit  the 
bait  more  consistently  than  the  pickerel. 
And  most  any  kind  of  water  is  good  enough 
for  him  to  swim  around  in.  The  sluggish 
rivers  and  muddy-bottomed  ponds  are  pie  to 
him,  and  he  grows  fat  and  husky  at  the  same 
time.  He  is  quite  Rooseveltian  in  his  family 
theories  and  raises  a  big  gang  every  season. 
For  this  family  trait  and  the  fact  that  most 
any  water  is  home  to  the  "pick,"  he  will  be 
with  us  for  keeps  and  make  much  joy  for  the 
angler  who  is  not  too  fastidious  to  take  a  shot 
at  him  once  in  a  while. 

Many  fishermen  cuss  the  pickerel  and 
think  him  small  game  for  a  "real"  angler,  but 
a  live  bunch  of  pick  on  the  bait  end  of  a  line 
is  some  sport  if  you  give  him  a  chance  to 
travel  a  little  and  play  him  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game.  A  fifteen-pounder  will 
make  some  of  the  crowd  pant  for  breath  if 
you  play  him  until  he  comes  to  the  boat 
belly-side  up. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pickerel  is  kicking 
around  under  the  wrong  name.  He  is  really 
the  pike  and  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
the  musky,  although  not  such  a  husky  scrapper 
as  his  cousin.  In  shape  and  contour  he 
closely  resembles  the  musky,  but  is  covered 
along  the  sides  with  spots  or  daubs  a  trifle 
longer  than  they  are  wide  and  running  long 
way  with  the  body.  The  true  pickerel,  his 
other  cousin,  very  seldom  grows  over  six 
pounds  and  his  is  more  spotted  in  a  design 
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that  works  all  over  the  body  and  the  design 
is  more  of  a  continuous  chain  effect,  while  the 
spots  of  the  pike,  so  commonly  termed  pick- 
erel, are  distinct  daubs  against  a  darker 
background  generally  of  greenish  yellow 
along  the  backs  and  sides  blending  into  a 
whitish  cream-colored  tummy.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  water  and  the  mineral  forma- 
tions as  well  as  the  underwater  growths 
naturally  govern  the  colorings  of  the  differ- 
ent fish  inhabiting  those  waters,  this  applying 
to  the  pickerel  as  well  as  other  fish. 

Like  the  musky,  the  pickerel  is  a'  lone 
hunter,  he  is  a  moody  sort  of  a  guy  and  he 
doesn't  like  company.  He  will  locate  a  likely 
looking  feeding  ground,  and  if  of  size  enough 
to  defend  it  will  stick  around  that  place  all 
season.  He  is  not  much  of  a  rover,  and  if 
you  get  a  good  strike  from  one  of  them  in  a 
certain  location  and  then  lose  him,  you  can 
row  around  the  lake  and  come  back  and  feel 
confident  of  finding  him  in  the  ^ame  waters 
and  willing  to  take  another  chance  at  your 
bait. 

I  know  of  one  eighteen-pounder  that  had  a 
hang-out  in  a  little  cove  close  up  to  a  narrows 
and  he  stuck  around  that  same  piece  of 
water  after  being  hooked  three  times,  until 
at  last  he  struck  twice  on  the  same  day  and 
joined  his  ancestors  in  the  happy  fishing 
waters. 

This  pick  was  just  wise  enough  to  immedi- 
ately slip  below  and  snag  the  line  on  a  big 
old  pine  that  had  windfalled  out  from  the 
shore  and  twining  the  line  among  the  stubby 
branches  he  secured  leverage  enough  to  break 
the  line  or  tear  the  barbed  hook  from  his 
undershot  jaw.  That  I  know  this  is  because 
he  pulled  the  trick  on  me  in  the  morning  and 
fell  for  my  pal's  spoon  that  afternoon,  and  he 
still  had  my  golden  Lowe-Star  spoon  firmly 
set  in  his  jaw  when  the  pal  brought  him  to 
gaff.  Minnows,  pan  fish,  bass,  his  own 
relatives  and  the  luckless  kicking  frog  make 
up  his  menu  and  he  feeds  most  any  time.  Of 
course  like  most  game  fish  he  feeds  heaviest 
in  the  early  morning  or  in  the  late  evening, 
but  hekeeps right  on  throughout  the  day. 
If  your  bait  goes  anywhere  near  him,  that  is 
close  enough  for  him  to  get  but  a  fleeting 
glance  of  it,  he  will  come  across  with  a  strike. 
But  you've  got  to  throw  it  to  him  or  troll  it  past 
his  hangout.  He  lies,  by  instinct,  in  wait 
for  the  passing  fish  and  clarts  out  with  a 
swirl,  striking  the  unlucky  pannie  with  a 
powerful  closing  of  the  sharp-toothed  jaws 
that  sometimes  cut  the  innocent  bystander 
in  two.    Then  he  darts  back  to  his  loafing 


place  and  gulps  down  his  victim,  ready  in  an 
instant  to  go  after  the  next  one. 

Last  season  I  landed  an  eleven  pound  pike  on 
a  fly  rod,  after  he  had  taken  a  red  ibis  fly 
decked  up  with  a  small  spinner.  The  rod  was 
a  trifle  heavier  than  the  usual  trouting  rod, 
being  used  mostly  for  bass,  but  it  was  a 
sporty  fight  from  the  strike  to  the  final  kick 
with  the  battle  nearly  in  favor  of  the  pick- 
erel at  that.  After  an  hour  and  ten  minutes 
of  back  and  forth  stuff  both  hands  were 
badly  burned  by  the  line  and  the  rod  had  a 
decided  set  in  the  second  joint  and  tip. 

This  pickerel  probably  struck  that  small 
fly  and  spinner  from  pure  cussedness,  because 
he  was  filled  to  the  guards  with  pan  fish  and 
topped  his  lunch  off  with  a  wall-eye  pike  that 
weighed  close  to  two  pounds.  The  wall-eye 
had  no  doubt  just  been  swallowed  prior  to 
the  strike  at  the  fly,  as  he  was  in  perfect 
condition.  With  a  stomach  stretched  to  the 
extreme,  it  surely  could  not  have  been  hunger 
that  caused  this  eleven-pounder  to  take  a 
crack  at  a  small  bass  fly. 

To  get  real  sport  out  of  the  pickerel,  go 
after  him  with  a  sturdy  fly-rod,  and  the  steel 
one  makes  a  humdinger  for  this  game.  Or 
troll  for  him  with  the  fly-rod,  and  if  you  are 
one  of  the  fellows  who  have  never  been  able 
to  get  a  real  "kick"  out  of  fishing  for  the 
pickerel  it's  a  bet  that  you  will  have  your 
hands  full  playing  him  on  a  ten-foot  rod  and 
you  will  not  land  every  one  you  strike  at 
that. 

The  pickerel  does  not  make  the  top  of  the 
water  fight  of  the  musky,  he  p-efers  to  make 
a  long  run  and  hunt  the  weeds  and  snags 
of  the  bottom,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
is  more  familiar  with  that  kind  of  water  and 
hopes  to  be  able  to  tear  out  the  hook  down, 
there.  If  you  get  him  in  the  shallow  water  he 
will  come  to  the  top,  but  not  with  the  leap  of 
the  musky.  He  general'y  makes  a  spectacular 
kick-up  right  when  you  get  him  close  to  the 
boat,  and  in  the  confusion  of  swishing  the 
water  around  makes  a  fighting  effort  to 
break  away.  That  is  his  last  effort  usually, 
and  his  runs  are  shorter  and  less  husky  until 
you  lead  him  into  the  net. 

The  best  bait  for  him  is  the  spoon  helped 
with  a  pork  rind  or  chunk,  minnow  or  frog, 
and  with  this  bait  give  him  a  chance  to  turn 
and  swallow  it  before  setting  the  hook.  With 
the  larger  spoon  followed  with  a  trebled 
feathered  hook,  strike  as  soon  as  the  old 
fellow  hits  it. 

Of  all  the  bottom  feeding  fish  the  wall-eye 
pike  is  without  doubt  the  most  popular.  Al- 
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though  some  anglers  do  not  class  the  wall- 
eye with  the  other  game  fish  as  a  fighter, 
if  you  play  him  right  you  can  get  considerable 
sport  out  of  landing  him.  His  fight  is  not 
of  the  spectacular,  snappy,  dashing  fight  of 
the  small-mouth  bass,  nor  does  he  hop  around 
in  the  air  during  the  scrap.  He  is  more 
familiar  with  the  bottom  and  tiies  to  stay 
down  in  the  territory  with  which  he  has  a 
visiting  acquaintance. 

The  fisherman  can  be  thankful  to  the  wall- 
eye that  he  is  an  accommodating  chap  in  the 
biting  line.  He  has  an  enormous  a'ppetite,  is 
hungry  all  the  time  and  willing  to  feed  on 
your  bait  any  time  it  is  placed  within  sighting 
distance. 

During  the  hottest  of  hot  days,  when  the 
sun  is  at  its  strongest  our  old  friend  Mister 
Wall-eye  and  the  whole  wall-eye  family  are 
on  the  hunt  for  feed.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  largest  wall-eye  pike 
have  been  caught  during  the  hot  July  and 
August  days. 

Of  course,  as  he  is  a  bottom  feeder,  gliding 
along  about  a  foot  above  the  bottom  and 
often  lying  closer  than  that,  we  do  not  waste 
any  time  trying  to  interest  him  in  the  surface 
baits.  His  main  food  is  the  minnow,  but  he 
does  not  turn  up  his  nose  at  a  crawfish  or 
frog  and  a  good  big  gob  of  "night-crawlers" 
placed  where  he  can  get  a  chancd  at  them 
is  his  right  dish. 

In  the  way  of  artificial  minnows  the  green 
backed  underwater  bait  is  about  the  best  for 
him.  As  he  is  a  steady  feeder  on  schools  of 
minnows  that  make  their  home  in  the  smaller 
bays  this  is  a  likely  place  to  take  a  shot  at  the 
hungry  old  rascal.  Pick  out  a  small-sized  bay 
or  cove  and  locate  out  towards  the  centre 
within  casting  distance  of  the  shore  shallows 
and  throw  your  casts  around  the  circle  of  the 
bay,  allowing  your  bait  to  sink  and  then  reel 
in  slowly.  Don't  take  the  bait  away  from 
the  fish  and  don't  make  him  break  his  n-eck  to 
chase  after  it.  He  is  not  an  energetic  party 
and  would  rather  wait  for  the  next  minnow 
to  come  along  than  hurry  after  your  fast 
reeled  lure. 

If  you  get  a  strike  from  a  wall-eye,  play  the 
same  water  for  awhile  because  he  travels  in 
schools  and  generally  when  you  locate  one  of 
them,  you  can  expect  to  land  a  fair  string  from 
the  same  waters  until  the  gang  starts  off  on  a 
hunt  for  better  feeding,  In  this  the  wall-eye 
is  an  expert,  he  hustles  around  all  the  time 
looking  fq)r  more  feed.  It  is  probably  this 
greedy  instinct  that  make>  them  travel  in 
schools  as  they  are  no  doubt  afraid  the  other 


ones  will  locate  a  choice  nest  of  fat  minnows 
and  unless  they  stick  together  some  wise 
wall-eye  will  open  up  a  keg  of  nails  without 
inviting  the  bunch  to  name  their  poison. 

At  that  the  wall-eye  is  not  much  of  a  family 
fish.  He  sticks  around  early  in  the  season, 
pairs  off  with  a  wife  and  raises  a  family  of  a 
hundred  thousand  or  so,  young  wall-eyes, 
swims  around  among  them  for  a  week  or  so 
then  starts  out  with  the  fellows  and  lets  his 
family  kick  around  for  themselves.  And  if 
they  don't  kick  fairly  lively  he  simply  eats 
them  rather  than  look  elsewhere  for  a  feed. 
The  lady  of  the  family  is  not  much  more  of  a 
homemaker,  she  swims  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  old  man  in  his  roving.  However  the 
wall-eye  is  generally  well  stocked  in  the  lakes 
that  are  best  adapted  to  their  culture  the 
deep,  cool  lakes  with  a  fair  share  of  gravel 
bottoms  and  rocky  formations.  The  entire 
family  do  not  grow  up,  but  enough  of  them 
do  escape  their  hungry  ancestors  and  other 
game  fish  to  make  good  fishing  for  them. 

For  a  natural  bait  the  minnow  stands  ace 
high  and  of  the  minnow  family  the  mud 
minnow  is  the  best  of  the  outfit, as  a  wall-eye 
attractor.  Whether  it  is  the  brownish  gold- 
en flash  of  the  mud  minnow  or  its  wiggling 
lively  swim  that  interests  this  game  fish  is 
merely  a  detail  for  the  scientists  to  dope 
out,  the  fact  remains  that  the  mud  minnow  is 
a  winning  lure  for  the  wall-eye  and  he  is 
crazy  to  feed  on  them.  Used  with  a  small 
spinner  or  spoon  the  minnow  is  even  more 
attractive  then  if  fished  alone. 

Of  course  the  mud  minnow  is  not  the  only 
one  that  makes  good  as  a  wall-eye  bait. 
The  chub,  shiner,  small  perch  and  sucker 
have  an  inning  and  are  good.  The  pork  rind 
with  a  small  spinner  is  also  very  effective. 
Hook  the  minnow  up  through  the  lips  or  run 
the  hook  through  the  mouth,  out  the  gills  and 
hook  it  in  the  back  right  behind  the  top  fin, 
but  not  deep  enough  to  hit  the  backbone. 
This  latter  method  is  the  safest  for  casting 
as  your  bait  will  stay  on  the  hook  longer  than 
by  hooking  merely  through  the  lips.  In 
still  fishing,  however,  I  prefer  the  lip  method 
as  the  minnow  is  more  lively  when  hooked 
that  way.  You  need  a  lively  bait  fishing  in 
that  manner,  while  in  casting  the  movement 
of  the  minnow  in  reeling  it  takes  the  place  ot 
the  kick  necessary  in  still  fishing. 

Often  when  a  large  wall-eye  strikes  your 
bait  he  will  simply  strike  it  and  make  no 
further  movement  and  you  begin  to  say  bad 
things  about  another  snag,  but  a  fairly  heavy 
pull  on  your  line  will  wake  him  up  and  the 
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series  of  tugs  and  pulls  he  makes  will  serve 
notice  on  you  that  you  have  hooked  up  with  a 
big  fish.  He  fights  a  bulldog  scrap  of 
jerky  pulls  without  any  long  runs.  You  may 
bring  him  up  to  the  boat  but  not  to  net  him 
on  the  first  trip,  as  he  has  a  habit  of  fairly 
burning  the  line  off  the  reel  on  a  run  back  of 
the  bottom.  This  he  will  do  for  a  number  of 
times.  With  light  tackle  you  must  play  him 
carefully.  He  is  a  great  old  rod-smasher, 
with  these  sudden  dives  to  the  bottom,  if  you 
try  to  hold  him  too  short. 

Give  him  a  little  run  for  his  money  and 
get  more  fun  out  of  landing  him,  and  when 
you  have  him  browned  to  a  turn  in  the  camp 
fire  frying  pan  you  have  a  dish  that  cannot" 
be  beaten  by  any  of  the  other  game  fish. 
He  is  a  clean  feeder,  a  lover  of  the  cool 
waters  and  clear  bottoms  which  makes  him 
the  tastiest  of  morsels  when  broiled  on  the 
grid  or  fried  in  a  pan  of  bacon  grease. 

For  his  habit  of  feeding  all  the  time  during 
the  hottest  of  weather  we  thank  him.  He 
fills  the  stringer  when  the  bass  and  musky  are 
off  the  feed. 

There  is  one  spot  that  should  never  be 
overlooked  in  hot  weather  fishing,  and  that 
is  the  lone  watersoaked  log  that  is  usually 
found  more  or  less  in  the  lake  country. 

This  old  snag  will  be  found  with  one  end 
just  about  sticking  out  of  the  water,  the  other 
running  far  down  in  the  water  and  imbedded 
in  the  sand  or  mud  bottom. 

It's  a  hundred  to  one  shot  there  are  bass 
down  around  this  veteran  of  the  forest. 

One  of  these  old  snags  I  remember  well;  it 
got  to  be  a  regular  habit,  as  we  passed  it  each 
day,  returning  from  fishing  a  string  of  lakes, 
to  stop  and  let  a  minnow  or  frog  down  along  this 
snag  and  take  out  a  bass  or  two  before  we 
paddled  over  to  our  camp. 

And  the  lone  little  snag  sticking  up  out  of 
the  water;  it  may  be  only  the  smallest  of 
branches,  but  a  cast  over  alongside  may  mean 
a  fine  bass. 

I  have  thrown  a  minnow  close  in  to  the 
smallest  of  snags  and  been  nearly  taken  off  my 
feet  by  the  walloping  strike  of  a  big  fish. 

When  a  fellow  is  out  for  fish  the  best  place 
to  look  for  them  is  in  their  favorite  spots,  and 
the  windfalls  and  logs  are  sure  some  regular 
bass  homes,  especially  in  the  hot  weather. 

In  fishing  a  pool  in  a  stream  I  found  a  little 
trick  picked  up  from  a  Cree  Indian  a  certainty 
in  getting  a  fish  nearly  every  time  I  tried  it. 

This  foxy  "native  son"  of  the  North  woods 
placed  a  frog  on  a  little  piece  of  birch  bark 
and  let  it  float  downstream. 


Just  as  it  passed  a  bowlder  and  swung 
into  the  edge  of  a  fine  pool  he  gave  the  line 
a  little  jerk  and  off  the  birch  bark  hopped  the 
frog  and  made  for  land  in  a  natural  swim, 
but  he  only  kicked  about  a  dozen  strokes 
before  a  big  old  bass  snapped  him  up  for  keeps. 

I  have  worked  this  stunt  a  score  of  times 
and  it  generally  ended  with  a  bass  on  the 
business  end  of  the  line. 

At  times  the  grasshopper  makes  a  great 
little  stream  bait;  this  is  usually  so  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening.  To  work  him  right 
get  on  the  side  of  the  stream  from  which  the 
wind  is  blowing.  If  you  will  just  lounge  back 
in  a  comfy  position  for  a  few  minutes  and 
watch  a  pool,  you  will  notice  that  the  wind 
carries  the  hoppers  out  onto  the  water  as  they 
hop  around  the  shore;  then  shortly  there  will 
be  a  little  splash  and  the  water  rings  show 
where  the  hopper  "usetobe"  but  is  no  more. 
He  has  made  some  old  bass  happy. 

Catch  a  few  hopper  for  bait  and  use  them 
natural.  Don't  run  a  hook  through  them 
and  take  all  the  top  away,  but  lay  the  hopper 
along  the  shank  of  the  hook  and  wind  a  little 
black  thread  around  his  body  and  the  hook  and 
cast  him  lightly  into  the  water. 

Let  him  kick  round  himself  and  don't  try 
to  help  make  h  m  flop  naturally  by  a  lot  of 
short  jerks  that  only  show  the  bass  that 
there  is  a  string  to  the  bait,  and  they  "cer- 
tainly don't  want  to  connect  up  with  no 
string." 

This  method  of  handling  the  hopper  is 
also  mighty  good  for  the  fast  water  just  as 
it  enters  the  pools,  that  is,  if  you  let  the  water 
carry  the  hopper  along  naturally. 

When  he  hits  the  edge  of  the  quiet  water 
he  will  do  a  bunch  of  kicks  that  sure  will 
attract  some  of  the  game  fins  that  are  always 
hanging  around  those  places.. 

As  a  general  thing  the  minnows  are  more 
numerous  in  the  warm  streams  and  lakes. 

The  minnow  from  the  river  or  creek  makes 
the  best  bait,  especially  those  taken  from 
the  swifter  water.  Besides  being  more 
vigorous  and  lively  than  their  brothers  from 
the  warmer  lakes  and  ponds,  they  have  a 
more  silvery  shine,  which  makes  a  decidedly 
attractive  lure  to  the  game  fins  on  the  look- 
out for  a  fancy  feed. 

For  bass  the  silver  shiner  or  dace  makes  a 
good  bait  for  most  any  time  or  condition  of 
water,  and  it  is  particularly  good  for  dark 
and  cloudy  days  and  in  rough  water. 

The  river  or  creek  chubs  are  a  hardy  lot 
and  they  have  a  tough  mouth  that  holds  well 
on  the  hook,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  a  bit 
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more  pep  than  the  shiner,  makes  'em  a  favorite 
bait  with  lots  of  fishermen.  On  bright, 
clean  days  the  chub  is  a  mighty  good  lure. 

About  the  best  all  round  minnow  that 
seems  to  cheer  up  the  bass  into  a  striking 
humor  is  the  mud  minnow.  This  minnow  is 
a  dark  little  fellow  with  yellowish  golden 
sides  and  belly,  and  its  husky  constitution 
makes  it  a  prime  favorite. 

He  is  the  liveliest  chap  in  the  whole  minnow 
family  and  he  is  on  the  job  every  minute 
that  he  is  in  the  water. 

There  never  was  a  bass  that  could  resist 
the  "Salome"  dance  of  the  mud  minnow,  and 
I  have  used  the  same  minnow  to  land  as  high 
as  three  bass  before  he  lost  his  kick. 

The  small  sucker,  redfin,  or  silverside,  the 
darter,  the  slender  silverside  and  bluntnose 
minnow  all  make  good  baits. 


A  strange  thing  in  the  bass  game  is  that 
these  fish  seem  to  show  a  preference  for  min- 
nows from  other  waters  than  those  in  which 
they  live,  which  may  account  for  the  popular- 
ity of  the  minnow  from  creek  and  stream. 

When  you  take  a  flier  at  the  hot  weather 
stuff,  old  timer,  just  remember  to  go  about  the 
game  quietly,  let  the  bait  down  to  where  the 
game  fins  are,  and  feed  'em  the  line  of  food 
they  have  a  fancy  for. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  you  gotta 
brush  up  your  gray  matter  and  locate  the 
fish  in  their  underwater  retreats,  where 
they  have  gone  to  enjoy  the  cool  waters  in 
the  deep  pools. 

If  you  go  after  them  in  the  hot  weather 
you'll  get  'em — but  you  have  to  rub  the  bait 
right  against  their  nose. 


ON  MAKING  A  BAIT  CASTING  ROD 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


Here,  in  as  Simple  Language  as  Possible,  We 
Give  Directions  How  to  Make  a  Bait-Cast- 
ing Rod;  Material  to  Use;  What  to 
Do;  How  to  Do  it. 

THERE  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
active  bait  caster  when  he  feels  impelled 
by  a  certain  fascinating  spirit  of 
energy  to  make  his  own  bait  casting  rod.  No 
bait  caster's  outfit  is  complete,  of  course, 
without  the  steel  rod,  or  the  purchased  split- 
bamboo  rod,  but  sooner  or  later  one  wants  to 
take  a  try  at  the  solid-wood  materials,  and 
thus  is  engendered  the  desire  to  make  a  rod — 
a  solid  wood  appliance.  The  majority  of 
the  bait  casting  fraternity  may  never  get 
around  to  the  point  where  they  will  attempt 
to  make  this  rod,  but  certain  it  is  that  there 
are  thousands  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind, 
and  with  a  rather  deft  hand,  who  annually 
spend  many  pleasant  winter  hours  in  pre- 
paring a  rod  for  the  coming  summer's  casting 
for  bass,  pike  and  muscallonge  among  the 
pads  and  reed  thickets.  When  you  have 
come  to  that  state  of  mind  where  you  feel 
you  must  make  yourself  a  rod,  then  is  the 
time  to  get  your  material  and  start  to  work. 
And,  too,  it  is  a  diversion  that  gives  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction.  It  is  said  that  half  of 
the  joys  of  angling  consist  in  preparing  for 
the  trip,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this.  At  least  that 
sentiment  seems  to  prevail  among  all  the 


angling  brethren.  Poor  in  conception  is  that 
angler  who  is  satisfied  in  finding  his  pleasure 
solely  in  the  active  realization,  which  comes 
when  he  sets  foot  on  his  favorite  shore. 

What  sort  of  material  do  you  think  best 
for  a  solid  wood  rod  that  I  intend  to  build,  is  a 
question  that  is  often  popped  to  me.  And  it 
is  a  rather  interesting  study,  too.  What  one 
man  seems  to  like  in  solid  wood  material 
another  has  no  desire  for.  John  Harrington 
Keene  had  little  or  no  use,  it  is  said,  for  the 
so-called  dagama  wood,  and  yet  this  is 
lauded  by;  such  well-known  rod-makers  as 
Perry  D.  Frazer  and  Henry  P  Wells.  Mr. 
Keene  preferred  snakewood  over  green  heart 
in  that  it  cut  down  smooth  under  the  tools, 
"without  any  apparent  grain,  and  coming 
out  from  the  plane  with  a  surface  like  ivory 
for  smoothness.  Greenheart  is  a  much 
harsher  wood  to  work,  but  if  the  tool  is  keen 
it  works  fairly  well." 

Mr.  Frazer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  wood 
the  beginner  should  select  to  make  his  first 
rod  from,  should  be  dagama;  because  it  is 
easy  to  secure  a  piece  with  a  straight  grain, 
and  also  because  it  works  down  without 
any  trouble,  producing  at  the  same  time,  an 
excellent  rod. 

"Dagama  wood/'  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "comes 
from  Cuba,  and  is  rather  common.  The 
tree  grows  to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and 
has  few  branches.    As  a  rule  it  comes  in 
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billets,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  split  from  the 
log,  but  as  these  are  not  expensive,  the  novice 
who  expects  to  make  two  or  three  rods  can 
use  the  best  part  of  a  billet  to  advantage. 
The  wood  is  rather  white  when  first  split,  but 
exposure  to  the  air  turns  it  pale  yellow  and  it 
darkens  slightly  when  made  up  into  rods.  It 
resembles  lancewood  so  closely  that  unless 
pieces  of  both  are  placed  side  by  side  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  which  is  which.  Its  grain  is 
closer  and  straighter  than  that  of  lancewood, 
however,  and  it  has  none  of  the  pins  or  knots 
that  characterize  lancewood  and  make  that 
wood  so  unsatisfactory  to  work  with.  Dag- 
ama  is  light,  stiff  and  elastic,  breaks  with  a 
long,  splintering  fracture,  somewhat  like 
hickory,is  easy  to  work  with  or  across  the 
grain,  and  may  be  highly  polished.  Ferrules 
slightly  larger  than  those  on  bethabara  will 
answer." 

Greenheart  for  rods  is  largely  used  in 
England;  and  to  a  certain  extent  on  this 
continent,  but  bethabara  leads  over  it  by  far. 
For  the  making  of  salmon  rods,  and  fly-rods 
it  may  be  said  that  greenheart  is  hard  to 
equal.  Dr.  Harry  Gove  gives  it  a  very  high 
recommendation.  There  is  a  grade  of  wood 
known  as  American  Greenheart  that  is  pushed 
off  on  the  untutored  as  genuine  greenheart, 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  ironwood,.  Both  ironwood  and 
hickory  are  stained  and  are  panned  off  as 
bethabara,  but  of  course  where  one  buys  from 
a  cheap,  unrecommended  firm  he  cannot 
trust  them,  and  may  thus  be  fooled.  Old, 
established  firms,  perforce,  must  handle 
nothing  but  the  very  best  and  give  their 
patrons  just  what  they  demand.  Remember 
this  when  making  your  purchases. 

You  can  go  out  in  the  woods  and  select  the 
straight  part  of  a  second-growth  ironwood 
and  by  cutting  this  down  make  a  genuine  good 
tip  out  of  it.  You  can  next  go  out  and  get  a 
piece  of  hickory,  also  straight-grained  as 
possible,  and  use  that  for  the  butt  portion 
of  the  rod,  making  a  very  serviceable  affair. 
One  well-known  angling  writer  speaks  of 
meeting  up  with  many  of  these  home-made 
rods  down  in  the  Kentucky  hills.  I  may 
say  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity 
one  can  turn  out  a  rod  for  just  the  cost  of  the 
parts, — I  mean  the  metal  fittings.  Some 
time  when  in  a  mood  for  experimentation  try 
making  the  tip  of  a  bait  rod  with  home-grown 
ironwood,  and  then  make  the  butt  from 
home-grown  hickory  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised ,  if  you  use  exceptionally  good  pieces 
what  a  fine  rod  you  can  make.    I  know, 


because  I  have  experimented  with  it.  Many 
of  the  so-called  bethabara  and  greenheart 
rods  are  nothing  but  ironwood  or  hickory 
which  may  be  surprising  to  many. 

Third  after  greenheart  I  place  dagama, 
with  lance-wood  coming  fourth. 

The  bulk  of  the  solid-wood  rods  put  out  in 
this  country  are  made  of  lancewood,  that 
wood  being  easily  procured,  coming  from  the 
Greater  Antilles  and  certain  Central  Ameri- 
can points.  Ships  trading  in  the  South 
invariably  bring  out  as  a  portion  of  their 
cargo  a  certain  amount  of  rod  woods,  finding 
this  a  profitable  industry,  for  one  would  be 
amazed  to  know  how  much  of  the  various 
woods  of  the  South  come  north  to  be  made 
into  rods.  Poor  lancewood  is  just  no  rod 
wood  at  all.  I  can  go  out  in  the  woods  and 
select  some  ironwood  and  hickory  and  beat 
a  poor  lancewood  (or  even  a  fairly  good 
lancewood  rod)  all  hollow.  But  if  you  are 
able  to  select  an  exceptionally  good  stick  of 
lancewood  (or  have  a  skilled  rod  maker  select 
one  for  you)  I  can  assure  you  that  you  can 
get  a  good  rod,  in  fact  an  exceptionally  well 
selected  piece  of  lancewood  comes  very 
close  to  attaining  to  the  bethabara  standard. 
But,  as  I  say,  you  must  have  a  skilled 
man  do  the  selecting,  especially  if  you 
are  an  amateur  or  totally  unacquainted  with 
solid  woods.  Bethabara  possesses  a  "vein 
of  steel"  in  its  quality;  it  has  life  and  constant 
vim;  and  it  holds  this  attribute  right  along 
without  dulling,  providing,  of  course,  that  it  is 
carefully  cared  for.  As  the  direct  opposite  of 
this  your  inferior  lancewood,  or  even  your 
medium  A  1,  lancewood  is  softer;  it  lacks 
the  necessary  vein  of  steel,  so  to  speak,  and 
invariably  acquires  a  set  to  the  tip  that  will 
not  leave.  When  a  solid  wood  rod  acquires  a 
sel  to  the  tip — when  it  warps  out  of  line  that 
is  the  time  to  throw  that  rod  away,  or  give 
it  to  a  fisherman  who  consistently  borrows 
rods  and  never  returns  them. 

Such  woods  as  jucara  prieto  and  snakewood 
I  have  not  tried,  and  so  will  not  say  anything 
about.  I  have  mentioned  four  woods  here 
(solid  woods),  and  from  these  you  can  make 
your  selection.  It  may  be  well  to  select 
some  easily  worked  wood  for  your  first  experi- 
ment, taking  on  a  better  wood  for  your  next 
attempt  If  you  do  this  try  dagama  for  your 
first  rod,  to  tune  up  on,  and  then  make 
bethabara  your  second  wood  for  a  better 
rod. 

We  will  presume  that  you  are  to  work  a 
piece  of  bethabara.    You  may  send  direct 
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to  a  company  for  these  pieces,  or  if  you  are 
so  fortunate  perhaps  you  can  go  right  direct 
to  the  company  and  select  your  own  stock;  or 
perhaps  you  can  get  a  friend  to  do  the  select- 
ing for  you.  Otherwise  (if  you  trust  the 
company  to  pick  you  out  a  good  piece)  see  to 
it  that  you  select  an  old-established  firm. 

Mr.  Perry  D.  Frazer  has  some  words  to  say 
about  bethabara  that  are  worth  reading 
carefully. 

"Bethabara  is  a  heavy  wood,  but  it  is 
nicely  adapted  to  short  bait-casting  rods, 
and  one  can  be  made  to  weigh  five  to  six- 
and-one-half  ounces,  and  very  slender,  that 
will  be  exceedingly  powerful  and  full  of  ginger, 
Bethabara  slightly  resembles  butternut  or 
a  light  grade  of  black  walnut  in  color;  with 
this  exception,  that  when  freshly  sawed  the 
surface  is  covered  with  a  greenish-yellow  dust, 
very  heavy,  and  a  bit  sticky  to  the  touch, 
giving  one  the  impression  that  the  wood  has 
been  sprinkled  with  \ellow  ochre.  The  wood 
being  so  hard,  the  rough  saw-marks  hide  the 
grain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  a  good  piece 
from  a  bad  one.  Look  closely  at  all  sides,  or 
better,  scrape  two  sides  until  the  grain  will 
show,  and  if  there  are  any  knots  or  if  the 
corners  show  splinters  that  may  be  broken  off 
short,  discard  it  and  look  further.  Pound  the 
sticks  smartly  on  the  floor  and  examine  for 
worm  holes,  which  although  very  small 
are  fatal  to  good  material.  I  have  said  that 
the  wood  shows  dust  of  a  greenish-yellow 
color,  but  this  seems  partially  absent  in  some 
bethabara.  I  prefer  the  grade  which  shows 
this  characteristic,  and  which  the  English 
rodmakers  call  green  washaba;  but  the  brown 
washaba,  (the  grade  that  does  not),  is  much 
harder  and  has  a  closer  and  longer  grain  in 
the  perfect  pieces,  although  it  seems  more 
difficult  to  get  perfect  pieces  in  this  grade. 
Hence  it  is  well  to  stick  to  the  green  or  dusty 
grades,  which  run  nicely,  as  a  rule,  and  can 
be  planed  from  both  ends  and  on  all  sides 
with  impunity.  Some  dealers  sell  other 
varieties  of  imported  woods  for  bethabara, 
and  some  try  to  supply  very  poor  greenheart 
instead;  but  reliable  men  may  be  depended 
upon  to  give  you  what  you  ask  for. 

The  fine  shavings  from  bethabara  are  so 
wiry  and  tough  that  a  handful  of  them  can 
be  used  for  a  long  time  in  polishing  joints. 
They  cling  together  totally  unlike  those  from 
greenheart,  which  are  short,  and  very  brittle. 
Bethabara  logs  are  sawed  into  planks  which 
go  to  the  rodmakers  in  thicknesses  of  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  Sometimes  more.  Gen- 
erally the  lumbermen  cut  logs  into  pieces 


seven-eighths  of  an  inch  by  one  inch,  and 
three  feet  long,  but  you  can  cut  other  lengths. 
These  pieces  must  be  ripped.  If,  however, 
they  will  cut  the  material  to  your  order,  it 
will  be  well  to  have  the  butt  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  and  the  tips  three-eighths,  for  a  two- 
piece  rod.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cutting 
before  you  can  be  satisfied  with  the  squared 
stock;  and,  another  thing,  you  must  decide 
which  end  of  your  stock  is  to  be  the  butt,  or 
large  end,  before  you  begin  the  work  of  taper- 
ing. There  are  two  or  three  peculiarities 
about  this  wood  that  will  astonish  you  at  first. 
Stock  that  is  cut  thin  may  be  very  crooked. 
/  have  worked  pieces  so  crooked  that  it  seemed 
a  waste  of  time  to  do  anything  with  them,  but 
after  they  were  finished  (and  the  rod  hung  up 
by  the  top  on  a  brad  driven  into  the  wall),  all 
the  kinks  soon  disappeared,  and  the  rod 
became  as  straight  as  a  perfect  arrow.  This 
method  of  straightening  is  advisable  with 
any  rod  and  especially  tips.  (  Note  by  R.P.L — 
Greenheart  is  the  same,  often  looking  impos- 
sible. Do  not  think  you  have  got  a  poor 
piece  if  it  is  crooked!)  Where  rods  are  put 
away  in  tackle  cabinets  or  closets,  (with 
all  parts  tied  up  in  a  cloth  partition  case,)  it 
very  often  happens  that  one  of  the  strings  of 
the  case  is  tied  more  securely  than  the  others 
thus  bending  the  tips  slightly;  and,  if  left 
in  this  shape  for  long,  (with  perhaps  some 
heavy  object  resting  against  all),  a  very 
crooked  rod  may  be  taken  out  later  on.  Even 
standing  joints  on  the  floor,  with  the  tops 
resting  against  the  wall,  may  warp  them. 
Better  hang  tips  up,  and  the  whole  rod, 
too,  if  practicable.  Dealers  who  handle  the 
finest  wood  rods  often  suspend  them  all 
from  the  tops  in  cases  made  for  this  purpose. 
Bethabara,  as  a  rule,  does  not  warp  or  take 
"set"  easily;  but  cut  any  wood  into  thin 
strips  and  throw  it  around  and  it  will  warp. 
Varnish  puts  an  end  to  this,  as  it  prevents 
rapid  changes  of  temperature  from  affecting 
the  wood  easily." 

Length  of  Rod  and  Other  Points:  Already 
much  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  five-and- 
one-half  foot  rod,  and  what  is  true  of  the  regu- 
lation steel  rod  can  be  taken  as  true  of  the 
solid  wood  or  split-bamboo  rod;  to  be  used 
for  bait  casting.  In  the  five-and-one-half 
foot  length  there  are  contained  enough 
resilience,  enough  durability,  enough  back- 
bone to  more  than  serve  one's  purpose.  I 
make  no  mistake,  nor  cloes  anyone  for  that 
matter,  in  selecting  that  length.  Some 
think  the  five-and-a-half  foot  length  too 
stubby  but  this  is  a  crank's  libel  and  should 
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not  be  listened  to.  This  length,  besides,  is 
generally  considered  the  commercial  stan- 
dard regulation. 

But  how  many  joints  should  the  rod  have, 
none,  two  or  three,  that  is  to  be  decided. 
»_  To  say  the  very  least  the  rod  without  any 
joint  whatsoever,  (all  in  one  piece)  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred,  but,  sad  to  relate,  it  is  so 
hard  to  be  transported,  it  may  so  easily  come 
of  injury,  etc.,  that  is  does  not  lend  itself 
to  general  countenance,  unless,  of  course,  you 
are  just  to  fish  home  waters  and  do  not  want 
to  carry  it  on  the  train,  etc.,  when,  I  will 
admit,  you  should  make  yourself  a  one-piece 
rod,  a  rod  without  any  ferrules.  Undoubt- 
edly the  less  connecting  points  (ferrules)  to  a 
rod  the  greater  will  be  its  action,  and  for 
that  reason  a  one-piece  rod  is  the  best.  But, 
being  clumsy,  often  impossible  to  transport, 
it  cannot,  on  that  score  at  least,  be  counten- 
anced, as  an  all-around  appliance.  The  rod 
mostly  in  service,  and  the  type  mostly  made 
by  rod-makers  is  the  two-piece  affair,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  tip  and  a  shorter  butt.  In 
figure  I.  we  show  a  two-piece  rod;  and  this 
style  is  recommended.  I  would  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  attempt  to  make  a  rod,  (solid 
wood  or  split  bamboo)  with  three  joints. 

The  Hand-Grcvp.  Many  prefer  to  make 
the  hand-grasp  of  cork  to  the  rod  alone.  In 
Figure  1.  is  shown  a  rod  with  an  upper  grip, 
and  I  cannot  too  strongly  insist  that  you  make 
your  rod  after  this  style;  the  inclusion  of 
this  upper  grip  aids  you  immeasurably  when 
spooling  the  line.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
would  do  without  an  upper  grip  after  all 
these  years  of  casting  and  retrieving  line.  It 
does  not  entail  hardly  any  extra  work — so  by 
all  means  add  this  feature. 

Cork  is  recommended  for  the  grip,  as  there 
is  hardly  anything  to  compare  with  it.  I 
have  never  tried  making  a  grip  that  was 
cord-wound,  as  the  cork  grips  are  too  easily 
made. 

Fittings'  Of  what  material  should  the 
mountings,  or  fittings  be.  Nickled  brass  I 
think  is  useless  to  buy.  German  Silver  is 
absolutely  best.  It  tarnishes  just  enough  to 
take  the  glitter  from  it  and  lasts  longer  than 
the  wood  of  the  rod  if  given  ordinary  care. 
How  many  guides  will  we  have  on  the  rod? 
I  suggest  two  as  being  quite  sufficient  if 
they  are  placed  at  the  right  points.  These 
should  be  in  suitable  sizes  of  the  so-called 
raised,  or  trumpet  sort.  You  need  an  off-set 
tip-guide,  making  thus  three  guides  in  all. 
Do  not  invest  in  overly  large  guides,  say,  as 
large  as  quarters,  as  they  are  not  necessary. 


Should  these  guides  be  lined  with  agate? 
I  say  yes;  and  if  you  do  not  procure  real  agate 
for  linings  in  these  guides  then  get  imitation 
agate.  I  would,  however,  suggest  that  you 
go  to  the  trifling  extra  expense  to  get  pure 
agate,  as  it  pays  in  the  long  run,  saving  line 
and  improving  your  casting. 

It  is  important  that  you  get  a  good  type  of 
ferrule,  one  that  you  can  bind  to  the  wood 
well  with  your  silk  so  as  to  leave  a  finished 
looking  piece  of  work.  The  sharp  serrated 
ferrules  are  mostly  used  on  split  bamboo  rods, 
but  for  solid  wood  rods  I  vastly  prefer  the 
so-called  capped  and  welted  form,  which  note 
Figure  II.  The  capped  portion  it  will  be 
noted  comes  below  the  rest  of  the  sleeve  so 
that  the  silk  windings  may  be  brought  up 
close.  This  leaves  a  perfectly  finished  job. 
If  the  manufacturers  cannot  fit  you  out  with 
these  ends,  split,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
you  can  do  this  yourself  with  an  exceedingly 
fine  saw  or  some  other  instrument.  The  good 
part  of  splitting  them  is  that  by  doing  this 
(the  silk  thread  covering  these  serrations,  or 
splits,)  the  metal  is  lashed  more  firmly  than 
ever  to  the  wood,  thus  allowing  no  room  for 
breakage.  There  should  be  a  female  and  a 
male  ferrule  in  this  deal,  one  to  fit  into  the 
other.    The  size  should  be  the  21-6  4-inch. 

Next  comes  the  winding  check,  or  taper. 
This  is  the  metal  part  directly  in  front  of  the 
forward  grip.  Some  prefer  a  small  taper, 
but  I  should  suggest  the  use  of  the  so-called 
bottle-necked  taper. 

Next  comes  the  reel-seat  which  should 
be  of  the  three-fourths  inch  grade  size,  which 
see  that  you  get  to  conform  to  the  size  of  the 
winding  check,  or  taper. 

You  need  a  butt-cap,  which  should  also  be 
of  the  three-fourths  inch  size. 

Many  rod-makers  prefer  to  purchase  their 
cork  grasps  ready  just  to  slip  onto  the  wood 
and  so  fit  in  place.  These  ready-made 
cork-grips  can  be  had  either  in  the  plain  form, 
or  shaped.  Personally  I  prefer  the  plain 
grasp,  and  I  prefer  to  put  the  corks  on  myself, 
making  them  from  bottle  corks,  of  the  one- 
and-one-half-inch  size,  which  are  one  half  inch 
thick.  These  corks  should  come  in  the 
good  grade,  as  there  are  poor,  mediums  and 
good  grades.  Pick  out  the  best  you  can  get 
hold  of.  You  can  buy  four  dozen  of  these  for 
about  twenty-five  cents.  When  you  fit  the 
corks  on,  glueing  them  in  place,  allow  the 
whole  to  set  firm  and  irremovably  before 
attempting  to  shape  the  grasp,  which  is  done 
with  a  file,  sandpaper  and  emery  cloth. 

Other  purchases  that  you  must  make  before 
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you  can  start  are  as  follows:  One  or  two 
sticks  of  ferrule  and  cork  cement;  one  bottle 
of  rod  varnish  of  the  very  best  quality;  and 
one  bottle  of  white  shellac;  also  two  spools  of 
A  or  00  silk  for  the  windings,  shades  as  you 
prefer.  Mr.  Perry  D.  Frazer  speaks  of  using 
French  glue  which  is  to  be  had  at  most  paint 
stores.    I  have  never  used  it.    He  says: 

"Much  depends  on  how  glue  is  prepared  and 
used.  I  prefer  Coignet  No.  I,  the  best  French 
glue,  soaking  it  overnight  in  cold  water,  then 
using  it  very  hot,  but  thin.  It  sets  very 
quickly;  but  is  not  brittle.  Like  all  amateur 
rodmakers  I  have  made  mistakes  in  hand- 
grasps,  etc.,  and  have  tried  to  rectify  them 
by  heating,  steaming  or  soaking  them,  to 
separate  the  parts  so  that  changes  might  be 
made.  It  is  at  such  times  that  one  learns  with 
what  obstinacy  glue  will  resist  attempts  to 
separate  parts  joined  with  it.  I  have  soaked 
a  cork  hand-grasp  for  three  hours  in  steaming 
hot  water,  without  making  the  slightest 
impression  on  the  glue,  and  have  experimented 
with  ordinary  glue  and  prepared  cements,  all 
of  which  resisted  severe  treatment  in  a  manner 
that  surprised  me." 

I  have  used  the  prepared  cements  and  have 
not  found  them  wanting.  There  are  numer- 
ous kinds  on  the  market.  Call  for  the  very 
best  grade. 

Before  making  up  my  list  I  may  call  atten- 
tion to  the  sticks  of  bethabara  that  you  are 
to  purchase.  For  very  obvious  reasons  these 
must  be  purchased  in  a  larger  size  so  that  you 
will  have  plenty  to  work  down  from.  Thus 
the  tip  piece  should  be  of  one-half  inch  stock 
and  the  butt-piece  should  be  of  three-fourths 
inch  stock,  the  butt-piece  being,  of  course, 
larger,  again  for  very  obvious  reasons. 

As  to  the  price  to  pay  for  these  parts  some 
have  made  a  rod  for  three  dollars  including 
all  things  that  go  into  the  rod.  Many  anglers 
have  some  of  the  necessary  materials  on  hand; 
others  have  to  purchase  it  all.  Some  have  the 
necessary  tools;  some  borrow  tools;  and  thus 
cut  down  the  expenses.  Of  course,  to  do 
a  fine  job,  decent  tools  must  be  had;  that  goes 
without  saying.  One  may  attempt  to  do  the 
job  up  with  inferior  tools  but  sooner  or  later 
he  will  find  himself  missing  somewhere  and 
that  is  the  time  when  some  instrument  is 
lacking. 

The  Tools.  While  one  can  get  along 
without  it  is  best  to  have  a  jack-plane  about 
fifteen  inches  long.  It  will  be  found  useful 
in  trimming  down  the  rough  parts.  A  small 
iron  block  plane  is  quite  a  necessity.  An 
eight  inch  flat  file  is  also  needed;    A  sharp 


pocket  knife  is  needed  and  also  some  few 
sheets  of  Number  00's  and  paper.  With  the 
planes  it  should  be  seen  to  that  they  are  as 
sharp  as  you  can  make  them  on  the  oil-stone 
for  some  very  fine  shavings  must  be  taken 
off.  A  kindly  carpenter  may  lend  you  his 
brace  and  various  sized  bits,  ranging  from 
one-eighth  inch  to  three  eighths  of  an  inch. 
A  small  vise  will  come  in  handy.  A  small 
three  cornered  file  may  be  added  to  the  outfit; 
also  a  fine  keyhole  saw.  Also  emery  cloth 
of  fine  grade. 

I  shall  in  the  next  chapter  tell  how  to  make 
a  simple  yet  practical  measuring-gauge  and 
scraper  all  in  one,  but  if  you  have  access  to  it, 
I  would  suggest  that  it  would  not  be  unwise 
to  get  hold  of  the  caliper.  If  you  should  go 
into  a  hardware  store  the  clerk  will  show  you 
various  kinds.  The  so-called  micrometer 
caliper  is  the  best  of  the  lot  but  it  costs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  five  dollars.  A  cheaper 
form  of  sliding  arm  caliper  costs  about  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter;  while  some,  even  cheaper, 
are  to  be  had  for  seventy-five  cents.  These 
calipers  give  graduations  down  to  l-64th  of  an 
inch  and  by  the  use  of  it  you  can  see  to  it  that 
the  rod  is  of  the  correct  diameter  through- 
out, using  the  caliper  as  you  go  ahead  with 
your  planing.  But  as  I  have  said,  you 
can  do  without  the  caliper,  and  use  the 
scraper  and  measuring  gauge  I  will  tell  about 
in  my  next  chapter.  The  caliper  is,  what 
one  might  call,  a  sort  of  a  luxury.  If  you  can 
borrow  one  somewhere  you  are  that  much 
ahead. 

Allowing  for  a  rise  in  prices  you  should  be 
able  to  make  your  rod  comparatively  cheaply. 
I  do  not  know  what  present  prices  are,  but  in 
my  list  I  give  prices  that  should  cover  all  of 
the  materials.  As  to  bethabara  (at  the 
present  time)  I  do  not  know.  Bethabara 
comes  up  from  Africa  to  England  and  thence 
is  shipped  to  the  States  and  Canada.  If  the 
U-Boat  has  prevented  any  shipments  and 
so  caused  a  resulting  high  price  in  this  wood  I 
do  not  know. 

Tr  e  price  list  — 

1  Tip-piece,  Bethab  ara,  square,  48  inch- 
es long,  one-half  inch  stock   %  .50 

1  Butt-piece,  Bethabara,  square,  30 
inches  long,  three-fourths-inch  stock  .75 

2  Agate  guides,  size  2  and  3,  raised   1.20 

1  Tip-top  guide,  agate-lined,  off-set 

type  60 

Ferrules  (male  and  female)  capped  and 

welted,  to  be  serrated  with  saw   90 

4  dozen  one-half  inch  corks,  best  grade..  .25 
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1  Winding  check  or  taper  (bottle  taper 


preferred),  at.....   .15 

1  Reel-seat  (German  Silver),  three- 
fourths-inch,  best  type,  at  85 

1  Butt-cap,  three-fourths-inch,  straight 

end  15 

2  spools  of  winding  silk  (green  or  orange 
suggested),  size  either  A  or  00  30 

1  Stick  of  ferrule-and-cork  cement,  at  15 

1  Bottle  of  rod  varnish,  very  best  quali- 
ty 25 

1  Bottle  of  white  shellac,  at.  ..   15 


Total  $620 

The  total  here  given  amounts  to  six  dollars 
and  twenty  cents.  Of  course  all  the  fittings 
are  in  German  Silver.  If  desired,  nickled- 
brass  can  be  used,  and  so  the  price  may  be 
pulled  down;  and,  instead  of  using  genuine 
agate-lined  guides,  imitation  agate  can  be 
used,  or  even  wire  guides,  without  any  sort 
of  lining.  But  there  is  no  use  counting  the 
pennies  in  this,  because,  for  something  like 
seven  dollars  you  are  able  to  produce  a  rod 
that  is  equal  to  a  fifteen  or  twenty  dollar 
appliance,  besides  allowing  you  the  satis- 
faction of  having  made  that  rod  yourself. 

I  have  not  in  the  above  mentioned  the 
cost  of  tools.  We  always  figure  to  have  some 
of  these  or  have  access  to  them  from  some 
friend  or  neighbor.  If  you  can  go  into  a 
work-shop  and  do  your  work  right  on  a  regular 
bench  many  things  are  simplified,  of  course. 
A  well-fitted-out  shop  usually  has  all  the 
requirements  that  go  with  it.  In  such  a 
shop  you  should  be  able  to  turn  out  a  matter 
of  three,  four  or  five  good  rods  in  a  winter, 
and  so  whet  your  appetite  for  more,  going 
from  the  bait-casting  rod  up  to  the  making  of 
a  fly-rod,  a  much  more  difficult  task  and  which 
should  never  be  attempted  till  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  making  a  fit  bait-casting  rod. 

Again  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  include  materi- 
al in  this  list  for  two  tip  pieces,  as  it  is 
always  handy  to  have  an  extra  tip  on  hand 
in  your  case'. 

If  you  are  careful  you  can  begin  right  with 
the  bethabara  wood,  or,  if  you  wish  you  can 
experiment  with  the  dagama  wood,  or  a 
well-selected  piece  of  lancewood,  thence 
aspiring  to  the  bethabara  wood. 

Follow  up  what  I  have  written  carefully; 
note  everything;  miss  no  point — and  in  the 
next  chapter  I  shall  go  into  the  matter  of 
working  out  the  rod  and  all  that  is  connected 
with  it,  making  the  explanation  as  plain  as 
possible. 

Many  rod  making  amateurs  make  a  vital 


mistake  in  attempting  to  make  their  first  rod 
of  split  bamboo;  that  is  to  say  they  obtain 
the  glued  together  strips,  both  butt  and  tip 
joint  and  with  their  tools  work  them  down. 
In  the  hands  of  the  skilled  rod-maker  it  is  all 
well  and  good  to  do  this,  but  I  should  advise 
the  man  who  has  never  made  a  rod  to  first 
experiment  with  various  woods,  and  when  he 
is  confident  in  his  ability  then  let  him  make 
a  split  bamboo  rod,  obtaining  from  the  manu- 
facturers the  glued-up  pieces,  and  shaping 
them  himself.  Amateur  Rodmaking  puts 
the  question  very  well  and  is  fully  worth 
incorporating  here: 

"It  is  folly  for  the  beginner  to 
attempt  to  make  his  first  rod  of  split  bamboo, 
or  even  to  obtain  glued-up  stock  and  fit  it. 
Instead  he  should  obtain  that  material 
which  is  easiest  to  manipulate,  and  carry 
the  work  through  to  some  sort  of  conclusion. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  he  master  the  first 
step  on  rodmaking,  and  begin  to  realize  how 
easy,  and  yet  how  difiicult  it  is  to  make  a 
good  rod.  Without  question  split  bamboo  is 
the  best  material  for  rods  known  to-day.  If  you 
can  obtain  the  material  in  butts,  joints  and 
tips,  glued-up,  so  that  the  'making'  consists 
merely  in  finishing  it  and  fitting  the  hand- 
grasp,  ferrules,  and  trimmings,  if  care  is 
exercised  a  very  good  rod  will  be  the  result. 
But  I  would  strongly  advise  the  novice  not 
to  attempt  to  make  a  split  bamboo  rod  com- 
plete; at  least  not  until  he  has  had  ample 
practice  in  making  all-wood  rods.  Instead 
pay  a  visit  to  some  professional  rodmaker 
if  this  is  possible  and  ask  permission  to  watch 
him  at  work  for  a  little  while.  If  you  do, 
my  word  for  it  you  will  go  away  a  wiser,  if 
not  a  sadder,  man,  for  you  will  be  convinced 
that  you  lack  the  skill  necessary  to  finish  the 
six  slender  strips  and  fit  them  together 
perfectly,  even  if  you  can  secure  bamboo  that 
will  prove  to  be  worth  cutting  up.  This  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  rodmaking 
for  not  all  of  the  material  that  looks  good  will 
be  worth  the  labor  of  cutting.  I  know  one 
old  rodmaker,  who,  on  splitting  out  his  mater- 
ial, tests  each  slender  strip  by  bending  until 
the  ends  meet,  then  examining  the  circlet  for 
weak  spots,  and  if  any  appear  he  smashes 
the  whole  piece  and  tries  again — a  severe  test, 
but  one  that  will  show  defects  before  further 
labor  is  wasted.  Not  that  this  is  the  correct 
test,  but  it  is  one  of  several,  the  most  import- 
ant one  being  an  examination  based  on  long 
experience.  Some  of  the  best  rodmakers  will 
supply  you  with  glued-up  butts,  and  joints, 
and  if  you  are  determined  to  make  your  first 
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rod  of  this  material  select  these  somewhat 
longer  than  the  joints  of  your  rod  to  be,  so 
that  you  can  pick  out  the  best  part  of  each 
piece  when  you  come  to  fitting  the  ferrules* 

Take  only  hand-made  stock,  for  machine- 
made  material  is  not  always  worth  using; 
much  depends  on  how  carefully  the  stock  is 
selected.  The  hand-made  stock  will 
cost  more  than  you  anticipate,  but  it  is  much 
cheaper  in  the  end.  If  glued-up  split  bamboo 
is  to  be  the  material,  the  method  of  perform- 
ing the  different  parts  of  tjie  fitting  will  be,  of 
course,  the  same  as  for  the  all-wood  rods." 

I  think  it  important  in  this  chapter  to  say 
that  you  can  make  a  rod  with  a  home-made 
hickory  butt,  with  a  ready-made  tip  to  fit  it, 
(to  be  of  bamboo),  that  will  make  a  most 
excellent  rod.  Many  of  the  wooden  rods  on 
the  market  are  made  with  a  hickory  butt  and 
a  split  bamboo  tip  and  they  make  very  nice 
and  highly  serviceable  rods  indeed.  One  of 
these  rods,  with  a  hickory  butt  and  a  split 
bamboo  tip  I  have  used  for  years*  for  casting 
a  light  lure  and  I  still  have  it  ready  in  my 
outfit  to  do  duty.  You  can  purchase  a 
ready-made  tip  for  comparatively  little,  in 
fact  you  can  make  a  rod  of  this  sort  for  some- 
thing like  four  or  five  dollars.  You  can  take 
a  common,  machine  made  split  bamboo  tip 
and  by  a  suitable  number  of  windings  make 
it  a  very  good  appliance.  Of  course  it  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  hand-made  tip 
(which,  obtain,  if  you  possibly  can)  but  it 
will  do  at  least  to  experiment  with  before  you 
attempt  an  all-bamboo  rod.    I  suggest  that 


you  get  the  tip  to  this  rod  of  a  suitable 
length,  say,  thirty-eight  or  forty  inches,  to 
conform  to  a  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  inch 
butt  of  hickory.  These  I  long  ago  realized 
were  the  best  lengths  for  tip  and  butt  for  a 
bamboo  tip  and  hickory  butt  rod.  If,  after 
making  such  a  rod,  you  see  some  means  for 
improving  it  you  can  experiment,  with  your 
own  ideas.  After  all,  the  joy  of  rodmaking 
for  the  amateur  is  in  working  out  his  own 
ideas.  Nothing  like  stepping  out  of  the  rut 
and  seeing  a  realization  in  shaping  up  from 
your  pet  theories. 

If  you  should  make  a  tour  of  a  lumber-yard 
you  can  pick  up  a  fine  billet  of  straight-grained, 
well-seasoned  hickory,  enough  for  many 
butts.  You  work  this  butt  down  the  same 
as  in  making  the  solid  wood  butt  of  an  all- 
wood  rod,  an  explanaion  in  full  of  which 
will  appear  in  our  next  number.  When  this 
wood  is  polished  smooth  and  glossy,  varnished 
a  few  times  and  wound  artistically  with  silk 
you  will  be  amzaed  how  nice  it  all  looks  and 
how  serviceable  that  rod  can  be.  Especially 
is  this  true  ij  the  lip  be  hand-made.  It  may 
cost  a  little  more,  but  certainly,  as  one  writer 
has  aptly  put  it/  in  the  long  run  it  is  the 
cheapest.  I  wish  I  could  take  you  out  and 
show  you  a  hickory  butt,  hand-made  bamboo 
tip  rod  in  action,  You  would  be  surprised. 
Here  for  a  few  dollars  and  well  spent  hours  of 
a  winter's  evening  you  can  make  a  rod,  that, 
while  it  may  not  be  worth  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars,  at  least  comes  very  close  to  that 
mark! 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


YOU  NEVER 

R.  P. 


DIXIE  CARROLL 


We  read  some  time  ago  a  re-print  taken 
from  an  article  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  in,  the 
issue  of  November  17,  1819  of  his  Indicator. 
The  re-print  has  to  do  with  the  fish  like 
look  upon  the  face  of  Walton,  the  Father 
of  Angling. 

"Angling,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  "does  indeed 
seem  the  next  thing  to  dreaming.  It  dis- 
penses with  locomotion,  reconciles  coniradic- 
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tion,  and  renders  the  very  countenance  null 
and  void.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  is  an  admi  er 
of  Walton,  was  struck  just  as  we  were  with 
the  likeness  of  the  old  angler's  face  to  a  fish. 
It  is  hard  and  angular  and  of  no  expression 
It  seems  to  have  been  subdued  to  what  it 
worked  in,  to  have  become  native  to  the 
watery  element.  One  might  have  said 
to  Walton,  'Oh,  flesn,  how  art  thou  fishified!' 
He  looks  like  a  pike  dressed  in  broadcloth 
instead  of  butter." 

To  say  the  very  least  your  Angling  Editor 
was  startled  at  this  comment  on  one  of  the 
great  men  of  English  letters.  Directly  upon 
having  read  this^e  loosened  the  collar  at  our 
throat  to  better  get  our  wind  after  which  we 
stole  to  the  mirror  to  see  if  we  also  looked  like 
a  fish;  because,  working  on  fish  perchance 
our  countenance,  too,  was  moulded  into  the 
general  outline  of  a  pike — I  mean,  from  long 
thinking  of  fish  our  facial  resemblance  to  a 
fish  would  be  uncanny.  At  first  we  thought 
we  detected  it  had  the  earmarks  of  a  pike,  but 
wpon  closer  inspection  we  found  that  we 
looked  like  a  blushing,  dazzling  brook  trout 
with  a  whimsical  smile  upon  its  lips.  We 
were  greatly  pleased  upon  looking  upon  our 
face  in  the  mirror  that  it  did  not  look  like  a 
pike 

We  thought  we  could  trap  some  of  our 
brother  fishing  writers,  though,  and,  rubbing 
our  hands  gleefully  together  we  sent  word 
to  Brother  Carroll,  asking  him  to  send  his 
picture  to  us.  Now,  we  said  to  ourselves,  now 
for  a  shrivelled  up  pike  with  a  look  on  his  face 
like  a  .January  blizzard  around  the  corner  of 
the  old  barn.  Finally  it  came  and  after 
taking  out  a  lot  of  excelsior  that  saved  it 
en  route  we  sat  back  with  a  hearty  laugh  to 
enjoy  ourselves.  The  first  look  we  took  at 
Carroll's  facial  map  was  enough  

You  never  can  tell.  I  always  have  said 
that  angling  makes  for  peace  and  good  will 
to  men,  putting  the  twinkle  of  the  Old  Harry 
in  the  eye,  and  coloring  the  world  with  gilt 
and  old  rose.  There  is  nothing  like  angling 
for  the  upbuilding  of  man.  it  has  a  broadening 
influence;  a  bigness  about  it. 

We  suggest  to  those  of  our  readers  who  feel 
full  of  gloom  to  cut  out  Mr.  Carroll's  picture 
and  look  at  it — and  then  go  fishing. 

Can  you  notice  anything  fishlike  about  our 
subject's  face? 

It  does  look  a  little  chubby  come  to  think 
of  it 
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Robert  Page  Lincoln 

Herein  We  Treat  of  The  Rainbow  Trout,  (Satmo  irideus),  the  Vivid  Fighter  of  The  Streams;  An 
Introduction  to  Our  Streams  Bound  to  Receive  Greater  Attention  In  The  Futuie. 

■     SALMO  IRIDEUS 

Out  of  the  water  like  a  living  light, 

The  fish  has  risen — all  its  colors  bright 

Glowing  in  beauty.    Never  summer  sky 

What  time  a  shower  idles  subtly  by 

Offered  a  rainbow  tinted  half  so  rare  — 

Or  wrought,  of  mist,  a  spell  so  witching  fair 

Fresh  as  the  dew  upon  the  lovely  field, 

In  time  of  June;  and  all  the  cunning  yield 

Of  beauty  and  of  color — in  this  fish, 

Are  all  the  glories  that  an  eye  may  wish! 

Deep  lies  the  barb;  the  whirring  reel  protests, 

The  bending  rod  each  fatal  passage  tests; 

He  rises  now,,  the  monarch  of  the  pool — 

With  shake  of  head,  the  enemy  to  fool; — 

Then  races  on;  a  demon-driving  race; 

Rise  after  rise  upon  the  water's  face; 

In  churning  rapid,  down  dismaying  glide, 

Across  the  stream  where  white-lipped  currents  ride, 

Till,  threshing  wildly,  he  is  safely  reached, — 

And  happily  on  the  gleaming  sand  is  beached! 

— Robert  P  Lincoln. 

THE  fame  of  the  rainbow  trout    (Satmo     bow  trout  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the 
irideus)  continues  to  grow  as  its  numbers     true  trouts  of  America,  and  there  are  thos 
increase  and  its  range,  (in  keeping  with     who  place  it  in  the  lead.    A  good-sized  brook 
this  condition),  becomes  greater.    The  rain-     trout  puts  up  a  fine  fight,  using  under-water 
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tactics.  But  the  rainbow  trout  when  cap- 
tured breaks  from  the  water,  leaping  into 
the  air  time  and  time  again,  until  the  net 
finally  gathers  him  in,  to  be  put  away  in  the 
creel  if  it  is  large  enough  to  receive  his  bulk. 
It  is  this  staying  fight  that  has  placed  the 
rainbow  trout  quite  in  a  class  by  itself,  and 
which  has  won  for  it  the  praises,  far  and  wide 
of  both  famous  anglers  and  every-day  fisher- 
men. It  takes  the  artificial  fly  with  a  superior 
dash  and  vigor,  thus  proving  its  gaminess.  It 
thrives  in  water,  that,  for  temperature,  the 
brook  trout  cannot  survive  and  continue  in. 
Streams  that  are  poorly  adapted  to  the  brook 
trout  when  stocked  with  the  rainbow,  trout 
become  productive  and  enhance  the  charms 
of  the  country  through  which  these  same 
streams  flow.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
many  streams,  (otherwise  barren  of  trout  life), 
have  been  made  into  trout  streams  by  stock- 
ing with  the  brand  of  Salmo  irideus.  Those 
streams  not  only  afford  the  angler  a  wealth 
of  pleasure  in  the  capture  of  these  fish,  but 
they  increase  the  food  supply  also. 

In  a  native  state  the  rainbow  trout  was 
found  only  in  the  waters  of  the  western 
States  of  the  United  States. 

"The  biggest  rainbows,"  says  Charles 
Frederick  Holder,  "have  their  home  in  a  land 
of  dreams  on  the  east  slope  of  the  -Cascade 
Mountains  of  Oregon,  where  the  great  fir 
forests  have  sought  for  ages  to  hide  grim  beds 
of  lava — showers  of  rock,  which  bombarded  the 
earth  untold  ages  ago.  Mount  Shasta  with 
its  glaciers  is  not  far  away,  and  from  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Pitt,  9,700  feet  in  air,  the  angling 
invader  looks  down  on  the  fair  lake  of  Kla- 
math, environed  by  lofty  peaks,  crests  of 
mountains  that  roll  away  in  every  direction; 
some  capped  with  eternal  snow,  some  garbed 
in  tints  of  pearl,  so  blue,  of  infinite  beauty 
all  volcanic,  the  aftermath  of  a  time  when 
Titans  lived,  and  played  at  bowls  among 
the  lofty  peaks  and  ranges  of  the  Siskiyous. 
Away  to  the  north  is  a  wonder  of  the  world, 
Crater  Lake,  a  dead  volcano,  a  mile  above  the 
sea,  filled  with  water  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
depth,  a  gleaming  sapphire  suspended  like 
the  roc's  egg,  on  top  of  the  world;  indeed,  I 
could  not  diVest  myself  of  the  belief  that 
Klamath  with  its  shalloSv  waters,  thirty 
or  more  miles  in  length,  fed  by  eternal  and 
icy  springs,  was  not  the  last  word  of  a  mighty 
volcano  burnt  out  and  dead." 

In  this  Oregon  (the  Cascade)  region  the 
rainbow  trout  is  at  home.  West  by  south  of 
Mount  Shasta  I  have  found  them  in  the  great 


redwood  forests  of  the  California  coast;  and 
elsewhere  in  California  I  have  known  them. 
In  the  Sierra  chain  in  the  Kern  River  country, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
spots  in  this  world.  .  .  .  But  then  the 
rainbow  trout  has  been  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  State  of  California.  The  deep 
lakes  and  streams  have  their  numbers  of  them 
and  they  all  go  to  make  the  trout  fishing  of 
that  Far  West  interesting  to  say  the  very 
least.  The  rainbow  trout  has  known  per- 
haps the  widest  distribution  at  the  hands  of 
man  of  any  fish  in  the  world.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  the  streams  of  the  British 
Isles,  France  and  Germany.  For  a  number  of 
years  many  shipments  of  rainbow  trout  went 
to  stock  the  ponds  and  streams  of  Germany 
so  that  to-day  good  trout  fishing  is  to  be  had 
along  all  the  streams  of  that  country.  The 
advanced  methods  of  trout  culture  and  fish 
culture  in  general  have  no  doubt  stood  the 
German  Government  well  instead.  Nor 
does  the  range  of  the  rainbow  trout  end  here. 
You  obtain  fine  rainbow  trout  fishing  in  the 
streams  of  southern  South  Africa.  From 
far-off  New  Zealand,  too,  come  enthusiastic 
stories  of  rainbow  trout  fishing,  only  serving 
to  prove,  anew,  that  it  is  a  fish  with 
an  international  reputation;  and  one  that  is 
greeted  with  the  utmost  praise.  I  have  been 
asked  many  times  by  Canadian  readers  what  I 
think  of  the  rainbow  trout  as  an  introduction 
to  the  eastern  waters  of  Canada.  I  will 
say  that  I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  the  rainbow 
trout  will  be  the  trout  of  the  future  in  Canada 
and  the  States.  Sooner  or  later  the  brook 
trout,  (much  as  we  dread  the  approach  of  that 
day),  must  decline,  and  the  rainbow  trout  and 
the  brown  trout  will  take  its  place.  Of  course 
we  feel  that  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  brook  trout  and  the  rainbow  trout.  We 
give  our  eager  hancj  first  and  last  of  all  to  the 
brook  trout,  but,  unless  carefully  protected, 
the  brook  trout  will  fade  out,  at  least  in  a 
wild  state,  and  only  hatchery  bred  fontinalis 
will  hold  their  own  in  the  streams.  But  please 
to  remember,  first  and  last  of  all,  that  the 
rainbow  trout  is  no  inferior  fish.  It  is  a  fish 
that  commands  respect,  and  usually  wins.  I 
have  seen  brook  trout  anglers  catch  their 
first  rainbow  trout;  and  I  have  also  seen  those 
same  men  wax  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  fish. 
As  you  hook  one  of  these  vivid,  sprightly 
fellows  in  a  pool,  and  as  the  fish  rises  to  the 
surface  with  a  crashing  splash,  not  once,  but 
as  many  as  six  or  ten  times,  you  soon  change 
your  opinion.    The  rainbow  trout,  down  to 
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Ihe  smallest  fingerling,  (caught  on  the  fea- 
thered barb)  proves  his  mettle;  endears 
himself  in  the  memory  and  makes  a  wide  bid 
for  leadership  in  your  consideration. 

"The  rainbow  trout,"  says  Kelly  Evans  in 
his  monograph  on  the  fishes  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,   "although   not  indigenous  to 
Provincial  waters  must  be  accorded  a  place 
among  the  game  fishes  at  present  to  be  found 
in  the  Province.    The  fish,  {S-ilmo  irideus)  is 
a  native  of  the  waters  of  some  of  the  western 
States  of  the  Union,  and  was  first  experiment- 
ally introduced  into'  the  St.  Mary's  River 
by  the  Michigan  authorities  some  thirty 
years  ago,  as  well  as  into  various  other  rivers 
and  streams  of  that  state.    In  the  interven- 
ing time  it  has  thriven  exceedingly  and  in 
the  St.  Mary's  River  has  been  known  to 
attain  a  very  great  size,  a  specimen  of  four- 
teen pounds  weight  having  been  caught  by 
angling  in  the  Canadian  waters  of  the  Soo 
rapids  in  1909,  while  in  the  press  of  1910  the 
capture  in  a  net  of  a  monster  weighing  35 
pounds  was  recorded  as  a  fact.    A  few  of  the 
z    Provincial  streams  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  were  planted  with  the  fry 
of  this  fish,  obtained  by  citizens  of  that  town 
from  the  Michigan  hatchery,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine   exactly  the  area  in 
Ontario  over  which  it  is   now  distribute  I. 
Doubtless  in  the  course  of  time  it  may  bi 
expected  to  spread  west  into  all  the  stre;  ras 
entering  Lake  Superior,  and,  indeed,  a  small 
specimen  of  about  one-half  pound  weight  was 
caught  as  far  west  as  the  Steel  River  in  1910. 
Possibly,  also,  it  may  eventually  occur  in  the 
rivers  and  streams  flowing  into  the  Georgian 
Bay  or  North  Channel.    The  Rainbow  Trout 
feeds  chiefly  on  shrimp,  insects  and  larvae  of 
insects,  while  the  larger  specimens  in  the  St. 
Mary's  River  are  known  to  be  fond  of  the 
cockedoosh,  (a  species  of  minnow),   and  of 
small   herring.    In   general,    however,  the 
fish,  unlike  the  speckled  trout,  is  not  can- 
nibalistic, and  this  fact  greatly  facilitates  the 
raising  of  young  fry  to  the  fingerling  stage  in 
hatcheries.    It  prefers  waters  as  a  rule  of 
somewhat  higher  temperature  than  those 
most  favourable  to  brook  trout,  and  can  be 
expected  to  spawn  in  Canada  from  about  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  while 
the  period  of  incubation  should  be  approxi- 
mately 50  days.    The  rainbow  prefers  a  gravel 
or  mixed  gravel   and  stony    bottom  for 
spawning  purposes,  though  if  these  are  not 
available  they  will  spawn  on  clean  sand. 
In  game  qualities  the  rainbow  trout  ranks 
very  high,  being  held  by  many  to  excel  even 


the  brook  trout  in  this  respect.  It  is  to  be 
captured  with  a  live  minnow  or  cockedoosh, 
or  by  means  of  various  artificial  baits,  such 
as  a  small  trolling  spoon  or  artificial  minnow. 
Strips  of  fat  pork  are  also  said  to  be  effective 
with  the  larger  specimens,  while  the  trout 
will  also  rise  to  a  fly,  the  best  for  the  purpose 
being  light  or  bright  ones,  such  as  the  Parma- 
chene  Belle  and  Junglecock.  No  more 
exciting  sport  could  be  desired  than  to  tackle 
a  large  rainbow  in  the  turbulent  waters  of  the 
Soo  Rapids,  where  the  fish  is  now  to  be 
found  in  considerable  quantities  and  already 
the  fame  of  the  fish  in  this  particular  locality 
is  becoming  widely  known.  It  is  to  be  noted 
also  that  as  a  table  food  the  rainbow  trout 
ranks  second  to  none  among  the  sporting 
fishes." 

Mr.  Evans  here  recognizes  cannibalism  in 
the  brook  trout,  as  compared  with  lack  of  this  1 
feature  in  the  rainbow  trout,  something  that 
will  arouse  much  conjecture  in  many  anglers 
who  firmly  hold  that  the  brook  trout  is  not 
cannibalistic.    Nevertheless  this  trait  is  said 
to  be  known  to  the  one  fish,  and  not  to  the 
other.    The  rainbow  trout,  released  in  the 
streams  is  sftid  to  kill  off  the  brook  trout  fry 
and  fingerlings,  and,  for  that  reason  they  can- 
not be  placed  in  the  same  stream.    As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  have  taken  rainbow  trout, 
brown  trout  and  brook  trout  from  the  same 
pool  on  the  Brule  River  of  Wisconsin  and  I 
hope  to  do  the  same  many  years  from  now. 
As  far  as  my  observations  tend  to  show  the 
rainbow  trout  does  not  kill  off  the  brook 
trout;  but,  rather,  it  is  the  rough  fish  coming 
up  the  rivers  from  the  lakes  that  must  be 
man-handled  and  exterminated  if  we  are  to 
have  a  generous  supply  of  trout.  Suckers, 
red-horse  and  buffalo  fish  can  readily  be  seined 
when  they  come  up  the  rivers  in  the  spring, 
but  after  they  once  get  separated  in  the 
streams  it  is  hard  to  expect  anything.  Of 
course  it  is  to  be  expected  that  hordes  of  these 
fish  remain  in  the  streams  and  that  they 
visit  the  spawning  beds  of  the  brook  trout  in 
the  autumn  when  that  fish  is  spawning  and 
thus  contrive  to  wipe  out  a  very  great  deal 
of  the  spawn,  sucking  it  up,  as  they  do,  to  the 
very  last  egg.    Quite  unjustly  the  cause  of 
this  extermination  is  laid  to  the  rainbow 
trout.    As  a  matter  of  fact  after  watching  the 
brook  trout  spawning  beds  it  has  been  found 
that  no  rainbow  trout  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood,    keeping   themselves   in  the 
deeps  of  the  stream.    And,  too,  it  will  be 
noted,  that,  whereas  the  rainbow  trout  are 
less  prone  to  go  to  the  headwaters  of  a  tribu- 
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tary  stream  to  spawn,  the  brook  trout  seek 
•ut  the  most  far  away  nooks.    The  rainbow 
trout  (given  the  freedom  of  a  wide  river,  with 
a  large  amount  of  feed)  stays  in  the  deep 
river  haunts  or  near  to  the  rapids,  rarely 
going  up  the  tributary  streams,  at  least  not 
so  far  up  that  they  will  come  in  contact  with 
the  spawning  brook  trout.    Again  the  spawn- 
ing time  of  the  two  species  of  fishes  is  widely 
divergent.    The  rainbow  trout  spawns  in  the 
spring  while  the  brook  trout  spawns  in  the 
autumn,  aiming  to  get  to  the  spawning  grou  nd 
in  September  some  time.    Thus  there  are 
no  contests  or  fights  over  the  spawning 
grounds.    The  two  species  at  that  time  of  the 
year  are  far  apart.    Furthermore  some  fifty 
rainbow  trout  of  size  were  cut  open  at  different 
times  of  the  season  from  spring  to  fall  and 
•nly  in  two  of  these  fish  were  brook  trout 
fingerlings  discovered;  and  that,  too,  in  a 
stream  which  contained  both  of  these  fishes. 
No  test  can  be  more  accurate  than  this.    It  is 
the  large  rainbow  trout  that  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  destroyer  of  brook  trout.  Make 
the  test  and  satisfy  yourself  that  perhaps  the 
rainbow  trout  is  unjustly  set  down  as  a  mur- 
derer.   No  consideration  here  is  taken  of  the 
human  fish  destroyers — those  who  net  the 
precious  brook  trout  from  the  streams,  lured 
by  the  rich  reward  given  out  by  the  hotels 
and  cafes  of  the  elite.'  No  doubt  the  exter- 
mination of  the  brook  trout  may  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  unscrupulous  and  destructive 
fishermen  and  the  men  who  cut  down  the 
forests  and  the  screening  shrubbery  along  the 
streams,  which  protect  the  water  from  being 
lowered  as  to  level  and  heightened  as  to  tem- 
perature.   But  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  rainbow  trout  would  cause  the  diminution 
of  the  brook  trout,  unless,  of  course,  food 
is  so  scarce  that  anything  that  comes  to  hand 
must  be  taken  in,  which  we  may  presume 
would  be  the  case  on  small  streams  planted 
both  to  rainbow  trout  and  brook  trout.  On 
the  larger  rivers,  of  width  and  depth  I  have 
found  that  all  sorts  of  trout  hob-nob  together 
and  I  can't  see  for  the  life  of  me  that  there 
is  any  appreciable  difference.    Of  the  fifty 
large  rainbow  trout  captured  and  examined  a 
number  of  them  were  found  to  contain  small 
fingerling  rough  fish,  various  chubs  and  min- 
nows of  all  sort.    All  of  these  are  dull  and 
slow-moving  in  comparison  with  the  agile 
fingerling  brook  trout.    The  rainbow  trout 
would  find  it  quite  a  feat  of  speed  to  catch 
the  average  tiny  brook  trout,  hence  I  leave 
it  out  of  the  situation  altogether.   The  smaller 
rainbow  trout  certainly  do  not  hold  a  record 


as  killers;  since  I  may  say  they  feed  on  prac- 
tically the  same  fare  as  that  adopted  by  the 
brook  trout.  Small  crustaceans,  stream  in- 
sects (both  on  the  wing  and  in  the  case)  are 
devoured.  The  stomachs  of  a  number  of 
medium-sized  rainbow  trout  and  some  some- 
what under  medium  size  on  being  examined 
were  lound  to  contain  practically  the  same 
fare  as  that  of  the  brook  trout.  It  is  when  a 
rainbow  trout  attains  to  clumsy,  over-bearing 
proportions  and  needs  a  heterogenous  amount 
of  food  to  sustain  its  great  bulk  that  it  will 
smasn  into  the  rough  fish  fingerlings,  etc.,  and 
devour  all  that  it  can  reach.  I  have  yet  to 
see  one  of  these  large  rainbows  succeed  in 
chasing  down  and  devouring  an  active  brook- 
trout.    It  is  not  so  easily  stalked. 

To  speak  the  truth  I  have,  nothing  save 
praise  to  accord  the  rainbow  trout.  I  do 
hold,  however,  that  no  stream  that  is  small, 
of  conservative  length,  depth  and  width,  and 
having  a  questionable  amount  of  fish  food 
along  its  length,  should  be  stocked  with  both 
rainbows  and  brook  trout.  As  sure  as  the 
sun  rises  in  the  east  will  one  fish  feed  upon  the 
young  of  another,  even  to  attacking  the  larger 
specimens,  as  I  have  noted.  I  find  that  a 
stream  about  six  to  seven  feet  across,  having 
deep  holes  along  its  route,  five,  six,  or  seven 
feet  in  depth;  and  occasional  falls  now  and  then 
makes  for  an  ideal  rainbow  stream.  Should 
it  be  desired  the  stream  may  have  a  sort  of  a 
dam  at  its  point  of  meeting  with  a  larger 
stream  so  that  the  rainbows  may  not  go  out 
into  the  big  stream.  Previous  to  stocking  the 
stream  I  would  consider  it  a  fine  thing  to 
stock  the  stream  with  innumerable  shiners 
and  chubs.  Now  and  then  a  supply  of  them 
may  be  dropped  in,  even  after  the  stream  is 
stocked.  The  result  will  be  trout  in  abun- 
dance and  you  will  find  them  of  the  sort  that 
will  rise  readily  to  the  fly.  There  are  streams 
to-day,  tributary  to  larger  streams  that  were 
once  brook  trout  streams.  These  may  be 
stocked  following  the  directions  I  have  given 
above.  You  will  find  the  rainbow  trout  easy 
to  rear,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  hard-lived. 
They  do  not  throw  up  the  candle  very  easily. 
Again  they  will  live  in  water  that  the  brook 
trout  cannot  live  in,  demanding,  as  it  does, 
water  that  is  comparatively  cool  or  cold  all 
the  time;  it  is  by  nature,  a  spring  water  fish; 
a  fish  of  the  fountains.  Because  the  rainbow 
thrives  in  higher-temp  eratured  waters  I 
believe  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  bob 
up  everywhere,  to  become  the  universal  fish 
of  the  angling  public.  Therefore,  we  might  as 
well  get  acquainted  with  this  admirable  fish 
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and  consider  its  good  points.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  brown  trout  is  the 
universal  trout  of  England.  The  rainbow 
trout  is  liable,  very  soon,  to  take  the  place  of 
Salvelinus  Jontinalis,  the  speckled  brook  trout. 
Everything  points  to  this.  I  have  seen  from 
planting  streams  that  the  rainbow  does  well; 
mounts  up  in  weight  fast;  and  takes  the  arti- 
ficial fly  in  a  manner  that  puts  it  high  on  the 
list  of  sporting  fishes.  And  as  a  food  we  can 
certainly  agree  to  what  Mr.  Kelly  Evans  has 
said,  that  it  ranks  second  to  none, 

"The  brook  trout,"  says  Joseph  Irwin,  in  a 
capital  article  in  the  American  Angler,  "does 
not  compare  with  the  rainbow  trout  as  a  fight- 
er, because  its  methods  are  different.  I 
consider  the  rainbow  trout  the  Jastest  game 
fish  that  swims,  and  it  never  entirely  gives 
up  until  netted,  if  then.  In  August,  1916,  I 
made  a  sixteen  hundred  mile  trip  to  the  St. 
Mary  River,  in  Northern  Michigan,  trout 
fishing,  and  while  there,  met  an  old  friend 
who  visited  this  river  to  try  for  a  rainbow  or 
two,  using  a  fly  that  he  had  made  himself.  I 
saw  him  take  a  number  of  beautiful  speckled 
trout  with  this  fly  where  the  rest  of  the  party, 
with  Parmachene  Belle,  Silver  Doctor,  and 
Montreal  flies  had  failed  to  get  a  rise.  The 
way  he  fished  his  fly  was  a  jevelation  to  all. 
Our  anglers  were  determined  to  learn  to  tie 
this  fly,  which  the  originator  was  pleased  to 
show  us.  We  conceived  the  idea  of  enlarging 
this  fly,  tying  all  the  brawn  in  it  that  we  could, 
to  make  it  look  like  the  native  minnow  called 
by  the  Indians,  cockedoosh.  My  friend 
tried  his  fly  late  in  the  evening,  at  7.30,  and 
about  the  third  cast  he  hooked  a  big  rainbow 
that,  like  a  tarpon,  came  out  of  the  water 
instantly.  The  angler  ran  upon  the  bank  so 
as  to  follow  tile  fish.  Although  he  had  three 
hundred  feet  of  enameled  silk  line  on  his  reel, 
the  fish  carried  him  one-half  a  mile  down  the 
stream  before  he  stopped  the  rainbow,  which 
jumped  out  dozens  of  times.  When  I  tell  you 
that  he  caught  that  fish  in  five  hours  and  fijty- 
five  minutes,  you  will  readily  understand  why 
I  say  that  he  is  the  peer  oj  them  all.  The  angler 
finally  landed  his  fish  and  we  weighed  him 
then  and  there.  He  tipped  the  scales  at 
eight  and  one-fourth  pounds,  and  the  angler 
afterward  landed,  with  the  same  fly,  rainbows 
weighing  six,  six  and  one-fourth,  six  and  one- 
half,  and  seven  pounds.  Next  morning, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  local  fishermen, 
I  took  a  chance  with  my  four-and-one-half 
ounce  split  bamboo  rod  and  forty  yards  of 
double-tapered  line,  and  what  those  big 
rainbows  did  to  me  I  shall  never  forget.  I 


began  just  below  where  my  friend  Peler 
had  won  his  spurs  the  night  before  and  began 
casting  across  the  current  of  an  at  least 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  rapids.  The  fly  floated 
beautifully  until  the  current,  struck  it,  when 
it  would  fairly  fly  to  a  point  directly  down 
stream,  but  at  the  third  cast  the  big  rainbow 
came  clear  of  the  water  and  took  the  fly  head 
down,  and  although  I  had  on  a  new  so-called 
salmon  leader  it  snapped  like  a  thread  and  was 
gone.  A  double  gut  leader  of  six  feet 
was  then  tied  on  and  a  new  fly 
fifty  yards  further  down  the  same  thing 
happened  as  the  first.  The  big  rainbow  after 
a  half  minute  and  two  or  three  leaps  in  the 
air  got  his  head  a  little  down  stream  and  his 
great  sides  crossways  of  that  current,  and  the 
leader  snapped,  and  my  second  fish  was  off 
like  a  shot  with  the  fly  in  his  jaws  and  the 
leader  dragging;  he  cleared  a  log  on  the 
rock  below  like  a  grey  hound,  landing  in  a 
big  pool  below.  You  can  imagine  my  feelings 
about  that  time,  losing  two  straight  fish,  the 
biggest  I  had  ever  hooked  on  a  fly,  but  I 
followed  on  down  the  stream,  and  after  losing 
my  third  fish  by  a  broken  hook,  I  landed 
two  beauties  of  five  and  five  and  one  half 
pounds.  The  bank  here  ran  out  into  the 
river,  and  owing  to  a  break  in  it  I  could  not 
follow  it  further,  but  there  was  another 
arm  of  swift  water  on  the  inside  of  this  point, 
where  I  was  soon  fast  to  a  beautiful  brook 
trout,  which,  unlike  the  rainbow,  went  down 
and  down  with  a  steady,  strong  pull  which 
proclaimed  his  name,  for  if  a  rainbow  he 
would  have  been  out  of  that  water  with  a 
hop,  skip  and  a  jump,  a  half-dozen  times 
while  I  was  landing  this  fish.  So  there, 
(in  the  same  water,  and  within  a  few  minutes 
of  each  other),  I  had  a  good  chance  to  test 
the  relative  strength  and  fighting  tactics  of 
both  rainbow  and  speckled  (or  brook)  trout. 
I  hooked  and  landed  a  number  of  fine  rainbow 
up  to  five  and  one  half  pounds  the  latter  part  of 
August,  but  none  so  large  as  those  that  I  saw 
plainly  take  the  fly,  and  smash  my  tackle 
as  well.  So  if  you  want  to  play  a  real  fighter, 
try  St.  Mary's  River  next  August  for  the 
rainbow." 

All  of  which  recalls  some  of  the  rainbow 
trout  I  have  caught  on  the  Brule  River  andi 
other  rivers  of  Wisconsin.  The  speckled 
brook  trout  may  be  finicky  about  taking  the 
fly  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  I  have  found 
that  it  is  possible  to  catch  the  rainbow  trout 
at  any  time  of  the  day.  I  recall  one  summer 
day  catching  a  nice  five  pound-and-one-hal 
rainbow.    I  had  left  camp  with  the  troublef 
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some  suggestions  following  me  that  I  would 
have  nothing  for  my  efforts  on  that  day; 
for  the  wind  was  coming  out  of  the  northeast, 
and  it  looked,  as  far  as  weather  conditions 
were  concerned,  to  be  well  nigh  impossible. 
But  you  can't  hold  an  inveterate  rod  handler 
from  the  streams  so  out  I  went.  A  drizzling 
rain  fell  now  and  then;  the  clouds  rolled  over 
the  heavens.  It  was  far  from  being  a  pleasing 
outlook.  I  had  a  spot  picked  out  that  I 
knew  was  crowded  with  rainbows;  past 
experience  has  proven  that.  To  that  pool, 
therefore,  I  went. 

T  the  head  of  this  pool  there  stood  two 
great  boulders.  These  boulders  served  as  a 
break-water  for  the  elaborate  pool  below.  In 
that  still  water  were  hob-nobbing  rainbow 
trout  speckled  brook  trout,  suckers,  redhorse 
and  whatnot.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  for  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  took  in  one  hour  from  this 
pool  on  the  Brule.  I  was  then  using  worms. 
I  took  five  rainbows,  three  brook  trout,  seven 
suckers  and  two  red-horse.  Talk  about  rough 
and  game  fish  getting  along  together.  I 
never  had  such  a  surprise  in  my  life! 

On  this  rather  gloomy  day,  it  crossed  ny 
nind  that  a  bass-size  fly  would  go  very 
nicely.  Something  seemed  to  tell  me  to  make 
that  selection — and  I  did.  (One  gets  that 
way  after  long  association  with  fishing;  you 
seem  to  know  just  what  the  fish  desire  for  that 
day,  or  that  hour). 

I  was  using  just  this  one  fly;  but  I  placed 
'two  split-shot  up  back  of  it  to  properly  sink 
it  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  bottom. 
When  I  was  ready  I  waded  out  over  the  slime- 
coated  cobbles  of  the  river  until  I  struck  a 
stretch  of  still  water  along  a  reef  and  then 
of  course,  the  going  was  of  the  best. 

My  first  cast  was  to  the  right  side  of  the 
boulder.  It  fell  fine,  and  with  the  animating 
twitches  I  guided  it  on  its  route  through 
the  pool.  No  strike;.,  no  evidence  of  fish. 
The  next  time  I  cast  right  up  to  the  boulder, 
holding  the  rod  up  so  that  the  fly  seemed  to 
sink  very  deep  in  the  still  water.  A  rough 
curl  of  the  outer  water  of  the  pool  caught  it 
up,  and  at  that  very  moment  a  fish  hit  it.  I 
struck  on  the  moment  and  knew  that  I  had 
annexed  to  something  quite  out  of  the  ordin- 
ary. The  big  fish  swung  out  and  away  from 
the  pool.  With  my  heart  in  my  throat  I 
kept  the  line  taut  and  followed  him.  He 
went  across  streams  a  way,  and  was  brought 
to  a  sharp  turn.  In  that  startling  moment 
he  rose  clean  from  the  water — a  rainbow  that 
went  to  five  and  one  half  pounds.  I  was  so 
intent  upon  the  spectacular  gyrations  of  the 


fish  that  I  made  a  mis-step  on  the  slimy 
boulders  and  went  over  and  under  in  the 
water.  Still  I  kept  my  line  taut,  and  had 
presence  of  mind  to  lower  the  rod  level  with 
the  water.  I  got  my  footing  again  where 
the  more  shallow  water  began.  Again  and 
again  that  splendid  fish  rose  to  the  surface. 
Thanks  to  the  fact  that  the  hook  was  set 
good  and  deep  in  the  jaw  of  that  rosy-sided 
one,  I  finally  landed  him,  in  the  shallow  water 
though  had  the.. water  been  deep  it  is  doubtful 
if  1  would  have  made  good. 

This  rainbow  trout  struck  on  a  cold  day, 
with  the  northeast  wind  blowing.  Since 
then  I  have  always  fished  on  these  days  as 
well  as  the  finer  days,  the  result  being  the 
capture  of  many  fine  specimens.  In  rainbow 
trout  fishing  I  believe  in  the  case  of  both  flies 
tied  to  Number  8  hooks,  and  to  those,  even  as 
large  as  bass  flies.  But  instead  of  surface 
fishing  them,  the  angler  will  find  that  a  split 
shot  or  two  on  the  leader  will  slink  them  down 
to  an  appreciable  depth.  If  the  trout  are 
lying  deep,  (as  on  cold  days,)  they  must  be 
gone  down  deep  for  and  this  only 
can  be  done  by  the  aid  of  split  shot.  No 
doubt  much  of  the  ill  luck  of  fishers  on  the 
surly  looking  days  is  that  they  do  not  go  deep 
for  the  fish,  which,  as  a  rule  are  then  lying 
deep.  Use  just  one  fly  to  the  leader,  and  see 
to  it  that  it  is  off  the  bottom  six  inches  to 
a  foot.  Then  fish  the  pools  and  you  will 
see  if  the  rainbows  are  not  to  be  inveigled  into 
the  net  even  on  the  days  when  weather 
conditions  are  the  worst. 

The  author  quoted  just  before  this 
stated  that  rainbow  trout  fishing  in  the  month 
of  August  is  exceptionally  good  on  northern 
rivers  and  especially  on  the  St.  Mary's  River 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  This  jibes  exactly 
with  my  findings.  During  the  hot  month, 
the  rainbows  seem  to  lay  off  feeding  till  in  the 
evening  hours,  and  then  they  come  alive 
with  a  vim  and  vigor  that  is  startling.  The 
author  has  mentioned  the  viciousness  with 
which  this  splendid  fighting  trout  takes  the 
fly.  I  have  had  them  take  the  fly  the  trifle 
of  a  moment  after  that  fly  has  fallen  to  the 
surface  of  the  water;  a  pick-up  and  an  endeav- 
or at  a  return  to  the  depths  with  the  prize 
only  to  be  stung  by  the  sharp  barb.  Never 
try  to  use  small  flies  for  the  large  rainbows  to 
be  found  in  the  Northern  Rivers.  That  is 
to  say,  never  use  small  flies  in  the  hours  lean- 
ing toward  dusk.  You  need  an  appreciable 
mark  on  the  water,  and  that  the  large  fly  will 
attend  to.  The  Number  3  and  Number  1 
flies  are  exceptionally  good.    The  rainbow 
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trout  seem  to  like  the  flies  of  the  gay  colors 
far  better  than  the  drab-hued  creations;  this 
is  a  word  in  season.  When  using  large  flies 
I  like  to  fish  with  but  one  on  the  leader, 
thougbjsome  like  to  use  two.  One  can,  of 
course,  suit  himself  on  this  measure.    A  strong 


leader  such  as  the  Telerana  Nova  is  a  blessing 
when  fishing  for  the  rainbow;  in  fact  it  is  one 
of  the  best  additions  to^the  outfit  that  one 
could  wish. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


"North  of  MacCauley  Junction  on  the  G. 
T.  R.,"  writes- Mr.  W.  P.  Whalen  of  Madawa- 
ska, "there  is  a  hunting  camp  known  as 
Cameron  Club  camp,  of  which  Mr.  J.  A. 
Cameron,  G.  T.  R.  engineer  of  Madawaska, 
is  the  president.  One  of  the  membe  rs  of  this 
camp  is  Mr.  J.  Bertrand  an  engineer  of  Depot 
Harbour.  Mr.  Bertrand  is  a  somewhat  stout 
man  and  some  of  the  boys  in  the  camp  had 
intimated  that  it  was  not  very  likel}  a  man 
of  his  build  could  walk  far  enough  to  find  a 
deer.  Mr.  Bertrand  however,  although  not 
much  of  a  walker,  is  a  good  shot  and  he  made 
the  doubtful  one  sit  up  and  take  notice.  He 
uses  a  .30-30  Savage  which  he  has  sighted  to 
his  own  fancy  and  among  the  bo\s  he  is 
known  by  the  name  of  "Trusty  Savage." 
One  morning  "Trusty  Savage"  crawled  up 
on  a  mountain  about  a  mile  from  camp  and 
sat  down  to  get  his  wind.  Some  of  the  other 
boys  below  in  the  swamp  stirred  up  a  buck — 
there  were  no  dogs  allowed  in  this  party— 
which  beat  it  up  the  mountain  stopping  only 
to  look  back  when  about  190  yards  from 
"Trusty  Savage,"  who  drew  a  bead  on  Mr. 
Buck  and  planted  a  .30-30  soft  point  behind 
his  ear.  Down  went  the  buck  in  a  heap. 
This  buck's  head  is  now  mounted  and  hangs 
.n  Mr.  Bertrand's  den  in  Depot  Harbour." 


"In  your  November  issue,"  writes  Mr.  Jame  s 
Parks,  "I  notice  a  piece  by  George  R.  Bel  ton 
which  refers  to  stories  by  Rev.  Joshua  Frazer  of 
Shanty  Forest  and  River  Life  etc.,  Witk 
regard  to  the  storv  °f  the  minister  jumping 
on  the  deer's  back  in  the  water  and  finally 
drowning  it,  I  might  say  that  this  story  was 
correct  and  the  minister  was  Mr.  Frazer 
himself,  as  my  father,  who  is  still  living,  was 
one  of  the  hunting  party  at  the  time  and 
while  not  an  eyewitness  of  the  scene,  was  an 
eyewitness  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Frazer 
when  he  came  to  camp  sadly  bedraggled 
and  with  his  clothes  nearly  torn  off  him  by  the 
sharp  hoofs  of  the  deer.  The  late  James 
Caldwell  of  Clyde  Fo**ks,  Ont.  was  the  other 
occupant  of  the  boat  along  with  Mr.  Frazer. 

The  scene  of  this  adventu  e  was  in  Park 
^Lake  in  Dalhousie  township,  Lanark  County, 
and  I  might  also  say  that  the  most  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Frazer's  writings  were  of  scenes 
around  North  Lanark. 

As  I  am  still  living  on  the  shore  of  Parks 
Lake  I  thought  a  verification  of  this  story 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  ©f 
Rod  and  Gun. 


GUNS  &,  AMMUNITION 

SELECTING  AND  FITTING  LOW  POWER  RIFLES  FOR 
SMALL  GAME  SHOOTING 


Alfred  Loetscher 


MOST  every  locality  throughout  this 
great  North  American  continent  has 
some  particular  small  game  that  can 
be  termed  harmful,  while  all  that  vast  stretch 
ef  land  tilled  by  the  busy  farmer  is  more  or 
less  infested  with  the  pestiferous  striped 
gopher  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  the  grey 
ground  squirrel.  These  rodents  are  especially 
harmful  to  the  agricultural  industry,  as  their 
principal  food  is  corn  and  grain,  which  they 
dig  up  after  planting. 

Besides  this  the  eastern  half  of  the  country 
has  especially  to  contend  with  the  black 
thief,  commonly  known  as  the  crow.  To 
some  extent  crows  are  useful  as  scavengers, 
and  would  they  restrict  their  efforts  along 
other  lines,  they  would  be  classed  as  bene- 
ficial; however,  the  loss  resulting  from  their 
mischievous  work  in  both  the  corn  field  and 
the  poultry  lot  condemns  them  once  for  all. 

On  account  of  abundant  feed,  this  game  is 
especially  numerous  in  the  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  country,  thus  necessitating 
rifles  of  comparatively  low  power.  Con- 
sequently, we  find  that  the  use  of  .22-calibre 
rimfire  rifles  is  very  common,  with  rifles  of 
the  .22  and  .25  calibre  low-power,  centre  fire 
type  ranging  second.  To  use  a  rifle  of  the 
3,000  ft.  sec.  velocity  type,  even  though  the 
shooter  can  afford  to  buy  expensive  shells, 
would  sooner  or  later  bring  him  into  trouble, 
and  probably  serious  trouble.  The  bullet 
from  an  ultra  high  power  rifle  does  not  stop 
as  soon  as  one  might  wish  to  have  it,  especially 
when  shooting  at  an  object  on  a  tree  or  post. 
In  case  of  a  miss  the  bullet  goes  on  speeding 
over  hill  and  plain,  and  by  reason  of  its  tre- 
mendous  velocity   has   power   enough  to 


inflict  mortal  wounds  at  distances  almost, 
unthought  ol.  These  rifles  should  be  used 
with  loads  that  will  about  equal  the  .25-20  in 
power.  Such  loads  are  possible  in  these 
rifles  and  give  very  accurate  results. 

In  selecting  a  rifle  be  sure  that  it  fits  you. 
About  the  best  way  is  to  go  to  your  gun  dealer 
and  try  out  the  various  arms  he  has  and  then 
take  the  one  that  feels  the  most  natural 
to  you.    All  first-class  rifles  are  accurate, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  rifle  that  gives  you  a  com- 
fortable feeling  when  placed  at  the  shoulder 
is  the  one  you  will  do  the  best  shooting  with. 
Take  note  of  the  take-down  construction; 
if  the  least  signs  of  looseness  are  apparent 
refuse  to  take  that  rifle,  for  it  will  surely 
affect  accurate  shooting,  especially  with  tang 
sights.    If  you  do  not  have  to  travel  much 
select  by  all  means  a  solid  frame  rifle  and  once 
for  all  do  away  with  the  inaccuracies  the 
take-down  type  allows.    Also  make  sure  that 
the  rifle  can  be  cleaned  and  inspected  from 
the  breech  end.    This  is  an  advantage  that 
means  more  than  one  is  inclined  to  believe 
at  first  thought,  but  is  usually  overlooked  by 
beginners  in  their  enthusiasm.    Their  one 
and  ail  desire  is  to  own  a  rifle,  and  it  is  not 
until  they  attempt  cleaning  that  the  error  is 
discovered.    To  be  able  to  clean  from  the 
breech  prolongs  the  accuracy  of  one's  barrel 
by  retaining  the  muzzle  in  perfect  condition, 
and  allows  unobstructed  view  of  the  inside  of 
the  barrel  as  well,  as  easier  cleaning.  The 
first  fact  mentioned  is  in  itself  enough  to 
induce  any  one  to  buy  such  a  rifle.  The 
writer  has  used  a  Marlin  Model  1892  repeater 
for  the"  last  15  years  and  has  found  that  this 
rifle  possesses  these  advantages  in  a  satisfac- 
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tory  way.  This  particular  rifle  shoots  re- 
markably well,  but,  remember,  others  may 
be  just  as  accurate.  As  already  noted  all 
first-class  rifles  are  accurate;  but  not  all  can 
be  cleaned  from  the  breech,  nor  have  they 
all  solid  frames.  In  my  opinion,  this  last 
is  important. 

At  present  nearly  all  .22  calibre  rifles  are 
chambered  for  the  .22  long-rifle  cartridge. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  ujnusual  accuracy 
of  all  first-class  constructed  rifles  of  tnis 
type.  The  .22  long  rifle  is  ah  exceedingly 
accurate  cartridge' — in  fact,  at  ranges  up  to 
100  yards  has  few  superiors.  Beyond  this, 
although  accurate,  the  trajectory  is  too  high 
and  unless  one  is  an  adept  at  judging  dis- 
tances misses  will  be  frequent.  Do  not  shoot 
.22  short  ammunition  in  a  rifle  chambered 
for  the  .22  long  rifle  unless  you  wish  to  ruin 
the  chamber.  If  your  circumstances  require 
the  .22  short  have  your  rifle  ordered  accord- 
ingly. The  use  of  any  considerable  number 
of  .22  shorts  in  a  .22  long  rifle  chamber  will 
cause  said  chamber  to  become  rough  or  even 
enlargened  immediately  in  front  of  the  .22 
short  shell  and  when  the  .22  long  rifle  is  used 
again  trouble  will  be  encountered.  Such 
results  progress  slowly  as  a  rule  and  generally 
advance  to  such  a  stage  that  a  new  barrel 
only  will  remedy  the  trouble  when  finally 
discovered.  Smokeless  cartridges  are  the 
worst  offenders  in  this  respect.  The  use  of 
the  .22  long  is  perfectly  safe  in  a  rifle  chamber- 
ed for  the  .22  long  rifle,  but  it  is  considered 
poor  economy  to  use  them;  for,  even  if  a 
trifle  cheaper,  they  lack  considerably  in 
accuracy  when  compared  with  the  .22  long 
rifle.  The  only  excuse  ever  f6und  for  the 
existence  of  the  .22  long  is  that  it  is  better 
adapted  for  hunting  purposes.  This,  how- 
ever, is  doubtful.  Any  game  the  .22  long 
can  be  expected  to  bag  is  naturally  small  and 
this  calls  for  all  the  accuracy  that  can  be  had 
if  we  wish  to  hit  what  we  are  shooting  at. 

One  serious  shortcoming  of  all  the  .22 
rim  fire  cartridges  is  their  lack  of  killing  power. 
The  speed  of  the  bullet  is  not  sufficient  to 
upset  it  much  in  animal  tissue.  The  wrriter 
has  seen  many,  many  striped  gophers  shot 
through  the  body  that  moved  off  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  On  one  particular 
occasion  a  shot  was  taken  at  a  hawk  less  than 
100  yards  off.  The  smack  of  the  bullet 
was  plainly  heard  upon  striking  the  hawk  and 
nearly  knocked  it  from  its  perch,  nevertheless 
this  hawk  took  wing  and  sailed  off  much  to 
our  surprise.    Such  things  as  these  are  very 


discouraging  and  cause  unnecessary  suffering. 
The  cartridges  used  in  all  cases  was  the 
.22  long  rifle.  However,  of  late  years  great 
improvements  have  been  made  towards 
increasing  the  killing  power  of  the  .22  calibre 
rim  fire  cartridge  by  adopting  a  hollow  point 
bullet.  Such  a  bullet  increases  the  killing 
power  of  a  cartridge  at  least  50%.  Be  sure 
when  going  on  a  small  game  hunt  with  a  .22 
to  use  cartridges  loaded  with  hollow  point 
bullets  and  thus  enjoy  yourself  more  as  well 
as  lessen  the  suffering  of  the  game  shot. 

Do  not  use  smokeless  cartridges  in  any 
rifle  using  .22  rim  fire  ammunition,  for  it  will 
most  certainly  ruin  the  barrel  in  short  order, 
even  if  one  thinks  he  gives  his  "rifle  all  the 
care  possible.  Use  cartridges  loaded  with 
Lesmok  or  Semi-smokeless  powder;  they  are 
more  accurate  and  cheaper  than  the  smoke- 
less powder;  they  are  more  accurate  and 
cheaper  than  the  smokeless  variety  as  well 
as  easier  on  the  barrel. 

The  matter  of  sights  is  usually  one  of  in- 
terest. Many  have  the  idea  that  a  crotch 
sight,  placed  a  foot  or  more  from  the  eye, 
constitutes  the  best  form  of  sight  possible  on 
a  rifle.  Hand  these  persons  a  rifle  equipped 
with  a  rear  peep  sight  af  the  Lyman  or  Marble 
make  and  they  will  invariably  condemn  it 
then  and  there.  Their  usual  exclamation  is: 
"Oh,  I  can  see  all  over  the  country  with  this 
sight!  How  can  you  tell  when  you  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  aperture?"  etc.  •  One 
particular  -fellow  claimed  that  to  line  up  the 
rear  peep  sight  with  the  crotch  sight  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  one  to  see  the  front 
sight  through  both  was  his  idea  of  perfect 
sighting.  The  poor  fellow  honestly  believed 
that  under  such  conditions  a  miss  was  im- 
possible. 

After  having  selected  the  rifle  that  fits  you 
best,  have  your  dealer  attach  a  rear  peep 
sight  of  one  of  the  well  known  makes.  The 
tang  of  each  first-class  rifle  is  tapped  for  this 
purpose.  These  sights  are  far  superior  to 
the  ordinary  crotch  sights  usually  found  on 
all  rifles  as  sent  out  from  the  factory.  For 
a  front  sight  select  one  with  an  ivory  bead. 

After  having  the  peep  sight  attached, 
take  the  rifle  to  some  rifle  range  and  test  the 
sight  for  elevation  at  the  various  ranges. 
In  the  event  of  a  rifle  range  not  being  avail- 
able, carefully  measure  off  the  distances  from 
25  yards  to  at  least  200  yards  as  follows: 
25  yds.,  50  yds.,  75  yds.,  100  yds.,  150  yds., 
200  yds.,  etc.,  up  to  the  longest  ranges  you 
care  to  shoot  at.  As  you  go  along  drive  a 
stake  at  each  distance  and  mark  it  so  it 
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can  be  easily  distinguished.  If  much  shooting 
is  to  be  done  at  the  longer  ranges  it  is  well  to 
also  drive  a  stake  for  the  125  and  175  yd. 
ranges.  Most  of  our  low-power  rifles,  es- 
pecially .22  rim  fire  rifles,  show  a  very  high 
trajectory  and  at  the  longer  ranges  the  bullet 
will  drop  considerably  at  each  succeeding  25 
yards,  thus  to  enable  one  to  do  good  shooting 
at  these  distances  the  sight  elevation  should 
be  known  exactly  for  each  range.  It  is  a 
job  to  accurately  judge  distances,  but  what 
good  does  it  do  one  to  be  able  to  judge  the 
distance  correctly  when  the  sight  elevation 
has  to  be  guessed  at? 

As  the  front  sight  is  about  y2"  above  the 
bore  on  all  rifles  no  change  in  sight  elevation 
is  necessary  up  to  25  yards.  With  the  sight 
set  for  this  range  the  bullet  will  cut  the  line 
of  sight  as  it  ascends  some  yards  ahead  of 
the  rifle  and  cuts  it  again  at  the  point  of 
impact.  The  variation  from  the  line  of 
sight,  except  close  by  the  rifle,  is  so  slight, 
however,  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable;  therefore 
target  your  rifle  at  25  yards  and  call  it  point 
blank.  There  comes  with  each  peep  sight 
(Lyman  make)  a  pin  that  drives  into  the 
lower  end  of  the  sight  stem.  Should  this 
pin  be  too  long  to  allow  the  sight  to  be 
screwed  down  sufficiently  for  25  3  ards,  file 
it  off  until  it  is  just  correct  for  this  distance. 
This  will  prevent  one  from  ever  setting  his 
sight  too  low  when  making  a  hurried  adjust- 
ment. Next  move  your  target  out  to  the 
50  yard  point  and  continue  shooting  until 
you  have  the  correct  elevation;  now,  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  a  mark  on  the  sight  stem, 
preferably  to  one  side  of  the  marks  already  on 
the  stem.  Also  cut  a  mark  at  the  25  yards 
elevation  point.  The  reason  for  this  explains 
itself  farther  on.  Now  move  the  target  out 
to  the  next  range — 75  yards,  and  continue 
thus  until  you  have  a  special  mark  on  your 
sight  stem  for  each  25  yards  up  to  the  dis- 
tance you  cafe  to  shoot.  You  now  have  a 
lasting  record  on  the  sight  stem  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  note  how  many  marks  are 
above  the  sight  stem  guide  to  tell  what  dis- 
tance the  sight  is  set  for;  for  instance,  4 
marks  would  show  the  sight  to  be  set  for  100 
yards,  7  marks  for  175  yards,  and  so  on  up  to 
the  limit  of  your  record.  This  is  the  simplest, 
yet  most  practical  way  to  mark  a  peep  sight 
for  elevation  that  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
hear  or  read  of.  No  amount  of  excitement, 
except  "buck  fever"  or  great  fright,  could 
possibly  so  upset  one  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  distinguish  the  distinct  marks  on  the  sight 

em  and  set  his  sight  accordingly. 


Do  not  use  too  small  a  bull's  eye  when 
trying  out  your  rifle  for  sight  elevation,  as 
this  will  cause  irregular  shooting.  Use  a 
bull's  eye  that  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  the 
distance  you  intend  to  shoot  at.  For  most 
persons  a  l"  bull  is  about  correct  for  25  yards, 
and  from  here  on  up  an  inch  increase  for  each 
additional  25  yards. 

Peep  sights  are  also  fine  for  shooting  at 
moving  objects.  Some  cannot  see  it  this 
way  and  prefer  some  form  of  open  sight. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  riflemen,  I 
have  found  that  to  try  to  aim  with  both  eyes 
open  a  peep  sight  amounts  to  little  for  snap 
shooting.  The  writer's  way  is  to  use  the 
right  eye  only  and  in  this  way  he  has  attained 
considerable  success. 


25-20  Stevers,  No.  44,  10  shots,  25  yards,  Winchester 
black  powder  cartridges. 

Those  desiring  the  most  accurate  sight 
obtainable  should  select  a  suitable  telescope. 
These  can  be  had  in  a  variety  of  powers,  but 
at  present  the  trend  is  towards  a  5  or  6-power 
'scope  for  stationary  work  and  one  of  3- 
power  for  hunting  purposes.  The  low  power 
'scopes  have  universal  focus  and  require  no 
focusing  for  the  various  ranges  shot  at.  The 
higher  powers  require  focusing  for  the  dif- 
ferent distances  shot  at  under  200  yards; 
beyond  that  no  adjustment  is  necessary. 
Thus  from  a  hunting  viewpoint  buy  a  'scope 
with  universal  focus,  otherwise  your  game 
will  be  gone  before  all  adjustments  are  made. 
The  writer  has  a  Stevens  'scope  of  6-power 
that  was  made  to  order  witth  universal  focus. 
So  far  this  'scope  has  given  excellent  results. 
The  trouble  with  the  more  powerful  'scopes 
is  that  they  so  magnify  the  bodily  tremors  as 
to  render  them  undesirable  for  offhand  work. 
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Telescope  sights  are  furnished  with  two 
styles  of  mountings;  i.e.,  top  and  side.  The 
top  mounts  are  used  on  all  single  shot  rifles 
and  repeaters  having  side  ejection.  Those 
rifles  ejecting  from  the  top  require  side  mounts. 
These  latter  mounts  are  not  equal  to  the  top 
mounts  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are 
attached  to  one  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
barrel,  thus  calling  for  horizontal  as  well  as 
for  the  usual  vertical  correction  each  time 
the  range  is  altered.  Also  one  is  very  liable 
to  hold  his  rifle  improperly  while  stretching 
his  neck  to  sight  through  an  improperly 
mounted  'scope.  Therefore,  when  buying  a 
repeating  rifle,  if  you  have  the  faintest  idea 
of  ever  owning  a  telescope  sight,  be  sure  to 
select  one  with  solid  frame  and  side  ejection, 
so  you  will  be  able  to  mount  your  sight  on 
top  of  the  barrel  where  it  belongs.  A  solid 
frame  rifle  is  all  the  more  desirable  with  a 
telescope  sight.  The  greater  precision  of 
aim  with  such  a  sight  leads  one  to  expect 
more  than  ordinary  results  from  it,  and  if 
mounted  on  a  rifle  with  a  take-down  frame 
the  results  obtained  might  be  so  discouraging 
as  to  lead  one  to  condemn  the  'scope.  Even 
should  the  take-down  frame  go  together  very 
snugly  the  chances  are  that  it  will  not  go 
together  one  time  like  the  other,  thus  causing 
the  rifle  to  throw  the  bullets  in  a  different 
place  each  time.  Such  things  as  these  are 
very  vexing,  and  to  eliminate  them  as  far  as  , 
possible  have  no  joints  in  your  rifle  frame. 
Further,  after  having  your  telescope  sight 
firmly  attached  do  not  amuse  yourself  by 
removing  it  every  time  the  notion  strikes 
you.  Such  treatment  will  cause  a  rifle  to 
group  its  shots  in  a  different  place  almost 
every  time.  Leave  your  mountings  strictly 
alone,  once  the  rifle  is  sighted  in,  and  you  will 
have  little  trouble  with  your  sight.  The 
writer  cut  thin  strips  of  brass  and  inserted 
them,  between  the  blocks  on  the  barrel  and 
I  the  mountings.  These  strips  are  a  close 
fit,  and  a  light  wooden  hammer  was  used  to 
drive  the  mountings  onto  the  blocks.  This 
effectually  removes  any  spring  or  give  that 
could  have  occurred  before. 

The  kind  of  rifle  to  select  depends  on  the 
person  who  is  going  to  use  it.  For  a  boy  just 
receiving  his  first  rifle  a  light-weight  single 
shot  is  especially  suited.  It  should  weigh 
about  4}4  lbs.,  be  exceedingly  accurate, 
simple  to  understand  and  readily  cleaned  from 
the  breech.  Being  a  single  shot  it  prevents 
the  boy  from  using  his  ammunition  recklessly 
as  might  easily  be  the  case  with  a  repeater. 
.This  is  casting  no  reflections  on  the  fellow 


owning  a  Stevens  Favorite  or  other  light- 
weight single  shot;  they  are  well  suited  for 
any  man  desiring  a  light-weight, ,  accurate 
rifle.  Primarily,  however,  they  were  intended 
as  rifles  for  boys.  All  their  dimensions  show 
that.  Those  desiring  a  man  sized  rifle  should 
select  either  a  Stevens  Ideal  or  a  Winchester 
Single  Shot,  with  either  a  No.  2  or  a  No.  3 
barrel,  28"  or  30"  long.  At  present  there 
seems  to  be  no  .22  repeater  on  the  market 
that  could  really  be  called  "man  sized." 
The  ones  coming  closest  to  it,  as  regularly 
put  on  the  market,  can  safely  be  said  to  be 
the  Marlin  Models  1892  and  1897,  with  28" 
barrel  and  full  magazine.  These  rifles  weigh 
63^  pounds  with  the  octagon  barrel  and 
nearly  6  pounds  with  the  round  barrel. 
This  is  from  6  to  10  ounces  heavier  than  other 
repeaters.  The  .22  repeater  weighing  around 
7  pounds  with  28"  or  30"  barrel  is  as  yet  not 
to  be  had  by  the  average  shooter.  A  favored 
few  have  been  able  to  have  barrels  fitted  30" 
long  and  then  by  increasing  the  weight  ol 
the  stock  with  lead  have  obtained  rifles 
weighing  about  7}4  pounds.  However,  what 
is  wanted  is  a  .22  repeating  rifle  that  can  be 
bought  at  any  good  gun  store,  weighing  bet- 
tween  7  and  llA  pounds,  without  having  to 
do  a  lot  of  fussing  before  you  really  have  the 
thing.  The  Arms  companies  have  been 
placing  one  light  weight  rifle  after  another 
.  on  the  market  and  seem  to  have  waxed  "fat" 
on  their  sales;  why  not,  just  for  once,  place  a 
.22  repeater  of  the  above  dimensions  on  the 
market,  and  I  am  sure  purchasers  would  not 
be  wanting  either.  First,  however,  let's 
whip  the  Kaiser  and  consider  pleasure  guns 
afterwards. 

Where  snap  shooting  at  moving  objects  is 
the  principal  desire  a  lepeating  rifle  should 
of  course  be  selected.  This  style  of  shooting 
demands  that  we  use  our  ammunition  quite 
freely  if  we  expect  to  land  our  game;  for 
instance,  a  flock  of  geese  should  fly  over  us 
at  considerable  height,  we  open  up  and 
fairly  rend  the  air  with  a  stream  of  deadly 
bullets  and  by  reason  of  the  advantage  of 
rapid  fire  are  probably  able  to  land  one. 
Were  wt  armed  only  with  a  single  shot  rifle 
the  chances  are — well  I  guess  we  would  never 
bag  any.  For  extreme  rapidity  of  fire  the 
automatics  are  unequaled. 

For  those  desiring  a  slightly  more  power- 
ful, though  less  accurate,  cartridge  than  the 
.22  long  rifle,  the  .22  Winchester  rim  fire 
should  fill  the  bill;  this  cartridge  with  a  hollow 
point  bullet  will  prove  quite  powerful. 
These  cartridges  have  inside  lubrication  and 
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are  thus  well  adapted  for  hunting  purposes, 
as  they  do  not  collect  dirt  and  grit  if  carried 
loosely  in  the  pocket. 

r  The  next  cartridge  desirable  for  shooting 
small  game  is  the  .25  Stevens  rim  fire.  This 
cartridge  is  fully  as  accurate  as  the  .22 
Winchester  rim  fire,  and  gives  considerably 
more  killing  power  than  the  .22  long  rifle. 
It  also  has  inside  lubrication,  and  is  at  present 
adapted  to  both  single  shot  and  repeating 
rifles.  The  trajectory  figures  ghow  that  the 
flight  of  the  bullet  is  considerably  flatter  than 
that  of  any  of  the  .22s  enumerated.  The 
effective  killing  distance  of  the  .22  long  rifle 
is  right  around  60  yards,  while  with  the  .25 
Stevens  rim  fire  it  can  well  be  placed  out  15 
to  20  yards  farther.  Do  not  understand  me 
as  saying  that  this  distance  is  the  limit  at 
which  a  kill  can  be  made;  you  can  make  kills 
at  100  yards,  yes,  200  yards,  if  able  to  connect 
properly  with  the  game.  But  for  regular 
kills  the  ranges  stated  are  about  correct. 

The  next  cartridges  in  order,  permissible 
in  well-settled  districts,  are  those  of  the 
.22  and  .25  calibre  low-power,  centre  fire 
type.  Most  of  these  cartridges  are  ideal  for 
small  game,  as  they  possess  the  desired  killing 
power  and  have  a  reaonarly  flat  trajectory 
up  to  150  yards. 

The  two  most  commonly  used  .22s  of  this 
type  are  the  .22-13-45  Winchester  and  the 
.22-15-60  Stevens.  Both  are  adapted  to 
single  shot  rifles.  There  is  at  present  no 
repeating  rifle  made  for  them.  As  to  accur- 
acy these  cartridges  'are  in  a  class  with  the 
.22  Winchester  rim  fire.  They  are  not  quite 
as  accurate  as  the  .22  long  rifle,  unless  reload- 
ing is  resorted  to. 

Probably  the  most  commonly  used  centre 
fire  rifle  for  shooting  small  game  is  the  .25 
calibre.  In  this  line  we  are  offered  both  single 
ishot  and  repeating  rifles.  The  .25-20  Re- 
peater caitridge  is  adapted  to  repeating  rifles, 
while  the  .25-20  Stevens  single  shot,  the 
.25-21  and  the  .25-25  are  adapted  to  single 
shot  rifles.    These  cartridges  are  in  the  same 


class  as  regards  accuracy  as  the  already 
mentioned  .22s  when  using  black  powder 
factory  ammunition.  However,  with  factory 
ammunition  using  smokeless  powder  and 
metal  patched  bullets  they  are  fairly  accurate 
and  might  equal  the  average  .22  long  rifle. 
These  cartridges,  however,  have  a  rather 
severe  effect  on  the  barrel  and  tend  to  greatly 
shorten  its  life. 

If  one  wishes  to  obtain  the  utmost  accuracy 
from  centre  fire  cartridges,  as  well  as  reduce 
the  cost  of  shooting,  reloading  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  Those  contemplating  reloading 
should  send  for  the  Ideal  Hand  Book  and  they 
will  find  it  a  great  help  in  their  undertaking. 

A  highly  accurate  load  for  rifles  of  the 
.25-20  class  is  to  use  the  black  powder  primer, 
place  2  grains  of  F.F.F.G.  black  powder  in 
the  bottom  of  the  shell  and  follow  this  by 
the  main  charge  of  smokeless  powder,  use 
either  Schuetzen  or  DuPont  No.  80.  This 
load  gives  less  than  one  inch  groups  at  50 
yards  in  the  writer's  .25-21  Stevens,  and  can 
safely  be  said  to  be  more  accurate  than  the 
.22  long  rifle,  especially  at  the  longer  ranges. 
Bullets  tempered  1  to  15  or  harder  should  be 
used.  In  the  .25-20  Repeater  cartridge 
DuPont  No.  75  would  undoubtedly  give  the 
best  results,  as  this  powder  is  especially 
adapted  to  bottle  neck  shells. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  situation,  if  you  really 
desire  an  efficient  outfit,  select  a  single  shot 
rifle  with  30"  barrel,  chambered  for  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  .25  calibre  centre  fire 
cartridges,  and  either  a  telescope  or  peep 
sight.  While  you  are  at  it  add  a  nickel  steel 
barrel  and  set-triggers  if  you  can  possibly 
afford  it.  Now  make  up  your  mind  you  are 
going  to  do  your  own  ammunition  loading 
and  you  will  have  a  rifle  embodying  reason- 
ably flat  trajectory,  plenty  of  killing  power 
and  fine  accuracy.  Those  selecting  the  .25-20 
repeating  rifle  will  have  a  really  accurate 
gun,  but  on  account  of  being  a  repeater  the 
shells  have  to  be  cromped  and  this  of  course 
lessens  accuracy  as  compared  with  a  rifle 
using  uncrimped  shells. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  BARREL  WEAR  ON  ACCURACY 

C.  S.  Landis 


THE  effect,  if  any,  of  the  wear  of  shooting 
many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  shots 
in  small  calibered  rifles  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  the  minds  of  very  many  rifle- 
men.   Judging  by  the  letters  that  I  receive 


this  is  a  matter  that  worries  about  as  many 
riflemen  as  any  other  one  thing. 

Some  months  ago  I  made  a  test  of  this  kind 
that  may  prove  interesting  to  many  of  the 
readers. 
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Soon  you  can  buy  your 
Savage 

SAVAGE  has  been  making  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  many  thousands  of 
Lewis  guns,  large  numbers  of  three-inch 
rapid-fire  naval  guns,  thousands  of  truck  frames 
for  our  army  transports,  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts absolutely  essential  to  the  winning  of 
the  war. 

Our  customers  have  been  very  patient  under 
the  necessary  cessation  of  peace-time  manu- 
facturing. We  ask  your  indulgence  further 
only  until  we  can  take  the  steps  necessary  for 
transferring  our  enlarged  facilities  to  peace- 
time production. 

By  Apri  1  you  will  be  able  to  buy  at  your  dealer's  the  .32 
Savage  Automatic  Pistol,  the  .22  Savage  Hi-Power  and  the 
famous  .250-3000  Savage  Sporting  Rifles.  Our  other  and 
new  lines  will  be  supplied  as  fast  as  they  can  be  put  into 
production. 

Savage  ideals  will  never  change.  But  Savage  produc- 
tion, with  our  new  and  greater  equipment  and  personnel, 
will  be  much  greater  than  has  hitherto  been  possible. 

Savage  Arms  Corporation 

Sharon,  Pa.  Utica,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
General  Offices:  50  Church  Street,  New  York 
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I  had  a  .22  calibre  Stevens  barrel  that  had 
been  fired  over  15,000  rounds  to  my  certain 
knowledge  and  had  been  rusted  rather  badly 
at  one  time,  in  addition.  This  barrel  was 
certainly  a  fit  subject  for  experiment. 

This  rifle,  with  telescope  sight  attached, 
was  taken  to  an  indoor  range  and  shot  over 
a  50  foot  range.  The  rifle  was  fired  two  or 
three  times  for  sighting  shots,  and  then  I 
started  a  run  of  bulls  eyes  that  added  u|p  to 
54  stiaight  bulls  on  a  one  half  inch  bulls  eye, 
befoire  I  made  a  single  nine. 

Next  time  you  hear  of  someone  who  is  so 
worried  about  his  .22  rifle  wearing  out,  pro- 
vided he  cleans  it  of  course,  trot  out  the  two 
attached  targets  which  represent  20  consecu- 
tive shots  at  50  feet  and  challenge  him  to 


No.  2.  Score  100 


go  out  and  beat  them  with  any  rifle  that  he 
may  possess. 

Someone  is  not  satisfied  with  this  experi- 
ment and  says  "oh  that  is  all  right  but  how 
about  a  .30  Springfield  or  a  Ross,  why  so  and 

so  had  a  blank  rifle  that  was  completely 

worn  out  after  he  shot  it  for  500  rounds  with 
metal  cased  bullets.  Why  man  it  would 
not  hit  a  barrel  at  100  yards  etc., — "you 
know  the  line.  Here  is  an  interesting  target 
fpr  that  gentleman. 

This  target  was  shot  October  12th,  1918, 
being  all  the  shooting  that  I  have  done  at 
500  yards  up  until  this  writing,  since  I  came 
back  from  Camp  Perry.  The  target  repre- 
sents 20  shots  from  my  Springfield  rifle 
loaded  with  the  full  charge  of  50  grains  of 
Dupont  No.  15  powder,  and  the  150  metal 
cased  bullet.  This  barrel  I  have  shot  slightly 
over  2000  rounds,  and  a  friend  has  shot  it 
about  150  rounds,  making  about  2200  full 
charge  rounds  all  told'.  This  score  was  49 
and  48,  or  a  total  'of  97  out  of  100.  It  is  the 
club  record  for  20  consecutive  shots,  by  2 
points  at  500  yards,  and  was  equal  to  any 
score  that  I  saw  made  at  Camp  Perry,  at 
this  range.  Next  time  you  worry  about  that 
.30-30  wearing  out  because  it  has  been  shot 
some  400  or  500  times,  take  hope,,  there  is 
still  life  in  the  old  boy. 

But,  get  this  into  your  hat,  these  rifles  were 
not  cleaned  by  any  of  Major  Brookhart's 
theories  or  according  to  any  lazy  man's  way 
of  neglecting  rifles.  From  the  time  they  came 
into  my  hands,  they  never  went  over  night 
without  being  cleaned,  if  they  were  used,  and 
ever  so  often  they  had  their  characters  looked 


Score  of  97  at  500  yards,  shot  by  C.  S.  Landis  with  a 
.30  Springfield  rifle  that  has  been  fired  2200  times. 
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WHY  NOT  RELOAD 

Your  Rifle  or  Revolver 
Ammunition 

Write  us 

for  full  details 
regarding  any  particular  calibre. 

RIFLE    SMOKELESS  DIVISION 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Compa  ny 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 


Let  your  trap  gun  purchase  be  a  PARKER.  Be  one 
of  the  thousands  of  satisfied  PARKER  Gun  users. 

PARKER  Guns  are  made  by  gun  experts.  The  purchaser  of 
a  PARKER  Gun  receives  in  good  substantial  gun  value,  the 
benefits  of  experience  in  gun  manufacturing  of  over  50  years. 


Once  you  have  used  the  PARKER,  you  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  anything  but  the  BEST. 

Eventually  you  will  sl>oot  the  PARKER.    Why  not  now  ? 

Send  for  catalogue  and  free  booklet  about  20  bore  guns. 


PARKER  BROS.,  M^?r  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

New  York  Salesrooms,  25  Murray  St. 
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into.  I  believe  that  the  above  targets  are 
about  as  good  arguments  as  can  be  produced 
in  favor  of  the  advisability  of  everyone  al- 
ways and  invariably  making  it  a  rule  to  al- 
ways clean  the  rifle  before  putting  it  away 


and  that,  barring  the  excessive  shooting  of  a 
very  few  men,  such  as  military  target  shots, 
a  man's  rifle,  if  of  good  make,  irrespective  of 
its  calibre,  is  almost  certain  to  outwear  and 

outlive  its  owner. 


THE  KILLER 

John  Lynn 


RECENT  stories  in  the  newspapers 
dealt  with  one  especially  sharp  at- 
tack by  the  Germans  in  Franee  in 
which  three  thousand  men  pushed  at  our 
lines  for  thirty-six  hours.  It  is  not  known, 
of  course,  how  many  woodenheads  bit  the 
earth,  but  we  lost,  killed — about  twenty  wen. 

Now,  strictly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  results — and  looking  through  the  eyes 
of  the  individual,  the  hunter  of  game  and 
the  rifle  shooter — that  total  is  a  mighty 
poor  showing  for  Hun  efficiency.  Plausi- 
ble excuses  doubtless  rise  ready-made 
from  the  military  sharps,  but  the  man  who 
handles  a  rifle  for  shooting  purposes  knows 
what  he  knows.  So  much  noise  and  so  little 
game,  to  put  it  bluntly,  make  it  plain  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the  boches, 
and  it  is  well  to  inquire  if  the  same  weakness 
exists  to  any  great  extent  among  our  own 
men. 

Back,  then,  to  the  woods  we  must  go 
for  a  little  of  the  A  B  C  of  practical  rifle 
shooting,  leaving  aside  temporarily  all  dis- 
cussion of  fire  control  in  action,  danger  zones, 
battle-sight  adjustment,  dispersion  of  fire 
and  other  theories  under  which  a  well- 
fledged  reader  of  the  books  will  calculate  in 
advance  how  many  of  the  enemy  will  be  hit 
by  each  thousand  cartridges  squibbed  off. 

Among  big-game  hunters  some  always 
succeed  better  than  others.  These  suc- 
cessful men  go  into  the  woods  and  come 
Out  with  heavy  bags  of  game  under  favorable 
and  unfavorable  conditions?  They  get  many 
shots  at  game,  and  almost  invariably  hit 
when  they  shoot  at.  Others  who  go  fail  to 
"connect"  when  game  almost  stumbles  over 
them,  and  return  empty-handed  from  the 
best  places.  They  get  fewer  shots,  and  miss 
with  them,  even  though  they  may  be  fine 
target  riflemen  on  the  range.  The  reason 
is:  Some  of  the  hunters  have  acquired  the 
knack  of  killing.    Others  have  not. 

The  Killer,  when  his  methods  and  practices 
are  studied,  is  the  man  who  has  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  practical  information  about  his 


rifle.  He  knows  the  limit  of  accuracy  of  the 
gun  and  the  cartridge,  and  of  his  own  holding. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  fall  of  his  bullet  and 
its  trajectory.  He  knows  instinctively  the 
lead  necessary  on  a  moving  target.  In  an 
instantaneous  flash  he  can  judge  whether 
his  own  skill  is  capable  of  getting  the  sights 
on  a  surprise  target.  Further,  he  knows  the 
habits  of  the  game  hunted,  its  weaknesses  of 
sight  or  other  sense  of  power,  its  particular 
strong  points,  such  as  its  sight  or  scent,  and 
beyond  that,  the  spots  where  hits  will  be 
knock-outs.  Many  of  the  best  hunters 
have  such  information  plainly  memorized, 
though  some  have  it  and  use  it  without 
knowing  exactly  how.  but  the  facts  are  always 
on  tap  in  the  mind  of  The  Killer. 

These  facts  are  the  groundwork  of  The 
Killer's  skill.  On  them  he  builds  a  structure, 
of  as  nice,  clean  muscle  and  nerve  control 
as  is  known.  Once  I  saw  a  pickpocket  take 
a  roll  of  bills  from  a  lady's  lap.  It  was  on  a 
seaside  resort  porch,  within  a  few  feet  of  me 
and  the  man  gathered  himself  together, 
placed  his  feet  with  care,  fixed  his  shoulders 
and  generally  made  every  preparation,  it 
struck  me,  for  a  panther-like  spring,  but  did 
it  all  so  naturally  and  slowly  that  only  my 
nearness  made  me  notice.  Presently  I 
turned  half  away,  and  out  of  the  tail  of  my 
eye  I  saw  his  hand  curve  under  the  lady's 
elbow  and  go  to  his  pocket  with  the  bills 
like  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  swing  and  the 
timing  were  absolutely  perfect. 

That  is  the  niftiness  The  Killer  acquires 
with  his  rifle.  He  swings  the  gun  in  line 
easily  and  with  what  has  the  appearance  of 
slowness.  But  the  quickness  of  the  crack 
always  surprises  an  observer,  especially 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  bullet  has  hit  the  mark. 
Yes,  The  Killer  shoots  fairly  quick — and  very 
straight  and  sure.  He  has  cultivated  the 
taut  eye  and  finger  nerves  that  start  the  bullet 
at  the  right  instant,  making  allowance  for 
everything  instantaneously. 

Behind  his  skill  and  leading  up  to  each 
successful  shot  is  the  thorough  investiga- 
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Maauf aetursrs  to 

HIS  MAJESTY 
KINO  GEORGE  V. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  "  We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel  hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
nave  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.,  weight  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.  All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 
PRICE- — Rod,  with  two  tops,  $39.90  net.  If  in  Bamboo  protector  case  to 
carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,    $4.66  extra  net. 

DRY  FLIES — As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc. ,$1.16  net  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto- 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stfcut,  6  ft. 
13/4.  per  doz.  or  $3.32,  9-ft.  17/4  per  doz.  or  $4.32  net- 

Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 


Moose,  Caribou,  Deer,  Bear 

The  Best  Districts  are  Reached  by  the  Lines  of  the 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

IN 

QUEBEC,  NORTHERN  ONTARIO  and  EASTERN  MANITOBA 

HUNTING  SEASON  OPENS :— Quebec,  September  1st  to  Dec.  31st.      Ontario,  Oct.  1st  to 
Nov.  30th.    Manitoba,  Nov.  20th  to  Dec.  10th. 

Write  for  Booklet  "OUT  OF  DOOR  "  (Full  of  Facts  for  Sportsmen)  to 

F.  C,  Armstrong,   Canadian  Government    Railways  C.  G.  Orttenburger.  301  Clark  St..  Chicago,  111. 

Sportsman's  Guide,  Cochrane,  Ont.  H.  H.  Melanson,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager. 

C.  K.  Howard,  294  Washington  St.,  Boston.  Mass.  Moncton,  N.B. 
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tion  of  the  possibilities  of  his'rifle,  and  prac- 
tice in  the  action  required  till  every  move- 
ment is  automatically  precise  and  complete. 
The  throb  of  the  recoil  is  almost  as  familiar 
to  him  as  his  own  heartbeats,  and  the  look  of 
the  sights  is  an  old  story.  A  certain  famous 
old  Killer  once  told  me  about  shooting  a  deer. 
It  was  on  a  rolling  hillside  among  brush 
higher  than  his  head.  "I  sent  bullet  after 
bullet  a  little  to  the  right  of  where  the  brush 
kept  moving,"  he  said,  "to  drive  it  round  to 
a  knoll.  Presently,  as  I  expected,  it  jumped 
the  tops  of  the  brush,  and  I  got  the  sights 
low  on  its  neck,  just  right,  when  it  was  at  the 
highest  point  of  its  second  jump.  My 
fingers  were  cold,  and  I  remember  wondering 
if  I  could  'telegraph'  the  trigger  finger  and 
get  the  firing  pin  into  the  primer  before  too 
late.    The  bullet  broke  the  shoulders." 

A  deer  in  the  air  perhaps  travels  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred'  feet  a  second.  This  man 
got  his  sights  on  "just  right"  while  it  was 
moving  only  two  or  three  feet,  and  then  held 
them  there,  waiting  for  his  nerves  and  rifle 


mechanism  to  act!  *Barring  accidents,  how 
long  would  it  take  him  to  inflict  twenty 
casualties  on  the  enemy  in  such  a  battle  as 
the  one  mentioned? 

The  standard  course  of  shooting  instruc- 
tion in  the  army  can  do  something,  but  the 
vital  part  of  the  training  is  up  to  the  individual 
if  he  is  to  become  a  Killer  instead  of  just  one 
of  those  who  squib  off  ammunition.  It  takes 
application  and  study,  but  every  one  who 
passes  the  army  physical  examinations  should 
have  the  required  muscles  and  nerves.  The 
place  to  do  the  studying  and  the  training  is 
wherever  you  happened  to  be — at  home,  be- 
fore you  go,  if  possible;  but,  failing  that,  in 
camp,  or  even  in  the  trench. 

Not  all  soldiers  have  the  power  of  applica- 
tion necessary  to  become  killers  with  the 
rifle,  but  not  a  great  many  are  needed.  A 
German  army  will  melt  away  like  snow  on 
a  south  slope  before  a  few  thousand  of  them. 
And  the  very  knack  that  makes  The  Killer 
dangerous  to  the  enemy  helps  him  to  avoid 
danger  and  live  longer  himself. — Reprinted 
from  "Arms  and  the  Man." 


CARING  FOR  FIREARMS 

George  Roberts  Hunt 


MANY  people  possess  a  rifle  or  shotgun 
and  yet  have  not  the  least  idea  of  how 
to  look  after  it  properly  and  keep  it 
in  thoroughly  good  condition.  This  especial- 
ly applies  to  boys  but  also  to  many  men  and 
it  is  surprising  how  many  sportsmen  there 
are  who  pride  themselves  as  being  excellent 
hunters  but  who  have  no  idea  how  to  properly 
look  after  firearms. 

One  sure  method  for  cleaning  rifles  or 
shotgun  barrels  or  any  articles  of  steel,  is 
to  render  them  chemically  clean  and  dry  and 
then  apply  an  oil  or  grease  to  keep  away 
moisture,  and  they  are  then  safe  for  all  time. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  in  keeping  the  small 
.22  calibre  rifles  free  from  rust  and  leading. 
There  are  thousands  of  these  rifles  in  the 
country  owned  by  boys,  and  with  the  average 
country  boy,  you  can  look  through  the  barrel 
of  his  rifle  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  rifling 
is  badly  filled  in  with  rust  and  lead.  It  is 
truly  a  wonder  how  these  rifles  ever  shoot 
at  all.  The  .22  rifle  is  the  hardest  of  all  to 
keep  in  first  class  shape,  on  account  of  its 
small  bore.  This  with  the  fact  that  so  mucft 
smokeless  powder  is  used  in  them.  This 


latter  powder  is  all  right  in  its  place  but  said 
place  is  certainly  not  in  .22  calibre  rifles. 

Most  hunters  do  not  care  about  using  black 
powder  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  for 
cartridges  loaded  with  Lesmok  or  Semi- 
Smokeless  can  be  obtained  and  these  are  near- 
ly as  injurious  to  the  rifle  barrel  as  are  the 
smokeless  powders.  These  are  as  good  if 
not  better  than  the  smokeless  in  power  and 
have  no  noticeable  smoke. 

One  idea  that  seems  to  be  found  to  a  large 
extent  among  .22  rifle  users  is  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  clean  the  rifle  out  immediately 
after  they  come  home  from  a  hunt.  They 
will  let  it  stand  over  night.  Some  of  them 
will  let  it  stand  a  week  and  in  this  way  will 
soon  make  a  worthless  rifle  out  of  a  good  one. 
It  may  not  be  noticed  at  first  but  little  by 
little  the  powder  will  be  deposited  in  the 
rifling  until  finally  it  will  be  so  fouled  that 
the  rifle  will  not  shoot  accurately. 

As  soon  as  you  return  from  a  hunt  pour  a 
few  drops  of  oil  down  the  barrel  to  soften  the 
residue  of  the  powder  or  run  an  oiled  rag 
through  first.  The  oiled  rag  will  remove 
much  of  the  residue  and  soften  what  remains 
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CLARK'S  PREPARED  FOODS 


An  Unrivalled  Selection  For  Camp 
or  Outing 

CANADIAN  BOILED  DINNER 


CLARK'S 


Canada  Food  Board 
License  No.  14-216 


Prepared  from  the  best  of  meat,  carefully 
selected  vegetables  and  seasoned  "just  right." 
A  perfectly  balanced,  full  and  satisfying 
meal. 


LIKE  ALL  THE  CLARK  PRODUCTS    "IT'S  GOOD." 


W.    CLARK,   LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

regulates  to  Stop  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances ;  Simple.  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov 
er  of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.   Instructive  be 
cause  of  value  in  determining 
distances,   a   necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN    It  fur 
nishes  the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari 
ious  points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe 
ther  you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure — anywhere, 
everywhere.  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
meter tells  the  whole 
story   of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer.  $1.75 
••Id  by  all  Dealer*  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

882  CHAPEL  ST.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
•.  *  A.  CUNTHER  00.  Toronto,  Canada 

Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


THE  FISHERMAN'S  HAMPER 

SHOULD  CONTAIN  A 
SUPPLY  OF 

"St.  Charles"  Evaporated  Milk 

(Unsweetened) 


It  serves  all  the  purposes  of 
milk  fresh  from  the  cow. 


It  never  curdles, 
even  in  the  hot- 
test weather. 

Sold  in  convenient 
size  packages. 

BORDEN  MILK  CO. 

LIMITED 
♦  MONTREAL. 


* 
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Birdseye  or  diaper  linen  is  the  best  cloth  to 
use  in  cleaning  and  especially  for  oiling,  for 
a  very  few  drops  of  oil  on  a  piece  of  ii  will 
instantly  spread  through  the  barrel  and  cause 
it  to  pick  up  every  bit  of  moisture  contained 
therein. 

After  you  have  run  the  first  patch  through 
begin  with  more  and  scrub  the  barrel  well 
with  clean  white  patches  until  they  come  out 
perfectly  dry  and  clean.  Then  saturate  a 
clean  patch  with  oil  and  thoroughly  oil  the 
bore. 

Should  you  be  putting  your  firearm  away 
for  a  fairly  long  period  it  is  better  to  use  a 
grease  than  the  oil  for  this  purpose.  After 
a  month  or  so  any  oil  will  evaporate,  no  longer 
affording  protection  to  the  barrel  against  the 
moisture  in  the  air,  whereas  a  good  grease 
will  last  indefinitely. 

In  buying  a  .22  cartridge  these  can  be 
obtained  greased  and  greaseless,  that  is  on 
one  the  lead  part  is  coated  with  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  grease  and  the  other  is  not.  It  is 
advisable  always  to  secure  the  greased  and 
if  not  already  greased  you  can  do  by  using  the 
grease  on  them  that  you  use  on  your  rifle. 
Dip  them  in  it  so  as  to  receive  a  thin  even 
coating.  It  affords  protection  to  the  surface 
of  the  steel  in  the  bore,  greatly  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  rifle  and  it  also  prevents  metallic 
fouling. 

The  mechanism  of  any  rifle  requires  a 
lubricant  and  it  should  not  be  a  thin  oil 
for  oil  will  soon  run  off  and  besides  it  has  a 
nasty  habit  of  squirting  out  in  the  shooter's 
face  when  the  arm  is  fired.  Use  graphite 
instead.  The  graphiyte  is  very  cheap  and  a 
thoroughly  reliable  lubricant. 

What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  cleaning 
the  rifle  applies  to  any  firearm  as  well.  There 
are  various  oils  and  greases  on  the  market 
but  any  person  can  get  it  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price  by  using  sperm  oil  for  a  fairly  light 
oil,  and  vaseline  for  a  grease.  These  are 
very  inexpensive  lubricants  and  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  as  many  of  the  so-called 
preparations. 

Do  not  forget  to  give  the  stock  and  other 
woodwork  an  occasional  dressing  with  lin- 
seed oil.  Put  a  little  on  the  stock  and  rub 
it  in  well  not  allowing  it  to  dry  on  the  stock 


and  you  can  soon  give  it  a  fine  grained 

pearance. 

I  might  add  how  to  make  another 
which  although  a  little  hard  to  get  is  the  equ 
if  not  better  than  any  similar  product  on 
the  market.  When  properly  made  it  never 
gets  hard  or  gummy  and  preserves  the  sur- 
face of  the  steel  better  than  anything  else. 

Secure  the  feet  from  a  deer  and  splitting 
them  open  take  out  all  the  grease-like  matter 
from  the  cavity  of  the  leg  and  melt  it  in  a 
pan.  Do  not  have  it  too  hot  or  you  will 
reduce  the  quantity  by  burning. 

The  woodchuck  is  an  animal  which  has  a 
great  amount  of  fat  and  many  of  which  are 
killed.  If  this  fat  is  rendered  out  by  heating 
and  the  oil  run  off  in  a  jar  which  contains  an 
ounce  of  turpentine  to  every  eight  of  oil  you 
will  have  a  fine  gun  grease. 


Editor's  Note — The  above  article  is  very 
practical  and  timely.  I  am  a  crank  on  the 
thorough  cleaning  of  rifle  barrels.  I  have  a 
rifle  barrel  that  has  been  shot  considerably 
over  15,000  times  and  just  the  other  day 
in  practice  shooting,  firing  from  the  regular 
military  prone  position  with  sling,  no  rest,  I 
scored  49  bulls  out  of  50  consecutive  shots 
on  a  2  inch  bull  at  50  yards.  This  rifle 
and  barrel  have  been  in  very  frequent  use 
for  hunting  and  target  shooting  for  8  years, 
I  would  like  to  see  the  barrel  that  would  shoot 
with  it  that  has  seen  similar  service  and 
yet  has  not  been  properly  cleaned. 

If  I  come  home  from  a  hunting  trip  soaking 
wet  and  with  a  wet  rifle  or  shotgun,  I  wipe 
out  and  oil  that  barrel  first,  then  change  my 
clothes.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  fire  a  shot 
occasionally  from  a  weapon  that  is  under- 
going a  thorough  wetting,  if  the  bore  is 
unprotected  by  oil  or  grease,  as  the  heat  of 
the  shot  dries  the  bore  and  prevents  rust 
forming. 

During  the  period  of  this  war,  when  rifles 
or  rifle  barrels  are  almost  unobtainable,  es- 
pecially in  Canada,  we  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  care  for  what  we  have.  A  small 
can  of  oil  or  light  grease  in  a  hole  in  the  rifle 
butt  or  the  shirt  pocket  takes  up  but  little 
room  but  nothing  in  the  hunter's  equipment 
is  of  more  importance,  particularly  if  his 
weapon  is  of  .22  or  .25  calibre. 
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M I N  AR  D' S 

LinimenT 


gOUTHIKN 

Michigan  Boulevard  and  13th  St. 

300  Rooms — European  Plan 
Room  xOith  detached  «hov?er,  $1.00  a  dap 
Room  tJith  private  bith,  $1.50  to  $1.50  a  dap 
Tv?o  persons,  $a  to  $5  a  dap 
Inclose  proximitp  to  "The  Loop,"  Chicago's  busi- 
ness, shopping,  and  theatre  district. 


I  was  cured  of  terrible  lum- 
bago by 

Minard's  Liniment 

— ivev.  Wm.  Brown. 

I  was  cured  of  a  bad  case  of 
earache  by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mr.  S.  Kaulbach. 

I  was  cured  of  sensitive  lungs 
by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mrs.  S.  Masters 
Manufactured  by  the 

Minard's  Liniment 

Yarmouth,  N.S. 


The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^lory  of 
a  perf ed:  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In  l/2,  1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole — ground — pulverized — also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.       1 87 

CHASE  Sc  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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MR.  MAXFIELD  COMES  BACK 


I have  been  waiting  very  patiently  since  the 
June  edition  of  Rod  &  Gun  to  see  if  some 
other  gun  crank  would  not  have  a  few 
words  to  say  regarding  that  one-hand  gun 
question.  Really  I  do  not  see  but  what 
Mr.  Haines,  in  his  lengthy  article  in  your 
June  number,  practically  corroborates  the 
main  points  I  brought  out  in  my  article  in 
your  March  number.  One  thing  I  do  not 
like  in  his  article  and  I  consider  it  a  bad 
policy.  On  page  64  Mr.  Haines  expresses 
his  preference  for  the  Smith  &  Wesson  swing 
out  cylinder,  .44  Special  revolver  over  the 
Colt  New  Service. 

He  admits  my  choice  to  his  mind  is  the 
better  gun,  yet  he  says  in  regard  to  my  cri- 
ticism of  his  advice  to  G.G.  to  select  the 
New  Service  Colt,  to  use  his  exact  words, 
"my  reasons  for  advising  C.G.  to  select  the 
New  Service  Colt  were  solely  due  to  his 
having  stated  in  his  several  letters  that  that 
revolver  suited  him  better  than  any  other 
large  calibre  double  action.  The  New  Service 
did  not  suit  me  as  well  as  the  Smith  &  Wesson 
but  believing  that  the  only  way  for  him  to 
satisfy  himself  would  be  to  get  and  try  out 
one  of  the  New  Service  guns,  induced  me 
to  hand  him  the  advice  as  printed." 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Haines  considered  how 
many  besides  C.G.  would  read  that  advice. 
If  I  had  not  picked  him  up  in  your  March 
number  would  he  have  come  out  and  told 
the  others  he  didn't  mean  what  he  said? 
When  a  sick  patient  asks  a  doctor  what  is 
the  matter  with  him,  he  expects  to  be  told 
the  truth,  not  something  to  make  him  feel 
good.  Well  every  man  has  his  own  way  of 
doing  things,  only  I  hope  that  C.G.  reads 
the  June  article  by  Mr.  Haines. 

I  knew  of  the  new  gun  of  Smith  &  Wesson 
quite  a  long  time  ago,  the  one  using  the  .45 
calibre  government  cartridge.  I  cannot  see 
where  it  is  any  improvement.  A  swing  out 
cylinder  where  you  have  to  punch  out  the 
shells  one  at  a  time  if  loaded  without  clips, 
or  where  you  load  in  two  clips  of  three  shells 
each,  shooting  metal  cased  bullets,  which 
must  wear  the  barrel.  As  I  understand  it 
this  was  not  considered  an  improvement  but 
simply  a  way  of  using  the  regular  automatic 
ammunition  in  a  revolver. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  just  a  word  about  that 
little  note  that  you  tacked  onto  Mr.  Haines 
article.  Perhaps  you  don't  believe  what 
you  have  read  about  the  skill  of  the  so  called  - 
bad  men  with  the  old  Colt,  S.A.  .45.  Mr. 
Haines  may  be  a  wonderful  shot  and  you  may 
be  also,  I  am  not  and  do  not  pretend  to  be, 


but  in  all  justice  to  the  good  old  timers  who 
used  the  gun  in  question,  you  must  admit 
that  they  did  not  shoot  with  the  barrel 
resting  on  a  post  fence  or  a  stone  wall  trying 
to  make  three  inch  groups  at  50  yards.  And 
you  again  Mr.  Editor,  in  speaking  of  my  ad- 
vice to  throw  the  gun  on  the  target  ask  how 
often  could  I  expect  to  clip  a  grouse's  head  at 
say  ten  yards.  Let  me  say  that  when  I  go 
hunting  grouse  I  do  not  use  a  .45  calibre 
revolver.  Do  you?  If  so  what  do  you  use 
for  bear? 

Any  ordinary  shooter  with  practice  can 
throw  a  S.A.  Colt  .45  in  the  manner  I  stated 
in  my  article  and  hit  a  man  every  time  at 
30  to  50  yards,  and  that  is  what  a  .45  is  meant 
for,  wild  animals  and  bad  men  and  not  for 
grouse. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  seen  a  gun  expert  handle 
the  .45  in  a  way  to  make  the  present  auto- 
matics look  sick,  of  course  he  was  an  expert 
and  it  was  some  few  years  ago.  I  doubt  if 
there  are  many  at  present  who  can  handle 
a  .45  like  the  old  timers,  but  do  not  judge 
by  shooters  who  shot  from  rest.  Remember 
in  the  old  days  a  man's  life  depended  on  his 
ability  to  draw  quick,  shoot  quicker  and  to 
hit  what  he  shot  at,  consequently  that  was 
the  way  he  practiced,  not  for  two  inch  groups 
from  rest. 

Let  some  of  the  old  timers  write  concerning 
it,  but  I  fear  that  there  are  very  few  of  them 
left.  Now  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  not  meant  to 
be  sarcastic,  but  don't  say  a  thing  can't  be 
done  simply  because  you  can't  do  it. 

C.  R.  Maxfield, 

Warren,  R.I. 

Reply — It  seems  that  my  request  for 
"ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE  INFORMA- 
TION CONCERNING  THE  ACCURACY 
TO  BE  EXPECTED  UNDER  THESE 
PRACTICAL  CONDITIONS"  part  of  the 
note  that  I  added  under  the  reply  by  Ashley 
Haines,  has  been  entirely  overlooked  or 
sidestepped  by  Mr.  Maxfield. 

This  is  what  I  am  interested  in,  it  is  what 
Mr.  Haines  is  interested  in,  and  is  what  our 
readers  are  interested  in,  so  I  believe.  I  have 
never  claimed  to  be  either  an  expert  or  even 
a  good  revolver  or  pistol  shot.  I  know  that 
Ashley  Haines  is  good  and  he  does  not  need 
to  rest  his  revolver  to  get  results  either. 

I  have  seen  Capt.  Thomas  K.  Lee,  Capt. 
LeBoutellier,  Capt.  Linder,  Capt.  Durchen- 
wald,  Capt.  Pruessner,  Capt.  E.  C.  Crossman, 
1st.  Lieut.  John  Dietz,  Major  S.  J.  Fort,  Dr. 
Quicksall,  Frank  Parmelee,  C.  C.  Crossman, 
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The  Pleasure 
Of  a  Perfect 

Canoe   

is  appreciated  by  all  who  love  the  delightful  recreation  and  ^ 
sport  of  canoeing.   The  craft  should  be  light,  strong,  com- 
fortable, and  so  designed  and  constructed  that  it  glides 
over  the  water  with  ease,  speed  and  smoothness. 

Chestnut  Canoes 

embody  all  of  these  desirable  features.  They  are  easy  to 
paddle  and  manage.  They  are  built  of  the  very  best  cedar 
that  grows  and  over  all  is  the  famous  Chestnut  canvas 
covering — filled  with  our  secret  composition  that  defies 
wear,  heat,  cold  and  water. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET— "The  Chestnut  Canoe  is  the  Craft  for  You". 
Write  today  for  our  illustrated  booklet  showing  all  styles  and  sizes. 

Chestnut  Ganoe  Co.,  Limited,  Box  445,  Fredericton,  N.B. 


We  furnish  Knock  - 

Down  and  in 
various  stages  of 
completion, 

Launches, 

Cruisers, 

Auxiliary 
Yachts, 

Work -Boats, 

and  Hulls  for 
Outboard  Motors. 


Have  ready,  for  shipment  finished  hulls  from 
16  ft.  to  28  ft.,  also  some  launches  complete 
with  engine  'installed  ready  to  run. 


Robertson  Bros.  Bay*  St.  Hamilton 
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Jim  Brown,  Sgt.  Arthur  Smith,  ahd  many 
others  of  equal  reputation  shoot  the  pistol 
or  revolver.  At  Camp  Perry  I  had  two  scores 
of  97  with  the  .45  Colt  automatic  with  the 
right  hand,  and  92  and  90  with  the  left  hand, 
scored  89  changing  the  pistol  from  one  hand 
to  the  other  between  shots,  and  believe  that 
I  could  occasionally  perform  the  awful  feat 
of  hitting  a  whole  man  across  or  underneath 
a  table  at  a  drunken  card  game,  especially 
if  the  other  fellow  had  soaked  up  the  most 
liquor.  I  do  not  say  that  anything  cannot 
be  done  simply  because  I  cannot  do  it  but 
would  judge  whether  it  could  be  done  by 


what  I  know  of  the  shooting  ability  of 
best  shots  in  that  line  that  I  know  of. 
far  as  I  can  see  Mr.  Maxfield  has  failed 
state  a  single  instance  of  anyone  being  abl 
to  hit  any  given  mark  at  any  given  range 
fanning  the  hammer.  Until  he  states 
finite  results  we  are  unable  to  see.  where  w< 
have  asked  anything  unreasonable.  I  do 
not  consider  it  a  practical  method  of  revolver 
shooting,  and  until  Mr.  Maxfield  can  show 
actual  hits  on  a  given  target  at  a  given  range 
by  some  given  person  we  expect  to  hold 
to  the  same  belief.  * 

Editor. 


INFORMATION  ON  THE  LINKLETTER  LOADS 


Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  publishing 
the  information  concerning  my  loads  used  in 
a  Colts  .44-40  revolver  and  a  .44-40  Win- 
chester model  1892  rifle. 

As  to  the  temper  of  the  alloy  which  I 
cast  bullets  from,  all  of  my  bullets,  whictt 
included  bullets  for  the  Winchester  .40-90, 
.45-90,  and  .44-40  transformed  cartridge; 
this  allo\  is  one  part  genuine  babbitt  metal 
to  16  parts  bar  lead,  and  said  babbitt  is 
composed  of  88  parts  tin  to  4  parts  copper 
and  6  parts  antimony, ,  (Editor's  Note,  this 
leaves  2  parts  unaccounted  for)  which  allo\ 
makes  a  tougher  bullet  than  the  same  pro- 
portion of  tin  and  lead  without  its  being 
perceptibly  harder,  although  I  have  never 
tested  such  alloy  yet,  I  think  that  one  part 
copper  to  18  parts  of  lead  would  be  a  better 
alloy  than  what  I  now  use.  (One  would  need 
a  very  much  hotter  fire  to  melt  the  copper  to 
make  this  alloy. — Editor.) 

As  to  the  bullet  mould  for  the  .38-40,  we 
quarreled  for  a  year  before  I  could  get  Barlow 
to  agree  to  make  a  mould  that  would  cast 
such  bullets  as  I  wished  to  use  in  the  tests 
which  I  contemplated  conducting  and  not- 
withstanding that  he  finally  agreed  to  make 
a  mould  to  cast  bullets  as  I  specified  yet  he 
was  so  angry  because  I  refused  to  exploit 
his  ideas  that  he  deliberately  made  the 
whole  outfit  contrary  to  specifications,  thus 
doubtless  deeming  that  he  would  prevent  me 
succeeding  in  producing  loading  that  would 
greatly  outclass  anything  which  our  so  Called 
ammunition  experts  had  produced.  I  re- 
fused to  permit  him  or  anybody  else  to 
prevent  me  doing  what  I  wished  with  built 
over  arms  and  specially  prepared  loads. 
For  a  decade  previous  to  this  time,  with  a 


combined  charge  of  powder  I  had  caused  a 
.40-75  Bullard  rifle  to  shoot  6  inches  higher 
at  300  yards  with  the  sights  set  to  shoot 
centre  at  200  yards  with  factory  loading,  and 
incidentally  I  used  a  heavier  bullet  than  was 
in  the  factory  loaded  cartridge. 

With  that  knowledge  fresh  in  my  mind, 
I  was  in  no  humor  to  exploit  ideas  that  I 
knew  to  be  wrong. 

As  to  breech  pressure;  sticking  shells 
indicate  very  quickly  whether  or  not  there 
is  great  breech  pressure  in  that  particular 
arm,  i.e.,  providing  the  breech  mechanism 
possesses  a  goodly  margin  of  strength  and 
the  firing  pin  and  the  hole  through  which 
it  works  is  correctly  constructed.  I  was 
compelled  to  transform  the  breechblock  and 
firing  pin  of  the  .40-90  single  shot  Winchester 
rifle  before  I  could  successfully  use  my  high 
speed  loading  in  it.  I  would  not  allow  a 
trifling  bit  of  gunsmithing  to  prevent  me  using 
a  soft  alloy  bullet  at  high  speed,  so  I  did  the 
gunsmithing. 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  my  special  loading; 
in  the  transformed  .44-40  shell,  not  only  in 
it  but  in  all  of  my  loading  for  the  other  arms 
this  greatly  outclassed  the  factory  product 
for  my  bullets  are  the  correct  size  for  the 
groove  diameter  of  the  bore  and  the  shells  fit 
the  chambers  tightly,  in  place  of  misfitting 
them,  which  makes  a  great  deal  more  dif- 
ference than  most  gunners  believe.  I  deem- 
that  shells  should  fit  the 'chamber  so  com- 
pletely when  the  action  is  closed,  that  the 
bore  can  be  filled  with  water  and  when  poured 
out  and  the  muzzle  is  yet  down,  if  the  cart- 
ridge is  extracted,  it  will  be  found  to  be  dry. 

I  greatly  regret  that  I  cannot  furnish  you 
with  pictures  of  groups  made  with  my  trans- 
formed arms  and  special  loading,  for  I  never 
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Coihpate  if 

with  a 

DIAMOND 

Pick  out  one  of  the  glorious,  radiant  Gophir  Gems, 
set  in  solid  14-kt.  gold,  and  get  it  on  a  5  days'  free 
trial.  Wear  it  to  the  ball — to  the  opera — on  the 
street — to  work — everywhere  for  5  full  days,  then 

decide  whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not.  If  you  are  not 
fascinated  by  its  radiance — if  you  consider  its  splendor* 
one  trifle  less  than  that  of  a  mined  diamond -send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  You  don't  pay  us  a  penny  for  the  trial. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay  the  rock-bottom  price  (l-30th 
as  much  as  a  diamond  costs)  as  you  can  afford.  Terms  as 
low  as  3ic-  a  day  ($1.00  a  month),  without  interest.  No 
red  tape.  Your  credit  is  good  with  the  Gophir  Diamond 
Co.   Send  coupon  for  new  jewelry  book. 

MARVELLOUS  NEW  DISCOVERY 

A  problem  of  the  ages  has  been  solved.  Science  has  at 
last  produced  a  gem  of  dazzling  brilliance.  They  are 
called  Gophir  Gems,  and  resemble  mined  diamonds  so 
closely  that  many  people  of  wealth  are  preferring  them. 
Gophir  Gems  stand  tire  and  acid  tests  and  cut  glass.  Get 
one  on  trial  to-day.   Wear  it  before  you  decide  to  buy. 

SET  IN  SOLID  14-kt.  GOLD— Gophir  Gems 

Are  Not  Imitations. 
These  precious  gems  are  the  master  products  of  science  — 
the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  centuries.  They  are  never 
set  in  anything  but  solid  14-kt.  gold.    Write  for  the  new 
catalogue  and  see  the  exquisite  new  settings  for  yourself. 

SEND  THE  COUPON  For  New  Jewelry  Book. 
Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  on  a  letter  or  a 
post  card  and  send  to  us  at  once  for  the  big  new  book  of 
exquisite  Gophir  Gems.  Read  the  fascinating  story  of 
how  at  last  Science  has  conquered  Nature  and  has  pro- 
duced a  glorious,  radiant  gem,  whose  dazzling  brilliance 
is  actually  a  marvel  to  behold.  They  cost  but  l-30th  as 
much  as  diamonds,  and  wear  forever.  Do  not  delay  an 
instant.  Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  now— 
get  the  free  book  immediately  while  this  great  offer  lasts. 

THE  GOPHIR  DIAMOND  CO.,  OF  CANADA 

Dept.  V-2,  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 
Gentlemen— Send  me  your  new  Jewelry  Book  and  full 
particulars  of  your  Free  Trial,  easy  payment  plan. 


NAME  .... 
ADDRESS  . 


Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,   $2  or   $3  Weekly.  We 

guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Writs  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  tor  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -    Toronto,  Canada 


Jock 

~N°44 


Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort  and 
the  assurance  of  perfect  protection  while 
exercising.  Opening  beneath  Patent 
flap  A.  Small  amount  of  material  be- 
tween thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B.  Welt- 
bound  webbing.  Can  be  cleaned  by 
boiling  without  injury  to  rubber.  Fits 
perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest 
Quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer, 
and  if  he  will  not  supply  you  with 
MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44,  send  us  $1  in 
stamps  and  waist  measurement  and  we  will  send  by  mail. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.   Dept.  G,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Sanito  Suspensory  No.  50 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificiently  Furnished.  Liberally  Conducted. 

Cuisine  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.    American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON.  Pr«prt«t«r 


Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact.by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO.  -  -  -  -  HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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preserved  them,  and  now  my  eyes  and  my 
nerves  are  in  such  condition  that  I  can  neither 
see  nor  hold  to  do  such  shooting.  I  am  so 
nearly  all  in  that  I  have  been  unable  to  do 
anything  that  would  class  as  work  for  the 
last  5  years  so  that  surely  I  am  in  no  condition 
to  test  arms  and  ammunition  for  accuracy. 

W.  A.  Linkletter, 

Benzonia,  Michigan. 

Editor's  Note — I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr. 
Linkletter  is  not  in  condition  to  make  and 
is  unable  to  furnish  these  groups.    I  had 


[  IN  CANADA 

hoped  that  we  could  get  something  in  this 
line.  Mr.  Linkletter's  work  runs  slightly 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  work  of  the  late 
Dr.  F.  W.  Mann,  in  that  he  had  to  have  the 
firing  pin  of  his  Winchester  remodeled  for 
the  high  power  loads,  but  is  exactly  opposite 
in  that  he  uses  more  powder,  while  Dr.  Mann 
was  compelled  to  use  LESS  powder  for  the 
same  pressures  than  with  factory  loads. 
Both  practically  agree  on  what  is'the  correct 
bullet  diameter.  I  for  one  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  this  matter  tried  out  to  a  finish 


THE  HISCOCK  PARKER  MAGAZINE  FOR  RAPID  FIRE 
WITH  .22  CARTRIDGES 


This  clever  device  was  originated  by  Army 
Sgt.  Major  E.  Hiscock  of  the  Hythe  school 
of  Musketry  and  was  made  practical  by  the 
addition  of  the  loading  device  invented  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Parker  of  that  firm. 

The  Hiscock  Parker  magazine  can  be  fitted 
to  any  .22  bore  Lee  Enfield  rifle,  the  only 
alteration  being  that  the  underside  edge  of 
the  bolthead  should  be  rounded  to  travel 
up  the  slope  after  pressing  the  plunger  B, 
and  also  the  magazine  cutoff  should  be  re- 
moved. 


The  magazine  is  strong  and  not  liable  t» 
get  out  of  order  with  the  hardest  usage,  but 
a  certain  amount~of  care  is  required  in  putting 
in  the  5  cartridges,  and  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary TO  DRAW  BACK  THE  BOLT  TO 
ITS  FULLEST  EXTENT  to  prevent  JAM- 
MING. 

The  Hiscock  Parker  magazine  is  made  by 
A.  G.  Parker,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bisley  Works, 
Birmingham,  England.  None  are  procurable 
in  Canada  at  present,  due  to  the  war. 


A  REVIEW  OF  LT.  COL.  TOWNSEND  WHELEN'S  LATEST 
WORK,  THE  AMERICAN  RIFLE 

By  The  Editor 


When  I  first  learned  that  Whelen  was 
about  to  place  a  new  book  on  the  rifle  on  the 
American  market  I  was  interested  and  deter- 
mined to  be  the  possessor  of  this  book  as 
soon  as  it  reached  the  market.  I  believe 
that  I'  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  about  the 
second  copy  sent  out  from  the  publishers. 
It  is,  as  can  well  be  expected,  some  book. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  general  parts, 
part  one  containing  a  history  of  rifles  in 
America,  the  A.  B.  C.  of  rifle  ballistics,  barrels, 
stocks,  forearms,  balance  and  weight;  tne 
sights,  sight  adjustment,  telescope  sights, 
bullets,  cartridges,  modern  rifle  powders, 
reloading  ammunition,  trajectory,  killing 
power,  elevation,  accuracy,  accuracy  life  and 
mobilubricant,  zero  elevation,  barrel  flip  and 
resting  the  rifle,  Pope  muzzle  loading  system, 


target  measurements,  adjustments  and  re- 
pairs. 

Part  two  contains  chapters  on  The  A.  B.  C. 
of  marksmanship,  aiming,  holding  and  firing 
positions,  trigger  pull,  calling  the  shot,  sight 
adjustment,  position  and  aiming  drills,  gal- 
lery shooting,  equipment  for  outdoor  range 
shooting,  elevation,  zero,  windage  and  winds, 
the  score  book,  military  rifle  shooting,  team 
shooting,  rest  shooting  and  testing,  range 
practice  for  the  sportsman,  shooting  at  moving 
objects,  the  rifle  in  the  wilderness,  the  cleaning 
and  care  -of  the  rifle,  rifle  range  construction, 
and  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

The  rifle  has  a  particularly  good  chapter 
on  killing  power  and  on  pages  370  and  371 
Col.  Whelen  has  classified  all  the  more  com. 
mon  cartridges  into  what  he  considers  their 
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Geebynite 
Compass 

$3.50  at  Dealers 
or  Postpaid 

Gold  Filled 
$6.50 

Tf  dealer  can't  supply  you  don't  take  substitute.  Or- 
der direct  from  us.  Folder  on  Taylor-made  Compasses 


on  request. 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SANITO  SUSPENSORY 

No.  SO 

All  elastic.  Self  adjusting. 
Anatomic  fit.  Will  not  chafe. 
No  buckles.  The  pouch  is 
open  at  rear,  and  thereby  more 
sanitary. 

Perfectly  comfortable;  need  not  remove 
from  scrotum  when  seated  at  closet,  and 
can  be  bpiled  to  cleanse  without  injury 
to  the  rubber. 

The  Sanito  No.  50  should  be  worn  con- 
stantly to  promote  health  and  vigor. 
U  yonr  dealer  will  not  furnish,  send  us   $1  in  stamps,  specifying 
large,  medium  or  small  pouch  and  waist  measurement.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.    DePl-  C»  Phi^..  Pa. 
Makers  of  the  No.  44  Mispah  Jock 


$1  each.  3 


DECOYS 
THAT 
REALLY 

DECOY. 

"PREMIER"  MALLARD.  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

On  your  hunting  trip  take  along  Mason's  Decoys — 
perfect  in  shape  and  coloring.  They  bring  down  the 
game  everytime. 

ASK  FOR  MASON'S  AND  GET  MASON'S. 
We  manufacture  all  species — Crow,   Duck,  Swan, 
Snipe  and  Geese — in  several  grades. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue — Free. 

Mason's  Decoy  Factory 

590  Milford  and  P.  M.  R.  R.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Targe*  Shooting 
At  ZioThe  Cost 


You  can  actually  make  this  great  saving  in  target 
orcctice  with  your  favorite  big  game  rifle  by  using  .22, 
3 5  or  .32  pistol  cartridges  in  connection  with 


MARBLES  Auxiliary  Cartridg 


Instead  of  the  regular  rifle  ammunition.  Each 
cartridge  more  than  pays  for  itself  by  the 
■aving  onlOO  roundsat  target  practice, 
Used  by  National  Guard  and  thou 
sands  of  sportsmen.   For  most 
all  sporting  rifles.  Loaded 
in  magazine  or  breech, 
Bullet  is  setintorifling. 
Without  harm  the  firing 
pin  of  gun  strikes  firing 
pin  in  auxiliary,  exploding 
the  cartridge. 


(153) 

Bullet 
Starts  wit 

a  twist  an, 
does  not  strip  nc 
<A  *        lead  barrel.  Do( 
not  harm  rifle  firin 
pin.  Price  75c.  Ask  You 
Dealer.    Write  for  catalog 


MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO.,  581  Delta  Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


WORKS-Eyeworth  and  Redbridge,  Hants,  England 
HEAD  OFFICES :40,  New  Broad  St..  London,  E.G. 


The  Schultze  GunpowderCompany  Ltd. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SCHULTZE  &  LIGHTNING 

GUNPOWDERS 

The  Company  desire  to  inform  the 
Sporting  Public  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Company  is  entirely  British. 

The  Shareholders  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Directors  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Employees  are  ALL  BRITISH 

The  SCHULTZE  Powders  were  the 
first  SMOKELESS  SPORTING 
POWDERS  made  in  England,  and 
have  been  manufactured  since 
1869  at  the  Company's  Works  in 
Hampshire.  Sportsmen  may  there- 
fore continue  to  use  the  SCHULTZE 
GUNPOWDER  COMPANY' S 
products  with  the  knowledge  that 
by  so  doing  they  are  supporting 
a  purely  British  Industry. 


,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agt.  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


HAND  CAST  BULLETS 

And  hand  loaded  shells  are  almost  invariably  used  by  expert  shooters. 
They  give  more  accurate  results  than  factory  loaded  ammunition,  and  the 
saving  in  cost  is  considerable.  Every  evening  you  spend  reloading  with 
pleasure  and  profit  will  release  an  ammunition  worker  needed  to  help  end 
the  war.  Write  to-day  and  send  us  the  name  and  caliber  of  your  rifle  or 
revolver1. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

264  MEADOW  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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classification  for  game  shooting.  This  book 
is  written  by  a  practical  man  for  a  practical 
crowd  and  is  well  worth  its  price  to  every 
rifleman.  The  book  has  a  few  more  factory 
cuts  than  I  would  like  to  see  and  lacks  some 
o  the  experimental  work  done  by  Whelen 
that  I  had  hoped  to  see  in  it  but  it  was  not 
intended  merely  for  the  experimental  rifle- 


men. It  is  the  most  practical  work  on  the 
market,  which  was  what  it  was  intended  to 
be  and  is  a  rifleman's  encyclopedia  of  shooting 
information. 

The  book  is  well  bound  and  well  illustrated. 
It  is  published  by  The  Century  Company, 
New  York  City,  price  $5.00,  and  is  for  sale 
through  the  publishers  of  Rod  &  Gun  in 
Canada. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Wants  a  Rifle  For  Deer,  Bear  and  Moose. 

Editor,  Guns  3c  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  am  a  reader  of  Rod  &  Gun  and  am  anxious 
to  get  a  little  information  from  you  and  trust 
you  will  be  able  to  answer  in  your  next  issue. 
I  am  about  to  sell  my  .44  Winchester  and  wish 
to  buy  a  new  rifle  but  am  undecided  which  of 
the  three  following  is  the  most  serviceable. 
A  .303  Savage,  a  .32  Special  Winchester  or  a 
.38-55  Winchester  or  Marlin.  Would  you 
kindly  give  me  youj>  opinion  on  same  as  to 
which  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  deer,  bear 
and  moose  and  smaller  game.  I  would  like 
to  get  your  first,  second  and  third  choice 
and  your  reasons  for  same.  Would  you  sug- 
gest some  other  lever  action  rifle.  Thanking 
you  in  anticipation,  I  am, 
Montreal.  R.  Deans. 

Reply. — Of  the  three  that  you  mention  I 
would  choose  the  .303  Savage  for  moose, 
bear  and  deer,  my  second  choice  would  be 
the  .32  Special  Winchester.  If  I  wanted 
a  Winchester  rifle  I  would  choose  a  model 
1895  for  the  .35  Winchester  or  the  .30-1906 
cartridge,  depending  upon  whether  your 
shots  would  average  200  or  50  yards.  The 
.35  for  close  work,  the  .30  for  long 
range.  After  these  two  would  come 
the  .30-40  and  the  .303  British,  then  the 
.33  Winchester,  model  1886,  then  the  .32 
Special.  I  would  consider  the  .303  Savage 
to  be  just  less  than  the  .33  Winchester  in 
effectiveness  on  this  game.  I  would  prefer 
the  .33  Winchester  to  the  .32  special  lor 
practically  the  same  kind  of  a  rifle,  for  this 
work,  and  it  is  to  mj  mind  the  nicest  Winches- 
ter to  carry,  handle  and  snap  shoot  with.  It 
is  not  quite  so  accurate  as  some  of  the  others, 
when  using  factory  loads,  but  it  sure  does 
get  there  for  snap  shooting  and  canying  easy. 
Each  and  every  one  of  the  above  is  absolutely 
O.K.  for  your  purpose. — Editor. 


The  .30-1906,  The  .30-40  and  The  ,303 
British  For  Deer  and  Moose. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  wish  some  information  on  the  Winchester 
.30  Army,  .30  Government  and  .303  British. 
Which  is  the  best  for  deer  and  moose?  Is 
the  .30-30  Winchester  too  light  for  moose? 
Thanking  you  in  advance, 

E.  B.  G. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Reply.— I  would  prefer  the  .30-1906,  the 
.30-40  and  the  .303  British  in  the  order  named. 
I  would  use  cartridges  loaded  with  170  or 
180  grain  bullets  in  the  .30-1906  for  moose. 
All  of  these  are  very  fine,  accurate,  flat  shoot- 
ing, clean  killing  guns  for  this  kind  of  game. 
The  .30-1906  is  slightly  the  more  accurate, 
has  the  flattest  trajectory  and  is  the  easiest 
to  hit  with,  and  is  the  cleanest  killer  when 
loaded  correctly.  I  would  consider  the  .30-30 
as  too  light  for  moose  shooting,  excepting  in 
the  hands  of  an  extremely  accurate  shot  who 
could  place  his  shots,  and  who  would  not  have 
to  shoot  into  his  game  from  the  rear.  It  will 
of  course  kill  moose,  if  you  hit  them  right. 
So  will  most  any  other  rifle.-j-Editor. 


Reloads  For  The  Krag. 

Editor,  Guns  Sz  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  the  proper  loads 
to  use  in  reloading  shells  for*the  Krag  rifle, 
J.  W.  Griffin. 

Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

Reply. — If  you  want  to  use  the  220  grain 
bullet,  use  35.5  grains  of  DuPont  No.  16 
powder,  or  36.5  grains  of  15. 

For  the  180  grain  bullet  use  41.5  or  42 
grains  of  16. 

For  the  150  grain  bullet,  use  45.5  grains 
of  16. 

Editor. 
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HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Offers 

Special  inducements  to  Out-of-Town 
Guests  during  the  period  of   the  war. 

$1.50  up,  single,  $3.00  up,  double, 

600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 

Two  Floors — Agents'  Sample  Rooms 
New  Unique  Cafes  and  Excellent  Entertainment 


May  we  send  you 
this  guide  book? 


An  illustrated  .guide  to  points 
of  interest  in  and  around  Buffalo, 
including  Niagara  Falls.  Free 
on  request. 

When  in  Buffalo,  stop  at  the 
Hotel  Lenox,  Buffalo's  ideal 
lotel  for  tourists.  Quietly 
situated,  yet  convenient  to 
theatre,  shopping  and  business 
districts  and  Niagara  Falls 
Boulevard.    First-class  garage. 

European  plan.  Fire- 
proof, modern.  Un- 
usual cuisine.  Every 
room  an  outside  room. 
$2.00  up. 

On  Empire  Tours. 
Road  map  and 
running  directions 
free. 

G.  A.  MINER 

Managing  Director 
North  St.  at 
Delaware  Ave. 


HOTEL  L 


BUFFALO  N.Y 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line — large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  you  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
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Remarks  About  That  Cat  Killing  Done  By 
MacNair. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Our  worthy  fellow  sufferer,  Robert  H. 
MacNair,  M.D.  has,  with  malice  aforethought 
most  wickedly  attacked  the  king  of  indoor 
sports,  "the  cussing  and  discussing  of  the 
ballistics  of  our  pet  guns."  May  I  be  allowed 
to  present  a  plea  for  the  defense? 

Stealing  the  Doctor's  thunder  I  claim  that 
the  making  of  pie  bears  a  ratio  to  thelicking 
of  chops  as  "2  is  to  50."  This  means  tha 
the  majority  of  riflemen  are  able  to  devote 
only  about  two  weeks  per  year  to  actual  hunt- 
ing in  the  field,  leaving  a  period  of  fifty  weeks 
during  which  the  only  form  of  amusement  to 
be  had  is  that  furnished  by  experiments 
conducted  by  themselves.  As  most  of  them 
are  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  both  the  re- 
quired time  and  facilities  for  making  exhaust- 
ive tests  with  rifles  and  ammunition,  it  natur- 
ally follows  that  great  interest  is  taken  in  the 
results  attained  and  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  their  more  fortunately  situated  brethern, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  pages  of  this 
Department  can  ill  afford  to  part  with  Bal- 
listics. 

Ballistics  may  be  defined  as  the  science 
which  investigates  the  motion  of  projectiles, 
and  is  divided  into  two  classes  as  follows: 
Interior  Ballistics,  which  deals  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  bullet  while  in  the  bore  of  the  rifle. 
Exterior  Ballistics,  which  deals  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  bullet  after  leaving  the  muzzle. 

Any  investigation  of  the  performance  or 
Ballistics,  of  rifles  or  ammunition,  requires 
as  a  starting  point  certain  information.  I 
was  delighted  to  note  that  our  friend  was 
unable  to  tell  us  the  story  of  the  shootfng  of 
a  cat,  without  giving  the  necessary  dope  for 
this  purpose.  True  he  omitted  some  valuable 
information,  but  on  the  other  hand  included 
much  that  wras  absolutely  worthless  from 
the  standpoint  of  Ballistics.  * 

For  instance  he  states  that  he  used  an 
accurate,  hard  hitting  Smith  &  Wesson 
revolver,  (6  inch  barrel)  and  a  .32-20  bullet. 
You  see  he  only  neglects  to  specify  the  powder. 
He  also  gives  the  range  as  the  height  of  a 
very  tall  tree.  Practically  the  only  depart- 
ure from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  was  in 
the  statement  that  the  cat  was  poor,  old, 
Thomas  by  name,  and  crazy  at  that.  I  quite 
fail  to  grasp  the  idea  being  unable  to  explain 
the  effects  of  these  on  the  cat,  and  not  know- 
ing whether  these  should  affect  its  exterior 
or  interior.  Possibly  the  Doctor  mentioned 
these  points  on  account  of  their  bearing 
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psychophysical^,  on  the  cat.  He  also  makes 
mention  somewhere  of  three  fingers,  that 
sounds  very  interesting,  this  is  a  dry  country 
now. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  the  Doctor's 
simile,  (can  you  eat  pie?)  but  suggest  that 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  ceremony 
is  a  very,  very  thorough  investigation. of  said 
pie.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  pie  may  satisfy 
some  folks,  but  please  do  not  forget  that 
others  may  get  considerable  satisfaction  out 
of  the  investigation. 

A.  L.  King. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

He  Wants  a  Good,  But  Reasonably  Priced, 
Deer  Rifle. 

Editor,  Guns  Sc.  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  am  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope  for  a 
reply  to  this  letter.  The  information  that 
I  would  like  to  get  is  in  reference  to  the  best 
kind  of  rifle  for  hunting  deer.  I  have  read 
your  magazine  for  almost  a  year  now  and 
have  seen  different  articles  on  various  rifles 
for  different  purposes  but  now  that  I  am  come 
to  the  point  where  I  want  to  get  one  I  do 
not  remember  any  particular  make  or  calibre 
that  you  recommend. 

I  am  just  one  of  the  ordinary  individuals 
that  likes  to  have  a  hunt  but  have  never  had 
a  rifle  of  my  own  and  now  that  I  want  to  get 
one  I  naturally  desire  to  have  a  good  one  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  will  mainly  be  used. 
What  I  want  is  a  gun  that  is  not  too  expensive, 
in  fact  as  cheap  as  possible,  that  will  kill  a 
deer  at  average  distances  and  if  necessity 
demanded  it  would  also  bring  down  a  moose. 

P.  M.  McCarrell. 

Sudbury,  Ont. 

Reply.— What  you  want  is  a  .303  or  .30-30 
Savage;  a  32  Special,  or  a  .30-30  Winchester; 
or  a  .32  or  .30  rimless,  Remington  repeater. 
If  there  is  very  much  likelihood  of  moose  a 
.33  Winchester  model  1886  would  be  better. 
On  that  rifle  have  a  medium  size  ivory  or  gold 
bead  front  sight,  a  folding  leaf  No.  6  Lyman 
or  King  rear  barrel  sight,  and  a  Lyman  tang 
peep.  Adjust  the  sights  to  suit  your  own 
eyes,  sight  the  rifle  for  80  yards  and  go  to  it. 
Here's  hoping  you  kill  the  first  one  you  draw 
bead  on. — Editor.  

Wants  a  Good  Pair  of  Sights  For  a  Reming- 
ton .22. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

What  would  be  a  good  pair  of  sights  for 
a  .22  Remington  repeater? 

Stanley  J.  Barrow% 

Guelph,  Ont. 
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Reply. — Lyman  numbers,  five,  six  and  one, 
or  three,  six  and  one. — Editor. 


A  Correction  For  The  Magazine. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  have  always  been  very  much  interested 
in  Guns  &  Ammunition  and  when  I  read  D. 
L.  Findlay's  article,  "Their  first  hunting  trip" 
in  OctobecRod  &  Gun,  it  occured  to  me  that 
you  might  be  able  to  give  us  some  infor  nation 
of  the  kind  of  firearms  used. 

The  author  states  that  Carter  emptied 
both  chambers  of  his  rifle  into  the  opening. 
Of  course  I  know  that  double  barreled  rifles 
are  common  among  English  sportsmen  but 
they  are  very  rare  in  this  country,  that's  why 
I  am  interested. 

However  when  the  author  proceeds  to 
state  "Billy  let  old  bruin  have  both  chambers 
of  his  revolver"  I  am  free  to  state  he  has  me 
guessing.    Perhaps  you  can  enlighten  us. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  splendid  part 
of  Rod  &  Gun  which  is  under  your  care.  I 
always  turn  to  it  first  on  receiving  the  maga- 
zine. ^Sometime  i/l  the  near  future  I  am  going 
to  write  you  about  a  Greener  .22  calibre,  but 
as  I  wish  to  accompany  this  with  a  drawing  or 
photo  I  will  wait  till  I  have  them  ready. 

H.  L.  Howard. 

Winnipeg. 

Reply. — I  sized  this  story  up  as  an  effort 
of  someone  who  knevv  absolutely  nothing 
about  firearms  and  let  the  matter  go  at  that. 
I  hardly  care  to  criticise  outside  of  my  own 
department,  for  obvious  reasons.  This  story 
reminds  me  of  one  that  I  saw  in  anotner 
magazine  some  time  ago.  A  writer  was 
making  all  kinds  of  fun  of  the  hunters  who 
were  cranks  about  their  firearms  and  then 
proceeded  to  tell  us  how  he  didn't  bother  with 
such  silliness  but  always  took  his  old  reliable 
42  Winchester  and  went  out  and  killed  the 
game  while  the  dudes  were  chasing  aimlessly 
through  the  woods.  I  always  get  consider- 
able fun  out  of  such  mistakes,  and  would  miss 
seeing  them  occasionally. 

I  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  your  information 
about  the  .22  Greener.— Editor. 


Information  Wanted  About  the  .256  and  the 

.35  Newton  Rifles. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the  accuracy 
of  the  .256  and  the  .35  Newton  rifles? 

Of  the  two  calibres,  would  you  not  suggest 
the  .35  calibre,  if  it  is  just  as  accurate  as  the 
.256,  as  being  the  best  rifle  for  big  game  all 
over  the  world? 


Is  the  35  calibre  or  the  .256  Newton  rifle 
just  as  accurate  as  any  rifle  on  the  market 
today.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  Rod  &  Gun  for 
some  time  and  am  much  interested  in  your 
department. 

Keith  Tate, 

Lakefield,  Ont. 

Reply.— I  would  not  under  any  circum- 
stances, select  a  light  rifle  like  the  Newton  to 
shoot  such  a  powerful  cartridge  as  the  .35 
Newton.  The  recoil  would  practically  para- 
lyze the  shooter  after  each  shot.  Besides 
the  power  of  this  cartridge  is  totally  unneces- 
sary for  American  game.  Tne  .256  Newton 
is  the  more  accurate  of  the  two,  can  actually 
be  shot  several  times  as  accurately  due  to 
the  terrific  recoil  that  the  .35  would  have,  and 
is  amply  powerful  for  anything  that  you  would 
likely  meet.  If  you  are  sure  you  need  more 
power,  also  more  recoil  and  heavier  ammuni- 
tion to  carry,  get  a  .30  Newton.  The  .256 
Newton  rifle  is  generally  credited  with  being 
a  very  accurate  sporting  rifle. — Editor. 

A  Letter  From  Japan. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

What  is  the  all  around  bird  dog?  Can  I 
train  and  use  a  fox  terrier  as  a  rabbit  dog? 
Does  he  bark  or  trail  well?  What  breed  would 
you  advise  me  to  use  when  going  after  tiger? 
I  want  the  best  breed. 

What  is  the  best  belt  gun  for  the  tiger  hunt- 
er? Which  is  the  better  for  tiger,  the  .44-40 
loaded  with  soft  point  bullet  or  the  .45  Colt 
with  lead  bullet?  Is  there  any  ammunition 
factory  making?  metal  cased  bullets  for  the 
.45  Colt  revolver?  Would  you  advise  a  .45 
Colt  automatic  pistol?    Thanking  you. 

Matabei  Masuei 
154  Shin  Machi  Dori  2.  Osaka,  Japan. 

Reply. — The  best  all  around  bird  dog  is 
usually  found  in  an  English  or  Llewellyn 
setter  or  a  pointer.  The  setter  is  generally 
the  faster  dog.  The  pointer  usually  hunts 
pretty  close  to  the  shooter  and  is  better  in 
the  woods  and  thickets.  A  fox  terrier  would 
make  a  much  better  squirrel  than  rabbit 
dog  You  want  a  beagle  hound  or  a  small 
fox  hound  for  rabbits.  A  Fox  terrier  may 
or  may  not  bark  on  trail.  They  are  excite- 
able  and  will  usually  bark  some  on  a  hot  trail. 

I  should  judge  that  the  best  tiger  dogs  would 
be  Airedales  or  large  fox  hounds.  Most  likely 
both  hunting  together  would  make  a  fine 
pack. 

The  best  belt  gun  for  a  tiger  hunter  would 
likely  be  a  .45  Colt  revolver  or  a  .45  Colt 
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automatic  pistol.  I  would  prefer  the  .45 
Colt  revolver  to  the  .44-40. 

The  .45  Colt  i»  a  revolver  cartridge  while 
the  .44-40  is  a  rifle  cartridge  and  to  be  suit- 
able for  the  best  work  in  a  revolver  the  .44-40 
should  be  loaded  especially  for  that  work. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  company  that  makes 
metal  cased  soft  point  bullets  for  the  .45  Colt 
revolver.  They  would  not  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage that  I  can  see  over  the  plain  lead 
bullet.  I  would  consider  the  .45  Colt  auto- 
matic pistol  to  be  a  very  good  side  arm  for 
tigers  but  I  would  put  very  little  faith  in  any 
sidearm  for  stopping  a  charging  tiger.  I 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  rifle  for  that 
purpose. 

I  have  not  heard  of  anyone  that  makes  a 
practice  of  hunting  tigers  with  dogs.  They 
ought  to  work  fine  provided  the  dogs  did  not 
close  in  too  much  or  otherwise  those  dogs 
would  likely  go  the  hamburger  route  in  about 
one  second. 

Possibly  some  local  outfitters  or  sporting 
goods  houses  in  Osaka  could  give  you  some 
information  along  this  line.  If  you  could  give 
us  a  little  dope  from  Japan  for  this  depart- 
ment it  would  be  very  well  received. — Editor. 


Shotgun  Information. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Recently  I  became  interested  in  a  12  gauge 
made  in  London  by  an  Englishman  with  a 
French  name  ending  with — ette,  Franchette 
I  believe.  It  is  a  light  weight  gun  with  28 
inch  barrels  and  a  breech  block  with  a  rod 
which  comes  out  on  the  left  side  when  the 
gun  is  opened.  The  gun  is  hammerless, 
takedown  and  the  fore  end  is  removed  by 


pulling  a  rod  forward.    Was  imported  by 

Von  Lengerke  and  N.Y.  and  bears  their 

name  in  the  mid  rib.  It  has  ivory  bead  sights. 
From  this  vague  description  can  you  recog- 
nize the  gun  and  can  you  tell  me  what  they 
sell  for?  Also  please  state  if  a  28  inch  barrel 
is  as  good  for  long  range  shooting  as  the  30 
and  32  inch  barrels?  Is  the  recoil  much 
greater  than  with  the  longer  barrels? 

Recently  I  also  saw  a  Colts  hammerless 
damascus  double  barrel  gun.  I  did  not 
know  that  Colts  made  a  double  gun  at  all, 
,what  are  they  worth? 

John  L.  Hensey. 

Chicago,  111. 

Reply. — The  first  gun  that  you  speak  of  is 
a  FRANCOTTE.  I  used  to  use  one  of  these 
guns  for  live  pigeon  shooting  over  the  traps. 
They  are  a  very  fine  gun.  The  one  I  used 
had  cost  about  $250.00  net,  some  years  before. 
This  gun  had  side  clips,  the  Greener  round 
cross  bolt,  double  under  bolts  and  weighed 
about  8J/£  pounds.  These  guns  were  made 
in  several  grades  so  that  I  cannot  tell  just 
what  yours  would  be  worth.  Possibly  $60.00 
to  $100.00  if  in  splendid  condition.  These 
guns  were  sold  by  Von  Lengerke  and  Det- 
mold,  New  York.  The  Colts  guns  usually- 
sold  from  $80.00  and  up,  at  the  time  they  were 
on  the  market.  ( 

The  28  inch  barrel  is  about  as  good  as  the 
longer  barrel  but  they  are  usually  bored  for 
field  shooting.  Trapshooters  usually  prefer 
the  longer  barrels,  I  could  not  tell  you  what 
your  guns  are  worth  at  present  unless  I  could 
examine  the  guns.  The  condition  is  the  main 
thing.  All  guns  sell  very  high  just  now. 
Try  some  local  dealers. — Editor. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 


A  GUIDE  BOOK  FOR  JASPER  PARK. 

We  received  recently  a  copy  of  a  Guide 
Book  to  Jasper  Park  issued  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  tourists  visiting  Jasper  Park  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
Railways  in  Alberta.  This  publication  is  the 
outcome  of  a  photographic  survey  of  the  park 
by  M.  P.  Bridgland,  Dominion  Land  Sur- 
veyor, and  is  issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Until  the  war,  Canada  was  the  only 
country  where  the  photographic  method  of 
surveying  was  in  practical  use,  the  surveys 
made  elsewhere  being  of  an  experimental 
character  or  extending  at  most  over  a  few 
square  miles  only.  Photographic  surveying 
is  now  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  the 
military  fixing  corps  of  the  armies,  photo- 
graphs during  the  recent  war  being1  taken 
from  aeroplanes  and  the  enemy's  trenches, 
batteries,  railways,  etc.,  being  plotted  from 
the  photographs.  No  general  nowadays 
would  venture  to  launch  an  attack  without 
;t  thorough  survey  of  the  enemy's  position  by 
his  aviators.  With  the  experience  and  train- 
ing thus  acquired  it  is  expected  that  photo- 
graphic surveying  will  come  into  very  general 
use  now  that  the  war  is  over,  but  to  Canada 
belongs  the  credit  of  first  recognizing  the 
merits  of  the  method  and  bringing  it  into 
practical  application.  Jasper  Park,  with  its 
wide  valleys  and  their  flower  spangled  alpine 
meadows,  its  smiling  lakes  and  towering 
black  cliffs  and  hanging  glaciers  is  a  master- 
piece of  the  Almighty  and  it  is  fitting  that  this 
guide  book  to  the  park  should  be  what  it  is, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  printer's  art 
ever  issued  in  Canada. 


A  WRITER  FROM  WESTERN  CANADA 

The  February  issue  of  Rod  and  Gun  will 
contain  a  picture  and  sketch  of  H.  C.  Haddon, 
a  Western  writer,  who  for  the  past  five  years 
has  contributed  from  time  to  time  nature 
stories  to  Rod  and  Gun.  To  write  accurate 
stories  of  this  character  one  must  of  course  be 
a  close  observer  of  nature  and  of  the  creatures 
of  the  wild.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Haddon  a  close 
observer  of  nature  and  an  undoubted  lover 
of  the  out  of  doors,  with  special  opportuni- 
ties for  observation,  but  he  has  withal  a 
charming  style.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  it 
is  difficult  in  writing  a  nature  story  to  get 
hold  of  a  substantial  plot — because  animals 
do  not  love  and  hate  and  scheme  as  do  men — 
— he  is  satisfied  with  making  an  honest  effort 
to  portray  a  day,  or  a  year  as  the  case  may 


be,  in  the  life  of  the  different  animals  with 
which  he  is  familiar.  There  is  nothing  sen- 
sational in  these  stories  but  one  cannot  read 
them  without  being  transported  to  that  out- 
door world  of  which  he  writes,  while  to  many 
readers  the  absence  of  the  killing  that  is 
associated  with  so  many  stories  that  appear 
in  the  pages  of  sportsmen's  magazines,  is  an 
agreeable  elimination.  Mr.  Haddon  will 
continue  to  contribute  stories  throughout  1919 
as  will  also  Bonnycastle  Dale  whose  picture 
appears  as  a  frontispiece  in  this  issue. 


,  ONCE  AGAIN 

The  North  American  wild  pigeon  or  pas- 
senger pigeon  once  so  exceedingly  common  in 
.North  America  that  flocks  of  more  than  two 
billion  birds  have  been  seen,  has  been  gener- 
ally believed  for  some  years  past  to  have  been 
extinct,  though  from  time  to  time  reports  of 
isolated  birds  of  this  species  have  come  to 
hand,  only  to  be  disproved.  Recently  a 
report  comes  from  Amsterdam,  N.Y.  that 
Messrs.  Rasmussen,  Wilson  and  Sanders  of 
this  city  encountered  a  flock  of  passenger 
pigeons  on  October  1st,  1918  while -on  a  bird 
study  trip  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Galway 
and  Charlton,  N.Y.  One  of  the  birds  it  is 
said  alighted  within  a  few  feet  of  the  party 
and  Mr.  Rasmussen,  who  has  been  studying 
birds  for  twenty-five  years,  declares  that  there 
is  no  possible  doubt  of  indentification.  It  is 
to  wonder,  if  possibly,  the  passenger  pigeon 
has  reappeared,  when  a  genuine  bird  man 
makes  the  report,  or  is  it  another  case  of 
"even  Homer  nods?"  We  confess  we  are 
sceptical  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Ras- 
mussen's  conclusion.  « 


A  Bouquet,  A  Promise  and  a  New  Year 
Greeting. 

"I  am  delighted  with  the  very  marked 
improvement  in  your  magazine  during  the 
last  year"  writes  a  subscriber.  "Long  may 
you  wave."  So  say  we  all,  and  it  is  our 
intention  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  sur- 
pass the  standard  of  1918.  Our  department 
editors,  who  have  served  us  so  well  through- 
out 1918,  are  being  retained,  and  we  have 
other  features,  stories  and  articles  in  prospect 
for  the  new  year.  To  all  our  subscribers, 
and  to  our  contributors  as  well  we  extend 
hearty   New   Year  Greetings. 


FOUR  REMARKABLE  TARGETS 


Four  remarkable  targets  are  here  repro 
duced  showing  some  exceptional  shooting 
by  John  Sharpe,  a  member  of  the  Irish  H;fle 
Association  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Sharpe  was 
born  in  Australia,  and  has  been  a  rifle  enthus- 
iast from  earliest  boyhood.  After  serving 
three  years  in  the  Victoria  Rifles,  he  came  to 
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Canada,  and  has  since  travelled  throughout 
the  United  States,  England,  and  Germany. 
For  the  past  few  years,  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  Queen's  Own  Regiment  as 
armourer-sergeant,  and  at  present  holds 
the  rank  of  battalion-serreant-ma.jor  in  that 
regiment.     The    rifle    is    his    hobby,  and 


sighter,  flat-nose  bullets,  ten-cent  piece  will 

cover. 

Target  No.  2.  Ten  consecutive  shots, 
round-nose  bullets.    This  wonderful  target 


No.  3  v 

was  made  with  the  aid  of  a  coach,  who  sig- 
nalled the  amount  of  correction  in  elevation 
and  windage.  Starting  with  the  northern 
point  of  Scotland,  a  depression  of  two  minutes 
in  the  elevation  of  the  back-sight  was  ordered, 
and  so  on,  the  marksman  keeping  centred  on 


No  4 


No.  2 

it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  make 
with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  The  four 
targets  shown  were  shot  at  a  range  of  75 
yards,  and  the  ammunition  was  loaded  with 
nitro-cellulose  smokeless  powder. 

Target  No.  1.    Seven  consecutive  shots,  no 


the  bull's-eye.  The  ninth  shot  put  the  county 
of  Kent  on  the  map,  when  six  minutes  in 
elevation  and  six  minutes  left  wind  were 
ordered  for  Ireland. 

Target  No.  3.  Ten  consecutive  shots,  no 
sighter,  round-nose  bullets,  Canadian  one- 
cent  piece  will  cover. 

Target  No.  4.  Seven  consecutive  shots, 
no  sighter,  round-nose  bullets,  ten-cent 
piece  will  cover. 


FROM  THE  BAIT  BAG 


SETTING  THE  DOUBLE  SPRING  TRAPS 


Ever  fumble  round  with  cold  fingers  trying 
to  set  a  No.  2  or  No.  3  double  spring?  Ever 
wonder  if  there  wasn't  some  easy  way  of  doing 
it? 

The  cut  below  illustrates  one  way  of  over- 
coming the  difficulty.  Get  a  couple  of  pieces 
of  board  lxl  or  2x1  inches  and  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  long.  Tie  them  together  at 
one  end  loosely  but  securely  with  strong  string 
or  wire,  insert  the  spring  of  your  trap  between 
them  and  Ijthen  use  them  like  a  pair  of  nut- 
crackers. Having  pressed  one  spring  down 
with  them  you  can  put  your  knee  on  the 
hoards  to  hold  them  in  place  and  you  can 
then  press  the  other  spring  down  with  your 
hands.  They  won't  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
room  in  your  pack  or  weigh  very  heavily  and 
they  will  save  you  considerably  in  time  and 
temper. 

For  the  big  grey  wolves  you  need  a  double 
spring,  but  for  lynx  or  fox  the  No.  3  is  plenty 
strong  enough  with  one  spring  removed. 


Here  is  something  worth  trying  in  the  scent 
line,  good  for  marten,  mink  or  weasels. 

Punch  some  holes  in  a  can  of  salmon  and 
then  put  it  in  a  warm  place,  such  as  behind  a 
stove,  if  you  are  a  bachelor,  until  it  is  ripe. 
Then  mix  in  with  it  some  Three  in  One  oil, 


and  use  as  much  as  you  could  put  on  a  dime 
at  each  set. 

If  only  marten  are  expected  you  can  also 
add  a  little  aniseed. 


A  subscriber,  J.  Carman  Thompson  of 
Hillier,  Ont.  writes: 

I  am  president  of  a  trapper's  association. 
We  have  a  nice  club  house  with  two  rooms 
up-stairs  and  three  down-stairs  and  a  good 
cellar  and  cistern.  We  buy  up  furs  and  send 
them  to  the  fur  houses,  and  do  a  lot  of  trapping 
ourselves.  We  had  a  trap  set  for  a  skunk 
that  was  killing  chickens,  and  found  a  musk- 
rat  in  it.  We  got  a  pick  and  got  him  out. 
We  fojind  three  little  muskrats  about  four 
inches  from  head  to  tip  of  tail.  We  have 
them  in  our  club  house.  The  old  one  and 
little  ones  make  good  pets. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SEPTEMBER  FUR  SALES 


The  results  of  the  fur  sales  held  in  New 
York  on  September  25  were  highly  satisfac- 
tory from  all  points  of  view.  The  demand  was 
keen  and  values  were  established  on  a  slightly 
higher  basis  than  the  spring  sales.  The  best 
silver  fox  brought  $600,.  and  the  prices  paid 
for  this  fur  were  generally  higher  under  the 
active  buying  for  export,  chiefly  for  Denmark. 
White  fox  came  second  in  demand  with  a  top 
price  of  $58.  A  new  high  record  was  estab- 
lished for  dark  marten  at  75.50  each.  Ex- 
cepting for  beaver,  the  average  price  of  all  the 
furs  sold  equalled  or  exceeded  those  obtained 
at  the  spring  sales.  Silver  fox  was  20  per 
cent,  higher,  and  white  fox  showed  an  advance 
of  35  percent. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  in  this  country  for  raw  skunk  skins  was 
obtained  when  the  finest  lot  offered  brought 
$9  each.  A  "freak"  fox  fur  auctioned  for 
the  Red  Cross  brought  $500.  Total  sales  for 
the  three  days  amounted  to  $1,750,000. 

Prices  for  house  cat  were  50  per  cent 
higher  than  last  spring,  and  those  for  ermine 
35  per  cent  higher. 
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TIPS  FOR  AMATEUR  TRAPPERS 

Robert  G.  Hodgson 
IV. 

MUSKRAT  AND  SKUNK  TRAPPING. 


The  muskrat  is  not  a  hard  animal  to  cap- 
ture, but  as  many  mink  are  often  caught  in 
muskrat  sets  it  pays  to  use  care  in  making 
these  sets  so  you  are  ready  for  Mr.  Mink  if 
he  comes  along.  Mink  are  fond  of  muskrats 
to  eat,  and  kill  many  for  food.  There  seem 
to  be  two  tribes  of  muskrats,  namely,  house 
rats  and  bank  rats.  They  are  one  and  the 
same  as  far  as  the  species  go,  but  some 
prefer  living  in  houses  and  others  in  holes  in 
the  banks.  They  are  not  like  mink  for 
travelling,  for  while  they  travel  some,  it  is 
usually  at  night  and  they  are  very  seldom  seen 
in  the  daytime.  Being  strictly  water  animals 
they  are  always  trapped  in  marshes  and 
around  lakes  and  ponds,  and  are  very  seldom 
ever  found  away  from  water. 

BAITS.  As  I  said  before,  muskrats,  as  I 
find  them,  do  not  take  well  to  baits,  at  least 
not  in  the  sections  I  have  trapped  in,  as 
natural  food  is  too  plentiful  in  the  shape  of 
water  plants  and  roots.  However,  in  some 
sections  they  take  well  to  bait  and  the  follow- 
ing are  preferred  by  them — mellow 
apples,  carrots,  turnips,  mangles,  corn,  pump- 
kins, roots  and  grasses. 

TRAP  SIZES.  The  No.  1  Victor  is  the 
size  generally  used  for  muskrats  but  I  would 
urge  you  to  secure  the  No.  91  Victor  on 
account  of  its  higher  grip  and  double  jaw 
which  takes  an  easy  and  firm  grip  so  high  up 
on  the  animal's  leg  that  it  cannot  twist  out. 
For  trapping  where  the  animal  cannot  be 
drowned,  these  traps  have  no  eaual. 

METHODS  OF  CAPTURE.  Favourite 
methods  for  blind  sets  are  to  find  their  paths 
leading  from  one  stream  into  another  or  to 
their  feeding  grounds  and  set  a  trap  just 
where  they  come  out  of  or  go  into  the  water. 

Find  a  steep  bank  where  muskrats  travel 
and  take  a  stick  and  run  into  the  bank  having 
the  end  stick  out  over  and  place  half  an  apple 
on  the  end  of  the  stick.  Now  set  your  trap 
directly  beneath  bait  and  stake  end  of  chain 
as  far  out  in  the  water  as  you  can.  Do  not 
have  trap  set  in  over  four  inches  of  water. 
It  is  a  good  idea  in  trapping  rats  in  water  to 
take  a  good  sized  stick  and  place  out  in  water 
about  a  foot  away  from  trap  stake  so  when  the 
muskrat  makes  for  deep  water,  which  it 
naturally  does  as  soon  as  caught,  it  winds  the 
chain  around  the  stake  and  soon  drowns,  as 


it  has  no  chance  to  get  back  onto  the  bankand 
chew  or  pull  its  leg  off. 

Where  you  find  their  slides  are  also  excellent 
places  to  set  your  tra*ps,  and  you  can  find 
these  slides  as  a  rule  on  streaim  banks  where 
muskrats  are  plentiful.  Set  your  trsrp  at  the 
foot  of  the  slide  and  stake  your  chain  as  far 
out  in  the  water  as  you  can,  using  second 
stake  as  before  mentioned  to  drown  them. 
In  ponds  you  will  see  many  old  logs  which  are 
worn  smooth  and  have  droppings  on  them, 
which  is  a  sure  evidence  of  muskrats.  Make 
a  notch  in  the  log  with  an  axe  the  size  and 
shape  of  your  trap,  cover  with  an  old  water ' 
soaked  leaf  and  staple  trap  chain  to  side  of 
log  and  when  caught  they  will  make  for 
water  and  soon  drown  as  the  weight  of  the  trap 
will  prevent  them  from  getting  back  onto  the 
log  again.  No  bait  is  necessary  for  this  set, 
although  it  can  be  used  as  a  greater  attrac- 
tion. It  is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle  a  little 
decoy  on  the  log  in  the  running  season. 

When  you  find  their  feeding  grounds,  which 
you  can  tell  by  the  roots  etc,  floating  around, 
set  several  traps  there,  under  water  and  on 
nearby  logs. 

Stake  a  cabbage  head  in  shallow  water 
by  tying  a  stone  to  it,  and  set  several  traps 
around  it.  • 

They  can  also  be  taken  readily  at  the 
mouths  of  their  holes  by  using  the  Stop 
Thief  or  Killum  traps  which  fit  over  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  and  catch  them  by  the 
neck,  thereby  choking  them.  In  some  places, 
however,  the  law  does  not  allow  you  to  trap 
at  dens. 

You  will  find  you  will  not  catch  many 
muskrats  in  the  winter  months  when 
everything  is  frozen  up,  but  if  you  can  find 
their  paths  under  the  ice,  you  are  fairly  sure 
of  success  as  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  cut  a 
hole  through  the  ice  and  set  your  traps  in 
the  paths.  You  will  often  catch  quite  a  few 
rats  this  way. 

The  skunk  is  a  very  affectionate  (?)  animal 
and  is  thoroughly  disliked  by  both  men  and 
beasts  but  when  it  comes  to  securing  the  hide 
very  few  give  them  the  cold  shoulder,,  so  to 
speak.  In  case  you  should  come  to  logger- 
heads with  the  skunk, you  can  remove  the 
odor  by  washing  the  clothes  in  gasoline,  being 
very  careful  you  are  not  near  a  fire,  and 
the  clothes  should  be  hung  on  a  line  out  of 
doors  so  when  the  gasoline  evaporates  the 
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odor  goes  with  it.  The  hands  can  also  be 
washed  with  gasoline,  tar  or  carbolic  soap; 
the  last  two  are  not  as  dangerous  as  the 
gasoline. 

The  skunk  is  not  a  cuhning  animal  by  any 
means,  though  as  I  said  before  the  traps 
should  be  set  carefully  as  you  never  know  when 
a  mink  is  going  to  investigate  the  set. 

TRAP  SIZES.  While  skunks  have  been  and 
are  being  caught  right  along  with  the  No.  1 
Victor,  it  is  better  to  use  the  No.  1  Yi  or  2  as 
they  are  strong  and  should  not  be  trusted  in  a 
small  trap.  No.  91  Victor  will  hold  them  in 
most  cases,  but  I  advise  a  little  larger  trap, 
and  if  you  desire  a  double  or  webbed  jaw 
trap  get  the  No.  81^  or  91^  Newhouse. 
Skunks  have  a  habit  of  chewing  off  their  legs 
and  if  you  use  a  double  or  w«b  jaw  trap,  it 
will  to  a  great  extent  prevent  this.  They  can 
also  be  taken  at  the  mouths  of  their  holes  and 
instantly  killed  by  using  the  Killum  trap. 

BAITS.  The  skunk  eats  much  the  same 
food  as  the  mink,  they  are  great  chicken  thieves, 
as  you  are  doubtless  aware  to  your  sorrow, 
and  are  especially  fond  of  "strong"  eggs. 

METHODS.  The  favourite  method  is  to 
set  traps  in  the  mouths  of  their  dens.  Dig 
a  place  in  the  ground  the  exact  size  and  shape 
of  the  trap,  place  a  piece  of  batten  under 
pan  and  around  jawrs  to  prevent  dirt  from 
getting  in  and  clogging  its  action.  Throw 
a  piece  of  bait  in  the  hole  beyond  the  trap. 
Stake  the  chain  as  far  out  from  the  hole  as 
possible  or  you  may  have  some  trouble  get- 
ting them  out  so  you  can  kill  them.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  tie  chain  to  a  long  pole  so  you  can 
pull  the  skunk  out  and  have  him  at  a  distance 


to  kill  him,  or  you  can  gent  ly  lea  c1  him  to 
stream  if  there  is  one  close  by  and  drown  him. 
In  shooting  them  try  and  hit  them  in  the  spine, 
as  this  will  paralyze  them  so  that  they  will 
be  unable  to  throw  their  scent.  A  22  calibre 
rifle  is  the  best.  (Edit.  note.  As  long  as 
their  hind  feet  are  off  the  ground  the  skunk 
cannot  throw  their  scent.  If  you  have  a 
partner  get  him  to  hold  the  pole  up  so  that  the 
skunk  swings  clear  of  the  ground,  then  go 
in  and  use  a  club  on  him  across  the  small  of 
the  back,  or  right  on  the  point  of  the  nose, 
smacking  the  nose  back  towards  the  eyes. 
This  is  quicker  and  cleaner  than  smashing 
the  head  to  a  pulp.  Or  else  hold  the  pole 
yourself  and  let  your  partner  tr>  his  hand. 

H.  G.  H. 

Another  method  is  to  find  their  trail  leading 
from  one  hole  to  another,  or  out  in  their 
travels,  and  set  your  traps  in  these  tracks.  If 
reasonable  care  is  used  you  are  sure  to  catch 
them. 

Find  where  they  go  under  barns,  old  build- 
ings, and  around  stone  piles  and  set  traps 
there,  where  either  scent  or  bait  can  be  used 
or  not,  just  as  you  see  fit. 

Roll  two  logs  together  about  six  inches 
apart  where  there  are  signs  of  skunk,  set  a 
trap  at  each  end  of  log,  place  bait  in  between 
logs  stapling  trap  to  logs. 

Another  good  method  is  to  hang  a  musk- 
rat  or  hen  that  is  tainted  to  a  limb  a  foot  or  so 
off  the  ground  where  skunks  travel,  and  set 
trap  directly  underneath. 

(Next  month  Mr.  Hodgson  will  write  on 
Raccoon  and  Fox  Trapping.) 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Query — Can  you  help  me  to  locate  a  good 
trapping  ground  for  this  winter? 
Ruthven,  Ont.  G.  E.  P. 

Answer — If  I  were  you  I  would  try  around 
the  White  River.  This  is  a  big  country  with 
lots  of  good  trapping,  and  if  you  will  spend  a 
week  or  two  in  looking  around  I  think  you 
will  be  able  to  find  a  piece  of  country  that  will 
suit  you.  By  all  accounts  there  will  be  quite  a 
lot  of  trapping  done  around  that  district  this 
winter,  but  there  is  lots  of  room  for  everybody. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  shy  readers  from  that 
part  will  tell  us  a  little  of  their  experiences. 

Mr.  P.  0.  Reilly,  an  old  reader  of  Rod  and 
Gun  tells  me  there  are  lots  of  foxes  around 
Ignace  on  the  C.P.R.  main  line,  and  if  you 
wanted  to  use  your  fox  hound  this  district 
might  suit  you.  H.  C.  H. 


Quern —  1.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  grad 
raw  furs? 

2.  Is  there  any  book  published  on  the 
subject? 

Benito,  Man.  P.  D. 

Answer — I  can,  but  it  is  rather  like  trying 
to  tell  a  man.  how  to  buy  a  horse.  I  have 
tried  this  year  to  get  standard  measurements 
for  the  different  skins  for  various  sections, 
but  as  one  well  known  fur  house  wrote  me  it  is 
impossible  to  give  them  as  they  are  always 
forced  to  take  the  quality  of  the  skin  into 
consideration  as  well  as  the  size.  So,  first 
of  all  you  must  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  different  furs  from  your  section. 
Learn  what  is  a  large  mink  and  what  is  a 
medium  fox.    The  same  sized  skin  caugh 
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in  another  section  might  only  grade  a  medium 
mink  and  a  small  fox. 

You  must  be  able  to  recognize  a  prime 
skin.  Sometimes  fat  will  be  left  on  a  skin, 
because  if  it  was  removed  the  blueunprime 
spots  would  show  up.  and  you  must  get  onto 
dodges  like  that. 

The  two  chief  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
grading  are  muskrats  and  skunk.  Musk- 
rats  are  graded  into  Spring,  Winter,  Fall 
and  Kitts.  The  spring  rats  are  No.  1  or 
prime,  winter  No.  2  or  partly  prime,  fall  or 
No.  3  or  unprime,  but  still  having  a  com- 
mercial value.  Kitts  are  only  partly  grown 
or  are  badly  damaged. 

Skunk  are  graded  by  the  amount  of  white 
present  in  the  stripes.  No.  1  or  black  is  a 
prime  skin  with  the  stripe  not  extending 
beyond  the  shoijders.  No.  2  or  short  stripe 
is  a  prime  skin,  and  the  stripe,  if  very  narrow 
may  extend  nearly  to  the  tail.  No.  3  or  long 
strrpe  has  two  stripes  running  the  entire 
length,  but  there  must  be  as  much  black 
between  the  stripes  as  there  is  white  in  either 


of  the  two  white  stripes.  No.  4  or  broad 
stripe  is  prime  but  contains  more  white  than 

black. 

The  other  furs  are  usually  divided  into  four 
grades,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  A.  To  grade  No.  1 
the  skin  must  be  prime,  well  handled  and  free 
from  cuts  or  shot  holes. 

Each  grade  is  again  divided  into  large, 
medium  and  small.  Some  houses  have  a 
No.  1  Extra  Large — chiefly  to  catch  suckers. 

If  you  know  of  an  honest  fur  house  never 
ship  to  anybody  else,  no  matter  how  alluring 
their  price  lists  may  be,  and  you  will  soon  get 
on  to  their  system  of  grading. 

2.  The  best  book  published  on  the  subject 
is  the  Fur  Buyers  Guide  by  A.  R.  Harding. 
Mr.  Harding  has  been  connected  with  the 
fur  trade  for  over  thirty  years  and  at  one  time 
owned  the  Hunter-Trader-Trapper  magazine 
which  he  founded.  He  is  now  back  in  his 
old  business  of  fur  buying,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  his  book.  You 
can  obtain  it  from  the  offices  of  ROD  and 
GUN,  price  $2.00  II.  C.  H. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL  FIELD  TRIALS 


THE  Canadian  National  Field  Trial  Club 
held  its  fifth  annual  trials  at  Ojibway, 
Ont.,  beginning  on  the  morning  of 
November  5th.,  and  finishing  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  6th.  The  Club  was  fortunate  in 
the  weather,  which  was  bright  and  cool 
enough  for  the  dogs  to  run  without  discomfort 
in  the  mornings,  but  later  in  the  days  it 


became  warmer,,  with  scenting  conditions 
poor,  which  made  the  afternoon  braces  hustle 
to  hold  their  own  with  the  earjy  morning 
competitors.  Birds  and  rabbits  were  more 
numerous  than  in  any  trials  of  recent  years 
which  proves  that  our  last  winter's  storms 
with  zero  weather,  had  done  no  serious  har 
to  ou  "  quail,  as  had  been  reported. 


Just  before  start,  3  hour  race;  Judge  Spracklin  looking  them  over 


The  trials  were  judged  b\  Joseph  Spracklin 
one  of  the  Woodstock  old  bojs,  but  now  of 
Windsor,  Ont.,  and  Tom  Gilbert  of  Sandwich, 
Ont.  Joe  has  officiated  before,  being  one  of 
the  old  school  of  bench  show  and  field  trial 
handlers,  which  accounts  for  his  ability  to 


place  the  dogs,  but  this  was  Tom's  first 
appearance  as  judge,  and  he  found  the  task  of 
following  the  dogs  on  foot  a  more  serious 
undertaking  than  he  expected  and  was 
thoroughly  tired  at  the  finish. 

The  faithful  followers  who  attended  the 
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trials  this  year,  were  a  small  but  enthusiastic 
gathering,  which  consisted  of  the  Messrs. 
Hendricks,  Wells  and  Wilson,  of  Sandwicn, 
Earl  Mason,  Sandwich,  W.  P.  Smith,  Sand- 


"Toby  Kent,"  best  pointer  at  trials 

wich,  Dr.  Hagmeier,  of  Kitchner,  Fnnk 
Watson,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Governor  l  andless, 
of  Sandwich,  Bert  Pellon,  of  Sandwich, 
D{\  Bromley,  Detroit,  Hector  I.eBeouf, 
Sandwich,  Minor  Gregg,  Detroit,  Fred  Moore, 
Amherstburg,  Jack  Wilson,  Tecumseh,  Will 
Hollern.  Windsor,  Louis  Gignac,  Windsor. 

The  club  made  a  new  departure  this  year 
which  proved  entirely  sitisfactorx  and  popu- 
lar, the  usual  custom  was  to  make  a  drive 
bfcch  <la\  from  the  grounds  to  have  their 
noon  day  lunch,  and  bench  show,  which  was 
the  cause  of  considerable  lost  time  to  the 
running,  so  the  club  served  lunch  on  the 
grounds,  and  also  held  its  bench  show  before 
the  afternoon  braces  were  started.  The  dogs 
competing  as  a  whole  were  a  keen  lot,  but  the 


"Pepp's  Honey  Boy,"  winner  of  all  age  and  best 
setter  at  trials. 


entries  were  small  compared  with  previous 
years,  so  the  club  has  decided  next  year  they 
will  run  two  championship  stakes  for  the 


beagles  and  bird  dogs,  if  they  can  secure  a 
suitable  rating  from  the  Canadian  Kennel 
Club,  so  boys  start  right  now  and  get  your 
dogs  going  to  compete  next  yeai  for  a  field 
Championship,  for  we  have  had  four  years  of 
war-time  trials,  which  has  been  discouraging, 
so  next  fall  when  conditions  are  back  to  nor- 
mal we  will  look  forward  for  the  largest  entry 
in  the  history  of  our  trials. 

THE  WINNERS 

The  Beagle  Derby  had  only  two  entries, 
but  the  quality  of  these  two  dogs  was  of  the 
highest.  Dand\s'  Boy  was  picked  as  the 
winner  of  this  event  by  the  gallery,  but  little 
?  Tollie  surely  showed  this  big  dog  the  way 
to  drive  and  on  the  turns  she  is  a  wonder. 
The  Fifteen-inch  All-Age  class  and  open 
Three-hour  Stake  were  won  by  that  good  dog 


"Ringwood,"  winner  of  all  age,  3  hour  endurance 
stake,  witn  owner,  Jas.  Hendri  ks. 


Ringwood,  a  hard  worker,  with  all  the  class 
that  goes  with  a  good  beagle.  Second  went 
to  Haig's  Tramp,  in  both  of  these  events.  He 
is  a  grand  starter  and  driver  but  could  be 
improved  on  checks  and  turns.  He  is  owned 
by  Dr.  L.  G  Hagmeier,  Prop.,  of  the  Haig 
Kennels  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  who  had  several 
entries  in  the  beagle  events,  but,  owing  to 
one  of  the  crates  of  dogs  be*ing  lost  coming 
from  the  Western  trials  held  at  Bass  Lake, 
Ind.,  only  three  of  his  dogs  started. 

The  Derby  for  the  bird  dogs  was  won  by 
Bird,  a  nice  looking  setter  bitch,  a  very  wise, 
even  running  and  consistent  worker  for  a 
Derby,  and  she  also  showed  the  judges  she 
could  find  the  birds.  Second  went  to  an 
un-named  pointer  bitch,  owned  by  Dr. 
Bromle>  of  Detroit,  Mich.    She  is  full  of  hunt, 
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goes  fast  and  wide,  hunting  all  the  birdy 
places  on  the  course,  but  was  a  little  over 
weight  for  this  event  for  the  speed  she  was 
going  commenced  to  tell  on  her  after  her 
first  series.  Third  went  to  Alfords'  Frank,  a 
very  wise  even-running  and  consistent  young 
pointer  dog,  which  made  a  most  favorable 
impression  upon  all  who  saw  him  run. 

The  All-Age  was  won  b>  Pepps'  Honey 
Boy,  which  in  this  event,  ran  one  of  the  best 
races  seen  at  the  Canadian  trials.  He  had 
speed,  style  and  range,  covering  his  ground 
beautifully,  and  was.  always  looking  for  birds. 
He  also  had  the  honor  of  taking  first  in  the 
bench  show,  and  thus  wins  the  right  to  pose 
as  one  who  can  hold  his  own  both  in  field  and 
on  the  bench.  Second  went  to  Daisy  Dru, 
who  has  been  placed  on  numerous  occasions 
in  the  Canadian  trials  and,  although  getting 
on  in  years,  she  has  the  speed  of  some  of 
the  young  dogs  left  in  her  old  carcass  yet  and 
showed  her  hunting  qualities  on  a  bevy  of 
running  birds,  which  was  considered  the  class 
handling  of  the  trials.  Third  was  won  b\ 
Nurse  Bell,  a  nice  looking  setter  bitch,  with 
all  the  good  qualities  of  a  good  setter. 

BEAGLE  DERBY  RUNNING 

Little  Mollie — Dandy's  Boy — Put  down  at 
the  edge  of  bush,  Mollie  soon  had  a  rabbit 
going,  making  a  nice  drive  through  grass  to 
bush,  wrhere  Dandy  picked  up  check,  but 
Mollie  beat  him  to  the  turn  and  drove  to  loss. 
Dandy  started  another  rabbit,  taking  him 
through  thicket,  where  Mollie  picked  up 
check,  driving  him  across  stubblefield  to 
thicket  for  a  loss.  Rabbit  started  by  spec- 
tators, dogs  put  on  with  Dandy  driving  for 
a  loss.  The  judges  decided  to  put  them 
down  in  the  afternoon  on  a  marked  rabbit 
to  finish  their  running.    Down  8.20,  up  9.00. 

SECOND  SERIES 

Little  Mollie — Dandy's  Boy — Put  down 
on  a  marked  rabbit  that  was  in  hiding  in  old 
sewer  drain,  which  proved  to  be  a  good  run- 
ning one,  Mollie  drove  hard  to  check,  rabbit 
turned  out  of  ditch  across  road,  where  Mollie 
picked  him  up  and  drove  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  down  meadow,  with  Dandy  harking  in, 
two  lengths  in  rear.  Mollie  made  the  turn, 
driving  rabbit  across  field  into  thicket  for 
check.  Mollie  at  this  time  was  hunting 
hard  and  soon  had  rabbit  going  in  opening 
again,  this  time  both  dogs  were  driving 
shoulder  to  shoulder  when  ordered  up.  Down 
1.30,  up  2.10.  u 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL  FIELD  TRIALS 

SUMMARY 

OJIBWAY,  ON  I  ..  November  5. — Canadian  National 
Field  Trial  Club's  third  annual  open  Derby,  for 
beagles  whelped  on  or  after  January  1st.  1917. 
Two  starters.    Judges,  J.J.  Spracklin  and  Tom 

Gdbert. 

Little  Mollie.  black  white  and  tan  bitch,  by  Alton 
Dandy  Boy — Beauty.  James  Hendricks  owner 
and  handler. 

With 

Dandy's  Boy,  black  white  and  tan  dog,  by  Afton 
Dandy  Boy — Beauty.    Earl  Mason  owner  and 

handler. 

Results 

1st.  Little  Mollie.    2nd.  Dandy's  Boy. 

15  in.  All  Age  Running 

Haig's  Tramp — Ringwood— Put  down  on 
the  edge  of  a  gravel  pit,  Ring  soon  had  a 
rabbit  started,  with  Tramp  harking  in  and 
running  true  to  scent.  Ring  over-ran  drive, 
Tramp  catching  the  turn  for  a  nice  drive, 
but  Ring  soon  outfooted  him,  driving  bunny 
to  hole.  A  rabbit  was  kicked  out  by  spec- 
tators and  dogs  put  on,  both  driving  true, 
with  Ring  the  leader,  through  old  peach 
orchard,  across  road,  into  bush  for  loss. 
Down  9.15,  up  9.45. 

Nellie  H,— Haig's  Ranger— Put  down  in 
ragweed,  where  Nellie  soon  had  a  rabbit 
running,  making  a  short  drive  to  loss.  Ran-  - 
ger  started  another  one  for  a  nice  driVe,  with 
Nellie  harking  ture.  Ranger  being  about 
five  pounds  overweight,  Nellie  soon  out  ran  J 
him  and  driving  to  hole.  Down  9.55  up 
10.25. 

Beauty — Haig's  Warrior— Started  in  field  ? 
of  brush  and  stumps,  they  soon  had  a  rabbit 
running  with  Beauty  the  faster  of  the  brace. 
Rabbit  took  to  bush,  where  Beauty  drove  to 
a  loss  under  woodpfle.    Both  dogs  got  right 
down  to  work,  with  Beauty  a  little  noisy  at  j 
times,  but  could  not  start  another,  scenting- 
conditions  getting  poor.    Down  10.30,  up 
11.10. 

SECOND  SERIES 

Little  Ned — Nellie  H. — Ned  was  drawn  I 
as  the  bye  dog.  Put  down  at  the  edge  of  J 
thicket,  wrhere  Ned  soon  had  a  rabbit  running, 
at  the  same  time  Nellie  started  another  that  J 
crossed  Ned's  drive,  which  Nellie  took  and ' 
drove  to  loss.  Two  other  short  drives  were* 
had.    Down  11.20,  up  11.50. 

Haig's  Warrior — Ringwood — Put  down 
in  thicket  Warrior  soon  started  a  rabbit  for-' 
a  short  drive  to  check.    Ring  picked  up  same 
after  some  nice  hunting  and  drove  for  a  loss.  I 
Both  dogs  did  some  nice  hunting  but  could  ; 
not  start  another.    Down  2.20,  up  3. 

Ringwood — Haig's  Tramp — A  move  was 
made  to  new  grounds,  which  proved  gameless, 
also  with  considerable  time  lost,  and  another 
short  jump  ended  the  running  for  the  day. 
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CANADIAN  WILDS 


Tells  about  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  Northern 
Indians  and  their  modes  of  Hunting,  Trapping,  etc. 


This  book  contains  277  pages,  size  5x7  inches,  is  printed  on  good 
quality  heavy  paper  and  contains  thirty-seven  chapters, 
The  book  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Officer  (Martin  Hunter), 
who  has  had  40  years'  experience  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — 
from  1863  to  1903.  During  that  time  he  was  stationed  at  different 
trading  posts  in  Canada,    Price,  doth  bound,  postpaid,  $1.00. 


>A  NEW  PREMIUM  OFFER 

An  Opportunity  to  secure  FREE  a  Beautiful  Oil  Painting 

We  have  the  originals  of  the  oil  paintings  executed  by  our  cover  design 
artist,  F.  V.  Williams,  during  the  past  year  and  have  decided  to  give  our  sub- 
scribers the  opportunity  of  securing  one  of  these  FREE.  Mr.  Williams  excells 
in  reproductions  of  Big  Game  Hunting,  Canoeing,  Fishing,  Camping,  etc.  and 
his  cover  designs  reproduce  with  skill  and  fidelity  Canadian  outdoor  life  in  its 
varied  phases. 

Your  Den's  Attractiveness  May  Be  Greatly  Enhanced  by  One  of  These 

The  paintings  are  of  generous  proportions  being  19  in.  deep  by  14  in.  in 
width.  The  reproductions  give  a  hint  as  to  the  coloring  and  quality  ©f  the 
work  but  no  reproduction  can  of  course  compare  with  the  original  painting. 
The  original  of  any  one  of  the  paintings  which  Mr.  Williams  has  done  for  us  as 
well  as  the  original  of  the  February  and  subsequent  covers  may  be  procured 
by  you 

For  Twenty-Five  New  Subscriptions 

Look  through  your  fyles  for  the  past  year  and  choose  the  design  that 
appeals  to  you  most.  Then  write  us  without  delay  of  your  selection  and  at 
the  same  time  ask  for  sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  which  will  be  sent 
you  promptly. 

Address  your  application  for  copies  and  blanks  to 

Premium  Dept.     Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada     Woodstock,  Ont. 
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with  both  dogs  working  hard  but  could  not 
start  game.    Up  5.15. 

SUMMARY 

OJIBWAY,  ONT.,  November  5. — Canadian  National 
Field  Trial  Clubs'  open  Fifteen-inch  All-Age 
Stake.  Seven  starters.  Judges,  J.  J.  Sprackhn 
and  Tom  Gilbert. 

Haig's  Tramp,  white,  black  and  tan  dog,  by  Warrior — 
Haig's  Hazel.  Dr.  Hagmeier,  owner  and  handler. 
With 

Ringwood,  white,  black  and  tan  dog.  Teddy — Lady. 
James  Hendrick  owner  and  handler. 

Haig's  Ranger,  white,  black  and  tan  dog,  by  Dan — 
Mammy  Muff.  Dr.  Hagmeier,  owner  and  hand- 
ler. 

With 

Nellie  II.,  white,  black  and  tan  dog,  by  True  Jack — 
Bettina.    James  Hendricks,  owner  and  handler. 

Beauty,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch,  by  Teddy — Nellie. 
James  Hendricks,  owner  and  handler. 
With 

"  Haig's  Warrior,  white,  black  and  tan  dog,  by  Stormcr 
— Music.    Dr.  Hagmeier,  owner  and  handler. 
Little  Ned,  white,  black  and  tan  dog,  by  Teddy — 
Nellie,  a  bye.    Earl  Mason,  owner  and  handler. 
With 

Nellie  H. 

II 

Haig's  Warrior  with  Ringwood. 
Ringwood  with  Haig's  Tramp. 

Results 

1st.  Ringwood.    2nd.  Haig's  Tramp.    3rd.  Little  Ned 

15  in.  Three-Hour  Stake 

The  morning  opened  bright  and  clear,  with 
scenting  conditions  good.  The  start  w&s  a 
little  late,  owing  to  a  wa*it  for  Dr.  Hagmeier, 
who  had  been  taken  sick  through  the  night 
and  had  to  be  taken  to  his  home  in  Kitchener, 
Ont.  Twelve  dogs  and  bitches  were  started 
in  this  event  and  "the  drives  they  ran  were  a 
sight  to  see,  for  never  have  we  seen  dogfi  pack 
and  hunt  together  as  they  did.  The  gallery 
thought  that  Tramp  was  the  class  dog  of 
this  event  and  on  numerous  occasions  Tramp 
whipped  out  for  some  good  casts,  which  re- 
sulted in  picking  up  rabbits  for  some  good 
drives,  but  Ring  had  the  speed  and  class  as  a 
driver  and  the  Judges  decided  him  to  be  the 
best  All  Age  dog. 

Results 

1st.  Ringwood.  2nd.  Haig's  Tramp.  3rd.  Nellie  H. 
Res.  Haig's  Warrior. 

Bird  Dog  Events 

It  was  decided  the  night  before  to  let  Mr. 
Gilbert  take  the  bird  dogs  and  start  the  first 
series,  so  as  to  get  through  on  Wednesday, 
as  some  of  the  boys  running  dogs  were  on 
munition  work  and  their  time  was  limited, 
so  Mr.  Spracklin  finished  the  beagle  trials  at 
noon  while  Mr.  Gilbert  was  running  off  the 
first  series  of  bird  dogs. 

Derby  Running 

Buster  Boy — Bird — It  was  soon  seen  that 
Bird  was  the  better  in  range  and  speed,  while 
Buster  was  not  so  wide,  but  hunting  all  the 
birdy  places  and  working  his  ground  intel- 
igently.    Bird    working    through    field  of 


stubble,  half  pointed,  then  running  in  and 

putting  up  a  bevy,  with  both  dogs  chasing. 
Down  9.25,  up  10.10. 

Ramson's  Beauty  G. — Alford's  Frank — 
Both  were  moderate  in  range,  with  Frank 
leading  his  brace  mate  slightly.  Frank  point- 
ed a  meadovvlark,  and  when  flushed  both  dogs 
had  a  good  run,  this  putting  the  go  in  them 
for  the  balance  of  the  heat.  Down  10.15,  up 
10.45. 

Guy's  Ramson — Unnamed  pointer — Put 
down  in  corn  field,  with  pointer  going  to  right 
and  Guy  to  left,  both  dogs  looked  as  if  they 
were  going  to  bolt,  but  were  turned  back  and 
started  on  again.  A  little  later  a  bevy  of 
birds  was  seen  in  the  air,  with  both  dogs  com- 
ing from  the  edge  of  bush,,  but  the  judges  did 
not  see  the  guilty  one.  Dr.  Bromley's  dog 
was  going  fast  and  wide  at  this  "time  and 
hunting  all  the  bird\  looking  places,  and  no 
doubt  if  she  had  some  of  the  overweight  she 
was  carrying  run  off  she  would  have  been 
placed  first.    Down  10.50,  up  11.20. 

Second  Series 

Alford's  F  rank — Guy's  Ramson — This 
proved  to  be  the  biggest  surprise  of  the 
Derby.  Guy  simply  slowed  down  and  his 
handler  had  a  hard  time  keeping  him  out. 
Frank  found  and  put  up  three  birds  that  he 
chased  to  bush  which  ended  the  heat.  Down 
11.30,  up  12.00. 

Bird — Unnamed  pointer — Both  started 
away  nicely,  working  out  all  the  birdy  looking 
places.  Working  toward  main  steel  plant 
road  and  across  into  cornfield,  Bird  soon  put 
a  bevy  into  air.    Down  1.,  up  1.40. 

SUMMARY 

OJIBWAY,  ONT.,  November  6. — Canadian  Nationa 
Field  Trial  Club's  fifth  annual. Derby,  for  pointers 
and  setters  whelped  on  or  after  Janu'ary,  1,  1917. 
Six  starters, two  pointers  and  four  setters.  Judges, 
J.  J.  Spracklin  and  Tom  Gilbert. 

Buster  Boy,  white,  and  orange  setter  dog,  Roy's 
Ramson — Nurse  Bell,  Hector  LeBeouf,  owner 
and  handler. 

With 

Bird,  breeding  not  given.    Minor  Gregg,  owner  and 

handler. 

Alford's  Frank,   black  and  white  pointer  dog,  by 
John's    Timorah — King's    Sister's    Souix.  Ma^on 
,       and  Walker,  owners;  F.  Walker,  handler. 

With 

Ransom's  Beauty  G,  white  and  orange  setter  dog,  by 
Roy's  Ransom — Nurse  Bell,  Hector  LeBeouf, 
owner  and  handler. 

Unnamed  pointer  bitch,  breeding  not  given.  Dr.  C. 
A.  Bromley,  owner  and  handler. 

With 

Guy's  Ransom,  white  and  orange  setter  dog,  by  Roy's 
Ransom — Nurse  Bell,  Hector  LeBeouf,  owner  and 

handler. 

II 

Alford's  Frank  with  Guy's  Ransowi. 
Bird  with  Unnamed  pointer. 

Results 

1st.    Bird.    2nd.    Unnamed    pointer.    3rd.  Alford's 

Frank. 

All  Age  Running 

Daisy  Dru — Nurse  Bell — Put  down  in 
cornfield  and  worked  north  along  edge  of  bush 
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The  Camper's  Own  Book 

1918— SEVENTH  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR— 1918 

This  is  that  BIG  little  book  of  the  open — America's  new 
outdoor  manual.  It  comes  to  you  bound  as  you  see  here.  It  is 
"woodsy"  from  cover  to  cover — stirred  by  lake-breezes  and 
redolent  of  pine.    It  is  endorsed  by  outdoor  men  everywhere. 

Authors  of  country-wide  repute  have,  with  their  enthusiasm 
and  familiar  knowledge,  aided  its  making.  Dan  Beard,  Emlyn 
M.  Gill,  Captain  Kenealy,  Oliver  Kemp,  Dr.  E.  H,  Forbrush — 
these  and  others  join  this  camp  fire  council.  They  say  their 
•ay  about  a  hundred  little  practical  details  that  hold  close  interest  for  you;  and  they 
•pin  a  yarn  or  two  by  the  way. 

"The  Camper's  Own  Book"  measures  8x5  yi  inches  over  all.  It  is  a  goodly  gener- 
ous volume  with  over  200  pages  and  21  of  the  finest  illustrations  you've  ever  seen. 
Everybody  should  have  a  copy  who  believes  that  a  day  under  the  free  sky  makes  the 
pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous.    And  you're  one — you  know  you  are. 


.V, 
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C  A.WPLRS 
BOOK  ; 

frier  ^0  Cents  \ 

PRICE  PER  VOLUME 

In  the  appropriate  green  T-cloth 

Post-paid 


$1.00 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 


WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


"GARAGES  AND  HOW  TO 
BUILD  THEM" 

Every  Auto  owner  is  vitally  interested  in  the  subject  of  where  to  keep  his  machine. 
The  most  convenient  place  is  on  your  own  property  in  a  private  garage,  the 
architecture  of  which  is  in  keeping  with  your  house. 


This  large  158-page  book  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  and  shows  a  standard  collection  of  New, 
Original  and  Artistic  designs  for  up-to-date  Priv- 
ate and  Public  Garages  adapted  to  Frame, 
Brick,  Stone,  Cement,  Stucco,  or  Concrete  Con- 
struction, together  with  Estimates  of  Cost. 

55  DESIGNS  OF  GARAGES  are  shown  by  per- 
spective views  and  floor  plans  giving  dimensions, 
etc.  Also  remarks  on  Garage  Construction, 
explaining  the  advantages  oi  each  form  of  con- 
struction and  giving  details  about  the  manner  of 
erection,  selection  of  materials,  hints  on  super- 
vision* etc. 


There  is  also  an  extensive  chapter  on  Garage 
Equipment  and  Accessories  in  which  is  des- 
cribed the  construction  and  operation  of  turn 
tables;  gasoline  storage  and  pumping;  oil  cabin- 
ets; constructing  a  repair  bench  and  tool  cabin- 
ets; lockers;  rules  to  prevent  freezing  of  water 
in  cylinders,  radiators,  etc.;  washing  apparatus; 
lighting  apparatus;  etc. 

It  is  just  the  book  to  give  you  important  points 
and  ideas  if  you  are  about  to  build  a  garage.  Its 
information  will  save  you  money. 


A  Brand  New  Book,  Elaborately  Illustrated,  Artist- 
ically Bound,  Price  $1.00,  Postpaid.  Address: 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,     WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 
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where  Daisy  after  a  fine  piece  of  roading, 
pointed.  Bell  was  brought  up,  but  would 
not  back  and  went  on.  Judges  ordered 
birds  flushed,  which  Seguin  promptly  did. 
Daisy  was  a  little  unsteady  to  wing,  but 
stopped  at  command.  After  a  few  minutes' 
delay  both  dogs  were  put  on  singles,  Bell 
making  a  good  find,  which  she  pointed  nicely. 
Both  dogs  at  times  were  too  wide  for  singles. 
Down  1.45,  up  2.20. 

Rod — Bird — Cast  off  in  lowland  alongside 
of  creek  and  working  to  highland  on  edge  of 
bush,  the  latter  was  easily  the  better  of  this 
brace.  She  was  running  in  an  easy,  stylish 
way  but  with  less  speed  than  in  her  Derby 
race.  Rod  was  not  in  the  best  of  shape  when 
put  down,  which  caused  him  to  slow  down  at 
finish.  Just  before  ordered  up  Bird  found  a 
bevy  that  she  put  into  the  air  and  promptly 
chased.    Down  2.30,  up  3. 

Pepp's  Honey  Boy — Toby  Kent — Put  down 
in  wheat  stubble,  with  both  dogs  going  out  on 
a  wide  cast,  Toby  going  to  right  and  Honey  to 
left,  Bromley  soon  had  his  dog  on  birds  and 
when  Honey  located  birds  flushed  with  Honey 
steady  to  wing.  Worked  across  cornfield  to 
bush,  they  were  put  on  singles,  where  Toby 
made  two  nice  single  finds  and  Honey  one. 
Down  3.10,  up  3.35. 

Second  Series 

Bessie  Proctor — Bird— 'Dogs  were  put  down 
in  ragweed  and  scruboak,  where  Bird  had  two 
singles  in  the  air.  A  little  further  on  Bessie 
had  the  whole  bevy  flying  with  both  of  them 
chasing.  Both  dogs  settled  down  to  work 
and  when  spectators  started  a  rabbit,  Bird 
saw  that  she  was  nek  in  her  class  as  a  runner. 
Down  3.45,  up  4.25. 

Pepp's  Honey  Boy — Daisy  Dru — Both 
dogs  going  wide,  worked  toward  swale  where 
Honey  was  found  on  point,  with  Daisy  back- 
ng.    Bromley  flushed  his  birds  with  both 


dogs  steady  to  wing.  Judges  ordered  do 
put  on  singles,  both  dogs  show  they  cquI 
handle  birds  with  the  best  of  them.  Dow 
4.30,  up  5. 

SUMMARY 

OJIBWAY.  ONT.,  November  6. — Canadian  National 
Field^  Trial  Club's  fifth  annual  All- Age  Stake, 
open""to  pointers  and  setters.  Seven  starters, 
five  English  setters  and  two  pointers.  Judges, 
J.  J.  Spracklin  and  Thomas  Gilbert. 

Daisy  Dru,  black  white  and  tan  setter  bitch,  by  Blake's 
I  Boy — Ruby  Dru.  Emile  Seguin,  owner  and 
handler. 

Nurse  Bell,  Orange  and  white  setter  bitch,  breeding 
not  given.    Hector  LeBeouf,  owner  and  handler. 

Rod — Black,  white  and  tan  setter  dog,  breeding  not 
given.    Seguin    and    Druillard,    owners;  Emile 

Seguin,  handler. 

With 

Bird — Black,  white  and  tan  setter  bitch,  breeding  not 
given.  Minor  Gregg  owner,  N.  W.  Moore, 
handler. 

Pepp's  Honey  Boy,  blacky  white  and  tan  setter  dog, 
by  Pepp  Windem  D. — Ruby  Dr.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bromley,  owner  and  handler. 

With 

Toby  Kent,  Lemon  and  white  pu  nter  dog  by  Manitoba 

Rap — Gipsev  Jingo.    Mason  and  Walker,  owners. 

F.  Walker,  handler. 
Bessie  Proctor,  liver  and  white  pointer  bitch,  by  John 

Proctor — Kiamachi   Bess.    Mason  and  Walker, 

owners,  F.  Walker,  handler. 

With 

Bird — run  as  second  series  dog. 

II 

Pepp's  Honey  Boy  with  Daisy  Dru. 

Results 

1st.  Pepp's  Honey  Boy.  2nd.  Daisy  Dru.  3rd. 
Nurse  Bell. 

Bench  Show 

The  show,  to  which  all  entries  in  the  stakes 
were  eligible,  was  held  on  the  trial  grounds 
each  day  after  lunch,  where,  with  all  outdoors 
for  a  ring,  and  a  grassy  carpet  under  foot, 
giving  each  dog  the  opportunity  of  his  or 
her  lifetime  to  show  at  their  best.  Judges, 
J.  J.  Spracklin  and  Tom  Gilbert,  made  their 
awards  satisfactory  to  all. 

Awards 

POINTERS— Dogs  and  bitches,  1,  Mason  and  Walker 
(Toby  Kent).  2,  Dr.  C.  A.  Bromley  (Unnamed 
pointer  bitch).    3,  Mason  and  Walkers  (Alford's 

Frank). 

SETTERS— Dogs  and  birches,  1,  Dr.  C  A.  Bromley 

(Pepp's  Honey  Boy).    2,  Minor  Gregg  (Bird). 

3,  Druillard  &  Seguine  (Rod) 
BEAGLES — Dogs  and  bitches,  1,  James  Hendricks 

(Nellie).    2,  Dr.  Hagmeier's  (Haig's  Tramp).  3 

James  Hendricks'  (BeautvV 
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PRO 


GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 


guarantees  you  more  money 
as  the  market  goes  up;  no 
less  if  the  market  goes  down. 


Prouty  Pays  Spot  Cash 

We  send  you  your  check  the  day  ship- 
ments are  received.  You  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  your  money.  There  is  no 
risk  at  all  when  you  ship  to  Prouty. 

Big  Profits  on  Furs 

when  you  ship  to  Prouty,  the  oldest 
established  fur  house  in  New  York,  the 
Fur  Market  of  the  World. 

Write  for  new  Price  List 

We  need  your  furs  now.  Get  on  our 
mailing  list  TO-DAY. 

Send  us  your  name.  Then  send  us  your 
furs. 


"Grandad  Shipped 
to  Prouty" 


No  matter  where  you  have  been 
shipping  your  furs,  or  what  prices 
you  have  been  getting,  Prouty's 
Guaranteed  Price  List  system  is 
sure  to  bring  you  still  higher  prices, 
still  greater  satisfaction.  Let  us 
prove  this  to  you.  Try  us,  that's  all 
we  ask.  Get  the  facts.  Convince 
yourself. 


Why  Ship 

Elsewhere? 


Why  should  you  ship  your  furs  elsewhere, 
when  New  York  is  the  accepted  Fur  Mar- 
ket of  the  World,  and  Prouty's  is  nationally 
recognized  as  the  old  reliable  fur  house  in 
New  York,  established  almost  fifty  years 
ago?  Think  what  this  means  to  you! 
Buyers  from  all  over  the  world  flock  to 
Prouty's.  For  New  York  is  the  centre  of 
the  world's  fur  wealth  and  Prouty  is  the 
heart  of  the  fur  wealth  of  New  York. 
That  is  why  buying  is  always  briskest 
at  Prouty's  and  why  highest  prices  are 
always  secured  for  you  when  you  ship  to 
Prouty. 


J.  L.  PROUTY'S  SONS,  inc. 

Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots, 
Golden  Seal,  etc. 

382-384  West  Broadway  New  York  City 


A  DEER  HUNT  ALONG  THE 
MOON  RIVER 


T.  L.  Stevens 


Last  Fall  the  writer  decided  to  have  a 
hunt  and  on  October  27th  left  Toronto  to 
join  a  friend  in  Muskoka,  which  district  we 
reached  at  about  11.30  Saturday  night.  The 
weather  was  anything  but  good  as  it  trained 
all  the  way  going  up.  However,  as  I  was  pre- 
pared for  any  kind  of  weather  I  was  ready 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  Arrived  at  the  end 
of  the  railway  journey  we  rowed  two  miles 
up  the  lake,  staying  over  night  with  two 
other  friends  who  later  joined  our  party,  the 
two  who  had  previously  arranged  to  be  with 
us  being  unable  to  make  connections  this 
year. 

Our  party  of  seven  left  for  camp  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  31st,  the  captain  kindly  sending 
his  team  and  wagon  as  we  had  quite  a  load, 
consisting  of  two  canoes,  two  tents,  blankets, 
robes,  food  and  an  old  stove.  We  had  a  long 
way  to  go  before  reaching  the  river  on  which 
we  intended  using  the  canoes.  Some  of  the 
way  we  drove  through  the  bush  and  were 
abliged  to  remove  fallen  timber  at  certain 
places  and  in  others  to  fell  timber,  before  we 
could  proceed,  as  we  had  a  hay-rack  on  the 
wagon  which  took  up  considerable  room. 
The  river  was  reached,  however,  abou\  one 
o'clock  and  we  had  lunch,  to  which  we  cer- 
tainly did  full  justice,  and  which  served  to 
put  us  all  in  a  particularly  good  humor.  We 
did  not  stay  here  long  as  we  had  to  find  a 
site  for  our  camp.  Two  of  the  party  left 
with  the  canoes  and  a  good  load  of  stuff  and 
succeeded  in  finding  an  excellent  spot,  weli 
sheltered,  and  beside  a  nice  lake.  Most  of 
the  time  going  in  it  was  snowing  and  our 
prospects  for  a  good  hunt  looked  better  than 
they  had.  Some  of  the  party  came  across  the 
tracks  of  large  bear. 

By  about  nine  o'clock  that  evening  we  had 
things  in  pretty  fair  shape. 

On  Thursday  we  left  good  and  early  and 
were  at  our  places  for  our  first  day's  hunt 
by  7  a.  m.  I  got  a  shot  at  a  deer  during  the 
afternoon  at  about  300  yards  but  missed,  and 
the  first  day  brought  us  no  luck.  About  4 
o'clock  we  landed  back  at  camp  all  ready 
for  supper  which  was  soon  prepared. 

The  next  day  we  were  again  off  early  and 
the  youngest  of  our  party,  a  good  scout,  who 
along  with  the  captain  had  taken  dogs  in, 
landed  a  nice  buck  which  we  cleaned  and  hung 
up  as  it  was  too  far  to  trail  him  to  camp. 


This  was  all  the  game  we  landed  the  second 
day  out. 

On  Saturday  I  was  seated  on  a  log  when 
I  spotted  a  fine  doe  coming  my  way.  I 
dropped  down  behind  a  log  hoping  she  would 
come  nearer  but  it  was  a  case  of  "I  saw  you 
first."  However,  I  fired  two  shots  but 
missed.  The  next  man  also  had  a  shot  and 
he  missed.  Those  who  have  hunted  deer 
know  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  the  game 
if  very  far  off,  and  if  the  bush  is  any  way 
thick. 

Saturday  night  came  and  we  had  only  one 
deer,  but  as  we  still  had  some  time  we  did 
not  worry.     Sunday  was  spent  fixing  up  th 


camp  and  getting  firewood  and  in  scouting 
around  generally.  We  also  endeavoured  to 
locate  another  camp  where  we  heard  there 
were  large  black  bear,   but  did  not  succeed. 

We  were  off  early  Monday  morning  and 
about  two  hours  after  leaving  camp  the 
bombardment  began.  I  thought  every- 
body was  firing  but  me.  It  turned  out 
that  six  or  seven  deer  had  been  disturbed 
by  scouts  taking  the  dogs  in  and  fou&  or 
five  came  to  one  man,  white  two  ran  over  to 
the  next  man.  However,  two  of  them,  one  a 
nice  doe  with  horns  in  the  velvet,  were  hung 
up.  We  took  the  hearts  and  some  liver  for 
our  supper  and  on  the  last  run,  going  to 
camp,  we  landed  another,,  making  four. 
Things  began  to  look  as  though  they  were 
going  our  way,  although  one  of  the  party 
had  told  us  we  would  have  no  luck  because 
we  had  "birch  poles  in  our  tent."  Never- 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 

This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degre 
South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  includ 
the  six  New  England  and  four  Middle  State*  of  ' 
the  American  Union.. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  haa  in  some 
districts  at  50  cents  per  acre,  and  in  others  FREF. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  nuRe  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory-. 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write 
H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
G.  H.  FERGUSON.  Minister  o.r  Lands.  Forests  and  Mines. 


TRAPS 

GUNS 


and  TRAPPER'S  EQUIPMENT.  Animal  Bait 
kinds 


its  of  ail  1 


— At  low  prices.    We  have  a  number  of  usedguns,  but  ingood 
condition  at  favorable  prices. 

Send    for  Special  list 

—  ■  ■  ■  —  ^m. 


D.PKEG5? 


123  Kjtng  St.  R„ 


i  Forests  in  Battle! 


There's  an  appealing  little  brochure 
awaiting  your  request.  It  is  called  "The 
Forests  of  Canada  in  Peace  and  War." 
It  is  yours  for  the  asking.  When  you  read 
it,  you  will  realize  the  wartime  and  peace- 
time strategy  of  the  forest  possessions  of 
this  Dominion — The  British  Empire's  only 
timber  ^supply. 

If  you  have  ever  met  a  forest,  you'll  want 
this  little  publication.  Send  in  a  friend's 
name  while  you're  at  it. 

Canadian  Forestry  Association 

206-7  Booth  Building,  Ottawa 

Sir  R.  L.  Borden,  Hon.  President. 
Lt.-Col.  J.  S.  Dennis,  President. 


V 


Next  time  you 
are  passing  a 
grocery  store 
drop  in  and 
purchase  a  one- 
pound   tin  of 

Klim  genuine  pasteurized  separated 

milk  powder* 

When  you  reach  home,  read  the  direc- 
tions on  the  label  and  make  a  drink  of 
rClim.  You  will  appreciate  the  genuine 
milk  flavor,  and  be  glad  that  you've  met 
with  a  friend  who  will  be  good  companv 

»^,vt  hiMpy  >  i'rii  \n  thp  hi<>-  out-door*. 

Just  picture  what  it  will  mean  on  a  camping 
or  hunting  trip  to  have  such  handy,  clean,  easily 
packed  milk  powder,  with  the  natural  flavor. 
Flapjacks,  biscuits,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  are  all 
made  more  delicious  by  using  Klim.  And  it 
makes  a  great  drink,  hot  or  cold. 

Don't  pass  that  grocery  store. 

Canada  Food  Board  License  No.  14-242 
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theless  the  man  who  cut  them  got  two  deer, 
though  he  swore  it  was  the  hat  he  wore  that 
did  the  trick. 

Some  people  say  there  is  nothing  in  dreams. 
Before  leaving  home  I  had  a  dream  and  in 
this  dream  I  saw  two  of  our  party  with  the 
hide  of  a  fine  black  bear.  This  dream,  how- 
ever, did  not  come  true,  though  possibly  had 
we  been  a  little  more  experienced  it  might 
have  done  so. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  went  farther 
away  from  the  camp  than  we  had  done 
previously.  It  was  pretty  cold  and  there 
was  nothing  moving.  I  think  I  must  have 
kept  still  for  three  hours.  I  could  hear 
nothing  of  the  dogs  and  I  had  just  stood 
my  rifle  up  against  a  tree  and  was  standing 
beside  a  big  beech  tree  when  I  heard  a  shot 
fired  by  the  man  next  to  me.  I  grabbed  my  rifle 
and  looked  around  to  see  if  anything  was 
coming  my  way.  Then  I  saw  one  of  the 
finest  black  bears  you  would  want  to  see, 
going  for  all  he  was  worth.  I  took  a  shot 
at  him  but  missed.  The  dogs  then  came 
up  and  took  his  track  for  a  while  and  I  start- 
ed after  him,  to  find  that  the  shot  I  had  heard 
had  been  fired  not  at  the  bear  but  at  a  deer. 
Farther  down  the  line  we  heard  four  more 
shots  and  I  made  sure  they  had  his  bearship 
this  time,  as  I  knew  there  were  two  men 
close  together  at  this  point.  We  lost  no 
time  getting  there  and  gave  a  yell  but  there 
was  no  answer.  We  thought  they  must 
have  downed  him  and  were  fooling  us,  but 
on  looking  around  instead  of  seeing  where 


they  had  trailed  him  we  saw  only  his  tracks 
with  theirs  following  him.  We  took  up  the 
chase  as  we  found  they  had  not  followed  him 
far,  not  knowing  the  bush  very  well.  By 
this  time  there  were  four  of  us  and  we  fol- 
lowed him  a  long  way  hoping  to  find  him 
taking  a  rest,  but  we  had  to  give  up  as  bleed- 
ing had  stopped  and  there  was  no  snow.  We 
sat  down  then  to  eat  our  lunch  and  while  we 
were  doing  so  a  deer  popped  his  head  over 
a  small  cliff  and  said  hello  to  us,  though  he 
lost  no  time  in  getting  away  again.  We 
dropped  our  lunch  at  once  and  took  a  parting 
shot  at  him  but  did  not  get  him.  Not  com- 
ing across  the  remainder  of  the  party,  and 
as  it  was  long  past  the  time  we  were  to  meet 
them,  we  made  for  camp. 

There  were  great  yarns  that  night  about 
climbing  trees,  etc.  We  had  no  luck  that 
day  and  some  of  the  party  talked  of  making 
for  home  as  there  was  work  there  that  needed 
their  attention.  However,  it  was  finally  decid- 
ed to  hunt  Thursday  and  break  camp  Friday. 
Thursday  was  my  day,  for  I  landed  two  and 
the  man  next  to  me  landed  a  fine  big  buck.  It 
got  dark  before  we  could  get  the  big  buck  out 
so  we  hung  him  up  and  had  to  use  the  com- 
pass to  find  our  way  back  to  the  camp.  On 
Friday  we  left  some  of  the  party  to  pack  and 
four  of  us  went  for  the  buck  and  trailed  him 
to  the  river.  We  landed  home,  a  pretty  tired 
bunch,  but  all  having  had  a  good  time. 
All  agreed  that  we  could  not  have  had  a  better 
bunch  of  fellows  and  we  had  secured  a  deer 
for  each. 
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WHERE  SHALL 
I  SHIP  MY  FURS? 


The  Important  Problem 

Every  Fur  Shipper  Must  Solve 
to  be  Successful 

You  are  receiving  price  lists  and  other  literature  from 
many  different  Fur  Houses— all  claiming  to  pay  the  high- 
est prices,  etc.,  etc.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  you  to 
choose  your  Fur  House  and  a  wrong  guess  may  mean 
dollars  out  of  your  pocket.  You  must  exercise  great  care 
and  caution  in  choosing  the  Fur  House  to  whom  you  are 
going  to  entrust  your  catch  of  Fur-bearers.  You  can  solve 
this  important  problem  by  making  "Shubert"  a  trial 
shipment. 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years  "Shubert"  has  been 
paying  Fur  shippers  "more  money"  for  their  Furs— always 
giving  an  honest  and  liberal  assortment— paying  the  highest 
market  prices— sending  returns  out  promptly;  in  other 
words,  rendering  "better  service"— "quicker."  "Shubert" 
offers  you  the  SERVICE  of  an  honest— reliable— responsible 
—safe  Fur  House— where  you  take  no  risk.  "The  Shubert 
Guarantee"  protects  you  absolutely. 

A  Trial  Will  Convince  You.  Get  a  Shipment  Off —TODAY. 

Write  for  the  &kttb*tt  #i)ijip*r,"  a  complete  Fur  Market  Report 
and  Price  List  issued  at  every  change  in  the  Fur  Market. 

It's  FREE— Write  for  it-NOW. 


SHIP  YOUR   FURS   DIRECT  TO 

A.B.SHUBERT 


JNC. 

The  Lctrqest  House  In  the  World 
Dealing  Exclusively  in 

American  raw  furs 

25-27  W.Austin  Ave,  dept.ms  Chicago, 


ORGANIZED  EFFORT  WILL  CONSERVE  AND 
INCREASE  GAME 


E.  R.  KERR 


Every  sportsman  in  Ontario  knows  that 
previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Law  duck  shooting  was  becoming  poorer 
and  poorer  year  after  year. 

When  the  sportsmen  of  the  United  States 
organized  themselves  into  a  national  body, 
The  American  Game  Protective  and  Propaga- 
tion Association,  the  first  big  work  under- 
taken was  the  passage  of  a  federal  law  that 
could  create  one-law-making  authority  for  the 
protection  of  wild  water  fowl. 

How  well  that  law  has  succeeded  is  graph- 
ically illustrated  in  the  following  record  of  the 
Blue  Wing  Hunting  Club  of  Clarksville, 
Tenn.,  which  does  its  shooting  on  Reelfoot 
Lake,  a  public  ducking  ground; 
November,' 1913— 11  metn  killed     226  ducks 

in  9  days. 

November,  1913 — 10  men  killed      35  ducks 
in  7  days. 

October,    1914—11  men  killed      120  ducks 
in  11  days. 

November,  1914 — 11  men  killed     137  ducks 
in  8  days. 

November,  1915 — 13  men  killed     151  ducks 
in  14  days. 

November,  1916 — 17  men  killed     856  ducks 
in  10  days. 

November,  1916 —  7  men  killed     317  ducks 
in  4  days. 

November,  1916 —  7  men  killed     285  ducks 
in  4  days. 

November,  1917—14  men  killed  1,329  ducks 
in  10  days. 

The  Migratory  Bird  Law  went  into  effect 
March  4,  1913. 


Ontario  sportsmen  must  study  this  record 
and  see  what  Essex  County  Wild  Life  Con- 
servation Association  has  assisted  in  doing, 
by  its  support  of  the  law  in  behalf  of  national 
organization  of  sportsmen. 

Point  Pelee,  Essex  County,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  guerillas  oi  destruction  was 
sliding  down  the  toboggan  slide  and  going 
with  lightning  speed  into  oblivion  as  a  ducking 
ground.  To-day,  under  the  watchful  eye,  of 
Mr.  E.  H.  Conover,  of  Leamington  , Point 
Pelee  is  rapidly  reconstructing  itself  as  a 
haunt  for  migration  and  will,  within  another 
year,  be  restored  very  closely  to  its  former 
condition.  ' 

Essex  County  sportsmen  are  not  selfish. 
They  desire  to  see  every  county  in  Ontario 
enjoying  similar  areas  but  this  can  be  attained 
only  by  the  keenest  interest  of  Uie  sportsmen 
C/oncerned,  by  complete  and  thorough  organ- 
ization with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  link- 
ing-up  fly-ways  between  counties. 

Your  aid  is  asked  on  the  basis  of  our  past 
accomplishments.  We  are  only  asking  you 
to  help  yourselves  when  we  urge  that  you 
organize  your  county  and  become  active  units 
which  later  may  merge  into  the  "North 
American"  Game  Protective  and  Propagation 
Association. 

You  must  organize  yourselves  and  protect 
your  sport  with  rod  and  gun.  If  you  fail  in 
your  duty  and  the  quivering  thin-lipped 
gentry  accomplish  their  ends  every  game  bird 
will  surely  be  placed  on  the  song  bird  list  and 
game  shooting  in  Ontario  will  become  an 
extinct  pastime. 
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WHY  ESSEX  COUNTY  ORGANIZED  A  PRACTICAL 
WILD  LIFE  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION 

E,  R.  Kerr 


ALL  upland  game-birds  were  on  the 
toboggan  slide  and  going  with  lightning 
speed  into  oblivion.  All  game  animals 
were  experiencing  serious  depletion  at  the 
mouths  of  gun-barrels  and  predatory  pests. 
Future  sport  with  rod,  gun  and  rifle  was 
threatened  with  extinction  and  every  citizen 
realized  he  and  she  ?jowed  to  posterity  an 
exceedingly  heavy  debt. 

It  would  scarcely  be  in  keeping  with  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  times  if  we  did  not  give 
thought  and  effort  in  behalf  of  the  country 
in  its  troublous  times  during  the  past  four 
years  of  war.  We  are  confident  that  if  every 
sportsman  in  Ontario  were  a  member  of  a 
wild  life  protective  association  he  would  re- 
pledge  himself  heartily  in  support  of  every 
movement  to  carry  Canada  through  to  vic- 
tory and  perpetuate  the  ideals  that  have  been 
born  in  us  as  sons  and  daughters  of  Canada. 

The  fact  that  "sportsmen"  mainly  con- 
stitute the  membership  of  the  Essex  County 
Wild  Life  Conservation  Association  leads 
many  to  regard  us  solely  as  shooters  of 
animals  and  catchers  of  fish,  and  we  would 
that  it  were  possible  to  publish  broadcast  the 
fact  that  this  organization  stands  primarily 
for  protection  arid  propagation  of  these 
natural  wilderness  resources,  with  a  view  to 
taking  only  so  many  fish,  only  so  many  game 
birds,  only  so  many  game  animals  and  only 
so  many  units  of  the  various  forest  life  as  the 
supply,  from  time  to  time,  will  easily  bear, 
without  in  any  way  menacing  its  existence. 
We  wish  this  association  might  be  known  as 
a  friend  of  the  trout,  bass  and  pickerel,  the 
deer  and  other  large  and  small  game  birds 
and  animals,  and  not  merely  slayers  of  game, 
and  each  individual  member  a  companion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  wood  and  lake,  shooting 
only  that  which  makes  him  worthy  of  his 
title  as  sportsman,  and  angling  for  the  trout 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  quarry  a  fair 
chance  against  light  tackle.  We  deplore  the 
fact  that  usually  the  hunter's  pride  and 
prowess  is  measured  by  the  carcasses  in  cold 
storage,  and  the  fisherman's  success  by  the 
weight  of  his  creel  or  his  snapshot  of  a  six- 
foot  string  of  fish.  The  deer,  grouse,  quail 
and  other  game,  the  trout,  bass  and  other 
fish  are  worthy  of  your  steel  and  your  slender 
rod,  but  the  modern  firearm,  the  automobile 
and  the  plug-fisherman  put  the  balance  of 
existence  beyond   the  attainments  of  the 


forest  to  perpetuate  itself.  The  march  of 
civilization  means  encroachment  upon  the 
forest  preserved;  the  pollution  of  rivers  and 
small  lakes  and  streams  menaces  the  fish  life 
that  sickens  of  its  old  haunts;  the  denuding 
of  the  hills  warms  the  streams  that  formerly 
ran  cold  for  the  homes  of  the  trout;  and  the 
automobile  searches  out  the  very  last  little 
nook  that  was  once  sanctuary  for  fish  and 
game. 

To  combat  all  this  there  are  two  remedies, — 
education  and  legislation — and  above  and 
before  this  (and  a  part  of  them)  is  good 
sportsmanship. 

Legislation  is  for  us  all  to  watch.  Wise 
laws  have  done  much  in  certain  instances  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  there  are  those 
who  would  not  only  deprive  them  of  their 
teeth,  but  undo  them  completely.  This 
association  makes  it  its  annual  duty  to  stand 
firm  in  support  of  conservation  and  conserva- 
tive laws  that  protect  the  people's  interests 
and  heritage  and  oppose  the  selfish  and  heed- 
less legislation  that  thinks  not  of  the  morrow. 

As  time  goes  on  and  humanity  encroaches 
upon  the  wilderness,  further  stringency  will 
from  time  to  time  become  necessary,  and  we 
gather  at  the  Miner  Farm  at  Kingsville,  also 
at  Dominion  Park  and  Bird  Sanctuary  on 
Point  Pelee  to  consider  questions  of  moment 
and  discuss  those  things  that  are  vital  not 
only  to  each  and  every  sportsman  who  loves 
the  wild  life  of  the  woods  and  marsh,  but  to 
the  whole  Province  of  Ontario  and  Dominion 
of  Canada  that  depends  somewhat  on  its 
vacation  throngs  that  come  here  for  what  we 
have  always  wished  to  offer,  a  land  where 
fish  and  game  still  exist  in  primeval  surround- 
ings. 

It  is  our  sincere  wish  that  we  may  be  able 
to  impress  upon  every  sportsman,  and  every 
citizen  who  dogs  not  hunt  or  shoot,  in  Ontario 
the  valu^e  of  organization.  Every  man  who 
loyeis  to  fish  and  hunt,  and  every  man  who 
loves  to  sit  in  the  lap  of  nature,  should  join 
some  body  such  as  the  Essex  County  Wild 
Life  Conservation  Association.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  fdrest,  fish  and  game  in  Ontario 
is  perhaps  more  important  to  Ontario  than 
to  any  other  Province.  They  mean  much  to 
our  great  commonwealth.  We  have  given  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  out  fish  and  game 
but  not  nearly  enough  to  our  forests  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  many 
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cities  of  refuge  for  fish  and  game.  There  is 
scarcely  any  work  more  important  than 
this.  We  know  there  must  be  sports- 
men in  every  county  that  wish  to  "get" 
to  their  people  and  wake  them  up  on  this 
important  subject.  We  must  protect  and 
supply  fish  and  game.  We  must  acquire, 
protect  and  replenish  our  forest  areas.  We 
must  spend  millions  in  this  work,  and  leave 
to  out  children  at  least  as  good  conditions 
in  this  respect  as  we  found  when  we  were 
little  boys  and  first  heard  the  murmur  of  a 
trout  brook  and  the  call  of  the  wild. 

Ontario  presents  a  beautiTul  picture  to  the 
sportsmen  of  the  Province  because  Ontario, 
pre-eminently  represents  a  sportsman's  para- 
dise. We  have  been  giving  credit  to  the 
sportsmen  though  they  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  mighty  little  to  maintain  the  colorings 
of  a  fast  fading  picture.  As  our  population 
increases  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to 
enact  and  enforce  wise  laws,  and  to  these 
county  associations  with  their  individual 
cities  of  refuge  for  fish  and  game  guarded  and 
protected  by  the  citizens  of  the  county  in 


addition  to  their  high  aims  falls  an  oppo 
tunity  to  aid  the  sportsmen  and  legislature 
alike.  A  sportsman,  be  he  angler  or  hunter 
should  make  it  a  point  to  "right"  the  "wrong" 
mental  attitude  of  some  one  (if  not  more  than 
one)  angler  or  hunter  each  season,  who  would 
otherwise  continue  to  kill  game  simply  for  trie 
sake  of  killing  and  catch  fish  simply  for  the 
number.  County  organization  draws  to- 
gether all  county  units  and  factions  and 
places  ea«  h  individual  upon  his  honor  as  well 
as  creates  a  localized  protective  condition. 

Ontario  fish  and  game  must  be  conserved 
for  the  future.  Hundreds  of  citizens  who  do 
not  hunt  or  shoot  now  are  contending  for  tne 
preservation  of  this  national  asset.  Will  the 
sportsmen  of  Ontario  organize  themselves 
properly  and  protect  sport  with  rod,  gun  and 
rifle  from  fast  becoming  an  extinct  pastime? 
Are  the  sportsmen  of  Ontario  big  enough  to 
accord'to  posterity  its  rightful  heritage  in  the 
wild  things  of  the  wild  places?  These  are 
questions  that  have  been  put  to  me.  These 
are  questions  that  must  be  answered  only  by 
the  sportsmen  of  Ontario 


Editor,  ,  Rod  and  Gun. — 

In  ii  late  issue  of  your  interesting  monthly 
I  read  an  article,  re  the  conservation  of  game, 
in  which  the  writer  (whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten) deplored  the  loss  of  our  western 
chicken  through  setting  out  poison  for  the 
gophers.  The  writer  also  suggested  that  the 
Government  should  pass  a  law  prohibiting 
the  practice  mentioned. 

I  wish  to  take  /issue  with  the  writer  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  contention  and  would 
suggest  that  the  Government  pass  a  law 
penalizing  owners  or  holders  of  land  for  not 
setting  poison  for  gophers  but  at  the  same 
time  dictating  the  method  to  be  followed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  West 
the  gopher  is  a  most  destructive  pest  and 
costs  the  farmer  a  great  toll  for  their  presence* 
I  am  informed  that  a  gopher  will  eat  and 


destroy  an  average  of  three  bushels  of  wheatj 
during  the  year  as,  they  store  up  for  th 
winter  as  well  as  cut  down  and  destroy  during 
the  summer  months.  Apart  from  the  wheatj 
a  farmer  has  a  lot  of  trouble  with  his  garde 
plants  as  the  gopher  is  very  fond  of  youn 
plants  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce  beets  ect. 
and  I  know  farmers  who  have  had  to  s 
their  plants  three  and  four  times  this  yea 
because  the  gopher  treated  himself.  Whe 
one  considers  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for/ 
five  hundred  gophers  to  be  killed  on  one 
quarter  section,  it  is  easy  to  understand  what 
the  loss  to  the  country  would  be  if  the  farmers, 
were  prohibited  from  destroying  the  pest. 
It  is  also  easy  to  understand  that  if  the 
farmer  were  prohibited  from  setting  bait 
poison  there  would  be  a  great  increase  of 
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gophers  as  they  have  litters  of  seven  to  ten 
at  a  time,  and  the  logical  result  of  this  would 
be  increased  loss  to  the  country. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  desirability  of  con- 
serving game  and  have  every  sympathy  with 
those  who  try  to  protect  all  kinds  of  birds, 
save  some  destructive  creatures  such  as  the 
crow  and  the  magpie.  Those  are  pests  that 
should  be  destroyed  and  you  will  never  get 
many  chicken  where  they  are  numerous,  at 
least  this  has  been  my  observation. 

But  to  return  to  the  poisoning  of  gophers; 
I  maintain  that  the  Government  should  pass 
an  Act  compelling  every  person  owning  or 
controlling  land  either  cultivated  or  not  to 
set  out  poison  from  the  early  spring  to  the 
late  fall.  My  reason  for  saying  all  summer 
is  that  I  have  always  found  that  the  gopher 
will  come  to  a  camp  for  the  grain  dropped 
around  the  place.  They  will  come  from  long 
distances  to  a  hay  camp  and  stay  around 
where  the  horses  have  been  fed  oats.  Hence 
I  say  that  they  will  take  poison  any  time  of 
the  year.  And  hence  also  every  person  hav- 
ing land  should  be  made  to  set  poison  because 
there  is  little  use  of  one  farmer  doing  this  if 
the  land  around  is  left  to  harbour  a  multitude 
to  raid  his  land  at  will. 

I  say  the  Government  should  regulate  the 
method  to  be  used  in  setting  out  the  poison. 
My  reason  is  the  same  as  the  one  given  in  the 
article  I  have  referred  to  which  expressed  the 
desire  that  the  use  of  poison  be  altogether 
prohibited.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  but  that 
some  birds  do  get  poisoned  but  the  \oss 


sustained  is  nothing  to  the  saving  resul' 
from  the  death  of  the  gopher.  But  if  the 
parties  who  set  out  poison  would  use  a  little 
thought  they  would  avoid  the  loss  of  bird  life 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  destruction 
of  the  pest  as  well  as  cheapen  the  cost  of 
protecting  themselves. 

A  man  can  poison  all  the  gophers  without 
getting  a  single  bird  if  he  uses  care,  and  with 
a  tenth  of  the  poison.  Let  him  take  three 
short  pieces  of  boards  and  nail  them  together 
with  the  centre  one  down  two  inches  and 
nail  a  short  piece  across  the  end.  This  will 
make  it  stand  up,  Then  put  in  some  oats 
or  other  bait  and  let  the  gophers  gather 
around  as  many  as  like  to.  Then  take  some 
ground  oats  and  boil  well  with  a  little  poison 
and  sugar,  they  like  it  sweet,  Put  that  in 
the  trough  and  in  an  hour  you  will  have  them 
all.  The  poison  can  then  be  removed  if  any 
is  left  and  the  good  bait  placed,  in  the  same 
place  to  coax  more  to  come.  This  will  remove 
any  danger  of  killing  desirable  birds.  I  have 
practiced  this  method  for  the  last  nine  years 
and  I  never  knew  anything  but  one  jack 
rabbit  to  fall  from  the  poison. 

Since  we  cannot  allow  the  gopher  pest  to 
increase  and  we  all  desire  to  protect  our  game, 
why  not  have  legislation  enforced  to  aid  in 
both  ideas.  We  spend  considerable  money 
in  protecting  game  why  not  legislate  with  a 
view  of  meeting  the  two  objects.  We  want 
the  birds  but  we  do  not  want  the  gopher. 
Mac  Leod.  Alta.  J.  H. 
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P Pictures  ot  principal  fur- 
bearing  animals  and  their 
tracks,  trapping  laws  and 
parcel  post  map,  mailed 
on  receipt  of  your  name 
and  address:    Our  illus- 
trated price  list  and  ship- 
ping tags  will  also  be  sent  to  you — all  free. 
Write  today  to  Department  14 
BOLLES  &  ROGERS  513  So  13th  St.  Omaha,  Neb. 


TRAPPERS 


All  About  Airedales 

By  R.  M.  Palmer 


A  Book  of  General  Information 
Valuable  alike  to  dog  lovers  and  owner*, 
breeders  and  fanciers.  Illustrated  from 
selected  photographs  of  noted  dogs  and 
rare  scenes.  Interesting  alike  to  the  nov- 
ice who  is  a  fancier  of  other  breeds  than 
the  Airedale  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Airedale  fancier. 

Paper  Bound  $1;  Cloth  Bound  $1.50 


ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA  MAGAZINE 

(Boo*  Department),  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


MOUNT  BIRDS 

ANIMALS,  GAME  HEADS  AND  ALL  TROPHIES 
The  wonderf  u  1  art  of  taxidermy  which  has  longr  been  kept  a  secret 
can  now  he  easily,  quickly  learned  by  mall  In  your  home  in  a  few 
weeks  By  an  entirely  new  met  hod  you  can  now  learn  this  money- 
making  profession  during:  your  spare  time.  Success  guaranteed. 
Vnn  Can  MqIa  Mnnpv|  There  are  big  profit*  In  taxidermy. 
IUU  Cdll  JTldKC  muiiey  J  Men>  women  and  bnysskilled  in  this  art 
•re  in  great  den. and.  This  is  the  time  to  learn.  Trophies  are  sent  hund- 
reds of  miles  for  the  best  Taxidermists  to  mount.  A  billed  Taxidermist, 
like  a  skilled  doctor,  can  charge  as  much  as  he  pleases. 

BEAUTIFUL  TROPHIES  FOR  TOUR  OWR  HOME 

You  can  decorate  your  own  home  and  den  with  your  rare  and  beautiful 
specimens.  Hunters,  trappers  and  naturalists  learn  in  a  very  short  time. 
Bj  our  method  th<  profession  is  simple.  Success  guaranteed  or  no  tuition. 
Great  Book  FREE— "How  to  Learn  to  Mount  Birds  and  Animals." 
This  beautifully  illustrated  book,  a  copy  of  Taxidermy  Magazine  and 
hundreds  of  letters  from  graduates  sent  free  if  you  write  at  once.  Hake 
yourself  independent  by  learning  tbi<  profession.  Write  for  free  book. 
H.  W.  Snhool  of  Taxidermy  10  N  El  wood  Bldfe  Omaha.  Neb.. 


Planting  Hair  in  the 
Human  Scalp 

—By  W.  T.  Pember 

Has  already  been  accomplished  with  suc- 
cess. Therefore  there  is  no  reason  why 
men  should  appear  bald  headed. 

The  finest  imitation  of  nature  is  also  made 
in  the  Toupee.  Many  genuine  sports  are 
lacking  in  nature's  covering  for  their  heads. 

In  consulting  W.  T.  Pember  you  will  be 
sure  to  receive  the  advice  of  an  expert. 

Pember 's  Hair  Store 

129  YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.    Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
-    the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms Antiques  wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  805 
vladison  Avenue,  New  York.  «  i  SY 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
irties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
fling  stock.     Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown.  Ont. 


DOGS. 


THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  ami 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
'ogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial  10  cents 
'or  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 

FOR  SALE — Trained  and  untrained  fox,  deer  and  rab- 
bit hounds,  also  pups.  Herman   Fischer,    Waterloo,  Ont. 

io-.vr 

FOR  SALE — "Airedale  pups,  both  sex,  registered,  very 
choice.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees."  C.  A  Yorke; 
Ruscomb.  Ont.  LIT 

FOR  SALE — Black  and  tan  hound,  1  vear  old,  good 
breed.  Price  $10.  Apply  F.  Childs,  Woodstock.  Ont., 
Box.  746. 

FOR  SALE.— Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Iris!,,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  fo; 
dexrriplion.    Thoroughbred  Kennels.  Atlantic    [.n«-a  " 

Highly  trained  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  fox,  deer,  wolf 
cat,  rabbit,  hounds.  10  davs'  trial.  A  few  good  squirrel 
dogs.    Enclose  stamp.     Clarence  Smith,  Altamont,  111. 

1  IT 


"FIELD  AND  SHOW  DOG" 

With  All  Breed  Directory  Combined. 

Special  Department  on  all  breeds,  especially  Airedale 
terriers  each   month.     The  best  and  most  popular 
Kennel  advertising  medium  in  America. 
Issued  monthly;  Price  $1.00  year,  sample  copy  15c. 
Published  by    JOHN  A.  WHITE  &  SON, 
739  W.  Federal  St,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


LOST— ONE  FOX  HOUND  BITCH,  mouse  color, 
white  and  tan:  one  small  fox  hound  dog,  black,  white  and 
tan,  small  black  spots  on  body.  Ran  "from  Key  Harbor, 
November  2nd.  Reward.  W.  Laishley,  78  Queen  St. 
West.    Toronto.  1-IT 

LOST — Deer  hound,  deep  chfcst,  black,  white,  tan,  on 
the  Key  Valley  railway,  between  Paxley  and  the  lumber 
camps.    C.  Graham,  129  Sorauren  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1-IT 


Thoroughbred  collie,  airedales,  St.  Bernard  hunting 
dogs,  toy  breeds,  list  3  cents.  Shadydell  Kennels,  York, 
Pa.  _  1-IT 

WANTED — Greyhound  pup.  male,  must  be  of  a  good 
hunting  stock.  Will  pay  reasonable  price.  Kenneth 
Moore,  Seeley's  Bay,  Ont-  1-IT 


AT  STUD 


The    Magnificent    Champion    Russian  Wolfhound 

"Champion  Petrofski  of  Addlestone." 

Many  wins  in  England  and  Canada. 

Latest  wins,  Montreal  L.K.C.  and  C.N.E.  Toronto. 

Proven  Sire  Fee  $25.00 

Owner  A.  V.  Webley.  60  Craig  St.,  Ottawa. 


II.  R.  FISHEL'S  KEMELS 

The  best  in  Pointers,  Pup- 
pies. Broken  Dogs  and 
select  Brood  Hitches  for  sale 
at  all  times  Cham.  Com- 
andre  Frank,  Cham  Anna nd 
Ham.  in  the  ^tud.  Write, 
me  your  wants  Dogs 
Educated   and  Boarded. 

U.  R    FISH E L, 
Box  4-4  Hope,  Ind 


bock  on 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  froft  to  any  address  by 

America's 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVEFUX).,  Inc.,* 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

ENGINES  AN  O  LAUNCHES. 


FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to' Box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock,  Ont.  .  TF 


FOR  SALE— 23  ft.  Semi  speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  readty  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 


Row  boat  Outboard  motors  and  others  cheap;  also 
reverse  gears,  rear  starters,  magnetos,  etr  Send  for  list. 
Guarantee  Motor  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  10-TF 

 GUNS  

YES— I  WILL  TRADE  GUNS— Send  2c  stamp  for 
complete  list  of  second  hand  and  shop-worn  firearms. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Tell  us  what  you  want  in  first 
letter  Wm  R.  Burkhard  (Established  in  1855),  143 
East  4th  St  .  St.  Paul.  Minn.  "The  Original  and  Old 
Reliable  "  12-TF. 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  Brock 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work, 
Restocking,  Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning,  etc. 

All  work  guaranteed. 

BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 
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Barcains —  280  Ross,  also  cartridges.  8  M  M 
Mauser.  .303.  32-10  22  Automatic.  Pump  shotgun. 
Target  revolvers.  Kennedy,  No.  3  McMahon  Street. 
Quebec,  P.  Q- 


1-IT 


FOR  SALE — 28-30  ral.  model  t.">,  Stevens  target  rjlle, 
sinele  shot  excellent  condition,  $•_>.->. 00.  J.  F.  M.  Stewart. 
R.  R  No.  1.  Listowel,  Ont.  1-IT 

FOR  SALE — 20  gauge  Winchester,  pump  shotgun. 
Good  as  new,  not  over  a  dozen  shots  have  been  tired  out  of 
if  in  perfect  condition.  Price  $23.00.  W  ith  it  goes  one  box 
No.  6  shells.    Apply  P.O.  Box  570.  Midland  Ont.  1-IT 

""NEW— 20  Winchester,  cost  $10.00  will  take  .$.50. 00. 
rather  have  double.     Hoy  Coons,  Brinston.  Ont.  1-IT 


STEVEN'S  FAVORITE— 52  calibre,  ■shot."  Thou- 
sand 22  cal.  shorts.  "Smokeless.'*  Applv  I).  Murray. 
Harrow.  Ont  1-IT 


WANTED— 6MM  I  S 
state  price  and  condition. 
Ont. 


Navy,  or  7 MM  Mauser  rifle, 
Geo.  P.  Tett.  Bedford  MiUs. 

1-IT 


WANTED— 32.20  Winchester,  inside  barrel  must  be 
good.    Geo   Hill.  Box.  103,  Field,  B.C.  1-IT 


WANTED— 22.  8  or  10  iixh  revolver 
Camrose  Alberta 


Stanlev  Bailev, 
I -IT 


WANTED.  —  Ross  .303  Model  I-:.  Id.  Sporting. 
Merritt.  Clqjnentsport.  Annapolis  Co..  \.  S. 


Roy 
1  IT 


HUNTERS  AND  TRAPPERS 


^  Schofields  Guide  tells  you  the  practical  detail-  that 
brings  success.  All  about  animal  scents.  Hunting, 
trapping,  shot-gun,  wing  and  rille  shoolim,'.  02  pages 
50  engraved  pictures  Book  onlv  .5()e  prepaid.  <>. 
Twitchell,   West    Milan,    \     II.  1-IT 


ROOTS  AND  HERBS 


GOLDEN  Seal  and  00  other  plants  used  in  making 
medicine,  dyes,  perfumes,  etc.  How  to  gather,  high  war 
prices  and  address  of  buyers.  Book  postpaid  onlv  20c. 
Ginsen«  Co..  West  Milan.  X.   II  1-IT 


SPECIALS 


FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail  N  ever  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 

MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  '"Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictlv  confidential;  most  reliable;  years 
of  experience,  descriptions  free.  "The  Successful  Club", 
Box  556.  Oakland    Calif  3  IT 

SPECKLED  TROUT — Now  is  the  time  to  stock  your 
ponds  and  streams.  First  class  trout  of  all  ages  for  im- 
mediate shipment  For  full  particulars,  write  John  Gall, 
manager  Caledon  Mountain  Trout  Hatcheries,  Inglewood, 
Ontario.  9  3T 

.  TRAPSHOOTERS — Canadian  Blackbird  targets 
Traps  and  repairs.  Can  make  immediate  shipment 
Nelson  Long,  manufacturer,  Hamilton,  Ont.  1-IT 

SPIRITISM—  What!  Hundred  Page  Booklet  gives  bible 
key  to  this  phenomena.    Mrs.  G.  Brown,  York,  Pa.  1-IT 

Widow  and  maiden  w  orth  over  $50,000  anxious  to  marrv 
honorable  gentlemen.  Write,  Mrs.  Warn,  221 634  Temple, 
Los    Angeles.    Cal.  1-IT 

ECZEMA  PSORIASIS  g°itrc-  tettcr'  old  sores' 

IjVLL1Ym>  rOUIUAOIO,  catarrh,  dandruff,  rheu- 
matism, niles,  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particulars. 
Eczema  Remedy,  Co.,  Dept.  R.  G.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 

 TAX  IDFRM  Y  AND  TANNING  

j  FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L..  ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock, 
<>nt.   Tp 

WANTED.— Moose.  Caribou,  Elk,  Sheep,  Deer  heads 
retv^Tto  mount    A,so  horns  and  scalps. 

FOR  SALE. — Mounted  heads.  Arizona  birds,  Jack 
rabbits,  Prairie  dogs,  Squirrels,  horned  Lizzards,  Gila 
Mousters,  etc.  Chas.  Evans,  Taxidermist,  1210  E.  Van 
»uren.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  LJ.  S.  A.  -   1  IT 

Artificial  eyes  and  skulls  for  Taxidermists  and  Furriers. 
Oliver  Spanner  &  Co.,  26  Elm  St.,  Toronto.  We  buy  raw 
furs.  3  }2T 


Raw  Furs 

Are  you  interested  in  them? 

Do  you  know  that  I  sell  direct 
to  the  Manufacturer, 

That  I  guarantee  highest  prices, 

Hold  furs  separate  on  request, 

What  more  can  I  offer? 

Write  for  price  list  and  send  me 
a  trial  shipment. 

J.  U.  NICHOLS 


Box  338 


IngersoH, 


Ont. 


• — — < — <* 


r 


Do  You  Want  a  Launch 

To  use  on  the  Muskoka  Lakes? 

Here  is  Your  Chance— A  new  20ft.  Hull,  read 
for  engine.    Save  all  freight  charges. 
Address:  Box  55,  Rod  &  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


Engines  at  a  Bargain 


One  22  h.p.,  3  cylinder,  4  cycle 
Engine. 

manufactured  by  the  Hamilton  Motor 
Works.  High  tension  magneto  and 
driving  gear,  timer,  oil  and  grease  cups. 
Approximate  weight  800  lbs. 

One  18  h.p.,  2  cylinder,  2  cycle 
Engine, 

manufactured  by  the  Hamilton  Motor 
Works,  with  similar  equipment  to  above. 
Weight  400  lbs. 

Both  the  above  engines  are  absolutely 
❖  new  and  we  are  offering  them  at  a  bargain. 
\  Write  for  particulars. 

Box  H.  M.,  ROD  AND  GUJN  IN  CANADA, 
Woodstock,  Ontario. 
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BOYS!  Double  Your 
Pleasure  Outdoors  This  Summer 

Get  one  of  these  splendid  little  Rifles — FREE.  It  isn't  going  to  cost  you  any  money— all 
we  want  is  a  little  of  your  spare  time,  and  you  have  surely  lots  of  that  after  school  or  on 
holidays.  Just  think  of  naving  a  real  accurate-shooting  .22  calibre  Rifle  of  your  own. 
And  here's  your  chance. 


$5.00  BOY  SCOUT  RIFLE— FREE 

This  Rifle  is  .22  calibre,  shoots  .22  short, 
long  or  long  rifle  cartridges.  Guaranteed  for 
either  black  or  smokeless  powder.  Barrel 
22  in.  long.  Weight  3 %  pounds.  Hammer 
breech  block,  trigger,  extractor,  and  three 
springs  of  tempered  steel,  are  all  the  work- 
ing parts.  Barrel  and  action  detachable 
from  stock  for  convenience  in  carrying. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  us 


Five  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  To 
"Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada" 


at  $1.50  per  year,  and  we  will  ship  this  handsome 
little  rifle,  all  charges  prepaid  to  any  address  in 
Canada  or  U.S.A.  Ask  your  dad  for  the  names  of 
some  of  his  sportsman  friends.  Call  around  and  see 
them.  Get  them  interested  and  they  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  subscribe  to  Canada's  Leading  Sporting 
Magazine.  Begin  at  once  and  send  for  Sample 
Copies,  Subscription  Blanks,  etc.,  today. 


ADDRESS:  PREMIUM  DEPT. 


W.  J.  Taylor.  Limited,  Publishers,  Woodstock,  Ont 


No  Motor  Boatman  Should  Be  Without  a  Copy 
of  This  Reference  Book,  Price  $1.25 

If  you  >wn  a  motor  boat  or  ever  expect  to,  you  should  not  be  without  a  copy  of  this 
book.  It  costs  o.<jv  $1.25,  but  its  worth  cannot  be  estimated.  It  is  endorsed  by  the 
leading  boat  and  engine  manufacturers,  motor  boating  publications  and  boat  clubs.  The 
la'S^tt  firm  of  marine  engine  builders  in  the  world,  alter  reading  a  copy  of  Motor  Craft 
Encyclopedia,  said .  "We  never  expected  that  such  a  useful,  practical  book,  would  ever 
be  published.  Instead  of  $1.25  you  ought  to  charge  $5.00.  The  information  it  contains 
is  invaluable. 

MOTOR  CRAFT  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The  Standard  Hand  Book  on  Boats  and  Engines 

Written  in  popular  language  from  a  non-technical  standpoint.    Contains  over  150 

Eages  of  valuable  information.  Twenty -eeven  chapters,  covering  every  phase  of  motor 
oating.  Tells  a  thousand-and-one  things  every  motor  boatman  should  know.  Helps  von 
to  overcome  all  motor  boat  and  engine  troubles.  Handsomely  illustrated  and  bound  in 
attractive  three-color  stiff  board  cover.  A  useful  reference  book  for  any  Ubrary. 


The  evolution  ofjthe  motor  boat. 
Various  types  of  motor  boats  in 

common  use. 
The  Built  to  Order,  Stock  and  Knock 

Down  Boat. 
How  to  select  a  motor  boat. 
Point*  to  be  observed  in  buying  a 

second-hand  boat. 
How  to  build  a  motor  boat. 
Smoothing  off  and  calking. 
How  to  ).aint  a  motor  boat. 
How  to  install  a  marine  motor. 


SUMMARY'OF  CONTENTS. 

The  history  of  the  internal  combus   Distress  signals. 

tion  motor.  Harbor  regulations 

Explanation  of  two  aad  four-cycle  U.  S.  Life  Saving  Service  Signals. 

motor. 

Internal  combustion  motor  auxiliar- 
ies and  their  functions. 

How  to  operate  an  internal  combus- 
tion motor. 

Engine  troivMc 

Propeller  wheeJs. 

Reversible  equipment. 

Furnishings  and  fittings. 

Navigation  rules. 


National  Motor  Boat  Bill. 
What  to  do  in  case  of  accident. 
Rules  for  determining  horse  power. 
How  to  lay  up  boat  and  engine  for 

the  winter. 
How  to  remove  carbon  deposits,  and 

other  useful  receipts. 
How  to  build  a  motor  ice  boat. 
Dictionary  of  Motor  Craft  terms. 


TROUBLE  CHART— Enables  you  to  locate  any  ordinary  engine  trouble  with  dispatch 

"WHERE  TO  GET  WHAT  YOU  WANT"  SECTION 

This  is  a  very  useful  feature  for  anyone  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  motor  boat  or  equipment.  It  gives  a 
classified  index  of  manufacturers  and  supply  houses  of  everything  needed  by  the  motor  boatman.  Tells  where  to 
get  what  you  want.   Describes  and  illustrates  many  of  the  latest  and  best  things  on  the  market. 


Address  Orders  to  Book  Department 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  PUBLISHER.  Woodstock,  Ont. 


oo cfsio ck, Oni./ 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL 

■■■■■  RAILWAYS  ■■^H 


NOW  OPERATING 

CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

and 

THE  GREAT  NORTH  WESTERN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

14,000  Miles  of  Railway 

56,000  Miles  of  Telegraph '  Line 

Traversing  Every  Province  of  Canada's  Dominion 

and  directly  serving  the  great  ports  of 

Halifax  -  St.  John  -  Quebec  -  Montreal 

Vancouver  -  Victoria 

■ 

Passenger    -    Freight    -    Express    -  Telegraph 

Now  under  construction 

48  Vessels 

for  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific  and  Great  Lakes  Service 

With  these  ships  in  commission  and  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  vast  railway  system  Canada's 
products  of  Field,  Forest,  Mines  and  Industries 
will  find  ready  markets  in  the  ports  of  the  world 

Information,  tickets,  reservations,  freight  and  express  service — enquire 
nearest  Canadian  National  Railways  agent 


C.  A.  HAYES  H.  H.  MELANSON 

Vice-President  Passenger  Traffic 

Manager 

HEAD  OFFICES— TORONTO.  ONT. 


GEO.  STEPHEN 

Freight  Traffic 
Manager 
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H.  C.  Haddon  Makes  a  Confession 


I AM  enclosing  the  photograph 
you  asked  for"  wrote  H.  C. 
Haddon,  in  replying  to  our 
request  for  a  snapshot  and  some 
details  of  one  of  Rod  and  Gun's 
valued  contributors,  and  should  be 
a  fool  to  refuse  your  request.  I  hope 
you  may  get  F.~  V.  Williams  and 
Robert  Page  Lincoln  to  come  through. 
This  is  a  subject  that  is  always 
interesting.  I,  too,  wish  you  could 
have  come,  personally  for  an  inter- 
view for  I  could  have  given  you  some 
good  fishing  or  hunting. 

"The  horrible  past  you  ask  about 
is  as  follows : 

"My  height  is  five  feet  eleven, 
weight  180  pounds,  eyes  grey,  com- 
plexion dark.  I  was  born  in  England 
about  thirty  years  ago — mother  the 
daughter  of  a  newspaper  man,  father 
an  artist  with  a  picture  in  this  year's 
London  Academy.  Came  to  Canada 
to  make  my  everlasting  fortune  and 
my  only  regret  is  I  am  not  a  native 
son. 

"Have  spent  adventurous,  happy 
years  gathering  no  moss.  Have  rid- 
den the  range  and  kept  store  and 
mucked  ore  and  hand-logged  and 
now  am  settled  and  contented  on  a 
ranch  in  the  British  Columbia  moun- 
tains. From  my  window  I  can  see 
the  blue  of  the  lake  and  behind 
and  all  around  are  the  everlasting 
mountains;  a  few  opened  up  with  a 
mile  or  two  of  trail,  but  the  major  ty 
as  untouched  as  on  the  morning  of 
Creation.  From  my  verandah  I  have 
seen  deer,  bear,  wolves  and  cougar, 


and  many  of  the  smaller  people,  and 
this  is  compensation  enough  for  me 
for  the  lack  of  street  cars  and  picture 
shows.  '  During  May  of  this  year  I 
saw  deer,  one  or  more,  on  fifteen 
occasions.  Had  a  cougar  break  into 
one  of  my  pigpens  during  last  winter 
and  kill  seven  pigs  for  me.  I  got 
the  cougar.  So  you  see  this  life  is 
just  as  interesting  as  living  in  a  city. 

"Have  been  writing  for  about  five 
years  and  have  sold  stories  to  several 
of  the  English  magazines,  including 
the  London  "Field."  Also  to  many 
of  the  Canadian  ones.  My  first 
story  in  Rod  and  Gun  appeared  in 
1913,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

"Have  no  particular  ambition  ex- 
cept to  make  "the  unforgiving  minute 
yield  sixtv  seconds  worth  of  distance 
run."      "  . 

"I  am  unmarried— but  still  hope- 
ful, and  an  old  disability  has  prevent- 
ed me  from  getting  any  nearer  than 
England  in  the  Great  Adventure." 

In  addition  to  editing  the  depart- 
ment, "Along  the  Trap  Line" 
throughout  the  winter  months  (Mr. 
Haddon  has  had  considerable  exper- 
ience along  the  trap  line  himself  and 
is  eminently  qualified  to  carry  on  a 
department  of  this  kind),  this  writer 
will  contribute  stories  to  some  of 
our  early  spring  issues,  two  of  which, 
"Forbidden  Fruit"  and  "The  Greater 
Force"  will  appear  in  the  March 
and  April  issues  respectively  of  Rod 
and  Gun,  both  stories  being  suitably 
illustrated  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Williams. 


Chris.  Jenkins 

JOE  Bedore  halted  in  his  swift 
stride  over  the  back  trail  as  if 
seized  by  unseen  hands.  It  was 
eerie  in  there  among  the  deadfalls 
with  only  the  ghoulish  birches  stand- 
ing out  in  the  inky  shadows — leafless, 
spectral  relics  of  a  bygone  forest  fire. 
That  period  had  come  in  the  night 
between  sunset  and  moonrise  when 
the  spell  of  dead  and  forgotten  things 
seems  to  have  settled  with  the  gloom 
and  the  silence  over  the  north  woods. 
Only  the  stars  in  the  dark  vaults 
above  spoke  of  life,  their  brilliance 
intensified  tenfold  through  the  veil 
of  a  wilderness  night. 

Bedore  stood  rigid,  listening.From 
somewhere  had  come  a  moan,  human 
in  its  anguish.  It  had  jolted  the 
woodsman's  thoughts  from  abstract- 
ed anxiety  to  startled  perplexity — 
fear  of  he  knew  not  what.  A  moment 
only  he  hesitated,  then  plunged  for- 
ward. "Just  one  of  them  rotten 
deadfalls  grindin'  on  another,"  he 
told  himself.  He  laughed  at  his 
own  recent  scare. 

But  the  laugh  died  a  gasp,  as  once 
again  his  every  sense  was  brought 
taut  by  a  low,  reverberating  call  of 


distress.  Vainly  he  sought  to  sense 
the  direction  from  which  the  sounds 
came.    They  were  not  repeated. 

That  last,  he  knew,  was  no  grinding 
of  deadfalls.  Seldom  had  the  trails- 
man's  experienced  ears  deceived  him. 
No,  he  could  not  be  mistaken,  he  had 
heard  it  twice.  Only  the  shadow  of 
death  made  living  things  emit  such 
sounds.  He  started  violently.  A 
gooseflesh   shiver   swept   his  giant 

form.    Could  it  be  ?  He 

had  heard  old  women  tell  of  such 
things.  He  could  have  cried  out  at 
the  very  thought.  Ice-cold  fear 
clutched  at  the  heart  of  Joe  Bedore. 
It  was  as  if  an  unseen  blow  had  dis- 
organized his  manhood.  Dizziness 
seized  him.  His  rifle  almost  fell 
from  his  nerveless  grasp. 

The  woodsman  wheeled  on  an 
impulse  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  was 
in  the  throes  of  uncertainty,  inde- 
cision. Cooler  reasoning  prevailed. 
He  must  not  return  without  that  for 
which  Mother  Gagnier  had  sent  him, 
and  there  was  far  yet  to  go  to  the 
pulp  camp  store.  No,  those  agon- 
ized moans  he  had  heard,  or  fancied 
he  heard,  were  not  what  he  had  con- 
jectured. As  a  woodsman  he  knew  of 
many  strange  happenings  in  the  bush 
that  had  never  been  explained. 
This  was  just  another  of  them.  He 
was  a  bit  over-wrought;  he  told  him- 
self he  had  imagined  the  rest.  He 
did  not  try  to  laugh  it  down  this  time. 
Instead,  he  tried  to  remember  an 
appropriate  prayer  as  he  swung  about 
on  his  mission. 

The  trail  threaded  down  through 
the  deadfalls  to  a  valley  heavily 
wooded  with  jackpine  and  spruce. 
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The  moon  slipped  above  the  ragged 
skyline  behind  him,  a  great  disc  that 
bathed  the  wilderness  in  a  sheen 
of  silver  above  the  deceiving  shadows. 
Often  he  sank  to  his  boot-tops  in 
patches  of  ooze  when  he  uttered  great 
round  oaths  of  impatience.  There 
was  that  on  his  mind  that  made  him 
unmindful  of  his  step,  savage  at 
even  fancied  delays.  Two  baleful 
points  of  green  light  glared  up  at  him 
as  he  rounded  a  sharp  twist  in  the 
trail.  The  snarl  of  the  bob-cat  dis- 
puting the  trail  was  cut  short  in  a 
muffled  crunch  as  Bedore's  heavy 
hobbed  boot  went  home  just  behind 
the  pointed  ear  and  flung  it  stunned 
into  the  brush.  Twenty  minutes 
more  and  Bedore  walked  out  upon 
the  pulp  camp  road  where  the  walking 
was  cleaner.  Ahead  in  a  clearing 
blinked  many  yellow  dots  of  light. 

Bedore  wasted  little  time  at  the 
store.  Securing  the  medicine  for 
which  Mother  Gagnier  had  despatch- 
ed him  he  set  out  on  his  return  as 
swiftly  as  he  had  come.  Not  till 
he  reached  the  approach  of  the  dead- 
tall  bluff  did  he  pause.  There  a 
strange  misgiving  gripped  him.  It 
might  have  been  the  faintest  of  sounds, 
a  partridge  stirring  on  its  roost  in  the 
brush,  a  prowling  wolf  or  merely  a 
puff  of  night  wind  among  those 
ghosts  cf  trees.  Something  it  was 
came  to  him  from  out  of  the  silences 
and  put  upon  him  a  dread  of  the 
unknown. 

Bedore  was  disorganized  tonight, 
on  edge  all  over.  He  told  himself 
that.  He  must  get  a  grip  on  him- 
self and  push  past  or  face  the  worst. 
There  were  those  beyond  whom  he 
must  noi  fail.  To  cut  around  through 
the  bush,  to  dodge  the  deadfalls  would 
1  mean  the  loss  of  a  precious  hour. 
With  jaws  set  he  struck  up  the  slope. 

Crashing,  stamping  sounds  broke 
abruptly  ahead.  With  these  went 
the  spell  upon  him.  Fear  vanished 
from  his  being.  His  practiced  ear 
told  him  it  was  a  wild  beast,  and  of  no 
beast  of  the  woods  was  Joe  Bedore 
afraid.  Swiftly,  noiselessly  he  went 
forward,  his  eyes  and  ears  alert  for 
movement  in  the  shadows.  A  bear 
most  likely,  he  conjectured;  if  a  dog- 
bear  it  would  give  way  on  his  ap- 
proach, if  a  bitch  there  would  be 


a  fight.  From  under  Bedore's  right 
hand  came  the  smothered  click 
of  his  rifle's  hammer. 

He  topped  a  roll  on  the  bluff  and 
halted.  Below  him,  limned  in  the 
moonlight,  stood  a  great,  dark  hostile 
hulk,  a  cow  moose  set  for  a  charge. 
Bedore's  rifle  went  to  his  shoulder 
like  a  twinkle  of  light,  his  practiced 
eye  aligning  the  ivory  bead  as  swiftly. 
But  before  his  finger  pressed  the 
trigger  to  send  a  soft-nosed  .303 
crashing  through  the  animal's  brain 
his  vision  caught  that  behind  her 
which  made  him  change  his  mind. 

The  man  leaped  aside  barely  in 
time  to  avoid  the  deadly  up-swinging 
hoofs  as  the  huge  cow  carried  by  her 
own  momentum  went  crashing  down 
the  trail.  He  sped  forward  gripping 
his  unfired  rifle.  Gently  enough  he 
pushed  aside  the  wet,  helpless  thing 
that  blocked  his  path.  He  raced 
on  as  never  before  he  raced  from 
living  thing  in  the  bush.  A  turn 
in  the  trail  he  hoped  would  save 
him.  But  a  bellow  of  rage  and  the 
thunder  of  hoofs  behind  told  him 
he  was  mistaken. 

Once  again  the  trailsman  barely 
dodged  in  time  to  hear  the  hiss  of 
razor-sharp  hoofs  pass  his  face.  To 
his  right  was  a  half-fallen,  half-rotted 
pine,  some  ancient  monarch  of  the 
hillside,  who  miraculously  escaping 
the  fire  fiend,  had  at  last  become 
prey  to  the  hurricane  and  time.  Up 
the  trunk  of  this  Bedore  clambered 
not  an  instant  too  soon. 

The  cow  returned  immediately. 
She  was  plainly  puzzled  till  she  got  his 
spore.  She  charged  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  and  threw  the  brush  round- 
about it  in  renewed  >cage,  a  magni- 
ficent black  demon  of  energy.  At 
another  time  Bedore  would  have 
fully  enjoyed  the  moonlight  perfor- 
mance, but  now  he  was  ruefully 
debating  on  how  long  it  would  take 
for  the  cow  to  tire  herself  and  leave 
him  to  his  own  resources. 

A  new  disappointment  was  due  to 
him.  When  the  animal  had  smashed 
a  pathway  round  the  tree  and  spent 
herself  on  vicious  assaults  on  the 
trunk,  she  merely  went  to  the  trail 
and  there  stood  silently  on  guard  her 
long,  broad  ears — the  keenest  in  the 
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woods — alert  for  the  slightest  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  her  prey. 

Minutes  passed.  They  dragged 
by  as  hours  of  torture  for  the  man  in 
the  tree.  What  might  have  happened 
or  be  now  happening  in  the  little 
cabin  half  a  mile  up  the  trail?  Cold 
sweat  broke  all  over  him  at  the 
thought. 

Twice  Bedore  raised  his  rifle  to  drop 
his  tormentor  in  her  tracks  and  each 
time  lowered  it.  The  sentiments  of 
another  crowded  in  upon  him.  What 
would  she  say  to  such  an  act?  Would 
Marie  condone  such  a  deed  at  such  a 
time?  Marie — if  he  only  knew  she 
was  safe  he  would  not  care,  he  could 
be  content  to  sit  there  for  an  age. 
But  this  suspense  he  could  not  stand. 
They  were  waiting  for  him  up  there 
at  the  cabin.  They*!  He  wonder- 
ed dully,  the  cold  fingers  of  fear 
gripping  at  his  heart.  For  the  third 
time  he  brought  his  high-power  gun 
to  his  shoulder. 

A  faint,  plaintive  bleat  came  from 
far  down  the  trail.  It  acted  like 
magic  on  the  cow.  With  an  answer- 
ing call  she  was  away,  gone  in  a 
thunder  of  hoofs.  Bedore  slipped 
cautiously  from  his  perch  to  the 
ground. 


Twenty  minutes  later  he  turned  in 
at  his  little  clearing.  There  were 
bright  lights  shining  from  both  win- 
dows. He  could  see  no  stir  within. 
The  lack  of  activity,  the  all-per- 
vading silence  oppressed  him.  With 
a  shaking  hand  he  lifted  the  catch  of 
the  door.  Mother  Gagnier  met  him. 
But  he  could  read  nothing  in  her 
mask  of  a  face. 

"It  is  over?"  He  gasped  it  in  the 
habitant  tongue. 

On  the  owl-like,  leathery  visage  of 
the  old  midwife  there  broke  a  smile 
and  she  pressed  her  fingers  to  her  lips. 
Then  he  knew.  Stealthily  she  led 
him  to  the  opened  bedroom  door. 
From  there  Bedore  looked  upon  a 
glorified  vision  no  man  can  ever  for- 
get— a  mother  with  her  first-born. 

Oddly  memory  filmed  on  the  in- 
stant a  scene,  among  the  deadfalls — a 
great,  guarding  mother  of  the  wild; 
behind  her  a  stumbling,  awkward- 
limbed,  new-born  moose  calf — the 
scene  that  had  stayed  his  finger  on  the 
trigger. 

"He's  the  biggest,  liveliest  boy  that 
ever  was  born  in  Nadawaska  district," 
old  Mother  Gagnier  was  saying. 


Chas.  Dorian 


WHAT'S  vour  opinion  on  it, 
Bill?" 
Bill  was  in  no  hurry  to  reply 
to  the  question  suddenly  hurled  at 
him  from  three  sides  of  the  bunk 
house.  He  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  his  bunk,  arms  folded  across  his 
knees,  "just  chawin'."  His  red- 
bristled  jaws  worked  rhythmically 
a  few  times  and  then  he  tossed  the 
quid  over  the  bridge  of  his  tongue. 
With  that  object  under  temporary 
subjugation  he  looked  about  him 
unconcernedly  without  perceptibly 
changing  his  posture,  his  back  arched 
and  knees  close  to  chin. 

Outside  it  was  February,  cold  as 
the  poles,  clear  and  moon-glimmered. 
Timber  ripped  with  the  exuberance 
*of  idiotic  frigidity  while  the  smoke 
from  the  log  camps  spiralled  upward 
in  the  shortest  route  starward.  In- 
side it  was  equatorial,  smelly,  smoky, 
humid.  The  big  box-stove  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  glowed  blood-red: 
the  tank  atop  it  exuded  smells  of 
stewing  sweat,  while  strung  on  wires 
around  it,  woolens  in  varying  stages 
of  drying  suggested  the  doings  in 
Hop  Lee's  laun'ly.  Through  the 
haze  of  noisome  incense  from  near- 


briar  bowls  and  dope  sticks,  the 
voice  of  Bill  Street,  buck  beaver  of 
the  Red  Deer  limit,  drawled  above 
the  din  of  camp  chat  and  nocturnal 
medley. 

"My  opinion's  jest  whut  it  alwus 
wuz.  War's  an  advencher,  and  there 
be  pups  and  old  dogs  that  don't 
want  none  of  it.  Me — I  don't  care — 
maybe  into  it  sooner  or  later.  If 
I  wuz  a  young  fellar,  bent  on  beatin' 
the  conscription  game,  I'd  do  it 
easy's  rollin'  off  an  elephant's  tail. 
I'd  get  me  a  good  stake  together  and 
raise  a  fringe  on  me  map  and  then 
go  down  to  civilization  and  pack  a 
sizeable  turkey.  About  the  month 
o'  March,  when  dog-teamin'  is  just 
right,  get  a  bush  outfit  and  supplies 
fer  two  months  and  beat  it  out  on 
snowshoes,  leavin'  the  dogs  to  pack 
the  goods.  Easy?  Well,  you're 
whistlin'!" 

Having  thus  added  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  circle  he  resumed  his  cat-and- 
mouse  game  with  the  quid,  blinked 
his  gray  eyes  wisely  and  kept  an  ear 
cocked  for  new  developments  in 
the  conversation. 

The  youth  for  whom  these  observa- 
tions were  diplomatically  passed,  re- 
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garded  the  crowd  from  his  corner  of 
the  bunk-house  in  a  silent  gaze.  He 
had  been  a  whole  winter  with  them 
and  though  the  life  had  built  around 
him  the  proportions  of  giant  manhood 
it  had  not  loosened  his  natural  re- 
serve, a  reticence  more  morose  than 
dignified.  He  was  a  good  woodsman, 
having  been  broken  to  it  down  in 
Quebec.  Perhaps  down  there  it  would 
have  been  different  with  him,  among 
his  own  people,  used  to  their  ways  and 
their  language.  In  the  North  On- 
tario woods  he  was  among  strangers, 
and  though  some  of  them  were 
French  Canadians  he  kept  aloof  from 
them  as  much  as  the  others.  He 
could  not  fail  to  know  that  he  was 
the  butt  of  comments  varying  from 
bitter  resentment  to  tolerant  apathy 
toward  Quebec's  stand  in  matters 
military. 

Bill  Street's  summing  up  seemed  to 
hit  the  mark:  Adolphe  Grenon  was 
evading  the  issue  in  Quebec  and 
worrying  over  a  way  to  beat  it  in 
Ontario.  Close  observation  through 
the  ill-lighted  and  hazy  atmosphere 
was  impossible  but  it  was  sensed  by 
the  group  that  Grenon  had  per- 
ceptibly brightened  up  at  Street's 
little  speech.  Along  about  a  week 
later  he  drew  his  pay  and  Street  saw 
him  sling  his  turkey  to  his  back  for 
the  hike  out. 

"Well,"  he  sang  out,  "S'long,  Pea 
Soup.    Good  luck!" 

Grenon  trudged  on  with  head  bent- 
regardless  of  the  well-meant  valedic- 
tion. 

"Pea  Soup"  turned  up  in  May- 
bridge  with  his  hair  long  enough  to 
curl,  a  moustache  already  curling 
and  a  beard  that  would  hare  been  a 
joy  to  some  men  ten  years  older. 
His  first  duty  was  to  have  the  hirsute 
accumulation  on  top  reduced  and 
the  rest  trimmed.  He  bought  a 
pair  of  tortoise-shell-rimmed  glasses 
to  complete  what  he  was  pleased 
to  think  a  disguise. 

He  secured  a  long  toboggan  and 
made  careful  purchases  of  concen- 
trated foods  and  then  set  out  in 
search  of  suitable  dogs.  He  could 
not  afford  to  buy  huskies  and  had 
to  be  content  with  three  large  danes. 
His  next  care  was  to  get  away  from 
town  without  attracting  attention. 


From  Maybridge  he  travelled  east- 
ward until  he  reached  the  Wahnapitei 
River  and  then  followed  it  northward. 
For  three  nights  he  made  his  bed  of 
pine  boughs.  On  the  fourth  a  fear- 
ful blizzard  blew  and  he  had  to  build 
an  arbor  for  shelter.  He  was  less 
than  thirty  miles  from  Maybridge, 
yet  no  wilder  country  could  be  de- 
sired for  hiding.  He  had  it  all  care- 
fully planned,  down  to  renewing 
supplies  when  they  gave  out— but 
there  was  one  thing  he  forgot. 

That  fourth  night  would  have 
discouraged  a  stouter  heart.  He 
struggled  against  blinding  snow  to 
gather  brush  for  his  and  the  dogs' 
shelter  and  when  he  got  them  nicely 
bedded  down,  and  had  fallen  asleep, 
a  howl  augmented  the  shrieking  of 
the  wind,  his  dogs  snarled  and  barked 
and  in  an  instant  were  in  the  swirl 
of  a  tempest  far  more  terrible  than 
the  blizzard.  "Pea  Soup"  picked  up 
his  rifle  to  defend  himself  as  the  sav- 
age animals  hurtled  his  way.  He 
fired  blindly,  for  he  could  not  see 
them.  And  then  the  fight  ceased 
and  a  yelping  creature  departed 
through  the  blinding  storm  leaving 
Grenon  with  only  the  corpses  of  his 
canine  friends. 

At  daybreak  next  day  he  started 
to  reconnoitre  for  a  more  desirable 
haven  and  was  surprised  to  find  a 
deserted  shack  buried  to  the  roof 
with  snow:  three  hundred  yards 
away  was  an  iron  bridge  across  the 
Wahnapitei — =a  railroad  bridge!  Had 
he  his  dogs  he  would  have  retreated 
four  or  five  miles  into  the  wilderness. 
Then  he  reasoned  that  if  anyone 
came  after  him  especially  they  would 
find  him  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  as 
readily  as  close  to  a  railroad  track. 
He  could  take  a  chance  on  this 
shack  which  he  found  later  was  well 
hidden  from  view  from  the  track. 

A  few  days  later  a  thaw  came, 
rendering  the  use  of  moccasins  and 
snowshoes  decidedly  undesirable. 
The  shack  was  old  and  dirty  but 
well  preserved.  It  contained  only 
one  room  with  a  door  off  its  hinges 
and  a  window  without  lights.  "Pea 
Soup"  began  to  display  many  at- 
tributes that  would  have  made  him 
useful  in  an  army:  he  was,  above  all, 
tidy.    He  soon  had  a  habitable  camp.' 
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He  made  a  bunk  and  filled  it  with 
pine  branches.  He  could  partially 
undress  before  retiring  which  he 
could  not  do  outdoors.  He  contin- 
ued to  build  his  fire  for  cooking  out- 
side as  there  was  no  way  of  doing  it 
inside. 

The  spring  came  with  a  drive, 
leaving  no  between-season.  Grenon 
was  kept  indoors  for  weeks  owing 
to  the  flooded  condition  of  the  land, 
and  then  of  a  sudden  drought  came 
and  the  birds  made  merry.  He  had 
become  lazy,  sleeping  more  than 
half  his  hours  away  until  the  fine 
weather  brought  him  out.  He  kept  ac- 
tive then  enough,  bringing  in  an  odd 
partridge  and  oftentimes  a  rabbit. 

Solitude  was  making  a  wild  thing 
of  him.  Had  he  been  a  poet  he 
would  have  written  rhapsodies:  in- 
stead, he  fretted  lest  his  presence 
there  become  known.  Every  day 
a  train  passed  along  the  railroad 
and  he  shrank  into  a  corner  of  his 
shack  if  he  happened  to  be  in  or  hid 
himself  for  an  hour  if  outside.  Some 
day  that  train  would  stop  at  the 
bridge  and  a  man  in  uniform  would 
come  for  him.  He  was  afraid,  not 
that  he  would  be  thus  cornered, 
and  have  to  submit,  but  that  he 
would  probably  kill  his  pursuer. 

A  menace  worse  than  these  fears 
was  upon  him  almost  before  he  knew 
it.  It  came  in  the  night  with  a  faint 
droning  sound  and  he  was  awakened 
by  the  monotonous  hum  of  it.  It 
was  the  advance  picket  of  the  mus- 
quito  army  of  occupation,  millions 
strong.  The  first  night  was  one  of 
reconnoitering  and  Grenon  managed 
to  get  fitful  stretches  of  sleep.  When 
he  was  fully  awake  at  daylight  there 
were  flying  sentries  with  bayonets 
fixed,  moving  about  his  blankets. 
A  hundred  little  nodules  on  his  neck, 
his  forehead,  his  wrists  began  to 
sting  and  his  finger  nails  worked 
frenziedly  to  appease  the  itching, 
only  succeeding  in  opening  wounds 
for  fresh  attacks. 

He  overhauled  his  remaining  scanty 
stock  of  provisions  in  search  of  grease 
with  which  to  anoint  his  sores. 
There  was  nothing,  not  even  the 
saline  bacon  or  butter.  All  he  now 
had  left  were  bouillon  cubes.  Now 
was  the  time  to  start  for  town  and 


load  up  fresh  supplies.  He  dreaded 
it.  He  put  it  off  day  after  day,  long 
after  everything  was  eaten  up  and 
he  lived  solely  upon  the  fruits  of  his 
aim,  now  too  unreliable  to  net  him 
sufficient  food. 

The  virulent  stings  ate  into  his 
nerves  and  silver-legged  black  flies 
came  to  augment  the  torture  imposed 
by  their  longer-limbed  malefactors. 
Semi-starvation  threw  in  weight 
against  his  will  to  stay  and  one  day 
he  slung  his  blankets  over  his  shoul- 
der, loaded  his  rifle  and  sleuthed  a 
zig-zag  trail  toward  the  track. 

A  rabbit  scooted  across  the  brack- 
en-covered course  ahead  of  him  and 
he  paused  to  take  aim.  He  lost 
sight  of  the  animal  and  took  through 
the  tangled  brush  in  pursuit.  Here 
was  hope  interrupted  on  the  brink  of 
despair.  If  he  caught  the  rabbit  he 
would  have  a  good  meal  before  going 
farther  and  enough  grease  for  oint- 
ment. In  his  flurry  he  stumbled 
into  a  bog  hole  and  fell  against  the 
twisted  root  of  a  fallen  tree.  Throw- 
ing out  his  gun  arm  for  protection 
the  barrel  caught  in  one  of  the  coil- 
ing roots  and  bent  his  wrist  back. 
From  the  bog  hole  arose  a  furious 
horde  of  flies  which  attacked  him 
venomously.  They  alighted  on 
every  part  of  his  flesh  and  crowded 
into  his  ears,  and  nose  and  mouth, 
while  he  raved  and  swore  and  cried. 

He  crawled  out  of  the  tangled 
growth  and  dashed  across  a  beaver- 
meadow  in  a  hope  that  he  would 
outrun  the  pests.  But  he  only  ran 
into  fresh  battalions  of  them.  His 
flesh  was  sticky  from  the  gory  stabs. 
He  tore  his  coat  off  to  wrap  about 
his  head  and  neck.  He  thrashed 
about  in  the  bush,  farther  and  farther 
from  the  track,  with  the  frenzy  of 
madness.  And  the  flies  followed  him 
or  arose  in  new  swarms  to  envelope 
him.  His  coat  fell  away  from  his 
head  and  he  gave  it  no  concern, 
but  stumbled  on.  Now  the  enter- 
prising black  flies  crept  up  his  shirt 
sleeves  and  into  the  gaps  at  his  neck. 
He  tore  at  every  new  sting  until  his 
shirt  was  in  shreds.  For  hours  he 
fought  against  the  noisome  mass.  A 
howl  pierced  the  sunset  stillness  in 
bloodchilling  reverberations  and  in 
his  mania  he  thought  it  was  his  own 
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cry.  Foaming  ami  exhausted,  he 
threw  himself  down  and  tried  to 
outyell  the  weird  voice  that  rent  the 
air,  but  only  froth  and  low  moaning 
escaped  him. 

A  stealthy  thing  came  into  the 
woods  and  bore  softly  down  upon  the 
broken  body.  Grenon,  beyond  the 
thrall  of  terror  could  see  in  the  gray 
timber  wolf  only  the  symbol  of 
merciless  conscription.  When  the 
animal  yelped  to  the  spit  of  a  bullet 
from  across  the  haze  and  a  man  in 
khaki  took  its  place  Grenon  was 
babbling: 

"You're  too  late — the  war  is  over." 
These  words,  reiterated  in  simple 
sing-song  caused  the  man  who  looked 
at  him  to  shake  his  head.  Then, 
dashing  away  commiserating  thoughts 
he  bent  over  Grenon  and  shook  him: 

"Hey,  Pea-Soup,"  he  drawled, 
"turn  out!  The  logs  is  on  the  skid- 
way  waitin'  fer  someone  to  roll  their 
tails." 

Grenon  stared  for  a  moment  and 
repeated  his  litany. 

"What  a  raw  beefsteak  you've 
made  of  yourself!"  went  on  Bill 
Street.  "If  it  wuzn't  fer  your  voice 
I'd  think  you  wuz  any  old  settler 
with  a  notion  that  skeeters  wuz  good 
company.  Come  on,  boy,  never 
mind  about  the  war — let's  get  some- 
thin'  inside  ye." 

He  got  the  limp  body  into  a  stand- 
ing position  and  adroitly  swung  him 
round  so  that  he  could  carry  him  on 
his  back.  When  they  reached  the 
shack,  Bill  Street,  took  a  vial  of 
carbolic  acid  from  his  pocket  and 
tinctured  a  basin  of  water  with  which 
he  laved  the  exposed  parts  of  Gren- 
on's  body. 

Bill  wore  a  broad  hat-  and  his 
khaki  suit  were  prospector's  clothes. 
Grenon  ceased  muttering  and  regard- 
ed Bill  in  a  dazed  way. 

"You  poor  nut!"  condoled  Bill, 
as  he  tried  to  make  a  clean  man  out 
of  Grenon.  "Whiskers  is  all  right 
in  winter  but  not  in  bug  weather. 
See,  I  got  a  close  crop  all  around 
before  I  left  town.  Got  me  a  new 
safety  razor,  too,  so's  the  flies  won't 
have  much  to  fasten  on,  see.  Bad 
swellin'  in  that  wrist,  Bud.  We'll 
fix  that  up  with  a  real  red-cross 
bandage.    When   a  guy  goes  into 


the  bush  he  needs  a  first-aid  outfit. 
Ye  git  to  know  a  lot  o'  things  by  the 
time  ye  git  to  be  my  age." 

Bill  worked  silently  for  awhile  and 
when  he  had  washed  his  patient 
all  pver,  he  shook  out  the  blankets 
and  tucked  him  in,  naked.  He  rub- 
bed oil  on  the  boy's  face  and  then 
commanded : 

"Now,  talk!" 

"Thanks,"  murmured  the  lad, 
faintly. 

"That's  all  right.  Now  I'm  goiir 
to  fetch  my  tent  and  grub  to  this 
camp.  I  got  lots  o'  cheese-cloth  to 
put  up  on  the  winders  and  we'll 
fight  these  sword-swallows  to  a  stand- 
still!" 

He  was  back  in  an  hour  building 
a  fire  to  make  a  meal. 

"Meantime,  have  some  o'  this," 
he  invited,  producing  a  bottle  of 
pain  killer.    "This  is  nootral  booze.'* 

Grenon  took  a  gulp  of  it  and 
interest  in  life  revived. 

"How'd  you  find  me?"  he  asked 
Bill. 

"Oh,  jest  cussed  dog-scent.  Was- 
n't lookin'  fer  you  special  but  know'd 
I'd  meet  up  with  ye  sometime.  Got 
me  a  miner's  license  down  to  May- 
bridge  to  try  me  luck  at  somethin' 
different.  They  been  findin'  gold 
down  on  the  Wahnapitei.  Now  thai 
gold  starts  somewhere,  doesn't  it? 
Well,  I'm  lookin'  fer  that  spot  and 
it  can't  be  far  from  here." 

"What  you  going  to  do  with  me?" 
asked  the  lad,  sharply. 

"Goin'  to  feed  ye  and  maybe  you 
and  me'll  git  to  be  pals.  Maybe 
you'd  rather  not — it's  all  the  same 
to  yer  uncle  Bill." 

"Why  don't  the  flies  bite  you?" 
persisted  the  boy. 

'sThey  don't  like  to  git  their  feet 
wet,  so  I  jest  keeps  me  complexion 
damp  all  the  time." 

Grenon  gulped  down  the  tea  that 
was  made  for  him  and  after  eating 
heartily  he  and  Bill  Street  retired. 

Next  morning  Bill  asked  Grenon: 

"Have  ye  been  fightin'  flies  dry 
since  they  come  out?" 

"Dry?"  queried  Grenon. 

"Yes,  haven't  ye  been  puttin'  on 
oil?" 

"None  to  put  on,"  said  Grenon. 
"Why  boy,  that  spring  down  there 
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is  full  of  it.  If  ye  hadn't  anything 
else  why  didn't  ye  use  water?  Keep 
moist — that's  fly  season  motto.  But 
that  there  spring — I'm  hootin'  wor- 
ried about  that — wouldn't  be's'prised 
but  what  there's  oil  under  this  swamp. 
Say,  now,  wouldn't  an  oil  boom  be 
jest  as  good  as  gold?  By  crick,  as 
soon  as  ye  kin  git  around,  we're  goin' 
to  town  and  let  it  gradg'ly  leak  out 
about  there  bein'  oil  runnin'  wild  in 
the  Wahnapitei.  Won't  nobody  bite? 
Well,  yer  askin'!" 

The  boy  did  not  say  anything 
about  the  trip  to  town  until  the  day 
Bill  announced  that  they  were  to 
start,  when  the  boy  looked  at  him 
suspiciously. 

"You  won't  hand  me  over?"  he 
asked.  x 

"Say,  kid,"  said  Bill,  dropping  his 
kit  bag,  jamming  both  fists  into  his 
back  trousers  pockets  and  bending 
over  the  top  half  of  his  body  in  a 
menacing  way.  "Cut  that  kind  o' 
dope.    We're  pals,  ain't  we?" 

The  day  spent  in  Maybridge  was 
one  of  careful  circumlocution.  Bill 
and  "Pea-Soup"  stayed  together. 
In  the  barber  shop  they  both  went 
through  the  details  of  shave-hair- 
trim-shampoo-singe-headrub-oil  and 
emerged  in  the  bloom  of  adolescence. 

Bill  whisked  his  pal  across  the 
street  to  a  clothiers  and  decked  him 
out  in  khaki  ducks  like  his  own  and 
bought  him  new  underclothes.  They 
visited  the  mining  recorder's  office 
and  there  Bill  let  it  "leak  out"  about 
the  oil. 

"It's  there,"  he  affirmed,  "and 
God  only  knows  what's  keepin'  it 
from  bustin'  out  and  floodin'  the 
country." 

"Now,"  he  said  to  Grenon  as  they 
were  leaving  that  office,  "We'll  git 
us  another  case  o'  pepper  water  and 
a  stack  of  other  necessaries  and  beat 
it  before  the  oil  rush  starts." 

"What  we  going  to  do  if  there  is 
no  rush?"  asked  "Pea-Soup." 

"Say,  are  we  pals  or  ain't  we?" 
asked  Bill,  pointedly. 

"I'm  sticking,  Bill — I  didn't  mean 
anything,"  said  Grenon. 

"That's  all  right,  kid.  There'll 
be  a  rush  all  right.  Didn't  ye  see 
me  sowin'  the  stampede  seeds  in  the 
right  place?" 


Bill  was  right.  Humanity  tumbled 
into  the  Wahnapitei  valley  as  if  upset 
out  of  a  cloud.  They  came  in  a 
hurry,  which  means  without  any- 
thing much  but  a  miner's  license — 
and  some  even  forgot  that. 

Every  day  brought  a  horde  of 
them.  The  first  arrivals  were  from 
adjacent  mining  towns  but  within 
a  week  they  were  coming  from  Pitts- 
burg. Like  Caesar,  they  came,  they 
saw,  they  swore — and  stayed  to  feed 
the  flies. 

They  all  wanted  to  examine  the 
source  and  Bill  allowed  one  or  two 
to  sample  the  spring — then  he  and 
"Pea-Soup"  took  turns  guarding  it. 
Any  more  who  wanted  samples  could 
have  them  at  a  dollar  a  bottle — pain 
killer  size. 

They  paid  the  price  grudgingly 
and  smothered  their  grudge  in  the 
"oil"  to  ward  off  the  flies.  They 
were  an  unhappy  group  of  pros- 
pectors, many  ready  to  give  up  the 
first  day. 

One  lamentable  case  came  to  Bill 
and  said  he  hadn't  a  dollar  in  the 
world  and  would  go  crazy  unless  he 
had  something  to  put  on  his  stings. 
Bill  invited  him  to  splash  himself 
well  in  the  spring  and  gave  him  a 
bottle  to  take  away  with  him. 

"When  that's  gone,  come  bacjc  fer 
more,  unless  ye  strike  some  on  yer 
own  claim." 

That '  it  pays  to  advertise  was 
proved  by  the  rush  for  samples  of 
the  spring  water  to  be  used  for  fly  oil 
and  Bill  was  forced  to  go  to  May- 
bridge  for  six  more  cases  of  pain- 
killer, leaving  the  befriended  pros- 
pector to  change  shifts  with  "Pea- 
Soup"  in  watching  the  spring.  He 
sold  the  pain-killer  at  a  good  profit 
and  the  holders  of  the  bottles  present- 
ed them  for  refilling  with  "oil"  at  a 
dollar  a  refill. 

Business  was  running  briskly  up 
to  the  time  a  certain  mining  engineer 
arrived  at  the  camp.  He  had  decided 
to  sink  a  hundred  dollars  in  railway 
fare  and  rations  as  a  bet  with  himself 
that  there  was  no  oil  in  the  Wah- 
napitei region. 

He  cited  history,  geology  and 
horse  sense  to  prove  that  there  never 
was  enough  vegetation  in  that  rock- 
ribbed  region  to  press  down  into 
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enough  oil  to  lubricate  a  grindstone. 
If  oil  there  was  to  warrant  such  an 
immigration  as  he  heard  was  now  in 
the  valley,  it  was  assuredly  a  freak 
of  nature.  The  only  clue  to  an  oil 
possibility  was  the  limestone  strata 
beneath  the  cedar  swamp  covering 
an  area  of  twenty  square  miles. 
Skeptical  from  the  first  he  risked  the 
trip  on  the  strength  of  many  dis- 
coveries in  the  north  resulting  con- 
trary to  all  geological  signs.  And 
when  he  arrived  at  the  spring  he 
sat  down  cross-legged  and  rocked 
backward  and  forward  with  con- 
vulsive laughter. 

Bill  grinned  from  pure  contagion 
and  asked  : 

"What's  ticklin'  ye,  old  sport?" 

Benny  Coldring  stopped  long 
enough  to  dig  a  handful  of  black  flies 
out  of  his  eyes,  ears  and  nose,  and 
then  articulated: 

"Oh,  what  an  easy  nut?  And  all 
I  had  to  do  was  think-^-only  once. 
Oil!  Ye  stars  of  Golconda!  Ye 
stones  that  bleed!  Well,  what  are 
you  grinning  at?"  soberly  addressing 
Bill. 

"What  do  you  know  about  oil?" 
asked  Bill. 

"What  should  I  know?  Tell  your 
story  first.  How  did  you  discover 
it?" 

The  good  humor  of  Coldring  seem- 
ed to  take  on  in  the  camp  and  in  a 
short  time  a  crowd  had  gathered  at 
the  spring.  Many  of  them  were 
far  from  humor-struck,  however, 
wrapped  up  in  swathings  against 
the  attack  of  the  best  cursed  insect 
in  the  universe.  Some  had  torn  the 
linings  out  of  their  clothes  to  tie 
around  their  heads  and  necks  and 
wrists  while  they  sweltered  in  the 
heat. 

"It  was  here,"  began  Bill,  "that 
we  got  the  clue  to  the  riches  held  in 
the  bosom  of  mother  earth." 

"Which,"  interrupted  a  wag,  "take 
wings  when  they  get  to  surface." 

"And  bore  for  blood,"  cut  in  an- 
other. 

Coldring  started  to  laugh  but  cut 
it  short. 

"By  Heck,"  he  said.  "If  there's 
oil  in  that  spring,  I'm  going  in  for  a 
swim,"  and  he  started  to  cup  up 
some  of  it  to  rub  on  his  face. 


"Say,  boss,  why  don't  you  charge 
him  the  regular  rate?"  asked  one  of 
the  crowd. 

"This  is  bargain  day,"  said  Bill, 
"the  spring's  free." 

In  a  moment  the  crowd  jostled 
each  other  to  get  a  good  soaking  in 
the  beneficent  spring,  while  Coldring 
stepped  back  and  marveled  at  the 
stampede. 

"Think  it  was  a  shrine  or  some- 
thing," he  commented,  "Go  on  with 
the  story." 

"Well,"  said  Bill,  "when  we  saw 
there  wuz  oil  we  know'd  we  could 
draw  a  crowd.  And  we  know'd 
there  wuz  flies  to  beat  the  devil. 
So  we  decided  to  get  us  licenses  and 
wait  fer  the  oil  rush  and  nacher'ly 
wuz  prepared  with  bottles  to  dis- 
pense the  stuff  that  would  be  most  in 
demand.  First  thing  they  sez  is 
'dam  a  dry  country'  so  out  comes 
mister  pain-killer:  then  they  sez, 
'dam  the  flies,'  and  out  comes  the 
fly  oil!" 

Coldring  laughed. 
"Then,"  he  said,  "you're  really  not 
sure  that  there  is  not  lots  of  oil  here?" 

"Say,"  drawled  Bill.  "What  d'ye 
suppose  this  shack's  here  fer?  Well, 
I'll  tell  ye.  When  that  bridge  yon- 
der wuz  bein'  put  up  Bill  Street  wuz 
foreman  o'  the  bridge  gang.  We  had 
a  camp  here.  We  kep  a  lot  o'  sup- 
plies on  the  job — and  six  or  seven 
barrels  of  oil.  Well,  Bill  Street  got 
tired  o'  the  job  and  went  lumber- 
jackin'  and  o'  course  don't  know 
what  happened  after  that,  but  bein' 
here  now  and  thinkin'  it  :>ver  don't 
it  seem  nach'rel  to  ye  that  when  they 
broke  up  they  left  a  lot  of  oil  behind 
which  when  the  barrels  got  kind  o' 
rotted  leaked  into  the  earth  and 
spoiled  a  dam  good  spring?" 

"Now,  you're  talking,  Bill  Street. 
By  the  way,  do  you  remember  the 
water-boy  that  was  always  asking 
you  bothersome  questions?" 

"Do  I?  Say,  you  ain't  little  Red 
Herrin'  that  used  to — 'course  ye  are! 
Well,  I'm  spanked!" 

The  crowd  began  to  draw  closer 
to  catch  the  story  demanded  by 
Coldring  but  they  were  just  in  time 
to  miss  it.  Coldring  addressed  them: 
"Boys,  we're  stung.  If  we're  good 
sports  we'll  chalk  this  expedition  up 
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to  experience  and  go  back  to  plain 
wages.  All  the  oil  that's  here  is 
refined  oil  that  has  exuded  through 
the  earth  from  an  old  oil  cache  used 
by  the  railroad  when  they  were 
building'  that  bridge.  I  know,  be- 
cause I  was  water-boy  on  that  outfit 
when  they  broke  up  and  left  the  oil 
behind.  When  I  heard  of  this  rush 
I  was  fooled  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
you,  never  thinking  about  the  old 
oil  cacne  until  I  arrived!" 

"We're  stung  good  an  plenty," 
said  the  wag,  crushing  six  mosquitos 
with  one  smash. 

"Pea-Soup"  was  asleep  when  this 
scene  was  enacted.  When  he  awoke 
to  take  over  his  turn  at  watching  the 
spring,  Bill  announced: 

"This  is  our  last  day,  Bud.  We're 
pullin'  out.  Here's  yer  share  of  the 
profits!"  and  he  doled  out  a  goodly 
sum. 


"What  are  we  going  to  do  now?" 
asked  "Pea-Soup"  counting  his  share 
of  the  oil  boom  receipts. 

"What  did  ye  larn  most  since  ye 
come  up  here?"  asked  Bill. 

"Me?  Oh,  I  guess  what  I  learned 
most  was  that  flies  are  not  so  hard  to 
handle  once  you  learn  how.  I  seem 
to  have  worked  hard  and  suffered  a 
lot  and  didn't  have  to  do  it.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  do  now, 
Bill?" 

"Do?  We're  pals,  ain't  we?"  de- 
manded Bill. 

"Sure,  Bill,  but—"  began  "Pea- 
Soup." 

"But,  nothin'.  What  you  think 
I  been  keepin'  a  clean  mug  and  look- 
in'  young  fer?  We're  goin'  you  and 
me,. to  sign  up  together  see?" 

"I  see,"  said  Grenon,  grinning 
with  relief. 


THE  END  OF  THE  CHASE 


A  moose  shot  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams  of  Philadelphia  in  the  vicinity  of  Minnitaki  Lake 
south  of  Sioux  Lookout  on  the  Canadian  Government  Railways.  This  locality,  is  reached  by 
the  "Transcontinental  Route"  from  Toronto,  via  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Temiskaming  and 
Ontario  Railways  to  Cochrane,  Northern  Ontario,  thence  by  C.  G.  R>s.  The  spread  of  the 
antlers  of  this  animal  measured  47^  inches. 


Part  IV. -A  YEAR  WITH  THE  DEER 

H.  C.  Haddon 


MID-JUNE  found  the  wild  roses 
a-riot  with  their  wealth  of  bloom, 
broad  petals  pink  and  frail  and 
sweet  in  their  short  lived  day.  The 
hills  lay  calm  and  quiet,  bathed  in  the 
sunshine  that  brought  content  and 
rest,  flooding  valley  and  hillside  with 
its  lavish  warmth  and  penetrating 
even  the  thick  foliage  of  the  big 
timber,  so  that  the  sunbeams  danced 
through  the  leaves  until  they  reached 
the  soft  moist  floor  of  the  forest. 
Over  the  whole  world  seemed  spread 
a  mantle  of  laziness.  Mid-day,  with 
its  rapidly  increasing  heat  found 
the  hillside  deserted  except  for  the 
sun  loving  gophers  that  idled  at  the 
mouths  of  their  burrows,  repeating 
interminably  their  single  monotonous 
whistle. 

From  flower  to  flower  the  humble 


bee  buzzes  his  clumsy  way,  his  legs 
burdened  with  the  yellow  pollen  that 
he  has  gone  a-labouring  all  the  day 
to  secure.  Big  butterflies  sit  sunning 
themselves  upon  convenient  rocks 
and  stones,  opening  and  shutting 
their  gaudy  coloured  wings,  or  chas- 
ing each  other  aimlessly  across  the 
open  spaces.  Only  the  ants  are 
working,  bustling  and  hurrying  tire- 
lessly upon  their  silly  errands. 

The  hills  seem  resting,  as  a  trav- 
eller rests  at  the  end  of  a  long  journey. 
Behind,  forgotten  now,  is  winter  and 
its  problems,  and  not  yet  come  the 
autumn  With  its  winds  that  hint  of 
snow.  Now,  in  a  world  of  sunshine 
and  of  feed  a-plenty,  nursery  and 
nest  are  in  evidence  on  every  hand, 
a  symbcl  of  the  eternal  youth  of  the 
world. 
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Nodding  pine  grass  covers  the  open 
hillside,  or  wherever  the  big  trees 
break  up  to  form  little  natural  mea- 
dows, and  clotted  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  open  spaces  the  wild 
flowers  wave  and  bend  in  every 
p  issing  breeze,  here  big  patches  of 
purple  nentslemon,  there  the  lupin, 
blue  and  gold,  mingling  with  the 
round  white  flower  heads  of  the  wild 
garlic.  The  white  flowers  of  the 
salmon  berry  are  everywhere;  rarer, 
but  making  more  of  a  display  are  the 
bushes  of  the  mock  orange,  with  the 
|(  ng  sprays  covered  with  blossom. 
Gaining  a  scanty  foothold  among  the 
recks,  the  stone-crop  opens  its  yelbw 
(lowers  and  blooms  and  lives  before 
the  fierce  heat  of  August  dries  up  the 
moisture  that  it  craves.  Peavine 
mingles  with  the  pine  grass,  an  ever 
open  invitation  to  the  working  bees 
that  visit  it  continually  during  the 
long  hours  of  daylight. 

With  the  coming  of  late  afternoon, 
as  the  sun  hangs  low  over  the  further 
lulls,  the  hillside  yawns  and  shakes 
herself  and  then  wakes  up  to  new  life. 
A  yearling  bear  works  up  from  the 
swamp  belcw,  feeding  as  he  travels 
snatching  a  few  mouthfuls  of  grass 
here  and  farther  on  turning  over  a 
flat  rock  to  secure  a  single  beetle 
that  is  not  quick  enough  to  escape. 
Up  at  the  crest  of  the  hill  he  tears  a 
rotten  log  to  pieces  to  get  at  the 
swarming  black  ants  inside,  and  fcr  a 
few  minutes  licks  them  up  in  comical 
enjoyment,  before  disappearing  from 
sight  in  the  bench  behind. 

A  couple  of  red  squirrels  run  and 
play  and  chase  each  other  through  the 
long  grass  to  the  meadow,  to  gain  the 
-safety  of  a  tree  with  sudden  screaming 
chattering  as  a  gliding  shadow  warns 
them  of  the  big  hawk  that  comes 
sailing  on  steady  wings  around  the 
edge  of  the  meadow. 

A  little  company  cf  chickadees 
alight  amcng  a  patch  of  willows  and 
work  and  scramble  their  way  through 
the  branches,  hanging  head  down- 
wards beneath  some  swaying  spray 
or  hopping  from  limb  to  limb,  calling 
to  each  other  with  their  cheerful 
whistle,  chick  a  dee,  dee,  dee,  chick  a 
dee,  dee.  Gradually  the  sun  sinks 
lower  and  lower  towards  the  western 
hills,  and  finally  dips  out  of  sight 


altogether.  Up  on  the  top  of  a  big 
fir  a  robin  sings  his  vesper  song  as  the 
long  mellow  twilight  comes  creeping 
across  the  valley,  and  the  cool  night 
winds  come  drifting  down  the  draws. 

Then  suddenly  two  dees  and  their 
fawns  appear  as  if  by  magic  from 
among  the  trees,  so  quietly  and  quick- 
ly that  your  eyes  can  scarcely  follow 
them,  or  your  ears  hear  them.  There 
one  minute  was  the  meadow,  empty, 
and  the  next  second  the  deer  are  there, 
cropping  at  the  grass. 

The  does  are  not  hungry,  for  they 
have  been  nibbling  at  tender  twigs  for 
the  last  hour,  and  now  they  wander 
across  the  meadow,  snatching  a  few 
bites  here  and  there,  and  stopping 
every  minute  to  stand  like  statues 
looking  down  into  the  valley.  So 
they  wander  through  the  cool  clois- 
tered aisles  of  the  big  timber,  and 
after  them  the  four  fawns. 

Then  suddenly  with  a  snort 
the  leading  doe  goes  off  on  the 
jump,  to  be  followed  instantly  by 
her  companion,  both  of  them  calling 
to  the  frightened  fawns  to  follow. 

There  is  no  danger — only  here  in  the 
gloaming  an  hour  of  schooling  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fawns.  This  of 
course  the  dees  cannot  explain,  and  to 
the  fawns,  still  half  awed  with  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  comes  only 
the  knowledge  that  their  leaders 
have  commanded  flight,  and  that 
instinct  urges  obedience.  So  they 
too  break  into  the  jump  to  try  and 
keep  up  with  the  mothers  who  seem 
in  no  hurry  to  wait  for  them. 

On  every  hand  the  big  silent  trees, 
rank  after  rank,  their  foliage 
scarcely  stirred  in  the  evening  breezes. 
Away  from  the  open  spaces  of  the 
meadows  the  gloom  is  deepened  in  the 
timber,  and  the  light  is  fast  failing 
into  darkness. 

Everywhere  among  the  trees  are 
the  bodies  of  the  fallen — here  a  single 
big  fir  lying  half  rotten  and  moss 
covered,  there  a  veritable  tangle  of 
windfalls  that  form  an  effec+ual  bar- 
rier to  rapid  progress — and  wandering 
and  twisting  aimlessly,  and  yet  even- 
tually arriving  at  its  destination,  is 
the  game  trail  that  the  does  have 
taken  to. 

Picture  the  scene,  if  you  like,  while 
the  fawns  learn  their  two  fold  lesson. 
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The  big  white  flags  of  the  does  stand 
out  with  startling  conspicuousness 


"And  at  their  head  the  big  buck,  the  leader  ot  the 
!)  and,  his  band." 


in  the  shadows  of  the  timber,  a  clear 
waving  beckoning  signal  for  the 
fawns / to  follow.  So  they  dig  their 
little  feet  into  the  earth  beneath 
them,  and  go  off  on  the  jump  after 
the  flags  that  pick  out  the  way  for 
them  to  travel,  each  one  in  turn  ele- 
vating his  own  little  tail  as  a  sign 
to  those  that  follow  after.  Seeing 
it  you  can  but  marvel,  as  all  of 
Nature's  actions  give  you  cause  to 
wonder. 

With  their  protective  colouring 
and  the  gloom  and  shadows  of  the 
timber  the  does  are  almost  invisible. 
While  they  remain  standing  still  you 
strain  your  eyes  in  vain  to  pick  them 
out — and  then,  with  the  first  step 
they  take  up  go  the  flags,  and  all  the 
fawns  have  to  do  is  to  turn  where 
they  turned,  rise  where  they  jumped 
— and  at  the  end  they  have  found 
their  way  over  an  unknown  game 
trail  in  the  dusk  that  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  even  in  the  daylight. 

For  that  is  what  the  flags  are  for, 
the  reason  why  Nature  has  given  to 
the  white  tailed  deer  the  vivid  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  that  has 
stuck  to  them  as  a  name.  While 
they  are  standing  still,  watching  you 
and  wondering  what  ycu  are,  they 
keep  their  tails  down,  and  their 
protective  colouring  hides  them,  and 
the  shadows  and  the  dusk  complete 
the  protection.  Remain  perfectly 
still,  and  the  doe  will  stamp  her 
front  foot  at  you,  time  and  time 
again,  until  you  make  some  move- 
ment to  show  what  you  are.  Then, 
with  a  snort  she  goes  off  on  the  jump, 
tail  erect  at  once,  and  from  a  near  by 
thicket  the  two  fawns  break  out,  to 
follow  the  white  waving  flag  without 
question. 

For  this  same  reason  the  rabbit  also 
wears  a  white  tail  that  stands  out 
plainly  in  the  dusk  when  the  grey 
of  the  fur  is  invisible,  and  that  shows 
the  way  to  those  behind  as  she  takes 
to  runway  or  burrow. 

The  one  point  that  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile is  that  this  white  flag,  while 
picking  out  the  road  to  safety  for  the 
young  is  a  source  cf  guidance  also 
for  the  pursuing  danger.  This  Na- 
ture never  considers.  The  individual 
does  not  matter  as  long  as  the  off- 
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spring  are  saved,  for  they  in  their 
turn  will  continue  the  species.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  salmon  that 
lives  its  four  years,  then  spawns  and 
dies,  with  its  life  work  accomplished. 
So  during  the  long  days  and  warmth 
and  mellowness  of  summer  the  fawns 
lived  and  played  and  learnt  their 
lessons  in  the  greatest  pf  all  games — 
Life.  Often  the  big,  buck  would 
come  and  join  them  in  their  play, 
sometimes  a  younger  buck,  sometimes 
a  younger  doe  that  had  lost  her 
single  fawn.  As  the  warmer  weather 
came  the  deer  moved  down  to  the 
lake,  and  the  moist  ground  round  it 
was  covered  with  their  tracks. 

From  the  lake  up  through  the  tim- 
ber to  the  bench  above  and  from 
there  to  the  basin  where  the  deer 
had  wintered  led  a  number  of  small 
winding  game  trails,  used  and  made 
principally  by  the  deer,  and  yet 
furnishing  to  all  who  had  eyes 
to  see  a  br^ad  highway  from  ho  "if 
and  claw,  i  hese  trails  the  fawns 
were  taken  over  again  and  again  until 
they  knew  the  different  runways 
and  where  they  led  to. 

Often  the  big  buck  would  find  one 
of  the  does  and  her  fawns  in  the  cool 
swamp  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  and 
here,  in  the  tangle  of  lying  logs  and 
trees  was  another  favourite  play- 
ground for  the  education  of  the  fawns. 
vSee  where  a  big  cedar  has  fallen  and 
lies  supported  on  a  stump,  stretching 
out  over  the  lake. 

Not  so  very  high  above  the  ground 
yet  it  furnishes  the  commonest  ob- 
stacle that  is  met  with  in  travelling 
through  the  hills.  To  the  big  buck, 
with  his  splendid  size  and  strength 
it  presents  no  problem.  He  leads 
the  way  never  hesistating  as  he  clears 
it  without  visible  effort,  and  after  him 
the-  .doe,  taking  it  just  as  easily 
without  breaking  her  stride.  So, 
when  the  fawns  come  to  it  they  also 
make  the  attempt,  knowing  that 
their  leaders  have  done  so,  and 
clearing  it  without  mishap,  and  land- 
ing on  the  other  side,  stiff  legged  and 
steady  without  losing  their  balance. 

So.  a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  in  a 
hundred  different  ways  the  fawns 
learnt  their  lessons  in  the  schoolroom 
of  the  hills,  always  growing  in  size 


and  strength  as  the  calm  peaceful 
weeks  slipped  by. 


"Up  at  the  very  top  the  big  buck  stands  looking 
down  at  the  lake." 
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They  still  wore  their  first  spotted 
coat,  and  would  do  so  until  the 
colder  nights  of  autumn  set  all  the 
deer  shedding  their  summer  coats  and 
growing  their  heavy  winter  ones. 
The  first  winter  of  their  lives  they 
usually  spend  with  the  does  that 
bore  them,  for  they  will  not  breed 
until  seventeen  or  eighteen  months 
old.  So,  in  their  second  summer 
while  the  older  does  are  again  busy 
with  the  fawns,  and  the  bands  are 
broken  up,  the  yearlings  wander  and 
move  round  till  the  love  months  find 
them  gathered  up  into  the  harem  of 
some  buck,  to  play  their  part  and  fill 
their  place  in  the  complex  scheme  of 
things  called  Life. 

As  the  summer  passed  the  big  buck 
showed  less  and  less  inclination  to 
spend  long  hours  wandering  round 
his  range,  and  preferred  instead  to 
lie  up  in  the  swamp,  or  in  the  timber 
in  close  proximity  to  one  of  the 
meadows.    Early  June  found  his  new 
horns  starting  to  grow — first  merely 
a  couple  of  soft  velvety  knobs — but 
growing  as  the  weeks  passed  until 
late  summer  found  his  antlers  at  the 
full,  though  still  in  the  velvet.  At 
first,  as  they  grow,  the  horns  are  soft 
and  tender  and  alive,  but  once  the 
full  growth  is  completed  the  blood 
vessels  that  have  fed  them  dry  up, 
and  the  horns  receive  no  more  nour- 
ishment.   Then,    with    the  growth 
completed  they  harden  up,  and  at 
this  time  they  are  a  source  of  con- 
siderable pain  to  the  animal.  As 
they  harden,  the  velvet,  the  outer 
skin  of  the  horn,  dies  and  dries,  and 
finally  peels  off.    So  you  can  some- 
times come  on  the  bucks  as  they  are 
emerging  from  the  velvet,  rubbing 
and  scraping  their  horns  against  some 
convenient    tree.       The  irritation 
seems  to  be  considerable,  and  the 
flies  are  another  source  of  annoyance, 
and  at  this  stage  the  bucks  do  not 
care  to  move  around  a  great  deal, 
preferring  instead  to  hide  themselves 
away  until  their  horns  are  hardened. 

Gradually  the  summer  burnt  itself 
out  .  August  with  its  fierce  heat  ending 
with  several  big  storms  that  sent  the 
thunder  crashing  and  roaring  through 
the  hills.  The  drenching  rain  that 
followed  seemed  to  clear  the  air,  so 


that  much  of  the  oppressive  sultry 
heat  was  gone. 

So  slowly  that  you  could  scarcely 
notice  the  change  autumn  began  to 
take  summer's  place.  Flowers  that 
had  blossomed  riotously  were  dead, 
and  in  their  place  instead  the  seed 
pods  that  they  had  lived  to  produce. 
With  many  berries  the  bears  grew 
fat  in  preparation  for  their  long 
winter's  sleep.  The  gophers,  the 
earliest  of  the  hibernating  animals 
were  already  gone  till  the  spring 
warmth  should  call  them  out  again. 
The  summer  birds,  swallows  and  hum- 
ming birds  and  flycatchers,  slipped 
away.  Up  on  the  higher  summits 
came  a  sudden  early  fall  of  snow- 
lying  but  a  few  short  hours  and  then 
away  again,  but  sounding  the  warn- 
ing to  the  summer  migrants  who 
would  still  linger. 

Beside  the  lake  one  afternoon  the 
big  buck  found  the  youngest  doe 
that  had  lost  her  fawn  early  in 
the  spring.  With  her  was  another 
doe,  with  a  single  fawn  (now  a  sturdy 
youngster)  and  a  young  buck  with 
but  two  points  on  either  side  of  his 
head.  Beside  the  big  buck  he  looked 
little  better  than  a  fawn  himself, 
and  he  must  have  realized  how  small 
a  chance  he  had,  for  sometime  during 
the  following  night  he  left  the  little 
band  and  went  on  his  way  alone, 
veering  rcund  eventually  to  the 
southward  of  the  lake. 

As  for  the  big  buck,  a  king  new 
crowned  with  the  majesty  of  his 
splendid  antlers,  and  at  the  threshold 
of  his  kingdom,  he  remained  with  the 
two  does,  and  within  a  few  days  they 
joined  up  with  the  other  two  does  and 
their  four  fawns. 

So  September  slipped  away,  and 
October  came,  the  month  of  leaves, 
and  with  it  all  the  glory  of  the  Indian 
summer.  The  nights  grew  colder, 
and  intensely  silent,  and  in  the  early 
mornings  the  ground  was  white  with 
frost.  The  spirit  of  Fall  crept  into 
the  air,  indescribable,  indefinable, 
yet  always  subtly  present-  -  here  in  the 
mellow  gold  or  scarlet  red  of  the 
leaves,  there  in  the  smell  of  dying 
vegetation,  and  everywhere  in  the 
breezes  that  blow  down  from  the 
summits   laden  with   the   tang  of 
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new  snow — the  Spirit  of  Fall,  of  Love 
and  Courtship. 

There  lies  the  lake,  primeval,  eter- 
nal, calm  and  unruffled  in  the  peace 
of  the  late  afternoon.  Over  at  the 
end  the  big  buck  comes  out  of  the 
swamp,  and  with  him  the  four  does 
and  the  fawns,  and  together  they  all 
work  their  way  up  the  hillside,  now 
one,  now  another  hidden  by  the  trees. 

Up  at  the  very  top  the  big  buck 
s  tands  looking  down  at  the  lake, 
sampling  the  breezes  that  come  to 
him,  a  splendid  picture  with  his 
magnificent  size  and  strength. 


So  for  a  minute,  and  then  he 
hastens  to  catch  up  with  the  does  who 
are  already  ranging  ahead. 

Slowly  the  shadows  creep  across 
the  valley.  Further  up  the  hillside 
a  horned  owl  began  to  call,  mournful, 
monotonous.  Up  in  the  timber  the 
deer  circled  round  before  bedding  down 
for  the  night,  still  feeding  as  they 
travelled,  and  at  their  head  the  big 
buck,  the  leader  of  the  band,  his 

band  and  night  closed  down  upon 

them,  a  night  of  stars  with  the  cres- 
cent love-moon  hanging  low  in  the 
sky. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD 

J.  A.  BoNNpY 


LATE  in  October,  1917,  many  colored 
leaves  were  falling  gently  to  the  ground 
reminding  our  hunt  club  of  many  happy 
days  spent  in  the  north'  woods.  So  insistent 
did  the  call  of  the  wild  become  that  a  date  was 
set  for  a  meeting  and  the  club  assembled  to 
plan  for  another  outing  to  take  place  at  an 
early  date.  As  a  result  of  these  plans  we 
went  to  our  hunting  grounds  via  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  which  gave  us  good 
accommodation.  Our  party  consisted  of  Capt. 
B.  Atchison,  secretary-treasurer  G.  Adams,  T. 
Garner,  E.  Yonge.  W.  B.  Tait,  G.  Little,  E. 
Harris,  R.  Hutchinson,  Prof.  Mosley  ,  C. 
Bonney  and  J.  A.  Bonney. 

Our  train  was  scheduled  to  leave  the 
Union  Station,  Toronto,  at  10.30  on  October 
29th,  but  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
hunters  and  supplies  did  not  pull  out  till 
11.35  that  night  and  we  arrived  at  our  des- 
tination the  following  day  at  7.20  p.m.  We 
were  fixed  up  for  that  night  by  a  friend  and 
the  following  morning  were  given  a  record 
breakfast,  fresh  fish  being  on  the  menu,  after 
which  we  proceded  to  take  our  supplies 
out  to  our  camping  grounds-  where  we  put 
up  our  tents,  one  cook  tent  14  x  16  one 
sleeping  tent  12  x  16  and  another  for  the 
dunnage  10  x  14.  Supper  over  we  filled  up 
our  pipes  with  the  good  tobacco  and  proceeded 
to  enjOy  ourselves.  "Prof."  gave  us  some 
cornet  solos  and  we  had  a  number  of  songs 
in  which  all  joined. 

The  next  morning  was  November  2nd  and 
after  a  ramble  about  we  returned  to  camp  at 
11.30  having  seen  no  signs  of  game  of  any 


description.  We  decided  to  go  on  the  west 
side  of  the  railway  next  time  and  had  not 
gone  far  before  we  saw  plenty  signs  of  deer, 
also  signs  of  moose.  Consequently  we  placed 
our  firing  line,  let  down  the  dogs  and  had  a 
run.  T.  Garner  was  the  first  to  open  the 
count  by  getting  a  deer  with  two  nice  shots 
in  the  neck,  which  counted  number  one. 
The  next  day  our  cornet  soloist  with  the  aid 
of  several  revolvers  and  a  .30-30  Remington 
succeeded  in  landing  deer'1  number  two, 
a  little  spike  horn  deer.  The  following  day 
we  had  a  run  at  two  but  failed  to  tally. 

The  next  member  of  the  party  to  score 
was  the  secretary,  G.  Adams,  who  handed 
out  three  nice  shots  at  long  range  from  a 
.30-30  Remington  and  landed  a  215  pound 
buck.  About  one  hour  later  J.  A.  Bonney 
put  down  a  fine  buck  of  similar  size  with  a 
single  shot  at  very  close  range,  about  25  feet 
from  a  .32-40  Marlin.  C.  Bonney  the  next 
day  succeeded  in  adding  another  to  the 
count  with  two  nice  shots  from  his  .32  Special 
Winchester. 

Next  to  score  was  C.  Little  who  stopped 
a  deer  that  was  heading  for  the  Rockies  at 
full  speed  which  brought  the  count  up  to 
eight.  Capt.  Atchison  was  the  next  to  raise 
the  count  to  nine  when  he  got  his  .280  Ross 
working  and  cleaned  up  about  half  an  acre  of 
bush.  C.  Little  came  back  strong  and  got 
two  nice  shots  dropping  a  nice  doe,  which 
closed  the  hunt,  ten  trophies  having  been 
secured.  We  broke  camp  on  November  15th 
and  returned  home  to  share  in  the  spoils  and 
to  count  the  days  till  the  next  season's  hunt. 
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Leo  M.  Rollins 

THE  lion  of  the  Canadian  Rockies 
is  known  in  different  parts  of  its 
range,  which  extends  through 
Mexico  on  down  to  South  America, 
by  various  names,  such  as  panther, 
painter,   el   leon,   and  puma,  and 


sometimes  it  is  locally  known  as 
cougar.  It  is  known  scientifically 
as  "Felis  concolor,"  but  wherever 
found  it  is  a  trophy  worthy  the  best 
efforts  of  the  hunter,  possessing  tin 
exceedingly  savage  and  vicious  dis- 
position that  at  once  makes  it  diffi- 
cult and  thrilling  to  pursue. 

The  writer  recalls  a  very  inter- 
esting and  thrilling  encounter  with 
two  of  these  beasts  in  the  mountains 
of  British  Columbia,  accompanied  by 
my  pal,  Thomas  Hubert  Hutton, 
whom  readers  will  recognize  as  a 
frequent  contributor  to  this  maga- 
zine. 

The  best  season  for  lion  hunting 
depends  somewhat  on  weather  con- 
ditions, but  from  November  to 
March  is  considered  by  most  sports- 
men as  the  ideal  period,  while  there 
is  an  abundance  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
The  professional  hunters  like  these 
months  best  because  the  pelts  are  far 
more  valuable  to  them  than  during 
warmer  ones.  We  found  the  snow 
so  deep  we  had  to  use  snowshoes  in 
trailing  these  animals.  These  felines 
are  universally  recognized  as  out- 
laws, and  in  nearly  all  parts  of  its 
range,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  hunter 
is  not  required  to  take  out  a  license 
to  hunt  them,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  government  usually  pays  the 
successful  hunter  a  bounty  on  each 
lion  killed. 

Mountain  lions  prey  upon  their 
less  powerful  fellow  creatures,  such 
as  the  deer,  to  an  enormous  extent 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  the  most 
hated  beast  with  which  the  sportsman 
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comes  in  contact.  It  is  said  a  lion 
will  kill  an  average  of  one  deer  per 
week.  This  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  given  the  widest  publicity  so  as  to 
acquaint  everyone  with  the  fact 
that  no  mercy,  or  quarter,  should  be 
shown  this  stealthy,  sneaking  animal, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
setbacks  to  effective  conservation 
extant. 

This  beast,  however,  furnishes  rare 
sport,  being  one  of  the  hardest 
to  kill  by  fair,  still  hunting. 
During  daytime  he  usually  lies 
hidden  in  some  cave  or  forest  glen 
practically  impenetrable.  He  is  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  his  movements, 
never  making  a  sound  with  his  great 
padded  paws,  and  his  coloration 
blends  almost  perfectly  wth  the 
surrounding  cover. 

Without  the  aid  of  dogs  his  pursuit 
is  well-nigh  impossible.  We  took 
with  us  a  mixed  pack,  four  thoroughly 
trained  hounds  and  two  crack  Aire- 
dale terriors.  Experience  has  proven 
that  a  mixed  pack  gives  better 
results  than  a  pack  composed  all  of 
one  kind,  whether  it  be  hounds  or 
Airedales,  for  each  lacks  something 
the  other  has.  The  Airedale  terrier 
possesses  bulldog  tenacity,  courage, 
and  great  lighting  ability,  but  lacks 
the  speed  and  scenting  powers  of  the 
hound.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hound  is  not  so  good  a  fighter  as  the 
Airedale.  But  together,  a  mixed 
pack,  they  are  well  nigh  invincible. 

We  had  got  an  early  start  and  so 
before  long  had  reached  the  hunting 
ground,  or  camp  among  the  moun- 
tains being  in  close  proximity  to 
excellent  game  fields.  The  dogs  were 
set  free,  we  following  as  best  we  could 
on  snowshoes. 

The  dogs  were  every  one  still-hunt- 
ers, so  we  hoped  to  be  able  to 
surprise  Mr.  Lion  and  drop  him' 
before  he  could  discover  we  were  on 
his  trail.  To  this  end  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  make  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  and  we  trudged  on  through 
the  snow  with  careful  step  and  with- 
out talking.  Fact  is,  we  cared  little 
for  conversation,  as  the  steep  climb- 
ing was  taking  all  our  breath  and  we 
had  none  to  waste  in  gossiping. 

The  lion  was  not  to  be  deluded, 
for  we  soon   discovered   from  his 


tracks  that  he  was  "speeding,"  which 
we  could  tell  by  the  increased  dis- 
tance between  leaps.  He  had  evi- 
dently scented  us.  The  dogs  could 
not  be  called  off  very  easily,  however, 
as  they  were  most  bent  upon  bring- 
ing to  bay  their  quarry,  so  we  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  follow  them  as 
best  we  could. 

The  crafty  cat  time  after  time 
threw  them  off  the  trail,  by  back- 
tracking on  his  trail,  wading  up  a 
small  mountain  stream,  then  taking 
long  strides  for  liberty  on  the  oppo^ 
site  bank.  We  spent  the  remainder  of 
that  day  following  the  bloodthirsty 
dogs,  and  when  darkness  caught  us 
unawares  we  were  very  far  from 
camp,  with  the  dogs  still  running  the 
lion.  Lusty  notes  from  my  foxhorn 
failed  to  retrieve  them.  Apparently 
they  had  gone  quite  mad  with  the 
lust  of  a  bloody  feast  before  them.  It 
reminded  one  somewhat  of  the  blood- 
thirsty Huns,  though  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  living  creature  in  the 
animal  kingdom  low  down  enough 
to  compare  . the  Hun  to.  The  modern 
Huns  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
apt  to  stay  there  for  a  long,  long 
time  to  come.  A  dog,  while  some- 
times bloodthirsty,  kills  only  when 
hungry,  but  a  Hun  kills  women  and 
children  wantonly  and  has  shown 
himself  to  have  absolutely  no  regard 
for  suffering  humanity,  but  kills 
indiscriminately,  all  who  block  his 
path  to  world-wide  dominion.  Cer- 
tainly such  a  beast  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  even  a  member  of  tne 
dog  family.  A  dog  loves  those  whom 
he  thinks  are  his  friends.  A  Hun 
practices  deception  with  his  friends 
and  merely  uses  them  to  further  his 
own  insidious  aims,  to  be  cast  aside 
when  he  has  done  with  them.  But 
the  day  of  reckoning  is  fast  approach- 
ing, when  the  dirty  Hun  will  be 
dragged  before  the  bar  of  internation- 
al justice  and  made  to  confess  his 
hideous  crimes  against  humanity. 
He  will  be  disarmed  and  made  to 
accept  the  terms  of  peace  the  Allies 
will  dictate  to  him.  He  will  accept 
these  terms,  because  he  will  have 
been  whipped  and  made  to  accept 
them. 

But  enough  of  that!  If  I  get 
fairly  started  on  that  subject,  I  am 
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apt  never  to  get  back  to  the  subject 
in  hand.  As  I  have  previously  stated, 
darkness  caught  me  and  my  pal, 
Ilutton,  far  from  camp,  without  a 
i»uide.  Some  fix  to  be  in.  It's  a 
terribly  lonesome  feeling,  I  can  tell 
you.  You  feel  utterly  done  for.  Hav- 
ing no  compass  was  the  worst 
trouble.  We  could  have  made  it 
back  all  right  had  we  brought  a  com- 
pass along,  but  forgot  this  important 
item.  Let  our  misfortune  be  a  lesson 
to  others.  By  all  means  don't  neg- 
lect to  take  along  your  compass.  It 
comes  in  mighty  handy  sometimes. 
Had  we  had  ours  with  us,  it 
would  have  saved  us  an  all  night's 
struggle.  As  it  was,  the  night  being 
almost  starless,  we  had  to  wait  until 
the  following  morning  and  sunup 
before  we  got  our  bearings.  Then 
we  beat  it  for  camp,  and  landed  there 
completely  worn  out.  After  drink- 
ing two  cups  of  black  coffee  each, 
venison  steak  and  eggs,  we  took  an 
all-day's  snooze,  awakening  just  in 
lime  to  prepare  for  the  evening  meal. 

Next  day  we  fared  forth  again 
as  fresh  and  full  of  vim  as  ever. 
Towards  noon  we  unexpectedly  ran 
into  a  herd  of  elk.  These  are  very 
interesting  creatures  and  deserve  all 
the  protection  we  can  give  them. 

With  the  advance  of  the  season  in 
the  fall  the  elk  leave  the  higher 
altitudes  where  they  have  spent  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  go 
to  lower  levels.  Most  all  the  elk 
leave  the  mountains  and  go  to  the 
valleys  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
we  were  surprised  to  find  them  here 
at  this  season.  The  life  of  the  elk 
during  a  winter  of  average  severity 
is  a  constant  struggle  to  preserve 
existence.  Following  the  path  of 
least  resistance,  the  majority  of  the 
animals,  including  most  of  the  young 
calves,  find  themselves  in  the  valley, 
where  they  are  soon  forced  to  browse 
on  the  willows  and  other  shrubs 
already  nearly  destroyed  during  prev- 
ious winters.  The  elk  soon  eat  the 
smaller  twigs  and  then  are  forced  by 
hunger  to  attack  the  bark  and  larger 
branches.  The  woody  fibre  thus 
swallowed  furnishes  little  nutriment 
and  is  said  to  be  actually  injurious 
especially  to  the  younger  animals. 
I  wen  sagebrush  is   drawn  on  for 


sustenance.  Haystacks  about  ran- 
ches are,  of  course,  eagerly  sought. 
If  insecurely  fenced,  they  are  soon 
at  the  mercy  of  the  starving  animals, 
which,  on  these  occasions,  frequently 
die  from  overfeeding.  When  they 
find  these  stakes  securely  fenced 
large  numbers  die  from  starvation. 

Many  herds,  composed  mainly  of 
adults  of  both  sexes,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  a  few  calves,  remain 
on  the  open  hillsides  and  among  the 
aspen  and  spruce  woods  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes,  Although  there  is  usu- 
ally some  mortality  among  these 
herds,  they  fare  better  on  the  whole 
than  those  which  seek  the  valleys, 
since  they  are  in  smaller  bands  and 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  older  and 
experienced  animals.  Besides  secur- 
ing some  grass,  they  browse  on  the 
twigs  and  bark  of  the  aspen  poplar 
and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  spruces. 
Any  brush  left  by  woodchoppers  is 
devoured  at  night,  as  the  animals  are 
freely  nocturnal.  Some  of  these  as 
bands  make  forays  to  the  valleys 
feeding  time  or  during  the  night  and 
return  to  the  hills  to  rest. 

We  could  have  bagged  a  goodly 
number  of  the  elk,  but  let  them  go 
on  their  way  unmolested.  We  were 
after  the  arch  enemy  of  the  elk  and 
deer — the  mountain  lion,  and  noth- 
ing was  to  turn  us  aside  from  this 
objective.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  were 
successful  that  day,  and  nightfall 
found  us  back  in  camp  with  a  beauti- 
ful mountain  lion  skin,  which  later 
I  had  made  into  a  handsome  rug. 
My  pal  got  his  the  next  day,  under 
circumstances  that  were  very  ex- 
citing, so  I  will  set  down  here  the 
foray  and  fracas  in  detail. 

Old  Tobe,  old  Ginger,  and  Roscoe, 
were  the  names  of  the  hounds  we 
took  this  day,  and  Woodrow  and 
Rex  were  the  Airedales,  five  in  all. 
This  time  we  took  a  different  route, 
and  by  noon  had  reached  a  wild 
and  weird,  though  romantically  beau- 
tiful, country,  where  the  mountain 
peaks  pierced  the  skyline  not  unlike 
the  skyscrapers  of  New  York  City, 
presenting  a  view  wonderful  to  behold. 
The  Creator  certainly  outdid  him- 
self in  making  this  part  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  if  there  was  any  Divine 
partiality  shown,  it  was  handed  to 
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the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  Am- 
erica. 

Now,  the  mountain  lion  is  a  most 
wise  and  smart  animal  and  while 
powerful  enough  to  be  dangerous  to 
man,  in  reality  he  is  very  timid.  As 
is  generally  thought  to  be  the  case, 
a  lion  does  not  crouch  on  a  tree  limb 
and  silently  drop  on  an  unwary 
creature's  back.  Neither  does  he 
run  his  prey  down  in  the  open  chase, 
but  always  makes  his  stalk  by  crafti- 
ness and  stealth,  attacking  if  possible 
trom  behind,  relying  on  two  or  three 
tremendous  springs  to  bring  him  on 
the  poor  victim's  back.  Dashing  his 
quarry  to  the  ground  by  the  impact 
of  his  weight,  he  rips  open  its  throat 
with  his  massive  claws  or  sinks  his 
fangs  into  the  back  of  its  neck.  The 
power  of  his  jaws  is  terrific. 

The  dogs  were  loosed  at  the  proper 
time  and  at  once  hit  a  hot  track.  We 
followed  as  swiftly  as  we  could,  but 
they  got  out  of  hearing  distance  in 
about  thirty  minutes  time.  How- 
ever, we  kept  pegging  along,  until 
finally  we  could  make  out  the  bell- 
toned  notes  of  Old  Tobe  baying,  and 
we  knew  the  quarry  had  been  treed 
or  holed.  This  was  music  to  our 
ears  and  we  hastened  forward  with 
all  speed  to  be  at  the  finish,  which 
both  of  us  well  knew  would  be  ex- 
citing. 

When  we  arrived  on  the  scene  the 
dogs  had  Mr.  Lion  up  a  small  tree 
they  forming  a  circle  at  the  base. 

For  a  short  while  we  were  in  a 
quandary  as  to  how  to  proceed, 
fearing  that  if  we  shot  the  lion  and 
only  inflicted  a  flesh  wound,  he  would 
in  his  mad  frenz.y  leap  among  the 
dogs  and  probably  kill  some  of  them 
before  we  could  finish  him. 

I  said  to  my  pal,  "you're  a  crack 
shot,  can't  you  drop  that  beast  with 
one  or  two  to  the  heart?" 

"I  ain't  near  the  shot  you  are,  bo, 
you  try  him,"  he  replied. 


•  No,"  said  I,  "that's  all  stuff, 
you're  the  goods  when  it  comes  tc 
what  is  called  on  the  ball  diamond 
a  "pinch  it." 

And  I  insisted  that  he  do  the  job. 

He  at  last  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
and,  leveling  his  rifle  at  the  snarling 
creature,  pulled  the  trigger.  Bang! 
Bang!  Bang!  Three  reverberating 
shots  rang  out,  but  pal  must  have 
been  a  bit  nervous,  for,  as  we  had 
feared,  the  lion  remained  very  much 
alive,  though,  as  we  had  expected, 
he  landed  square  in  the  middle  of  the 
pack  of  dogs  and  with  his  terrible 
great  paws  did  fearful  execution, 
knocking  them  in  every  direction  as 
fast  as  they  would  rush  in.  Their 
gameness  in  this  case  was  what  got 
them  in  bad.  Their  nerve  over- 
balanced their  combative  prowess. 
Result:  two  of  them  never  revived, 
and  two  of  the  balance  were  sorely 
crippled  up  for  life.  But  the  drama 
didn't  stop  here.  Having  batted 
the  dogs  out  of  his  way,  Mr.  Lion 
proceeded  in  our  direction,  very  much 
to  our  dismay,  and  we  decided  it  was 
a  case  of  either  dropping  him  or 
suffering  the  same  fate  as  the  dogs. 
We  concluded  to  make  a  stand,  and, 
firing  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
skirmish  w  ent  on.  In  our  excitement 
we  were  evidently  shooting  very  wild, 
as  nothing  seemed  to  interfere  with 
the  steady,  creeping  approach  of  the 
infuriated  beast. 

The  lion  came  on,  and  on,  until 
within  ten  feet  of  us  when  my  pal, 
who  had  recovered  his  nerve  evi- 
dently, make  a  hit  to'the  heart  and  the 
mountain  lion  toppled  over  dead 
without  a  murmur. 

This  day  ended  our  happy  sojourn 
in  the  British  Columbia  Mountains,  a 
trip  long  to  be  remembered,  both 
for  the  excitement  we  had  and  the 
wonderful  enthralling  magic  of  the 
mountains. 


E.  T.  Martin 


THE  building  of  a  railroad  from 
Any  ox  Wharf  to  the  Dolly 
Varderi  mine  through  a  section 
of  the  Coast  Range  mountains,  proved 
a  much  more  difficult  piece  of  work 
than  had  been  expected. 

As  planned  the  road  is  one  of  the 
crookedest  in  the  world,  winding 
around  and  around  through  the  hills 
looking  for  the  easiest  way  and  find- 
ing all  equally  hard. 

The  cut  is  either  through  soft 
ground  where  slides  are  frequent,  else 
where  there  is  nothing  but  rock  and 
much  blasting  necessary.  The  skies 
drop  water  every  day  for  a  yearly 
rainfall  of  a  hundred  and  forty  inches 
if  the  season  is  dry  and  how  much 
more  when  it  is  wet,  one  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  besides  the  hills  leak 
and  leak  until  in  places  a  shovel  full 
of  dirt  is  half  water. 

The  mine  manager  objects  to  such 
a  lot  of  wetness.  It  adds  too  much 
to  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  men 
don't  like  it  for  the  reason  they  lose 
too  much  time.  The  bears  and  wild 
goats,  of  which  this  year  there  have 
been  quite  a  few,  also  are  not  suited 
by  the  weather  conditions.  If  they 
climb,  everything  is  cold  and  there  is 


snow,  If  they  go  down  all  is  slush 
and  mud  underfoot  with  rain,  or 
sleet  and  often  snow  overhead  so 
they  keep  moving  in  search  of  a 
spot  where  food  and  at  least  reason- 
able weather  may  be  found. 

In  the  construction  gang  there  are 
many  mighty  Nimrods,  at  least  to 
take  their  own  say-so  for  it,  and 
when  unusually  stormy  weather 
comes  they  lay  down  shovels,  bars 
and  picks,  take  their  guns  and  go 
after  the  ducks,  else  the  bears  and  the 
goats  who  really  have  a  better  right 
to  the  mountains  than  the  men 
because  they  were  there  first. 

Half  the  road  had  been  completed 
when  at  the  end  of  a  wet  day  there 
came  an  unusually  heavy  downpour 
which  in  the  chill  of  the  evening — it 
is  always  cold  in  those  mountains — 
turned  to  snow  and  plenty  of  it, 
covering  rails,  road  bed,  unfinished 
work,  everything. 

It  was  not  cold  enough  to  freeze 
the  ground,  and  it  absorbed  water 
from  the  melting  snow  until  it  could 
hold  no  more.  As  fast  as  the  snow 
melted  more  fell  to  take  its  place, 
making  the  ground  so  soft  and  in- 
creasing the  danger  from  land  slides 
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so  much  that  at  quitting  time,  word 
was  given  out  ''no  work  tomorrow." 

That  night  at  Anyox,  Denny  the 
rodman,  Tom  the  chainman  and 
Platters,  the  assistant  cook  and  dish- 
washer, decided  if  the  weather  was 
too  wet  for  work,  it  was  not  for  play, 
so  they  would  go  hunting. 

"Goat  meat  ain't  so  very  bad  if 
you  season  it  with  plenty  of  red 

Eepper,"  Denny,  supposedly  the 
est  hunter  in  the  party,  advised. 
"And  we  might  git  a  bear  or  two  if 
we're  lucky,"  he  continued. 

"Listen  to  the  boy.  He  sure  ain't 
no  piker.  'A  bear  or  two.'  One 
wouldn't  do  him,"  jeered  Pan  Cake 
Bill,  the  cook. 

There  was  much  overhauling  of 
Bill,  the  cook. 

There  was  much  overhauling  of 
firearms  that  night.  Denny  had  an 
up  to  date  rifle,  Tom  a  shot  gun,  an 
old  style  pump,  but  the  only  ammuni- 
tion was  a  box  of  shells  loaded  for 
ducks  with  number  six  shot.  As  for 
Platters,  he  had  a  .38  calibre  pistol 
and  decided  to  take  along  the  light 
axe  with  which  he  was  wont  to  chop 
wood  for  Pan  Cake  Bill,  remarking 
as  he  sharpened  it,  "You  never  can 
tell  when  a  thing  will  come  in  handy." 

"Going  to  run  the  engine  and  a 
snow  plow  out  a  piece  in  the  morning 
if  it  ain't  snowing  too  hard,"  Mc- 
Ma^ters  the  engineer  informed  them, 
adding  as  an  invitation,  "will  take  you 
along  if  you  want  a  ride." 

They  did,  and  in  the  morning 
before  it  was  fairly  light,  Denny, 
Tom  and  Platters  were  cuddled  in  the 
bottom  of  a  dump  car  while  the 
wheezy  toy,  dignified  by  the  name 
of  locomotive,  with  a  makeshift  snow 
plow  ahead,  was  pushing  its  way  up 
Ijhe  grade.  Near  the  end  of  the 
completed  part  the  engineer  suddenly 
sliut  off  steam  and  the  "train" 
stopped  of  its  own  accord  without 
any  putting  on  the  air  or  whistling 
for  down  brakes,  then  McM asters, 
leaning  out  of  his  cab  window  pointed 
excitedly  to  a  s^pot  the  wind  had 
swept  nearly  clear  of  snow  and 
shouted,  "he&r  tracks;  one  of  your 
bears  was  here  not  five  minutes  ago. 
See  there  hasn't  any  snow  fallen  in 
the  toe  marks  yet." 

The  hunters  looked ,  then  piled  out  of 


the  car  as  fast  as  they  could  climbover 
its  side.  The  tracks  were  there  sure 
enough,  wide  and  long,  shaped  like 
the  hand  of  a  powerful  man  and  un- 
questionably made  very  recently. 

Denny  shivered.  He  said  it  was 
the  cold  that  made  him.  Platters 
started  to  get  back  into  the  dump 
car,  while  Tom  went  after  the  bear 
with  his  shot  gun^  only  delaying 
long  enough  to  call  back,  "Hey! 
you  duffers,  if  you  are  so  scared  of  a 
few  footprints  in  the  snow,  what 
would  happen  if  you  met  the  real 
thing?" 

This  shamed  Denny  into  slowly 
following,  but  Platters  had  no  repu- 
tation to  live  up  to  and  he  would  have 
remained  with  McM  asters  only  he 
was  afraid  to  with  nothing  but  an 
axe  and  a  pistol  for  armament. 

The'tracks  led  on  through  the  cut. 
then  turned,  the  bear  climbing  a 
granite  peak  the  walls  of  which  were 
nearly  straight  up  and  down,  muddy 
claw  marks  and  broken  pieces  of 
rock  showing  the  route  he  had  taken. 

Tom,  after  trying  to  follow  and 
slipping  back  repeatedly,  told  the 
others,  "There  is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  around.    Come  on." 

They  circled  for  half  a  mile  then 
found  where  the  hill  was  not  so 
rocky  and  steep  with  bushes  and  roots 
to  hold  onto  and  help  in  the  climb. 

Tom  was  still  the  leader  when 
they  reached  the  summit,  but  mahy\ 
tracks  showed  where  the  bear  had 
beaten  them  to  it  and  been  there 
first. 

A  crust  on  the  snow  made  his  pro- 
gress slow  as  he  kept  breaking  through, 
but  was  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
hunters  and  therefore  to  their  advan- 
tage. 

The  tracks  were  followed  around  a 
bush-covered  point,  down  into  a 
deep  gully  then  up  another  steep 
hill. 

As  Tom  reached  the  far  side  of 
the  gully  and  was  about  ready  to  keep 
on  after  the  bear,  he  glanced  up  and 
there,  standing  on  a  little  table-like 
platform  of  rock  was  the  bear  him- 
self, a  wall  of  solid  granite  on  two 
sides  of  him. 

He  was  standing  erect,  jumping 
around  like  an  instructor  of  boxing 
and  occasionally  striking  out  with 
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one  paw  or  the  other.  He  had  for 
company  a  great  he  goat,  "the 
i*rand  daddy  of  all  the  goats  in  the 
mountains,"  Tom  whispered.  The 
goat  was  bowing  and  scraping  like  a 
dancing  master,  always  keeping  his 
wicked  horns  pointed  at  the  bear's 
breast.  , 

"They're  fighting,  they're  fighting," 
gasped  Platters,  forgetting  his  fear. 
"The  bear  has  got  the  goat  cut  off  and 
wants  to  make  a  good  meal  off  him. 
Look  at  that  now,"  as  the  goat 
feinted,  drew  back  in  time  to  avoid 
a  blow  from  the  bear's  paw  that 
would  have  put  him  out  of  business, 
then  came  back  with  a  butt  which, 
landing  in  the  bear's  stomach  stag- 
gered him  so  he  nearly  fell  on  his 
back. 

"Hurrah  for  old  Billy!"  shouted 
Tom,  forgetting  that  silence  is  golden. 
The  echoes  caught  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  tossing  it  back  and  forth 
alarming  both  goat  and  bear,  the 
last  by  reason  of  that  punch  in  the 
stomach,  more  than  the  goat.  He 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  guess  how 
many  new  enemies  were  after  him 
and  wanted  to  escape  from  them  all. 
He  turned  and  half  ran,  half  slid 
down  the  hill  coming  to  a  stop 
almost  at  the  feet  of  the  hunters. 

Denny  raised  his  rifle  and  shot 
once,  twice,  six  times,  as  long  as 
there  was  a  shell  in  the  magazine. 
The  first  at  fifty  yards,  the  last  at 
less  than  twenty  feet,  missing  each 
time,  one  shot  coming  nearer  the 
goat  who  was  rapidly  putting  dis- 
tance between  himself  and  his  ene- 
mies, than  it  did  to  the  bear  which, 
snarling  and  angry  stood  up  on  his 
hind  legs  and  advanced  on  Denny. 

The  rodman  was  neither  a  pugilist 
nor  a  wrestler.  He  had  no  desire  for 
even  a  one  round  contest  with  this 
savage  brown  bear  as  he  backed 
away,  carefully  watching  the  bear 
and  paying  little  heed  to  where  he 
was  stepping  so  it  was  hardiy  remark- 
able that  he  tripped  over  a  vine  and 
fell  on  his  back.  The  animal  then 
turned  on  Platters  who  threw  his  axe 
at  him  and  ran.  As  might  be  expected 
his  aim  was  poor  and  the  axe  hit 
nothing  but  the  wall  of  granite. 

Tom  had  been  as  busy  as  a  honey 


bee  in  clover  time,  trying  to  make  a 
shot  which  would  hit  the  bear  and 
miss  his^  friends.  He  pulled  the 
trigger  several  times  before  he  real- 
ized his  safety  was  on  and  that  was 
why  the  gun  would  not  go.  Rem- 
edying this,  he  gave  the  bear  a  load 
of  number  six  shot  full  in  the  face 
which  made  the  animal  think  it 
really  was  honey  time  and  that  a 
swarm  of  bees  were  stinging  him  in 
the  face,  on  the  nose  and  around 
the  eyes.  He  whined,  kept  rubbing 
his  damaged  features  first  with  one 
paw  and  then  the  other,  then  notic- 
ing the  clatter  of  Platters'  feet  for 
the  first  time,  started  for  him  but 
forgot  what  he  was  after  or  where 
he  was  going  and  kept  on  down  the 
gully. 

"Don't  let  him  get  away!  Stop 
him!  Stop  him!"  Tom  shouted  to 
Platters  who  replied: 

"I  aint  no  stop  watch.  If  you 
want  any  stopping  done,  do  it  your- 
self. If  you're  coming  down  here 
bring  my  axe.  I'm — I'm  on  my  way 
to  the  wharf  to  cut  wood  for  break- 
fast." 

Tom  turned  and  looking  at  Denny 
who  was  plainly  undecided  what  to 
do,  asked  him,  "Ain't  you  got  no 
backbone  neither?  Are  you  coming 
with  me?  To  hear  you  tell  it  you 
are  just  the  best  hunter  in  the  whole 
Anyox  crowd.  Now's  your  chance 
to  make  good." 

Denny  answered,  "I  ^dunno.  I 
dunno.  That  bear's  a  savage  brute. 
I  don't  believe  I  want  any  more  of 
him." 

Tom  rejoined,  "You  are  both  big 
cowards,  that's  what  you  are.  If 
you  ain't  coming  along,  lend  me  your 
rifle.  I  can't  place  much  dependence 
on  this  old  pump  gun." 

After  considerable  argument  Den- 
ny let  Tom  have  the  rifle,  taking 
in  return  the  shotgun  and  pistol, 
then  half  running,  half  walking,  soon 
overtook  Platters. 

They  found  the  engine  broken 
down  and  abandoned  by  Mc Masters, 
but  there  was  plenty  of  wood  fr  r 
fuel,  the  water  tank  half  full  and  an 
abundance  of  snow  that  could  be 
melted"  in  case  of  need  so  they 
made  themselves  comfortable,  built 
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a  roaring  fire  under  the  boiler  and 
soon  as  much  steam  was  coming  from 
their  drying  clothes  as  from  the 
boiler  itself. 

As  far  north  as  Any  ox,  at  this  time 
of  year  days  are  short  and  nights 
long.  Dark  was  upon  them  before 
they  were  half  dry,  the  sky  had 
cleared  and  from  the  bright  moon 
there  was  nearly  enough  light  to  see 
to  read  by,  but  the  branches  of  the 
trees  cast  weird  and  fantastic  shad- 
ows as  they  waved  in  the  wind  and 
it  took  very  little  imagining  to  con- 
tinually think  they  saw  things  that 
really  had  no  being.  Their  nerves 
were  at  high  tension  and  they  were 
debating  whether  or  no  they  should 
leave  their  uncanny  surroundings, 
pull  out  and  walk  to  Any  ox,  when 
for  the  tenth  time  Platters  saw 
something.  [He  straightened  him- 
self, pointed  up  the  cut  and  exclaimed 
"Oh  lordy,  there  he  is  again!" 

One  look  convinced  Denny  that 
whatever  the  others  might  have  been, 
this  was  real:  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  their  friend  the  bear  coming 
down  wind  on  them,  unconscious  of 
their  presence,  neither  knowing  nor 
caring  what  the  engine  with  its  snow 
plow  and  dump  car  were.  He  stop- 
ped often  and  rubbed  one  eye  with  a 
great  shaggy  paw  and  occasionally 
stumbled  as  he  walked. 

Denny  whispered,  "He  can't  see 
out  of  one  eye.  That  load  of  Tom's 
partly  blinded  him.  He  thinks  he's 
got  something  in  it  and  is  trying  to 
rub  it  out." 

It  did  look  that  way.  The  bear 
also  showed  he  was  worried  and 
nervous,  still  he  came  slowly  on 
acting  as  if  he  expected  trouble 
from  every  shadow  that  fell  across 
his  path. 

"I  ain't  lost  no  bear.  I  don't  want 
him  coming  up  here  to  warm  his 


'  feet.  What  can  we  do?"  asked 
Platters  in  a  whisper. 

"I'll  show  you,"  replied  Denny, 
pulling  open  the  throttle  and  giving 
a  jerk  to  the  whistle  cord. 

There  came  a  great  cloud  of  vapor, 
a  hiss  of  escaping  steam,  the  rattle 
of  machinery,  and  the  shrill  toots 
of  the  whistle. 

The  bear  gave  a  quick  jump, 
glared  at  the  black  monster  spitting 
such  thick  clouds  of  vapor  and 
shrieking  worse  than  the  wind  demons 
of  his  native  hills,  then  he  came  to 
life  and  with  one  bound  left  the 
track,  scaled  the  mountain  side  and 
was  away  as  though  some  evil  spirit, 
booted  and  spurred,  were  astride  his 
back  and  driving  him  on. 

Five  minutes  later  another  dark 
form  coming  down  the  cut  showed 
in  the  moonlight.  This  time  it  was 
Tom  and  a  very  angry  young  man  was 
he. 

"A  fine  lot  of  duffers  you  are," 
he  spluttered  at  Denny  and  Platters. 
"A  fine  lot,  I  don't  think.  Here  I've 
trailed  that  bear  for  hours  and  just 
when  I  got  him  where  he  was  my 
meat,  you've  got  to  turn  on  that 
blooming  steam  and  scare  him  out  of 
the  country.  Why  couldn't  you  have 
waited?" 

"If  you  think  I'm  a  good  decoy  duck  \ 
to  shoot  bears  over,  you've  got  an- 
other guess  coming.  I  ain't  and 
never  will  be, "Platters  informed  him 
while  Denny  shrilled: 
*  "Waited!  Waited!  Well  I  should 
say  not." 

The  bear  has  never  been  seen 
since  in  the  Dolly  Varden  country. 
It  also  was  months  before  Denny 
and  Platters  heard  the  last  about 
their  bear  hunt  and  the  chasing  of  a 
blind  bear  with  a  stalled  locomotive, 
clear  out  of  northern  Canada,  also 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  Denny  made 
no  more  boasts  concerning  his  skill 
as  a  hunter  of  big  game. 


F.  V.  Williams 


The  male  Butterball  is  described  by  one  authority  as  having  a  length  of  12.25  inches.  We 
have  seen  them  both  below  and  above  these  figures  in  size  but  this  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  length. 

These  birds  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  Golden  Eye  but  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
them.  Rod  and  Gun  will  give  a  cover  color  plate  later  on  of  the  Golden  Eye.  The  cover  on 
this  issue  shows  the  Butterball,  a  smaller  duck  than  the  Golden  Eye  and  with  a  head  very  dif- 
ferently marked  as  the  white  on  the  male  extends  from  below  the  eye  to  the  top  of  the  head  in 
a  broad  white  band.  A  brief  description  gives  a  light-blushing  gray  bill,  purplish  green  head 
with  wide  band  of  white;  dark  back,  light  greyish  tail  and  pinkish  feet. 

The  female  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  male.  She  lacks  the  "puffiness"  of  the  male 
bird  and  a  description  would  include  a  small  duck,  bill  dusky,  above  a  greyish  color  inclined 
toward  black — in  some  very  nearly  black — feet  blue  grey  with  dusky  webs,  speculum  white. 
This  is  confined  to  five  or  six  secondaries  of  the  wing;  below  white,  shading  into  greyish  along 
the  sides,  front  of  breast  and  lower  abdominal  regions.  This  is  a  fair  general  description  of  the 
female  bufflehead.  A  pair  of  these  little  fellows  flying  along  shore  or  diving  into  the  very 
breakers  along  the  sea  coast  have  warmed  the  heart  of  many,  a  longshore  gunner  or  perhaps 
it  was  in  some  inland  pond  that  you've  seen  them,  admired  them,  and  possibly  bagged  a  few. 
At  any  rate  the  Butterball  is  well  named  for  he  is  as  dainty  as  his  name  would  imply . 


THE  little  fluffy  purplish  green 
head  J  of  the  Butterball  drake 
came  out  of  water  first.  One 
of  five  he  was  that  had  been  diving 
in  toward  the  sandy  beach,  three 
drakes  and  two  modest  coloured  little 
ducks.  They  were  frightened  when 
they  came  to  the  surface.  The  water 
was  shallow  where  they  were  feeding 
and  our  guess  is  that  they  heard  the 
thud  of  the  gunner's  feet  as  he  rushed 
over  the  sea  wall  and  down  toward 
the  water's  edge  to  be  ready  for  a  shot 
as  the  little  divers  came  to  the  surface. 
Oh  yes  he  was  playing  the  game  fairly 
enough,  as  most  games  of  life  and 
death  are  played.  He  had  waited 
half  frozen,  for  over  three  hours,  in 


a  bitter  north-east  wind  and  snow 
for  these  same  ducks  to  come  within 
shooting  range  and  now  he  stood  with 
feet  braced  and  gun  swinging  from 
side  to  side  covering  the  tumbling 
water  in  front  of  him,  ready  to  "put 
it  onto"  whichever  duck  showed 
up  first.  The  wind  was  blowing  half 
a  gale  and  the  gunner  was  numb  with 
the  cold  and  exposure  and  tne  ducks 
came  to  the  surface  much  farther  out 
than  he  expected — forty-five  yards 
away  if  they  were  a  foot.  As  we  have 
stated  they  came  to  the  surface 
already  frightened.  The  little  drake, 
the  first  up,  dropped  outside  an  in- 
coming roller  and  escaped  the  first 
shot,  which  was  delivered  at  one  of 
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the  hens,  and  considering  the  dist- 
tance,  was  a  good  shot,  as  she  prompt- 
ly fell  over  w^th  hardly  a  kick  Lo 
show  that  she  knew  what  had  happen- 
ed. The  second  up,  one  of  the  drakes 
escaped  the  shot  directed  at  him 
by  dropping  off  to  leeward  with  the 
speed  of  a  comet,  and  the  first  drake 
out  when  he  attempted  to  rise,  with 
the  other  two  drakes  that  were  now 
also  at  the  surface,  was  greeted  with 
the  third  and  last  shot.  He  "stag- 
gered" in  the  air,  wavered  a  second, 
and  then  wheeled  and  went  away  off 
shore  before  the  wind.  The  distance 
was  so  great  that  the  gunner  did  not 
attempt  a  fourth  shot  but  contented 
himself  by  helping  the  old  dog 
ashore  with  the  one  duck  he  had 
secured  from  the  flock. 

Away  off  shore  went  the  three 
drakes  and  presently  one  of  them 
began  to  drop  behind.  Finally  he 
came  to  a  rest  on  the  water.  Shot 
through  both  legs  he  was.  One 
single  pellet  of  the  No.  1  shot  the 
gunner  was  using  had  broken  both 
his  legs  just  above  the  feet  and  as  far 
as  swimming  was  concerned  he  was 
helpless  for  two  hours.  He  drifted 
off  shore  before  the  wind,  then  the 
wind  veered  about  to  the  south-west, 
the  tide  turning  floods  started  to  run 
back  into  the  bay  and  in  another 
six  hours  the  little  Butterball  was 
back  where  he  had  started  from  that 
afternoon.  He  drifted  in,  and  be- 
hind some  sheltering  rocks  he  climbed 
out  onto  the  sand  .  In  his  crippled 
condition  the  wind  bothered  him 
but  by  the  use  of  his  wings  he  half 
flew  and  half  walked  on  his  broken 
legs  across  the  narrow  piece  of  sandy 
beach  to  the  shelter  of  an  old  rail 
fence  that  ran  along  the  sea  wall. 

Long  tufts  of  "beach  grass"  grew 
up  out  of  the  sand  hereabouts  and 
close  by  the  rail  fence  it  was  par- 
ticularly close  growing  and  tall.  It 
was  matted  against  the  cover  of  the 
fence  in  such  a  way  that  it  made  a 
fine  shelter  from  the  wind  and  into 
this  shelter  the  little  fellow  crawled. 
All  his  jauntiness  had  gone  now. 
He  was  only  a  mass  of  light  and  dark 
feathers  dragging  two  helpless  pink 
feet  that  hung  on  like  two  clods 
of  dead  tissue,  and  the  circulation 
having   stopped  they  collected  the 


moisture  and  the  moisture  iroze  and 
in  a  short  time  the  two  crippled  feet 
were  two  lumps  of  ice  and  the  little 
drake,  half  dead,  rested  in  the  shelter 
he  had  made  for  himself  till  the  first 
grey  of  dawn  began  to  break  in  the 
east. 

It  was  bitter  cold  and  in  a  few 
more  hours  he'd  have  been — if  left 
undisturbed — a  piece  of  frozen  flesh 
covered  with  feathers,  a  prize  for 
the  first  prowling  fox — if  the  crows, 
the  scavengers  of  the  beach,  did  not 
find  him  first. 

Something  was  coming  down  the 
beach.  He  was  to  leeward  of  that 
something:  and  terror  broke  through 
the  stupor  that  was  creeping  over 
him  and  in  a  panic  he  attempted  to 
fly  for  the  water — fly  as  he  had  many 
times  out  over  the  sea  wall  to  the 
breakers  beyond,  But  now  he  could 
not  rise.  The  weight  of  his  frozen 
feet  held  him  down.  Great  balls  of 
ice  they  were  now  and  in  his  weakened 
condition  he  fell,  fluttered  along  a 
bit  and  fell  again.  He  was  half 
way  to  the  water's  edge  and  was 
tumbling  down  a  bit  of  steep  beach. 
Another,  another  and  still  another 
and  the  little  ball  of  feathers 
crumpled  up  and  lay  still,  the  two 
feet  encased  in  two  inches  of  ice 
lying  grotesquely  out  behind  him. 
Like  all  the  wild  things  he'd  made 
a  brave  attempt  to  preserve  the  life 
the  Creator  had  given  him  but  the 
fates  were  against  him.  He'd  done 
his  bit — and  failed. 

The  gunner  came  hurrying  along 
the  beach.  The  wind  was  at  his 
back  but  now  it  sure  was  cold.  The 
old  repeating  shotgun  under  his  arm 
contained  four  shells,  not  that  he 
expected  to  get  a  shot  just  yet, 
but  this  particular  gunner  was  al- 
most, or  most  always,  ready  for 
emergencies.  Experience  had  taught 
him  that  it  was  generally  the  unex- 
pected that  happened  in  the  shooting 
game  as  well  as  the  greater  game 
called  life. 

Cold  he  was  and  in  a  hurry,  a 
desperate  hurry.  He  wanted  to  get 
to  the  ledges  just  in  front  of  him  and 
get  hidden  before  it  got  any  lighter. 
It  was  already  becoming  light  enough 
to  see  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
there  would  be  a  good  chance  of 
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getting  a  few  shots  at  incoming 
whistlers,  old  Squaws  and  Butter- 
balls. 

What  was  that?  The  man  stop- 
ped so  quickly  that  the  dog  at  his 
heels  bumped  into  him. 

Like  a  Hash  the  repeating  shotgun — 
the  most  merciful  of  all  guns,  by  the 
way,  if  used  by  a  real  sportsman, 
because  he  has  four  chances  after  his 
first  two  shots  at  his  game,  to  take 
care  of  the  cripples — came  in  line. 
A  bounding,  tumbling  ball  of  white 
indistinguishable  in  that  light  as  to 
character — was  the  target.  He  was 
a  fair  wing  shot  was  this  gunner 
but  the  light  was  not  very  strong  and 
the  first  two  shots  fell  behind.  From 


the  third  a  pellet  struck  the  mark  and 
the  fourth  struck  fairly  and  the 
rolling,  tumbling  white  target  stopped. 

The  old  dog  rushed  forward  and 
picked  it  up  and  then  turned  and 
offered  the  game  to  his  master.  The 
gunner  took  the  little  Butterball  from 
the  dog  and  gazed  in  amazement  at 
the  feet  encased  in  their  heavy  coat- 
ing of  ice. 

"You  pore  little  devil,  you  sure  had 
tough  luck.  B'lieve  me  there's  a  lot 
of  things  harder  than  dyin'  even 
for  ducks." 

At  the  whistle  of  wings  overhead 
the  gunner  and  his  dog  hurried 
away  to  their  stand  on  the  ledges. 


MY  FISHING  ROD 


Soond  be  thy  sleep  while  snow  falls  deep, 

Thou  rod  of  fairy  grace. 
From  cold  and  storm  I'll  keep  thee  warm, 

Within  thy  fleece  lined  case. 
For  Winter's  chill  would  suit  thee  ill, 

Thou  child  of  sunny  climes, 
So  au  revoir,  till  we  once  more 

Hear  Spring's  enchanting  chimes. 

In  typhoon  grip  each  bamboo  strip, 

'Mid  jungles  of  Cathay, 
Learned  how  to  bend,  and  pleasure  lend, 

To  me  on  many  a  day . 
Thy  lancewood  tips  oft  felt  the  lips 

Of  Guinea's  heavy  dew, 
So,  jungle  born,  the  cold  you  scorn, 

And  I  must  coddle  you. 


And  oft  around  with  silk  you're  wound 

From  gardens  fair  in  Spain, 
Where  in  the  sun  the  silk  worm  spun, 

That  you  might  stand  the  strain 
Of  lusty  trout  that  dash  about 

Throughout  each  Summer  day, 
In  purling  stream,  now  but  a  dream, 

Till  dawn  of  first  of  May  . 

Now  rest  in  peace  in  downy  fleece, 

While  Boreas  rules  the  weather, 
Till  gentle  Spring  makes  waters  sing 

Then  out  we'll  go  together, 
And  by  the  streams  where  sunlight  gleams, 

Fish  often  as  of  yore, 
So  quiet  lie,  'tis  not  goodbye, 

But  only  au  revoir.  — Ilderim 


"DO  VERMIN  PREY  UPON  WOODCOCK?" 


Referring  to  the  above  query  which  ap- 
peared on  page  824  of  y  our  December  number, 
well  I  am  an  Irishman  and  you  know  Ireland 
and  Wales  are  the  greatest  places  for  wood- 
cock in  the  world. 

I  have  known  a  case  of  a  man  with  a  double 
muzzle  loader,  killing  in  a  country  land,  (Tulli- 
branagan  near  Newcastle  Co.  Down),  30 
miles  from  Belfast,  22lA  Brace,  between  11 
a.m.,  and  4  p.m.,  in  October,  in  1915. 

And  I  have  always  known  it  and  remarked 
that  if  you  have  come  about  over  night 
after  a  shoot,  the  rats  will  never  touch  a 
woodcock.  Again  ferrets  won't  touch  them 
after  they  are  dead  but  the>  wi  11  kill  them — 
not  eat  them. 


f  I  have  a  famous  Gordon  setter  bitch,  which 
would  retrieve  beautifully.  She  would  set 
woodcock,  but  nothing  would  induce  her  to 
properly  retrieve  them.  She  would  go  to 
them,  pick  them  up  and  carry  them  a  yard 
or  two,  then  drop  them  and  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  touch  them  again. 

Again  I  had  a  Bedlington  terrier  that 
would  just  take  one  bite  at  a  hedgehog,  draw 
a  badger,  kill  an  otter,  or  fox,  and  was  abso- 
lute death  sentence  to  anything,  (even  man  if 
he  teased  her)  and  who  was  a  good  gun  dog 
and  would  retrieve  land  or  water,  but  would 
not  retrieve  woodcock.  Why? 

Old  Soldier. 


Reginald 

PERSONALLY  like  many  other 
lovers  of  the  open,  and  the  dog 
and  gun— I  am  much  given 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  wily  and  agile 
Wilson  Snipe. 

I  am  glad  to  say  he  is  tolerably 
plentiful  this  year;  that  is,  in  the 
district  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
though  not  alas!  in  anything  like  the 
numbers  of  the  past.  Still,  there 
were  more  of  these  swift  and  elusive 
long  billed  migratories  here  last  fall 
than  there  have  been  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  which  is, — as  far 
as  it  goes, — satisfactory. 

The  only  fault  the  Wilson  Snipe  has 
as  a  game  bird  is  his  comparatively 
small  size.  He  enjoys  nevertheless, 
many  claims  to  distinction  in  the 
opinion  of  the  genuine  sportsman. 
Some  of  these  I  will  try  to  enumerate 
in  this  short  article.  To  begin  with, 
he  is  certainly  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed game  bird  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  He  is  found  all  over 
Europe, — in  Asia,  Africa,  North  and 
South  America,  and  on  the  great 
island  continent  of  Australia, — wher- 
ever marshy  land  is  found;  and  is  the 
same  cunning  old  game  bird  every- 
where,— with  the  same  zig-zag  flight, 
and  uncertain  ways. 


Gourlay 

This  wide  distribution  of  "Gallin- 
ago  Wilsoni"  enables  him  to  give 
sport  and  amusement  to  "all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men."  He  is  the 
"stand  by"  of  the  British  Subaltern 
in  peace  time  in  India  and  Burma. 
Just  recently  said  British  Subaltern 
and  his  merry  men  have  been  more 
strenuously  employed  in  lessening 
considerably  the  numbers  of  the 
"unspeakable  Turks"  and  their  equal- 
ly unspeakable  Hun  associates  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Palestine. 

In  Australia,  the  herdsmen  of  the 
great  plains  know  well  his  harsh 
"Scaipe-Scaipe,"  as  he  rises  in  wisps 
before  them  as  their  horses  splash 
over  the  long  marshy  levels. 

In  the  States,  and  in  Canada, — all 
over  North  America,  he  is  distributed 
in  fair,  sometimes  in  great,  numbers. 
Kane  records  that  he  found  the 
Wilson  Snipe  far  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.  From  there  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego  this  agile  migratory  is  found 
wherever  the  land, — or  rather  the 
swamp, — suits  him. 

This  wide  distribution  enables  him 
to  give  pleasure  and  healthful  sport 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  It 
also  provides  against  his  extermina- 
tion, a  fate  that  seems  to  be  in  sight 
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for  some  of  our  finest  game  birds, — 
the  woodcock  for  instance. 

Owing  to  this,  and  his  other  qual- 
ities, I  think  the  Snipe  will  outlast 
as  a  wild  game  bird,  every  other 
species  in  America.  His  main  feeding 
and  breeding  grounds  in  the  vast 
marsh  lands  about  our  great  lakes  and 
rivers  will  be  untouched  for  many  a 
generation.  This  year,  according  to 
my  own^  observation,  he  is  more 
plentiful  in  this  district  than  he  was 
last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
woodcock,  once  very  abundant  here, 
seems  to  be  rapidly  passing  away. 
There  should  be  a  five  years'  close 
season  at  once  for  the  woodcock, — 5 
all  over  the  States  and  Canada,  if 
this  fascinating  game  bird  is  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  exist  for  a  genera- 
tion or  so  longer. 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  the  Wilsc  n 
Snipe's  chances  are  better,  for  to  my 
mind  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  and 
fascination  about  the  pursuit  of  this 
agile  long  bill,  that  renders  it  one  ">f 
the  most  attractive  of  sports. 

The  wide  prospects, — the  vast  free 
open  spaces  in  the  great  marsh  lands 
where  this  bird  is  mostly  found,  the 
interesting  and  abundant  life  you 
encounter  in  these  watery  wastes, 
and  above  all,  the  opportunities  you 
have  of  making  what  all  sportsmen 
love, — "A  mixed  bag," — all  these 
things  add  to  the  strange  charm  of 
snipe  shooting. 

There  is  indeed  a  subtle  charm  in 
the  great  wide  open  spaces  of  the 
"marge  between  land  and  water," 
where  the  sportsman  generally  seeks 
this  swift  and  erratic  flighted  bird. 

He  can  see  as  he  traverses  it, 
many  things  which  the  city  dweller, 
or  even  the  upland  game  hunter 
never  views.  He  can  watch  the  big 
marsh  harrier  sailing  along  just  over 
the  rushes, —  beating  for  his  prey 
just  like  a  pointer  or  setter  dog,  he 
can  mark  the  swift  dart  of  a  mink 
across  some  rush  circled  pool,  or  the 
slower  V  shaped  track  of  a  swim- 
ming muskrat.  He  can  start  the 
big  grey  blue  heron  from  his  statue- 
like pose  or  solemn  stalk  through  the 
shallows.  He  may  by  luck  come  on 
a  large  flock  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
yellow  legged   plover, — a   piece  of 


good  fortune  which  happened  to 
myself  only  in  October  last. 

He  can  sometimes  flush  a  flock  of 
teal  or  other  small  duck  in  the  larger 
bulrush  fringed  pools;  or  creep  up  on 
an  assembly  of  black  duck,  mallards, 
or  even  of  the  fall  ducks,  redhead,  or 
bluebills,  in  the  larger  and  broader 
channels  and  estuaries. 

And  then  there  is  always  the 
Snipe,  the  particular  bird  he  is  after, 
to  look  out  for,  as  when  this  long 
billed  bird  once  gets  a  move  on,  he 
doesn't  give  the  sportsman  much 
time  for  reflection. 

It's  a  case  of  shoot  quick  and  shoot 
straight,  or  "get  left." 

There  are  some  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  difficulty  of  shooting 
the  Wilson  Snipe, — some  maintaining 
that  he  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  game 
birds  to  hit  on  the  wing,  and  others, 
that  he  is  one  of  the  very  easiest. 
Strange  to  say,  they  both  are  right, 
and  both  are  wrong.  When  the 
snipe  first  arrives  on  our  shores  he  is 
thin  and  active  after  his  long  migra- 
tion, and  gets  away,  not  only  swiftly, 
but  with  those  misleading  zig-zag 
twists  which  cause  the  sportsman  to 
expend  so  many  useless  cartridges, 
and  so  many  unmerited  reproaches 
and  objurgations  on  his  poor  innocent 
dog. 

The  Snipe  always  rises  against 
the  wind.  So  do  all  jwildfowl  that 
I  know  of.  When  walking  up  snipe 
therefore,  do  the  very  reverse  of 
what  you  would  do  if  still  hunting 
for  deer;  that  is, — go  down  wind  to 
him.  This  plan  will  often  enable 
you  to  secure  some  easy  cross  shots. 
As  I  said'  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper  you  come  across  other  objects 
to  shoot  at  in  a  marsh  besides  Wilson 
Snipe,  and  you  also  meet  some  queer 
characters.  Early  in  October,  and 
also  early  in  the  morning,  I  was 
crossing  some  swampy  levels  and 
submerged  buckwheat  fields  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  little  town  of  P  in 

search  of  Wilson  Snipe,  which  were 
tolerably  abundant  in  places.  I'd 
just  arrived,  and  had  got  one  bird, 
and  missed  another,  when  I  was 
aware  of  a  tall  figure  looming  through 
the  rising  morning  mists  which  follow 
a  white  frost  in  these  abnormally 
damp  October  days. 
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As  he  drew  nearer,  splashing 
through  the  rushy  levels,  "a  strange 
invisible  odor  hit  the  sense,"  like 
that  which  accompanied  Cleopatra's 
barge  up  Cnidus,  but  not  nearly  so 
agreeable.  As  the  man  drew  nigh, 
I  soon  discovered  the  reason  of  this 
fragrance  of  the  wild.  Hanging  over 
his  stalwart  shoulders  was  a  bag  from 
which  protruded  the  bushy  tails  of 
no  less  than  four  fine  specimens  of 
the  Canadian  polecat,  commonly  cal- 
led skunk. 

I  stopped,  and  discoursed  with 
him, — at  long  range. 

He  carried  also  over  his  shoulder 
a  22  calibre  rifle. 

He  informed  me  that  he  trapped 
these  highly  scented  animals  in  a 
corn  field — (not  near  a  chicken  yard,) 
and  also  informed  me  these  interest- 
ing animals  were  very  fond  of  corn, 
which  was  news  to  me,  though  I 
knew  raccoons  were.  Also,  that  he 
carried  the  rifle  to  despatch  them  with 
before  taking  them  out  of  the  traps, 
because  as  he  *said  with  earnest 
solemnity,  "If  ye  are  bitten  by  a 
skunk,  you'll  croak  sure."  This  be- 
lief is  very  common  in  this  district. 
He  then  went  on  to  confirm  this 


theory  of  his  by  the  following  in 
teresting  anecdote. 

"I  hed  a  brother-in-law  wunst 
a  widderer,  an'  one  of  the  meanes 
men   God   ever   made.    This  her 
feller  lived  all  alone  by  himself  wit 
a  whole  tribe  of  tame  skunks,  th 
only  things  he  could  get  on  with, 
a  feller-feelin'  likely.    They  used 
run  all  over  him,  and  feed  out  of  hi 
hand.    Well  one  day,  one  of  his 
friends  must  have  gone  back  on  him 
fer  when  some  folks  happened  in  on 
him,  they  found  him  swole  up  as 
big  as  a  cow, — an'  croaked.  His 
pets  was  all  gone,  but  I  ketched 
them  round  about.    Their  skjns  was 
wuth  three  dollars  apiece  raw." 

After  hearing  this^  interesting  fact, 
(or  fancy)  in  natural  history  and 
science,  I  took  leave  of  my  perfumed 
friend  and  went  on  my  way  after 
snipe. 

I  was  bitten  by  a  mink  once,  that 
I  thought  I  had  shot  dead,  and  have 
reason  to  remember  the  event  vividly. 
All  the  Mustelidae, — weasel  tribe, 
are  little  demons  to  their  last  gasp, 
and  if  you  shoot  one,  don't  pick  him 
up  till  you  are  sure  he  is  dead,  or 
disturb  his  last  passing  moments, 
or  you  will  be  apt  to  remember  the 
circumstances  for  some  time  after. 

But  to  return  to  the  Wilson  Snipe. 

The  snipe  which  on  the  whole  pre- 
sents the  same  queer  mixture  of  intelli- 
gence and  imbecility  which  we  observe 
in  his  near  relative  the  Woodcock 
(philohela  minor)  has  one  very  idiotic 
trick  which  I  think,  arises  from  his 
dislike  to  leave  a  good  feeding  ground 
when  once  settled  down  in  it.  I  have 
often  fired  at  and  missed,  (open 
confession  is  good  for  the  soul,)  a 
WTilson  Snipe;  stood  and  watched 
him  till  he  became  a  mere  speck 
against  the  grey  sky, — seen  him 
turn  and  seek  various  points  of  the 
compass  successively,  as  if  he  were 
uncertain  what  distant  part  of 
North  America  to  emigrate  to,  and 
at  last  beheld  him  come  nearer  and 
nearer, — till  with  the  swift  perpen- 
dicular descent  peculiar  to  this  bird, 
he  has  dropped  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  place  he  started  from.  Many 
besides  myself  must  have  observed 
this  very  silly,  but  very  convenient 
trait  of  the  Snipe. 
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Snipe  have  been  fairly  abundant 
in  the  district  I  live  in,  but  though 
this  was  once  one  of  the  best  counties 
in  Ontario  for  woodcock,  I  only  saw 
this  latter  bird  three  times  last  fall. 
This  emphasizes  the  remark  I  made 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  pape*,  viz: 
that  only  prompt  protection  for  at 
least  five  years,  will  save  the  wood- 
cock from  speedy  extinction.  This 
protection  moreover,  should  extend 
all  over  the  States  as  well  as  Canada. 

The  quail,  the  English  pheasant, 
and  the  Mongolian  one,  to  a  great 
extent  the  wild  turkey  even,  can  be 
protected  and  kept  in  a  semi-domes- 
ticated state  on  preserves,  as  is  the 
case  in  Great  Britain,  and  many  other 
countries;  but  the  migratory  wood- 
cock cannot. 

The  dog, — par  excellence, — for 
snipe  shooting  is  a  well  broken 
retriever,  or  still  better,  Irish  water 
spaniel,  trained  to  hunt  very  close 
to  the  gun, — and  above  all,  to  re- 
trieve well.  The  best  broken  pointers 
and  setters,  are  to  my  mind,  out  of 
place  in  a  marsh.  i 

I  know  I  missed  my  old  Irish  water 
spaniel,  (now  alas,  no  more!)  deeply 
this  faU. 

In  the  beautiful  days  of  mid 
October,  "bringing  rains  of  Septem- 
ber," and  earlier  in  the  month,  the 
fresh  air  and  exercise  one  gets  while 
in  pursuit  of  this  long  billed  migra- 
tory make  it  useful  as  well  as  attrac- 
tive. The  time  he  is  with  us  is  not 
long.    Soon  chill  November  winds 


begin  to  blow,  and  the  Snipe, 
with  other  pleasures  and  beau- 
ties, blows  away  too.  But  the  October 
noons  are  golden. 

I  felt  this  so  much,  that  last  time 
I  was  out  shooting,  I  tried  to  write 
a  poem  on  the  subject,  but  only 
worried  out  the  first  verse,  which 
is  too  great  a  gem,  however,  to  be 
left  to  oblivion, — So  I  append  it: 
"Where  the  snipe  in  wisps  and  flocks 
is 

"In  the  sunny  afternoon, 
"There  the  sportsman  boldly  cocks 
his, 

"Devastating  musketoon!" 

The  Snipe  is  not  decreasing  as  fast 
as  other  game  birds,  and  I  trust  will 
be  with  us  for  future  generations  of 
sportsmen. 


THE  TOO  ABUNDANT  CROW 
"Glancing  through  the  December  number 
of  Rod  and  Gun"  writes  Mr.  E.  R.  Kerr  of 
Walkerville,  "I  observed  an  article  on  The  Too 
Aburidant  Crow,'  by  Mr.  McVeigh.  I  keen- 
ly appreciate  his  attitude  toward  the  shotgun 
in  the  destruction  of  crows.  Horse  and  cattle 
carcasses  are  very  difficult  to  treat  and  are 
not  always  available.  Appreciating  his  in- 
terest in  the  destruction  of  this  menace  I 
would  suggest  that  he,  and  others,  utilize 
intestines  of  hogs  over  which  is  sprinkled  or 
scattered  strychnine.  Place  this  in  the  centre 
of  a  field  and  watch  results." 

'I  note  Mr.  McVeigh's  appreciative  letter 
aoent  the  crow  in  your  December  issue"  writes 
Mr.  Reginald  Gourlay.    "I  may  say  that  I 


shot  eight  crows  during  the  month  of  June, 
1918,  two  of  them  with  a  .22  rifle.  Crows 
are  young  and  foolish  then.  Some  sportsmen, 
however,  have  shot  more  than  that."  • 


ALBINO  DEER 

Two  white  deer,  called  albinos,  were  this 
year  shot  by  Mr.  Ed.  Scott  of  Renfrew,  who 
formed  one  of  a  party  hunting  at  the  "Plum 
Trees,"  a  point  on  the  Madawaska  about 
midway  between  the  Deschenes  and  Coltons. 
They  were  male  fawns.  In  nearly  every 
hunting  season  a  white  deer  is  shot  somewhere 
in  Ontario,  but  very  rarely  do  two  of  them 
fall  before  the  rifle  of  one  hunter  in  one  season. 
Nimrods  regard  them  as  a  freak  of  nature. 


THE  1917  DEER  HUNT  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT 
SHARPSHOOTERS  HUNT  CLUB 


R.  D.  Wright 


MY  early  boyhood  had  been  spent 
in  the  heart  of  the  Algoma 
woods,  woods  where  the  love  of 
the  hunt  so  dear  to  every  man,  can  be 
enjoyed  to  its  fullest  extent  at  the 
expense  of  the  game  which  abounds 
there.  Circumstances  had,  very  early 
in  my  life,  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
bid  the  north  farewell  and  seek  an 
eastern  city.  Here  in  my  later  years 
I  was  to  be  found  firmly  established 
with  the  north  still  the  centre  of  my 
dreams  for  the  gold  line  future. 
Always  there  remained  with  me  a 
vivid  picture  of  a  proud  creature 
standing  silent,  rigid,  listening,  sil- 
houetted against  the  clear  gold  of  an 
autumn  sunset,  an  autumn  picture 
such  as  neither  brush  nor  pen  could 
adequately  describe,  the  gray  glossy 
coat  fascinatingly  outlined  amid  the 
glorious  woodland  riot  of  red  and  gold 
and  green.  That  picture  had  held 
dad  and  me  entranced,  until  with  the 
speed  of  a  shot  the  deer  had  bounded 
over  the  crest  and  was  gone — and 
after  a  lapse  of  ten  years  I  could  close 
my  eyes  and  behold  that  picture. 
The  memory  of  this  perfect  creature 
— Queen  Anne — had  formed  always  a 
central  part  in  my  dreams  vague  and 
elusive  though  they  were. 


The  season's  appeal  had  given  me 
the  old  heart  hunger  for  my  northern 
woods  and  the  soothing  solitudes  of 
my  old  home.  That  morning  as  I 
began  to  sort  my  personal  mail  a 
familiar  post  mark  claimed  my  at- 
tention  and  with  feverish  haste  I 
ripped  open  the  envelope  and  found, 
in  startling  coincidence,  an  invitation 
from  C.  E.  Spencer,  president  of  the 
Independent  Sharpshooters  Hunt 
Club,  to  hunt  with  them  on  their 
private  hunting  ground  near  my  old 
home.  My  longing  was  to  be  satis- 
fied. I  was  going  home  to  hunt — 
going  home  in  quest  of  Queen  Anne. 

At  the  request  of  the  president 
the  eastern  members  and  guests  of  the 
club  were  to  arrive  in  Nairn  Centre, 
my  old  home  town,  a  little  early.  As 
the  flourishing  town  of  Nairn  had 
spread  outward,  the  big  game  had 
retreated,  and  the  club  had  this  year 
been  reluctantly  obliged  to  abandon 
the  old  grounds  and  seek  the  big  game 
in  their  newer  haunts. 

This  year  consequently  we  were 
obliged  to  come  earlier  and  each  one 
to  do  his  share  in  cutting  roads  out- 
ward from  the  newly  located  hunting 
home.  On  the  special  train  I  boarded 
as  I  came  northward  I  found  scarcely 
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standing  room.  Hunters  from  all  over 
the  Dominion  had,  it  seemed,  chosen 
the  northland  as  their  hunting  do- 
main. With  difficulty  I  found  a  few- 
old  friends  of  my  own  northern  days, 
and  in  the  reunion  forgot  that  a  dozen 
years  had  intervened  between  our 
last  meetings,  forgot  that  thousands 
of  miles  had  been  covered,  forgot  all, 
but  that  within  a  few  hours  I  would 
again  be  home — and  become  a  part 
of  the  eager  hunting  expedition,  soon 
to  be  on  foot.  As  the  train  approach- 
ed the  station  on  the  morning  of  a 
perfect  fall  day,  a  band  struck  up, 
and  the  cheering  warned  me  that  we 
were  being  met.  There  followed  the 
cordial  northern  welcome.  Then  pro- 
ceeded by  the  brass  band  of  the 
flourishing  town,  we  withdrew  to  the 
Hotel  King  George,  where  a  reception 
awaited  us.  This  I  was  told  was  an 
annual  feast,  resembling  the  christen- 
ing of  the  club  held  at  the  same  place 
in  1911.  The  reception  was  unani- 
mously voted  "great,"  but  it  was  no 
live  o'clock  or  pink  tea  affair — just  a 
real  sports  celebration  wherein  north- 
ern and  eastern  magnates  sat  side  by 
side  and  partook  of  the  sumptuous 
feast  in  honor  of  the  easterners. 

When  the  inner  man  was  satisfied 
there  came  the  renewing  of  old  ac- 
quaintances in  the  visibly  changed 
home  town.  First  among  these  was 
Mr.  Hall  the  kindly  pioneer  store 
keeper,  who  for  years  has  supplied  the 
club  with  eats.  Mr.  Hall's  business 
kept  him  busy  during  the  week  but 
Sundays  he  motored  out  to  be  a  guest 
at  our  famous  Sunday  dinners. 

Another  friend,  Mike  O'Leary, 
with  his  cheery  Irish  brogue  gave  us  a 
hearty  welcome.  By  the  way.  Mike 
is  related  to  the  famous  Mike  O'Leary 
V.  G.  Other  hearty  welcomes  ac- 
corded us  were  those  of  the  northern 
club  members  among  them,  W. 
Decker,  R.  Hall,  C.E.  Spencer,  Geo. 
Tom  and  Joe  Edwards,  R.  Wright, 
J.  R.  Burton.  There  was  a  general 
murmur  of  disapproval  and  regret 
from  the  older  members  that  they 
were  not  to  return  to  the  old  haunts — 
but  the  settler  had  displaced  us. 
With  many  misgivings  we  climbed 
into  the  waiting  autos  and  sped  west- 
ward to  the  new  reserve.  The  entire 
party  knew  that  from  all  points  of 


the  compass  hunting  reserves  already 
occupied  stretched  outward.  Our 
misgivings,  however,  gave  way  to 
amazement  when  after  a  short  drive 
we  drew  up  before  the  new  club. 
The  Spanish  River  noted  for  its 
winding  course  partially  encircled  our 
reserve  in  a  series  of  beautiful  bends, 
a  peculiar  ground,  part  of  it  heavily 
timbered,  with  much  of  the  remainder 
rough  and  rocky  rising  in  huge  peaks 
to  meet  the  sky  line.  To  the  south 
runs  the  Government  Trunk  Road. 

On  the  chosen  ground  a  model 
hunting  home  was  already  completed. 
This  Club  house  is  a  regular  country 
palace.  I  had  visions  of  the  rough 
and  ready  shack  wherein  the  hunters 
eked  out  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
during  the  two  weeks  or  month  of  the 
hunting  season,  and  at  what  I  saw 
I  gasped  in  open  mouthed  wonder. 
To  my  great  astonishment  I  found 
here  many  luxuries  not  even  enjoyed 
in  city  homes. 

The  club  i§  a  two-storey  model 
twenty-four  by  thirty-six  with  an  up- 
to-date  cookery  sixteen  by  thirty-six. 
The  first  flat  consists  of  cookery, 
dining  room  and  den.  The  cookery 
is  fitted  with  the  latest  word  in  cook- 
ing accommodations  and  is  the  pride 
of  our  gentleman  cook,  George  Mc- 
Ewen,  who  derives  the  greatest  pos- 
sible pleasure  out  of  a  vacation  spent 
in  displaying  his  brilliant  culinary 
gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys,  whose 
out  of  door  appetities  surely  do 
justice  to  his  prowess.  His  fame  as  a 
cook  has  spread  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  visiting  days 
he  finds  himself  beseiged  by  an  ad- 
miring throng. 

The  lighting  system  is  in  itself  a 
noteworthy  feature.  Each  room  is 
fitted  with  two  five  hundred  candle 
power  gasoline  lamps. 

The.  dining-room  and  den  are  hung 
with  mounted  heads  of  various  ani- 
mals, prizes  from  former  seasons. 
The  den  besides  being  sumptuously 
furnished  has  a  beautiful  rifle  rack 
across  one  end.  This  rack  has  a 
capacity  of  fifty  rifles  and  here  during 
the  season  are  hung  the  Savage 
22H.P.,  250-3000  and  the  256  long 
ranged  Newton  rifles,  and  these  rifles 
in  spite  of  the  Sharpshooters'  great 
experience  have  proven  themselves 
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best  suited  for  the  northern  hunting 
always  ensuring  us  the  lawful  supply 
of  game. 

Another  special  feature  consists  of 
drawers  fitted  in  the  wall.  Of  these 
drawers  each  hunter  has  his  own  and 
here  is  stored  his  own  supply  of 
ammunition. 

The  upper  storey  is  divided  into 
one  main  room  and  a  store-room. 
The  sleeping  room  provides  every 
convenience  for  the  health  and  per- 
fect rest  of  the  hunters  while  the 
storeroom  is  a  striking  novelty.  The 
inner  part  of  this  storeroom  is  thor- 
oughly lined  with  tin  and  here  at  the 
close  of  each  season  the  bedding  and 
upholstered  furniture  are  stored. 

Early  in  October  1911  W.  Decker 
and  C.  E.  Spencer  organized  a  club 
known  and  chartered  as  the  Inde- 
pendent Sharpshooters'  Hunt  Club, 
and  by  each  year  enrolling  crack  shots 
from  east  to  west  they  had,  before 
they  abandoned  their  first  hunting 
ground,  become  famous  as  a  club  of 
A  one  marksman.  Each  fall  they  had 
obtained  their  prescribed  number  of 
deer  as  well  as  bear,  moose  and  other 
game.  The  club  has  now  a  member- 
ship of  fifty.  For  the  most  part  the 
members  are  northern  and  southern 
magnates,  among  them  being  C.  E. 
Spencer,  president;  W.  Decker,  vice- 
president;  A.  L.  Ratz,  secretary; 
N.  D.  Hall,  treasurer;  Dr.  R.  W. 
Faulds,  A.  L.  Jeanneret,  M.  Schu- 
maker,  F.  A.  Fisher,  L.  Fischer, 
H.  O.  Weichel,  T.  Marshall,  0.  S. 
Scheifley,  A.  Killian,  C.  E.  Gibson, 
G.  McEwen  Cook,  E.  Otto,  J.  Hed- 
rick,  G.  Edwards,  T.  Edwards,  J. 
Edwards,  R.  Hall,  G.  Boyce,  L. 
Paquette,  A.  Smith,  A.  E.  Spencer, 
and  J.  R.  Burton,  pal  and  compatriot 
to  anyone  on  mischief  bent,  famous 
throughout  the  north  as  an  enter- 
tainer and  holding  a  reputation  sur- 
passing that  of  George  Washington. 
The  above  mentioned  names  are 
those  that  took  part  in  the  1917  deer 
hunt. 

The  ranks  of  the  club  have  been 
sadly  depleted  by  the  war,  and  we 
have  an  honour  roll  worthy  such  an 
organization,  all  comrades  who  are 
verifying  their  fame  as  crackshots  in 
defending  their  country,  and  paying 
their  depth  of  gratitude  to  the  north. 


My  first  meal  in  camp  was  a  never 
to  be  forgotten  one.  Back  and  forth 
flew  the  wit  and  repartee  of  my 
newly  made  friends.  There  were  real 
stories  well  told,  many  members  re- 
counting their  adventures  of  the  past 
year,  experiences  the  like  of  which 
have  never  been  recounted  even  in 
the  Henty  books.  It  is  a  fact  that 
truth  is  even  stranger  than  fiction. 

In  a  lull  in  the  conversation  I  broke 
in  to  enquire  about  my  guest  the 
mysterious  Queen  Anne.  Had  any- 
one present  heard  of  a  deer  so  named? 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence, 
then  everyone  laughed  and  all  eyes 
turned  to  the  president.  "Ask 
Spencer"  was  the  answer. 

"Yes  she  still  makes  this  ground 
her  hiding  place;  her  mate  is  here  as 
well  and  they  are  both  as  cunning  as 
a  wolf  and  fear  neither  god,  man  nor 
devil.  They  are  very  seldom  seen, 
yet  each  year  some  of  our  party 
manage  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  but 
always  at  a  long  and  unknown  range. 
Time  and  time  again  they  have 
sneaked  out  of  our  circle  at  a  point 
that  was  left  unguarded  leading  our 
dogs  northward  of  the  hunting 
grounds  and  nothing  would  be  seen 
or  heard  of  the  dogs  till  about  noon 
the  following  day  when  they  would 
return  completely  tired  out,  and  of 
little  use  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

I've  fired  a  hundred  rounds  of  am- 
munition at  them  in  a  season.  But 
they  possess  a  charm  of  life  which 
defies  hunters  and  bullets.  Burets 
travel  to  their  very  body  then  swerve 
aside.  Years  and  years  they  have 
been  known  here  In  tins  country  as 
the  two  bullet  proof  deer,  Queen 
Anne  and  Du  Ciaw." 

"Du  Claw."  What  a  strange 
name,"  said  I. 

"Du  Claw  is  a  strange  deer,"  re- 
marked Dad.  He  has  the  speed  of  an 
antelope  and  years  ago  a  hunter 
succeeded  in  nipping  one  of  his  flying 
forefoot.  He  got  away,  however,  and 
ever  since  has  left  the  strangest 
track.  It  appears  that  the  bullet 
split  one  of  his  front  claws,  and  now 
one  portion  of  the  claw  turns  back 
against  the  foot.  However,  this  never 
impaired  his  speed  any  and  seems 
now  to  have  served  only  to  sharpen 
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his  other  senses.  Du  Claw  can  climb  their  escape.  But  this  year  we  swore 
with    the    agility    of   a    mountain,    by  the  main  dog  trail  that  we  would 


Carrying  deer  to  landing  point  on  western  trail 
Bound  for  landing  point  on  eastern  trail 

sheep,  can  choose  a  runway  where  nc  have  old  Du  Claw  and  his  mate  to 
one  has  been  placed.  So  far  they  take  east  with  us  this  fall  or,  we  will 
have  both  been  successful  in  making    tear  the  club  house  down  and  ruin 
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three  or  four  hunt  clubs.  That's  the 
reason  we  have  the  nineteen  dogs 
with  us  and  the  long  ranged  Newton 
Rifles. 

Ere  long  we  were  warned  that  to 
arise  on  hunting  schedule  we  must 
retire  early.  Each  member  was  set 
his  task  for  the  following  season. 
Spencer  was  to  get  up  at  four-thirty 
and  light  the  fires,  'all  the  men  were 
to  be  up  at  five,  the  cook  to  have 
breakfast  ready  at  six,*  and  at  six- 
thirty  every  man  excepting  the  dog 
setters  were  to  hit  the  trail.  George, 
Thomas,  Joe  Edwards,  and  Robert 
Hall  were  appointed  dog  setters,  and 
the  dogs  were  in  their  care  till  they 
boarded  the  train  for  home.  The 
rest  of  the  members  were  split  up  in 
two  parties,  one  party  to  carry  all  the 
water  required  for  the  season  while 
the  other  party  were  to  get  all  the 
wood  required  for  the  season.  Spencer 
and  Decker  had  the  placing  of  the 
men  on  the  runways.  With  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  made  for  the 
duration  of  the  season  we  rolled  in 
for  the  night. 

At  exactly  six-thirty  next  morning 
each  member  commenced  his  allotted 
task.  Decker  and  half  the  men  began 
cutting  a  road  east  while  Spencer  and 
the  other  half  speedily  laid  low  the 
brush  and  undergrowth  along  a  trail 
westward.  At  dark  these  roads  were 
completed.  Teams  could  now  pro- 
ceed into  the  preserve  for  four  miles 
each  way  and  the  game  could  thus 
be  conveyed  so  as  to  save  the  hunters 
much  carrying  and  hard  work.  After 
a  hearty  and  well  earned  supper  the 
boys  took  the  rifles  from  their  cases, 
cleaned  out  the  grease  and  hung  them 
on  the  rack  preparatory  to  an  early 
start  and  a  record  kill  the  first  day. 
Cartridges  were  unpacked  and  put 
into  the  drawers,  and  after  an  hour  of 
pleasant  chatting  everyone  rolled  in 
eager  and  anxious  for  the  dawn  of  the 
first  day  of  the  big  hunt. 

With  a  whoop  and  hurrah  I  was 
rudely  awakened  long  before  the 
specified  time  to  find  my  companions 
already  astir  and  hustling  around. 
The  way  Link,  Dave  and  Schumaker 
were  talking  gave  evidence  that  they 
had  already  been  to  the  spring  for  a 
drink  of  fresh  water.  George  the 
cook  must  have  been  close  on  the 


trail  for  the  dishes  were  rattling  a 
little  louder  than  usual. 

Six-fifteen  saw  us  all  even  to  the 
dog-setters,  impatiently  awaiting  the 
word  go.  An  opening  volley  from  all 
the  rifles  in  camp  and  the  hunt  was 
on.  Soon  the  red  capped  boys  were 
lost  to  sight.  In  an  hour's  time  a 
signal  shot  from  Decker's  rifle  warned 
us  that  the  last  man  had  been  placed 
on  his  runway  and  that  the  dogs, 
which  were  entering  the  circle  from 
four  directions,  were  to  be  let  go. 
The  baying  of  the  hounds  was  a 
sound  dear  to  the  hunters'  hearts  and 
soon  I  could  distinguish  the  yelp, 
yelp  as  hounds  somewhere  close  to 
me  had  started  a  deer.  One  by  one 
the  dogs  joined  in  and  round  and 
round  the  pot-hole  he  did  go,  but  the 
fast  pursuing  dogs  soon  forced  him  to 
break  the  circle  and  as  he  did  so  a 
well  » directed  shot  from  Tom's  rifle 
sent  him  to  the  ground.  Three  or 
four  of  the  nearby  boys  rushed  to  the 
spot  to  help  hang  him  up.  He  was  a 
nice  buck  weighing  about  175  pounds. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  dogs  were  again 
running  at  full  speed,  this  time  after 
two  different  deer  which  were  soon 
forced  out  of  the  circle.  One  of  them 
being  a  nice  doe  chose  my  runway  and 
the  third  shot  sent  her  to  the  ground. 
As  the  other  dogs  were  still  running 
every  man  stood  by  his  runway 
awaiting  the  other  fellow  to  attempt 
to  break  the  circle.  This  time  choos- 
ing Dad's  runway  the  animal  broke 
through  the  circle  but  as  it  was  only 
a  fawn  was  allowed  to  proceed.  Dad 
caught  the  dogs  as  they  came  up  and 
held  them  till  the  dog  setters  came  up 
as  it  was  near  time  we  should  return 
to  camp  for  dinner.  Two  quick  shots 
rung  out  from  the  setters'  rifles  as  a 
signal  to  us  that  the  run  was  over  so 
we  hung  up  my  doe  and  returned  to 
camp,  where  we  found  dinner  await- 
ing us.  We  all  had  a  drink  to  the 
little  fawn  that  dad  refused  to  shoot. 
Moreover,  Dad  forbade  any  one  of  the 
party  shooting  the  little  fellow  this 
season.  "If  you  do,"  he  said  "I 
will  know  him  and  your  trips  to  the 
spring  will  be  cut  off  for  the  duration 
of  the  season."  After  this  there  were 
a  few  of  the  boys  who  took  the 
second,  yes  the  third,  look  at  a  deer 
before  they  shot,  and  so  far  as  the 
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club  knows  Dad's  little  fawn  is  still 
enjoying  life. 

The  remaining  days  of  the  hunt 
were  each  similar  to  that  first  one, 
differing  only  in  the  number  and 
kinds  of  game,  days  crowded  with 
sport  and  fun  and  brimming  over 
with  a  new  and  novel  excitement. 
At  six-thirty  each  morning  we  were 
on  the  trail  eager  that  not  a  mo- 
ment's sport  should  be  lost.  Each 
day  bristled  with  old  boyhood  scenes 
and  activities.  A  week  and  a  half  had 
gone  by  and  still  Queen  Anne  re- 
mained concealed.    I  was  longing  for 
even  a  view  of  my  dream  deer.  At 
last  it  came.    One  day  we  were  all 
out  still  hunting  and  after  travelling 
for  two  or  three  hours  Tom  came  to  a 
large  pot  hole  and  thinking  it  a  likely 
looking  spot  for  game  sat  down  for  a 
few  minutes'  rest  and  to  look  things 
over.  After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
had  elapsed  seeing  nothing  he  de- 
cided to  return  to  camp,  and  fired 
three  shots  as  a  homeward  bound 
signal  to  the  rest  of  his  pals.    As  he 
did  the  crashing  of  brush  could  be 
heard  on  the  far  side  of  the  pot  hole. 
Springing  to  his  feet  to  get  a  shot  at 
the  white  flags  which  could  be  seen 
everywhere  he  stepped  on  a  rolling 
stone  and  his  body  hit  the  ground 
with  a  crash  that  threatened  damage 
to  the  earth.    He  regained  his  feet 
just  in  time  to  see  Queen  Anne  doing 
the  disappearing  stunt.    We  were  all 
in  camp  when  Tom  came  limping  in 
weary  and  spent.    Eagerly  we  plied 
him  with  questions  and  finally  learned 
that  he  had  seen  Queen  Anne,  and 
had  made  a  Wild  but  vain  attempt  to 
bring  her  down.    Instantly  the  whole 
camp  became  the  scene  of  the  utmost 
confusion.     Tom  had  seen  Queen 
Anne  leave  the  pot  hole  through  a 
deep  ravine  which  led  to  a  thick 
swamp  with  a  possible  area  of  three 
hundred  acres.  After  supper  we  made 
the    necessary     arrangements  for 
Queen  Anne's  arrest. 

Next  morning  at  dawn  found  every 
man  and  six  picked  dogs  on  the  run- 
ways surrounding  the  swamp.  Just 
as  the  sun  came  up  we  threw  our 
forces  into  action.  The  six  dogs  were 
taken  in  from  four  points  by  the 
setters.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
they  were  all  at  work  and  seemed  to 


each  have  .a  different  deer.    It  was 
about  ten  minutes  before  they  started 
to   lead   out  for  places  unknown. 
The  first  to  make  their  appearance 
were  two  little  fawns  but  we  didn!t 
want  any  apology  for  Queen  Anne  so 
the  little  fellows  were  allowed  to  pass 
through  and  the  dogs  were  caught 
and  reset.    Deadly  reports  from  the 
heavy  rifles  at  the  far  off  runways 
told  us  that  something  was  trying  to 
break  the  circle.   After  what  seemed 
an  interminable  space  of  time  a  series 
of  different  yelps  could  be  heard  which 
indicated  that  all  the  dogs  were  now 
running  together.    They  circled  at 
the  far  end  of  the  swamp  then  came 
running  straight  toward  me  down  a 
long  narrow  birch  ridge  in  the  centre 
of  the  swamp.    On  they  came  and 
when  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  about 
four  hundred  yards  away  I  put  the 
rifle  to  my  shoulder  and  made  ready 
to  meet  whatever  might  be  coming. 
At  the  same  instant  there  were  two 
quick  shots  from  one  of  the  setters' 
rifles  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  dogs 
quit  howling.    In  less  than  twenty 
minutes  the  pack  was  again  howling 
at  the  top  of  their  voices.  They 
(  would  make  a  little  circle  then  run 
straight  for  about  two  hundred  yards, 
then  make  another  circle.   This  went 
on  for  about  an  hour  when  every  man 
was  convinced  that  it  must  be  Queen 
Anne.    Every  man  fired  a  shot  each 
as  a  signal  that  they  were  sure  the 
dogs  were  now  pursuing  the  long 
looked  for  deer.   We  had  the  swamp 
so  closely  guarded  that  we  didn't  care 
whether  she  knew  where  we  were  or 
not.  To  the  north  of  this  swamp  was 
a  high  range  of  rock  that  looked  to  us 
to   be  impassable  even  for  the  sure 
footed  mountain  sheep.  Naturally 
this  range  was  left  unguarded  with 
the  exceptions  of  a  man  at  each 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  apart. 
Of  course  it  was  there  that  Queen 
Anne  chose  to  make  her  escape  and 
she  managed  to  get  over  half  way  up 
when  the  dying  groans  of  one  of  our 
dogs  which  had  lost  his  footing  and 
fallen  nearly  fifty  feet  from  a  ledge  of 
rock,  attracted  the  attention  of  one 
of  the  nearby  setters  who  was  in  the 
thicket  below.   He  rushed  to  the  spot 
and  found  that  the  dog's  back  was 
broken  and  to  his  regret  he  was 
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obliged  to  shoot  the  dog  to  put  it  out 
of  misery.  It  was  that  shot  that 
drew  the  attention  of  the  men  on  the 
far  off  runways  who  could  just  barely 
see  her  slowly  climbing  the  range  and 
in  a  few  minutes  every  rifle  was 
rapidly  emptying  its  magazines  into 
the  rock  around  her.  Great  streaks 
of  white  smoke  and  dust  could  be 
seen  flying  from  the  rock  above  her. 
It  was  not  until  after  eighty-nine 
bullets  had  burst  on  the  rock  above 
her  that  she  turned  back.  She,  too, 
had  a  few  good  falls  and  slides  before 
she  reached  the  bottom.  The  fast 
pursuing  dogs  were  close  upon  her 
and  when  she  got  into  the  swamp  she 
had  no  time  for  circling.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  dogs  sought  revenge 
as  they  seemed  to  be  driving  her 
faster  than  ever  before.  As  she 
reached  the  birch  ridge  she  turned  at 
right  angles  and  ran  along  its  top 
again  exposing  herself  to  the  majority 
of  the  boys  at  a  distance  of  six 
hundred  yards.  Magazine  after 
magazine  of  ammunition  was  fired 
at  the  flying  creature,  but  all  to  no 
effect.  Afterwards  it  was  discovered 
that  but  one  touched  her  and  it 
entered  her  right  front  hoof.  For  a 
strained  second  silence  followed  the 
shots,  then  a  lone  sharp  report  echoed 
from  the  mountain  side.  Dave  had 
paused  long  for  the  well  directed  aim. 
In  plain  view  we  could  see  our  prize. 
She  cost  the  club  one  good  dog  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  rounds 
of  ammunition.  I  had  gained  my 
heart's  desire,  had  seen  the  forest 
Queen  in  all  her  glory,  seen  her  last 
vain  attempt  to  elude  her  determined 
and  relentless  pursuers.  I  had  not 
been  lucky  enough  to  bag  her  myself, 
but  she  had  been  brought  down  by 
dear  old  Dave,  a  member  of  our  club. 
My  quest  was  ended  and  fulfilled. 
In  a  half  hour's  time  all  the  boys 
were  on  the  spot  and  reported  having 
shot  two  nice  bucks  and  Frank  had  a 
four  hundred  pound  bear.  We  re- 
turned to  camp  for  dinner.  But  the 
club  hardly  knew  whether  to  triumph 
over  the  bag  or  to  sorrow  at  its  cost, 
for  the  gallent  young  dog,  Driver, 
was  the  favorite  of  the  club.  All 
through  the  season  wolves  were  fre- 
quently heard,  and  at  times  the  noise 
came  too  close  to  the  club  for  even 


comfort's  sake.  However,  this  sound 
grew  to  be  familiar  and  was  lost  sight 
of  altogether. 

One  morning  we  found  large  bear 
tracks  just  outside  the  back  door. 
During  the  night  it  would  seem  we 
had  had  an  unknown  but  very  in- 
teresting visitor.  After  a  fruitless 
search  for  the  marauder  we  gave  up 
the  hope  of  bagging  him  and  forgave 
his  curiosity  concerning  us.  However, 
this  was  not  the  last  we  were  destined 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Bruin.  Several 
nights  after  we  were  shaken  out  of  our 
dreams  by  a  frightful  noise  of  dogs 
barking  and  the  occasional  boom  of  a 
heavy  voice  followed  by  a  vicious 
bang.  In  a  second  or  two  sleepers  in 
all  stages  of  undress  appeared  at  the 
doors  and  windows  each  fingering  the 
trigger  of  a  heavy  Colts  pistol  which 
is  among  the  Sharpshooters'  equip- 
ment. The  moonlight  with  its  weird 
brightness  revealed  a  burly  bruin 
standing  on  his  hind  legs  and  viciously 
lunging  a  pair  of  huge  paws  at  the 
enraged  occupants  of  the  kennels. 
Already  one  dog  lay  motionless  upon 
the  ground  and  as  we  watched  spell- 
bound another  met  the  flying  paw 
and  was  thrown  nearly  twenty  feet 
where  he  died  a  few  -minutes  later. 
Half  a  second  later  ^several  pistols 
spoke  and  bruin  turned  savagely 
about  to  face  his  avengers.  With 
a  howl  of  rage  the  fierce  brute  bound- 
ed toward  us,  but  even  as  he  leaped, 
a  rifle  shot  was  heard  far  above  the 
noise  of  the  pistols  and  with  a  groan 
of  pain,  the  huge  bulk  crumpled  up 
and  was  dead.  Bruin  had  tragically 
finished  the  duty  he  had  taken  upon 
himself,  that  of  avenging  the  death 
of  five  of  his  descendants  already  to 
the  credit  of  the  Independent  Sharp- 
shooters. But  one  deer  now  remained 
to  make  up  our  lawful  number. 
Three  days  were  still  left  us.  Now 
that  deer  had  to  be  DuClaw  the  mate 
of  our  Forest  Queen.  To  our  great 
joy  the  succeeding  morning  four 
inches  of  real  hunting  snow  lay  on  the 
ground,  just  the  thing  we  were  need- 
ing for  our  final  big  search  for  old 
DuClaw's  peculiar  track,  yet  when 
one  by  one  the  tired  searchers  re- 
turned it  seemed  as  if  we  were  fated 
to  suffer  defeat/  At  six-thirty  there 
was  but  one  more  member  to  report 
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and  he  was  still  out.  As  the  evening 
wore  on  and  he  did  not  return  we 
began  to  be  uneasy.  One  of  the  boys 
climbed  on  top  of  the  house  and  fired 
three  shots.  This  done  we  listened 
intently  and  in  the  far  off  distance 
heard  the  faint  report  of  a  rifle.  At 
intervals  of  ten  minutes  we  would 
lire  a  shot  and  once  and  a  while  there 
came  an  answer  coming  nearer  to  the 
camp.  At  eight-thirty  Decker,  weary 
and  fagged  out  came  in  tired  yet 
eager  to  impart  the  glad  news  that 
on  the  outskirts  of  our  grounds  he 
had,  early  in  the  day,  come  across 
DuClaw's  track  crossing  a  stretch  of 
open  country.  He  had  followed  him 
till  late  that  evening  when  he  entered 
a  large  swamp.  There  Decker  felt 
DuClaw  would  spend  the  night,  so  he 
returned  to  camp. 

As  on  the  other  occasion  we  hurried 
preparations  for  a  close-in  on  Du 
Claw  early  in  the  morning  and  re- 
tired. That  night  passed  all  too 
slowly.  I  was  eager  for  a  view  and  a 
shot  at  DuClaw,  the  Queen  of  the 
forest's  cunning  and  time  honored 
mate.  Long  before  dawn  every  man 
and  dog  was  following  the  trail  to 
the  swamp.  At  nine  o'clock  we 
arrived  on  the  spot  where  DuClaw 
had  entered  the  swamp  the  night 
before.  Half  the  men  went  each  way 
to  form  the  circle  around  the  swamp. 
It  was  about  ten  thirty  before  the 
signal  shots  were  heard  that  all  was 
ready.  One  of  the  setters^  took 
DuClaw's  trail  leading  two  dogs  until 
he  came  to  where  DuClaw  had  laid 
down  for  several  hours  at  this  spot. 
There  were  fresh  tracks  and  he  could 
no  longer  control  the  dogs,  so  let 
them  go.  The  other  fourteen  dogs 
were  held  in  reserve  at  different 
points  around  the  swamp,  and  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  three  or  four 
fresh  dogs  would  be  let  go,  as  the 
Sharpshooters  had  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  DuClaw  could  easily 
tire  out  two  or  three  of  the  ordinary 
dogs.  Several  deer  were  let  through 
the  circle  without  a  shot  being  fired. 
Two  hours  had  now  elapsed  and 
DuClaw  was  still  holding  his  own. 
Nine  dogs  were  now  in  pursuit  and 
the  din  became  deafening.  Never 
before  had  I  witnessed  such  a  hot 
chase.     At   times  they  would  be 


almost  upon  him.  Finally  the  first 
dogs  were  beginning  to  tire  out  and 
lagging  back.  We  knew  that  Du- 
Claw could  not  hold  his  wonderful 
speed  much  longer  and  the  remainder 
of  the  pack  was  cut  loose.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  DuClaw  made  a 
dash  to  break  the  circle,  but  was  in- 
stantly met  with  a  bullet  from  Dad's 
Newton  and  DuClaw's  famous  career 
had  ended.  He  and  his  proud  mate 
had  fallen  prey  to  the  Independent 
Sharpshooters.  We  carried  him  to 
the  end  of  the  trail  and  hung  him  up. 
Here  the  team  could  reach  him  next 
day.  We  then  returned  to  camp, 
arriving  there  early  in  the  evening 
and  having  dinner  and  supper  to- 
gether. 

The  last  morning  of  our  stay 
dawned  bright  and  clear  with  no 
warning  of  impending  disaster  or  a 
hint  of  the  regret  we  each  felt  at  the 
breaking  up  of  camp.  All  morning 
we  packed  while  our  teams  travelled 
back  and  forth  bringing  in  the 
trophies  of  the  hunt.  Towards  late 
afternoon  the  sky  darkened  for  a 
storm  and  everyone  hastened  his 
preparations  for  leave.  One  of  the 
teams  had  gone  out  for  DuClaw  and  a 
few  other  deer  that  hung  along  the 
trail.  And  when  it  had  not  re- 
turned, it  was  decided  to  hurry  the 
other  teams  the  majority  of  the 
party  and  the  game  to  Nairn.  Never 
before  had  I  been  permitted  a  view 
of  such  a  splendid  array  of  game. 
Every  prize  of  the  forest  was  ours, 
bear  and  deer  being  there  in  extra- 
vagant numbers.  Never  before  in 
my  unsophisticated  woodsman's  life 
had  I  dreamed  that  such  prizes  ex- 
isted but  the  champion  shots  of  the 
north  had  outrivalled  and  surpassed 
wonders  beyond  my  ken.  The  hunt- 
ing ground  that  had  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season  caused  us  so 
much  worry  had  proved  itself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  excellent  in  all  these 
northern  wilds  which  are  so  full  of 
excellent  hunting  reserves. 

Long  ere  the  season  was  over  we 
had  discovered  that  the  new  reserve 
was  the  breeding  centre  for  the  big 
game  for  the  surrounding  country. 
The  nature  of  the  site  itself  made  the 
reserve  a  place  of  refuge  and  freedom 
for  many  species  of  animals.  Here 
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for  years  they  had  roamed  un- 
molested and  the  pioneer  hunter  had 
traced  the  footprints  of  moose,  deer 
and  bear  who  for  a  score  or  so  of 
years  had  haunted  the  wilds  of  New 
Ontario. 

We  had  sent  two  loads  of  game  to 
Nairn  and  but  four  of  our  party 
remained  behind  to  await  the  return 
of  the  team  which  had  gone  out  after 
DuClaw  and  a  few  others.  A  car  was 
in  front  of  the  camp  awaiting  us  and 
through  the  fast  gathering  gloom  we 
peered  for  a  sign  of  the  returning 
team.  Already  we  had  become  un- 
easy, for  as  the  other  teams  had  come 
in  with  their  loads  earlier  in  the  day, 
their  drivers  had  warned  us  that 
wolves  were  collecting  and  now  as  we 
listened  intently  we  thought  we 
caught  the  baying  of  wolves  in  the 
dim  distance.  Suddenly  a  shout 
warned  us  that  someone  in  trouble 
was  coming  to  us  and  a  man  on 
horseback  dashed  into  the  clearing. 
It  was  one  of  our  drivers  from  the 
belated  team,  and  several  seconds 
later  the  other  horse  came  panting 
into  sight  carrying  an  unconscious 
form.  From  what  we  were  able  to 
make  out  a  pack  of  wolves  had  at- 
tacked them  and  their  load.  They 
could  not  control  their  horses  and 
had  to  unhitch  and  leave  the  load  at 
the  mercy  of  the  pack  while  they  rode 
to  safety  and  for  help.  A  bough  of  a 
tree  had  struck  the  second  teamster 
a  blow  that  had  almost  finished  him. 
Without  a  moment's  delay  three  of 
us  grabbed  our  rifles  and  climbed  into 
the  waiting  car,  while  the  other 
fellow  stayed  with  the  injured  team- 
ster. Here  was  where  our  little  Ford 
stood  the  test.  No  asphalt  pave- 
ments slid  away  from  under  the 
rubber  tires  but  the  rough  and  rocky 
road  jerked  and  strained  its  last  bolt 
and  as  for  driving  well,  say,  a  repre- 


sentative of  the  O.T.A.  had  he  been 
a  witness  of  that  trying  ride  woul< 
have  had  the  crowd  arrested  foi 
breaking  the  laws  of  Ontario.  Jus1 
as  the  last  vestige  of  dull  gray  die< 
away  in  the  sky  we  came  upon  th< 
scene.  Long  ere  we  reached  th< 
wagon  with  its  precious  load  we  coul< 
hear  the  fierce  howls  and  noise  of  the 
brutes  as  they  tore  into  and  fought 
over  our  deer.  The  headlight  of  the 
car  flashed  over  them,  dazzling.  Im- 
mediately the  horrid  noises  stopped 
and  they  stared  as  though  stunned, 
at  this  new  apparition.  We  com- 
menced firing  at  once  and  after  two 
or  three  volleys  in  which*  their  leaders 
and  mates  went  down  silently  the 
remainder  of  the  pack  skulked  off  into 
the  brush  along  the  road  side.  Upon 
examination,  we  found  our  load  of 
beautiful  specimens  ravaged  and 
ripped  open  and  almost  a  total  wreck. 
DuClaw  had  been  among  them  and 
there  remained  of  him  but  a  stripped 
carcass.  Three  other  deer  were  de- 
stroyed beyond  hope,  but  in  the  place 
of  the  four  deer  we  piled  on  the  huge 
bodies  of  nine  wolves.  These  would 
at  least  bring  us  a  bounty,  even 
though  they  could  not  assuage  the 
loss  of  the  pick  of  our  season.  Thus 
ended  the  happiest  and  most  exciting 
period  of  my  life.  I  had  come  to  hunt 
with  a  boyhood  pal  and  his  club,  had 
turned  a  dream  into  a  quest  which  I 
had  seen  brought  to  a  successful  close 
and  here  I  was  on  the  station  plat- 
form, content  to  return  once  more  to 
business  and  its  worries.  As  the  train 
pulled  in,  we  parted  from  our  friends 
with  many  tender  farewells  and  the 
wish  that  we  might  return  next  year 
when,  God  willing,  the  earth  would 
again  be  restored  to  peace  and  we  might 
have  with  us  the  members  who  were 
then  doing  their  bit  so  bravely  and 
so  well  over  in  France. 


THE  ANNUAL  HUNT  OF  THE  PINE 
RIDGE  HUNTING  CLUB 


H.  H.  M 

IT  was  with  the  usual  enthusi- 
asm thai  the  the  Pine  Ridge  boys 
assembled  at  the  Canadian 
Northern  Station  on  Wednesday 
morning,  Oct.  31st,  1917,  at  7  o'clock, 
all  ready  for  their  annual  hunting 
expedition.  When  7.20  came,  this 
being  the  time  set  for  the  departure 
of  the  train,  it  was  not  in  sight,  and 
upon  enquiry  at  the  ticket  office,  we 
were  informed  that  the  genial  train' 
agent  had  overslept  himself,  and 
that  the  train  would  be  leaving  short- 
ly. At  7.40  it  appeared,  and  soon 
after  we  bade  good-bye  to  the  crowd 
gathered  on  the  platform,  after  having 
received  many  tips  from  different 
old  hunters  as  to  where  the  game 
might  be  located  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Our  train  lost  time  in  arriving 
at  Fort  William,  which  soon  brought 
to  memory  one  of  our  favourite  songs, 
composed  by  the  doctor,  which  runs 
thus: — 

"We  left  Port  Arthur  at  half  past 
eight, 

We   arrived  in  Fort  William  just 

seven  hours  late; 
The  brakeman  said,  "Oh  that's  all 

right, 

We'll  reach  Silver  Mountain  some 
time  tomorrow  night." 

Twin  City  Junction,  Slate  River 
and  Stanley  were  soon  passed  and  the 
next  notable  stop  was  Hymers,  where 
we  made  a  few  purchases  of  odd 
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supplies  which  had  been  overlooked. 
Again  we  were  on  our  way,  and  some 
of  the  boys,  whose  spirits  were  bub- 
bling over,  decided  to  ride  on  a  flat- 
car,  claiming  that  the  coaches  were 
too  warm.  Wolfe  was  reached  about 
noon,  when  our  train  took  the  side- 
track in  order  that  the  upbound 
North  Lake  flyer  might  have  right  of 
way.  In  order  to  occupy  their  time 
while  waiting,  Bill  and  Doc  began 
looking  around  for  something  to  do, 
and  soon  spied  a  span  of  oxen.  Some 
one  suggested  that  they  get  on  their 
backs  and  have  their  pictures  taken, 
but  before  this  could  be  accomplished, 
the  oxen  had  to  be  turned  around. 
Naturally  this  feat  took  some  time, 
and  while  it  was  being  done  the  train 
crew  were  teasing  the  owner  of  the 
oxen  and  telling  him  that  these  city 
guys  with  the  red  hats  were  making 
fun  of  him.  He  became  quite  infuri- 
ated and  before  anyone  could  realize 
what  he  was  doings  although  he  was 
only  a  very  small  fellow,  he  rushed 
at  Bill  and  together  they  rolled 
over  and  over  in  the  snow,  just  like 
two  angry  bull  dogs.  When  they 
were  separated,  the  boys  discovered 
that  Bill  had  got  the  worst  of  it,  and 
could  walk  only  with  difficulty,  as  he 
had  received  a  nasty  gash  in  the  knee. 
Neither  had  the  little  fellow  escaped 
scot  free,  as  his  nasal  organ  was 
bleeding  profusely,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  mind  this  inconvenience, 
and  informed  us  that  his  nose  bled 
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very  easily.  He  was  'still  especially 
angry  with  Bill,  and  in  order  to 
pacify  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  our  weaker  member,  two 
or  three  of  the  boys  explained  most 
emphatically  that  we  had  not  meanl 
any  harm  to  his  oxen,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  simoleans  he  had 
soon  cooled  down,  and  allowed  Doc 
and  Bill  to  mount  the  oxen  before 
the  camera.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  allow  our  photographer  to  take 
a  picture  of  himself  with  his , men. 
This  ended  our  first  fracas  and  shows 
what  real  "kale"  can  do  when  placed 
in  the  hands  of  such  financial  mani- 
pulators as  Little  Joe  and  the  Doctor. 


arrived  at  our  grounds.  It  look 
only  a  few  moments  to  unload  our 
dunnage,  and  with  a  snort  from  the 
engine  and  a  wave  from  the  baggage- 
man, the  train  was  gone,  and  we  were 
practically  cut  off  from  civilization 
for  one  week. 

Then  began  preparations  for  mak- 
ing camp,  which  for  the  past  eighl 
years  has  been  placed  in  the  same 
spot,  about  one  hundred  yards  north 
of  the  track.  Half  the  crowd  carried 
in  the  baggage  while  the  others  were 
busy  with  the  tents.  Con,  very 
wisely,  had  left  the  walls  standing 
and  the  floor  laid  from  the  previous 
fall,  and  inside  of  one  hour  both  the 


No.  2 — Nine  members  of  the  club,  all  in  red  hats  and  mackinaws 


They  undoubtedly  saved  Bill  from  a 
terrible  beating,  and  why  should  they 
not,  because,  when  a  member  leaves 
his  business  at  Niagara  Falls  and 
comes  all  the  way  to  Port  Arthur  for 
a  week's  hunting,  is  he  not  worth 
fighting  for? 

We  were  soon  on  our  way  once 
more,  Sand  Lake  being  the  last 
stopping  place  before  arriving  at  our 
camping  ground.  There  we  were 
welcomed  by  Con,  who  had  our  stoves 
and  pipes  all  ready  to  be  loaded  on  to 
the  train.  After  the  engine  had 
taken  on  water,  we  made  our  last 
start  and  in  twenty  minutes  more  had 


living  and  cook  tents  were  up,  and 
Tom,  the  cook,  was  preparing  supper. 

The  bales  of  straw  were  carried 
in  and  spread  over  the  green  boughs, 
sleeping  bags  were  placed  in  order 
and  everything  was  ready  for  the 
first  night's  rest.  Lights  went  out 
at  ten  o'clock  and  it  did  not  seem 
very  long  before  six-thirty  next  morn- 
ing, when  Charley,  the  president, 
wakened  all  hands  with  the  call 
"Daylight  in  the  Swamp." 

After  breakfast  was  over,  there 
being  seven  of  us,  we  split  up  into 
pairs,  and  sallied  forth  on  our  first 
day's  hunt.    As  the  wind  was  from 
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the  south  we  all  decided  to  travel 
towards  Arrow  Lake,  each  pair  tak- 
ing a  different  ravine  about  half  a 
mile  apart.  The  first  day  has  been 
in  the  past  usually  a  lucky  one,  and 
this  proved  no  exception,  as  when 
everyone  had  returned  to  camp  that 
afternoon,  it  was  found  that  two 
young  bulls  had  been  slain,  first 
blood  coming  to  Little  Joe  and  the 
doctor,  while  Pen  and  Mai  were 
responsible  for  the  other.  Naturally 
there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  camp 
and  everyone  was  in  high  spirits, 
except  the  doctor,  who  was  rather 
peeved  and  a  little  disheartened 
because  he  had  missed  his  shot. 
While  Little  Joe,  with  his  new  rifle, 
was  downing  his  quarry,  the  doctor 
had  a  beautiful  standing  shot  at  a 
large  bull,  and  although  he  succeeded 
in  upsetting  him,  he  made  a  hurried 
exit  and  got  away  from  both  of 
them.  To  make  up  for  his  poor 
marksmanship,  the  boys  insisted  that 
the  doctor  give  a  farewell  party  that 
first  evening,  and  it  is  safe  to  sav  that 
everyone  enjoyed  himself,  although 
•  it  is  hardly  likely  anyone  will  forget 
the  good  shot  which  the  doctor 
missed. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  carrying 
in  the  game,  and  immediately  afteV 
breakfast  the  whole  gang,  including 
the  cook,  took  the  handcar  and  went 
up  the  track  about  half  a  mile  and 
then  in  to  Little  Joe's  moose.  Each 
one  had  a  packsack  and  after  the 
animal  had  been  butchered  by  Tom, 
and  all  the  bones  extracted,  we  all 
started  on  our  homeward  journey 
with  about  forty-five  pounds  of  solid 
meat. 

Just  as  we  arrived  at  camp,  we 
were  greatly  surprised  and  pleased 
to  see  Con  coming  up  the  track  on 
his  speeder,  and  with  him,  "P.  W." 
and  Fred,  who  were  to  join  our  party. 
As  soon  as  we  had  a  light  lunch, 
taking  up  our  packsacks  again,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cook,  we  all 
went  back  for  the  other  moose,  and 
returning  at  five  o'clock,  each  man 
felt  that  he  had  done  a  good  day's 
work. 

The  next  two  days  passed  quickly 
and  although  considerable  territory 
was  covered,  no  game  was  obtained 


and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  shooting 
spirit  to  concert  pitch,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  an  "At  Home"  on  Saturday 
evening,  with  Pen  and  Little  Joe  as 
entertainers.  Lack  of  space  pre- 
vents us  telling  all  that  happened, 
but  there  is  one  outstanding  feature 
which  the  boys  will  always  remember. 
It  is  this.    Little  Joe  does  not  care 


No.  2— Little  Joe  and  the  Cook 

to  have  any  of  the  boys  tickle  him 
under  the  chin.  The  following  even- 
ing Fred's  initiation  took  place  and 
the  rules  of  the  Club  are  so  strict  that 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  nature  of 
this  event — suffice  it  to  say,  that 
those  members  who  were  absent  on 
this  occasion  will  never  know  what 
they  missed.  Jack  had  already  crept 
into  his  sleeping  bag,  and  did  not, 
lose  any  time  in  dressing  when  he 
found  he  was  to  help  administer  the 
degree  to  the  new  guest.  The  next 
morning  Bert  was  very  much  annoyed 
when  he  was  told  that  he  had  missed 
the  most  successful  initiation  yet 
held  in  the  annals  of  our  Club. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Con  and 
his  car  came  up  to  take  Fred  down 
to  Whitefish  to  catch  the  train,  and 
it  was  with  feelings  of  regret  that  we 
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all  bade  him  goodbye,  after  his  brief 
stay  in  our  midst.  He  assured  us 
that  he  had  enjoyed  every  minute 
of  his  visit  and  seemed  pleased  to 
think  that  he  was  getting  away  with 
more  £han  a  guest's  share  of  our  good 
fellowship.  He  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, however,  and  before  he 
had  arrived  in  town  he  had  good 
proof  that  the  Pine  Ridge  boys  *had 
put  one  over  on  him.  Fred  now  has  a 
task  ahead  of  him  to  restore  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Club  its  rightful 
property  before  he  can  become  a 
member  in  first  class  standing. 

After  Fred's  departure,  little  hunt- 
ing was  done  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  and  so  ^Pom  decided  to  take 


deer,  and  it  was  decided  to  call  it  a 
rabbit.  The  accompanying  snap,  No 
3,  shows  six  of  the  boys  sitting  down 
to  their  afternoon  meal  with  Bill's 
rabbit  roasted  in  the  centre  of  the 
mahogany,  all  ready  to  be  carved. 

The  next  morning  all  were  on  the 
trail  bright  and  early,  and  when 
account  was  taken  of  the  day's 
happenings,  Bert  was  found  to  have 
been  the  victor,  by  getting  a  nice 
two  year  old  bull  right  on  the  middle 
of  a  tote  road  not  more  than  one  mile 
from  the  track.  Wednesday  was 
spent  in  bringing  in  this  meat,  and 
after  the  division  was  made  of  all 
the  game,  it  was  found  that  each 
person  had  at    least  seventy-five 


No.  3 — Six  of  the  boys  sitting  down  to  their  afternoon  meal  with  Bill's  "rabbit"  in  the  centre 


some  pictures.  No.  1.  one  of  them 
shows  the  nine  members  of  the  Club, 
all  in  red  hats  and  mackinaws, 
with  the  three  "outlaws"  in  the 
front  row.  Another  is  a  picture  of 
Little  Joe  and  the  cook,  and  is 
taken  especially  to  show  the  size 
of  Con's  hat,  which  must  naturally 
fit  a  very  small  man. 

The  following  day  Pen  and  Bill 
were  responsible  for  one  deer  each, 
Pen  getting  his  at  a  distance  of  three 
hundred,  yards,  after  experimenting 
a  few  shots  with  his  new  Remington. 
Bill's  was  hardly  worthy  of  the  term 


pounds.  This  was  packed  in  indivi- 
dual sacks  and  made  ready  for  the 
return  trip. 

Thursday  morning  we  had  to  rise 
earlier  than  usual,  as  there  was 
considerable  labour  entailed  in  break- 
ing camp  and  when  the  train  down- 
ward bound  arrived,  at  9.45,  we 
were  ready.  While  travelling  home, 
many  tales  were  heard  from  other 
hunting  parties  of  their  good  and 
bad  luck,  yet  we  felt  that  we,  as  a 
Club,  were  in  a  class  by  ourselves, 
as  we  believed  that  we  had  more 
genuine  good  fun  in  any  one  day 
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than  other  clubs  had  during  their 
entire  trip. 

Arriving  in  Port  Arthur  at  2.45 
p.m.,  sharp  on  time,  all  the  boys 
dispersed  to  their  various  homes, 
glad  to  have  left  behind  their  ten 


day  home  in  the  wilderness,  yet 
happy  with  the  complete  satisfaction 
that  they  had  been  spared  to  partici- 
pate in  the  hunting  trip  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  for 
1917. 


MY  FIRST  EXRERIENCE  IN 
BEAR  HUNTING 

Milton  Carr 


AFTER  acquiring  considerable 
experience  in  hunting  big  game, 
but  like  many  more,  probably 
not  enough  to  qualify  as  an  expert,  I 
feel  warranted  in  saying  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  it's  the  unexpected 
that  happens,  that  there  is  no  dope 
to  be  handed  out,  that  can  be  relied 
upon  in  the  game  called  'hunting'. 
And  yet  I  have  had  one  or  two  things 
handed  out  to  me  that  panned  out 
eighteen  carat  when  we  made  some 
good  killings  just  as  planned,  and 
every  detail  turned  out  true,  the 
i^ame  being  right  there  to  the  inch, 
as  though  it  was  tied  up  for  us. 
These  times,  however,  were  excep- 
tions as  nearly  always  it's  the  sure 
thing  that  goes  wrong  and  never 
pans  out. 

I  have  followed  bear,  moose  and 
deer  till  I  thought  I  had  a  lead  pipe 
cinch,  and  that  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  minutes  when  I  would  make  a 
killing,  only  to  have  them  suddenly 
turn  down  wind  and  disappear,  as 
though  they  were  off  the  map,  and 
then  again,  coming  home  tired  out — 
having,  given  it  up  as  it  were — and 
not  being  ready  or  prepared — I  have 
turned  a  corner  and — hokey,  pokey 
there  he  was — the  unexpected,  just 
as  though  he  had  waited  for  me  all 
day.  You  see,  it  was  like  this,  my 
father  moved  us,  (a  large  family)  up 
to  the  Parry  Sound  district.  We 
landed  at  Gravenhurst,  which  was 
then  the  end  of  the  steel — after  that 
there  was  bush,  then  more  bush. 
That  was  forty  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  boy.  At  this  place,  a  small  sized 
man  kept  a  small  hotel  and  a  very 
large  sized  bear,  with  which  he  fre- 


quently wrestled,  to  entertain  his 
guests,  and  to  show,  as  he  said,  how 
nice  and  tame  and  harmless  the  bear 
was  .    A  few  days  after  one  of  these 
performances,  reverting  to  his  old 
bear  family  traditions,  the  dangerous 
pet  started  in  to  eat  the  landlord  up 
and  had  him  nearly  undressed,  partly 
skinned  and  badly  torn  up,  when  a 
timely  rough-house  rescue  intervened. 
Then  the  bear  went  to  the  butcher, 
and  the  landlord  to  bed.    I  vowed 
then  and  there  that  I  was  going  to 
shoot  a  bear,  and  picked  the  place  out 
on  him  where  I'd  hit  him.  and  some- 
thing kept  nagging  at  me,  til  later  I 
did   the   job.    We   moved   on  up 
through  the  country  to  where  we 
thought  there  ought  to  be  a  village, 
but  it  had  not  come  yet — there  was 
only  a  river  and  a  waterfall  between 
two  high  hills.    Then  we  built  mills — 
and  the  village  came,  a  house  at  a 
time,  till  there  was  the  usual  corner 
store,  post  office,  hotel,  church,  school 
and  village   blacksmith  shop,  but 
progress,   prosperity   and  railroads 
just  seemed   to   dodge  the  place. 
There  was,  however,  no  end  of  game 
and  fur.  The  wolves  howled  around 
on  the  hills  mostly  every  night;  we 
could  see  deer  most  any  time.  An 
old  trapper   (call  him  Jake)  who 
chewed   tobacco      incessantly  and 
squirted  the  juice  through  a  missing 
tooth  hole  in  his  gums  with  an  accur- 
acy that  would  keep  a  present  day 
war  sniper  guessing,  hung  around 
the  hotel  and  store  in  his  spare  time, 
which  was  most  all  of  it  and  regaled 
us  boys  with  stories  about  beiar  and 
wolves,  till  I  could  see  bear  in  my 
sleep.    One  night  he  came  in  from 
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his  camp  with  a  bunch  of  fur  and 
whispered  to  me  that  he  had  caught 
two  bear  only  the  night  before  out 
at  his  camp.  He  said  he  knew  as 
well  as  he  was  alive  that  two  of  the 
bear  were  now  already  in  the  traps 
waiting  for  us  to  go  out  and  kill  and 
skin  them  and  if  I  would  come  along 
he  would  let  me  do  the  killing,  and 
perhaps  I  could  shoot  the  other  tw^o 
as  well.  1  was  just  fifteen  minutes 
getting  my  father's  consent  to  this 
bear  hunt,  but  met  with  a  red'  hot 
protest  from  my  mother,  who  styled 
my  trapper  companion  guide,  an 
ideal  tobacco  spitter,  tramp,  loafer 
and  village  bummer. 

At  five  o'clock  next  morning,  we 
were  off.  It  wajs  a  dirty  trail  to  his 
camp,  twenty-two  miles  out — up  a 
river  most  of  the  way,  the  rail 
winding  in  and  out  around  bends, 
through  blind  snyes  full  of  water, 
backed  in  from  the  main  stream, 
swollen  high  by  spring  floods.  These 
blind  snyes,  we  often  crossed  on  poles 
and  floating  timber,  and  we  were  as 
often  in  as  out  of  the  water.  Our 
40-pound  pack  soon  felt  like  a  hun- 
dred, but  consolation  came  with  a 
bright  sunshiny  morning,  and  such 
a  spring  morning  as  it  was.  Chick- 
adees were  twittering  everywhere, 
telling  of  lots  of  work  in  Canada, 
Canada,  Canada,  as  they  seem  to 
say,  while  partridges  drummed  on 
logs  in  every  direction,  and  occasion- 
ally a  deer  would  flag  us  in  passing. 
Each  time  we  stopped  to  change  the 
pack,  I  would  ask  Jake  if  he  was  sure 
the  bear  would  be  there,  and  each 
time,  he  spit,  swore  and  protested 
with  more  vehemence  than  before 
that  he  knew  they  were  there,  and 
seemed  vexed  that  I  should  doubt  it. 
He  suddenly  turned  off  to  one  side 
of  the  trail,  and  from  under  a  log,  dug 
up  old  Brown  Bess,  as  he  called  her. 
She  was  an  old  Fenian  Musket  and 
some  gun  at  that  time.  After  ex- 
plaining her  virtues  and  showing  me 
how  to  use  her,  he  turned  her  over 
to  me  after  he  had  cleaned  out  the 
nipple  and  put  on  a  fresh  cap,  which 
was  like  my  Grandfather's  plug  hat — 
it  had  on  a  rim,  as  he  said,  to  turn 
the  rain.  The  hammer  stood  up 
about  two  inches  high  when  full 
cocked,  and  clicked  twice  under  the 


operation.  Jake  said  it  clicked  to 
warn  you  that  it  was  ready  and  that 
something  might  happen.  Shortly 
after  we  arrived  at  camp,  and  sun- 
enough  there  were  two  fresh  bear 
hides  stretched  in  large  hoops  to  dry, 
and  a  bear  ham  hung  on  the  end  of 
the  camp,  which  removed  all  doubt 
about  Jake's  veracity  as  far  as  bear 
was  concerned.  The  camp  fairly 
hung  with  dried  venison  and  rat 
pelts — his  cook  stove  was  a  fire- 
place in  one  end,  and  the  cooking 
utensils-,  bar  a  tea  pail  and  fry  pan, 
were  hay  wire  hooks.  The  dinner 
wagon  was  a  large  sized  tinplate 
with  an  island  warped  up  in  the 
centre  by  the  heat — from  this  we 
both  ate  our  bear  steaks.  Jake  said 
it  was  too  late  to  kill  and  skin  those 
two  devils  that  night,  so  they  could 
stay  in  the  traps  till  morning,  and  we 
could  skin  them  better  when  they 
were  warm.  Accordingly,  we  both 
settled  down  for  the  night.  After 
a  4  o'clock  breakfast,  and  Jake  had 
whetted  an  axe,  he  handed  me  Old 
Bess  and  we  both  stepped  out  into 
the  silent  darkness  that  always  pre- 
cedes daylight.  Now,  I  was  born 
with  a  kind  of  cowardly  disposition 
and  fear  seemed  to  grab  right  hold 
of  my  heart  with  both  hands  and 
hang  on — my  legs  wobbled  as  we 
went  down  a  path  into  the  bushes 
and  darkness,  towards  a  rapid.  We 
could  hear  a  roar  in  the  distance,  the 
weird  noise  of  which  did  not  tend  to 
mend  matters.  I  followed  so  close 
to  Jake  that  I  several  times  stepped 
on  his  heels  till  he  wheeled  around 
angrily  asking  me  if  I  wanted  to  get 
up  and  ride  on  his  back.  We  came 
out  on  a  sand  bar,  washed  up 
beside  a  large  pool  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids — Jake  had  it  all  doped  out 
right  and  timed  to  the  minute.  He 
suddenly  wheeled  round  and  spit  a 
squirt  of  tobacco  juice  so  close  to  my 
face  that  had  I  jerked  one  inch  the 
wrong  way,  it  would  have  put  my 
eye  out  of  business,  with  the  words 
following:  "Didn't  I  tell  you."  and 
pulling  out  a  roll  of  bills,  offered  to 
beat  me  twenty  to  one  that  there 
were  two  bears  in  the  traps.  Down 
at  our  feet  on  the  sand,  were  the 
print  of  two  fresh  bear  tracks,  with 
the  toes  of  their  old  shoe  packs 
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pointing  up  stream  towards  the  traps. 
I  knew  now  that  we  were  in  for  a 
killing  sure,  and  that  Jake  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about  af  all 
times,  and  I  kept  closer  to  him  than 
ever.  Though  I  had  been  born  cow- 
ardly, nature  to  some  extent,  offset 
the  weakness  by  giving  me  the 
faculty  of  lighting-like  decision,  which 
often  proved  of  use,  and  this  I 
depended  on.  No  surprised  animal 
could  decide  quicker  than  I  could. 
Two  years  later  I  found  myself  fish- 
ing in  the  same  rapids  with  an  old 
she  bear.  She  was  fishing  for  suckers, 
I  for  trout.  She  fished  sitting  down, 
I  standing  up,  and  as  I  turned  a 
sharp  elbow  in  the  stream,  there  she 
sat — about  sixteen  feet  away.  We 
both  discovered  one  another  at  one 
and  the  same  time  and  we  both 
made  up  our  minds  together,  for 
she  went  out  and  up  the  bank  like  a 
big  ball  of  fur  and  took  her  fishing 
tackle  with  her,  while  I  went  out  and 
up  the  bank  on  the  other  side  and 
left  mine  in  mid-stream.  When  my 
faculties  came  back  to  me,  I  found 
myself  standing  on  top  of  a  high 
stump  high  up  on  the  bank.  The 
bones  in  my  legs  were  gone — I  must 
have  fallen  dtown  getting  out,  for  I 
had  a  stone  in  each  hand,  weighing 
four  or  five  pounds  and  I  did  not 
remember  stopping  to  pick  them  up. 
The  whole  thing  was  over  in  about 
three  and  three-fifths  seconds  or  less 
— a  cold  damp  feeling  was  on  my 
forehead,  and  I  was  ashamed,  but 
glad  I  was  alone — yet  I  was  not  alone, 
for.  I  have  passed  that  stump  three 
times  since,  and  it  seems  to  chuckle 


while  I  laugh.  Talk  about  decision, 
you  see  I  had  decided  to  fight  her — 
had  picked  up  my  implements  of 
war — chosen  the  battle  ground — had 
got  possession  of  it — all  in  three 
seconds,  while  my  old  girl  was  smash- 
ing a  swath  through  the  bushes  up  a 
steep  side  hill.  She  had  nothing  on 
me,  but  I  admired  her  shrewdness 
in  getting  away,  and  if  nature  had 
done  little  for  me  by  way  of  courage, 
it  had  done  less  for  the  bear,  and  I 
was  pleased  with  myself  that  I  had 
stayed  and  seen  it  through. 

Since  then  I  have  learned  some- 
thing about  bear — even  grizzlies,  and 
with  further  acquaintance,  have  lost 
some  of  my  fear,  as  they  seldom  start 
or  invite  trouble  with  a  man. 

To  get  back,  the  rapids  was  a  bad 
and  swift  one,  and  in  the  disappearing 
darkness,  looked  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
running  down  hill  in  the  night,  and 
we  slowly  crept  *  up  the  stream, 
while  the  uncanny  shadows  lurked 
behind  each  stone,  rock  and  tree, 
and  I  wished  I  were  home.  Jake 
suddenly  motioned  me  down  on  all 
fours,  and  we  both  crept  on  hands 
and  knees  to  the  top  of  a  small  knoll, 
and  on  sticking  our  heads  over  (it 
was  now  clear  daylight)  there  on 
either  side  of  the  rapids,  was  a  small 
log  pen,  with  bait  and  trap  in  each 
but  no  bear — they  had  not  come  yet — 
the  sure  thing  had  gone  wrong — it 
was  the  unexpected.  How  I  waived 
every  protest  with  Jake  to  stay  over 
another  day — slid  home  that  after- 
noon— fell  in  the  river — sneaked  in 
home  after  dark — and  the  stuff  I 
told  the  boys  next  day  is  a  story  I 
never  will  write. 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 

(conclusion) 


THERE  are  times,  I  have  found,  when  the 
rainbow  will  not  be  enticed  into  the  fold 
b>  means  of  the  artificial  fly.    It  is  then 
that  the  live,  or  near-to-live  bait,  as  a  lure, 
comes  into  its  own. 

I  never  use  the  shiner,  the  chub,  etc.,  alive 
on  the  hook  for  the  rainbow.  Cut  one 
of  the  sides  from  the  shiner,  to  form  a  long 
tapering  V.  P^t  the  hook  in  at  the  sharp 
end;  though  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  double- 
hook  device  for  this.  Simply  thread  an 
eyed  hook  on  the  leader;  run  it  in  about  one 
inch  and  one  half  and  tie  it  there.  Then  tie 
on  another  hook,  for  a  lead-hook.  The  in- 
kook  is  connected  to  the  end  of  the  V;  the 
lead-hook  a  little  further  forward.  Thus 
when  the  trout  strikes  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
hooked;  which  might  be  the  case  were  just 
a  single  hook  to  be  used.  The  rod  for  the 
big  rainbows  should,  preferably,  be  a  steel 
fly-rod  and  the  reel  should  be  large  enough 
to  admit  of  at  least  one  hundred  yards  of  line. 
Now  with  your  minnow  side  on  the  hook, 
(a  couple  or  so  of  split-shot  on  the  leader 
ahead  of  it  is  sufficient  to  sink  it  into  the 
deep  holes),  you  drop  it  down  and  you  allow 
the  flow  of  the  water  to  take  it  down  stream. 
Let  it  slip  by  the  boulders,  and  around  the 
obstructions  in  the  water;  remember  that  the 


big  fishes  lie  next  to  these.  When  you  feel 
a  tug  at  your  line,  set  the  hook,  for  you  can 
be  sure  that  it  is  being  mouthed.  If  you 
should  choose  to  use  ninnows,  these  may  be 
allowed  to  die  in  some  shallow  water,  as  it  is 
of  no  practical  use  to  fish  them  alive  on  the 
hook.  You  use  the  double-hook  here,  too. 
Connect  the  in-hook  to  the  jaw  of  the  minnow; 
the  lead-hook  along  the  side.  Play  it  to  the 
current  and  the  deep  pools,  giving  it  a  likely 
appearance  of  animation  by  moving  it  in  the 
water  with  twitches  of  the  rod-tip.  As  a  rule 
no  split  shot  is  necessary  when  using  a  minnow 
in  this  manner.  The  cockedoosh  minnow, 
as  previously  spoken  of  is  a  very  attractive 
one  to  the  rainbow  trout,  as  this  is  one  of  the 
minnows  on  their  daily  bill  of  fare.  Some 
fly-tyers  (especially  Louis  Rhead)  have 
produced  some  glittering  minnows  that  have 
been  founcl  excellent  for  rainbow  and  other 
trout  fishing.  On  many  of  the  northern 
rivers,  in  the  evenings,  or  near  to  evening,  in 
the  summer,  these  artistic  creations  prove 
their  worth.  It  may  be  said  to  be  true  that 
as  a  trout  grows  large  in  size,  while  it  is  not 
blunted  as  to  sense  of  selection  nevertheless 
it  desires  something  that  appears  to  furnish 
a  meal  with  four  corners  to  it.  Hence  the 
"meatier"  a  lure,  the  more  it  appeals  to  the 
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trout,  especially  if  it  is  unique  and  appearing 
to  be  the  real  thing. 

When  fishing  for  rainbow  trout  I  vastly 
prefer  using  the  automatic  reel,  of  not  too 
heav\  a  size;  there  are  many  light  ones  on  the 
market.  It  should  be  understood  in  using 
the  automatic  reel  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
need  to  be  on  the  rod  when  fishing.  Simply 
attach  it  in  a  firm  manner  to  the  breast  of  the 
coat,  if  you  prefer.  In  this  way  you  can 
strip  the  line  from  the  reel,  or  touch  the  lever 
which  takes  it  in.  As  a  rule,  however,  one 
likes  to  have  the  automatic  reel  right  on  the 
rod,  in  which  case  it  is  best  to  procure  a  rod 
heavy  in  proportion,  such  as  a  steel  fly-rod/ 
and  fit  it  out  with  as  light  an  automatic  reel 
as  can  be  found.  The  Kelso  automatic  reel 
and  the  Bristol  or  Allcock,  Laight  rod  (of 
steel)  seem  to  work  well  together.  Because 
there  is  so  much  give  and  take  business  when 
going  up  against  the  rainbow  trout  it  is  well 
to  be  prepared  in  the  right  manner. 

It  is  not  strange  that  where  there  is  one 
fault-finder  with  the  rainbow  trout  there  are 
nine  to  commend  it. 

No  one  has  found  finer  words  for  the  rain- 
bow trout  than  the  late-deceased  Charles 
Frederick  Holder.  In  speaking  of  an  inc. ident 
in  the  catching  of  the  large  rainbow  trout  in 
Oregon  he  says: 

"I  had  made  perhaps,  ten  long  (and  I  fear) 
unwieldy  casts,  necessary  on  account  of  the 
perfect  clearness  of  the  water,  when  I  dropped 
the  fly  into  a  snug  harbor,  beneath  a  quaking 
aspen;  and,  according  to  angling  ethics  here, 
permitted  the  fly  to  lie  a  second,  then  began 
to  move  it  toward  me  with  an  upward  inflec- 
tion of  the  split  bamboo.  The  big  fly  had  cut 
the  clear  surface  perhaps  a  'foot,  when  the 
water  broke  in  a  violent  swirl;  there  was  a 
flash  of,  gleaming  silver,  the  rod  bent  into  a 
perfect  bow  as  I  instinctively  struck,  then  a 
dazzling  radiant  vision  went  whirling  into 
the  air,  and  I,  with  quivering  nerves,  was 
playing  my  first  big  rainbow,  or  was  it  playing 
me?  Here  is  a  very  fine  point.  How  it  came 
at  me,  how  it  repeatedly  went  into  the  air, 
how  I  nearly  fell  overboard,  are  matters  ot 
personal  history,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon; 
but  for  the  first  few  seconds  that  living  rain- 
bow, which  went  pirouetting  over  the  little 
river  on  its  tail,  throwing  impossible  aerial 
swings  and  leaps,  filled  a  large  space  in  my 
imagination.  I  fully  expected  a  repetition  of 
my  first  fiasco,  and  could  not  believe  that  the 
big  fly  would  not  come  whizzing  at  me  through 
the  air,  shot  by  the  frantic  fish.  Again  and 
again  the  rainbow  leaped,  a  silvery  radiance 
flashing  in  the  sunlight,  dropping  back  to 


dash  about  the  boat,  to  come  in  with  a  rush, 
faster  than  I  could  reel,  to  stop,  and  balk,  arid 
protest,  high  into  the  balmy  air.  As  nearly 
all  of  these  rainbows  had  a  trick  of  charging 
the  boat,  my  companion  had  pulled  lustily 
for -the  open  waters,  away  from  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  aspens,  out  into  the  open  bay , 
where  the  white  dome  of  the  distant  mountain 
rested  upside  down;  and  in  this  mimic  snow- 
bank I  play  ed  the  rainbow,  brought  it  to  the 
quarter;  then  my  companion  dropped  the  oars 
and  stood  by  with  a  net.  But  not  yet;  the 
sharp-eyed  fish  was  out-fought  ,  but  not 
caught.  It  balked  at  the  deadly  thing,  and 
made  a  splendid  rush  away,  and  tugged,  and 
resisted,  testing  every  inch  of  line,  leader  and 
rod  with  sturdy,  hammering  blows  in  the 
full  abandon  of  its  second  wing.  Again  I 
reeled  it  in;  again  it  broke  away,  then  after 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  fighting,  I  brought 
it  to  the  boat  my  companion  netted  it  in 
gallant  fashion,  and  lifted  it  in.  You  have, 
perhaps,  never  seen  a  big  rainbow  fresh  from 
the  icy  pools  of  its  choice.  Know,  then,  that 
this  fish,  this  seven  pounder  which  I  held 
upon  the  scales,  was  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  forever  beyond  all  dispute.    Its  back  was 
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well  sprinkled  with  ocelot-like  black  spots;  the 
color  a  deep  green;  the  lower  surface,  silver, 
while  over  all  seemed  drawn  a  filmy  gauze  of 
some  old-rose  fabric  of  inexpressible  delicacy 
aa<I  beauty,  which  was  intensified  along  the 
median  line  in  a  band  of  pink  and  rose  and 
other  tints  that  produced  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  for  true,  and  gave  this  radiant  crea- 
ture rank  among  the  birds  of  brilliant  plum- 
age." 

It  was  Doctor  W.  P.  Gibbons  of  California 
who  first  gave  the  rainbow  trout  his  attention, 
according  it  a  scientific  name,  Salmo  iridia. 
David  Starr  Jordan  in  1878  translated  this 
scientific  term  into  its  English  meaning, 
namely:  rainbow.  The  rainbow  trout  has  a 
comparatively  large  dorsal  fin  upon  which 
are  all  the  way  from  five  to  eight  rows  of 
blacks  spots,  the  exact  number  not  being 
constant.  The  spottings  are  dark.  On  the 
body  most  of  these  spots  occur  above  the 
lateral  line:  some  appear  on  the  face.  The 
rainbow  trout  of  the  smaller  streams  are  apt 
to  be  profusely  covered  with  these  spots. 
Oh  the  older  fish,  especially  the  males,  there 
is  witnessable  a  stripe  of  pink  or  reddish  along 
the  lateral  line;  sometimes  bright  rose  and 
sometimes  of  a  faded-out  hue,  much  depend- 
ing, of  course,  upon  the  water  the  fish  is  taken 
from;  the  color  of  the  water,  whether  clear 
or  murky;  also  the  state  of  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  whether  muddy,  or  dark,  or  sandy 
and  bright.  In  the  streams  of  the  mountain 
country  the  rainbow  may  reach  maturity 
at  a  length  of  seven  inches.  0 n  the  othe  r  hand 
where  the  food  supply  is  abundant  the  rainbow 
trout  will  reach  a  weigh  of  six,  seven  or  eight 
pounds  for  the  average  that  you  catch  of 
size;  then  reaching  from  there  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum weight,  that  of  twenty-five  pounds. 
Perhaps  in  the  future  there  will  be  rainbow 
trout  that  will  attain  to  even  greater  propor- 
tions than  this  in  the  eastern  streams  where 
the  food  supply  is  unending.  I  understand 
that  a  rainbow  trout  of  well  over  twenty 
pounds  was  found  dead  along  the  shore  of 
one  of  the  Wisconsin  streams  that  pour  into 
Lake  Superior.  If  the  rainbow  trout  has 
access  to  the  ocean  it  will  go  down  to  the  sea 
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spending  a  part  of  its  time  there,  whea  it  will 
again  come  up  the  fresh-water  streams  during 
the  spawning  season.  While  in  the  ocean  its 
bright  fresh-water  coloration  fades;  it  then 
takes  on  a  silvery  hue  and  is  quit*  hard  to 
distinguish  from  the  steelhead  trout.  By 
reason  of  this  likeness  of  one  to  the  other 
many  anglers  along  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
British  Columbia  to  Southern  California  have 
strenuously  held  that  the  rainbow  trout  and 
the  steelhead  trout  are  one  and  the  same. 
Of  course  this  is  disproven  by  the  body  con- 
struction, and  other  points  that  are  uafailing, 
in  spite  of  coloration  which  has  led  so  many 
astray  in  the  endeavor  to  find  out  what  is 
one  fish  and  what  is  another.  "There  are  no 
teeth  on  the  middle  line  of  the  tongue  of  the 
rainbow  trout,"  writes  David  Starr  Jordan. 
"The  head  of  the  rainbow  trout  is  larger  than 
in  any  other  of  the  trouts  or  the  charrs,  its 
length  being  contained  from  three  and  one- 
half  to  four  times  in  the  length  of  the  body, 
measured  along  the  side  from  the  tip  of  the 
snouVto  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin." 

Nor  alone  are  the  anglers  deceived  in  the 
belief  that  the  steelhead  trout  and  the  rainbow 
trout  are  identical.  Some  years  ago  W.  C. 
Finley,  the  State  game  warden  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  wrote : 

"I  would  call  the  rainbow  trout  and  the 
steelhead  trout  practically  the  same  fish. 
Scientifically  they  are  considered  identical. 
The  steelhead  is  called  such  because  it  goes 
to  salt  water  for  a  while,  while  the  typical 
rainbow  is  accustomed  to  stay  in  fresh  water. 
However,  in  many  cases  no  one  can  tell  by 
examination  of  the  two,  side  by  side,  which 
is  the  steelhead  and  which  is  the  rainbow.  Of 
course  it  is  easy  enough  to  dsitinguish  what  we 
call  steelheads  when  they  come  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  during  the  winter  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fish  are  caught 
in  the  Rogue  River  during  the  months  of 
summer  I  think  the  steelhead  and  the  rain- 
bow trout  identical." 

Mr.  Finley  states  that  scientifically  the 
steelhead  trout  and  the  rainbow  trout  are 
identical.  I  have  as  yet  failed  to  find  one 
scientific  piscatorialist  or  icthyologist  who  has 
come  to  any  such  conclusion.  The  two  lead- 
ing fish  authorities  of  the  world,  Barton 
Warren  Evermann  and  David  Starr  Jordan, 
do  not  believe  so.  In  their  great  work  they 
\state : 

"Although  it  is  not  an  anadromous  species, 
the  rainbow  trput  frequently  moves  about  in 
the  rivers,  and  it  often  enters  the  sea,  large 
sea-run    specimens    being    often  mistaken 
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for  sleelheads."  And  more  positively  one  of 
these  authors  says: 

"It  is  thought  by  some  anglers  that  the 
young  fish  hatched  in  the  brooks  from  eggs  of 
the  steelhead  remain  in  the  mountain  streams 
from  six  to  thirty-six  months,  going  down  to 
the  sea  with  the  high  waters  of  spring,  after 
which  the^r  return  to  spawn  as  typical  steel- 
head  trout.  This  view  is  unfounded.  In  my 
experience  the  rainbow  and  the  steelhead  are 
always  distinguishable;  the  steelhead  abounds 
where  the  rainbow  is  unknown;  the  scales  in 
the  steelhead  are  always  smaller,  (about  150), 
than  in  the  typical  rainbow  trout;  finally  the 
size  ef  the  head  in  the  steelhead  is  always 
distinctive." 

There  are  about  five  sub-species  of  the  rain- 
bow traut.  The  smallest  trout  of  all,  and  the 
smallest  of  the  rainbow  trout,  is  found  down 
in  Mexico.  This  is  a  dwarfed  specimen.  I 
have  never  known  any  to  get  beyond  a  certain 
set  measurement.  This  dwarf  rainbow  is 
scientifically  called  Salmo  nelsoni.  In  the 
San  Gorgonio  Mountains,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  California,  is  found 
another  species  of  the  rainbow  trout,  which 
some  are  prone  to  believe  is  not  a  rainbow  at 
nil,  but  is  a  species  all  of  its  own.  "This 
little  trout/'  s;>>s  Jordan,  "is  plain  colored, 
with  very  large  black  spots,  and  very  small 
scales,  like  a  cut-throat  trout.  It  lives  at  a 
height  of  7,500  feet,  and  is  shut  off  from  the 
Jower  rainbow  trout  of  the  Lower  Santa  Ana 
River  by  a  series  of  waterfalls."  This  trout 
has  been  given  the  scientific  term,  Salmo 
evermanni,  after  Dr.  Barton  Warren  Ever- 
mann. 

There  is  a  well  known  rainbow  trout  in  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  that  was 
named  by  Dr.  Suckley,  Salmo  masoni.  It 
is  but  a  small  trout,  and  I  doubt  whether 
masoni  ever  goes  to  two  pounds  weight.  I 
understand  that  some  have  been  taken  as 
high  as  one  pound  and  one  half.  It  is  especi- 
ally identified  by  a  small  mouth,  and  very 
few,  if  any,  spottings  on  the  back  fin. 

In  the  Kern  and  Kings  River  country  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  of  California  is 
found  an  elegant  trout,  perhaps  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  rainbows,  a  "crimson-sided, 
black-speckled,  fine-scaled,  white-tipped"  fel- 
« low  that  was  first  brought  to  light  some  twenty 
two  years  ago  by  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Gilbert;  and  in 
honor  of  its  finder  the  fish  was  named  Salmo 
gilbert i  by  David  Starr  Jordan.  Salmo  gil- 
berti  may  always  be  told  from  any  other  trout, 
and  from  the  other  members  of  the  rainbow 
trout  family,  by  the  tip  of  white  that  marks 
the  dorsal  fin;  as  a  rule,  too,  a  dash  of  reddish 


or  reddish-orange  at  the  gills  may  be  noted 
on  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  members  of  this 
variety,  caught.  It  is  a  splendid  fish,  and 
while  it  does  not  go  to  great  weights,  still, 
in  the  lakes,  where  it  is  to  be  found  some  have 
been  taken  as  high  as  twelve  pounds.  The 
stream  gilberti  is  much  smaller;  but  taken 
on  the  artificial  fly  it  more  than  gives  a  good 
account  of  itself.  It  sticks  it  out  to  the  very 
end;  leaping  time  and  time  again  in  the 
endeavor  to  extricate  the  hook  from  the  jav\ 

And,  speaking  of  the  form  gilberti,  we 
finally  come  to  the  finest  sub-species  of  all 
the  rainbow  trout,  the  golden  trout  of  Volcano 
Creek.  I  have  been  asked  so  many  times  by 
Canadian  readers  just  what  is  a  golden  trout 
that  I  feel  that  I  must  dwell  on  the  subject  no^ 
that  I  am  at  it.  The  form,  gilberti  is  the  stock 
from  which,  we  are  told,  the  golden  trout 
got  its  rise,  when,  no  one  knows. 

"The  Kern  River  trout  (salmo  gilberti)," 
writes  Jordan,  "goes  up  all  the  streams  as  tar 
as  it  can,  but  it  cannot  rise  above  the  water- 
falls. A  trout  will  work  its  way  up  any  cas- 
cade, when  the  ascent  is  humanly,  or,  rather, 
salmonically ,  possible.  But  there  must  be  a 
limit  in  these  wild  regions,  and  when  this 
limit  is  reached,  the  stream  above  is  barren, 
that  is,  it  is  barren  unless  some  one  deliberate- 
ly stocks  it,  or  unless  the  trout  in  it  were  there 
before  there  ever  was  a  waterfall.  In  the  case 
of  the  Kern,  the  trout  are  older  than  the  falls. 
In  three  different  streams  these  ancient  fishes 
still  remain.  In  each  of  these  the  trout, 
through  long  continued  isolation  has  become 
a  spe<  ies  distinct  from  the  parent  stock,  Salmo 
gilberti.  The  first  of  these  singular  trout,  (the 
golden  trout),  was  described  by  the  writer 
a  dozen  y  ears  ago  under  the  name  of  Salmo 
aguabonito,  for  the  waterfall  Agua  Bonita,  or 
gracious  water,  which  shuts  off  the  trout  in 
Volcano  Creek.  This  species,  proves,  how- 
ever, to  be  one  from  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Kern  River.    The  species  in  Volcano  Creek 
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has   been  named   Salmo  roosevelti   by    D  r. 
Evermann,  and  the  other,  from  Soda  Creek 
(on  the  Kern)  is  called  Salmo  whitei" 

The  Kern  River,  it  should  be  remembered, 
has  its  rise  on  Mount  Whitney,  which  is  the 
highest  mount  of  the  Sierras,  being  some 
15,000  feet  over  the  sea  level.  It  is  a  river 
of  great  beaut},  flowing  between  granite 
rocks  and  through  a  region  that  is  rarely  wild. 
All  the  rivers  in  this  region  are  famed  for  their 
beaut}  and  the  wealth  of  angling  they  afford, 
and  are  not  fished  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  as  many  suppose.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  this  whole  part  of  the  Sierra  region 
is  more  or  less  unget-at-able,  only  a  few 
venturesome  souls  go  there. 

The  average  golden  trout  never  grows  to 
any  appreciable  size;  most  of  them  rarely  go 
over  eight  inches  in  length  and  the  average 
good-sized  fellow  does  not  go  over  six 
inches.  In  spite  of  this  it  is  a  little  giant  for 
activity;  it  is  animation  personified.  It  is 
built  for  life  in  rough,  swift  water.  The  fins 
are  inordinately  strong,  and  are  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fish.  When 
taken  on  the  fly  the}  are  great  little  fighters, 
winning  exclamations  of  delight  from  the 
fishermen.  "The  streams  in  which  they  live 
are  near  the  timber  line  and  open  to  bird  or 
man.  They  take  the  hook  readily,  and  are 
thoroughly  unsophisticated."  It  is  too  bad 
that  this  has  been  the  case  for'  in  the  past, 
destructive  fish  slaughterers  went  in  and 
nearly  wiped  out  the  whole  of  this  amazingly 
beautiful  species,  which  are  said  to  rank  among 
the  most  beautiful  fish  on  earth.  The  Govern- 
ment took  a  hand  about  this  time  and  the 
result  has  been  !a  'generous  protection;  and 
it  is  just  so  that  tfie^golden  trout  will  survive; 
else  they  would,  by  this  time,  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  wiped  out  by  the  same  cold- 


blooded "sportsmen"  that  have  contrived  to 
do  away  with  all  our  fish  and  game! 

The  golden  trout  have  a  golden  coloration, 
most  beautiful  to  look  upon.    This  color_ 
gleams  in  the  water  like  metal;  and  seen  in 
their  natural  haunts  they  afford  the  eye  an 
exhibition  of  changeable  lights,  of  melting 
and   merging   hues.    It    was  undoubtedly 
through   the  writings  of  Stewart  Edward 
White  that  the  golden  trout  was  prominently 
placed  before  the  people.    When  taken  from 
the  water  the  wonderful  hues  of  this  fish 
fade  away ,  and  are  gone.    Fish  culturists  hav  e 
thus  been  foiled  in  their  attempt  at  planting 
them  elsewhere,  for  it  is  only  in  their  chosen 
waters  that  they  keep  this  charming  hue. 
"The  rocks  over  which  these  streams  flow," 
says  Jordan,   "are  of  bright  granite  and 
quartzitc;  gray  and  red.    It  is  supposed  that 
the  color  is  protective,  for  the  fish  are  colored 
like  the  bottom.    To  a  bird  looking  into  the 
stream,  the  deception  is  perfect.    It  is  sup- 
posed, though  no  one  knows,  that  the  colors 
have  been  attained  through  natural  selection. 
The  redder  the  fish,  the  better  its  chance 
to  escape  the  fish-hawk  and  eagle.    If  this  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  color,  no  one  can  guess 
an}  other,  and  to  escape  its  enemies  through 
resemblance  to  natural  objects  is  not  a  trait 
of  the  fish  alone,  but  of  hundreds  of  other 
creatures  in  these,  and  other,  mountains. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  nothing  in  nature  is 
more  beautiful  or  more  graceful  than  a  golden 
trout,      alive  in  these  clear,   ic\,  sun-lit 
waters.    Alive,  I  say,  for  a  dead  fish,  withered, 
dusty,  warped,  sticking  to  the  dried  leaves, 
is  no  pleasure  to  any  one,  and  a  golden  trout 
at  best  is  but  a  bite.    And  this  is  the  point  of 
it.    Let  us  keep  them  alive;  more  than  half 
of  these  trout  are  dead  already .    .    .  ." 

All  three  of  the  golden  trout  are  treated  to 
a  bright  orange  coloration;  having  a  reddish- 
orange  stripe  down  the  side;  the  fins  orange; 
and  black  spotted  as  are  the  rainbow  trouts. 
The  black  spottings  exist  in  greater  number 
upon  Soda  Creek  trout  (Salmo  whitei).  On 
whitei  the  spots  are  numerous  on  the  dorsal 
fin  and  the  caudal  fin  being  more  or  less 
exactly  placed.  The  Soda  Creek  trout  I  find 
is  rosy-and-purple-blotched  along  the  median 
line ;  the  under  parts  belly  up  to  the  median 
line  being  gold-yellowish;  the  back  is  sort  of 
bluish,  sometimes  brownish-green. 

Men  have  sung  the  praises  of  the  golden, 
trout;  and  I  suppose  will  as  long  as  they  live. 

Radclyffe  Dugmore  the  famous  English 
outdoor  writer  and  photographer  crossed 
the  continent  at  one  time  especially  to  view 
the  golden  trout  in  their  haunts!! 


ON  MAKING  A  BAIT  CASTING  ROD 


Robert  Page  Lincoln  • 

(concluded) 


IF  you  have  the  various  materials  on  hand 
you  are  now  ready  to  go  at  the  making  of 
the  rod.  The  first  thing  you  want  to 
decide  upon  at  this  stage  is  just  whertf  you 
are  going  to  place  the  ferrule,  presuming  that 
you  are  to  make  a  two  piece  rod.  And  right 
here  there  is  a  little  scientific  truth  to  be 
revealed  that  should  be  thoroughly  digested. 

■L  A  


From  the  point  where  the  dotted  line  ceases 
to  the  end  of  the  rod  the  distance  is  54  inches. 
Now  take  a  long  strip  of  paper  (a  seven  foot 
piece  of  wall-paper  is  all  right)and  on  this 
draw  a  diagram  the  exact  length  of  the  rod, 
which  is  five  and  one  half  feet.  Exclude  the 
twelve  inches  of  the  handle  with  dotted  lines 
and  then  mark  off  eiery  six  inch  point  jrorn 
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FIG     I  . 


But  before  we  go  about  the  two  piece  rod. 
I  wish  to  call  \our  attention  to  Figure  IV, 
which  is  a  scale,  all  in  one  piece  of  a  rod  to  be 
made  in  one  piece,  without  any  ferrule.  As  I 
stated  in  my  previous  chapter,  if  you  are  in  a 
country  where  a  one  piece  rod  can  be  easily 
transported  then  by  all  means  make  one  of 
these,  as,  without  any  ferrule,  or  joint,  it 
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there  to  the  tip  oj  the  drawing.  Number  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  6,  12,  18,  etc.,  up  to  54. 
At  the  deep  end,  the  rod  should  be  15-32 
inch  wide,  and  at  the  tip,  as  shown  on  the 
scale,  7-64  inch.  At  the  point  12  inches  the 
rod  is  21-64;  at  24  it  is  %;  at  30,  7-32;  at  42, 
5-32;  at  18,  1-8.  With  this  scale  kept  before 
>ou  at  all  times  when    making    the  rod 
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makes  a  tool  that  is  certainly  excellent  from 
all  points  of  view,  and  this  is  especiallly  so  if 
you  make  that  rod  with  every  degree  of  care 
and  consideration,  going  about  your  work 
painstakingly  and  not  with  a  rush  and  bang. 
In  fact  the  making  of  a  rod  calls  for  constant 


compare  the  rod  as  you  work  and  see  to  it 
that  you  get  the  diameters  of  every  six  inches 
as  shown  on  your  paper  scale.  In  this  manner 
you  cannot  go  amiss.  The  explanation  of 
this  and  the  drawing  in  the  magazine  should 
be  so  plain  and  is  so  accurate  that  no  one 
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care  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not  all  done  at  one  sitting,  so  to  speak.  Now 
then  in  Figure  IV  is  shown  a  rod  that  is  the 
regulation  length,  which  is  five-and-one-half- 
feet.  The  dotted  line  to  the  left  is  twelve 
inches  in  length  and  this  is  uniformly  left 
to  be  used  as  the  handle,  or  approximately 
that.  I  suggest  that  one  foot  be  allowed  for 
the  handle,  which  is  my  regular  method. 


should  fail  to  understand  it.  Study  it  car e- 
fullyl 

This  scale  diagram  (Figure  IV)  can  also 
be  used  in  your  making  of  the  two  piece  rod. 
You  merely  find  the  point  where  you  want 
the  connection  made  and  then  scale  accord- 
ingly. However  it  is  best  to  make  a  separate 
scale  for  the  two  piece  rod. 

But  right  here  we  come  to  the  question 
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previously  led  up  to,  where  to  place  the  ferrule. 
In  Figure  V  we  show  an  illustration  of  a  two- 
piece  rod  one  length  (the  tip)  being  nearly  as 
long  as  the  butt  piece.  This  is  drawn  follow- 
ing the  calculations  of  Mr.  Perry  D.  Frazer. 
Here  the  tip  is  shown  as  being  33  inches  long, 


that  the  strain  is  more  evenly  di 
tributed,  thrown,  as  it  should  be  along  ai 
unmarred  tip  joint.  On  all  counts,  therefore, 
I  prefer  a  rod  with  the  ferrule  set  at  the  point, 
B,  for  the  obvious  reasons  stated. 

In  Fig.  VII,  therefore,  we  show  a  rod  por- 
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FIG  IV. 

white  the  butt  piece  is  323^  inches  in  length, 
almost  equal.  With  the  addition  of  the  tip- 
top guide  and  the  ferrule  this  will  make  a  rod 
of  five-and-one-half  feet.  The  only  trouble 
I  have  to  find  with  the  Perry  D.  Frazer  rod, 
making  the  joint  in  the  exact  centre,  is  that  it 


tioned  off  to  give  a  long  tip  and  short  butt. 
Here  it  will  be  noted  the  tip  is  40  inches  long, 
and  the  butt  piece  is  26  inches  long,  thi 
giving  a  66  inch  length  or  five  feet,  six  inches. 
I  cannot  too  strongly  suggest  that  you  mak< 
a  rod  after  these  dimensions,  and  I  do  not 
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FIG  V. 


weakens  the  rod.  I  made  one  thus,  with  the 
ferrule  in  the  centre,  and  I  did  not  like  it.  In 
Figure  VI.  we  show  the  reason  for  this.  If 
you  should  take  a  rod  of  this  calibre,  connect 
the  line  to  a  tree  and  put  a  drastic  curve  to  it, 
a  strain,  you  will  find  that  by  the  having 


FIGYT. 

the  ferrule  in  the  exact  centre,  at 
A,  a  vast  strain  is  laid  on  it. 
While  the  ferrule  sits  in  tight  and 
is  well  cemented  in,  and  wound 
in  with  silk,  nevertheless  the 
strain  on  it  cannot  but,  sooner 
or  later,  make  for  weakness,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent.  By 
placing  the  ferrule  at  the  point 
arrowed,  B,  it  can  easily  be  seen 


think  that  you  will  regret  doing  so  in  the 
very  least.  Although  seven  inches  are  added 
to  the  tip  the  same  measurements  may  be 
preserved,  having  the  tip  at  7-64  inch,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  tip  at  17-64.  The  same 
with  the  butt  piece;  at  the  ferrule  it  may  be 
19-64  inch,  and  the  usual  15-32  inch  at  the  big 
end.  On  your  blank  side  of  the  wall  paper 
you  can  make  a  full  length  drawings  of  this 
rod,  after  the  measurements  given  in  Figure 
VII  and  then  when  it  is  drawn  you  can 
study  it  and  see  if  you  like  something  lighter 
or  heavier.  Or  ypu  can  follow  the  measure- 
ments of  the  one  piece  rod  (Figure.  IV).  * 

As  shown  in  the  drawing  (Figure  VII)  the 
tip  is  7-64;  ten  inches  down  it  is  9-64;  in  the 
centre  (20  inches)  it  is  12-64;  at  thirty  inches, 
14-64.  This  is  a  pretty  even  graduation  but 
it  certainly  does  not  produce  a  stubby  rod. 

If  you  are  now  ready  to  go  ahead  be  sure 
to  start  with  the  tip  first.  As  I  have  said  it  is 
best  to  work  on  some  work  bench;  but  if  you 
have  none  handy  then  improvise  one  that  will 
stand  firm,  without  swaying  and  tottering. 
Instead  of  nailing  a  mere  cleat  against  which 
to  butt  the  wood,  and  so  plane  it  down,  you 
insert  a  one  eighth  inch  bit  in  the  brace  boring 
a  hole  in  the  wood  up  and  down,  perpendicular- 
ly.   Then  you  turn  it  and    bore  another 
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hole  through  so  that  one  hole  will  be  perpend- 
icular and  the  other  horizontal.  Glance  at 
Figure  VIII.  A,  shows  these  holes  one  cross- 
ing the  other.  Of  course  you  have  your  piece 
longer  than  the  piece  length.  Thus  you 
reserve,  say,  eight  inches  in  the  end  for  your 
holes.  Or  up  to  the  mark  at  I.  From  I  to  2 
is  the  twelve  inches  of  the  hand-grasp.  There- 


we  will  say,  from  a  carpenter)  bore  a  one-half 
inch  hole  in  this  piece  of  saw-blade.  The 
holes  should  range  from  one  half  inch  down 
to  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  With  these  holes 
bored  along  a  line,  cut  right  through  the 
centre  of  them  so  that  the  piece  left  will  be  a 
piece  with  half  circles.  Now  by  taking  a 
file  these  semi-circles  are  brought  to  a  keen 
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fore  from  I  to  the  holes  is  surplus,  merely  to 
hold  the  piece  in  planing  it.  In  B,  is  shown 
the  bench.  Drive  a  headless  nail  in  so  that 
about  a  half  inch  is  above  the  wood.  The 
piece  is  inserted  by  one  of  its  holes  and  is  so 
held  while  >ou  plane.  Before  you  begin  ac- 
tive work  run  the  plane  over  all  sides  so  that 
you  may  note  how  the  grain  runs,  then  act 
in  accordance.  Set  the  plane  to  cut  very 
liae,  and  see  to  it  that  it  is  sharpened^on  the 
'nl-stone  very  keen.  Plane  the  edges  first 
ao  that  you  will  get  an  octogan,  as  shown 
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edge.*  Be  sure' that  you  run  the' file  up  and 
down,  not  cross-ways.  When  this  is  done  the 
piece  is  again  heated,  and  tempered,  when  it  is 
ready  to  use — a  very  efficient  tool.  With 
this  you  can  measure  the  different  parts  of  the 
piece,  and  scrape  down  the  wood  at  the  same 
time.  If  you  will  carefully  study  Figure 
IX  you  will^be  able,  more  readily,  perhaps, 
to  know  how  this  is  done.  A,  shows  the  saw, 
the  dotted  line  being  a  portion  marked  to  cut 
out.  B,  shows  the  holes^bored  down  the 
exact  centre  of  a  line  drawn  with  a  nail  on 

A 


the 
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in  C,  of  Figure  VIII.  Go  slow,  and  be  care- 
ful, and  examine  the  wood  carefully  as  you  go 
along.  Do  not  plane  deeper  on  one  edge' 
than  the  other.  Constantly  turn  the  wood 
when  planing  it,  to  thus  pay  attention  to  all 
sides.  Of  course  the  wood  is  so  planed  to 
taper  toward  the  end,  the  tip. 

We  will  say  that  you  have  planed  down  so 
that  the  first  stage  has  been  passed.  You 


© 
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steel.  C,  shows  this  piece  cut  down  the 
centre  leaving  half-circles.  A  glimpse  will 
show  up  all  points  necessary  to  understand. 
This  scraper  and  measuring  gauge,  all  in  one, 
cannot  be  equalled  for  practical  service. 

You  have,  until  you  have  gotten  the  right 
taper,  and  trimmed  down  the  corners,  used 
the  fine-set  black-plane.  Now  you  are  ready 
to  get  the  measurements   at  the  different 


a*w  come  to  the  second  stage,  that  of  getting 
yoor  various  thicknesses  right  in  accordance 
with  the  scale.  If  you  have  a  calipers  as  I 
stated  in  a  past  chapter,  all  wrell  and  good,  but 
if  a*t  ypu  can  make  a  scraper  and  measuring 
ga*ge,  combined,  as  follows : 

Take  a  portion  of  the  blade  of  a  saw  and 
take  tJke  temper  out  of  it  by  heating.  With 
a  series  of  drills  in  your  possession  (borrowed, 


points.  Refer  to  the  drawing  on  the  wall- 
paper, and  mark  off  with  a  pencil  every  six 
inches.  Note  the  diameter  at  each  six  inches. 
Then  beginning  at  the  pencil  mark  nearest 
the  tip  put  your  scraper-gauge  or  calipers  on 
that  and  see  how  it  sizes  up  in  comparison 
with  the  drawing.  iWork  it  down,  then 
pass  on  to  the  next,  working  always  toward 
the  tip.    The  very  fine  sandpaper  now  comes 
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in  for  its  turn.  At  first  you[use  the  sandpaper 
with  a  block  of  wood  in  it;  then  as  your  rod 
takes  on  shape  you  discard  the  block  and 
use  the  sandpaper  on  the  hand.  Do  not  rub 
too  long  at  any  one  point  but  keep  going  over 
the  whole.  By  running  the  rod  through 
the  hands  your  sense  of  feel  should  tell  you 
where  any  uneven  places  are;  these  you  must 
take  down,  either  with  the  fine  set  block  plane 
or  the  endpaper.  As  you  get  every  point 
down  to  the  right  calibre  mark  that  point 
with  a  blue  pencil  so  that  you  do  not  go  oyer 
it  again. 

When  you  have  the  tip  of  the  rod  ready  do 
not  lay  it  aside  on  the  bench  to  put  on  the  top 
guide  and  ferrule  later,  but  put  them  on  now. 

"Fitting  the  ferrules,"  says  one  amateur 
rod-maker,  "I  consider  one  of  the  most  diffi- 


• 

cult  things  in  rod  making.  To  make  the 
ferrules  fit  tightly  their  entire  length  and 
keep  the  sections  in  line,  one  with  the  other, 
is  a  task  calling  for  the  utmost  care  and 
patience.  The  most  helpful  thing  I  found 
was  the  square,  or  other  strajght-edge,  which 
could  be  held  on  the  stick  and  as  the  wood 


heat  both  the  cement  and  the  f  errule  putting  the 
cement  on  evenly.  When  the  tip  guide  and 
the  ferrule  of  the  tip  are  on  rub  the  tip  piece 
down  with  alcohol,  the  reason  of  which  is  to 
take  off  any  grease,  etc.,  that  may  be  adher- 
ing to  it.  This  done,  turn  the  piece  beside 
the  flame  to  heat  it  and  have  your  rod  var- 
nish near  to  hand  also  heated.  Put  a  thin 
coat  on  the  piece  and  by  turning  it  around  near 
the  heat  the  varriish  will  lay  evenly  over  all. 
The  tip  is  now  hung  up  in  an  airy  place,  being 
careful  to  get  it  away  from  settling  dust. 

The  butt  piece  is  made  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  tip,  seeing  to  it  that  you  get 
the  measurements  right.  The  place  for  the 
handle,  (one  foot),  is  allowed  to  remain  15-32 
throughout,  the  rest  tapered  toward  the 
ferrule,  to  19-64. 

This  portion,  (the  butt),  being  finished,  you 
will  be  ready  <to  attend  to  the  hand-grasp,  the 
making  of  which  is  more  simple  than  it  would 
look.  Tackle  firms  now  carry  corks  for  mak- 
ing hand-grasps,  ready  to  slip  onto  the  wood, 
with  holes  to  fit  the  wood  cut  through  them. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  buy  these  corks, 
with  the  holes  bored  through  them.  If  not 
y,ou  will  have  to  cut  the  holes  yourself.  If  so 
procure  a  brass  tube  of  the  5-8  inch  sort 
(Note  One  rod-maker  uses  a  five-eighths 
inch  old  ferrule  for  making  these  holes,  and 
another  uses  a  five-eighths  inch  metal  tube 
from  a  menthol-inhaler  box)  and  by  sharpen- 
ing the  end  of  this  to  a  cutting  edge  the  holes 
can  be  cut  out,  making  a  sort  of  handle  to 
fasten  to  this  tube  .  In  Figure  X  is  shown 
what  is  meant  .  Off  to  the  side  shows  the 
cutting  edge  of  this  tube,  with  undulations, 
keenly  filed.  I  have  used  a  round  file  for 
drilling  holes.  It  costs  comparatively  little 
to  buy  these  corks  ready,  with  holes  cut 
through  them. 

In  Figure  XI  we  show  the  hand-grasp, 
the  reel-seat,  the  forward  grip  and  the  taper 


was  slowly  revolved  the  square  showed 
whethei  or  not  the  shoulders  had  been  cut  to 
an  even  depth."  » 

There  is  certainly  a  lot  of  truth  in  this, 
and  the  fitting  of  the  ferrules,*-' so  that  the 
whole  will  be  in  proper  alignment,  should 
be  watched  out  for. 

When  fitting  the  tip  guide  and  the  ferrule 
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FIG3X. 


the  distance  making  in  all  very  close  on  twelve 
inches.  The  handgrasp  of  cork  is  four  and 
three  fourths  inches;  the  reel  seat  three  and 
one  half;  the  forward  grip  2  inches,  the  whole 
to  make  the  desired  length.  Be  sure  to  get 
your  hand-grasp  the  same  in  length  as  in  the 
drawing. 

Taking  up  a  cork  washer  you  now  heat  the 
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end  of  the  rod,  and  putting  some  cement 
on  it,  also  heated,  you  affix  a  washer  to  the 
end  of  the  rod,  as  told.  In  this  way  you  keep 
on  until  you  have  washers  enough  on  to  fill 
a  space  of  four  and  three  fourths  inches. 
There  you  have  your  corksin  place;  and  they 
should  be  large  enough,  of  course,  so  that  it 
will  allow  you  enough  surface  to  work  out 
the  swell  in  it.  (You  now  glance  at  Figure 
XII.)  I.  of  A,  shows  the  corks  in  place. 
Number  2,  of  A,  is  a  round  piece  of  wood, 
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often  made  of  pine,  being  three  and  one 
eighth  inches  in  length.  Not  a  little  care 
is  needed  in  shaping  this  piece  as  it  must  just 
exactly  \H  the  reel-seat  on  the  inside;  in  fact  you 
cannot  get  the  fit  to  be  too  accurate.  A  piece 
of  a  broom-stick  works  well,  and  if  you  have 
access  to  a  wood  lathe  you  can  have  it  turned 
very  accurately  to  perfectly  fit  inside  the 
reel-seat.  A  hole  is  bored  through  this  piece 
a  hair  under  15-32  inch,  the  thickness  of  the 
rod.  The  piece  ready,  put  some  heated 
cement  on  the  face  of  the  top  cork,  and  along 
the  wood  and  press  the  piece  up  to  the  cork. 
Next  the  reel-seat  is  pushed  down  over  this 
round  piece,  and,  by  using  cement  on  it,  the 
reel-seat  is  pressed  into  place  and  well  onto 
the  cork  which  is  trimmed  doWn  painstaking- 
ly so  that  the  metal  sinks  in  on  it,  taking  hold: 
use  cement  with  care.  Now  look  at  B,  of 
Figure  XII.  This  shows  the  reel-seat  in 
place  and  the  cork  washers  for  the  forward 
grip  in  place.  Enough  washers  are  used  to 
fill  a  space  of  two  inches.  The  inner  wooden 
piece,  up-holding  the  reel-seat  should  not 
come  flush  with  the  end  of  the  reel-seat.  ' 
Please  remember  this.  At  least  a  fourth  inch 
depth  should  be  allowed — that  is  to  say,  the 
wooden  piece  terminates  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  from  the  end  of  the  metal,  the  reel-seat. 
Shape  your  first  cork  s£  it  sinks  in  to  meet 
this  wood,  and  use  cement  liberally.  Whfcn 
your  forward  grip  cork  washers  are  in  place, 
shape  the  last  cork  washer  to  receive  the  taper, 
or  winding  check  (5);  put  on  cement  and  ram 
that  in  tight — and  you  are  done  with  that. 

Next  shape  down  the  cork  at  the  butt  end 
and  fit  in  the  metal  butt-cap  (6).  This 
should  be  heated  and  cemented  in.  When 
it  has  sufficiently  cooled,  drill  a  hole  in  the 


end  and  either  put  in  a  screw  or  drive  in  a 
brass -pin  of  some  sort. 

When  the  whole  of  the  butt  end  of  the  rod 
is  done,  use  alcohol  on  the  wood,  give  a  thin 
coat  of  varnish  like  the  tip  and  then  append 
it  in  some  airy  place  to  dry. 

The  cork  is  now  ready,  after  a  number  of 
days  drying,  to  be  trimmed  down  neatly 
to  the  desired  swell. 

With  the  file  the  rough  parts  may  be  taken 
down;  then  the  fine  grade  of  sandpaper  and 
emery  cloth  is  used.  If  you  find  that  using 
the  sandpaper  on  the  cork  lengthways  will 
not  produce  the  desired  velvety  finish  then 
try  cross-ways,  and  thus  between  cross- wise 
work  and  length-wise  work  you  will  find  that 
the  job  may  be  done  up  very  nicely.  The 
hand-grasp  should  be  one  and  one  sixteenth 
inch  thick  at  the  thickest  portion.  When  the 
hand-grasp  is  done  turn  to  the  forward  grip 
and  attend  to  that  in  the  same  manner. 

Presuming  that  your  rod  parts  have  dried 
out  (though  not  too  much  so)  you  will  then 
be  ready  to  fix  on  the  windings  and  while 
making  these  windings,  to  whip  on  the  guides. 
If  you  want  more  than  two  guides  you  are 
at  liberty  to  place  them  on  at  correct  posi- 
tions. If  two  guides  then  the  first  one  may 
be  placed  fourteen  inches  down  from  the  tip 
with  the  second  one  at  nineteen  inches;  this 
being  from  centre  to  centre  measurements. 
One  amateur  rod-maker  offers  some  pretty 
good  advice  here  that  may  not  be  amiss  though 
I  have  never  followed  this  up.    He  says: 

"The  guides  can  be  wound  on  either  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  rod  on  which  the  long, 
straight,  continuous  grain  appears.  You 
will  notice  that  there  are  two  sides  on  which 
there  are  a  sort  of  broken-up  grain,  and  two  on 
which  there  is  a  long  grain.  Of  course  you 
must  take  this  into  consideration  when  you 
cement  your  reel  seat  and  tip-top  guide  into 
place.  Choose  the  side  for  your  guides  which 
gives  the  most  perfect  curve  when  bent  away 
from  the  side  where*  the  guides  will  be." 

Mr.  Perry  D.  Frazer,  on  his  part  says: 

"Take  up  the  guides,  one  by  one  and  file 
the  upper  edges  of  the  bases,  so  that  the  silk 
will  not  be  cut  by  them  in  winding;  then, 
with  a  few  turns  of  common  thread,  tie  each 
on  the  rod  and  true  them  all  up  by  sighting 
through  them  from  both  directions.  To  assist 
in  their  alignment  tiny  shallow  holes  should 
be  drilled  in  both  ferrules,  so  that  in  putting 
the  rod  together  it  is  merely  necessary  to  seat 
the  ferrules  with  the  two  marks  opposite  in 
order  to  align  the  guides  perfectly.  This 
applies  to  all  rods." 
Some  prefer  to  begin  winding  their  silk  to 
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the  rod  when  the  first  coat  of  varnish  is  a 
trifle  soft,  but  not  so  soft,  by  any  matter  of 
means,  so  that  it  is  sticky.  The  claim  for 
this  as  a  good  point  is  that  the  silk  binds  in 
well,  at  least  better  than  on  a  rod  where  the 
varnish  is  perfectly  dry.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  a  good  point  to  remember.  Some  believe 
in  using  the  winding,  silk  waxed;  but  after  an 
attempt  at  this  I  was  sorry  I  did  it.  New 
wax  silk  when  winding  it. 

It  may  be  believed  that  silk  windings  are  not 
necessary  on  a  solid-wood  rod,  but  allow  me  to 
say  that  they  are  a  necessity.  They  strength- 
en a  rod,  and  yet,  if  wisely  spaced,  do  not  take 
the  action  out  of  it,  making  it  too  stiff.  If 
windings  are  placed  from  one  to  two  inches 
apart  they  do  not  strengthen  a  rod,  it  has  been 
said;  but  if  they  are  spaced  one  inch  apart 
throughout  the  butt  and  three-fourths  inch 
apart,  or  nearly  that,  apart,  throughout  the 
tip  joint,  the  rod  will  be  strengthened.  You 
can  suit  yourself.  If  you  believe  that  you 
would  like  the  rod  strengthened,  make  the 
windings  as  stated.  Some  prefer  making 
windings  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide 
around  the  ferrules,  and  some  make  double 
windings  to  hold  down  the  serrations  of  the 
ferrules,  but  I  vastly  prefer  using  only  one 
winding.  You  can  chose  one-eighth  or  one- 
fourth  inch  wide  windings  "through  the  tip 
portion,  spacing  them,  as  stated,  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  apart,  and  one  inch  apart  on 
the  butt  piece.  Begin  to  wind  the  tip  first 
working  down  to  the  centre  ferrule.  Decide 
how  wide  you  want  the  windings  apart,  and 
measure  from  edge  to  edge.  Mark  along 
the  piece  with  a  pencil,  and  then  start  in. 

In  Figure  XIII  we  show  from  A  to  F  various 
moves  in  winding;  a  glimpse  at  each  is  enough 
to  show  you  how.    A,  shows  how  all  of  the 
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windings  are  started.  B,  shows  A  draw 
tight.  In  C,  is  shown  B,  but  with  a  loop  ol 
thread  laid  in.  With  this  thread  you  pul 
through  the  last  winding  to  form  what 
known  as  the  invisible  ending.  Use  button- 
hole silk  for  this  pulling-through  thread-loop. 
D,  shows  the  final  thread  pulled  through.  K, 
shows  what  you  can  do  if  you  have  a  wide  band. 
After  you  have  wound  on  about  twelve  wind- 
ings you  lay  on  your  thread;  you  go  over  that 
some  six  times,  then  insert  your  last  thread 
through  the  loop  and  pull  it  through,  forging 
the  invisible  end.  In  F,  is  shown  a  method 
of  forming  the  invisible  ending.  In  this  when 
you  come  to  your  last  round  throw  three 
loose  rounds;  put  your  thread  between  as 
shown,  and  then  gradually  working  with 
your  fore-finger  and  thumb,  impel  it  into 
tightness.  For  average  work  the  other 
moves,  besides  F,  are  recommended. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  with  the  very 
fine  windings  in  the  tip.  There  is  a  chance 
here  that  you  will  get  careless;  but  by  beini! 
persistent,  and  painstaking  you  will  master 
the  finer  ones  and  then  on  to  the  ones  of  u 
more  respectable  diameter.  Use  exceptional 
care  around  the  ferrules  and  the  guides, 
preferably  using  one  half  inch  wide  windings 
over  each  guide  base,  taking  off  with  a  file 
the  sharp  edges  so  that  they  will  not  cut  the 
threads.  When  the  windings  are  done  turn 
them  over  a  fire  just  so  close  that  the  fuzzy 
down  over  each  is  done  away  with.  You  are 
now  ready  for  the  shellacing  and  varnishing. 
Go  over  all  of  the  windings  with  some  thinned 
out  white  shellac.  This  is  put  ©n  with  a 
slender  camel-hair  brush.  Without  letting  it 
have  much  time  to  dry,  wipe  this  off,  and 
press  the  windings  down  with  thumb  and 
forefinger  to  get  the  silk  line,  and  laying 
compact.  (Under  no  circumstances  attempt 
this  with  smutty  fingers).  When  you  have 
done  this  then  touch  them  again  lightly  with 
shellac  and  put  the  rod  away  to  dry  for  two 
days.  After  two  days  take  down  the  rod  and 
go  over  all  with  a  flannel  cloth  to  put  a  polish 
to  the  rod  and  clean  it.  The  so-called  coach 
varnish  is  excellent,  if  coming  in  the  best 
recommended  grades.  So-called  Valspar  var- 
nish I  find  good.  In  the  absence  of  that,  buy, 
as  I  have  stated,  some  good  grade  of  coach 
varnish.  Fishing  tackle  manufacturing  firms 
put  out  good  grades  of  rod  varnish.  The 
Valspar  varnish  will  not  turn  white;  it  will 
not  chip>  or  crack.  In  applying  the  varnish  it 
should  first  be  heated.  Now  taking  your 
flat  brush,  and  by  taking  up  just  a  little 
varnish  on  it  begin  at  the  rod  tip  and  w«rk 
downward.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  how  much 
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varnish  you  can  get  on  in  two  minutes  that 
counts,  but  how  little  and  how  well  you  can 
lay  on  that  little  that  brings  the  best  results. 
It  often  chances  that  spots  are  skipped;  for 
instance  a  part  of  a  winding.  This  you  should 
be  careful  to  watch  out  for.  It  is  best  to 
brush  around  the  windings  with  the  varnish, 
first  and  especially  around  the  guides  and  the 
ferrules  so  that  none  of  the  varnish  will  get 
onto  them.  Again,  see  that  the  varnish 
covers  well,  but  not  too  thickly.  Erase  all 
bubbles  that  arise;  and  see  that  you  have 
smooth  work.  When  your  rod  is  done,  put 
it  away  to  dry  out;  and  only  when  it  is 
thoroughly  dry  should  you  go  after  the 
second  coat.  Three  days  should  see  your 
rod  ready  for  this  second  coat. 

Before  applying  the  second  coat  go  over 
the  rod  with  powdered  pumice  (or  rottenstone) 
and  water,  and  tightly  rub  it  down — not  too 
hard— for  then  you  may  wear  through  the 


varnish  and  this  should  not  occur.  When 
you  have  lightly  done  this,  wash  off  in  cold 
water  and  dry  thoroughly  with  a  woollen 
cloth.  You  are  now  ready  to  put  on  the 
second  coat  of  varnish.  You  go  over  the  rod 
again  very  thoroughly  and  finally  hang  it 
away  in  a  room  that  is  airy,  dustless,  and  dry. 
If  there  is  a  hook  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
hang  the  rod  from  that  hook. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  shellac 
on  the  windings  preserves  their  natural  colors, 
while  not  completely,  at  least  to  a  great  extent. 
When  finally  covered  with  the  varnish  they 
stand  out  very  fresh  and  clean.  Many 
amateur  rod-makers  have  made  a  mistake 
by  putting  the  varnish  directly  on  the  silk 
windings.  The  result  has  been  that  such 
silks  as  green  and  red  have  turned  dark  or 
black,  making  them  eye-sores.  The  touching 
of  them  up  with  shellac  preserves  their 
natural  colors. 


NEW  FORMS  OF  FLIES 


Fascinating  as  is  the  art  of  the  dry  fly  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fact  that  but  few  anglers  in 
this  country  care  to  take  it  up.  As  a  general 
rule  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  waters 
are  generally  very  strong  flowing,  turbulent, 
and  therefore  not  just  the  right  water  for 
testing  out  the  real  merits  of  the  fly.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  method  that  is  perhaps  the  most 
killing  of  all.  Again  anglers  are  rather 
against  the  dry  fly  because  it  entails  the 
trouble  of  drying  the  fly  between  to  the  water 
casts.  I  have  been  experimenting  for  a  long 
time  on  getting  a  fly  that  would  float  without 
oiling  it,  yet  having  feather  wings,  etc.,  I 
have  perfected  such  a  fly  and  I  will  have  it 
for  sale  this  spring.  This  fly  will  float  with- 
out oil  and  rides  the  water.  All  of  this  form 
will  have  the  thick,  meaty  body  of  the  moth. 
It  has  been  said  that  two  thirds  of  the  trout 
flies  are  taken  by  the  trout  in  the  belief  that 
these  same  flies  are  moths.  I  caused  this  flv 
to  be  fishe%d  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
this  summer  and  the  results  have  been  such 
that  I  feel  confident  in  placing  it  on  the 
market.  It  has  been  tound  excellent  for  all 
the  trout,  and  as  good  in  the  \Ye£t  as  else- 
where. 

I  have  continued  my  work  on  the  detached 
bod>  fl>  and  have  made  a  great  advance  with 
that.  I  will  also  be  tying  various  flies  of  my 
own  make-up  in  the  detached  bod}  form,  all 
tried  out. 


I  am  t\ing  also  the  spread  wing  fly.  The 
spread  wing  fly  has  never  been  given  much 
attention  in  this  country  and  to  the  bulk  of 
the  anglers  is  an  unknown  quantity.  While 
the  spread  wing  fl\  sinks,  nevertheless  for  a 
lew  seconds  it  rides  the  water  till  the  wings 
wet  and  then  it  sinks',  but  while  it  rides  the 
water  it  is  taken  b>  the  trolut. 

In  the  bass  fly  tyj>e  I  am  tying  three  sorts 
and  these  are  distinctly  different  from  the 
regulation  form.  It  is  the  most  killing 
because  it  more  closel}  imitates  what  the  bass 
think  this  creation  to  be.  The  average  angler 
ma\  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  but  the  bass  do 
not  take  the  bass  fly  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
fly  at  all,  believing  rather  that  the  artificial 
creation  is  a  minnow.  By  a  few  crafty  touches 
I  have  produced  just  what  you  want.  I  have 
three  or  four  forms  of  bass  fly  to  offer  all  tried 
out. 

I  feel  that  the  great  devotion  I  have  given 
to  the  art  of  angling  should  be  recognized  bv 
the  great  army  of  anglers.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  on  this  subject  later. 

The  bulk  of  the  flies  tied  in  this  country  are 
constructed  by  sweat  shop  slaves  in  dark 
cellars  of  the  slums.  Even  then  dealers  do 
not  hesitate  to  charge  as  high  as  two  and 
two  dollars  and  a  half  a  dozen  for  them.  Even 
though  materials  are  wav  up,  over  one  dollar 
and  a  half  the  dozen  for  flics  is  profiteering. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln. 


THE  moon,  a  yellow  disc,  hung  in  the 
steel-blue  sky  lending  a  pale  light  to 
the  snow-covered  world  below.  No 
wind  stirred  the  naked  branches  of  the  trees. 
All  seemed  wrapped  in  an  awesome  solemnity 
that  reached  from  horizon  to  horizon.  The 
clumps  of  balsam  stood  out  against  the  gray 
background,  mere  blue-black  patches  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  A  mysterious  land  of 
frost  and  snow.  It  was  where  the  trees  and 
all  the  creatures  appeared  to  be  resting  in 
unbroken  sleep. 

Out  from  a  snow-covered  covert  wh^re  he 
had  just  quested  for  a  pair  or  so  of  white- 
footed  mice  rose  a  large  weasel,  pausing, 
listening,  the  sensitive  nostrils  reading  the 
atmosphere.  Presently  he  came  forth  and 
slipped  lightly  across  the  snow,  his  bead-like 
eyes  ever  on  the  alert,  his  pure  white  body 
seeming  no  more,  no  less  than  a  ridge  in  the 
crystal  ermine  blanket.  Pausing  now  and 
then  he  skipped  along.  He  was  not  hungry 
for  already  he  had  slain  with  his  vicious  teeth 
four  mice  and  had  feasted  upon  their  bodies. 
But  his  adventurous  spirit  and  the  peculiar 
bloodthirsty  desire  to  kill  kept  him  to  the 
night-trail.  Presently  he  reached  the  creek 
and  as  noiseless  as  a  shadow  pursued  his  course 
up  along  the  water  way. 

Suddenly  in  his  progress  he  stopped  still 
in  his  tracks.  A  delicate,  suspicious  odor  was 
communicated  to  His  all-revealing  nostrils. 
Cautiously  he  moved  forward.  He  soon 
found  the  object  of  his  search — a  man-trail; 
but  unlike  any  other  man-trail  it  shed  a 


strange,  penetrating,  fascinating  odor  that 
was  magnetic  in  its  effect  upon  the  rapacious 
little  creature.  He  leaped  and  skipped  along 
the  trail  for  some  ten  feet,  his  nostrils  quiver- 
ing to  the  same  strange  scent.  Then  followed 
the  trail  further.  Still  the  tracks  let  up  the 
powerfully  compelling  odor.  The  trapper 
who  had  made  the  tracks  had  rubbed  the 
soles  of  his  lumbermen  rubbers  vuth  anise 
oil  for  some  certain  reason  as  we  may  suspect. 

The  large  weasel  followed  the  tracks  for 
no  reason  apparently  than  to  find  out  where 
that  odor  led  to.  Curiousity  instinctively 
got  the  better  of  this  cold-blooded  murderer 
in  white.  On  went  the  tracks,  the  weasel 
following.  In  due  course  of  time  the  tracks 
led  up  to  a  great  tree  that  stood  beside  the 
stream,  a  gnarled,  over- hanging  tree,  with 
wide-spreading  roots.  The  scent  of  anise 
became  stronger.  The  blood  quickened  in 
the  veins  of  the  weasel.  Suddenly  he  was 
brought  up  against  the  side  of  the  tree.  Here 
a  new  scent  filled  his  nostrils.  It  was  the 
flesh  scent  of  a  cotton-tail. 

Up  there  against  the  side  of  the  tree  were 
tacked  the  entrails  of  a  rabbit.    Moving  up 
close  the  weasel  rose  to  sniff  it.    Next  he 
dropped  to  his  feet  in  the  convenient  pocket 
formed  at  the  base  of  the  tree.    Both  fore- 
feet fell  fair  and  square  upon  the  pan  of  a  ! 
light-set,  medium  strong  Number  I  trap  and  j 
the  jaws  rose,  taking  in  the  legs  up  close  to  i 
the  body.  The  large  weasel,  clad  in  his  garb  j 
of  white  had  pursued  his  last  trail.    He  drew 
back,  shooting  the  strong  yellow  musk  liquid  j 
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from  him,  so  that  the  night  air  was  pungent 
with  it.  As  he  struggled  he  dislodged  the 
spring-pole  from  a  natural  wooden  peg  on 
the  tree- side  and  the  next  moment  he  was 
lifted  high  and  dry  into  the  cold  air.  There 
he  struggled  and  swayed.  It  was  a  fitting 
death  for  a  creature  so  unscrupulously  blood- 
thirsty one  that  killed  but  for  the  joy  of  killing. 

It  was  during  the  autumn  that  the  trapper 
had  made  his  particular  tour  of  investigation 
along  the  big  stream.  Drifting  down  with 
the  flow  of  the  water  in  his  canvas-covered 
boat,  he  kept  his  eyes  open  and  alert  to  what 
was  going  on.  At  various  points  along  the 
stream  there  were  flag-beds  and  reedy  nooks. 
Lying  in  wait  near  these,  never  moving,  the 
trapper  had  watched.  And  he  watched  not 
in  vain! 

It  was  not  long  before  he  saw  the  water 
along  the  shore  part  and  a  large,  dark-brown 
river  muskrat  came  swimming  up  stream 
to  the  flag-bed,  twirling  his  rudder-like  tail. 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  pause,  to  lie 
on  the  water  like  a  motionless  stick  of  wood, 
waiting,  listening.  Witnessing  no  disturb- 
ance near  at  hand  that  would  tend  to  revenl 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  he  got  busy  in 
among  the  flags,  gathering  them  together  by 
cutting  down  to  the  base  of  the  roots.  t  While 
thus  occupied  a  second  rat  swam  in.  The 
second  rat  likewise  set  to  garnering  roots  and 
flags.  The  river  rats  were  very  busy  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  They  were  gathering'  their 
food  for  the  winter  and  were  uprooting  it, 
bringing  it  to  their  dens  in  the  banks,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  under  \\«ter,  the  central 
chamber  sloping  up  from  the  water. 
It  would  have  been  an  eas\  matter  for  that 
trapper  to  have  shot  these  rats  with  the  light 
rifle  that  lay  in  the  boat.  But  this  he  did  not 
want  to  do.  It  was  his  plan,  on  this  particu- 
lar tour  of  investigation,  to  discover  where 
that  under-water  tunnel  leading  to  a  bank 
den  happened  to  be  Once  the  den  was  found 
he  would  have  a  place  to  trap  all  that  winter. 

The  first  rat  had  gathered  together  enough 
and  swam  away  along  the  bank.  With  a  fine 
pair  of  bird-glasses  the  trapper  watched.  On 
forged  the  rat.  Very  soon  he  turned  turtle 
in  the  water  and  dipped  from  sight.  The 
water  cleared  of  ripples.  The  first  rat  did  not 
rise  again  to  the  surface.  Where  he  had  gone 
under  that  spot  denoted  the  entrance  to 
the  den  up  in  the  bank.  To  make  certain 
of  this  fact  the  trapper  watched  the  second 
rat.  Having  collected  a  bundle  between  his 
teeth  the  second  rat  also  swam  up  along  the 
bank  and  disappeared  at  the  identical  place 
marked  down  by  the  first  rat. 


The  trapper  sought  out  the  spot  indicated 
and  on  a  tree  directly  above  the  tunnel  made 
a  wide  blaze  with  his  camp  axe.  In  this  way 
day  after  day  in  the  afternoon  hours  when 
rats  work  the  best,  in  the  autumn,  (when 
collecting)  the  trapper  marked  out  a  number 
of  tunnels  along  the  big  river. 

When  winter  came  the  trapper  cut  through 
the  ice  along  the  bank  where  the  first  tunnel 
was  and  baring  his  arm  he  soon  discovered 
the  entrance  with  his  hand.  In  front  of  this 
door-way  was  a  flat  surface,  what  one  might 
call  a  foot-rest.  Upon  reaching  the  entrance 
to  the  tunnel  the  muskrat  would  allow  the 
fore-paws  (which  are  held  against  the  body 
while  swimming)  to  fall  to  the  foot-rest;  and 
thence  would  scuttle  up-passage  to  the  inner 
chamber.  At  the  very  entrance  to  this  under- 
water home  the  trapper  placed  a  trap,  the 
chain  of  it  being  connected  to  a  sapling  and 
the  sapling  being  laid  across  the  hole  in  the 
ice. 

That  night  and  for  man\  nights  muskrats 
coming  and  going  up  the  river  and  looking  in 
at  the  various  under-water  homes  had  stepped 
in  this  trap:  fatal  steps  all  of  them,  just  as 
the  step  was  fatal  to  the  muskrat  that  sought 
entrances  to  the  under-water  home  on  the 
particular  night  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

When  the  large  mink  left  his  den  at  the  side 
of  the  small  tributary  stream  that  flowed 
into  the  large  stream  that  night  he  little 
knew  that  two  days  later  his  hide  was  to 
decorate  a  three-piece  stretching  board.  Had 
he  been  a  dark  brown  mink  with  the  length 
he  possessed  he  would  have  brought  a  neat 
sum  in  the  furmarkets.  He  would  go  to 
thirty-eight  inches  on  the  stretching  board, 
but  because  he  was  a  cotton  mink  the  less  said 
the  better.  Now  the  trapper  did  not  know 
that  this  fellow  was  a  cotton  mink.  One  can 
hardly  tell  by  tracks  whether  a  mink  is  dark  or 
very  light.  The  trapper  had  seen  the  tracks, 
and  that  was  sufficient. 

About  a  mile  down  the  big  stream  from  the 
tributary  water-way  the  waters  were  some- 
what rough.  This  action  of  the  water  had 
kept  the  ice  from  gathering  on  the  surface, 
leaving  a  moderate  open  space  in  the  ice. 
Some  fifteen  feet  below  this  opening  in  the 
ice  there  was  a  second  opening,  also  caused 
by  the  surging  water  allowing  no  congealing 
of  the  ice  at  the  surface.  The  large  cotton 
mink  always  made  it  a  point  to  begin  the 
evening  by  dropping  in  on  these  open  places 
in  the  ice.  He  would  enter  the  water  at  the 
first  hole.  Once  in  the  water  he  would  visit 
the  underwater  banks  and  the  large  stones, 
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under  which  he  would  make  it  a  point  to  rout 
out  the  large  frogs  that  lay  there  in  a  dormant 
state  waiting  for  the  warming  influence  of 
spring  to  call  them  forth.  With  one  or 
another  of  the  frogs  or  fish  life  in  that  vicinity 
between  his  teeth  the  large  cotton  mink  would 
come  to  the  surface  at  the  second  hole,  and 
once  out  of  water  would  deposit  his  quarry  on 
the  ice.  He  would  feast  upon  such  frogs  as 
were  needed  to  quell  the  hunger  craving  and 
would  then,  unwisely,  allow  some  five  or  six 
frogs  to  lie  upon  the  ice,  half  dead,  nipped 
through  the  head.  It  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  snow  that  the  trapper  had  found  some  six 
of  these  frogs,  as  I  have  said,  squirming  around 
at  the  edge  of  the  water  hole  in  the  grey  of 
morning;  wherefore  the  trapper  had  smiled  in 
his  sardonic  way,  and  had  deliberately  loaded 
up  his  pipe,  lighting  it  with  the  same  air  of 
deliberation.  It  was  when  he  arrived  at  the 
upper  hole  that  he  paused,  more  interested 
than  ever.  In  that  upper  hole  was  a  log  of 
driftwood  jammed  into  the  bottom  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  end  of  it  rose  out  of  the 
water  a  matter  of  four  inches.  Ice  had 
formed  around  that  end  making  a  circular 
platform  some  four  inches  in  diameter.  When 
the  snow  fell  the  night  before  it  had  rapped  off 
this  platform  very  neatly  Snow 


is  that  way.    Always  has  to  tell  everyting 
can't  keep  a  thing  to  itself! 

This  large  cotton  mink  whenever  he  felt 
like  going  into  the  water  would  mount  this 
neatly  adjusted  platform  and  being  monarch 
of  all  that  he  surveyed,  would  pause  there 
a  moment  to  view  the  world  before  making 
his  dip.  To  him  it  must  have  taken  the  place 
of  a  springing  board.  So  it  was  that  the 
trapper  noted  the  tracks  out  on  the  end  of  the 
butt  of  driftwood. 

The  trap  had  been  set  very  neatly  upon  that 
platform;  a  Number  0;  and  the  chain  had  been 
attached  to  a  wire;  and  the  wire  had  been 
attached  to  a  large  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the 
stream.  There  was  no  need  of  a  large  trap 
for  upon  capture  the  mink  would  leap  itno 
the  water,  and  would  be  carried  under  and 
drowned.  Under  the  pan  of  the  lightly  set 
trap  had  been  placed  some  cotton  to  prevent 
the  snow  from  brushing  in  to  fill  the  space 
between.  A  tissue  paper  was  next  laid  ovei 
the  jaws  and  some  fine  snow  dusted  over 
all.  Only  a  single  track  from  shore  approach- 
ed the  neighborhood  of  the  set.  When 
everything  was  ready  the  single  man  track 
leading  out  was  eradicated  by  brushing  down 
the  snow  with  a  branch. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  


FULLY  200,000,000  wild  rabbits  are  killed  in  the 
United  States  every  year,  according  to  estimates 
made  by  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Many  of  them  are  jack  rabbits,  the  majority  of  > 
which  have  not  been  utilized  in  the  past.  If  all  the 
rabbits  killed  were  consumed;  they  would  furnish 
between  200,000  and  300,000  tons  of  valuable  food, 
and  if  proper  measures  were  taken  to  insure  the  collec- 
tion of  skins,  these  alone  would  have  a  value  of  $20,000- 
000. 


The  Biological  Survey  has  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  help  Western  farmers  in  coping  with  the 
rabbit  pest.  In  view  of  the  probable  economic  value 
of  rabbit  meat  and  fur  in  the  coming  few  years,  the 
energies  of  the  farmers  and  ranchmen  will  be  directed  to 
the  conservation  of  this  important  resource. 

Already  a  number  of  establishments  for  collecting 
dressing,  canning  and  shipping  rabbit  meat  are  in 
operation  in  Western  centres.  As  in  Australia  the 
transition  of  the  wild  rabbit  in  this  country  from  its 
status  as  a  pest  to  source  of  profit  is  assured. 
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LONG  RANGE  SHOOTING 

Lieut.-Col.  Towns  end  Whelen,  u.s.a. 


LONG  range  shooting  calls  for  a  higher 
degree  of  skill  than  any  other  form  of 
shooting  which  the  rifleman  is  called 
upon  to  undertake.  Success  in  this  form  of 
shooting  requires  that  the  rifleman  shall  be 
a  hard  and  accurate  holder,  an  excellent 
judge  of  conditions,  and  an  expert  in  the 
technique  of  his  rifle  and  ammunition.  He 
must  also  be  supplied  with  a  suitable  and 
accurate  rifle  and  ammunition. 

L%mg  range,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  using 
it  here,  refers  to  the  ranges  of  800,  900,  1000, 
and  1200  yards.  Long  range  shooting  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — Military  Long 
Range  Shooting  in  which  only  military  rifles 
are  permitted,  and  Long  Range  Match 
Shooting  in  which  "any"  rifle  is  permitted. 
Despite  the  connection  with  the  word  "mili- 
tary" long  range  shooting  is  almost  wholly 
a  game,  a  sport,  and  has  little  connection 
with  the  training  of  troops  for  battle  firing. 
Its  value  from  a  military  point  of  view  lies 
ia  the  influence  it  has  on  improvement  in 
rifles  and  ammunition.  But  as  a  sport  it  is 
most  absorbing  and  interesting,  requiring 
an  extremely  high  order  of  skill,  combined 
with  a  healthy  physique.  Not  only  practice 
but  considerable  study,  is  necessary  if  one 
would  progress  towards  a  fair  degree  of  skill. 
Excelliag  at  it  depends  upon  temperament, 
care,  and  perseverance.  It  must  be  ap- 
proached gradually.  One  cannot  hope  to  do 
even  decent  work  at  it  until  he  has  become 
expert  at  shorter  ranges. 

The  first  requirement  is  hard  and  accurate 
holding.  There  is  a  saying  among  long  range 
skots  that  'Nothing  but  an  absolutely  perfect 
h«4d  a«d  pull  will  get  there."    i;he  usual 


position  is  the  military  prone  position  using 
the  gun  sling  in  the  regular  manner,  although 
some  men  using  match  rifles  fire  in  the  back 
position.  The  prone  position  must  be  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  the  riflemen  must  have  had 
enough  practice  in  it  to  hold  like  a  rock.  I 
well  remember  that  at  one  time  a  year  had 
gone  by  during  which  time  I  had  had  practic- 
ally no  practice  in  prone  shooting,  and  was 
then  called  upon  to  train  for  long  range 
shooting.  It  took  three  weeks  of  daily- 
position  and  aiming  drill,  and  forty  shots 
fired  each  day  to  put  me  in  shape  again.  The 
novice  who  can  learn  to  hold  well  enough 
on  one  season  to  make  a  decent  average  at 
long  range  is  very  much  of  an  exception. 
We  do  occasionally  find,  however,  a  young 
man  of  excellent  physique  who  has  been 
started  right  by  a  good  coach,  and  who 
develops  into  a  first  class  holder  in  a  couple 
of  months.  Such  a  man  may  make  an  occa- 
sional excellent  score  at  long  range,  but  he 
has  not  the  knowledge  of  conditions,  nor  the 
experience  to  make  even  a  fair  annual  average. 

Judgment  of  weather  conditions  can  be 
gained  only  by  experience,  and  one  can 
gain  this  best  under  a  good  coach.  The  man 
who  attains  excellence  without  coaching  is 
very  much  the  exception.  One  must  be  able 
to  judge,  foretell  and  measure  the  conditions 
which  cause  lateral  deflection  (wind  and 
light),  and  those  which  cause  vertical  deflec- 
tion (wind,  light,  weather,  rifle,  and  ammuni- 
tion). To  develop  correct  judgment  it  is 
necessary  to  do  a  lot  of  shooting,  to  most 
carefully  watch  conditions  through  the  teles- 
cope before  and  after  each  shot,  and  to  make 
minute  records  in  the  score  book.    Try  to 
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find  out  the  cause  for  every  shot  gone  astray, 
but  remember  always  that  in  learning  to 
judge  conditions  you  will  arrive  nowhere 
until  you  have  learned  to  hold,  and  have 
obtained  an  accurate  rifle  and  ammunition. 

It  is  not  possible  to  succeed  without  good 
tools.  Accurate  shooting  calls  for  accurate 
tools  and  accurate  work.  We  can  perhaps 
connect  the  word  "skill"  with  holding  and 
pulling,  the  word  "experience"  with  judgment 
of  conditions,  and  "accuracy"  with  rifle  and 
ammunition.  The  successful  long  range  shot 
must  have  a  long  range  rifle,  excellent  long 
range  ammunition,  a  high  power  telescope, 
and  a  proper  score  book.  If  he  is  using  a 
military  rifle  he  must  also  have  a  micrometer 
sight  adjuster.  There  will  also  be  necessary 
a  rifle  rest,  in  which  to  rest  the  rifle  between 
shots,  a  rest  for  the  telescope,  mobilubricant, 
a  spitzer  greaser,  proper  cleaning  materials, 
and  access  to  a  thermometer,  barometer, 
and  hygrometer. 

There  are  comparatively  few  rifles  made  in 
America  that  are  suitable  for  long  range 
shooting.  The  only  ones  that  can  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  are  the  United  States  Rifle, 
Model  of  1898  (Krag),  the  United  States 
iifle,  Model  of  1903  (Springfield),  the  Win- 
chester single  shot  rifle  in  .30-40  or  .30-1906 
calibre  when  fitted  with  suitable  sights,  the 
.303  Ross  Military  Rifle,  and  the  .280  Ross 
Long  Range  Match  Rifle.  The  United 
States  Rifle,  Model  of  1917  can  be  regarded 
as  in  this  class  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  rear 
sight  has  been  provided  for  it.  A  few  rifles 
have  been  made  to  order  in  America  by  skilled 
gunmakers  which  are  capable  of  accurate 
work  at  long  range.  If  metallic  sights  are 
used  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  be 
peep  sights,  and  that  they  have  both  eleva- 
tion and  windage  adjustments.  Arrange- 
ments must  be  had  for  adjusting  and  record-- 
ing  elevation  in  minutes  of  angle.  This  can 
be  obtained  on  military  rifles  by  means  of  a 
micrometer  sight  adjuster.  A  telescope  sight 
for  long  range  work  must  be  excellent  in  every 
respect,  and  must  have  mountings  per- 
mitting adjustment  to  minutes  of  angle  for 
both  elevation  and  windage. 

One  must  start  with  the  adjustments  of  his 
rifle  perfect,  and  must  keep  them  so.  There 
must  be  no  change  in  the  rifle  after  one  starts 
in  with  his  shooting.  This  demands  careful 
attention  to  such  matters  as  trigger  pull, 
tightness  of  bands  and  screws,  seating  of 
barrel  in  stock,  guarding  against  dampness 
and  warping  of  stock,  proper  cleaning,  etc. 

The  most  popular  ammunition  in  America 


for  long  range  shooting  is  the  .30  calibre 
Model  1916  U.S.G.  cartridge.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  99%  of  all  long  range  shooting  is 
done  with  this  ammunition.  Not  every  make 
of  Model  1906  ammunition  will  do  by  any 
means.  To  be  successful  one  must  have 
special  match  ammunition.  The  large  am- 
munition factories,  before  the  war,  each 
year  loaded  up  a  batch  of  ammunition  intend- 
ed specially  for  long  range  shooting.  The 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company  and 
the  United  States  Cartridge  Company  used 
180  grain  bullets,  and  the  Remington  Arms — 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  used  a 
172  grain  bullet  instead,  of  the  regular  150 
grain  military  bullet.  Moreover  special  pains 
were  taken  in  loading  this  ammunition.  The 
powder  was  most  carefully  selected  and 
blended,  and  each  charge  was  weighed  by 
hand,  and  was  correct  to  within  ]0  of  a  grain. 
The  bullets  were  made  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  then  were  carefully  selected  by  calibra- 
tion, weighing,  and  spinning  to  determine  any 
faults,  in  which  process  of  selection  probably 
50%  of  these  bullets  were  discarded.  Any 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  marksman  to  attain 
a  possible  at  1000  yards  could  not  be  traced 
to  ammunition  of  this  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  very  best  military  ammunition 
the  first  class  long  range  shot  found  that  an 
average  of  about  44  points  was  all  that  he 
could  hope  for  at  1000  yards. 

To  describe  in  practical  detail  all  the 
technique  which  enters  into  long  range  shoot- 
ing would  require  at  least  300  pages  of  this 
magazine,  but  perhaps  a  listing  of  certain 
points  covering  the  system  of  firing  to  which 
all  long  range  shots  must  give  minute  atten- 
tion will  give  the  novice  an  inkling  as  to  the 
procedure  in  this  class  of  shooting. 

f  On  going  to  the  firing  point:  See  that  you 
have  rifle,  ammunition  properly  greased, 
micrometer,  score  book,  pencil,  telescope, 
telescope  rest,  rifle  rest,  spitzer  greaser,  and 
sight  black.  See  that  the  rifle  is  clean,  the 
bore  very  slightly  lubricated  with  mobilubri- 
cant, the  bolj;  oiled,  and  the  sights  blackened. 
All  the  articles  except  the  rifle  can  be  conven- 
iently carried  in  a  dope  bag  (small  suit  case 
just  long  enough  to  contain  the  telescope  and 
telescope  rest.) 

On  arrival  at  firing  point:  Find  the  target 
assigned  to  you,  sit  down  behind  it,  calculate 
your  elevation  and  windage  and  record 
them  lightly  in  the  score  book,  adjust  the  rear 
sight  for  elevation  only,  adjust  the  sling  of  the 
rifle,  see  that  tne  black  on  the  sights  has  not 
rubbed  off,  and  then  loaf  until  it  comes  time 
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for  sou  to  take  \our  place  at  the  firing  stake. 
Do  not  tire  your  eyes  by  looking  at  the  targets 
but  keep  your  e>  es  open  for  change  in  weather 
conditions;  particularly  noting  whether  the 
wind  is  constant  or  variable  in  direction  and 
velocity  and  whether  it  is  diminishing  or 
increasing. 

On  being  called  to  the  firing  stake:  Go 

up  promptly,  hand  your  score  card  to  the 
scorer,  select  a  smooth,  level  place  on  which 
to  lie,  stick  your  rifle  rest  in  the  ground  plac- 
ing the  rifle  therein,  set  up  your  telescope  in 
proper  position  trained  and  focused  on  the 
target,  place  score  book  and  pencil  just 
below  eyepiece  of  the  telescope,  weight  the 
pages  of  the  score  book  down  with  your 
ammunition,  place  micrometer  on  the  score 
book,  then  take  your  rifle,  adjust  the  sling  to 
the  arm,  lie  down  and  aim  at  the  target  being 
sure  the  position  is  correct  and  comfortable, 
note  where  the  elbows  come  on  the  ground, 
dig  small  holes  for  them  with  the  rifle  rest, 
place  the  rifle  rest  in  its  correct  position,  and 
place  the  rifle  in  it.  You  are  now  ready 
to  begin  shooting.  Your  expert  shot  can  do 
all  this  and  do  it  accurately  without  hurry 
or  fuss,  in  about  30  seconds.  The  novjce 
must  do  it  accurately,  and  must  not  hurry  or 
fuss  no  matter  how  long  it  takes  him.  How- 
ever, if  one  takes  too  much  time  the  range 
officer  or  scorer  is  likely  to  get  peevish,  and 
this  does  not  tend  towards  the  right  frame 
of  mind  to  start  a  score  at  long  range  with. 
Therefore,  for  the  novice,  considerable  drill 
in  getting  into  position  is  necessary.  Pay 
attention  to  the  system,  comfort,  everything 
convenient  and  in  the  right  place,  a  steady, 
correct,  comfortable  position. 

Firing:  Elevation  has  been  calculated 
and  set  before  coming  to  the  firing  stake. 
Look  through  your  telescope,  note  mirage, 
wind  4irecti°n  and  velocity,  and  set  wind 
gauge.  Load  the  rifle,  get  almost  into  the 
firing  position,  take  one  final  look  through 


the  telescope  to  see  that,  the  wind  and  mirage 
have  not  changed,  get  into  correct  position, 
steady  down,  hold  hard,  and  get  off  with 
perfect  aim  and  perfect  pull,  call  your  shot. 
Now  open  your  bolt  and  throw  out  your 
fired  shell,  instantly  look  through  your  teles- 
cope to  see  that  the  mirage  has  not  changed, 
record  your  call  in  the  score  book,  as  soon  as 
the  target  comes  up  look  through  the 
telescope  and  see  where  your  spotter  is, 
make  the  necessary  entries  in  your  score 
book,  see  that  the  scorer  calls  the  value  of 
your  shot  correctly  and  in  a  loud  enough 
voice  for  you  to  hear  plainly,  make  the  sight 
corrections  for  the  next  shot  if  necessary,  load, 
last  look  through  the  telescope,  fire  again, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  score. 

The  above  is  the  system  used  by  practi- 
cally all  long  range  shots  of  note.  You  must 
get  on  to  this  system  and  school  yourself 
in  it.  System  is  very  important.  Nothing 
must  hurry  or  disturb  you  while  firing. 
Remember,  if  you  have  no  system  the  range 
officer  and  scorer  will  both  probably  hurry 
and  disturb  you.  You  must  know  the  system 
so  well  that  your  mind  is  free  from  the  details 
of  it,  and  can  devote  itself  to  the  firing  pro- 
blem. 

First,  last,  and  always  remember  that  long 
range  shooting  requires  skill,  experience, 
and  good  tools,  and  that  extemporizing  or 
substituting  in  any  of  these  will  result  in  a 
handicap.  Success  in  long  range  shooting 
cannot  be  expected, 

Without  having  mastered  mid-range  shoot- 
ing. 

Without  skill  in  holding  and  pulling. 
Without  experience  in  judging  conditions. 
Without  a  proper  rifle  ai\d  ammunition. 
Without  a  telescope. 
Without  a  micrometer  or  match  sights. 
Without  a  well  kept  score  book. 
Without  a  well  drilled  system  of  shooting. 


HOLDING  OVER 

R.  H.  Davidson 


WHAT  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  expected 
by  "Holding  off"  our  target  or  in  other 
words,  what  is  the  average  number  of  hits  that 
can  be  safely  figured  on  by  holding  off  the  object 
to  be  hit?  Holding  off  in  this  case  meaning 
"Holding  over"  our  target.    Why  should  it 


be  necessary  to  hold  over?  Why  not  hold  on? 
The  rifleman's  old  Hoodoo  Gravity  here  steps 
in  and  proceeds  to  muss  up  his  calculations 
and  cause  him  no  end  of  trouble  to  land  a  hit 
when  shooting  at  unknown  ranges,  be  it  game 
or  target.    When  we  know  our  range  and  have 
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taken  the  necessary  steps  to  accurately  mark 
our  sights  for  such,  (which  few  hunters  seem 
to  take  seriously)  we  then  have  old  "Pop" 
gravity  at  our  mercy.  But  how  often  does 
the  unexpected  or  even  the  expected  shot  at 
game,  be  it  man  or  beast,  put  in  its  appear- 
ance in  just  the  right  spot,  that  is  the  distance 
we  liave  our  sights  set  for?  Not  very  often. 
Therefore  it  becomes  very  necessary  that  we 
know  the  ballistic  performance  of  our  pet 
game  getter,  meaning  by  this,  particularly  the 
rise  and  fall  of  our  bullet  over  various  ranges 
in  order  to  place  a  shot  and  do  it  quickly 
without  losing  the  precious  time  to  make 
the  correct  sight  adjustment. 

Quoting  in  part  Prof.  Donovan's  very 
instructive  article  published  in  "Arms  and  the 
Man"  for  Sept.  7th  entitled  "The  art  of 
holding  over."  "We  will  recall  that  no 
matter  how  fast  the  rifle  shoots,  the  earth 
gravity  always  makes  it  drop  at  a  definite  rate 
given  as  YA  gt.  squared.  Meaning  one  half  of 
32.16  multiplied  by  the  time  in  seconds 
squared  that  it  takes  the  bullet  to  reach  the 
target.  Or  you  may  prefer  another  method. 
The  bullet  in  the  first  second  always  drops  16 
feet  and  each  succeeding  second  drops  twice 
the  preceding  one  plus  16  feet,  therefore  the 
second  one  it  drops  16x2  +  16  =  48  feet.  He 
gives  us  a  chart  showing  the  effect  of  gravity 
on  a  bullet  in  flight.  This  proves  to  be  by  one 
of  his  methods,  the  time  of  flight  squared 
multiplied  by  16.  The  16  in  this  case  being 
the  drop  in1  feet  in  the  first  second.  To  make 
a  long  story  short,  to  hij;  our  object  at  a)*y 
distance  with  our  rifle  sighted  for  100  yards, 
we  must  "hold  oyer"  three  times  the  trajec- 
tory height  of  our  bullet  for  the  range  we 
believe  it  to  be,  above  the  object  to  be  hit. 
Of  course*  it  can  readily  be  seen  this  would 
not  be  necessary  only  at  distances  where  three 
times  the  height  of  trajectory  exceeded  the 
size  of  our  target.  For  instance  from  the 
Military  standpoint,  the  trajectory  curve 
of  the  .303  British  cartridge  Mark  VII  when 
sighted  for  200' yards  is  3.02  inches  at  100 
yards.  Therefore  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  hold  over  nine  inches  minus  half 
the  depth  of  our  target  (in  order  to  strike 
centre)  which  if  it  was  a  man  in  the  prone 
position  would  be  approximately  10  inches. 
Our  hold  then  would  be  with  this  cartridge 
dead  on  for  anything  down  to  the  smallest 
object  we  would  expect  to  hit  at  this  distance. 
Our  object  under  this  method  now  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  distance  beyond  that  for  which 
our  sights  are  set  for,  and  also  beyond  the 


danger  space  of  the  trajectory  or  curve  in 
flight  of  our  bullet. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  attempt  to 
give  the  percentage  of  hits  that  should  be 
landed  on  game  at  unknown  ranges  vsing  this 
method  of  sighting.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  placing  a  hit  on  running  game 
in  open  country  and  a  stationary  target 
which  is  already  very  much  dead.  I  leave 
my  first  two  questions  unanswered.  I  mereh 
wish  to  show  the  results  of  a  reasonable  test 
made  under  Military  conditions  at  '"known" 
ranges  using  this  hold  over  method.  And 
further  I  might  add.  I  am  not  vain  enough 
to  consider  my  results  as  a  standard,  or  the 
maximum  number  of  hits  which  can  be  made. 
Indeed  it  may  be  the  minimum  number  that 
should  be  scored.  Nevertheless  I  herewith 
give  the  results  as  they  occurred. 

The  writer  used  as  his  victim  a  cardboard 
figure  of  a  man  in  the  prone  position.  Height 
22  inches,  w,idth  26  inches  at  bottom.  This 
to  be  used  up  to  600  yards.  The  first  test 
was  tried  at  100  yards  using  the  .22  Long 
rifle  cartridge.  Savage  repeater,  Lyman  tang 
peep;  Globe  front  with  bead.  AM  shooting 
done  from  prone  position.  Target  was 
reduced  to  one  sixth  size  or  3%  incites  high 
as  shown  in  figures.  The  trajectory  eurve  of 
the  .22  Long  rifle  for  the  various  makes  aver- 
ages about  6  inches  for  this  range.  Tk|s  called 
for  a  hold  over  of  18  inches  (with  sight  set 
at  zero  or  12  yards)  minus  half  the  depth  ©f 
target  or  roughly  16  inches.  Target  was 
exceptionally  hard  to  see  due  to  size  and 
blending  with  background.  Eight  mile  wind 
blowing,  varying  from  11  to  1.00  o'clock. 
High  ground  behind  target.  Shots  hitting 
figure  only  were  marked.    Figure  1  shows 


Results  using  .303  British  full  service  load 
Mark  VII.  Rear  micrometer  peep  on  rifle, 
wind  gauge.    Range  500  yards.    10  shots, 
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two  hiU  No's  4  and  7  shown  on  figure  2,  or 
20  percent  hits.  The  trajectory  at  this  range 
is  given  by  the  U.M.C.  people  as  29  inches 
which  corresponds  very  close  by  my  own 
elevations.  Hold  over  was  87  inches  minus 
10  inches  (half  depth  of  figure)  or  roughly 
feet.  Wind  from  2.00  o'clock  velocity  10  to  12 
miles.  This  was  taken  care  of  on  wind  gauge. 
HiU  only  were  marked.    600  yards  was  given 


it  when  the  hold  over  called  for  11  feet. 
300  yards  was  next  tried.  Trajectory  at  this 
range  is  8.31  inches.  Hold  over  2^  inches 
Minus  10  inches  or  15  inches.  Wind  from 
2.00  o'clock,  10  miles  per  hour.  Wind 
gauge  used.  Figure  2  shows  shots  No's  11,  12, 
14,  15,  17,  18, 19  and  20,  8  hits  out  of  10  shots 
or  80  percent.  The  shorter  range  as  might 
ke  expected  shows  the  highest  percentage  of 
hit*.    The  shooting  at  100  yards  with  the 


.22  being  about  equal  to  500  yards  and  the 
hits  totalled  about  the  same. 

Now  wherein  lies  the  difficulty  in  getting 
our  man?  My  experience  showed  me  that 
the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  hold  over  was 
augmented  by  the  target  being  shut  from 
view  by  the  rifle  when  raising  over  figure. 
And  a  lateral  error  creeping  in  equal  to  at 
least  3  degrees  or  15  inches  at  500  yards  or 
the  equivalent  of  30  inches.  Fifty  percent 
of  misses  by  close  observation  were  to  the 
side  of  figure  and  this  was  not  caused  by  wind 
either. 

As  to  using  this  hold  over  method  in  the 
game  field.  It  is  our  only  hope  to  carry  our 
rifle  sighted  for  the  danger  space  of  its  trajec- 
tory for  the  particular  game  we  are  hunting. 
Carrying  our  rifle  sighted  for  100  yards  and 
holding  over  three  times  the  trajectory  for 
ranges  beyond  that  distance  may  be  all  right 
in  the  Military  game  where  our  man  shows 
up  beyond  the  danger  space  of  the  trajectory. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  the  game  field  where  we 
take  advantage  of  high  velocity  which  gives 
us  flat  trajectory,  and  carry  our  rifle  sighted 
up  to  this  limit.  Beyobd  that  point  we  should 
know  the  fall  of  our  bullet,  (this  can  be  as- 
certained by  test)  for  ranges  where  hits  might 
be  made  by  holding  over.  Holding  over  in 
this  case  not  being  three  times  the  trajectory 
height,  but  the  actual  fall  in  inches  of  bullet 
below  line  of  sight  for  the  distance  our  sight 
is  set  for.  This  of  cou  rse  is  only  in  emerg- 
ency cases  where  time  means  everything. 
Where  time  permits  I  for  one  will  raise  my 
elevation  what  I  think  is  correct  and  "hold 
on." 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  PURCHASING  FIREARMS 

G.  S.  Landis 


JUST  what  is  meant  by  the  above  phrase? 
It  may  mean  very  many  things,  and  in 
many  cases  the  application  of  it  may  save 
the  hunter  very  serious  inconvenience  and 
needless  expense,  some  phases  of  which  I 
will  try  to  illustrate  as  I  go  along. 

This  article  is  written  for  the  guidance  and 
help  of  the  common  everyday  hunter  #and 
shooter  and  wre  will  not  consider  specialized 
cases  like  the  trap  shooter,  the  experimental 
rifleman,  the  long  range  military  target  shot 
•r  the  expert  reloader  of  ammunition. 

Common  Sense  in  Purchasing  Shotguns. 
There  is  less  chance  for  the  hunter  to  get 


off  on  the  wrong  foot  when  purchasing  a 
shotgun  than  when  buying  any  other  type 
of  firearm  and  I  believe  that  it  is  lucky  that 
this  is  so  because  the  shotgun  shooters, 
excepting  the  trapshooters,  as  a  rule  are  not 
such  faddists  as  rifle  or  revolver  shots,  and 
besides  shotguns  are  not  made  in  the  almost 
numberless  calibres  which  have  been  offered 
to  the  rifle  shooting  public. 

The  average  backwoods  store  handles  12 
gauge  shells,  and  no  other  kind,  In  the  duck 
shooting  regions,  especially  around  famous 
places  like  the  Susquehanna  flats  and  Barnegat 
Bay   and  other  similarly  far-famed  duck 
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shooting  stands  10  gauge  shells  and  guns  are 
still  frequently  seen  but  in  other  ordinary 
places  the  ten  bore  has  followed  the  wild 
pigeon  and  the  great  auk. 

Sixteen,  twenty  and  twenty-eight  gauge 
guns  are  all  right  for  those  who  can  always  be 
certain  that  they  can  and  will  take  a  full 
supply  of  shells  with  them.  Out  of  the  way 
places  that  are'  annually  frequented  by  tour- 
ists may  have  a  few  boxes  of  sixteens  or 
twenties  which  are  nearly  always  loaded  with 
ridiculously  light  loads  of  powder  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  country  storekeeper  in  not 
knowing  the  proper  loads  for  these  gauges 
and  to  the  old  custom  ofsalesmen  unloading 
any  old  thing  on  easy  marks. 

The  party  that  hunts  in  real  game  country, 
said  country  being  usually  pretty  far  from 
railroad  centres,  will  occasionally  run  out  of 
shells  in  the  field,  this  is  particularly  true 
in  quail,  partridge  and  rabbit  shooting.  The 
average  country  store  handles  only  12  gauge 
shells  loaded  with  23^  to  3  drams  powder  and 
number  4  to  7  shot,  usually  fours  to  sixes,  and 
a  load  of  23^  drams  smokeless  and  \XA  ozs. 
5's  is  not  a  particularly  soul  satisfying  load 
to  a  bird  hunter  whose  world,  just  at  that 
moment,  revolves  around  a  load  of  3  drams, 
Ws  ozs.  of  7  V2  chilled. 

These  shells  are  nothing  extra  but  they 
are  far  better  than  nothing  and  will  kill 
the  game  if  used  with  discretion.  In  addi- 
tion nearly  every  hunting  party  or  hunter, 
will  sell,  loan  or  give  a  half  dozen  shells  to  a 
party  out  of  ammunition,  and  those  acquired 
shells,  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  will  be  12  gauge 
shells. 

A  party  that  has  a  big  covey,  of  birds 
marked  down,  a  half  crazy  dog  or  two,  three 
or  four  hours  of  daylight  left,  a  light  game  bag 
and  with  no  shells  that  will  fit,  within  20 
miles,  are  not  m  a  particularly  enviable  posi- 
tion, at  least  not  to  those  who  have  been 
caught  under  these  conditions. 

In  addition,  a  sixteen  a  twenty  or  a  twenty- 
eight  is  always  ballistically  inferior  to  a  full 
charged  twelve  and  the  only  advantage 
possessed  by  any  small  gauge  is  light  weight 
of  gun  and  ammunition. 

The  full  choke  craze. 

The  craze  for  full  choke  guns,  a  craze  that 
has  been  well  helped  along  by  much  trap 
shooting  and  by  most  writers  on  shotguns  and 
shotgun  shooting,  and  also  by  nearly  all 
manufacturers  of  shotguns  advertising  the 
close  patterns  that  their  guns  can  be  bored  for, 
is  the  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the 


average  hunter  ever  getting  to  be  a  really 
successful  hunter  of  small  game. 

Ninety  men  out  of  each  hundred  have 
absolutely  no  business  with  a  full  choke  gun, 
unless  they  confine  their  shooting  to  trap 
shooting,  duck  and  goose  shooting  and  squir- 
rel shooting.  They  simply  cannot  shoot  up 
to  the  qualities  of  the  gun  and  the  close  pat- 
tern at  short-range  is  a  hopeless  handicap  to 
their  lack  of  skill. 

A  full  choke  gun  is  about  as  valuable  for 
shooting  rabbits  and  partridges  in  the  brush 
of  a  thick  chopping  as  a  .45  calibre  rifle  would 
be.  The  one  remedy  for  this  condition, 
pro\ided  you  already  own  the  gun,  is  the  use 
of  the  so  called  "Brush,"  "Scatter  Load"  or 
'  Bush"  shells,  shells  that  are  so  loaded  that 
they  scatter  the  shot.  These  shells  will  do 
very  fine  work  on  rabbits  at  short  range. 
Select  the  shells  loaded  with  7  or  ll/2  shot  to 
get  the  pattern,  but  they  do  not  pattern  close 
enough  for  good  consistent  work  on  birds. 

The  average  shot  should  use  an  improved 
cylinder  and  rather  closely  choked  modified 
choke  double  gun,  or  a  modified  choke  single 
or  repeater.  Such  a  weapon  will  account  for 
just  about  twice  as  much  game  as  a  full 
choke  will  in  the  hands  of  the  average  shot, 
especially  in  choppings,  and  the  game  will  be 
fit  to  eat  instead  of  being  a  disgusting  mass 
of  feathers,  hair  and  blood. 

Probably  eight  rabbits  out  of  every  ten 
that  one  kicks  out  himself  are  shot  at  inside 
of  15  yards,  inside  of  30  yards  if  jumped  by 
v/)ur  own  dog,  not  some  other  fellow's  dog, 
and  birds  will  AVERAGE  not  over  20  to  25 
Vjards,  at  least  they  will  in  the  woods  or  brush 
and  briar  patches. 

The  average  hunter,  living  in  a  wooded  or 
partly  wooded  country,  and  not  as  a  rule 
being  an  expert  wing  shot,  will  have  his  bag  of 
game  for  the  season  average  about  as  follows : 
rabbits  75  per  cent,  squirrels  20  per  cent  and 
birds  including  partridges  and  turkeys, 
five  per  cent.  In  localities  where  there 
is  much  brush  and  little  hardwood  timber,  his 
game  will  average  rabbits  75  per  cent,  part- 
ridges, quail  and  turkeys,  20  per  cent,  and 
squirrels  5  per  cent. 

If  one  will  actually  take  pains  to  remember  it 
he  will  find  that  four  fifths  of  his  rabbits  are 
either  shot  out  of  easily  seen  tufts  of  grass, 
briar  patches  usually  tufts  of  grass  in  briar 
patches;  corn  shocks,  brush  heaps  and  heaps 
of  leaves  in  the  woods,  and  in  choppings  four- 
fifths  of  his  partridges  will  be  shot  or  flushed 
out  of  the  same  kind  of  cover. 

Where  does  a  full  choke  gun   used  as  such, 
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come  in  for  this  kind  of  shooting?  This 
answer  is  that  it  does  not  come  in,  for  a  full 
choke  was  never  intended  for  this  kind  of 
shooting. 

One  is  prone  to  remember  how  last  year  he 
killed  a  rabbit  a  full  75  yards  when  raced  by 
dogs  and  forgets  all  about  the  fact  that  two 
thirds  of  the  rabbits  he  missed,  usually  nearly 
all  the  rabbits  that  he  missed,  were  missed  in 
briar  patches  and  choppings  inside  of  50  feet. 
They  were  missed  because  a  ball  of  shot  the 
size  of  one's  fist  is  not  very  likely  to  hit  a 
speeding  ball  of  fur  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  line  of  rapidly  moving  grass 
which  is  two  feet  above  the  rabbit's  back. 
Buying  the  Proper  Rifle. 

Buying  the  proper  rifle  is  considerably  more 
of  a  proposition  than  buying  the  proper  shot- 
gun, and  while  it  is  not  likely  to  be  as  expen- 
sive at  the  beginning  a  mistake  is  likely  to 
prove  worse  in  the  end 

The  all  around  rifle  is  the  rifle  that  every- 
one wants  and  of  course  no  one  ever  finds  it 
but  I  believe  that  the  closest  approaches  for 
the  average  man  are  the  .22  long  rifle,  rather 
heavy  weight,  well  sighted  repeater  at  one 
extreme,  and  the  .30-30  carbine  at  the  other. 
Now  I  know  of  course  that  a  real  rifle  crank 
will  seldom  buy  or  use  either,  but  as  I  said 
before,  the  cranks  are  not  being  considered  in 
this. 

The  .22  long  rifle  repeater  will  take  care  of 
all  small  game  shooting  for  the  average  man, 
will  be  his  best  bet  on  a  trap  line,  especially 
when  used  with  hollow  point  cartridges,  and 
will  do  far  better  target  shooting  that  he  can 
be  expected  to  do.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  buy  a  gun  that  will  shoot  into  a 
2  inch  circle  at  100  yards  for  the  man  who 
cannot  hold  into  less  than  a  one  foot  circle. 
And,  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  average  man 
cannot  hold  into  less  than  a  one  foot  circle  at 
100  yards,  I  have  seen  dozens  of  them  try  it 
on  measured  rifle  ranges,  and  have  seen  the 
great  majority  prove  it,  by  missing  the  whole 
target  time  after  time. 

For  the  average  man  to  buy  a  .32-20,  a  .25- 
20,  a  .22  high  power  or  any  one  of  the  single 
shot  special  shells,  for  his  small  game  shoot- 
ing, target  shooting,  and  general  enjoyment 
and  amusement,  is  the  heighth  of  folly  because 
he  cannot  afford,  at  the  present  price  of  ammu- 
nition, to  do  enough  practice  target 
shooting  to  ever  become  an  expert  shot, 
or  even  a  fair  shot.  He  is  in  exactly  the  same 
class  as  the  hundreds  of  men  who  own,  or 
at  least  run,  Packards,  Pierce  Arrows  and 
Cadillacs,  when  if  the  truth  be  known,  they 
have  no  business  to  own  a  Ford. 


How  many  men  do  you  know,  who  are 
really  expert  rifle  shots,  who  have  not  been 
in  the  shooting  game  at  least  ten  years? 
Most  of  them  have  been  in  it  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  and  the  rifle  these  men  use  to 
practice  with  is  the  .22  calibre  rifle. 
The  .30-30  carbine  as  the  big  game  rifle  for 
the  average  man. 

I  suppose  that  many  will  wonder  why  I 
advise  the  man  who  shoots  one  or  two  weeks 
a  year  to  get  a  .30-30  carbine.  Here  are  the 
reasons. 

The  cartridges  can  be  obtained  anywhere 
in  America.  All  the  back  woods  stores  have 
them,  possibly  one  third  or  at  least  a  quarter 
of  the  Northern  hunters  will  be  using  it, 
and  one  can  get  shells  in  a  pinch,  miles  from 
a  store.  The  rifle  is  light,  handles  fast  and  is 
sufficiently  accurate  and  powerful  and  has 
sufficient  range  to  do  good  work  at  any  range 
that  a  rifleman  of  this  class  is  at  all  likely 
to  hit  big  game.  I  believe  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  sell  a  500  yard  rifle  to  a  50  yard  shot 
and  a  fifty  yard  shot  is  about  the  speed 
of  the  average,  not  expert,  big  game  hunter. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  two  hunters  who 
had  the  local  reputation  of  being  especially 
successful  hunters  and  sure  death  shots. 
They  had  each  killed  several  deer,  or  at  least 
had  each  brought  several  deer  home  with 
them,  and  were  generally  considered  far 
above  the  average  as  hunters  and  rifle  shots. 
One  day  the  three  of  us  went  out  to  the  woods 
to  do  a  little  target  shooting  in  preparation 
for  their  annual  hunt.  One  had  a  .38-55 
Winchester  and  the  other  a  .303  Savage 
equipped  with  Lyman  sights. 

As  a  result  of  the  shooting,  all  of  it  rest 
shooting  at  that,  I  found  that  neither  man 
could  keep  more  than  three  fourths  of  his 
shots  on  the  side  of  the  largest  stump  we 
could  find  at  100  yards,  and  they  both  firmly 
believed  that  they  had  killed  deer  time  and 
again  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Possibly  they  had  done  so,  OCCASION- 
ALLY, but  every  time  I  hear  of  these  terribly 
long  kills  that  are  continually  being  made  in 
this  brushy  mountainous  country  I  recall 
some  of  my  timber  surveying  days  and 
remember  how  dreadfully  hard  it  was  to  get  a 
300  foot  (100  yard)  clear  "shot"  even  by 
cutting  away  the  undergrowth  with  axes,  and 
about  the  day  that  we  got  into  really  good 
sized  timber  and  had  to  make  a  set  up  on  an 
average  of  about  every  75  feet  and  how  that 
old  woodsman,  hunter  and  lumberman  in  our 
party  wanted  to  lick  me  because  I  claimed 
that  the  line  we  were  running  that  he  said  was 
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at  least  2K  to  3  miles  long  was  a  grafid  total 
of  1320  FEET  and  yet  this  line  was  within 
500  yds.  of  his  house  where  he  had  lived, 
continuously  for  over  20  years.  The  tem- 
perature was  about  105  in  the  shade — and  not 
a  breath  of  air  stirring. 

Last  fall  I  met  a  man  on  the  hunting  trail 
who  was  all  excited  about  losing  a  deer  at 
what  he  claimed  was  over  700  y  ards,"  he 
could  see  his  horns  as  he  jumped  over  the 
brush  and  could  see  the  hair  fly  when  the 
bullet  hit  his  shoulder"  etc.,  etc.,  and  I  am 
willing  to  say  right  here  that  it  took  a  con- 
founded good  pair  of  eyes  to  tell  a  buck  from 
a  doe,  when  both  were  standing  still,  at  100 
y  ards,  right  on  that  spot.  There  are,  of  course 
exceptional  circumstances  under  which  it 
is  possible  to  see  a  buck  in  flight  at  a  half 
mile  or  so,  and  it  is  also  possible  to  kill  that 
buck  by  a  lucky  shot,  but  most  people  would 
do  better  to  pay  attention  to  killing  the  bucks 
that  get  out  of  beds  inside  of  100  >  ards  in  the 
brush  and  laurel  thickets. 

And,  it  takes  no  thousand  yard  rifle  to  do 
this  kind  of  shooting.  The  man  with  a  .256, 
or  a  .280  Ross  or  any  other  high  velocity, 
hard  to  clean  rifle,  with  its  expensive  ammu- 
nition, ammunition  almost  impossible  to 
buy  outside  the  cities,  and  impossible  to 
shoot  much  due  to  the  expense,  is  not  much 
better  off  in  the  laurel  thicket  than  the  old 
settler  with  his  .30-30  or  even  his  old  Win- 
chester .44-40. 

This,  of  course,  is  all  rank  heres}  for  a  gun 
crank  like  myself,  and  a  privileged  person 
like  an  Editor,  to  get  off  in  public,  but  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  and  after  we  consider  the 
shooting  ability  of  the  average  hunter,  his 
lack  of  ability  to  judge  distance,  his  chances 
or  rather  his  lack  of  chances  of  getting  any 


shots  at  longer  than  150  yards  and  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  kill  a  running  deer  at 

over  200  yards  more  than  about  once  in  a 
lifetime,  doesn't  it  seem  reasonable,  rational 
and  sensible  that  this  kind  of  a  hunter  should 
be  advised  to  purchase  a  rifle  that  he  can  buy 
ammunition  for  anywhere,  that  uses  ammuni- 
tion that  is  as  cheap  as  possible,  so  that  he  can 
practice  as  much  as  possible  to  improve  his 
shooting  ability,  that  uses  ammunition  that 
will  not  foul  his  rifle  so  that  it  becomes  inac- 
curate, excessively  hard  to  clean,  or  dangerous 
after  the  misuse  that  the  average  man  gives  a 
rifle,  and  that  he  be  advised  to  purchase  a 
rifle  that  is  altogether  adapted  to  snap  shoot- 
ing at  short  ranges,  the  only  ranges  at  which 
he  will  kill  anything  anyhow  except  by  acci- 
dent. Then  when  after  years  of  use  of  such  a 
rifle  he  acquires  the  skill  of  the  more  expert 
shot  and  discovers  that  it  is  advisable  to 
clean  a  rifle  oftener  than  once  a  year,  and 
knows  how  to  properly  care  for  and  use  a 
real  and  regular  rifle,  then  it  is  time  for  him 
to  graduate  into  the  crank  class  and  get 
anything  that  he  can  afford,  but  until  then  is 
it  not  well  to  adapt  the  tools  to  the  individual 
and  let  him  be  governed  accordingly . 

This  is  why  the  old  single  action  .45  Colt 
was  and  is  popular  among  the  frontiersmen 
and  why  it  is  tabooed  among  crack  target 
fhots.  The  man  who  doesn't  know  which 
wa}  to  move  his  rear  sight  to  hit  his  mark  is 
not  likely  to  miss  his  micrometer  if  he  forgets 
it  and  leaves  it  at  home  but  there  are  times  and 
places  where  a  micrometer  is  about  as  necess- 
ary as  one's  suspenders  or  belt,  if  you  want 
to  shoot  and  win  in  classy  company.  There- 
fore let  us  choose  our  weapons  with  an  eye  t© 
the  use  to  which  the\  will  be  ut  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  c  apabilities  of  their  owner. 


EVEN  AND  UNDER-CALIBERED  BULLETS 
IN  THE  .256  NEWTON 

M.  DE  W.  Hemmeon 


DURING  the  last  few  months  I  have 
perforce  and  involuntarily  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments  with  even-calibered 
and  under-calibered  bullets  in  my  6.5  m-m 
Mauser  made  at  Obeondorf  and  chambered 
there  for  the  .256  Newton  cartridge.  The 
perforce  part  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  can 
get  no  bullets  from  the  Newton  Co., I  cannot 
get  even  an  acknowledgment  for  money  sent 
last  June  and  paid  to  the  Company  through 


a  Buffalo  bank,  of  which  fact  I  have  the  proof 
In  justice  it  should  be  said  that  since  about 
May  1st,  Mr.  Newton  has  not  been  President 
of  the  Newton  Arms  Co.,  which  is  now  in 
receivership. 

I  had  on  hand,  however,  nearly  300  Newton 
139  gr.  bullets,  but  300  bullets  are  not  enough 
for  my  spring  and  fall  dd\y  shooting.  So 
I  turned  to  A.  O.  Niedner  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  # 
who  very  kindly  left  paying  work  to  make  me 
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Back  of 

Donuiion 

AtinuniTion 

is  this 

TRADEMARK 

 a  guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion and  an  assurance  of 
success  on  the  hunting  trip 
or  at  the  traps.  • 
Buy  your  ammunition  from 
the  dealer  whose  lines  are 
j  backed  by  the  big  "D"  trade- 
mark. He  is  the  one  who 
leads  in  the  ammunition  sales 
of  his  territory  because  where- 
ever  this  mark  appears  the 
purchaser  knows  the  cart- 
ridges or  shot  shells  he  buys 
are  dependable  and  accurate. 
Make  this  trademark  your 
guide  in  buying  ammunition. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co., 

Limited 

Montreal 


Canada 
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50  shells  and  a  few  hundred  bullets.  The 
shelb  are  necked  dowri  Springfields,  as  good 
as  can  be  got  now.  But  the  best  he  could  do 
in  the  bullet  line  was  to  upset  the  regular  S.P., 
25-35,  117  gr.  bullet  to  calibre  .266,  which  I 
thought  would  be  better  than  caliber  .264.  I 
had  a  sizing  die  for  .264  and  used  it  la.  r. 
The  result  will  be  taken  up  further  on. 

I  was  already  keeping  a  record  of  scores 
•using  No.  16  powder  and  the  129  gr.  bullets 
Why  not  compare?    I  had  about  enough  No. 
16  for  20  groups  but  wanted  to  save  a  few 
Newton  bullets  for  emergencies,  and  so  set 
aside  175  of  them.    I  had  enough  No.  20  for 
250  of  the  117  gr.  bullets  and  I  managed  to 
get  50  upset  to  .264  for  myself  and  sized  down 
50  more  to  the  same  calibre.    I  should  perhaps 
iiave  crossed  over  with  these  powders  but  I 
was  under  way  with  No.  16  and  the  Newton 
bullets  before  this  occurred  to  me.  Anyway 
here  are  the  data  and  the  results.  Distance 
"260  yards,  measured.    17  groups  on  the  A 
target;  shells  U.M.C.  for  first  six  groups  and 
30-1906  for  all  the  rest;  load,  43grs.  No.l6with 
the  129  gr.  bullet,  calibre  .264.    12  groups, 
same  target  and  distance;  load,  43  grs.  No.  20. 
.bullets  117  gr.,cal.226. 10  groups,  43  grs.  No. 
20. 117  gr.  bullets,  cal.  .264.  Average  for  the  17 
groups  5.85  "inches;    troublesome  mirage  on 
some  days  and  few  days  free  therefrom.  Average 
.for  the  12  groups  5.69  inches  ;  very  little 
;mirage.  Average  for  the  10  groups  5.62  inches; 
practically   no   mirage.     Swedish  position 
as  described  in  Rod  and  Gun  for  July,  article 
"The  6.5  m-m  Oberndorf  Mauser."  These 
aveiages  are  a  little  larger  than  my  average 
5.5  inches  as  stated  in  the  aforementioned 
;article.    The  17  group  average  is  the  worst 
and  should  have  been  the  best.  Looking 
•over  the  records  as  I  write  I  see  noted  (bad 
anirage)  for  five  groups  which  average  about 
7  inches.    The  rest  are  smaller  and  run  from 
<6.25  inches  to  4  inches;  most  were  under 
5.5  inches. 

The  117  gr.  bullet  is  not  meant  for  this 
f  ifle,  whose  throat  (cone  or  lead)  is  short  and 
designed  for  the  Spitzer  bullet.  The  117  gr. 
bullet  was  swedged  to  a  modified  Thomas 
point  and  its  spring  line  is  so  far  forward  that 
the  action  closes  with  difficulty  whether  the 
calibre  be  .264  or  .266.  The  former  gave 
greater  accuracy,  but  seating  the  .266  bullets 
farther  back  made  them  almost  equal  in 
accuracy  to  the  .264  bullets.  Excluding  the 
first  six  groups  of  the  17  group  string  the 
.264  Newton  bullet  is  the  most  accurate,  but 
however,  the  groups  lie  taken,  the  under- 
calibered  bullet  is  more  accurate  than  the 
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even   calibered.    Also   bullets   seated  well 
back  gave  smaller  groups  than  bullets  seated 
far  out.    This  is  contrary  to  theory,  and  would 
not  hold  in  a  close  chamber,  but  in  a  chamber  ' 
with  ordinary  clearance,  seating  the  bullet ' 
with  its  nose  jammed  into  the  rifling  causes 
it  to  upset  on  impact  at  once  and  completely 
and  with  its  rear  part  larger  than  the  bore 
through  which  it  must  be  driven,  which  leads 
to  heavy  chamber  pressure.    And   as  no 
two  bujlets  upset  to  exactly  the  same  degree, 
velocities  vary  and  accuracy  falls  off.  Of 
course  the  ideal  system,  and  that  which  gives 
most  accuracy,  is  the  Niedner  system,  so 
called  because  Mr.  A.  O.  Niedner  uses  it  in 
this  country,  of  even  chambering  and  caiibr- 
ing,  but  that  system  calls  for  hand-made 
everything,  which  means  high  cost.  Most 
of  us  therefore,  must  use  the  loose  chamber  in 
which  under-calibered  bullets  seem   to  be 
better. 

This  does  not  mean  excessive  under-calt- 
bration  however,  such  as  that  in  the  .280 
Ross;  not  more  than  .002  inches.  Nor 
does  it  mean  longer  life  for  the  barrel;  it  means 
shorter  life.  In  an  article  some  months  ago 
in  Rod  and  Gun,  reproduced  lately  in  Arms 
and  the  Man,  it  was  stated  that  the  under 
calibration  of  the  .280  Ross  145  gr.  bullet 
prolonged  the  life  of  the  barrel  over  that  of 
the  Springfield.  A  slight  knowledge  of  the 
metal  cutting  properties  of  the  stream  of  hot 
gas  which  always  at  first  rushes  past  an  under- 
calibered  bullet,  would  have  told  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  question  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  If  unconvinced  let  him  read  a  series 
of  articles  in  Outer's  Book  a  year  or  two  ago, 
which  embody  no  haphazard  surmise  like 
his  own  but  the  results  of  scientific  experiment 
by  "Bill." 

Yet,  as  before  written,  we  of  the  poor 
family,  would  better  use  the  under-calibered 
bullet.  Such  under-calibration  must  not  go 
too  far,  however.  To  wit,  the  Ross  145  gr. 
bullet  measures  about  .287;  the  bore  diameter 
of  the  rifle  is  .289  in  the  catalog  and  .291  to 
.292  in  all  the  rifles  I  have  ever  known  to  be 
tested.  Here  seemingly  is  the  reason  why  it 
can  use  such  tremendous  powder  charges, 
and  also  a  reason  for  its  inaccuracy.  The 
latter  has  been  dealt  with  by  Lt.  Col.  Whelen 
in  his  magnificent  new  work  The  Amejrican 
Rifle.  For  this  see  his  book  pp.  238  and  398. 
He  gives  the  average  Ross  group  as  over  12 
inches  at  200  yards.  As  to  the  former:  the 
.256  Newton  shell  holds  55  grs.  No.  15  with 
about  finches  air  space  between  powder  and 
bullet.    The  .280  Ross  holds  .60  fers.  15  with 
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And  you  asked  us  for  Lewis  Machine  Guns 
— nothing  but  Lewis  Machine  guns — all 
we  could  make.  And  you  got  them  and 
used  them — in  uniform — under  the  stars 
and  stripes. 

And  you've  won  the  war.  So  now  we  can 
go  back  to  making  your  hunting  rifles  and 
pistols  again  for  you  as  individuals— for 
your  private,  personal  needs  in  civil  life. 

We're  working  hard 'to  get  you  the  guns 
that  you've  unselfishly  and  patriotically 
waited  for  so  long. 

And  the  .32  Savage  Automatic  Pistol  and 
the  .22  Savage  Hi-Power  and  .250-3000 
Savage  Rifles  will  be  ready  by  April. 
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no  air  space  at  all.  In  proportion  to 
its  bullet  the  .256  Newton  has  the 
larger  powder  capacity,  92%  of  the  capacity 
of  the  .280  Ross.  A  bullet  of  the  same  pro- 
portion in  the  .256  Newton  would  weigh  133 
grs.,  while  a  bullet  of  the  same  ballistic 
coefficient  weighs  but  121  grs.  Late  tests 
show  the  velocity  of  the  .256-125  gr.  bullet 
to  be  2964  f.s.  and  that  of  the  .280-143  gr. 
to  be  2912  f.s.,  barrel  length  24  inches  in  each 
case.  With  the  suitable  powder  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  .256  Newton,  in  the  way  of 
velocity,  are  therefore  greater  than  those 
of  the  .280  Ross. 

As  before  stated  accuracy  was  greater  with 
bullets  117  gr.  seated  well  down  in  the  shells. 


Also  chamber  pressure  was  far  less.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  even-calibered 
bullets  so  seated  meet  with  less  resistance 
at  first  and  being  under  way  are  upset  less 
than  those  firmly  held  against  the  lands, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  well  known 
law  touching  the  capacity  of  moving  bodies 
to  retain  their  shape.  Apparently  no  nail- 
like head  was  formed  of  their  bases. 

If  we  must  use  loose  chambers  in  rifles  of 
extreme  velocity,  and  the  arms  companies 
have  said  it,  the  under  calibered  bullet  seems 
preferable  to  the  bullet  of  even  calibre  unless 
one  is  willing  to  sacrifice  velocity  and  accuracy 
to  barrel  life. 


NOTES  ON  REVOLVER  LOADS 

W.  A.  LlNKLETTER 


IN  the  November  issue  of  Rod  &  Gun,  Mr. 
Smith  inquires  for  inside  information  on  a 
combined  powder  charge  for  the  .45  revolver. 
The  Editor  replied  "Probably  Mr.  Linkletter 
will  be  able  to  answer  your  questions."  Per- 
mit me  to  remark  that  it  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  do  so. 

My  bullet,  which  I  use  in  the  expanded 
.  14-40  shell,  being  .4375;  is  so  near  the  size  of 
the  .45  bullet  that  there  needs  to  be  very 
little  difference  in  the  charge  of  powders,  so 
therefore,  I  advise  a  charge  of  8*4  grains  of 
black  powder  in  the  bottom  and  5  grains  of 
Bull's  eye  powder  on  top  of  that,  that  being  the 
charge  that  I  used  in  the  .44-40  shell  when  I 
used  a  260  grain  bullet  but  when  I  increased 
the  weight  of  the  bullet  to  275  grains  I  cut 
the  black  powder  charge  to  7  grains.  Seeing 
that  5  grains  of  Bullseye  powder  is  what  is  in 
the  factory  .45  smokeless  loading  a  person 
needs  no  spyglass  to  discover  that  adding  8>£ 
grains  of  black  powder  for  a  priming  charge 
"cuts  considerable  ice"  yet  such  loading  pro- 
duces no  greater  recoil  than  the  original 
40  grains  of  black  powder  which  was  loaded 
in  the  government  cartridge.  This  combined 
charge  of  powders  produces  greater  speed 
with  less  breech  pressure  than  the  40  grains 
of  black  powder. 

One  of  my  correspondents,  who  has  used 
my  loading  in  his  Colts  .45  revolver  for  several 
years,  remarked  that  when  he  fired  it  at  a 
rifle  target  at  200  yards  it  gave  him  the  sur- 
prise of  his  life  when  he  found  that  the  bullets 


hit  several  feet  higher  than  the  bullets  from 
factory  loading. 

The  size  of  the  Wads. 
Use  wads  the  size  of  the  outside  calibre 
of  the  shells.  Thus  if  a  loading  funnel  is 
used  all  ol  the  air  in  the  shell  above  the  pow- 
der is  compressed  in  with  the  powder  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  power. 

I  find  Kings  Semi  Smokeless  powder,  when 
used  as  a  priming  cftarge,  to  slightly  outclass 
black  powder,  and  at  any  rate  I  have  been 
using  it  for  the  last  live  years. 

I  greatly  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  furnish 
some  snot  up  targets  which  were  produced 
witn  my  special  loading,  both  with  the  revol- 
ver and  the  model  1892  Winchester  rifle 
(.44-40)  but  I  am  so  nearly  "all  in"  that 
neither  my  eyes  nor  my  trigger  finger  will 
permit  me  to  do  any  more  fine  shooting  and 
not  having  a  machine  rest  I  am  unable  to 
produce  the  goods. 

With  the  slow  twist  of  the  .44-40  rifle  when 
I  first  tested  the  revolver  loading  in  it  with  its 
260  grain  bullet  with  its  sawed  off  nose  .375 
flat  why  a  half  dozen  shots  at  a  hundred  yards 
spattered  all  over  a  foot  circle  with  each 
one  keyholing.  Then  I  thought  that  I  was  up 
against  it  having  a  special  barrel  made  to 
specifications  for  the  ride  and  for  it  to  have 
a  16  inch  twist  like  the  revolver. 

After  studying  over  the  problem  for  several 
days  I  concluded  to  reduce  the  size  or  croSs 
section  of  the  flat  nose  of  the  bullet  and 
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DuPont 

Smokeless  Powders 

for  reduced  and  mid-range  charges  with  gas-check  or 
metal-cased  bullets  in  high-power  military 
and  sporting  cartridges 

Improved  Military  Rifle  Powder  No.  18 
Sporting  Rifle  Powder  No.  80 

Write  for  Descriptive  Data 
Rifle  Smokeless  Division 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

U.  S.  A. 


Let  your  trap  gun  purchase  be  a  PARKER.  Be  one 
of  the  thousands  of  satisfied  PARKER  Gun  users. 

PARKER  Guns  are  made  by  gun  experts.  The  purchaser  of 
a  PARKER  Gun  receives  in  good  substantial  gun  value,  the 
benefits  of  experience  in  gun  manufacturing  of  over  50  years. 


Once  you  have  used  the  PARKER,  you  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  anything  but  the  BEST. 

Eventually  you  will  shoot  the  PARKER.    Why  not  now  ? 

Send  for  catalogue  and  free  booklet  about  20  bore  guns. 


PARKER  BROS.,  "SSSSr  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

New  York  Salesrooms,  25  Murray  St. 
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also  to  add  ten  grains  to  the  weight  of  the 
bullet,  both  of  which  I  did  and  presto!  the 
rifle  with  the  transformed  bullets  shot  smaller 
groups  than  it  did  with  factory  loading,  and 
incidentally  proved  to  be  a  better  loading  for 
the  revolver.  By  reducing  the  powder  charge 
one  and  one  half  grains,  the  recoil  remained 
the  same  as  before.. 

Kings  Semi  Smokeless  powder  presumably 
is  lighter  than  black  powder  and  I  always 


loaded  the  priming  charges  by  measure  so  the 
7  grains  of  black  powder  is  practically  one 
fourth  dram  and  eight  and  one  half  grains 
is  five  sixteenths  dram.  Bullseye  powder  is 
16  grains  weight  for  a  dram  in  bulk.  So, 
if  Mr.  Smith,  or  anybody  else,  uses  Kings 
Semi  Smokeless  powder  in  the  .45  Colt  why 
they  can  use  the  same  BULK  of  priming 
charge  as  the  5  grains  of  Bullseye. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Please  advise  me  through  the  Guns  & 
Ammunition  Dept.  of  Rod  &  Gun  which  will 
prove  the  more  satisfactory  for  short  range 
shooting,  the  .22  short,  Lesmok  powder; 
or  the  conical  breech  caps,  smokeless  powder. 

Mossman  Dubrule, 

Prescott,  Ont. 

Reply — Undoubtedly  the  .22  short  Lesmok 
cartridge  is  the  better  in  every  way,  excepting 
in  price. 

Editor. 


Wishes  Information. 

Editor,.  Guns  8c  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  have  read  many  interesting  lines  in  Rod 
&  Gun  and  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

I  have  a  12  gauge  shotgun  which  has  no 
name  on  it,  only  TPG  imitation  twist  barrels, 
guaranteed  government  test,  with  the  follow- 
ing stamped  on  it,  barrels  183  F  12  gauge  etc., 
left  barrel  choke  bore.  What  make  is  it  and 
do  you  think  it  will  shoot  dense  smokeless 
powder?  It  is  a  hammer  gun,  30  inch  barrels, 
pistol  grip. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  line  up  the  sights 
on  a  Remington  12A  .22  repeater,  rear  Lyman 
peep  sight  no.  1? 

Is  the  Remington  U.M.C.  cartridge  as 
good  as  others  and  can  it  be  bought  for  my 
gun? 

I.  L.  K. 

Lakefield  Ont. 

Reply — Your  shotgun  is  most  likely  a  cheap 
grade  Belgian  gun  of  uncertain  make.  You 
could  undoubtedly  use  22  or  24  grain  loads 
of  dense  powder  in  it  but  it  will  likely  do 
much  better  shooting  with  black  powder. 
The  gun,  if  it  is  like  the  average  cheap  Bel- 
gian gun,  will  likely  shoot  loose  in  a  season 
or  two  with  dense  nitro  powder. 

Best  way  to  line  up  a  rear  peep  sight  on  any 


rifle  is  to  put  up  a  target  at  say  50  yards, 
draw  a  line  along  the  string  of  a  plumb  line 
held  so  that  the  line  cuts  the  centre  of  the 
bull.  Adjust  the  sights,  with  the  rear  sight 
in  its  lowest  position,  so  that  your  group  of 
shots  cut  this  line  either  in  the  bull  or  close 
above  or  below  it.  Then  raise  the  rear  sight 
as  far  as  possible  and  shoot  another  group. 
If  this  group  cuts  the  line  some  distance 
ABOVE  the  bull,  the  rear  sight  is  put  on 
straight.  If  this  last  group  is  to  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  line  put  pieces  of  paper 
under  one  side  or  the  other  base  of  the  rear 
sight  until  the  group  does  cut  this  line.  Then 
your  sight  is  perpendicular,  provided  of 
course  your  holding  is  uniform,  and  your 
rifle  will  shoot  centre,  laterally,  at  any  range, 
excepting  of  course  the  deviation  due  to  drift 
and  windage. 

The  Remington  U.M.C.  cartridges  are  as 
good  as  any  others.  If  you  mean  the  Special 
Remington  U.M.C.  cartridge  similar  to  the 
.22-7-45  or  .22  W.R.F.  cartridge,  it  can  only 
be  used  in  Remington  or  other  rifles  especially 
chambered  for  it.  The  barrel  of  your  rifle 
will  be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  cart- 
ridge, or  cartridges,  suitable  for  use  in  it. 

Editor. 


A  Letter  From  a  Revolver  Crank. 

Editor,  Guns  Jc  Ammunition,  Dent. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  way  that 
you  have  brought  the  Arms  &  Ammunition 
Dept,  of  Rod  &  Gun  to  the  front.  It  ranks 
with  the  best  of  them  and  is  getting  better 
each  issue. 

In  reloading  low  power  cartridges,  .32-20 
and  .38  Colt  auto  also  .38  special,  I  mean 
shells  bought  at  the  present  time,  I  can  only 
reload  about  25  out  of  a  box  once  and  the 
rest  twice,  due  to  them  breaking  off  about 
a  quarter  inch  from  the  base  of  the  shelL 
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Get  Outdoors  and  Shoot! 

Trapshooting  is  a  fascinating  out- 
door "all-year"  sport.  Go  into  the 
keen,  invigorating  outdoors  and 
shoot!  Test  your  eye  and  judgment 
against  the  swiftly  skimming  clay 
birds.  No  sensation  quite  excels  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  "break- 
ing 'em  one-two-three. " 

There  is  no  sport  more  fascinating 
— no  game  that  sharpens  the  faculties 
quicker — or  is  a  better  tonic  for  the 
brain  and  the  body.  No  sport  has 
greater  possibilities  for  health,  in- 
terest and  friendly  rivalry  than  trap- 
shooting. 


SPORTING 
POWDERS 

Write 

For  those  who  want  to  know 
more  about  the  sport  of  trap- 
shooting  we  have  prepared 
literature  and  booklets  on  the 
subject.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  >ou  all  particulars  for  the 
formation  of  "gun  clubs"  in 
connection  with  country  clubs 
or  societies.  Write  for  copy 
of  booklet,  "The  Sport  Allur- 
ing." 


E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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This  happens  using  black  powcfer,  the  charge 
being  17  grains  in  the  .32  -20. 

After  trying  various  loads  I  find  that  I  get 
about  the  same  results  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  ihat  this  is  caused  by  the  use  of  a 
metal  that  is  too  hard  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  copper.  Where  the  shell  breaks  it  appears 
to  be  crystallized. 

I  have  some  old  shells  that  have  been  load- 
ed as  many  as  20  times  and  yet  they  show  no 
signs  of  giving  out. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  reload 
and  who  find  shooting  pretty  expensive  I 
would  say  that  I  am  reloading  .38  specials* 
and  .32-20  shells  for  approximately  one  half 
cent  each,  using  black  powder  and  casting 
my' own  bullets;  whereas  factory  loaded  shells 
cost  me  $2.75  for  .38  specials  and  $2.35  for 
the  .32-20's  American  makes.  This  means 
quite  a  saving  to  a  person  who  shoots  con- 
siderably and  in  my  case  I  try  to  shoot  20 
shots  per  day  with  rifle  and  revolver. 

I  find  that  I  can  obtain  better  accuracy  with 
my  own  loads  than  with  factory  loads  (my 
own  idea)  (same  here,  Ed.)  While  speaking 
on  reloading  could  you  tell  me  why  I  could 
not  load  my  .38  Smith  &  Wesson  special  to 
get  the  same  results  as  the  .38  automatic 
Colts? 

The  .38  special  uses  3.4  grains  of  Bullseye 
powder  and  the  .38  auto  Colt  uses  4.6  grains 
of  the  same  powder.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
this  cannot  be  done  but  there  must  be  a 
reason  and  I  never  like  to  go  beyond  what 
the  various  manufacturers  say  regarding 
their  guns. 

I  use  a  .32-20  Winchester  equipped  with 
Lyman  sights  for  gophers  and  crows.  With 
it  a  person  generally  makes  a  clean  kill  or  a 
clean  miss.  I  use  the  .250-3000  Savage  for 
heavier  work.  (Why  not  try  the  86  grain 
metal  cased  bullet  for  the  .25-20  Winchester 
in  the  Savage  in  front  of  a  medium  charge  of 
DuPont  No.  80  powder  for  that  crow  shoot- 
ing.) 

In  revolvers  I  have. 
.38  Colt  Bisley  model,  5^  inch  barrel. 
.38  Colt  target,  Officers  Model,  1V2  inch 
barrel. 

.45  Colt  automatic. 

.32-20  Smith  &  Wesson  Military  model. 
.22  Colt  W.R.F. 

.32  Smith  &  Wesson,  safety  hammerless. 

I  have  owned  every  model  made  by  the 
Colt  and  Smith  &  Wesson  concerns,  also  for 
every  cartridge.  The  .38  Colt  Officers  Model 
is  my  favorite  of  the  lot.  They  are  very  fine 
target  guns  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they 


will  stand  the  rough  work  that  the  other  Colt 
revolvers  will.  On  mine  I  have  had  two  cy- 
linder locks  break  and  the  firing  pin  come  out. 
The  last  cylinder  lock  that  broke  I  made  a 
new  one  myself,  making  the  broken  place  a 
bit  heavier  and  have  fired  about  four  thou- 
sand shots  with  no  more  trouble  from  that 
cause. 

The  Bisley  model  I  use  for  packing  at  all 
times  and  for  knocking  about  with.  I  have 
made  a  set  of  homemade  partridge  sights 
for  same  and  use  it  mostly  for  tomato  can 
shooting.  I  cannot  do  as  good  target  work 
with  it  as  with  the  Officers  Model,  possibly 
this  is  dute  to  the  shorter  barrel. 

I  do  not  like  the  .32-20  cartridge  for  a 
revolver  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  too  heavy 
for  a  revolver  of  that  weight.  I  would  think 
that  it  would  be  all  right  in  the  Bisley  model 
that  the  Colt  people  make  with  a  7}/2  inch 
barrel. 

The  .22  W.R.F.  I  would  advise  anyone 
wanting  this  model  to  get  one  using  the  .22 
long  rifle  and  you  have  a  fine  gun.  It  is 
more  accurate  than  the  .22  W.R.F.  and  far 
cheaper  for  shells.  Personally  I  would  like 
to  see  this  gun  about  4  ounces  heavier  in  the 
barrel  and  the  grip  a  bit  longer.  It  would 
then  be  some  gun.  The  same  applies  to 
the  Smith  &  Wesson  .22. 

In  the  automatics  I  like  the  .38  Colt  mili- 
tary model.  It  makes  a  fine  gun  for  the  trap 
line,  as  it  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  auto- 
matics, and  is  also  more  powerful  than  any 
of  the  revolvers.  The  7.63  Mauser  has  a 
little  more  penetration  and  is  a  little  faster 
than  the  Colt.  It  has  not  the  shocking  power 
of  the  Colt  and  I  have  known  it  to  put  moose 
down  (but  am  not  recommending  it  for  big 
game  hunting.)  As  to  target  work,  I  can  do 
far  better  with  it  than  any  of  the  autos. 
While  I  have  a  .45  Colt  auto  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  much  with  it  owing  to  the  cost  of 
ammunition  for  same. 

I  have  owned  a  7.65  Luger  and  fired  300 
shots  out  of  same.  On  the  20  yard  standard 
target  was  very  seldom  able  to  get  more  than 
4  shots  on  the  cardboard,  let  alone  hit  the 
black.  From  records  I  keep  my  average  for 
20  yard  standard  targets  runs  about  70  with 
revolvers  and  about  50  with  Colt  auto  .38 
and  auto  .45.  How  do  you  explain  the  Luger 
shooting? 

The  only  thing  I  can  see  was  I  never  master- 
ed the  grip.  The  majority  of  the  shooting 
was  high. 

I  have  a  lot  of  targets  that  are  very  inter- 
esting but  as  I  am  practically  alone  in  the 
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The  Schultze  Gunpowder  Company  Ltd. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SCHULTZE  &  LIGHTNING 

GUNPOWDERS 

The  Company  desire  to  inform  the 
Sporting  Public  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Company  is  entirely  British. 

The  Shareholders  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Directors  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Employees  are  ALL  BRITISH 

The  SCHULTZE  Powders  were  the 
first  SMOKELESS  SPORTING 
POWDERS  made  in  England,  and 
have  been  manufactured  since 
1869  at  the  Company's  Works  in 
Hampshire.  Sportsmen  may  there- 
fore continue  to  use  the  SCHULTZE 
GUNPOWDER  COMPANY' S 
products  with  the  knowledge  that 
by  so  doing  they  are  supporting 
a  purely  British  Industry. 

WORKS-Eyeworlh  and  Redbridge,  Hants,  England 
HEAD  OFFICES:40,  New  Broad  St..  London,  E.C. 


MARK'S 


VEST  POCKET 
SCREW  DRIVER 


fits  the  pocket— as  easy  to  carry  as  a 
'knife— always  handy,  always  ready. 

Is  flat  and  compact  —  no  loose  parts. 
Handle  is  steel — strong  and  rigid  —  hand- 
somely nickel  plated  —  gives  an  excellent 
grip.    Has  three  good  long  blades  that  lock 
open  separately.  Made  of  special  screwdriver 
steel— perfectly  tempered — guaranteed.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  everybody,  especially  hunters, 
anglers,  motorists,  machinists,  carpenters,  lock 
smiths,  storekeepers,  farmers,  salesmen  and 
repairers  of  typewriters,  adding  machines,  sewing  machines, 
guns  or  any  mechanical  devices. 

Price  50c,  by  Mail,  postpaid,  if  not  at  your  deal- 
ers. Ask  for  Marble's  Pocket  Screwdriver  and  other  specialties. 
Write  for  catalog.  Sample  Aitro-SoWent  Oil  free  if  you  mention  dealer's  name. 

Marble  Arms  &  Mfg.  Co.,  m  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


DECOYS 

THAT 

REALLY 

DECOY. 


"PREMIER"  MALLARD.  R«*.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

On  your  hunting  trip  take  along  Mason's  Decoys — 
perfect  in  shape  and  coloring.  They  bring  down  the 
game  everytime. 

ASK  FOR  MASON'S  AND  GET  MASON'S. 
We  manufacture  all  species — Crow,   Duck.  Swan, 
Snipe  and  Geese — in  several  grades. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue — It's  Free. 

Mason's  Decoy  Factory 

590  Milford  and  P.  M.  R.  R.  Detroit,  Mich. 


rifle:  s 

of  Yesterday 

IN  the  good  old  days  before 
the  War,  when  men  shot 
game  instead  of  enemies,  Am- 
erican sportsmen  swore  by  the 
B.S.A.  rifle. 

The  unique  B.S.A.  "Lever 
cocked"  air  rifle  and  the 
B.S.A.  .22  calibre  target  and 
sporting  rifles,  famed  for  their 
intense  accuracy,  were  par- 
ticularly favored  by  Amencan 
rifle  connoisseurs. 
During  the  War  one  great  Americas 
munition  maker  used  B.S.A.  .22 
rifles  exclusively  in  testing  daily 
output. 

The  War  enhanced  the  already 
splendid  reputation  of  the  B.S.A. 
for  reliability,  accuracy  and  power 
(when  power  was  wanted).  Mil- 
lions of  B.S.A.  rifles  were  made  for 
Allied  land,  sea  and  air  forces. 
It  was  the  amazing  B.S.A.  ex- 
perimental work  and  machining 
skill  which  made  the  Lewis  machine 
gun  the  wonderful  weapon  it  turned 
out  to  be. 

The  B.S.A.  of  today  is  the  result 
of  all  the  years  endeavor  that  have 

f;one  before,  and  first  fruits  of  gruel- 
ing tests  of  the  great  War. 
our  announcement  next  month. 
Write  for  further  information 
rifle  booklets  sent  Jree  upon  request. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL 
ARMS  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
12,  Birmingham,  England 
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shooting  game  I  would  not  send  them.  In 
my  own  case  when  reading  these  things  I 
like  to  see  them  verified. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Editor  I  would  say  that 
I  would  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you  on  guns 
as  I  can  talk  them  but  cannot  write  them. 
With  best  success  to  your  department. 
Alberta.  F.  R.  Daniel. 

Reply — Judging  by  your  letter,  if  that 
meeting  ever  happens  we  will  miss  several 
perfectly  good  meals  before  tlie  talk  is  over. 
I  lfke  to  get  letters  from  men  like  you  and  you 
do  not  have  to  be  afraid  to  send  the  targets. 

You  ought  to  take  in  the  National  Matches 
or  something  in  that  liihe  if  you  ever  get  the 
opportunity.  These  are  the  places  where 
you  meet  cranks  by  the  hundred  and  the 
tents  of  the  more  noted  shooters  usually 
sound  like  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  ladies 
aid  society. 

That  .250-3000  Savage  will  make  you  a 
much  better  crow  and  gopher  gun  than  the 
.32-20.  Try  different  mid  range  charges  of 
Du  Pont  No.  80  and  No.  21  powders.  You 
can  easily  get  the  metal  cased  bullets  for  the 
.25-20  Winchester  and  they  will  shoot  VERY 
accurately.    They  are  also  very  cheap. 

Be  careful  about  overloading  the  .38 
Smith  &  Wesson  Special.  This  gun  will 
occasionally  shed  a  cylinder,  or  a  chamber  or 
so,  when  overloaded  with  Bullseye.  But  it 
sure  is  some  target  gun. 

Saw  a  very  peculiar  German  make  revolve 
a  few  days  ago.  It  looked  something  like  a 
cross  between  a  Stevens  target  pistol,  a 
Merwin  &  Hurlbert  revolver  and  with  a  few 
relations  on  its  mother's  side  in  the  Webley 
family.  Rumor  said  that  the  former  owner 
has  ceased  to  care  for  such  things.  It  sure 
was  a  man's  size  weapon.  Possibly  I  can 
get  a  photo  later. 

When  you  feel  like  another  talk  try  us 
again  with  some  of  those  targets. 

Editor. 


A  Maxim  Silencer  on  a  Revolver. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  have  been  a  satisfied  reader  of  your  maga- 
zine since  I  was  a  kid  of  12  years  of  age  but 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  for  infor- 
mation and  any  advice  that  you  can  give  me 
will  be  appreciated. 

I  have  a  .32  calibre  Harrington  &  Richard- 
son hammerless  breakdown  action  revolver. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  could  I  fit  a  Maxim 
silencer  to  the  barrel  of  this  revolver?  I  have 
been  told  that  the  silencer  will  not  work  on 
revolvers,  only  on  pistols  and  rifles. 


If  it  will  not  work  on  this  arm  can  you  give 
me  a  list  of  revolvers  or  pistols  that  it  will 
work  on?  I  think  that  it  ought  to  work  on 
this  arm  with  a  clamp  type  of  coupling  con- 
nected with  the  silencer. 

Frank  Baker, 

Philadelphia 

Reply — I  understand  that  the  Maxim  sil- 
encers are  not  adapted  to  any  arm  that  has 
an  escape  of  gas  at  the  breech.  In  which 
case  the  silencer  does  not  silence  This  of 
course  takes  in  all  revolvers. 

The  Smith  &  Wesson  and  Stevens  pistols 
would  be  about  all  that  would  be  left.  They 
would  balance  about  like  a  potato  masher  or 
a  chestnut  knocker,  when  held  by  the  light 
end. 

In  addition,  Pennsylvania  forbids  the  use  of 
silencers  in  all  game  shooting  and  I  believe 
also  some  states  forbid  their  use  on  pocket 
weapons. 

The  silencer  is  at  its  best  on  a  .22  target 
weapon  or  on  a  .22  for  squirrel  shooting. 

Editor. 

Experiences  With  a  .22  High  Power  Savage. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

During  the  past  five  years  I  have  been  an 
interested  reader  of  Rod  &  Gun  in  Canada, 
your  particular  portion  of  the  magazine  being 
the  section  in  which  I  am  most  interested. 
I  might  add  that  your  replies  to  others  have 
been  most  helpful  to  me  on  several  occasions. 

I  have  just  returned  to  Canada  after  two 
years  service  overseas  with  the  Royal  Naval 
Air  Service,  in  which  service  I  had  a  good 
many  thrilling  experiences. 

I  have,  in  the  past,  had  several  rifles  of 
various  c'blibres,  but  at  the  present  possess 
a  .22  high  power  Savage  which  I  botaght  be- 
fore the  war.  The  little  rifle  certainly  does 
deliver  the  goods  as  far  as  small  game  is  con- 
cerned. Next  month  I  am  going  after  moose, 
ariid  I  think  that  the  small  bullet  will  be  quite 
effective  enough  to  do  the  trick.  A  great 
many  rifle  cranks  claim  that  a  heavier  calibre 
rifle  is  required  for  big  game,  but  it  strikes  me 
that  accurate  shooting  is  more  to  the  point. 
I  may  change  my  opinion  after  the  trip,  but 
do  not  expect  to  do  so. 

I  can  group  my  shots  in  a  two  inch  bull  at 
100  yards  with  my  rifle,  shooting  from  rest 
of  course,  but  have  often  picked  off  chickens 
at  that  range,  shooting  offhand. 

Enclosed  is  a  snap  shot  of  a  wolf  which  I 
shot  last  week,  from  the  back  of  a  running 
horse,  at  150  paces.  Of  course  the  wolf  was 
running  too.    One  shot  did  the  trick. 
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prouty 

GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 

guarantees  you  more  money 
as  the  market  goes  up;  no 
less  if  the  market  goes  down. 

That  is  Why  Prouty 
Quotes  You  the  Highest 
Prices  and  Pays  Spot  Cash 

If  you  send  your  furs  today, 
Prouty  will  send  your  check  as 
soon  as  they  are  received.  You 
can  always  depend  upon  our  sure, 
cash  method  of  doing  business. 

Write  For  Our  New  Guar- 
anteed Price  List!  Write 
TODAY!  Then  Act.  Ship- 
ping Tags  Furnished  on 
Request. 


Prouty  Needs  Your 
Furs  Now! 

Buyers  are  in  New  York  now  in  order  to 
get  the  best  furs  in  the  market.  We  find 
that  they  are  demanding  better  furs  to- 
day than  ever  before,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  higher  prices  to  get  them.  Now  is 
your  chance  to  take  advantage  of  the 
market  situation. 

We  are  ready  to  buy  your  lurs  immediate- 
ly. If  you  have  been  sending  to  us  in  the 
past,  you  know  our  methods  and  will 
continue  to  ship  to  us.  If  you  have  never 
shipped  your  furs  to  Prouty,  you  have 
been  missing  an  opportunity  and  will  be 
glad  to  know  about  a  fur  house  that  can 
always  be  depended  on  to  pay  the  highest 
market  prices.  Whether  you  send  one 
skin  or  a  hundred,  Prouty  always  gives 
you  the  same  fair  treatment,  the  same 
fair  grading  and  the  same  fair  and  square 
Guaranteed  Price  List  System.  Ask  other 
trappers  what  they  think  of  Prouty.  Get 
the  facts  from  them.    Convince  yourself. 

New  York,  the  Centre  of 
the  World's  Fur  Wealth 

New  York,  the  home  of  Prouty,  is  the 
world's  fur  market.  Buyers  from  all 
over  come  to  Prouty' s  for  their  furs,  and 
have  been  coming  to  Prouty's  for  many, 
many  years.  Why?  Because  they  know 
that  Prouty  is  the  oldest  established  fur 
house  in  New  York,  following  one  policy 
of  fair-and-squareness  for  fifty  years,  and 
sticking  to  it. 

"Grandad  Shipped  to  Prouty" 

Thousands  of  trappers  are  sending  their 
furs  regularly  to  Prouty's.  They  are  all 
satisfied  with  our  treatment.  Whether 
or  not  you  have  dealt  with  us  in  the  past, 
tag  your  next  shipment  to  Prouty  and  you 
will  continue  to  send  us  all  your  furs. 


J.  L.  PROUTY'S  SONS,  inc. 

DEALERS  IN 

Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots,  Golden  Seal,  Etc. 


382-384  West  Broadway 


New  York  City 
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I  am  not  writing  to  see  this  in  print  but 
merely  to  let  you  know  how  much  I  appreciate 
your  magazine,  and  its  efforts  to  promote 
clean  sport  in  Canada. 

B.  W.  Broatch, 

Maidstone,  Sask. 

Reply — Your  interesting  letter  is  certainly 
worth  printing.  Those  freak  shots  that  a 
fellow  pulls  off  once  in  a  while  make  one 
forget  an  awful  lot  of  bum  shooting.  I  had 
a  funny  one  happen  to  me  a  few  days  ago.  I 
was  out  hunting  small  game  and  in  tramping 
up  a  gulley  after  rabbits,  my  head  being  about 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  field, 
I  kicked  out  a  rabbit  which  circled  very 
rapidly  toward  a  hole  in  a  briar  patch.  I 
swung  around  and  fired  a  snap  shot  almost 
straight  behind  my  course  and  knocked  the 
rabbit  a  double  flip  flop  and  then  he  smashed 
tato  a  chicken  and  drove  that  through  the 
briar  patch.  I  thought  I  had  made  a  rather 
unfortunate  double  as  I  was  in  sight  of  the 
farmhouse  but  the  chicken  got  up  and  walked 
aff  as  unconcerned  as  if  nothing  had  happen- 
ed. I  never  saw  the  chicken  until  after  I 
kad  tumbled  the  rabbit,  never  saw  the  gun  and 
do  not  know  what  position  I  fired  from  but 
do  know  that  that  rabbit  did  sure  surprise 
that  chicken  for  a  few  moments. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  be  induced  to  relate 
some  of  your  gun  and  shooting  experiences 
on  the  other  side,  something  like  our  friend 
M  .G.  0.  in  his  sniping  articles.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  with  your  shooting  skill  you 
could  do  well  on  moose  with  the  .22  provided 
that  you  did  not  have  to  shoot  at  the  rear 
•f  a  rapidly  vanishing  bull.  , 

Editor. 

Sights  For  a  .25-20  Winchester  Repeater 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  have  a  .25-20  Winchester  repeater.  Can 
you  suggest  a  good  combination  of  sights  for 
this  rifle  tor  hunting?  How  is  the  hollow 
pointed  bullet  for  accuracy?  What  is  the 
killing  range  of  it  and  the  factory  load? 

G.  P.  T. 

Bedford  Mills,  Ont. 

Reply — A  very  good  combination  of  sights 
would  be  the  Lyman  Nos.  five,  six  and  1A. 
A  windgauge  rear,  double  micrometer  rear 
peep  preferred,  would  be  better  but  more 
expensive.  I  always  like  a  windgauge  sight, 
especially  when  you  use  different  styles  and 
Miakes  of  ammunition.  I  have  never  tried 
•ut  the  hollow  point  bullet  in  the  .25-20  but 
would  judge  that  using  the  proper  load  of 
richuctzen  powder,  that  it  would  group  into 


1  y%  inches  at  50  yards.  Some  groups  should 
be  considerably  better  than  this. 

The  killing  range,  on  small  game,  and  in 
the  hands  of  an  expert  shot,  is  about  125  to 
140  yards.  I  do  not  mean  the  range  at  which 
you  could  make  a  kill  once  out  of  a  box  of 
cartridges,  but  with  sufficient  regularity  to 
be  worth  shooting.  On  foxes,  wolves  or 
similar  sized  game,  about  150  yards.  Longer 
shots  would  be  in  the  lucky  or  freak  class. 
This  cartridge  has  both  energy  and  accuracy 
enough  to  kill  quite  regularly  at  twice  this 
range  but  the  trajectory  height  is  such  that 
one  will  undershoot  or  overshoot  with  such 
regularity  that  he  will  wish  for  a  high  velocity 
rifle  in  several  languages. 

Editor. 


Wants    a    Partner    and  Information. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  just  finished 
reading  Rod  &  Gun,  but  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  contents.  On  reading 
sapper  A.  Gibbons'  story  in  "Along  the  trap 
Line"  I  wondered  if  when  he  comes  home  I 
could  hit  the  .trail  with  him  as  while  I  have 
had  no  experience  at  trapping  or  big  game 
hunting  I  would  like  to  get  some  partner  of 
that  kind  as  I  love  the  wilds  and  am  a  good 
shot. 

If  there  are  any  real  sportsmen  around 
where  I  am  living  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
them  through  this  magazine,  and  if  they  are 
wanting  a  hunting  partner  to  go  for  deer  or 
moose  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them. 

'  I  am  going  to  try  out  a  new  .22  that  I  have 
and  will  use  Winchester,  Remington  and 
Dominion  cartridges  loaded  with  smokeless, 
Lesmok  and  Black  powders  and  will  let  you 
know  what  success  I  have. 

What  striking  energy  has  a  .35  Winchester 
automatic  and  can  I  get  cartridges  loaded 
with  Lesmok  powder  for  this  rifle? 

Is  the  .41  Swiss  Army  rifle  worth  buying 
ammunition  for?  Some  say  they  are  no  good 
What  is  the  muzzle  velocity  of  the  black 
powder  shells  for  this  rifle? 

What  causes  a  .22  bullet  to  turn  sideways, 
when  striking  the  object  shot  at? 

G.  H.  Russell, 

45  Francis  St.,  Winnipeg. 

Reply — You  will  undoubtedly  find  that  there 
are  many  experienced  and  REAL  sportmen 
around  your  neighborhood  but  thoroughly 
experienced  men  are  usually  rather  slow  about 
teaming  up  with  inexperienced  hunters  with 
whom  they  are  not  acquainted  so  that  you 
had  better  count  upon  going  with  the  most 
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Qhe  light 
that  says: 

(Jhere  it  is!" 


booking  for  things  with  lighted  matches  is 

hunting  trouble.  Daylo  banishes  dread  and 

^   d|rfger.         Canadian  National  Carbon  Cb.  Ltd,Tbtonta 


This  is  the  Military  Dayfo 
No.  3651,  one  of  the  77 
styles  of  Daylo. 


Jams]  *l£¥I!r.™*  [MW^ 
fiAYLgJ  DISTRIBUTORS  W\2 

Mail    us   your    orders    or    write    for  Catalog. 
Our  reputation  has  been  won  by  our  efficient  service. 

SPIELMAN  AGENCIES  REG  D 


45  St  Alexander  St. 
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Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  sht 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO.  -      -  -  HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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experienced  man  that  you  know  personally, 
who  can  and  will  go  with  you  and  whom  you 
are  absolutely  sure  that  you  can  get  along 
with.  You  might  go  with  some  thoroughly 
experienced  man,  who  was  a  splendid  hunter, 
and  yet  who  was  a  rummy,  a  grouch,  was  very 
peculiar  and  set  in  his  ways,  wanted  every- 
thing in  camp  and  out,  to  be  done  exactly  as 
he  wanted  it  done,  you  doing  the  work,  and  as 
a  result  you  would  have  a  thoroughly  miser- 
able time  of  it.  See  the  point?  Then  there 
is  that  most  important  matter  of  finances. 
Either  you  or  he  may  be  able  and  expect  to 
spend  several  times  what  the  other  man  ex- 
pects and  can  spend  on  the  trip  or  on  the  line 
and  the  man  who  is  short  of  change  will 
likely  feel  very  badly  about  the  matter. 

The  experimental  work  with  the  22's  will 
be  very  interesting  and  we  will  be  very  glad 
to  hear  how  you  make  out.  The  35  Winches- 
ter is  now  very  little  thought  of  as  a  deer  or 
moose  cartridge,  the  .351  Winchester  auto- 
matic being  very  much  superior,  and  the 
.35  Winchester  model  1895  being  very  much 
superior  ballistically  to  either.  Lesmok  pow- 
der is  not  as  desirable  as  smokeless  in  the  .35 
and  I  do  not  know  where  you  can  get  cart- 
ridges loaded  with  it  in  this  calibre. 

The  41  Swiss  army  rifle  is  a  good  depend- 
able rifle  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  a  long 
clumsy  weapon  not  very  well  suited  to  hunt- 
ing. It  can  be  and  has  been  considerably 
imprpved  by  cutting  six  inches  or  so  off  the 
barrel.  The  cartridges  should  give  about 
1200  or  1300  feet  per  second  velocity,  a  100 
yard  trajectory  of  about  three  and  one  half 
inches  and  a  200  yard  trajectory  of  about 
18  inches.  This  is  supposition  on  my  part 
as  I  never  saw  the  figures  stated.  I  have 
seen  both  the  gun  and  cartridge  in  use  in 
deer  hunting. 

Tipping  of  .22  bullets  is  nearly  always 
caused  by  rusted  and  pitted  barrels  or  barrels 
injured  in  cleaning.  Off  shots  of  .22's,  as 
well  as  all  other  calibres,  will  usually  be  found 
to  be  slightly  tipping  by  careful  experimental 
screen  shooting,  such  as  was  done  for  years 
by  the  late  Dr.  Franklin  W.  Mann. 

Editor 


The   Fox  Shotgun. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

At  the  time  it  came  out  I  read  your  state- 
ment in  the  February  1918  issue  of  Rod  & 
Gun  in  regard  to  the  Fox  shotgun.  Various 
things  prevented  me  from  writing  to  you  at 
the  time  but  I  have  kept  it  in  mind  and  am 
now  coming  to  you  for  further  light. 


While  you  do  not  assign  any  reason  you 
do  intimate  clearly  that  the  Fox  gun  would 
not  be  as  good  a  gun  in  a  heavy  weight  as  a 
Parker.  I  am  about  to  order  a  Fox  for  duck 
shooting  and  am  very  anxious  to  get  your 
view  more  fully  stated.  In  your  opinion 
does  this  go  to  the  balance  or  the  shooting 
qualities  of  the  weapon,  or  wherein  do  you 
find  the  objection? 

I  now  have  a  7}4  pound  Fox  which  I  have 
been  shooting  for  the  past  five  years.  I  have 
owned  and  used  many  guns  during  the  past 
thirty  years  among  them  all  the  pumps,  one 
automatic,  all  the  double  guns  of  reputable 
American  make  and  one  of  the  famous 
Greener  guns  and  I  must  say  that  I  find  this 
Fox  gun  is  the  best  in  balance  and  shooting 
qualities  and  the  easiest  handling  of  any  shot 
gun  that  I  ever  put  to  my  shoulder.  This 
Fox  gun  has  sold  many  other  Fox  guns  among 
my  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Here  are  the  dimensions  of  the  new  gun 
that  I  have  had  in  mind  for  some  time. 
Fox  12  gauge,  weight  8  pounds,  32  inch  bar- 
rels, both  full  choke  to  handle  heavy  loads. 
Stock  14,  2Vs  &  \lA  with  steel  butt  plate 
sharply  checked.  Now  if  you  come  along 
with  some  information  that  busts  this  wide 
open  I'm  going  to  be  in  a  deuce  of  a  fix,  but 
like  the  prospective  juryman,  it's  going  to 
take  some  strong  evidence  to  overcome  my 
prejudice. 

I  like  Rod  &  Gun  immensely,  especially 
the  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept.,  and  one  of 
these  days  I  will  send  you  some  dope  on  what 
I  consider  the  proper  cleaning  rod  for  a  small 
calibre  rifle,  one  I  have  decided  upon  after 
years  of  experience,  not  unmixed  with  grief. 
Also  lately  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with 
Niedner  and  Whelen  on  dimensions  for  a  rifle 
single  shot  Winchester  frame,  barrel  to  be 
chambered  and  balanced  by  Niedner,  to 
handle  the  .25-35  shell  with  the  86  grain 
bullet.  When  I  get  this  rifle  in  my  hands  I 
am  going  to  break  into  print  once  more. 

A.  J.  Walsmith, 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Reply — The  Fox  gun  is  absolutely  all  right. 
My  present  shotgun  is  a  Fox  and  has  been 
my  favorite  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  I 
have  always  considered  that  the  Parker  and 
Smith  guns  make  up  balance  and  look  the 
best  in  the  heavy  weights,  and  the  Ithaca, 
Fox  and  Lefever  guns  look  better  and  handle 
better  in  the  medium  and  light  weights. 
The  gun  you  specify  is  a  medium  weight  gun 
according  to  my  ideas. 

If  you  will  have  much  shooting  at  jumping 
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Outboard 
Motor 

Chestnut 
Canoe 


Any  Standard  Detachable 
Motor  May  Be  Used 


This  model  is  an  ideal  craft  for  pros- 
pectors, surveyors,  hunters,  trappers, 
fishermen  and  all  who  want  a  light, 
roomy  motor  boat  at  low  cost.  It  is 
built  so  that  any  standard  detachable 
motor  may  be  fitted  in  30  seconds. 

Conforms  to  the  usual  high  Chestnut  quality — fine  cedar  hull,  double 
gunwales  of  selected  spruce,  keel  of  finest  hardwood,  cane  seat  at  bow, 
strong  bar  across  centre,  wide,  movable  seat  at  stern.    Over  all  the 
celebrated  Chestnut  canvas  covering — heat  —  cold  ~  and  waterproof 

WRITE  FOR  Get  our  free  booklet  showing  Chestnut  Canoes  in  all  styles  and  sizes. 
BOOKLET        A  postcard  saying  you  want  it  will  bring  you  a  copy  by  return  mail. 

Chestnut  Canoe  Co.,  Limited,  Box  445,  Frederic  ton,  N.B. 


We  furnish  Knock- 

Down  and  in 
various  stages  of 
completion, 

Launches, 

Cruisers, 

Auxiliary 
Yachts, 

Work -Boats, 

and  Hulls  for 
Outboard  Motors. 


Have  ready  for  shipment  finished  hulls  from 
16  ft.  to  28  ft.,  also  some  launches  complete 
with  engine  installed  ready  to  run. 


Robertson  Bros.  Bay*  St.  Hamilton 
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black  ducks  and  others  that  tower  very  sharp- 
ly I  would  select  a  gun  with  less  drop  to  the 
stock.  If  most  of  your  shots  are  at  passing 
birds,  some  long  range  shots  on  the  water, 
and  few  sharply  rising  birds,  the  dimensions 
you  specify  would  suit  me  very  well. 

My  own  specifications  for  the  Fox  for  your 
purpose  would  be  a  straight  grip,  trap  stocked 
pigeon  gun,  bored  for  close  shooting  with 
large  shot.  The  gun  to  weigh  S}4  pounds 
with  32  inch  barrels  and  to  have  a  drop  at 
comb  of  one  and  one  half  or  one  and  five 
eighths  inches,  and  but  two  or  two  and  a 
fourth  inches  at  the  butt.  Have  the  comb 
very  heavy  and  the  grip  large  and  well  check- 
ered. 

Such  a  weapon  will  balance  very  well 
and  handle  fast.  A  straight  gripped  gun 
should  have  LESS  drop  than  one  with  a  full 
pistol  grip,  or  at  least  that  is  how  it  works  out 
with  me. 

Editor. 


Buying  a  Gun  for  Deer  and  Moose. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  am  in  need  of  some  information  about  guns 
and  have  noticed  that  you  help  beginners  to 
choose  rifles,  etc. 

I  desire  to  know  what  is  the  best  rifle  for 
hunting  deer  and  moose  and  what  calibre. 
Do  you  consider  a  .35  Remington  automatic 
or  a  Savage  repeater  to  be  the  best?  Is  an 
automatic  allowed  in  the  brush  and  is  it  a 
safe  gun  to  handle  and  does  ft  kick  as  much  as 
dther  high  powered  riifles? 

Is  the  shooting  range  as  far  as  other  repeat- 
iag  rifles?  What  calibre  Savage  is  suitable 
for  a  young  fellow  20  years  old? 

T.  R.  T. 

Toronto. 

Reply — There  is  no  best  rifle  for  everyone. 
Both  the  .303  Savage  or  the  .35  Remington 
should  suit  you  very  well  for  your  purpose. 
The  .33  Winchester  would  also  be  very  good. 
As  you  are  evidently  lacking  in  experience 
in  shooting  high  power  rifles,  rifles  of  greater 
recoil  than  these  would  likely  prove  a  failure 
for  you.  The  .35  Remington  has  a  rather 
uncomfortable  recoil. 

The  Remington  is  safe,  carries  up  as  far 
as  anyone  with  your  lack  of  range  experience 
would  likely  hit  anything,  and  is  a  good  clean 
killing  rifle.  Appjy  to  your  game  guardian 
to  ascertain  whether  you  could  use  an  auto- 
matic rifle  in  the  territory  where  you  do  your 
hunting. 

If  recoil  is  very  objectionable  to  you  I  would 
suggest  a  .303  Savage,  a  .32  special  Winches- 


ter or  a  .30  Remington  and  do  not  exceed 
these  in  power. 

Have  your  rifle  equipped  with  a  semi-jack 
front  sight  either  ivory  or  gold  bead,  a  folding 
leaf  rear,  and  a  peep  on  the  receiver  or  tang. 
Factory  sights  are  not  usually  adapted  to 
shooting  game. 

Editor. 


A  Rifle  for  Deer,  Black  Bear  and  Target 
Shooting. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Which  of  the  following  guns  are  the  best  for 
deer  and  black  bear  and  also  for  use  as  a 
target  rifle,  the  .38-55,  .303  British,  .32-40, 

and  .30-30? 

Lome  Sproule 

Sarnia. 

Reply — You  do  not  state*at  what  range  you 
wish  to  do  your  target  shooting  and  whether 
you  will  use  metal  cased  or  cast  bullets  in  the 
target  shooting.  Neither  do  you  state 
whether  the  .303  British  would  be  used  in  a 
bolt  action  or  a  Winchester. 

Generally  speaking  I  would  select  the  .303 
British  as  first  choice  from  this  selection. 
Unless  you  can  secure  the  ammunition  for 
same  easier  than  for  the  .30-40,  I  would  sug- 
gest the  .30-40  or  so  called  Krag  cartridge,  in 
preference  to  the  .303  British. 

Editor. 


Restocking  a  Springfield. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  wish  information  relative  to  the  best 
method  of  restocking  and  resighting  a  new 
1903  Star  Gauged  Springfield.  I  refer  to 
your  letter  in  the  November  issue  of  Rod  Sc 
Gun  entitled  "Information  on  the  Springfield 
and  the  .256  Newton."  I  notice  you  speak 
of  one  having  been  restocked  by  a  Mr.  Webb 
of  West  Fairview,  Pa. 

What  about  Ludwig  Wundhammer,  and 
where  is  his  place  of  business? 

I  have  examined  the  Newton  rifle,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  I  would  prefer  a  heavier 
stock.  The  rifle  should  not  be  lighter  than 
8  pounds. 

I  note  that  for  sights  you  advise  a  gold  bead 
front  and  for  the  rear  sight  a  Lyman  double 
micrometer  peep.  Is  there  a  rear  sight  such 
as  you  mention  made  by  the  Lyman  people, 
ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  to  the  Spring- 
field? In  other  words  does  it  fit  the  slot  that 
contains  the  regular  army  sight? 

Your  idea  of  a  relatively  long  stock  I 
think  is  good.  Please  advise  me  as  to  the 
best  method  to  obtain  a  first  class  job  in 
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TRAPS 

for  ail  animals  from  a  Weasel  to  a  Grizzly  Bear.  Only 
a  few  varieties  are  shown  here — 

We  Carry  in  Stock 

thirteen  different  kinds  of  traps  in  eighty-five  (85) 
sizes.  THIS  IS  THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT 
OF  ANIMAL  TRAPS  IN  CANADA,  enabling  you  to 
choose  the  kind  and  size  you  desire  and  be  assured  of 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT. 

We  Sell  the  Traps— We  Buy  the  Furs. 

Worth  its  weight  in  Gold  to  any  Trapper:- 


This  marvelous  bait  is 
excellent  for  Wolf, 
Fox,  Mink,  Skunk  and 
all  animals  that  eat 
meat — It  contains  no 
poison,  it  is  the  odor 
that  draws  the  animal 
to  the  trap. 


HALLAM'S  MUSKRAT  BAIT  for  Muskrats  and  Hallam's  Trail  Scent  to  cause  animals 
to  follow  your  trail — All  $1.00  per  bottle  or  6  bottles  for  $5.00  postpaid  by  us. 


NO.  44  JUSTRITE  HEAQLIGHT  gives  a  penetrat- 
ing light  and  will  not  blow  out.  It  burns  ten  hours  on 
oae  charge  of  carbide.  It  has  a  lens  for  diffused  light 
for  camp  purposes  and  a  special  long  distance  lens  for 
hunting.  Weight  2Y2  lbs.  Price  $5.00.  Cap  40 
cents  extra.  Give  size  desired. 


BRILLIANT  SEARCHLIGHT  100 
candle  power  with  flat  flame  burner 
and  interchangeable  lens—light  can  be 
changed  up  or  down  like  a  lamp— has 
darkening  doors  and  will  not  blow  out. 

Price  $8.50  or  with  self-lighter  9.00. 
Mailing  weight  3  lbs. 


GILL  NETS  mounted  with  leads,  and. 
floats  ready  for  the  water,  25  cents  pet 
yard..  In  ordering  give  size  of  mesh, 
stretched  measure  desired. 

.  I 


Traps,  Guns,  Aninal  Bait,  Headlights,  Nets,  Shoe- 
packs,  Marble's  Specialties  and  hundreds  of  other 
articles  for  the  trapper  and  hunter,  described  and 
priced  in  HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS  AND  SPORTS- 
MEN'S SUPPLY  CATALOGUE— 
Fall  1918  2nd  edition  just  off  the  press.  Write  for 
your  copy  to-day.   It  is  Free.    Address  in  full. 


_.imited 

945  HallamBuilding,TORONTO. 

THE  LARGEST   IN  OUR  LINE  IN  CANADA 
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restocking  and  resighting  with  approximate 
expense. 

George  E.  White. 

Montpelier,  Vermont. 

Reply — I  have  gotten  in  touch  with  Mr. 
James  Webb,  West  Fairview,  Pa.,  and  his 
charges  will  be  as  follows.  Restocking  with 
fine  curly  walnut,  full  pistol  grip,  $17.00. 
Checking  stock  and  forearm,  good  grade  $5.00. 
Finishing  stock  $5.00.  Putting  on  sights 
$3.00.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the 
$3.00  included  turning  off  the  rear  sight  base 
which  is  quite  a  job  and  rebluing  the  barrel 
underneath.  Mr.  Webb  has  not  made  a 
business  of  restocking  in  the  past  but  he  has 
consented  to  do  this  work.  He  is  not  much 
of  a  letter  writer  and  has  no  catalogues  but 
he  is  very  conscientious  and  he  knows  his 
business  and  can  and  will  do  his  work  well. 
He  lives  but  a  mile  or  so  from  me  and  is  well 
known  to  me.  He  is  not  at  all  inclined  to 
blow  his  own  horn  and  very  much  under- 
estimates his  own  ability.  Mr.  Webb  has 
worked  out  a  model  of  stock  with  a  very  full 
pistol  grip,  set  up  close  to  the  grip,  a  rather 
long  forearm  and  the  stock  below  the  barrel 
and  just  front  of  the  magazine  is  full  on  the 
sides  and  rather  square  cut  at  the  bottom, 
the  forearm  being  a  little  longer  than  those  on 
the  Newton  and  Sauer  Mauser  rifles,  and  to 
my  taste  is  quite  an  improvement  in  carr\  ing 
and  holding  the  rifle.  His  completed  Spring- 
field weighed  1%  pounds. 

Ludwig  Wundhammer  is  located  some 
place  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  I  saw  a 
Springfield  rifle  used  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Crossman 
at  Camp  Perry,  that  I  understand  was  re- 
stocked by  Mr.  Wundhammer.  It  was  a 
most  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship.  I  know 
nothing  of  his  prices  and  have  never  seen  any 
other  examples  of  his  workmanship.  Mr. 
E.  C.  Crossman  used  to  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  his  workmanship. 

The  Lyman  people  do  make  a  special  sight 
for  the  Springfield.  It  is  a  double  microm- 
eter sight  and  is  screwed  to  the  right  side  of 
the  receiver  at  the  bolt.  I  have  used  two  of 
them  and  they  are  "the  sight"  for  the  Spring- 
field rifle.  The  Lyman  concern  makes 
another  rear  peep  for  the  Springfield 
that  they  fit  onto  the  cocking  piece  of  the 
rifle.  This  sight  has  no  windgauge  but  it 
is  closer  to  the  eye  than  the  other  and  some 
persons  prefer  it  for  that  reason  for  hunting 
purposes.  The  Buffington  rear  sight  is 
removed,  and  most  people  have  the  rear 
sight  base  cut  off  and  the  barrel  reblued.  I 
always  liked  the  Sheard  Gold  bead  sight  with 


this  rear  Lyman  double  micrometer  on  the 
Springfield. 

P.  J.  O'Hare,  33  Bruce  St.,  Newark,  N.J  , 
catalogues  the  Lyman  rear  double  micrometer 
peep  at  $8.00,  which  is  about  as  cheap  as 
you  can  get  it.  This  sight  can  be  used  with 
or  without  the  eye  cup,  that  costs  fifty  cents 
extra. 

You  would  need  to  allow  Mr.  Webb  about 
three  weeks'  time,  counting  shipment  time, 
for  your  job.  He  would  do  the  work  at  odd 
times,  and  would  not  let  it  go  out  until  he 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  the  best  he  could  do. 
He  is  apparently  doing  these  jobs  as  a  hobby 
like  most  of  us  take  to  shooting.  His  price 
of  $30.00  is  not  excessive  for  the  work  re- 
quired. 

From  what  I  have  seen  I  believe  that  you 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  work 
of  either  of  these  men. 

Editor. 


Special  Loads  tor  the  .25-35  Winchester 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  dif- 
ferent articles  pertaining  to  arms  &  ammuni- 
tion that  you  have  written  for  Rod  &  Gun. 

I  have  a  beautiful  Winchester  repeating 
rifle  model  1894  calibre  .25-35,  nickel  steel 
barrel.  The  rifle  was  made  to  order,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  better  made  rifle  than  the  rifles 
usually  carried  in  stock,  because  I  have  a 
friend  who  is  an  excellent  shot  and  he  has 
made  several  ten  shot  three  inch  groups  at 
100  yards  with  factory  ammunition  in  this 
rifle. 

I  have  been  wondering  what  results  I 
would  get  with  the  following  loads. 

No.  1.  Eighty  six  grain  soft  point  bullet 
and  22  grains  of  DuPont  No.  20  powder. 

No.  2.  Same  bullet  and  8.5  grs.  weight  of 
Schuetzen  powder. 

No.  3.  The  101  grain  spitzer  bullet  and 
30  grains  of  DuPont  number  16  powder. 

Numbers  one  and  two  were  taken  from  an 
article  written  by  Townsend  Whelen  but  were 
used  in  a  rifle  having  one  turn  in  14  inches 
instead  of  one  turn  in  9  inches  as  the  .25-35 
has. 

Number  3  ought  to  give  me  a  high  velocity 
but  do  not  know  whether  the  powder  charge 
is  excessive.  That  is  why  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  know  what  results  you  think  I  would 
get  with  these  loads  in  my  rifle. 

Dr.  H.  V.  Hight, 

Mclndoes,  Vt. 

Reply — Numbers  one  and  two  should 
work  well.    I  would  increase  number  two  a 
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HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Offers 

Special  inducements    to  Out-of-Town 
Guests. 

$1.50  up,  single,  $3.00  up,  double, 

600  OUTSIDE  |ROOMS 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 

Two  Floors — Agents'  Sample  Rooms 
New  Unique  Cafes  and  Excellent  Entertainment 


•  V/ 


May  we  send  you 
this  guide  book? 


An  illustrated  guide  to  points 
of  interest  in  and  around  Buffalo, 
including  Niagara  Falls.  Free 
on  request. 

When  in  Buffalo,  stop  at  the 
Hotel  Lenox,  Buffalo's  ideal 
hotel  for  tourists.  Quietly 
situated,  yet  convenient  to 
theatre,  shopping  and  business 
districts  and  Niagara  Falls 
Boulevard.    First-class  garage. 

European  plan.  Fire- 
proof, modern.  Un- 
usual cuisine.  Every 
room  an  outside  room. 
$2.00  up. 

On  Empire  Tours. 
Road  map  and 
running  directions 
free. 

C.  A.  MINER 

Managing  Director 
North  St.  at 
Delaware  Ave. 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


American  or  European  Plan 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line— large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  travel  ere  an  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 

One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  you  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
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grain  or  so.  Better  try  number  75  for  the 
Schuetzen  as  Schuetzen  is  better  adapted  to 
straight  shells  than  to  the  bottle  neck  shells. 
Try  beginning  with  25  grains  of  16  behind  the 
101  grain  bullet,  and  if  chamber  pressures 
appear  all  right,  keep  increasing  a  grain  at  a 
time,  carefully  watching  the  primers.  Believe 
that  30  grains  will  give  trouble  from  shells 
sticking  or  stretching.  Might  also  have  some 
trouble  from  primers  leaking  gas.  Your 
rifle  is  evidently  very  accurate.  I  would 
enjoy  trying  it  with  some  hand  loads  and  a 
telescope  sight. 

Editor. 


Another  Moose  Gun  Wanted. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Being  a  steady  reader  of  Rod  &  Gun  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  asking  a  few  questions 
which  I  trust  will  be  answered  in  a  future 
issue. 

1 .  What  Winchester  rifle  would  you  prefer 
for  big  game  hunting  such- as  moose  and  large 
bear,  I  mean  the  rifle  that  has  the  punch  at 
the  longest  range? 

2.  Whicji  rifle  of  model  1895  do  you  thing 
would  give  the  best  satisfaction,  the  .405, 
Of  the  .30-1906? 

3.  Which  is  the  easiest  rifle  to  clean? 

4.  Would  yon  purchase  either  or  both  of 
these  rifles  in  take  down  style  in  preference 
to  the  solid  frame? 


TAKES^ISSUE  WITH  ALGONQUIN  PARK 
RANGER. 

Editor,  Rod  and  Gun. 

As  a  regular  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun.  I 
happened  in  your  issue  of  Dec.  1918,  to  see 
some  notes  on  Algonquin  Park.  I  do  not 
understand  exactly  the  conditions  of  this 
game  reserve.  I  see  someone  named  Mr.Bart- 
lett  about  to  give  orders  as  to  the  slaughter 
of  deer.  A  few  days  later  the  killing  starts 
then  come  the  notes  that  500  were  taken  out 
of  the  park,  I'd  like  to  know  if  the  persons 
killing  these  deer  complied  with  the  game  law 
of  that  province.  I  don't  think  so.  If  game  are 
becoming  too  numerous,  why  were  not  the 
hunters  of/said  province  allowed  to  take  an 
additional  buck  on  each  license  and  hunters 
allowed  to  enter  the  Park  to  hunt  same? 
Probably  the  rangers  would  say:  "Oh,  the 
Park  is  to  keep  game!"  Perhaps  the  killing 
of  500  is  a  new  way  to  keep  game  which  I 
as  a  hunter  do  not  understand.  I  also 
would  like  to  know  what  became  of  all  this 
meat.  4 

And  also  what  was  done^with  many  valu- 


5.  Would  the  carbine  model  1895  in  the 
.30-1906  give  the  same  satisfaction  as  th«- 

rifle? 

6.  What  would  you  consider  the  ideal 
set  of  sights  for  your  preference  for  these 
two  calibres  and  could  such  be  placed  Of) 
the  rifle  at  the  factory? 

7.  Will  the  Winchester  .30-1906  shoot  tlx 
three  kinds  ot  bullets,  150,  180  and  22(! 
grain? 

G.  D.  Martin, 

Prescott. 

Reply— \.  Either  the  .30-1905  with  the 
180  or  220  grain  bullfets,  or  the  .35  Winchester. 

2.  The  405  if  you  can  school  it  accurately 
if  not  the  .30-1906.  It  is  a  matter  of  being 
able  to  stand  recoil. 

3.  The  larger  calibre  always. 

4.  I  would  purchase  the  solid  frame  rifle. 

5.  I  would  prefer  the  rifle  to  the  carbiae. 
Never  liked  a  short  barrel. 

6.  My  ideal  set  of  sights  would  be  a  me- 
dium size  Sheard  Gold  bead  front,  a  Kinc 
No.  6  rear,  and  a  receiver  peep.  You  should, 
be  able  to  get  them  on  at  the  factory. 

The  .30  Winchester  will  shoot  the  three 
classes  of  bullets,  but  all  of  them  loaded  in  the 
1906  shell  and  not  loaded  too  far  forward  in 
the  shell  for  magazine  fire.  Do  not  try  to 
use  the  1903  SHELL  in  the  1906  rifle.  Use  the 
220  grain  bullet  in  the  1906  shell. 

Editor. 


able  heads.  1  suppose  they  were  divided  up 
along  with  all  the  choicest  meat,  among  Messrs. 
So  and  So.  But  I  suppose  a  detailed  report 
was  made  out.  The  government  will  have 
to  remember  a  park  is  a  park  and  when 
game  become  too  numerous  they  have 
to  remember  again  that  said  game  is  the 
property  of  the  hunter  who  lawfully  wishes 
to  hunt  same  and  of  course,  is  lucky  enough. 
This  is  in  my  eyes  a  deplorable  atrocity.  A 
remark  was  made  about  poachers  Pickie  the 
world's  most  famous  poacher.  Surely  he 
has  to  take  a  back  seat,  when  compared  with 
the  rangers  in  Algonquin  Park.  I  am  sorry 
for  the  game  that  has  to  sleep  within  the 
same  boundary  as  these  men.  I  am  no 
hand  at  defending  either  the  grme,  or  the 
hunter,  I  only  wish  I  was  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Algonquin  park  so  as  to  have  a  little  chance 
to  speak  on  this  matter.  As  discussion  was 
asked  that  is  why  I  write  this  letter.  But 
perhaps  Algonquin  rangers  will  say  this  is 
not  discussion. 

A.  Y.  D. 

Alberta. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 


With  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  present  to 
our  readers  a  picture  of  Rod  and  Gun's  artist, 
Mr.  F.  V.  Williams,  whose  contributions,  in 
the  way  of  illustrations  for  the  interior  pages 
of  the  magazine  and  designs  for  the  cover  cuts, 
have  so  greatly  added  to  the  attractive  appear- 
ance of  the  publication  during  the  past 
few  years.  Mr.  Williams  is  Canadian  born, 
a  true  sportsman  and  lover  of  the  out  of  doors, 
and  skilled  with  camera,  brush  and  pen. 


had  published,  among  them  one  which 
appeared  in  Rod  and  Gun  and  which  is 
entitled  "My  Desired" 

The  booklet,  "The  Sister  of  a  Certain 
Soldier"  by  Dr.  Stephen  J.  Maher,  is  the 
story  of  a  young  colored  girl*s  remarkable 
success  in  arousing  the  latent  spirit  of  patri- 
otism among  the  people  of  her  own  race  and 
community  during  the  progress  of  the  recent 
great  world  war. 


Reginald  Gourlay,  of  Picton,  Ont.who  has  xhe  following  letter  which  was  sent  us 

been  a  frequent  contributor  to  Rod  and  Gun  under  date  0f  December  23rd,  accompanied 

for  a  number  of  years  past,  having  had  ar-  by  a  subscription  for  1919,  by  Mr.  Roy  Fraser 

tides  in  both  our  December  and  January  0f  Fitzroy  Harbour,  Ont.  is  our  idea  of  one 

issues,  has  recently  suffered  the  loss  of  his  kjnd  0f  Christmas  present, 

son,  Austin,  who  died  of  pneumonia  on  «j  must  congratulate  you  on  your  splendid 

December  19th.    Austin  Gourlay  was  con-  magazine.    I  am  familiar  with  all  the  sports- 

nected.with  the  Bank  of  Montreal  whose  men's  magazines,  but,  while  all  are  enjoyable, 

officials  speak  very  highly  of  his  character  and  none  of  them  give  the  same  keen  satisfaction 

ability.    The  late  Mr.  Gourlay  was  an  ama-  or  are  »as  fun  of  meat»  as  Rod  and  Gun>  Its 

teur  boxer  of  no  mean  ability  and  a  good  shot  ideals  and  characteristics  are  those  of  the 

-  and  his  sudden  death  is  regretted  by  a  wide  gentleman  sportsman;  it  has  a  fine  balance 

circle  of  friends.    Rod  and  Gun  extends  its  m  tne  various  departments  of  its  pages;  and 

sympathy  to  Mr.  Reginald  Gourlay  in  his  it  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  splendid  influence, 

bereavement.                                              s  it  js  deserving  of  the  most  enthusiastic  sup- 

Among  the  books  received  at  this  office  Port  that  can  be  §iveI\  U  and  *  predic* 

lately  are  the  following:    "The  Cow  Puncher"  an  eVer  creasing  number  of  readers  and 

by  Robert  J.  C.  Stead;  "The  Sister  of  a  admirers. 

Certain  Soldier"  by  Stephen  J.  MaherJ  and  "Robert  Page  Lincoln  s  angling  articles 

"Nature  Lovers'  Poems"  bv  Amos  K.  M  ehl.  are  thoroughly  enjoyable.    I  was  very  pleased 

The  first  named,  a  novel  by  Robert  J.  S.  t0  see  in  the  0ctober  number  an  article  b*  my 

Stead  has  the  earmarks  of  a  production  "made  §ood  fnend'  Louls  Rhead' 

in  Canada,"  being  written  by  a  Canadian  "X  am  particularly  interested  m  articles 

author,  published  by  a  Canadian  firm,  The  on  revolvers,  pistols  and  small  game  rifles. 

MussonBook  Co.,  Limited  of  Toronto,  and  illus-  Those  by  Mr-  Landis  on  «22  rifles  1  Prize  very 

trated  by  a  Canadian  artist,  Arthur  Heming.  hi8hly>  and  1  wish  y°u  would  haVe  as  many 

Written  by  a  writer  who  possesses  intimate  of  them  aS  P05610*6- 

knowledge  of  conditions  in  Western  Canada  "If  il     not  Presumptuous  will  you  permit 

this  book  is  a  pleasant  contribution  to  Cana-  me  t0  suggest  a  few  subjects  upon  which  I, 

diafc  literature  and  will  add  much  to  the  and  Possibly  other  readers,  would  be  glad 

literary  reputation  of  its  author  who  besides  t0  see  articles  at  your  convenience, 

having  written  poetry  of  considerable  merit  L  ."The  22  Lon^  Rlfle  HolI<>w  Point 

is  the  author  of  two  other  novels  of  western  Cartridge. 

life.    Already  the  first  Canadian  edition  has  2-    "The  Use  of  Auxiliaries  and  Supple- 
been  exhausted  and  a  second  one  is  on  the  mental  Chambers  m  High  Power  Rifles  (special 
press.    Through  this  story  of  western  life  reference  to  .32  S.  and  W.) 
runs  a  vein  of  humor,  philosophy  and  patri-  3-    "Loads  and  Results  in  the  28  Gauge, 
otism,  the  latter  in  keeping  with  the  times.  4'    "The  Use  of  Sm^le  Bal1  m  Shotguns. 

  5.    "Reloading  Revolver  Cartridges. 

"Nature  Lovers  Poems"  is  a  collection  of  6.    "Short  Range  and  Round  Ball  Loads 

poems  by  a  nature  lover  dealing  w  ith  out  of  in  Rifles  (I'm  interested  in  .32-40  Marlin  and 

doors  subjects.    It  is  very  attractively  gotten  .30  Govt.  '06  Win.). 

up,  printed  on  good  paper  and  finely  illus-  7.    "An  article  on  fly  fishing  for  black  bass 
trated  by  sketches  and  photographic  repro-  by  Dr.  Harry  Gove  or  Louis  Rhead. 
ductions.   Amos  K.  Mehl,  the  author  of  this  8.    "Fox  Trapping  articles  ad.  lib.! 
admirable  little  collection,  has  included  in  it  a  "Good  luck  to  you  Encyclopaedia  Sports- 
number  of  poems  which  he  has  previously  manica  and  may  you  live  long  and  prosper." 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  FUR  MARKET 

,  H.  C.  Haddon 


OWING  to  the  exigencies  of  publication 
this  magazine  must  necessarily  go  to 
press  some  considerable  time  before 
this  issue  is  in  your  hands.  This  is  written  in 
late  November.  By  the  time  you  read  it 
conditions  may  have  altered,  or  they  may  not, 
but  in  any  case  the  writer  feels  that  a  word 
of  warning  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
armistice  is  signed,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see 
the  war  is  over.  Probably  every  person  in 
the  civilized  world  is  now  wondering  what 
will  happen. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  the  price  lists 
furnished  me  by  the  fur  trade  shows  two 
things.  Firstly  that  fur  hias  opened  the 
season  at  higher  prices  than  have  ever  before 
been  known,  and  secondly  that  no  one  seems 
quite  certain  that  they  will  remain  at  that 
level. 

Undoubtedly  certain  lines  are  very  short, 
notabry  skunk  and  muskrat.  The  supply 
cannot  cope  with  the  demand,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  much  of  the  demand  is 
caused  by  government  orders  and  not  by  the 
vagaries  of  Fashion.  For  instance  each  of 
the  stiff  brimmed  hats  worn  by  the  American 
soldiers  contains  the  hairof  six  rabbits.  Musk- 
rats  have  been  bought  heavily  by  the  Allied 
governments  for  the  use  of  their  aviators. 
What  is  going  to  happen  when  this  demand 
ceases — or  rather  this  demand  at  any  price? 

Perhaps  by  the  time  you  read  this  prices 
will  have  taken  a  tumble.  If  they  have  not, 
my  advice  to  you  is  to  keep  very  little  fur 
on  hand  and  to  ship  as  often  as  you  can.  To 
the  writer  it  looks  as  if  the  present  high  prices 
cannot  last  throughout  the  entire  season. 
While  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  declined, 
in  many  cases  the  advance  in  prices  on  dif- 
ferent lines  represents  an  artificial  inflation 
due  to  abnormal  conditions.  Suppose  the 
prosperity  of  a  certain  fur  buying  class 
depends  on  or  is  caused  by  war  conditions, 
munition  making  etc.  What  is  going  to 
happen  when  this  condition  ceases  and  things 
go  back  to  normal  again? 


Fur  may  even  yet  climb  to  still  dizzier 
heights,  but  in  any  case  you  will  not  be  mak- 
ing a  mistake  in  unloading  as  often  as  you  can. 
At  the  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  when 
this  was  written  you  are  certainly  getting 
every  cent  that  your  furs  are  worth,  and 
more,  if  you^would  confess  it,  than  you  would 
care  to  pay  for  the  skins  for  your  own  person- 
al use.  Europe  is  short  on  furs,  and  there  is 
no  great  surplus  on  this  side.  Even  so  if 
values  are  forced  too  high  the  number  of 
purchasers  will  of  necessity  be  limited,  and 
the  result  then  is  inevitable. 

The  season  should  be  a  good  one.  Fur 
seems  as  plentiful  in  many  sections  as  it  has 
been  for  several  years.  At  the  date  of  this 
writing  fall  muskrats  are  worth  from  95  cents 
to  $1.25  for  large  skins.  No.  1  large  mink 
are  quoted  around  $10.00  and'  No.  1  skunk 
about  $8. 

As  for  the  finer  skins,  there  seems  no  limit. 
I  was  shown  a  small  dark  marten  the  other 
day,  no  bigger  than  a  mink  skin.  I  offered 
$35  for  it,  but  the  offer  was  refused,  and  the 
skin  eventually  sold  for  $50. 

Compare  this  price  with  the  size  of  the 
skin  and  you  will  wonder,  even  as  I  do,  if 
this  can  continue. 

That  furs  will  ever  drop  to  the  winter  of 
1914  level  is  unlikely — but  by  all  indications 
a  decline  is  coming — so  don't  be  left  holding 
t  he  bag  when  it  does  come. 

This  year,  if  never  before,  it  is  certainly 
going  to  pay  you  to  haadle  your  furs  as  well 
as  you  can.  Many  trappers  spend  consider- 
able time  on  the  body  of  the  skin,  but  the 
head  is  stret(hed  any  old  shape,  usually  like 
an  old  glove.  This  detracts  from  the  value. 
Always  shape  and  size  your  stretching 
boards  so  that  all  parts  of  the  skin  are  filled 
out — but  no  more.  Better  to  understretch 
than  to  overdo  it.  Never  ship  skins  loaded 
with  fat  and  grease,  and  do  not  leave  them 
too  long  on  the  stretching  boards. 
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TIPS  FOR  AMATEUR  TRAPPERS 

V._ RACCOON  AND  WEASEL  TRAPPING 

Robert  G.  Hodgson 


THE  coon,  as  it  is  commonly  called  seems 
to  be  a  mixture  between  the  bear  and 
the  dog  family.  They  are  not  as 
numerous  as  they  once  were,  especially  up 
here  in  Canada,  but  what  are  here  seem  to 
"be  of  a  larger  size  and  better  quality  than  the 
southern  coon  found  in  the  States.  Their 
homes  are  in  hollow  trees  as  a  rule,  sometimes 
in  rocks.  The  animals  are  seldom  seen  in 
the  daytime. 

Foods. — As  is  well  known  the  coon  is 
especially  fond  of  corn,  also  fish,  frogs,  rabbits, 
crabs  and  sardines  in  oil,  and  like  the  bear 
has  a  great  fondness  for  honey. 

Trap  Sizes.— The  No.  1  y2  or  No.  2  Victor 
is  about  the  correct  size  for  coon,  although 
I  have  caught  them  in  much  smaller  traps, 
but  they  are  ver>  strong  animals,  and  it  is 
better  to  be  safe  than  soiry.  The  Tree  Trap, 
made  by  the  makers  of  the  Victor  traps,  is 
especially  adapted  for  the  raccoon  and  the 
No.  2  will  be  found  to  be  the  correct  size. 
It  is  for  use  on  logs  or  trees  and  can  be  used 
when  deep  snow  prevents  the  use  of  other 
styles  of  traps  and  can  be  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  tree  and  is  then  equally  good  for 
other  animals  that  do  not  climb.  It  catches 
by  the  neck,  killing  the  animal  almost  in- 
stantly, and  is  especially  desirable  for  long 
trap  lines  where  the  traps  cannot  be  visited 
daily.  A  ratchet  prevents  any  attempt  at 
escape  on  the  part  of  the  animal. 

Methods. — Find  a  log  crossing  a  stream, 
and  if  there  are  coons  in  the  neighborhood 
you  can  be  sure  they  are  using  this  log.  Cut 
a  notch  in  each  end  of  the  log,  size  and  shape 
of  trap,  and  staple  chain  to  log  so  that  the 
animal  will  fall  off  the  log  when  trapped  and 
into  the  water,  where  it  wall  drown. 

Coons  are  very  curious  animals,  and  this 
trait  can  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Look  for  their  tracks  along  a 
stream  and  set  your  traps  out  in  the  water  a 
few  inches,  and  place  a  small  mirror  or  piece 
of  tin  on  the  pan.  The  coon  sees  this  and 
doubtless  imagines  it  is  food,  reaches  out  its 
paw  and  is  caught. 

Where  they  visit  cornfields,  they  will  have 
a  certain  place  they  go  every  night.  One  of 
the  very  best  blind  sets  can  be  made  here 
where  they  go  under  the  fence. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  use  a  heavy  drag  or 


clog  to  attach  trap  to,  so  the  coon  can  move  it 
a  little,  as  on  a  solid  and  straight  pull  when 
the  trap  is  nailed  to  a  log  he  is  apt  to  pull 
out.  Have  a  good  heavy  drag,  however,  or 
he  may  get  away  and  you  will  lose  coon  trap 
and  all.  When  you  can  find  their  dens  .you 
can  set  a  trap  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  and  one  or  two  others  within  a  few 
feet.  The  only  drawback  to  this  set  is  that 
if  there  is  more  than  one  coon  in  the  den 
the  others  are  liable  to  get  alarmed  and  leave. 

Where  you  find  their  tracks  along  a  creek 
are  excellent  places,  setting  the  trap  where 
they  have  to  go  around  some  obstruction  so 
they  will  be  sure  to  step  into  the  trap.  Coon 
are  not  cunning  like  mink  or  afraid  of  human 
scent  like  foxes,  but  they  have  a  good  gener- 
ous amount  of  common  sense,  and  you  have 
to  use  a  little  care  in  making  your  sets  for 
them. 

The  fox,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
wolf,  is  the  most  cunning  animal  we  have- 
It  is  with  the  most  perfect  assurance,  there- 
fore that  I  say  that  the  amateur  will  catch 
very  few  foxes  until  he  learns  a  little  about 
them,  and  he  will  have  far  better  success  if 
he  hunts  them  with  a  dog  and  a  good  rifle, 
say  about  .25-20  calibre  with  a  full  magazine 
to  have  plenty  of  shot  at  your  command. 

I  do  not  tell  you  a  fox  is  hard  to  trap  just 
to  discourage  you.  I  always  like  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade  so  you  wont  be  disappointed 
when  you  endeavor  to  follow  what  I  do  tell 
vou. 

The  traps  should  be  prepared  as  I  explained 
before,  and  then,  if  possible  dipped  in  blood, 
after  which  they  should  never  be  handled  with 
the  bare  hands,  but  use  gloves  and  do  not  use 
them  for  any  other  purpose  ...  Never  draw 
blood  on  a  fox  caught  in  a  trap,  for  if  you  do 
the  other  foxes  will  smell  it  and  will  not  go 
near  while  this  remains. 

Baits. — Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  flesh 
and  they  prefer  muskrat  carcasses,  rabbits, 
poultry  and  mice.  They  prefer  tainted  flesh, 
and  a  good  bait  is  made  by  putting  a  muskrat 
and  skunk  carcass,  also  some  mice,  in  a  jar, 
and  burying  or  hanging  it  in  the  sun  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  then  adding  scent  of 
skunk  and  a  little  muskrat  musk. 

Traps. — As  a  fox  seems  to  be  very  tender 
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on  the  toes  a  large  trap  is  not  required,  but 
it  is  best  to  use  a  No.  13^  or  2  Victor. 

Methods. — Where  you  can  find  a  fox  den 
that  you  know  is  inhabited  a  good  set  can  be 
made  here  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  sand  down 
the  mouth  of  the  entrance,  making  it  the  same 
size  and  shape  as  the  trap.  Place  batten 
under  pan  and  around  jaws  and  then  cover 
trap  with  sand,  using  bait  or  not  just  as  you 
think  fit.  If  the  hole  is  large  and  you  think 
there  is  any  possibility  of  his  escaping  without 
getting  caught,  set  a  couple  of  traps  outside 
the  hole  so  he  will  have  to  run  over  either 
one  or  the  other. 

Nail  a  good  sized  bait  to  a  tree  four  or  five 
feet  off  the  ground,  using  an  old  hen,  muskrat 
carcass  or  rabbit,  and  sprinkle  a  little  decoy 
on  or  above  the  bait.  Set  two  or  three  traps 
near  the  bait  and  have  one  set  directly  under 
so  that  when  the  fox  endeavors  to  jump  and 
pull  down  the  bait  he  will  land  directly  in 
the  trap. 

Where  they  travel  a  sheep  or  cattle  path 
a  good  blind^set  can  be  made  in  the  following 
manner.  Get  a  pole  about  ten  feet  long  and 
a  fairly  stiff  one,  then,  standing  to  one  side 
of  the  path  (do  not  go  any  nearer  to  the  path 
than  the  end  of  your  ten  foot  pole)  dig  out  a 
hole  in, the  path  as  well  as  you  can  with  the1 
end  of  the  pole,  then  tie  your  trap  chain  to 
the  end  of  the  pole  and  set  your  trap,  putting 
some  batten  under  the  pan  and  around  the 
jaws.  Then  lift  the  trap  and  pole  and  place 
the  trap  gently  in  the  cavity  you  have  scraped 
out  for  it,  and  drag  a  little  dirt  over  the  trap, 
leaving  it  level  with  the  surface  of  the  path. 
Leave  the  pole  there  fastened  to  the  chain 
and  use  a  drag  and  when  you  go  to  look  at 
your  trap  do  not  go  up  close  if  there  is  no- 


thing In  it.  When  you  make  a  catch  in  this 
set  pull  it  to  one  side  by  the  use  of  the  pole 
and  kill  it  and  reset  the  trap.  The  next  fox 
that  travels  that  path  will  not  find  your  scent 
mixed  up  with  the  other  fox  scent  and  so 
will  not  have  his  suspicions  aroused. 

If  you  find  a  hollow  stump  you  can  make  a 
good  set  by  putting  some  of  the  bait  (as 
described)  in  the  hollow  and  place  a  trap  on 
top  of  this,  covering  carefully  and  set  a  couple 
of  traps  around  and  about  three  feet  from  the 
stump  in  the  direction  from  which  the  fox 
is  most  likely  to  approach. 

Foxes  are  very  fond  of  mice  and  if  you  can 
secure  an  old  nest,  or  several  of  them  take  it 
to  where  you  know  foxes  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  set  your  traps  in  it.  Have 
some  mice  in  the  nest  if  possible  and  have- the 
nest  appear  natural  so  that  the  fox  will  readily 
think  it  is  a  nest  and  will  pounce  upon  it  only 
to  find  his  mistake.  Place  some  decoy  on 
near-by  bushes  as  an  attraction. 

When  cattle  die  and  are  drawn  out  into 
the  woods  foxes  will  usually  come  to  get  a 
meal,  and  traps  set  around  the  carcass  will 
usually  have  good  results.  The  chief  draw- 
back to  this  set  is  that  you  will  probably  also 
catch  dogs. 

It  has  been  found  a  good  idea  to  set  a  trap 
in  the  path  they  travel,  but  do  not  cover  it, 
then  set  one  on  each  side,  carefully  covered. 
The  fox  seeing  the  uncovered  trap  will  of 
course  walk  around  it,  only  to  get  caught  in 
one  of  the  others. 

Another  good  stump  set  is  to  find  one  hav- 
ing protruding  roots  running  out  in  a  V  shape. 
Nail  a  piece  of  bait  to  the  stump  and  set  your 
trap  inside  the  roots,  or  you  can  set  two,  one 
at  each  side. 


(Next  month  Mr.  Hodgson  will  write  on  Handling  Raw  Furs.) 


SOME  TRAPPING  FALLACIES 

J.  S.  HlCKS 


I think  the  trapper,  or  rather  the  would-be 
trapper  must  be  the  original  fall  guy. 
Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  neophyte  in  the 
trapping  game,  in  all  seriousness,  spring, 
that  hoary  gag  the  "tongue  trap,"  and  when 
I  smiled  he  cited  Rt)D  AND  GUN  as  his 
authority.  Really  Mr.  Editor  you  should  be 
more  careful,  our  sense  of  humour  is  so  often 
eclipsed  by  our  credulity,  and  hunting  knives 
are  dangerous  things  to  scatter  promiscuously 
through  the  snow.    (Edit.  Note. — Like  the 


wagon  tire  set — remember  how  it  goes? 
Smear  some  blood  on  a  wagon  tire  in  frosty 
weather  and  when  the  animal  tries  to  lick 
it  off  it  gets  its  tongue  frozen  to  the  tire, 
where  it  is  found  by  the  simple  innocent 
trapper.— H.   C.  H.) 

This  ancient  atrocity  reminds  me  of  another 
old  timer — the  rabbit,  the  brushpile  and  the 
camp  fire— ever  hear  it?  Well  here  it  is, 
try  it  some  time  and  let  us  hear  how  you 
succeed.    (Note. — Not  this  child.    I'm  too 
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busy.  I  prefer  to  get  them  in  rain>  weather 
when  the  bush  makes  their  wings  so  wet  that 
they  cannot  fly. — H.  C.  H.) 

Find  a  place  where  rabbits  are  numerous# 
and  cut  three  or  four  piles  of  browse,  then 
some  clear  cold  evening  after  the  rabbits 
have  become  accustomed  to  feeding  on  your 
brushpiles  build  a  good  sized  camp  fire  and 
tramp  the  snow  down  hard  all  around  it. 
The  rabbits  after  filling  up  on*  your  browse 
will  gather  around  your  fire  in  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  your  hospitality.  The  heat  and 
a  full  stomach  induces  drowsiness  and  they 
all  fall  fast  asleep.  By  and  by  the  fire  dies 
down,  and  next  morning  you  will  find  them 
still  there,  each  with  the  bosom  of  his  trousers 
frozen  fast  to  the  hard  trodden  snow. 

Joking  aside,  the  amount  of  bunk  circulated 
about  trappers  and  trapping  and  the  numer- 
ous advertisements  of  magical  baits  and 
scents  and  old  trapper's  secrets  must  cause 
said  old  trappers  many  a  hearty  laugh. 
I'll  tell  you  an  old  trapper's  secret,  the  only 
one  I  ever  heard  of  that  was  worth  a  hoot — 
HARD  WORK.  In  fact  there  are  no  old 
trappers'  secrets  as  generally  understood. 
Certain  principles  are  followed  in  trapping 
different  animals,  and  various  methods  and 
sets  have  been  thought  out  and  improved, 
passing  from  man  to  man,  each  adding  his 
own  personal  touch  according  to  his  ability. 
Scents  have  their  uses,  of  course;  a  notable 
example  of  this  is  the  fondness  of  the  lynx  for 
castoreum,  or  better  still  the  scent  from  the 
oil  stones  of  the  beaver — in  fact  I  have  found 
this  scent  attractive  to  a  number  of  animals, 
including  the  fox,  but  this  is  the  only  case  in 
which  I  would  venture  to  rely  on  scent  alone. 

The  beginner  cannot  do  better  than  to 
secure  a  copy  of  Newhouse's  "Trapper's 
Guide."  It  deals  only  with  the  use  of  steel 
traps,  but  it  gives  the  reader  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  habits  of  the  different  animals,  and 
the  methods  used  to  capture  them.  Apart 
from  that  the  book  is  a  very  interesting  work 
of  its  kind.  Harding's  "Deadfalls  and 
Snares"  also  contains  some  very  good  ideas, 
though  much  of  it  is  of  very  little  practical 
value.  However,  the  reader  should  remember 
that  all  the  knowledge  gained  from  books  will 
not  make  him  a  trapper,  only  actual  exper- 
ience on  the  trap  line,  and  patient  study  on 
animal  signs  and  habits  will  enable  him  to 
choose  correctly  the  proper  place  for  a  set, 
and  so  plant  his  trap  that  the  animal  will  be 
sure  to  step  into  it.  Indeed  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  this  faculty  is  of  an  in- 
stinctive or  subsconcious  nature,  for  while 


I  have  never  possessed  it  in  a  very  high  degree, 
I  have  noticed  that  after  an  absence  of  several 
years  from  the  trap  line,  it  required  some 
time  for  me  to  get  my  hand  in  again;  not 
because  I  had  forgotten  anything  or  was  less 
careful  than  formerly;  it  seemed  just  luck, 
though  I  am  sure  it  wasn't.  The  spring 
pole  is  an  instrument  for  securing  captured 
animals  that  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
books  dealing  with  this  subject,  and  I  believe 
it  deserves  some  attention.  Newhouse  des- 
cribes it  as  a  sapling,  or  a  pole  thrust  into  the 
ground,  bent  over  and  fastened  with  a  hook, 
or  a  notch  cut  in  a  tree.  Now  I  believe  I 
can  speak  with  some  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  it  cost  me  considerable  time  and 
patience  when  a  boy,  and  if  there  is  any  var- 
iety of  sapling  that  will  retain  its  spring  after 
being  bent  for  days,  often  weeks,  and  frozen 
in  that  position,  I  have  yet  to  see  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  contrivance  in  com- 
mon use  is,  or  should  be  called  a  balance 
pole.  It  is  a  pole  ten  feet  or  more  in  length, 
wired  to  the  bole  of  a  tree,  or  set  in  a  crotch 
as  most  convenient,  about  two  thirds  of  its 
length  from  the  butt,  the  short  end  drawn 
down  and  fastened  to  a  stake  with  a  strip  of 
bark,  or  in  any  other  way  that  will  allow  it 
to  be  released  by  the  animals'  struggles. 
;  Balance  poles  used  for  snaring  bears  are 
usually  about  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and 
six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt.  The  butt 
is  raised  and  held  in  position  by  a  pair  of 
shears,  and  the  struggles  of  the  bear  dislodg- 
ing the  shears  allow  the  balance  to  operate. 

Neither  in  snaring  or  in  steel  trapping  is  it 
necessary  that  the  balance  should  be  heavy 
enough  to  raise  the  animal  clear  of  the  ground. 
The  idea  is  that  the  pole  should  play  the  ani- 
mal just  as  an  angler  plays  a  fish,  never  giving 
any  slack,  but  at  the  same  time  not  putting 
any  undue  strain  on  trapchain  or  snare.  The 
balance  pole  is  not  necessary  for  marten. 
A  No.  0  trap  will  hold  any  marten,  and 
although  in  this  I  may  be  wrong  I  believe  it 
is  more  humane  than  to  hang  the  poor  beast 
by  one  foot,  thus  to  suffer  what  must  be  a 
very  painful  death.  The  deadfall  is  the 
cleanest  and  most  humane  method  of  taking 
marten  or  fisher.  They  die  quickly,  with  the 
stump  trap  almost  instantly,  and  the  fur  is 
always  in  good  condition. 

One  argument  in  favour  of  the  balance  for 
marten  is  that  it  lifts  the  furbearer  beyond  the 
reach  of  other  animals,  but  in  the  average 
marten  country  of  the  west,  the  snowfall  is 
so  heavy  and  continuous  that  its  use  is  out 
of  the  question.    Moreover,  where  one  takes 
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into  consideration  the  length  of  the  trapchain, 
trap  and  catch  it  is  obvious  that  no  ordinary 
pole  will  lift  it  beyond  the  spring  of  a  wolf, 
wolverine  or  lynx. 

The  wolverine  is  the  greatest  marauder 
and  although  he  will  sometimes  pass  up  a 
frozen  marten  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  deadfall 
his  bump  of  curiosity  is  so  well  developed, 
that  should  he  see  one  suspended  just  within 
reach  something  would  surely  happen. 

Next  to  the  wolverine  the  shrew  mouse  is 
the  greatest  pest  that  the  marten  trapper  has 
to  contend  with.  These  little  creatures  will 
not  only  clean  up  the  bait  in  a  pen  or  deadfall 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  but,  what  is  much 
more  serious,  will  burrow  into  and  strip  the 
fur  off  any  animal  caught  and  allowed  to 
become  covered  with  snow.  Frequently  old 
pens  and  deadfalls  become  so  infested  with 
them  that  it  is  necessary,  to  use  poison  or 
abandon  the  set.  -When  using  poison  a 
Y%  inch  auger  should  be  carried;  with  this 
bore  a  hole  into  the  tree  in  which  the  dead- 
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fall  is  cut  or  against  which  the  pen  is  built* 
and  load  it  with  poisoned  meat.  The  meat 
should  be  well  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  so  that  the  furbearers  cannot  reach  it. 
However,  the  surest  way  to  avoid  loss  is  to 
visit  the  traps  regularly  and  often,  especially 
in  snowy  weather.  I  notice  that  writers  on 
this  subject  strongly  emphasise  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  traps.  Now  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  is  possible  so  to  conceal  a  trap  that 
an  animal  cannot  detect  its  presence.  Of 
course  when  setting  for  animals  of  a  sus- 
picious nature  every  precaution  should  be 
taken,  but  even  then  I  believe  the  test  of  a 
trapper's  skill  is  not  so  much  in  his  ability 
to  conceal  the  trap  as  in  his  success  in  divert- 
ing the  animal's  attention  from  it.  In  my 
own  practice  I  never  cover  a  marten  trap,  but 
build  my  pen  long  and  narrow,  so  that  the 
marten  will  back  out.  Of  course  he  sees 
the  trap,  and  on  entering  will  probably  avoid 
it,  but  having  secured  the  bait,  he  forgets 
the  trap  and  backs  into  it. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


f*uery — 1.  Should  skunk  be  turned  fur 
side  out  when  taking  them  to  your  dealer. 

2.  Would  you  give  me  some  good  sets  for 
white  weasel  and  also  tell  me  which  is  the 
best  bait  to  us^? 

R.  J.  M. 

Dorval,  P.Q. 

Answer — 1.  Skunk  should  be  cased  flesh 
side  out  and  when  dry  it  is  not  necessary  to 
turn  them — in  fact  most  dealers  prefer  them 
flesh  side  out. 

2.  The  best  set  for  white  weasels  is  to 
make  little  cubby  sets  wherever  you  think 
the  animals  are  likely  to  travel.  Weasels 
are  not  hard  to  trap,  having  no  fear  of  man, 
and  if  only  weasels  are^  expected  it  is  not 
necessary  to  cover  the  trap.  They  are  very 
light  in  weight  and  for  this  reason  the  trap 
must  spring  very  easih,  so  easily  in  fact  as 
to  almost  catch  a  mouse  if  it  touches  the  pan. 

Weasels  are  very  cleanly,  and  though  not 
aquatic  they  will  enter  the  water  readily  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing  and  washing,  and  when 
trapped  they  will  take  to  the  water  in  the 
same  way  that  a  mink  does. 

Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  mice,  and 
rabbits,  birds,  etc.,  when  they  are  lucky 
enough  to  make  a  kill. 

Wherever  mice  are  plentiful  is  the  place 
to  set  your  traps,  such  as  around  old  barns, 


etc.-  Water  ways,  especially  small  streams 
all  furnish  plenty  of  good  sets  among  the  log 
jams  and  upturned  roots  along  the  banks. 
When  travelling  overland,  away  from  old 
buildings  or  creeks  the  next  best  place  to  set 
your  traps  is  among  rock  slides  or  stone  piles. 
Don't  expect  the  weasel  to  have  a  regular 
runway.  They  are  liable  to  stay  around  some 
place  where  mice  are  plentiful  for  a  week  and 
then  travel  for  miles  before  they  stop  again. 
My  experience  is  that  they  keep  on  the  move 
all  winter  and  if  your  traps  are  set  in  good 
places  you  are  bound  to  have  more  or  less 
success. 

I  remember  once  a  weasel  passed  one  of 
my  marten  traps  up  in  the  hills  and  ran  for 
six  miles  until  he  came  to  my  next  trap,  down 
in  the  settlement.  He  followed  my  broken 
trail  all  the  way  down,  and  if  he  had  not 
investigated  the  trap  that  caught  him  he 
might  have  run  for  another  six  miles  before 
he  stopped. 

One  trapping  guide  I  read  recently,  put 
out  by  a  well  known  firm,  advises  the  trapper 
to  find  the  weasels'  trails  and  set  the  traps 
on  these  trails.  This  is  hopelessly  misleading. 
You  have  only  to  follow  a  weasel  track  in 
the  snow  to  realize  how  much  a  creature  of 
moods  a  weasel  is,  resembling  a  mink  in  this 
respect. 
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This  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  an  animal 
is  necessary  before  you  can  trap  them  success- 
fully. 

In  laying  out  your  line  run  it  along  creek 
banks,  making  your  sets  in  log  jams  and  hol- 
low stumps.  If  there  are  any  old  buildings 
in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  deserted  logging 
camps,  etc.,  these  will  all  furnish  good  places 
to  set  traps  at. 

A  few  years  ago,  on  a  small  creek  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long  I  caught  over  fifty 
weasels  in  one  winter.  There  were  lots  of 
mice  among  the  old  logs  and  rocks,  and  I 
caught  every  weasel  that  hunted  through 
that  territory.  If  you  set  your  traps  where 
mice  are  plentiful,  you  will  find  weasels  will 
visit  these  places  all  winter,  not  staying  very 
long  perhaps  but  crossing  and  criss  crossing 
through  the  surrounding  district. 

Fish  oil  makes  an  attractive  scent.  The 
bait  must  be  fresh.  A  musty  bait  has  verj 
little  attraction. 

Blood  is  at  all  times  the  most  potent  lure 
you  can  use.  When  setting  out  my  trap 
down  in  the  settled  country  I  put  my  bait 
(rabbits,  squirrels,  chicken  intestines,  etc.) 
in  a  coal  oil  can  and  mix  with  them  any  blood 
I  have,  fish  oil,  etc.,  and  carry  the  can  round 
with  me,  packing  my  traps  in  a  pack  sack. 
The  bait  should  be  fastened  to  the  back  of 
the  pen  with  a  nail  or  sharp  stick,  as  a  weasel 
will  always  carry  anything  away  to  eat  if  it 
can.  An  old  trapper  once  told  me  that 
Toasted  cheese  was  the  best  bait  that  he  had 
ever  used  for  weasels,  but  so  far  I  have  never 
tried  it,  though  I  have  caught  muskrats  with 
it. 

Almost  any  sized  trap  will  hold  a  weasel, 
and  either  the  No.  0  or  1  are  the  most  used. 
Some  trappers  prefer  a  No.  13^  as  then  the 
weasel  is  caught  across  the  body  and  killed 
instantly.  On  the  other  hand  when  killed" 
and  frozen  in  this  position  they  are  hard  to 
remove  from  the  traps  without  damaging 
them. 

Trusting  this  will  be  of  some  use  to  you. 

H.  C.  H. 

Query — I  am  very  interested  in  your  book, 
Rod  and  Gun,  and  am  asking  a  few  questions. 
I  live  in  a  hilly  country,  the  streams  are  not 
wide,  sometimes  a  yard-  and  a  half.  Is  it 
a  suitable  place  for  mink  and  raccoon? 
Please  tell  me  of  five  sets  for  each  if  you  can. 
Also  give  me  the  tracks  of  skunk,  rabbit  and 
weasel. 

What  is  the  best  gun  for  a  boy  of  twelve  to 
have. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  W.  S. 


Answer — Should  be  suitable  for  mink  and 
coon.  I  have  caught  mink  on  streams  that 
were  not  a  foot  and  a  half  wide.  If  there  are 
any  fish  in  the  streams  there  are  probably 
some  mink  anyway.  Copies  of  Rod  and  Gun 
have  been  sent  you  and  these  contain  much  of 
the  information  for  which  you  have  asked. 
Some  coon  sets  appear  in  this  issue.  The 
cut  below  illustrates  weasel  tracks.  The 
tracks  always  run  in 
£^  pairs,  and  are  made  by 

the  hind  feet,  which 
tilf*  tread  in  the  same  place 
w  that  the  front  feet  did- 

The  length  between  the 
"jumps"  varies  with 
the  size  of  the  weasel, 
running  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  inches. 

Don't  be  discoura- 
ged if  you  cannot  find 
the  tracks  of  mink  or 
coon,  as  these  animals 
sometimes  travel  in 
the  water  for  quite  a 
I  If  way,*   and  so  do  not 

leave  any  tracks.  Set 
^  fc»  your  traps  as  carefully 
as  you  can  and  don't 
disturb  things  more 
than  you  can  help. 
Write  to  some  of  the 
firms    advertising  in 

\A/  r  A  c  CI       ^oc*  anc*  ^un  anc* 

W  tnOuL  •   will    send  you  their 

trapping  guides,  which 

will  help  you  to  get  an  idea  of  the  various 

animals. 

The  Boy  Scouts  rifle  advertised  in  this 
magazine  should  be  just  the  thing  you  are 
looking  for.  * 

H.  C.  H. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 

A  CORRECTION 

We  regret  an  error  which  appeared  in  our 
December  issue  in  the  article  entitiled  Ran- 
dom Notes  Concerning  the  Big  Six  Shooters, 
by  Ashley  Haines.  The  last  target  shown 
with  the  article  read  six  shots  at  10  yards. 
This  should  have  read  six  shots  from  rest  at 
60  yards — a  very  different  thing.  And  in 
the  January  issue  Alfred  Loetscher's  target 
was  shot  at  the  range  of  55  yards  instead  of 
at  25  yards.  The  black  spot  on  the  lower 
left  hand  part  of  the  target  is  not  a  bullet 
hole. 


FOR  "Ahh 

hovens 

of  tec 
OUTO'BOORS 


SALT  AND  PEPPER  SHAKER 

To  make  a  salt  and1  pepper  caster  for  camp 
use,  cut  a  piece  of  bamboo  three  inches  on 
each  side  of  a  joint.  Obtain  some  pieces  of 
tin  and  puncture  them  with  holes.    Fit  these 


CORD  OR  WIRE  FOR  HOLDING  ENDS  IN  PLACE" 


ONE  METHOD  OF  MAKING 
TOP  FOR  SALT  AND  PEPPER 
SHAKER.  THE  TOP  OF  MOST 
ANY  GOOD  SIZED  ROUND  TIN 
WILL  DO  /WD  CUT  OfTAS  SHOWN 


on  each  end  of  the  bamboo.  If  a  stopper  is 
required  a  small  piece  of  metal  just  a  shade 
smaller  than  the  tin  top  can  be  placed  over 
the  top  of  the  bamboo  before  the  top  is  fitted 
on. 


HINT  TO  A  BOATMAN 
When   rough   weather    forces  you 
moor  your  larger  craft  in  deep  water 

WHISTLE  SOLDERED  IN  TOP 


your  buoy  attach  a  large  tin  can,  a  large 
carbide  tin  or  a  five  gallon  gas  tin  will  serve 
very  well.  Attach  to  the  side  with  the  open 
end  eight  or  ten  inches  beneath  the  water. 
At  the  top  a  hole  is  cut  large  enough  to  admit 
the  mouth  of  a  small  whistle.  The  whistle 
is  soldered  in.  Every  wave  that  rolls  in 
forces  the  air  through  the  whistle  and  its 
shrieks  may  easily  be  traced. 

F.  Oulton  Hammond. 


CABIN  BUNK 

Here  is  an  idea  for  a  good  healthy  bunk 
for  a  cabin.  To  begin  with  you  make  the 
bunk  with  board  sides,  ends  and  bottom. 
Do  not  however,  make  the  sides  or  ends  very 
high.  Get  spruce,  pine  or  cedar  limbs  about 
one  foot  square  and  begin  laying  them  at  the 
head  of  the  bunk  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees. 
Lay  them  one  against  the  other  the  whole 


MM 


M  ETHOD  OF  ATTACHING 
SHEETING  FOR  COVERj) 


night  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  duty  to 
have   to   hunt   around  for  moorings.  To 


IN  FILLING  BUNK  KEfPTHE 
ENDS  OF  BRANCHES  TURNED  DOWN. 

length  of  the  bunk.  When  you  have  one 
layer  make  another  on  top  of  that  so  that  you 
will  have  two  layers  of  limbs.  Next  take 
a  sheet  and  put  over  this  tacking  it  to  the 
ends  and  sides.    You  can  also  make  a  pillow 
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from  piae  aeedles  which  will  be  very  fragrant 
a«d  induce  sleep.    J.  Ward. 

THE  CAMP  FIRE 


Some  fellows  when  camping  out  al  way 


cut  the  wood  for  their  fires  into  short  logs, 
but  by  far  the  best  way  is  to  chop  it  to  about 
four  foot  lengths  and  burn  it  in  the  fashion 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Keep  pushing 
the  ends  toward  the  centre  as  they  burn  away 
and  you  will  have  a  good  fire  all  the  time 
without  the  trouble  of  cutting  short  legs. 
Always  store  away  plenty  of  dry  lighting 
wood  at  night  in  case  of  rain  in  the  morning. 

When  sleeping  out,  especially  for  the  first 
time,  the  ground  seems  very  hard  and  one 
generally  wakens  up  feeling  very  stiff.  A 
good  idea  to  lessen  this  feeling  is  to  scoop 
away  the  earth  just  where  the  hip  and  should- 
er bones  will  lie  so  that  they  can  rest  in  the 
hollow  parts.  I  always  do  this  when  camp- 
ing out  and  sleep  much  more  comfortably 
than  I  would  on  the  flat- ground. 

Percy  G.  Peerless. 


In  his  New  Year's  message  to  the  Alpine 
Club  this  year  Mr.  Arthur  O.  Wheeler,  the 
club's  director  expresses  his  thankfulness  and 
appreciation  and  that  of  the  club  members  to 
those  who  are  returning  after  having  fought 
the  great  fight  for  freedom,  at  the  same  time 
recording  the  sorrow  felt  at  the  loss  of  those 
who,  dying,  have  won  immortal  fame.  Of  the 
oae  hundred  and  thirteen  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club  of  Canada  who  have  served,  eleven 
will  never  again  answer  to  the  early  morning 
roll  call  amidst  the  Great  Hills.  Though 
having  come  through  the  trying  period  of  the 
war  a  bit  crippled,  the  club  is  still  strong  and 
ready  to  welcome  back  to  its  camp  fires  the 
long  absent  heroes,  men  and  women,  who  will 


soon  be  returning  from  overseas.  It  is  pro- 
posed next  summer  to  hold  a  "Victory  Camp" 
to  express  the  club's  rejoicing  at  the  triumph 
of  the  cause  of  the  Allied  Nations,  their  deep 
sorrow  for  the  dead,  and  to  consider  best  how 
the  absent  members  may  be  welcomed  home. 
This  camp  may  most  appropriately  be  held 
at  the  summit  of  the  Yoho  Pass  where  the 
initial  camp  of  the  club  was  held  in  1906. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  "Welcome  Home" 
camp  in  1920  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
mighty  Mt.  Assiniboine.  Mr.  Wheeler  is 
anxious  that  as  many  members  as  possible 
may  meet  next  summer  at  the  Victory  Camp 
in  order  by  concerted  action  to  make  the  camp 
of  1920  the  occasion  it  is  worthy  of  being  made. 


It  is  our  intention  to  make  this  tCennel  Department  bigger  and  better  than  ever;  more 
interesting  and  instructive  to.  the  owners  of  dogs  and  more  interesting  to  breeders  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium.  As  Rod  and  Gun  has  a  good  circulation  from  coast  to  coast  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  States,  and  reaches  that  class  01  red-blooded  sportsmen  who  admire  agood  dog, 
breeders  will  find  these  pages  particularly  effective  in  disposing  of  their  stock.  List  your 
kennels  in  these  columns  and  take  advantage  of  this  active  market. 


THE  MAPLE  LEAF  KENNEL  CLUB'S  INITIAL  SHOW,  HELD 
AT  TORONTO,  JANUARY  2nd  and  3rd,  1919 

G.  G. 


IN  the  way  of  dog  shows  the  introductory 
event  put  on  by  this  club  may  be  consid- 
ered a  success.  The  Maple  Leaf  Kennel. 
Club  is  a  recent  organization  of  Toronto 
fanciers  for  the  purpose  of  putting  new  life 
into  dog  show  matters  in  that  city.  The  older 
organization,  the  Toronto  Kennel  Club, 
however  appeared  to  co-operate  harmoniously 
with  the  new  club's  efforts — offering  at  this 
show  their  special  prizes  to  members.  The 
judges  selected  were  two  well  known  Anglo- 
Americans  from  down  New  York  way.  The 
gentlemanly  Charlie  Hopton  has  been  seen 
here  before  while  Chas.  Trayford  made  his 
first  appearance  before  Toronto  fanciers  at 
this  show.  The  latter's  placings  in  some 
cases  did  not  appear  to  meet  with  the  favor 
of  some  of  the  ring  siders  but  no  judge  can 
give  complete  satisfaction.  The  venue,  or 
place  where  the  show  was  held,  was  an  im- 
provement on  those  of  late  years.  This  was 
the  three  storey  modern,  well  lit,  clean, 
factory  building  adjoining  the  Gayety  Theatre 
on  Richmond  street. 

The  only  fault  found  was  in  the  small  size 
of  the  judging  rings,  especially  so  was  this 
the  case  when  it  came  to  the  variety  classes. 

The  benching  was  spacious,  strong  and 
clean  so  that  the  dogs  were  on  show  to  advan- 


tage to  those  \isiting  the  show  to  see  thor- 
ough-bred dogs. 

English  bulldogs,  Boston  terriers  and 
collies  drew  the  largest  entry  at  this  show, 
followed  closely  by  Airedales.  The  fancy 
in  these  four  breeds  is  very  keen  in  Toronto 
and  in  Ontario  so  that  one  can  always  see 
at  any  special  all-breed  show  here,  something 
interesting. 

To  take  the  readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  on  a 
short  visit  to  the  dog  show  let  us  imagine 
we  are  passing  through  the  main  entrance  on 
to  the  first  floor.  The  front  end  of  this  flat 
was  given  over  to  the  display  of  the  wares  of 
the  Happy  Dog  Supply  Co.  Beypnd  came 
the  exhibit  of  large  dogs,  about  a  half  dozen 
splendid  specimens  each  of  Russian  wolf- 
hounds, Newfoundlands  and  mastiffs,  a  pair 
of  English  setters,  Irish  setters,  pointers, 
bloodhounds  and  fox  hounds,  and  one  old 
English  sheepdog  or  bob-tail,  a  splendid 
specimen  and  something  new  to  Ontario  dog 
shows. 

The  front  end  of  the  second  floor  was  par- 
titioned off  and  here  in  a  more  quiet  atmos- 
phere one  could  view  all  the  toys  of  fashion, 
the  Peke,  the  Pom,  poodles,  little  terriers  and 
fragile  Italian  greyhounds.  Outside  in  the 
main  hall  of  this  flat  were  benched  the  large 
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exhibit  of  the  popular  Boston  terrier  and  the 
many  fine  specimens  show  the  keen  rivalry 
of  the  fancy  in  this  breed.  In  the  centre  of 
the  floor  was  a  judging  ring  and  here  could  be 
seen  the  celebrated  Charlie  Hopton  going  over 
a  class  of  dogs  up  for  judgment.  To  the 
casual  spectator  it  is  very  interesting  and  a 
source  of  mystery  the  way  a  judge  goes 
through  a  class  of  dogs;  the  way  the  judge 
makes  the  dogs  go  around,  forward  and  back 
and  over,  here  and  there,  pair  up  and  then 
each  one  do  its  own  individual  performance  or 
posing,  reminds  one  of  a  country  or  square 
dance  and  as  a  ring  master,  Hopton  certainly 
gives  the  ringsider  his  money's  worth. 

On  the  third  floor  were  benched  all  the  fine 
English  bulldogs,  collies,  Airedales,  fox 
terriers  and  spaniels.  There  was  not  a  large 
showing  of  spaniels  or  in  fact  any  of  the  gun 
dogs  at  this  show.  In  the  ring  on  this  floor 
Mr.  Trayford  in  a  grey  check  suit  and  spats 
and  with  his  ruddy  complexion  gave  one  an 
impression  of  the  typical  English  kennelman. 

Dr.  Villeneuve  of  Montreal  attended  the 
show  with  a  string  of  well-known  Montreal 
dogs  including  the  good  pointer,  Ch.  Perdreau, 
whom  we  have  commented  upon  in  former^ 
issues,  also  the  setter,  Sonora  Shamrock. 

He  had  a  brace  of  English  bulldogs  including 
the  great  Kersal  King  who  at  this  show  went 
to  best  dog  in  show.  At  the  Montreal  show 
last  year  Kersal  King  was  criticised  by  the 
Montrealers,  while  it  was  admitted  that  he 
had  a  wonderful  head  and  front,  as  being  a 
cripple  in  hindquarters.  However,  the  doctor 
now  has  this  dog  in  the  best  of  condition  to 
cover  this  defect,  rolling  fat.  Still  it  was 
noticed  that  King  was  not  a  very  sound  or 
active  mover,  evidently  from  the  lack  of  good 
muscle.  The  doctor  also  had  Mr.  Aitken's 
wire  fox  terrier,  Raby's  Model,  Mr.  Powes- 
land's  Barnyard  Queenie  and  Alf  Lepine's 
Maiden  Corporal.  Raby's  Model,  who  did 
so  well  at  the  last  C.  N.  Exhibition  show,  at 
this  show  took  winners  bitch,  also  best  fox 
terrier  in  show,  beating  the  good  winning  dog, 
Mickey's  Model.  Vanguard  Queenie  was 
second  bitch  while  Maiden  Corporal  was  also 
well  up  in  the  winnings.  Altogether  the 
Montreal  dogs  were  a  splendid  lot  showing 
the  results  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
Montreal  fanciers  go  into  the  game. 

Alf.  Delmont,  the  widely  known  handler 
and  judge,  Was  up  from  New  York  to  see 
the  show  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  eye  to 
business  in  the  way  of  pick  ups.  Mr.  Del- 
mont knows  we  breed  some  good  dogs  in 
Canada.    Toronto's  sensational  Boston  ter- 


rier, Mr.  Levack's  Count  Dee  Cee,  unbeaten 
this  past  year,  met  defeat  by  Joyce's  Prince 
a  counterpart  of  the  Count,  but  cleaner  in 
face,  developing  wrinkles  giving  him  a  too 
bully  appearance.  There  were  a  lot  Of  fine 
Bostons  at  this  show  and  the  decisions  were 
closely  watched  and  commented  upon  by  the 
fanciers  present. 

In  Airedales  there  were  some  interesting  and 
instructive  decisions  in  puppies.  In  puppy 
dogs  I  had  looked  for  Claycliff  Sentry,  the 
eight  months'  son  of  C.  H.  Claycliff  Swell 
Lady  and  Silver  Birch  Sensation  to  go  first 
but  judge  Trayiord  evidently  saw  something 
in  Silver  Birch  Nipper  the  11  months  son 
of  the  sensational  Ch.  Silver  Birch  Banker, 
for  after  looking  him  over  most  carefully 
and  repeatedly,  using  all  his  efforts  to  make 
him  show  he  finally  gave  him  the  blue  ribbon 
and  Sentry  got  second.  Sentry  has  much 
the  cleaner  head,  was  put  down  in  splendid 
form,  stepping  right  out  and  shoeing  to  per- 
fection, whereas  Nipper  was  in  poor  form, 
would  not  show  at  all,  in  fact  appeared  sick. 
However,  this  is  the  way  Nipper's  sire  started 
his  show  career  so  that  this  pup  may  turn  out 
better  than  his  present  appearance  would 
indicate. 

1 1  will  be  most  interesting  to  see  these  two 
come  together  in  the  future.  Sentry  is 
worth  watching. 

In  puppies  bitches  Mistress  Oorang,  a  7 
months'  daughter  of  Morning  Commander, 
was  the  attraction  oi  all  Airedales  and  it  was 
freely  said  she  should  go  far,  yet  only  got 
2nd,  Claycliff  Lady  Bird,  a  litter  sister  to 
C.  Sentry,  taking  1st.  Mistress  had  the 
better  body  and  back,  ear,  color  and  expres- 
sion while  Lady  Bird  failed  noticeably  in  loin. 
I  wish  here  to  point  out  how  this  decision  of 
Mr.  Trayford's  was  reversed  by  Mr.  Hopton 
in  an  indirect  way.  A  good  pair  of  pups  are 
this  Lady  Bird  and  her  brother  Sentry,  with 
Sentry  much  the  better  of  the  two.  In  the 
puppy  variety  class  both  Sentry  and  Mistress 
Oorang  came  up  for  competition  before 
Hopton  who  placed  Mistress  over  Sentry. 

Now  if  Mistress  can  beat  Sentry  she  surely 
should  beat  Lady  Bird  also. 

I  understand  there  was  another  similar 
interesting  reversal  of  decisions  between 
the  two  judges  in  English  bulldogs. 

In  the  older  Airedales  that  good  pair, 
Broomhill  Defender  and  Defiance,  both  by 
Morning  Admiration,  took  premier  places  in 
most  everything.  A  new  dog,  Birchcliffe 
Barrister,  is  a  very  attractive  one  who  with 
more  substance  would  make  some  dog. 
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QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Will  you  please  give  me  your  opinion  of 
what  is  the  matter  with  my  dog.  I  pur- 
chased a  sleigh  dog  about  two  months  old 
and  after  I  had  it  home  a  few  weeks  I  noticed 
that  the  dog  would  scratch  and  pull  his  hair 
out  so  I  washed  the  dog  every  few  da\s  and 
put  a  carbolic  ointment  on,  which,  however, 
seemed  to  have  no  effect  on  it.  The  legs 
seem  to  be  the  worst  place.  I  have  two  more 
dogs,  one  of  them  a  pointer  which  has  the 
disease,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  very  bad.  It  seems 
like  a  sort  of  dandruff. 

F.  A.  H. 

Reply — Doubtless  your  dogs  have  eczema. 
The  liver  needs  stumulating,  so  if  there  is  a 
druggist  handy  have  him  mix  you  a  powder 
of  eunomy  n,  5  grains  for  9  medium  sized  dog, 
two  or  three  for  a  small  dog.  Follow  this  up 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  the  following  mixture 
daily . — 

Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  1  drachm, 
Iodide  of  Potash,  1  drahm,  Acetate  of  Potash, 
4  drachms,  Infusion  of  Gentian  cone.  1  ounce. 


A  NEW  HUNTING  TERRITORY 


The  above  picture  reproduced  from  a 
photograph  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  the 
new  hunting  district  opened  up  in  the  Opasa- 
tika    Region    of    Northern    Ontario.  The 


Add  water  to  make  eight  ounces.  If  the 
skin  is  sore  and  wet  rub  such  places  with 
boracic  acid  ointment;  oleate  of  zinc  ointment 
is  better.  Keep  the  dog's  system  built  up 
with  good  food  and  use  clean  fresh  meat. 
After  the  first  week  see  that  the  dogs  get 
exercised.  It  may  take  two  or  three  months 
to  cure  eczema. — Editor. 


I  have  a  foxhound  two  years  old  who  by 
all  appearances  seems  to  be  in  good  health 
yet  on  several  occasions  after  an  hour's 
hunting  he  has  collapsed  and  has  had  to  be 
taken  back  to  his  kennel.  After  being  in 
his  pen  an  hour  or  so  he  completely  recovers 
This  dog  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  developed 
in  his  hind  quarters  neither  does  he  carry 
his  tail  up  in  the  usual  hound  style.  Would 
these  faults  indicate  kidney  trouble?  Per- 
haps some  reader  who  has  had  a  similar 
experience  would  enlighten  me. 

Sportsman. 


territory  is  north  of  Opasatiki  Station  on  the 
new  Transcontinental  route  between  Toronto 
and  Winnipeg,  and  91  miles  west  of  Cochrane. 
The  above  trophy  has  a  spread  of  553^  inches, 
has  26  points  and  a  width  of  antler  of  16 
inches.  The  head  is  one  of  many  secured  in 
this  year's  open  season. 


Swarms  of  European  birds  visit  Palestine 
in  winter  and  many  breed  there.  The  cranes, 
as  in  Dante's  fine  line,  still  pass  the  winter 
"trailing  their  long-drawn  line  across  the 
sky,"  and  in  the  spring  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
is  heard  in  the  land.  « 

The  Holy  Land  is  appropriately  a  strong 
hold  of  the  pigeon  family;  turtle  doves  are 
found,  the  wood  pigeon  comes  in  myriads  in 
winter,  and  the  common  pidgeon,  the  true 
dove  of  Scripture,  is  still  abundant,  both  wild 
and  tame,  throughout  the  country.  As  a 
contrast  to  these,  "every  raven  after  his  kind," 
the  crow  tribe  of  several  species  is  in  abund- 
ance, and  birds  of  prey,  from  the  great  giffon 
vulture,  the  "eagle"  of  Scripture,  to  the 
sparrow  hawk,  are  a  feature  of  the  country. 

In  the  deep,  tropical  Jordan  Valley  we  find 
a  sort  of  aviary  of  real  tropical  birds,  which 
found  there  a  refuge  from  the  last  glacial 
epoch — the  lovely  little  suft  bird,  or  "Jericho 
humming  bird,"  the  land-feeding,  white- 
breasted  kingfisher  and  a  speciesjof  gregari- 
ousjthrush. 
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Sar  to  Peace 


Use  the  Employment  Offices! 

A  Message  to  Canadian  Employers  from  the 
Director  of  Repatriation 

The  biggest  problem  that  Canada  has  to  face  in  the  coming  months  is  the 
problem  of  employment.  The  cessation  of  war-work,  the  demobilization  of  the 
fighting  forces  jointly  mean  that  almost  half-a-million  workers  will  have  to  be 
re-absorbed  into  our  commercial  and  industrial  life.  It  is  in  Canada's  best  interests 
to  ensure  that  this  resettlement  and  readjustment  takes  place  as  speedily,  smoothly 
and  efficiently  as  possible. 


The  Employment  Offices  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  establishing,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Provinces,  are  therefore  not  an  experiment, 
but  a  national  necessity.  They  will  prove  to  be 
just  as  great  a  national  asset  to  Canada  as  they 
have  been  to  other  countries. 

Canada's  Employment  Offices  will  be  64  in 
number — a  complete  nation-wide  chain  from 
coast  to  coast.  They  will  be  located  in  all 
centres  of  10,000  people  and  over — and  wher- 
ever the  need  for  them  exists.  More  than  one- 
half  are  already  in  operation. 

Through  these  Government  Employment 
Offices,  all  persons  in  need  of  employment, 
both  male  and  female,  soldier  and  war-worker 
will  be  placed  in  touch  with  §uch  positions  as 
are  available. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  have  these 
offices  run  on  uniform,  business-like  methods^. 
The  supervisor  and  interviewers  in  each  office 
are  being  secured.  The  supervisor  and  inter- 
viewers in  each  office  take  care  that  an  employer's 
particular  needs  are  promptly  filled.  They  en- 
deavor to  supply  only  such  help  as  an  employer 


can  confidently  take  on- 
right  position. 


-the  right  man  for  the 


Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  service 
rendered,  the  Government  Employment  Offices 
will  warrant  the  heartiest  co-operation  and 
support  on  the  part  of  the  employers  of  labor. 

The  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments 
recognize  that  the  whole  success  of  Employment 
Offices  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  em- 
ployers give  this  co-operation  and  support. 

They  therefore  urge  employers  to  do  three 
important  things.: 

(1)  To  seek  first  from  the  local  Employment 
Office  whatever  class  of  help  they  may  need. 

(2)  To  fill  out  as  completely  as  possible  and 
mail  promptly  the  postcard  which  will  be  sent 
each  week  to  every  concern  of  25  or  more  em- 
ployees showing  (a)  the  payroll  of  the  previous 
week;  (b)  changes  in  staff  and  the  nature  of  the 
occupations. 

(3)  To  refer  complaints  and  dissatisfaction 
promptly  to  the  Provincial  Superintendent  of . 
Labor  or  to  the  local  Employment  Office. 


The  Repatriation  Committee 


OTTAWA 


Director  of 
Repatriation 


HAMILTON  GUN  CLUB 

TTThe  event  for  the  club  championship  over  the 
Fulfordjtraps  brought  out  a  large  attendance  of  both 
members  and  spectators  to  the  Hamilton  Gun  club,  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  21st.  The  weather  conditions  were 
ideal,  and  reminded  one  of  spring,  instead  of  Dec.  25th. 
It  was  a  fifteen-bird  event  and,  in  order  to  finish  out 
the  program,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  rule  that 
after  a  contestant  had  two  misses  he  dropped  out, 
and  after  the  eighth  target  it  was  to  miss  and  out. 
There  were  twenty  entries  and  the  eighth  peg,  the 
field  narrowed  down  to  H.  Lennox,  J.  Gomph,  M.  Carr, 
and  D.  Konkle.  Carr  was  eliminated  on  the  ninth 
bird,  while  Lennox  went  down  on  the  tenth.  It  was  a 
fight  between  Konkle  and  Gomph  up  to  thirteenth 
bird,  when  Konkle  drew  a  fast  one  and  missed.  It 
was  then  up  to  Gomph  to  get  the  next  two  straight 
which  he  did,  thereby  winning  the  gold  medal.  Gomph 
had  had  his  eye  on  this  particular  honor  quite  awhile 
and  has  been  close  up  a  number  of  times  before.  He 
was  in  great  form  and,  with  the  runner  up.  Konkle, 
put  on  a  lively  race  which  will  not  be  duplicated  for  a 
while. 

A  five  point  sweep  also  was  very  interesting  and 
resulted  in  a  tie  between  Bert  Smyth,  L.  Lennox  and  T. 
W.  Barnes  with  straight  scores,  and  who  divided  the 
prize. 

The  scores  were : 

Champ.  Sweep 
Shot  at  Broke 

H.Lennox   10  9  5 

N.  Long   8  6 

E.Sturt   7  5  4 

M«Goodale   5  3  2 

W.Dillon   7  5  3 

L.Graham   8  7 

G.  Beattie   8  7 

J.Stroud   7  5  4 

J.  Gomph   15  15  4 

M.  Carr   9  8  4 

Dr.  Wilson   7  4 

A.  Parmenter   8  7 

D.  Konkle   13  12  4 

T.W.Barnes   8  7  5 

C.Syer   8  7  4 

J.  Hunter   5  3  4 

B.  Smyth   8  8  5 

Dr.  Green   8  7  4 

C.  Linkert   5  3  I 

H.  Newman   5  3  4 

J.Smith   2 


HOLIDAY  SHOOT  AT  JORDAN  STATION^ 

The  annual  New  Year's  shoot  of  the  Jordan  Gun 
Club  was  held  on  Wednesday,  January  1st,  in  weather 
that  was  foggy  and  rainy  and  made  shooting  at  flying 
targets  exceedingly  difficult,  as  the  scores  will  show.  A 
large  crowd  of  trap  shooting  enthusiasts  was  present 
in  spite  of  the  adverse  weather  conditions  and  while 
all  those  shooting  received  a  good  wetting,  they  never- 
theless seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport  immensely  and 
everybody  shot  through  to  the  finish. 

Shot  at  Broke 

M.  Honsberger   50  42 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   50  42 

P.  Wismer   50  38 

S.  Church   50  40 

S.  Honsberger   50  40 

W  Moyer   50  39 

W.  Nicholson   50  30 

A.  Rubel   50  31 

W.  Reed   50  26 

C.Martin  t  s   50  34 

E.  Fisher   50  42 

S  Southward   30  20 

J.  Cline   20  15 

N.  P.  Moyer   40  27 

A.  Haynes   20  8 

M.Williams   10  4 

G.  Loney   20  12 

W.  Scull   10  4 


NEW  YEAR'S  DAY  RIFLE  SHOOT 

Although  New  Year's  afternoon  was  anything  but 
pleasant  for  sport,  those  who  gathered  at  George  Camp- 
bell's on  the  River  Road,  near  St.  Thomas,  were  well 
repaid  when  they  tried  their  skill  with  the  .22  rifle. 
Some  had  not  pulled  a  trigger  for  years,  and  were 
rather  surprised  with  their  marksmanship. 

The  best  individual  shot  made  was  by  David 
Thompson,  the  first  one  to  shoot,  his  first  shot  striking 
the  bull's  eye  exactly  in  the  centre.  Curtis  Campbell 
had  the  best  average  making  the  excellent  score  of  84 
points  out  of  a  possible  100.  Considering  that  each 
contestant  shot  off-hand  and  faced  a  strong,  cold  wind 
the  scores  made  were  very  creditable  and  were  remark- 
able for  their  closeness.  They  were  as  follows:  George 
Campbell,  73;  Curtis  Campbell,  84;  Neil  Campbell,  77; 
Frank  Curtis,  80;  Thos.  McGaw,  72;  Frank  McGaw,  79; 
James  O'Brien,  71;  George  Turner,  76;  Everett  Green, 
68;  D.  S.  Thompson,  75;  F.  E.  Thompson,  81. 


JORDAN  GUN  CLUB 

The  Jordan  Gun  Club  held  the  opening  shoot  of  the 
winter  season  on  Christmas  afternoon  and  while  the 
weather  was  not  favorable  to  high  scores,  nevertheless 
some  very  good  scores  were  made  by  the  men  who  were 
able  to  go  "over  the  top"  after  their  attacks  on  several 
big  turkey  dinners. 
Those  shooting  and  their  names  were  as  follows : 
Names  Shot  at  Broke. 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   50  45 

P.  Wismer   50  38 

D.Price   50  37 

W.  Moyer   50  37 

F.  Church   50  37 

M.  Honsberger   50  35 

D.  Troup   50  32 

J.Troup  ■.   50  32 

A.  Rubel   50  32 

A.Troup   50  30 

,W.  Nicholson   50  25 

W.  Reed   50  26 

R.  Pollock   50  24 

H.Troup   40  20 

H.  Hickadon   20  12 

W,  Troup   20  11 

G.  Loney   10  5 


HAMILTON  GUN  CLUB 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  president  and 
vice-president  shoot  at  the  Hamilton  Gun  club  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Jan.  4th.  A  strong  cold  wind, 
with  occasional  snow  flurries,  made  the  shooting  con- 
ditions rather  uncertain,  which  was  reflected  in  the 
low. .scores  made.  However,  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
best  affair  the  club  has  ever  held  and  great  credit 
was  given  to  the  committee  in  charge. 

President  Goodale  and  Vice-President  Lennox  chose 
teams  of  fourteen  men  each  for  the  twenty-five  bird 
race  to  see  who  would  have  to  provide  the  dinner  in  the 
evening.  It  proved  a  very  close  race  all  through,  but 
the  president  managed  to  pilot  his  team  to  victory  with 
a  total  of  253  birds  to  244.  For  the  winners  Arthur 
Bates,  M.  Rasberry  and  D.  Konkle  were  high  with  22 
each,  and  for  the  losers  Nelson  Long  had  the  high  total 
of  both  sides  with  23,  while  John  Hunter  was  next  with 
22.  A.  Bates  had  the  best  total  for  the  afternoon  with 
47  out  of  fifty,  and  turned  in  the  only  straight 
of  25  in  the  practice  event.  N.  Long  had  the  second 
place  with  87  out  of  100. 

Last  year  the  vice-president's  team  won  with  8 
points,  and  as  the  same  officials  were  in  office  then, 
the  president,  by  winning  with  9  points  this  year, 
claims  he  is  one  point  to  the  good  and  a  challenge  may 
be  received  for  a  match  to  settle  the  superiority.  The 
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$4.=  grows  to  $5.= 

And  each  dollar 
grows  in  value 


Have  You  Bought 
Your  THRIFT  Stamp 
TODAY? 


As  a  means  to  secure  War-Savings  Stamps 
buy  THRIFT  Stamps  REGULARLY.  Thrift 
Stamps  cost  25  cents  each  and  16  on  a  Thrift 
Card  represent  $4.00  in  buying  a  W-S.S. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  will  pay 
you  $5.00  in  1924  for  each  War- 
Savings  Stamp  you  buy  this  month. 


Thrift  Stamps  are  sold 
by  patriotic  dealers 
everywhere. 


War  -  Savings  Stamps 
are  sold  wherever 
you  see  this  sign. 
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last  time  a  team  for  the  president  won  was  in  1915,  when 
E.  H.  Sturt  won  by  6  points. 

There  were  five  new  members  shooting  over  the 
traps,  which  was  a  good  augury  for  the  start  of 
the  season.  A  visitor,  S.  Young,  of  St.  John,  N.B., 
at  his  first  try  at  the  clay  birds,  put  on  a  tidy  score 
of  19  out  of  25. 

In  the  evening  the  dinner  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Connaught  and  no  "lost  birds"  were  called.  After 
ample  justice  had  been  given  to  the  good  things  pro- 
vided, a  splendid  program  was  given.  Miss  Grace 
Miller  was  a  gem  with  her  songs,  recitations  and  dances, 
as  also  was  Miss  Ruth  Goodale  with  songs.  Miss 
Grace  Bailey  and  Miss  Pearl  Goodale  were  most  pleas- 
ing with  several  piano  duets.  H.  Foster  capably  pre- 
sided at  the  piano  and  also  gave  selections.  Roy 
Mcintosh  was  in  good  voice  and  was  most  generous. 

After  the  program  Court  Thomson  was  Voted  into 
the  chair  and  made  a  most  versatile  chairman.  Every- 
one was  called  on  to  take  part  and  many  hunting  yarns 
were  given.  Plans  for  the  club  were  discussed  and 
this  season  should  be  a  banner  one  from  present  indica- 
tions. 

Shot  at  Broke 
A.Bates   50  47 

A.  Parmenter   50  40 

M.  Goodale   75  59 

C.  Thomson   50  38 

E.  H.  Harris   75  58 

W.Wilson   50  37 

N.Long   100  87 

W.  H  Pratt   50  36 

B.  Marquette   50  35 

D.  Konkle   50  41 

H.  Lennox  \   75  63 

J.  Hunter   75  63 

J.  Durham   50  36 

J.Jenks   50  35 

J.  Cline   50  38 

J.  H.  Newman   75  53 

W.  Livingstone   50  37 

E.  H.  Sturt   50  43 

F.  W.Watson   50  40 

G.  Beattie   50  41 

D.Green   50  40 

Geo.  Stroud   75  60 

T.  Gardiner   60  46 

M.  Rasberry   50  43 

W.  Rasberry   50  39 

T.W.Barnes   75  61 

C.  Graham   75  58 

C.  Syer   40  33 

S.  Yo,ung   25  19 


HAMILTON  GUN  CLUB 

There  was  a  record  turnout  at  the  Hamilton  Gun 
Club  on  Saturday,  Jan  18,  when  the  first  event  of 
the  Klein  and  Binkley  annual  handicap  was  the  at- 
traction. The  shooting  conditions  were  most  pleasant, 
as  it  was  like  a  spring  day,  although  the  wind  gave  the 
clay  birds  a  deceptive  twist  which  had  an  effect  on 
the  scores.  A  lively  team  came  up  from  Jordan, 
captained  by  H.  W.  Hunsberry.  There  were  a  number 
of  new  shooters,  who  were  trying  out  the  traps  for 
the  first  time  and  who  did  remarkably  well. 

The  class  system  is  being  tried  this  year  in  the 
Klein  and  Binkley  series  in  order  to  equalize  the  com- 
petition, as  there  are  so  many  beginners  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  a  chance  to  win  out  from  the  older 
members  of  the  club.  In  class  A.  Bert  Smyth  and  W. 
Barnes  tied  with  24  for  first  place  and  also  tied  for  a 
club  spoon,  but  on  the  shoot  off  Smyth  took  the  prize 
with  a  couple  of  birds  to  spare.  A.  Bates,  G.  Beattie 
and  H.  Lennox  tied  in  second  place  with  23.  J. 
Gomph  jumped  to  the  front  in  B  class  with  24  and  also 
won  the  club  spoon.  G.  Stroud  was  next  with  22  and 
Dr.  Green  in  third  place  with  21.  Albert  Smyth  in 
C  class  with  20  took  the  lead,  also  a  spoon.  N.  S. 
Braden  and  W.  H.  Pratt  tied  in  second  place  with  19. 
As  there  are  six  events  in  all  in  this  series,  it  is  going 
to  be  most  interesting  before  the  finish  is  reached. 

H.  Lennox  with  20  took  the  challenge  medals  away 
from  C.  Syer,  who  put  on  19.  There  are  a  number  of 
challenges,  so  the  new  holder  will  be  kept  busy. 

J.  Gomph  was  high  for  the  afternoon  with  47  out  of 
50,  and  besides  the  club  spoon  won  an  A.  A.  T.  A.  spoon. 
G.  Beattie  was  close  with  46  out  of  50,  and  A.  Bates 
had  45  out  of  50. 

The  scores  were: 

Shot  at.  Broke 

E.  Harris   75  57 

A.  Parmenter   50  33 

M.  E.  Goodale   125  97 

G.  Brown   50  33 

W.  Wark   50  36 

W  Dillon   75  57 


Shot  at  Broke 

A.Bates   50  45 

N.  Long   100  74 

H.  Lennox   75  64 

D.  Konkle   50  41 

W.  H.  Pratt   75  52 

H.  Marquette   75  46 

A.Smyth   50  34 

J.  A.  Jenks   50  3.1 

T.  Gardiner   50  37 

M.  E.  Fletcher   35  26 

Bert  Smyth   75  64 

W.  W.  Livingstone   50  31 

E.  H.  Sturt   75  60 

G.  Wigle   50  32 

J.  J.  Cline  ,   50  36 

H.  Moyer   75  59 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   75  57 

M.  Honsberger   75  48 

D.  Price   75  51 

A.  Glover   50  32 

C.  Syer   75  58 

H.  Lutz   50  31 

N.  S.  Braden   75  43 

A.Robinson   25  17 

J.  Hunter   75  65 

P.  Friend   50  35 

J.  Gomph   50  47 

J.  Lisson   50  34 

G.  Stroud   125  94 

Dr.  Green   75  58 

G.Beattie   50  46 

C.Linkert  j  50  32 

W.  Barnes   75  55 

W.  Rasberry   75  47 

J.H.Newman   75  45 

BALMY  BEACH 

The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun 
Club  was  held  as  usual  on  their  grounds,  Eastern 
avenue,  Saturday,  Jan.  18.  A  good  turnout  of  mem- 
bers and  friends  were  on  hand  and  some  good  scores 

were  made. 

C.  C.  Jennings  was  high  in  the  spoon  event.  Scores: 

Shot  at.  Broke 

A.  A.  Laird   75  64 

N.  Gooderham   100  88 

A.  P.  Holdei   100  62 

W.  H.  Cutler   100  68 

G.  Pike   75  48 

A.  D.  Clark   75  46 

C.C.Jennings   100  86 

G.  M.  Dunk   130  107 

H.  W.  Burke   50  42 

E.  R.  Rolph  J   85    '  56 

T.  Wibby   100  61 

C.  S.  Nicholis  ,  *  75  63 

P.  J.  Boothe   50  38 

J.  G.  Shaw   35  24 

W.  E.  Salisbury.   75  61 

J.  Curran   10  6 

F.  Walker   85  68 


BALMY  BEACH  GUN  CLUB 

The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun 
Club  was  held  as  usual  on  Jan.  25,  when  a  good  turnout 
of  members  and  friends  were  on  hand  and  some  good 
scores  were  made.  T.  Wibby  was  high  in  the  spoon 
event: — A.  P.  Holden  shot  at  75,  broke  60;  W.  H. 
Cutler,  50-36  T.  D.  McG  -w,  75-65;  W.  H.  Burke, 
75-69;  W.  S.  Lansing,  75-59;  A.  A.  Laird,  50-40;  P. 
Morgan,  50-9-  G.  Cashmore,  7f  -61 :  E.  J.  Marsh,  85-65; 
T.  Wibby;  100-57;  J.  Douglas  75-43;  I.  Walker.  75-57; 
N.  R.  Gooderham,  75-61 ;  C.  C.  Jennings,  100-84;  G.  M. 
Dunk,  100-81;  A.  V.  Tnmb'e,  50-44;  J.  H.  Trimble, 
50-24;  A  D  Clark,  75-47  W.  Hirons,  25-18;  C.  S. 
Nicholis  35-26;  A  E.  Craig.  50-39,  G.  H.  Smith,  50-39; 
R.  Lowe.  60-45;  W  Cam  o  ,  25-8 


CREEKSIDE  GUN  CLUB. 

The  Creekside  Gun  Club  held  their  first  shoot  of 
the  season  on  Saturday  Jan.  18  and  elected  officers  for 

the  year  as  follows: — 

President,  J.  Colborne;  Vice-President,  Fred  Curzon; 
Treasurer,  A.  Spiller;  Secretary,  R.  Baird;  Field  Cap- 
tain. Ed.  Brown. 

There  will  be  a  shoot  every  Saturday,  and  all  old 
members  and  any  visitors  are  invited  to  attend. 
Scores  for  Saturday: — 

Shot  at.  Broke 

J  Colborne   65  52 

E  S.Brown   50  .46 

A.  Spiller   40  32 

F.  Curzon   65  41 
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OVER  THE  TOP 

We  are  now  over  the  top  of  the  Winter  of 
1919  and  plans  will  soon  be  r.under  way 
for  the  Spring  and  Summer. 

When  considering  the  all  important  ques- 
tion of  wha^t  you  may  require  in  a  Canoe, 
Skiff,  Outboard  Motor  Skiff  or  small  Launch, 
write  us,  and  without  incurring  any  obliga- 
tion on  your  part  we  will  gladly  furnish 
catalogue  and  full  particulars  of  „the  many 
styles  of  boats  we  build. 

Ask  about  No.  143 


THE  LAKEFIELD  CANOE  CO.,  LIMITED, 
LAKEFI  ELD    -   ONTARIO   -  CANADA 


TRAPS 
GUNS 


-and  TRAPPER'S  EQUIPMENT.  Animal  Baits  of  all 
kinds. 


— At  low  prices.    We  have  a  number  of  used  guns,  but  in  good 
condition  at  favorable  prices. 

Send    for  Special  list 


1BBDPIKEGP 


123  Kxkq  St.  B. 


RAW 


F 


TRAPPERS 


URg 

*s  KJ 


Write  today  for  our  quotations.  Do  not  ship  anywhere  until 
you  have  seen  the  high  prices  we  are  paying.    We  are  an  old  established  and  reliable 
CANADIAN  FUR  HOUSE,  and  guarantee  you  high  grading.    Write  now. 


162  BAY  ST. 


LEVIN  FUR  COMPANY 

Dept.  D. 


TORONTO,  Can. 


rr 


MIZPAH  JOCK  SUPPORTER  I  SANITO  SUSPENSORY 

No.  44  No.  SO 


Gives  you  a  feel  of  real  com- 
fort and  assurance  of  per- 
fect protection  while  exer- 
cising. Opening  beneath 
patent  flap  A.  Small  amount 
of  material  between  the 
thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B. 
Welt-bound  webbing. 

All  Sizes      -       -  $1 


All  elastic.  Perfect  fit.  Self- 
adjusting,  will  not  chafe. 
No  buckles.  Pouch  open  in 
rear,  therefore  more  sani- 
tary. Perfectly  comfortable. 
Need  not  remove  from  scro- 
tum while  at  closet. 

All  Sizes      -       -  $1 


This  Jock  and  Suspensory  are  all  elastic  and  self-adjusting.  These  goods  may  be  Lotted 
to  cleanse  without  injury  to  the  rubber.  The  Jock  should  be  worn  when  exercising,  and  the  Suspensory  at  all 
other  times,  to  promote  health  and  vigor.  If  your  dealer  will  not  furnish,  send  us  stamps  or  money  order, 
specifying  large,  medium  or  small  pouch,  and  waist  measure,  and  we  will  mail  promptly. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 
THE  WALTER  F.  WARE  COMPANY        Dept.   C-2       PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Shot  at  Broke 

H.  Peterman   65  46 

E.  Elliott   50  35 

W.  La  Conn   40  24 

W.  Curzon   80  *  59 

T.  Brown  t   25  14 

H.  Briggs   50  18 

E.  White  .   55  25 

H.  Hindley  fc.....  25  10 

R.  Baird   50  30 


McCallura  Trophy  Events. 

Beattie    25-25—50 

Greene    23-23 — 46 


ST.  HUBERT  SHOOT 

Two  extra  eve/its  were  required  to  decide  the  winner 
of  the  club  spoon  handicap  at  the  St.  Hubert  Gun 
Club's  traps  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Jan.  18,  A.  W. 
Throop  winning  out  by  a  margin  of  three  birds  over 
Blyth  Beattie.  The  latter  gunner  had  a  regular  field 
day,  capturing  high  gun  honors,  when  he  ran  seventy- 
eight  straight,  completing  his  day  with  a  total  of  ninety- 
six  out  of  a  possible  one  hundred.  He  was  awarded  a 
spoon  for  his  remarkable  run. 

ideal  weather  conditions  prevailed  at  the  Ottawa 
West  traps,  with  a  large  attendance  of  both  gunners  and 
spectators.  The  hign  temperature  allowed  of  the 
visitors  remaining  out  of  doors,  an  unusual  occurrence 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  weather  was  also 
productive  of  good  scoring,  seventy-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  targets  thrown  being  broken. 

The  club  spoon  event,  the  feature  of  the  program, 
consisted  of  a  twenty-five  bird  shoot  at  Yellow  Bands. 
After  the  first  event,  five  of  the  competitors  were  tied 
with  possibles.  The  first  shoot  off  failed  to  decide  the 
winner,  Messrs.  A.  W.  Throop  and  Blythe  Beattie 
turning  in  possibles.  In  the  latter,  Mr.  Beattie's 
first  score  in  the  McCallum  Trophy  match  was  allowed. 
However,  some  objection  was  raised  to  his  second  score 
being  allowed  in  the  succeeding  event,  so  that  he  was 
again  out  on  the  traps.  He  had  been  scoring  so  con- 
sistently that  some  of  the  members  opposed  the  sub- 
stitution in  the  hope  that  he  might  set  up  a  record. 
However,  he  missed  four  to  Mr.  Throop's  three,  the 
handicaps  making  little  difference.  -G.  B.  Greene 
holds  the  club  record  with  87  straight,  and  a  total 
of  98  out  of  100. 

Messrs.  Blythe  Beattie  and  G  B.  Greene  scored  their 
ninth  successful  defence  of  the  McCallum  trophies  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  when  they  defeated  J.  M.  Roberts 
and  N.  Brownlee,  challengers  by  a  margin  of  fourteen 
birus.  At  the  close  of  the  first  twenty-five,  the  de- 
fenders were  leading  by  three  targets,  the  scores  stand- 
ing 48  to  45.  However,  in  the  second  event,  the  chal- 
lengers fell  short,  while  Beattie  and  Greene  held  firm, 
registering  96,  to  the  challengers  82.  Incidentally  the 
score  of  the  defenders  was  the  highest  ever  recorded 
in  a  McCallum  trophy  match.  Another  successful 
defence  of  the  .trophies  will  give  Messrs.  Beattie  and 
Greene  possession  of  the  cups. 

J .  M.  Roberts  carried  off  the  money  in  the  Sweep 
Stake  event,  an  extra  at  twenty-five,  targets,  scoring 
twenty-two.    O.  T.  Ring  was  second  with  twenty. 

W>  L.  Cameron,  who  was  shooting  at  scratch  in  the 
spoon  handicap,  put  on  a  score  of  twenty-four.  Only 
for  his  misfortune  in  missing  his  fifteenth  bird,  he  would 
have  figured  in  the  extra  events. 

The  scores  follow; 

Club  Spoon  Handicap. 

1  Event  at  25  Yellow  Bands. 

B.  Beattie   25 

W.  L.Cameron   24 

A.  W.  Throop   23 

J.M.Roberts   22 

H.Graham   22 

Geo.  Easdale   22 

R.  Barber   22 

N.  Brownlee   21 

G.  B.  Greene   21 

W.J.  Dey   20 

Dr.  W niters   19 

R.F.Howard   19 

J.  Bradley   18 

O.T.King   18 

E.Bcdard   17 

T.  Baird   15 

C.  J.  Booth   15 

C.Williams   12 

1st  Shoot  off;  B.  Beattie,  25;  A.  W.  Throop,  23, 
handicap  3-25;  H.  Graham,  20,  handicap  3-23;  R. 
Barber,  18,  handicap  5-23;  W.  J.  Dey,  12,  handicap 
5-17. 

2nd  Shoot  off;  A.  W.  Throop,  22-3-25;  R.  Beattie, 
21-1-22. 

Extras:  Sweep  Stake — J.  M.  Roberts,  22;  O.  T.  Ring 
20;  R.  F.  Howard,  19;  N.  Brownlee,  19;  C.  J.  Booth  18; 
J.  Bradley  17;  Dr.  Winters,  17;  R.  Barber,  15; 
Baird,  14. 


Totals. . . . 
Brownlee. 
Roberts  . 


Totals  

Majority  for  defenders  14  birds. 


  96 

23-20—43 
22-17—39 

  82 


CANADIAN  SHOOTERS  AT  PINEHURST,  N.  C. 

The  first  150  of  the  450  targets  at  16  yards  were 
thrown  on  January  20th  at  the  midwinter  trapshooting 
tournament  held  at  Pinehurst,  N.C.,  when  Joe  Jennings 
of  Toronto  led  the  Ontario  contingent  at  146  being  only 
two  targets  behind  the  leader,  Frank  S.  Wright  of 
Buffalo.  Jennings  broke  72  in  the  morning  and  74 
in  the  afternoon.  S.  G.  Vance  of  Tillsonburg  stood 
six  targets  from  the  top  at  142,  F.  E.  Healy  and  C.  M. 
Candee  were  tied  at  141.  W.  H.  Gooderham,  Toronto, 
scored  137.  The  Ontario  bunch  unanimously  broke 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  targets  thrown  on  this 
day,  making  an  unqualified  record  for  any  district 
represented  in  the  tournament. 

Mr.  Jennings  missed  eight  birds  out  of  the  150 
thrown  on  the  second  day  but  still  led  the  Ontario 
guns  at  288.  C.  M.  Candee's  score  the  second  dav 
totalled  286,  S.  G.  Vance  284,  W.  S.  Gooderham  and 
F.  E.  Healy  were  tied  at  274.  Mark  Hootman  of 
Hicksville,  Ohio,  won  the  Pinehurst  Championship 
by  breaking  20  straight  on  the  shoot  of  a  tie  with  H.  E. 
Dickerman  of  Cleveland  and  W.  H.  Patterson  of  Buff- 
alo. The  trio  tied  at  148  out  of  the  secortd  day's  150 
targets.  Frank  S.  Wright  of  Buffalo  led  in  the  450 
target  race  with  a  total  of  295  out  of  300. 

On  the  third  day  Frank  S.  Wright  of  Buffalo  broke 
74  out  of  75  and  leading  the  field  with  a  total  of  369 
breaks  out  of  375.  Conditions  were  difficult  this  day 
as  heavy  rain  fell  at  intervals  but  the  Ontario  guns 
gave  a  very  good  account  of  themselves.  Joe  Jennings 
of  Toronto  broke  72  out  of  his  75  which  put  him  in  the 
lead  of  the  Dominion  gunners  with  a  total  of  360.  C. 
M.  Candee  of  Toronto  broke  73,  his  total  standing  at 
359.  S.  G.  Vance  of  Tillsonburc  broke  71,  F.  E. 
Healy,  68,  W-  H.  Gooderham  67.  The  five  Canadian 
gunners  broke  351  out  of  a  total  of  375  targets  thus 
beating  the  record  of  the  guns  from  any  other  section. 

Duncan  Livingstone  of  New  Middleton,  Ohio,  won 
the  preliminary  trapshooting  handicap  on  Janu- 
ary 24th  by  breaking  96  from  the  18  yard  line.  Three 
of  the  five  Canadian  contestants  broke  90  or  better  and 
thus  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  $1400  distributed  among 
the  high  guns.  The  Canadian  shooters  gave  the  fol 
lowing  account  ol  themselves: 

Yards.  Broke 

S.  G.  Vance.Tillsonburg   21  92 

C.  M.  Candee,  Toronto   19  92 

"Joe  "  Jennings,  Toronto   21  90 

F.  E.  Healy   18  89 

W.  H.  Gooderham   12  83 


TRAPSHOOTING   HAS   HELD  ITS  OWN 

THE  average  attendance  at  the  trapshooting 
tournaments  registered  by  the  Interstate  Trap- 
shooting  Association  last  year  was  in  keeping 
with  previous  years;  in  fact  the  season  of  1915  was  the 
only  one  in  which  the  average  attendance  was  greater. 

These  figures  show  how  trapshooting  has  maintained 
its  pace  through  the  past  11  years: 

Average  Attendance 
Year  Amateur  Professional. 

1908   27  5 

1909   23  5 

1910   22  5 

1911   36  6 

1912   35  6 

1913   45  7 

1914   45  6 

1915   47  7 

1916   45  5 

1917   43  6 

191$  45  5 

The  1918  figures  are  based  on  365  tournaments. 
More  than  7000  individuals  participated,  and  when  one 
takes  time  to  consider  the  great  number  of  young 
men  who  shot  at  the  traps  who  are  in  the  greatest 
shooting  match  of  all  time  the  figures  loom  exceedingly 
large. 

New  Jersey  topped  the  States  with  the  greatest 
number  of  amateurs  in  the  events,  averaging  96. 
North  Carolina  showed  the  way  for  the  pros  with  14. 
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Pick  out  one  of  the  glorious,  radiant  Gophir  Gems, 
set  in  solid  14-kt.  gold,  and  get  it  on  a  5  days'  free 
trial.  Wear  it  to  the  ball — to  the  opera — on  the 
street — to  work — everywhere  for  5  full  days,  then 
decide  whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not.  If  you  are  not 
fascinated  by  its  radiance — if  you  consider  its  splendor 
one  trifle  less  than  that  of  a  mined  diamond -send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  You  don't  pay  us  a  penny  for  the  trial. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay  the  rock.bottom  price  (1.30th 
as  much  as  a  diamond  costs)  as  you  can  afford.  Terms  as 
low  as  3jc  a  day  ($1.00  a  month),  without  interest.  No 
red  tape.  Your  credit  is  good  with  the  Gophir  Diamond 
Co.   Send  coupon  for  new  jewelry  book. 

MARVELLOUS  NEW  DISCOVERY 

A  problem  of  the  ages  has  been  solved.  Science  has  at 
last  produced  a  gem  of  dazzling  brilliance.  They  are 
called  Gophir  Gems,  and  resemble  mined  diamonds  so 
closely  that  many  people  of  wealth  are  preferring  them. 
Gophir  Gems  stand  fire  and  acid  tests  and  cut  glass.  Get 
one  on  trial  to-day.   Wear  it  before  you  decide  to  buy. 

SET  IN  SOLID  14-kt.  GOLD— Gophir  Gems 

Are  Not  Imitations. 
These  precious  gems  are  the  master  products  of  science  — 
the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  centuries.  They  are  never 
set  in  anything  but  solid  14-kt.  gold.    Write  for  the  new 
catalogue  and  see  the  exquisite  new  settings  for  yourself. 

SEND  THE  COUPON  For  New  Jewelry  Book. 

Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  on  a  letter  or  a 
post  card  and  send  to  us  at  once  for  the  big  new  book  of 
exquisite  Gophir  Gems.  Read  the  fascinating  story  of 
how  at  last  Science  has  conquered  Nature  and  has  pro- 
duced a  glorious,  radiant  gem,  whose  dazzling  brilliance 
is  actually  a  marvel  to  behold.  They  cost  but  l-30th  as 
much  as  diamonds,  and  wear  forever.  Do  not  delay  an 
instant.  Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  now — 
get  the  free  book  immediately  while  this  great  offer  lasts. 

THE  GOPHIR  DIAMOND  CO.,  OF  CANADA 

Dept.  VS,  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 
Gentlemen — Send  me  your  new  Jewelry  Book  and  full 
particulars  of  your  Free  Trial,  easy  payment  plan. 

NAME   :  

ADDRESS  


All  About  Airedales 

By  R.  M.  Palmer 


A  Book  of  Qonora.1  Information 

Valuable  alike  to  dog  lovsrs  a  ad  owners, 
breeders  and  fanciers.  Illustrated  from 
selected  photographs  ©f  Beted  dogs  and 
rare  scenes.  Intereeting  aMke  te  the  nov- 
ice who  is  a  fancier  of  other  breeds  than 
the  Airedale  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Airedale  fancier. 

Paper  Bound  $1;  Cloth  Bound  $1.50 


ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA  MAGAZINE 

(Book  Department),  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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Ask  your  grocer  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  this 
blue  striped  tin.  You'll  soon  become 
great  friends  with  its  contents — the  only 
milk  you  can  buy  in  tins  that  has 
the  natural  flavor  unchanged. 

Klim  is  pasteurized  separated  milk  in 
the  form  of  a  powder.  Use  dry  with 
other  dry  ingredients  in  cooking  and 
baking  adding  just  sufficient  water  to 
form  batter.  Whip  into  water  for  use 
as  liquid. 

Your  wife  will  welcome  Klim  to  her  kitchen, 
and  it  certainly  is  ideal  for  your  own  use  when 
camping,  canoeing  or  hunting.  Don't  forget 
to  ask  your  grocer. 

Canada  Food  Board  License  No.  14-242 

v  ^  Jlf  A 


Genuine  Diamonds 

SI,  $2,  S3,  Weekly 

WAS  Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,  $2  or  $3  Weekly.  We 
guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  Is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  »«»r  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -    Toronto,  Canada 


Algates 


COLLAPSIBLE 
MINNOW-TRAP 

.  — —  A  Proven  Success  

"One  of  the, best  angteri "tricks" 

m  produced  in  maty  ieasoivs" ... ...   .  NewYobh 

Superior  to  anything,  of-the  kind 

«ve  have  ever  seen".  ........  Philadelphia 

It  certainly  catches  the  minnows  and  its 

compactness  is  an  excellent=feat«jre"  Toronto 
MADE  OF  CELLULOID -UNBREAKABLE  ANO  INVISIBLE 
IN  WATER.  THE  ONLY  COLLAPSIBLE  TRAP  on  the  MARKET 

•  •   l?emirbu  Money  Order  onl  y 
A.J.ALGATE 

73  E.. ADELAIDE  ST. TORONTO -CAN. 
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North  Carolina  was  high  in  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sionals last  year  with  93  and  7.  New  Jersey  was  high 
the  year  before. 

The  largest  State  championship  tournament  of  the 
year  was  held  in  Pennsylvania,  201  residents  partici- 
pating. Illinois  was  second,  with  148  home  shooters; 
Kansas  third,  with  127,  and  Nebraska  fourth,  with  115. 
Kentucky  had  the  greatest  number  of  non-resident 
entries — 51 ;  North  Carolina  had  50  and  Missouri  47. 
Pennsylvania  had  the  largest  shoot,  with  231  entries; 
Illinois  was  next,  with  163,  and  Kansas  third,  with  157. 

Time  was  when  the  professional  shot  had  it  all  over 
the  amateur,  but  that  time  is  no  more.  The  simon 
pures  have  just  a  little  on  the  pro's  if  anything.  Forty- 
five  States  held  amateur  championships  and  profes- 
sional titles  were  decided  in  40. 


These  statistics  furnish  a  comparison  of  the  Mores 
that  won  the  titles: 

Score.  Amateur.  Professional. 


100 

2 

99 

10 

98 

8 

97 

14 

96 

1 

95 

4 

94 

2 

93 

3 

92 

0 

91 

1 

90 

0 

under  90 

0 

IRISH  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION 


Notes  on  Rifle  Shooting  by  J.  W.  Smith 


NO  line  of  sport  has  received  suchanatural 
set-back  from  the  Great  War  as  that 
of  rifle  shooting,  and  its  future  depends 
largely  on  the  attitude  taken  towards  it  by 
our  returned  men.  A  few  enquiries  among 
these  reveal  a  difference  of  opinion,  some 
saying  that  shooting  at  mere  inanimate  tar- 
gets would  be  too  tame  after  potting  real  live 
Huns,  whilst  others  affirm  that  the  valuable 
work  of  snipers  is  proof  that  individual  marks- 
manship should  be  encouraged  to  the  limit, 
and  supported,  not  only  by  the  Government, 
but  by  all  citizens  who  have  our  reputation 
as  a  fighting  nation  at  heart.  For,  rifle- 
shooting  is  not  only  a  clean  and  healthy  form 
of  recreation,  but  is  also  an  accomplishment  of 
national  importance,  and  the  apathy  shown 
by  the  Government  towards  the  sport  during 
the  war  should  be  replaced  at  once  by  the 
active  and  financial  assistance  which  was 
given  in  pre-war  days.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  federal  and  provincial  associations  which 
have  existed  in  name  only  throughout  the 
last  four  y  ears,  will  once  more  resume  their 
activities,  and  arrange  to  hold  their  annual 
matches  as  in  other  years  prior  to  1914. 

A  short  paragraph  in  the  newspapers  a  few 
weeks  ago  announced  that  the  Bisley  Shoot 
will  be  held  this  year.  At  the  tifne  of 
writing  Canada's  representation  is  prob- 
lematical, but,  from  information  gleaned 
by  the  writer,  it  appears  fairly  certain 
that  Ontario,,  anyway,  svill  send  a  team  to 
compete  in  the  various  events.  Financial 
support  has  been  promised  from  many  quar- 
ters, and  the  team  would  probably  contain 
a  majority  of  Toronto  men.  Efforts  will 
also  be  made  to  have  a  strong  Canadian 
team  at  the  annual  shoot  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  of  the  United  States  at 
Camp  Perry  this  year.  At  a  meeting  of  rifle 
enthusiasts  held  in  Montreal  on  Jan.  13th, 
it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  Montreal 


district  should  be  represented  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Dominion  Rifle  Association  this  year, 
and  that  a  meeting  be  called  for  the  Quebec 
Provincial  Association.  This  meeting  also 
passed  a  motion  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the 
Ross  as  a  target  rifle,  although  the  superiority 
of  the  Lee-Enfield  as  a  battle  rifle  was  ad- 
mitted. This  renewed  interest  shown  by  the 
two  leading  cities  of  Canada  bodes  well  for 
the  future  of  the  sport,  and,  pressure  will 
be  exerted  on  the  Government  to  once  more 
sanction  a  free  issue  of  rifles  and  ammunition 
to  all  civilian  rifle  associations  which  have 
been  properly  organized,  and  officially  gaz- 
etted. 

The  Indoor  Civilian  Rifle  League  of  Toronto 
exists  solely  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating 
the  pastime  of  indoor  shooting,  and  has  been 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  presidential  ser- 
vices of  Col.  F.  W.  Macqueen,  whose  long  and 
varied  experience  in  organizing  rifle  associa- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Woodstock,  Ont.,  will 
be  of  infinite  value  to  the  League.  Assis- 
tance and  advice  will  gladly  be  given  to  those 
who  wish  to  form  new  clubs,  or  join  one 
already  existent.  The  following  rifle  asso- 
ciations have  affiliated  themselves  with  the 
League,  \iz.:  North  Toronto,  Irish,  St. 
James,  Exhibition  and  Parkdale. 

It  is  particularly  desired  that  the  younger 
generation  and  beginners  join  one  of  the 
clubs,  and  these  will  gladly  be  taken  in  hand 
by  the  older  members  and  taught  the  rudi- 
mentary elements  of  straight  shooting.  Prac- 
tice on  the  indoor  ranges  is  best  for  the 
beginner,  as  there  is  no  wind  or  changing 
light  to  interfere  with  good  marksmanship, 
and  the  art  of  aiming  and  holding  the  rifle 
steady  can  be  mastered.  The  support  of 
returned  veterans  is  earnestly  requested,  as 
it  is  expected  that  the  future^  of  this  fascin- 
ating pastime  will  be  greatly  dependent  on 
their  active  interest. 
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— PRINCE  GEORGE  

TORONTO        -       -  CANADA 

Magnificiently  Furnished.  Liberally  Conducted. 

Cuisine  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.    American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON.  Pr«prW*«e 


m 

N.  130  Skunk 


E.  SWICK 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Raw 
Furs.  Will  travel  and  buy 
large  lots. 

Write  for  prices  to 
CANFIELD,  ONT. 


Phone 


Dunnville  24R.  12 


$3.50 
at  Dealers 
or 

"Postpaid 

Gold  Filled 
$6.50 


Geebynite  Compass 

If  dealer  can't  supply  you  don't  take  substitute.  Or- 
der direct  from  us.  Folder  on  Taylor-made  Compasses 


on  request. 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


J 


Automobile  Troubles  and  How  to  Remedy  Them 

By  CHARLES  P.  ROOT 

CONTENTS — Back  firing,  Blow-back  of  gas  into  carburetor,  Popping  noises,  Buzz  in 
coil  (other  than  contact  breaker  buzz),  clatter  and  grind  in  gear  box,  Compression,  faulty, 
Compression,  none,  Explosions.  Irregular  or  uncertain  running.  Metallic  or  puffing  noises, 
Misfires  Resistance  slight  when  operating  starting  handle,  Start,  failure  to.  Steering  er- 
atic,  Stoppage  of  engine,  Water  escapes,  Air  look,  Batteries,  Bearings,  Bent  axle,  Brakes, 
Carburation,  Change  Speed  gear,  Clutch,  Coil,  Connecting  rod  or  crank  shaft  broken, 
Contact  breaker  (High  tension  magneto),  Contact  maker.  Knock  in  bearings  generally  or 
in  Transmission  system.  Leaks:  Loss  of  power,  Gear,  Governor,  Hunting,  Ignition,  Lub- 
rication, Misfires,  Muffler  troubles,  Noise,  Overheating,  Pipes  burst  out  or  fractured, 
Piston  troubles,  Popping  in  carburetor.  Pressure  leaking  (in  case  of  pressure  feed)  Pre- 
ignition,  Short  circuits.  Spark  plug.  Steam  bound  or  air  lock,  Steering,  Supply  pipe 
cnoked,  Tining,  Tires,  Valves,  Valve  springs,  Water  circulation,  Wheels. 
Prices-  Flexible  Leather  $1.50  Cloth  Binding  $1.00 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER,        WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


"The  Canadian  Golfer" 

(Official  organ  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Golf  Association). 

Has  the  highest  class  subscription  list  of  any  monthly  magazine  published 
in  the  Dominion. 

It  covers  an  exclusive  field  exclusively. 

Printed  on  100-lb.  book  paper  and  handsomely  illustrated. 


The  men  and  women  who  play  golf  are  good  people  to  know  and  do 
business  with.  They  are  splendid  spenders  and  any  magazine  that  pertains 
to  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Game  has  a  warm  spot  in  their  hearts  and  a 
premier  place  in  their  homes. 


High  class  advertising  only  accepted, 
price  $3.00  per  year.    Office  of  publication — 


Rates  on  application.  Subscription 


BRANTFORD,  ONT.    Ralph  H.  Reville,  Editor  and  Publisher 


AN  INTERESTING  LETTER 


The  accompanying  reproduction  is  of  a 
picture  of  Captain  G.  G.  F.  Wheeler,  of 
Winnipeg.  A  record  of  Captain  Wheeler's 
life  reads  like  a  tale  from  "The  Arabian 
Nights"  as  an  article  published  recently  in 
"Khaki  Call"  describing  some  of  his  exper- 
iences from  the  time  when  as  a  boy  he  went 
to  sea  with  his  father,  up  till  quite  recently 
when  he  received  his  discharge  after  forty-two 
and  a  half  years  of  service  in  the  army  and 
navy, — goes  to  prove.    When  the  world  war 


broke  out  he  was  poultry  farming  in  British 
Columbia,  but  gave  this  up  and  after  over- 
coming obstacles  which  he  encountered  on 
account  of  his  age,  was  successful  in  securing 
through  the  intervention  of  Earl  Kitchener,  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Belfast  in  1914.  After  his  arrival 
in  Ireland  he  was  gazetted  2nd  Lieutenant 
and  promoted  to  Captain  by  express  command. 
In  1916  he  returned  to  Canada  and  in  1917 
joined  up  again  and  has  now  retired  on 
account  of  age.  Captain  Wheeler  lost  one 
son  in  the  recent  war  and  has  two  still  serving, 


one  a  Major,  M.C.,  D.S.O.,  in  the  Imperial 

Army. 

Captain  Wheeler  has  nine  medals  and 
seventeen  clasps,  including  the  Royal  Hu- 
mane Society  medal  for  saving  life  at  sea 
(in  the  Bay  of  Biscay).  He  has  also  two 
other  medals  but  does  not  wear  them  because 
he  says  they  are  Picadilly  kissing  medals, 
and  are  not  service  or  veterans'  medals.  In 
forwarding  the  photograph  from  which  the 
accompanying  cut  was  made  Captain  Wheel- 
er wrote:  "I  am  entitled  to  three  service 
chevrons',  one  red  and  two  blue,  the  red  one 
means  service  at  the  front  in  1914  and  each 
blue  one  means  a  year's  service  overseas. 
Although  I  have  14^  months'  service  since 
these  chevrons  were  granted  me  yet  I  only 
claim  what  I  am  entitled  to." 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  Gap- 
tain  Wheeler  was  received  under  date  of 
December  12th,  1918. 

"I  want  to  write  and  say  what  a  nice  little 
monthly  yours  is.  I  simply  love  it.  I  have 
read  it  ever  since  its  first  copy  was  shown  me 
many  years  ago, 

"Let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  come  across 
your  publication  in  some  queer  places  in  my 
time.  For  instance  I  came  across  it  at  the 
Bristol  Hotel,  Cairo,  Egypt;  Ras-el-tin 
palace,  Alexandra,  Egypt;  Korti,  Soudan; 
Naples,  Italy;  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  place  where  they  say  there  is 
onh  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  between  there 
and  Hell,  viz.:Aden,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
other  places.  It  has  cheered  me  during  this 
late  war  on  many  a  lonely  night  and  on  many 
a  lonely  post  and  I  shall  always  love  it  as  a 
clean,  straight  and  healthy  periodical. 

"I  believe  that  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve 
in  I  have  shot  and  trapped  most  of  the  big 
game.  In  fact  I  have  killed  or  helped  to  kill 
all  the  big  cats  and  all  big  game  except  tiger 
(India),  moose  and  tapir.  I  helped  in  my 
own  little  tin  pot  way  to  kill  fifteen  man-eating 
lions  in  Bechuanaland,  Matabeleland  and 
Mashonaland  in  eight  years  and  many  and 
many  a  tough  time  we  had.  I  have  been 
scared  almost  to  death  up  there  around  Fort 
Tuli  on  the  Shaishi  River.  Some  day  perhaps 
when  I  can  find  the  time  and  the  inclination 
I  will  write  you  one  or  two  stories  of  those 
stirring  times  after  buffalo  and  lion  and  let  me 
tell  yyou  that  the  African  buffalo  is  the  most 
savage  of  all  animals.  I  would  rather  tackle 
a  park  full  of  silvertips  than'an  old  lone  bull. 
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Dents  Condition  Pills 


A  marveloua  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  al  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty. with  harsh  staring  coat,  materated  eyes  and  high  colored 
urine.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  them  for  distemper,  mange,  eczema  and 
debilitating  diseases  You  will  notice  the  difference  after  a  few  doses. 
At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents.  The  Dent  Medicine  Company, 
To  onto,  Canada  and  Newburgh,  N  Y.  A  practical  treatise  on  dogs 
and  their  training,  160pp.  fully  illustrated  mailed  for  10c  to  all  customer?. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agt.  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


HAND  CAST  BULLETS 

And  hand  loaded  shells  are  almost  invariably  used  by  expert  shooters. 
They  give  more  accurate  results  than  factory  loaded  ammunition,  and  the 
saving  in  cost  is  considerable.  Every  evening  you  spend  reloading  with 
pleasure  and  profit  will  release  an  ammunition  worker  needed  to  help  end 
the  war.  Write  to-day  and  send  us  the  name  and  caliber  of  your  rifle  or 
revolver. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

264  MEADOW  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Manufacturers  to 

Nit  MAJESTY 
KING  CEORCE  V. 


THE  GRE  A  T 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  "  We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


3* 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel -hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.    All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 

Eerts  whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
ave  been  awarded.    Length  9-ft.,  weight  534  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  wefght  b%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.    All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 

PRICE  Rod,  with  two  tops,  $39.90  net.    If  in  Bamboo  protector  case  to 

carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,    $4.66  extra  net. 

DRY  FLIES — As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc., $1.16  net  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Angle-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto, 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
IHHi      13/4.  per  doz.  or  $3.32,  9-ft.  17/4  per  doz.  or  $4.32  net 

Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 


A  LETTER  FROM  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Editor,  Rod  and  Gun. 

I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  big  game 
hunting  for  the  last  twenty -five  years  and  was 
a  subscriber  to  your  magazine' before  the  war. 
In  1914,  I  enlisted  and  went  over  with  the 
first  contingent,  arriving  back  in  Nova 
Scotia  a  few  days  before  the  annual  sports 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Guides  Association  took 
place  at  Yarmouth  in  1918.  Most  of  my 
time  in  France  was  spent  as  a  sniper  and 
owing  to  my  woodcraft  and  quickness  of 
shooting  I  am  able  to  be  back  in  God's 
country  again. 

Several  articles  in  your  December  number 
have  interested  me  very  much.  "The  Sports- 
man a  Good  Fighter,"  "Shoot,  or  the  Germans 
will  Get  You,"  (What  a  pity  that  fellow 
didn't  get  into  practice  sooner; ,  "When  my 
Laddie  Went  to  War"  and  "When  Christmas 
Comes  in  the  Northland."  In  fact  they 
were  all  good  reading.  But  what,  is  wrong 
with  this  little  Province?  Are  subscribers 
from  Nova  Scotia  afraid  to  write.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  game  provinces  in  the  Domin- 
ion. This  last  season  there  were  nearly 
fourteen  hundred  moose  taken,  a  goodly 
number  of  deer  as  well  as  bear  and  small 
game.  I  have  been  a  sportsman's  guide  for 
a  good  number  of  years,  moose  calling  and 
still  hunting  being  my  favorite  sport  also 
bear  hunting  in  the  late  fall  with  hounds 
"Charged  by  a  Moose"  by  Mr.  J.  Barres 
Smith  was  all  right.  I  have  had  three 
experiences  in  my  hunting  where  moose  have 
charged  and  perhaps  later  if  our  reader- 
would  care  to  hear  such  a  tale  I  would  endeav- 
or to  relate  same  of  my  experiences  for  you 
know  a  man  who  has  followed  the  woods  for 
twenty-five  years  has  had  some  adventures 
with  moose  and  bear  which  cause  the  same 
feeling  up  his  spine  as  that  which  he  has  when 
a  big  Hun  is  about  to  shove  a  bayonet  clean 
through  him.  Thanks  to  my  trusty  rifle, 
which  I  never  once  forgot  was  loaded,  unlike 
some  men  I  have  seen  who  have  had  bombing 
drilled  into  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they 


actually  forgot  they  had  a  rifle,  I  am  back 

again. 

The  last  few  years  have  not  been  without 
some  close  calls  and  I  have  the  holes  to  show. 
The  old  saying  that  a  bullet  hole  will  heal 
up  and  hair  over  in  six  months  is  a  fairly 
accurate  one.  My  shooting  brought  me  in 
contact  with  the  best  shots  of  our  Canadian 
corps  who  met  annually  4l  the  Canadian 
Corps  shoot  in  France,  revolver  and  rifle 
shots. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Bluenoses  wake  up. 

Yours  truly, 
Brookfield,  N.S.  James  B.  McLeod. 


THE    ABUNDANT  GROUNDHOG. 

Editor,  Rod  and  Gun. 

I  have  noticed  in  two  different  issues  para- 
graphs on  "The  Abundant  Crow."  I  agree 
with  Reginald  Gourlay.  I  think  the  crow 
should  be  shot  whenever  he  shows  himself. 
I  have  destroyed  dozens  of  eggs  this  year  and 
also  many  young  and  old  ones. 

I  have  only  been  a  subscriber  to  Rod  and 
Gun  since  August  last.  I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  missing  in  not  being  a  subscriber  long 
ago.  I  think  this  magazine  should  be  in 
every  sportsman's  house. 

Since  I  have  been  taking  it  I  have  failed  to 
see  anything  on  the  "abundant  groundhog." 
They  do  about  as  much  harm  as  the  crows.  I 
have  been  trapping,  poisoning,  shooting  and 
destroying  them  and  their  homes  for  years. 
Last  spring  as  soon  as  I  was  done  trapping 
fur-bearers  I  went  at  the  ground-hog  at  once, 
and  I  trapped  dozens  of  them.  I  think  that 
other  trappers  should  turn  in  and  trap  them 
and  if  many  were  to  do  so  their  numbers 
would  soon  be  decreased.  The  young  make 
dandy  pets.  I  had  four  two  years  ago. 
Hillier,  Ont.  L.  C.  Thompson. 

WOLF  SHOT  NEAR  THEDFORD. 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  January  12th,  Mr. 
George  Martel  shot  a  full-grown  timber  wolf 
in  the  bush  in  Bosanquet  a  few  miles  north  of 
Thedford.  It  was  thought  that  these  ani- 
mals were  extinct  here. 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree 
South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include 
the  six  New  England  and  four  Middle  States  of 
the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  in  some 
districts  at  50  cents  per  acre,  and  in  others  FREK. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write 
H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
G.  H.  FERGUSON,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines. 


Forests  in  Battle! 


There's  an  appealing  little  brochure 
awaiting  your  request.  It  is  called  "The 
Forests  of  Canada  in  Peace  and  War." 
It  is  yours  for  the  asking.  When  you  read 
it,  you  will  realize  the  wartime  and  peace- 
time strategy  of  the  forest  possessions  of 
this  Dominion — The  British  Empire' s.only 
timber  supply. 

If  you  have  ever  met  a  forest,  you'll  want 
this  little  publication.  Send  in  a  friend's 
name  while  you're  at  it. 

Canadian  Forestry  Association 

206-7  Booth  Building,  Ottawa 

Sir  R.  L.  Borden,  Hon.  President. 
Lt.-Col.  J.  S.  Dennis,  President. 


MOUNT  BIRDS 

ANIMALS,  GAME  HEADS  AND  ALL  TROPHIES 

The  wonderful  art  of  taxidermy  which  has  Ion?  been  kept  a  secret 
can  now  be  easily,  quickly  learned  by  mail  in  your  home  in  a  few 
weeks  By  an  entirely  vcwmethod  you  can  now  learn  this money- 
making  profession  during  your  spare  time.  Success  guaranteed. 

Vnii  Con  MqL-p  Mnnavl  There are  bi<  Pro,lto in  *axWe™y. 
IUU  Cdll  iTldKC  i'lUIJCy:  Men,  women  and  boys  skilled  in  this  art 
are  in  great  demand.  This  is  the  time  to  learn.  Trophies  are  sent  hund- 
reds of  miles  for  the  best  Taxidermists  to  mount.  A  skilled  Taxidermist, 
like  a  skilled  doctor,  can  charge  as  much  as  he  pleases. 

BEAUTIFUL  TROPHIES  FOR  TOUR  OWN  HOME 

You  can  decorate  your  own  home  and  den  with  your  rare  and  beautiful 
specimens.  Hunters,  trappers  and  naturalists  learn  in  a  very  short  time. 
By  our  method  thi  profession  is  simple.  Success  guaranteed  or  no  tuition. 
Oreat  Book  FREE— "How  to  Learn  to  Mount  Birds  and  Animals." 
This  beautifully  illustrated  book,  a  copy  of  Taxidermy  Magazine  and 
hundreds  of  letters  from  graduates  sent  free  if  you  write  at  once.  Make 
yourself  independent  byfearninp  th»5  profession.  Write  for  free  book. 
N.  W.  School  of  Taxidermy  10  N  Elwood  Bldg»  Omaha.  Neb. . 


A  LAUNCH  BARGAIN 

A  20  ft.  hull  manufactured  by  the  Bracebridge  Launch  Works  of  Bracebridge,  complete 
ready  for  engine  to  the  following  specifications: — 

20  ft.  overall,  4  ft.  10  in.  beam,  will  seat  6  to  8  people.  Ribs,  keel,  coamings  and  deck 
of  best  Northern  Oak,  planking  of  Louisiana  Red  Cypress,  5-8  in.  thick.  No  deck  fittings 
or  gas  tank. 

This  launch  is  being  offered  at  a  sacrifice,  as  the  owner  will  not  be  able  to  use  same. 
Launch  cost  $200.00.    Will  sell  for  $150.00  f.o.b.  Bracebridge. 

LAUNCH  IS  BRAND  NEW— NEVER  BEEN  USED. 
Apply  Box  200,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


GAME  SANCTUARY  FOR  NORTHWESTERN  CANADA 


Wculd  Protect  Mountain  Sheep,  Caribou  and  Moose 


The  Advisory  Board  on  Wild-life  Protec- 
tion has  been  drawing  public  attention  to 
the  need  for  protecting  the  important  game 
resources  of  Northern  Canada,  and  is  now 
looking  into  the  need  for  a  game  sanctuary 
in  Yukon  territory  to  save  from  destruction 
the  mountain  ssheep,  caribou,  moose  and 
other  large  game  that  are  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  that  region. 

"From  information  obtained  from  pros- 
pectors, hunters,  trappers  and  Indians  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  probably  between 
4,000  and  5,000  mountain  sheep  in  the  district 
bounded  by  the  White,  Donjek  and  Nisling 
rivers,"  says  Mr.  A.  L.  Bell,  of  the  R.N.W.M. 
P.,  Whitehorse  sub-district,  in  reporting  on 
the  advisability  of  establishing  such  a  sanc- 
tuary. "These  animals  have  undoubtedly 
been  driven  to  that  district  from  the  more 
accessible^ areas  on  account  of  persistent 
hunting  on  the  part  of  both  white  men  and 
Indians.  Unfortunately,  the  Yukon  game 
ordinance  does  not  sufficiently  cover  the 
preservation  of  mountain  sheep,  as  under 
Sub-sec.  1  of  Sec.  9  explorers,  surveyors, 
prospectors,  miners  or  travellers  who  are 
engaged  in  any  exploration,  survey,  or 
mining  operations,  or  other  examination  of 
the  territory,  and  are  in  actual  need  of  the 


beasts,  birds  or  eggs  for  food,  may  lawfully 
hunt,  take  or  kill  the  beasts  or  birds,  and  eggs 
of  the  birds  or  other  wild  fowl  so  mentioned 
in  this  ordinance.  Section  23  of  this  ordinance 
states,  'with  the  exception  of  Section  3  hereof, 
this  ordinance  shall  not  apply  to  Indians  who 
are  inhabitants  of  the  Yukon  Territory'. 
(Section  3  applies  to  buffalo  and  bison.) 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  mountain  sheep, 
as  well  as  moose,  caribou,  etc.,  have  been 
wantonly  slaughtered  by  Indians — and  by 
white  men  as  well — not  only  for  food,  but  also 
for  dogfeed.  The  Indians  accuse  the  white 
men  of  this,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  white 
men  accuse  the  Indians  of  the  same.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Indians  are  aware  that,  under 
the  ordinance,  they  may  kill  practically  as 
much  game  as  they  wish,  for  food  or  otherwise. 

"I  consider  the  suggestion  of  creating  this 
area  into  a  sanctuary  an  exceedingly  good 
one,  and,  if  it  is  carried  out,  a  detachment  of 
one  constable  could  be  established,  or  a  com- 
petent game  warden  employed,  who,  with 
dogs  or  pack-horsa,  could  patrol  the  district 
at  regular  intervals  and  keep  in  close  touch 
with  both  Indians  and  white  men.  This  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  only  method  by  which  the 
game  can  be  preserved." 


FOX  HOUNDS  MUST  HAVE  SUPERIOR  HUNTING 

ABILITY 


Hunting  in  America  requires  an  altogether 
different  hound  from  those  used  in  England, 
conditions  being  very  dissimilar,  "says  a 
writer  in  All  Outdoors.  MHounds  require 
superior  hunting  ability,  wide  ranging,  greater 
perseverance  and  patience,  and,  above  all, 
a  much  better  nose  to  enable  them  to  take  an 
old  and  cold  track  probably  made  the  day 
before  and  work  it  out  inch  by  inch  for  six 
or  eight  hours  if  necessary. 

"Hunting  and  training  qualities  are  usually 
inherited  from  the  dam,  while  speed  endurance 
and  comformation  are  transmitted  from  the 
sire.  Even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
subject  indicates  that  speed  and  hunting 
instinct  are  among  the  greater  qualities  a 
hound  should  possess  and  they  are  much 
sought  after. 

"But  a  hound,  lacking  vital  force,  staunch- 
ness and  endurance,  can  never  excel.  During 


the  kindergarten  course  as  far  as  possible 
pups  should  be  trained  under  the  most  favor- 
able hunting  conditions,  and  the  work  made 
as  easy  and  light  as  possible.  _____ 

"Later  on  harder  problems  may  be  submit- 
ted for  their  solution.  An  ideal  hunting  day 
is  when  the  ground  is  damp  and  moist  (not 
frozen)  with  a  heavy  atmosphere,  a  cloudy 
sky,  and  light  southern  breeze- 

"All  hounds  should  be  taught  to  swim,  but 
do  not  do  it  by  throwing  them  into  the  water. 
When  the  water  is  warm  enough  not  to  chill, 
take  y«our  hound  out  in  a  boat  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore,  place  him  gently  in  the  water, 
and  pull  ashore  fast  enough  to  prevent  efforts 
to  get  into  the  boat. 

"It  is  seldom  that  more  than  a  couple  of 
lessons  are  necessary  to  make  them  feel  at 
home  in  the  water." 
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HINAR  p' S 

LinimenT 


3 


SOUTHERN 

MicKigan  Boulevard  and  13th  St. 

300  Rooms — European  Plan 
Room  tfith  detached  thovter,  $1.00  a  dap 
Room  vO'ith.  private  b  ith,  $1.50  to  $1.50  a  dap 
Ttfo  persons,  $a  to  $5  a  dap 
Inclose  proximitp  to  "The  Loop,"  Chicago's  busi- 
ness, shopping,  and  theatre  district. 

QldSouihem  Diospdaldy  Sn         Southern  DfcteJUx 


I  was  cured  of  terrible  lum- 
bago by 

Minard's  Liniment 

— Kev.  Wm.  Brown. 

I  was  cured  of  a  bad  case  of 

earache  by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mr.  S.  Kaulbach. 

I  was  cured  of  sensitive  lungs 
by 

Minard's  Liniment 

— Mrs.  S.  Masters 
Manufactured  by  the 

Minard's  Liniment 

Yarmouth,  N.S. 


The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^lory  of 
a  perf  edt  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 

breakfast  table  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In  %t  1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole — ground — pulverized — also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.       1 87 

CHASE  &c  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 


SOME  TEST  QUESTIONS  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


The  following  test  questions  have  been 
submitted  for  publication  in  Rod  and  Gun 
by  Smedley's  Agency  of  Marceline,  Mo., 
U.S.A.    Who  speaks  first? 

1.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  terms  10, 
12,  16,  20  gauge  shotguns? 

2.  Two  rifles  are  fired  in  the  air  at  an 
angle  of  forty  five-degrees,  one  with  a  range  of 
one  mile  the  other  with  a  range  of  two  miles. 
Which  bullet  will  strike  the  ground  first? 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  .45-90-270 
as  applied  to  a  rifle? 

4.  What  is  the  common  name  for  the 
pinnated  grouse? 

5.  What  Wild  Duck  flies  the  fastest? 
How  fast? 

6.  What  is  a  contour  map? 

7.  How  do  you  compute  the  live  weight 
of  a  deer  from  the  dressed  weight? 

8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  foot  pounds 
as  applied  to  rifle  bullet? 

9.  How  can  you  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  large  mouthed  and  a  small  mouthed 
Black  Bass? 

10.    What  fish  is  called  the  Silver  King? 


11.  How  can  you  tell  directions  by  the 
face  of  your  watch? 

12.  Why  does  a  Northern  Dog  Driver 
use  "Mush-on"  as  word  of  command  to  his 
dogs? 

13.  What  direction  does  the  compass 
point  on  your  home  longitude? 

14.  From  what  direction  do  Northeast- 
ems  come? 

15.  A  bullet  is  fired  horizontally  three 
thousand  feet  a  second  over  a  level  plain. 
At  the  instant  it  leaves  the  gun  another  bul- 
let is  dropped  from  the  hand  held  even  with 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  Which  bullet  will 
strike  the  ground  first? 

16.  When  do  brook  trout  spawn? 

17.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  Black 
and  the  Brown  Bear  found  in  the  Rockies? 

18.  What  travels  faster  than  the  wind 
which  drives  it? 

19.  Under  what  conditions  does  a  sail- 
boat have  the  right  of  way  over  a  motor 
boat? 

20.  What  Game  Bird  is  protected  all  the 
year  around  in  Canada? 


NEW  LAKES  OPENED  UP  FOR  FISHING 


So  successful  was  the  Ontario  Government 
fish  policy  during  the  first  year  it  was  in 
operation,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  for 
the  fresh  water  fish,  that  the  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment has  decided  to  open  up  new  waters  for 
fishing  purposes  this  coming  spring.  Hon. 
FincUay  G.  Macdiarmid,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  has  announced  that  negotiations  are 
now  in  progress  between  the  department 
and  fishermen  for  the  opening  of  half  a  dozen 
lakes  in  Northern  Ontario  for  fishing  pur- 
poses. The  Indians  of  the  district  say  that 
there  are  unlimited  quantities  of  fish  in  these 
lakes,  but  the  department  is  unable  to  esti- 
mate the  possible  supply  until  operations 
begin. 

Last  year  the  Government  conducted  fish- 
ing operations  at  Lakes  Nepigon  and  Nipis- 
sing,  the  former  being  the  chief  source  of 
supply  for  a  large  section  of  the  Province.  In 
the  fall,  Orient  Bay,  at  the  Northern  end  of 
Lake  Nepigon,  was  also  opened.  This  year 
the  Government  will  carry  on  operations  on  a 
larger  scale  at  Lake  Nepigon,  as  the  fish 


caught  there  are  of  a  very  choice  variety.  The 
lakes  which  are  to  be  opened  will  be  operated 
on  the  same  basis  as  is  Lake  Nepigon,  where 
the  fishermen  supply  the  equipment,  and 
the  Government  pays  them  so  much  for  their 
catch. 

By  opening  these  new  lakes  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  found  it  necessary  to  take  a 
larger  percentage  than  last  year  of  the  catch 
from  the  fishermen  elsewhere  in  the  Province. 

The  distribution  branch  of  the  Fisheries 
Department  has  been  active  in  preventing 
dealers  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the 
public.  Some  months  ago  an  official  was 
appointed  to  check  up  the  Government 
dealers.  It  was  learned  yesterday  that  four 
dealers,  all  in  Toronto,  had  been  refused 
further  supplies  of  Government  fish  because 
they  had  tried  to  dispose  of  the  fish  at  a  higher 
price  than  that  allowed  by  the  Government. 


A  private  company  will  be  granted  a  30- 
year  permit  by  the  Dominion  Government  to 
graze  reindeer  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 
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CLARK'S  PREPARED  FOODS 


An  Unrivalled  Selection  For  Camp 
or  Outing 

CANADIAN  BOILED  DINNER 

Prepared  from  the  best  of  meat,  carefully 
selected  vegetables  and  seasoned  "just  right." 
A  perfectly  balanced,  full  and  satisfying 
meal. 

LIKE  ALL  THE  CLARK  PRODUCTS    "IT'S  GOOD." 


1LEDDUR 


Canada  Food  Board 
License  No.  14-216 


W.    CLARK,   LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances ;  Simple.  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.   Instructive  be- 
cause of  value  in  determining 
distances;   a   necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN    It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ious  points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promoter 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure^-anywhere, 
everywhere.  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
meter tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer.  $1.75 
told  by  all  Dealer*  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 
002  CHAPEL  ST.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


E.  a  A.  Q0NTHCS  00.  T 

Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


areata,  Canada 


No  Trouble  to  Prepare 

73orde4i4 

Reindeer  Coffee 

or 

Reindeer  Cocoa 

Just  Add  Boiling  Water 

Handy  for  home  use,  at  picnics, 
hunting,  fishing  or  camping. 

BORDEN  MILK  CO. 

MONTREAL 


■ 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.    Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE.  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms.   Antiques  wanted.    Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 


Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


8  12T 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
willing  stock     Rlake  Vanatter.  Georgetown.  Ont.  J.t.f 


CANOES 


WANTED — 1  2nd.  hand  canvas  covered  Chestnut  or 
other  canoe,  12  or  14  feet.  Light  enough  for  long  portages. 
M.  W.  Bates,  Metagama,  via  Cartier,  Ont.  2-IT 


DOGS. 


THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  yaung 
dogs..  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 

FOR  SALE.— Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels.  Atlantic.  Iowa.  tf 


"FIELD  AND  SHOW  DOG" 

With  All  Breed  Directory  Combined. 

Special  Department  on  all  breeds,  especially  Airedale 
terriers  each  month.     The  best  and  most  popular 
Kennel  advertising  medium  in  America. 
Issued  monthly;  Price  $1.00  year,  sample  copy  15c. 
Published  by   JOHN  A.  WHITE  &  SON, 
739  W.  Federal  St,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


FOR  SALE — Cross  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Irish  Water 
Spaniel,  Female  Dog,  year  old,  partly  broken,  fine  condi- 
tion, Twelve  Dollars  or  trade  for  pump  shot  gun.  C.  C. 
Wheeler,  Paris,  Ont.  2-IT 

WANTE*D — 1  young  unbred  Irish  wolfhound  bitch.  M. 
U.  Bates,  Metagama,  via  Cartier,  Ont.  2-IT 

FOR  SALE — Some  Airedale  puppies  from  special 
matings.    Canuck  Kennels,  Lindsay,  Ont.  2-IT 


II.  R.  FISHEL'S  KENNELS 

The  best  in  Painters,  Pup- 
pies, Broken  Dogs  and 
select  Brood  Bitches  for  sale 
at  all  times.  Cham.  Com- 
andre  Frank,  Cham.Armand 
Ham,  in  the  stud.  Write 
me  your  wants.  Dogs 
Educated  and  Boarded. 

U.  R.  FI8HEL, 
Box  44  Hope,  Ind. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON  j 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31it  Street,  New  York 


DOG  WANTED — Deerhound  or  foxhound  puppies  at 
reasonable  price.  Give  full  particulars  to  Elias  Chicoine, 
38  Girouard  St.,  St.  Hyacinthe,  P.Q.,  2-IT  I 

AT  STUD — Liver  and  white  Springer  Spaniel,  registered, 
from  two  of  the  best  Imported  English  hunting  stock. 
Stud  fee  ten  dollars.  Robt.  C.  Smith,  Highview  Kennels, 
Port  Hope,  Ont.  Breeder  of  hunting  spaniels.  Pupnies 
for  sale.  2-IT 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  Box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

Row  boat  Outboard  motors  and  others  cheap;  also 
reverse  gears,  rear  starters,  magnetos,  etc.  Send  for  list. 
Guarantee  Motor  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  10-TF 

 GUNS  

YES— I  WILL  TRADE  GUNS— Send  2c  stamp  for 
complete  list  of  second  hand  and  shop-worn  firearms. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Tell  us  what  you  want  in  first 
letter.  Wm.  R.  Burkhard  (Established  in  1855),  143 
East  4th  St  .  St.  Paul,  Minn.  "The  Original  and  Old 
Reliable."  12-TF 

NEW  .280  Ross  $60.  300  soft  nose  cartridges,  $2.50 
per  20.  Will  trade  for  Saxophone.  George  Mawson, 
Creston,  B.  C.  Canada.  2-IT 

FOR  SALE — 30  U.S.  with  peep,  bluing  worn  off,  re- 
ceive stock  worn  little,  otherwise  in  first  class  condition, 
barrel  bright.  With  box  cartridges.  August  Dogeforde, 
Didsbury,  Alta.  2-IT 

FOR  SALE— New  22  S.  and  W.  revolver/^WANTED^ 
Colts,  big  calibre,  revolver,  and  Marble's  Game  Getter  in 
good  condition.  Sidney  Carter,  c-o  F.  Brown,  Brownsville, 
Ont.  2-IT 

FOR  SALE — Winchester  rifle  .32-20  caJ.  24  in.  octogan 
bbl.,  half  magazine,  Lyman  combination,  front  sight,  peep 
and  Buckhorn  rear,  about  175  black  powder  shells,  75 
H.  V.  all  loaded,  reloading  tool,  bullet  mould,  300  primers, 
300  bullets  excellent  condition,  price  $40.00.  30-30  or 
.303  Savage  wanted  in  good  condition.  J.  F.  M.  Stewart, 
R.R.  No.  1,  Listowel,  Ont.  2-IT 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  Brock 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work, 
Restocking,  Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning,  etc. 

All  work  guaranteed. 

BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 
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I  WANTED — High  Grade  hammerless  ejector.  W. 
Armstrong,  31  'The  Oaks,"  Bain  Ave.  Toronto.  2-1T. 

FOR  SALE — 22  Stevens  Favorite  $4.50,  32  Stevens 
Favorite  $5.00  and  22  Winchester  repeater,  model  1906, 
$8.00.  All  guns  in  good  condition.  G.  F.  Carmichael, 
J772  Palmerston  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.  2-IT 

MOTOR  BOATS 

Motor  boat  for  sale  cheap.  20  ft.  V  bottom  and  as  good 
as  new,  also  4  cyl.  4  cycle  engine,  bore  3%"  stroke  4H". 

L.Richman,  Lindsay,  Ont.  2-IT 


fit  for  boat.    Apply  to  W.  L 


SPECIALS 


FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 

MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most -reliable;  years 
of  experience;  descriptions  free.  "The  Successful  Club", 
Box  556.  Oakland,  Calif.  3  IT 

FOR  SALE — Building  lot  at  Lake  View,  2V2  miles  from 
Big  Lake  Nomininque,  P.Q.  Good  place  for  fishing  and 
hunting.  Cash.  Box  24,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  2-IT 


Big  game  ammunition  loaded  to  order.  Progressive 
powders  with  copper  jacketed  bullets.    Henry  Bros.,  616 
{.,  Vancouver  B.C.  2-IT 


Cordova,  St.  East.,  Vancouver  B.C 


ECZEMA,  PSORIASIS,  S£kteM.K 

matism,  piles,  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particulars. 
Eczema  Remedy,  Co.,  Dept.  R.  G.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
U.  S.  A. 

TAXI  DFRMY  AND  TANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  line  specimen  excellent  con 
Apply  Box  L..  ROD  AND  GUN 


dition 
Ont. 


Woodstock, 
TF 


Artificial  eyes  and  skulls  for  Taxidermists  and  Furriers. 
Oliver  Spanner  &  Co.,  26  Elm  St.,  Toronto.  We  buy  raw 
furs.  3  12T 


Raise  Hares  for  Us 

Immense  profits  easily  and  quickly  made.  We 
furnish  stock  and  pay  $2.00  each  andexpressage 
when  three  months  old.  Contracts,  booklets, 
etc  ,  10c.   Nothing  free- 

Aurora,  Colorado 


Thorson  Rabbit  Co.,  Dept.  28 


SPECKLED  TROUT 


Stock  your  streams  and  ponds  with  brook  trout. 
Large  income  from  your  waste  land.  Trappers, 
you  can  work  at  this  business.  Demand  is  large. 
Free  information  on  trout  culture. 


S.  Roberts  - 


531  Manning  Ave.,  Toronto 


Mounted  Moose  Heads 


in    excellent  condition 


Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun,    -    -    WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


RAW  FURS 

I  am  making  a  special  offer  this  month 
to  obtain 

MINK  and  COON 

Here  is  what  you  have  been  looking  for — 

A  FLAT  RATE  ON  MINK 
I  will  give  you  a  flat  rate  on  an  average 
lot  of  five  or  more  mink.    Write  for  it. 

Highest  prices  paid  for  all  other  furs. 


Box 

338 


J.  U.  NICHOLS 


INGERSOLL 
ONT. 


Songs  of  Forest 
and  Stream 


—By  C.  T.  EASTON 

A  Fine  Little  Collection  oj  Poems 
for  the  Nature  Lover  and  Sports- 
many  Including  the  Following  : 

The  Trout  Stream;  Lines  on  a  Mayflow- 
er; The  Fisherman's  Dream;  A  Morn- 
ing's Walk:  Winter;  The  Sanctuary; 
The  Last  of  the  Buffaloes;  A  Nimrod; 
Hunting  the  Moose;  A  Summer  Morn- 
ing; In  Arcady;  Wanderlust;  The  Full- 
ness of  Joy j  Halcyon  Days;  Plovers; 
The  Death  of  Summer;  A  Flower  of 
the  Wild;  Pontiac's  Speech. 
Neatly  bound  and  moderately  priced 
at  15c  a  copy.  Orders  received  and 
given  prompt  attention  by  the  publish- 
ers. 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 
Woodstock,  Ont. 


^Mink,Skunk,"Coon,nRabbits,etc 

with 


A  Dime 


brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOXC.  -     -       OAK  PARK,  I L 


1100 
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Add  To  Your  Collection  of 
Victor  Records— FREE 

We  are  offering  "His  Master's  Voice"  records  as  premiums  for  new 
subscriptions  to  ROD  AND  GUN  Magazine. 

Two  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  entitles  you  to  a  90c  record. 

Three  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  entitles  you  to  a  $1.25  or  a  $1.50 
record  as  desired. 

Four  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  entitles  you  to  a  $2.00  record. 

Five  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  entitles  you  to  a  $2.50  record,  and 
so  on. 

Send  us  the  subscriptions  and  we  will  have  the  record  or  records  you 
earn  sent  you,  all  charges  paid. 

Sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

department  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


CANADIAN  WILDS 

Tells  about  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  Northern 
Indians  and  their  modes  of  Hunting,  Trapping,  etc. 

This  book  contains  277  pages,  size  5x7  inches,  is  printed  on  good 
quality  heavy  paper  and  contains  thirty-seven  chapters, 
The  book  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Officer  (Martin  Hunter), 
who  has  had  40  years'  experience  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — 
from  1863  to  1903.  During  that  time  he  was  stationed  at  different 
trading  posts  in  Canada,   Price,  cloth  bound,  postpaid,  $1.00. 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  Publisher,  -  Woodstock;  Ont. 
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&    .  §1  THE   HERCULES  ROD. 

Wcstwood's  Patent  Unbreakable  Silk  Bound  Split  Cane  Hod,  9  feet,  5  oz., 
iSe  Patent  Dark.  Green  Silk  Binding  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty,  as  well  as  increasing  its  strength  some  fifty  per 
cent.    This  Rod  has  become  a  great  favorite  for  Trout  and  Bass  Fishing. 

Hercules  Trout  Rod,  9  feet,  5  oz.,  each     $20.00 

Hercules  Bass  Rod,  with  four  Agate  Rings,  each   25.00 

Expert  Silk  Bound,  medium  quality,  made  in  Trout  and  Bass,  each    10.00 

Excell,  Silk  Bound,  fair  quality,  in  Bass  or  Trout,  each   6.00 


THE  UNEQUAL  ROD. 

Westwood's  Patent  Silk  Bound  Steel  Rod,  Trout,  10  feet. 
This  Patent  DarkGreen  Silk  Binding  protects  this  rod  absolutely  against  rust,  besides  adding  greatly  to  its  strength 

and  beauty. 

Trout  Rod,  10  feet,  each    $  7.50 

Bass  Rod,  5  to  9  feet,  each  ....   ■••  

Bait  Casting  Rod,  5  to  54  feet,  with  large  German  Silver  Rings,  each   s  ow 

do.               do.             with  one  Agate  End  Ring   J0.00 

do.              do.            with  Agate  Butt  and  End  Ring,  each   ;f 

do.              do.            with  all  Agate  Rings,  each   14  00 


THE  BLAKE  ROD. 

Highest  Grade  Split  Cane  Trout  Rod,  9  feet,  5  oz. 

Trout  Rod,  each   $16.00 

Bass  Rod,  8  feet,  each   16.00 

For  a  first  class  Rod  it  cannot  possibly  be  surpassed  and  is  in  great  demand. 

The  ALLCOCK,  LAIGHT  &  WESTWOOD  Co.  Ltd. 

MANUFACTURERS,  TORONTO 
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ROD  AND 

Something  About  Our 

F.  V.  Williams  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  at  Grand  Harbor,  Grand 
Manan,  New  Brunswick.  He  dis- 
covered at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Roxbury,  Vermont, 
that  fishing  was  great  sport.  An  old 
fisherman  at  that  place  took  the  'kid' 
'along  on  a  fishing  trip,  gave  him  two 
hooks  and  a  bit  of  cotton  line  and 
left  him  with  a  few  earth  worms  for 
bait  on  a  small  bridge  while  he  went 
after  trout.  The  'kid'  lost  both 
hooks  via  the  'catfish'  route  in  half 
an  hour's  time  but  in  the  same  length 
of  time  he  had  become  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  the  fishing  germ. 

At  eleven  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  taken  out  on  the  rips  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  introduced  to 
pollack  fishing  by  a  sportsman  uncle 
who  later  coached  him  in  the  art  of 
'long  shore  gunning.'  Trout  fishing 
in  the  streams  on  Grand  Manan 
Island  was  certainly  good  and  in 
season  trout  fishing  was  much  more 
interesting  than  work. 

At  fourteen  he  went  on  Gannet 
Rock  Light  station  as  assistant  and  in 
five  years  of  this  service  saw  enough 
of  fishing,  sea  fowl  and  seal  shotting, 
boating  and  life  in  the  open  to  prove 
that  outdoor  life  was  and  is  the 
greatest  medicine  on  earth  either  for 
invalids  or  for  athletes. 

At  the  end  of  this  service  he  went 
U  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,and  in  his  spare 
time  chased  coyotes  and  cotton-tails 
in  the  hills  back  of  San  Pedro.  From 
there  he  went  to  Vancouver  Island 


GUN  FOLK 

Artist,  F.  V.  Williams 

where  he  labored  as  a  coal  miner 
in  extension  and    Nanaimo  mines 
to  get  the  wherewithal  to  chase  deer 
and  black  bear  and  follow  the  salmon. 
One  season  on  the  Fraser  river  salmon 
fishing,  the  beauties  of  British  Col- 
umbia scenery  and  the  memories  of 
rugged  old  Grand  Manan  and  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  with  its  rushing  tides 
and  winter  storms,    combined  with 
a  taste  for  drawing,  sent  him  to 
bridge  work  on   the   mainland  in 
British  Columbia  to  get  the  necessary 
cash  for  a  course  at  an  art  school. 
A  short  term  was  spent  at  Richard 
Partington's  school  on  Pine  Street, 
San  Francisco,  then  back  he  went  to 
Seattle  as  a  street  car  motorman,  to 
gather  up  some  more  funds,  back  for 
another  term  at  the  art  school,  then 
more  street  car  work,  then  to  Chicago 
to  the  Art  Institute  with  holidays 
spent  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
after  partridge,  deer,  bass,  maskin- 
onge    and — pictures.     Through  all 
his  wanderings,  which  extended  from 
coast  to  coast,  Mr.  Williams  remem- 
bered that  he  was  Canadian  born 
and  dreamed  of  the  day  when  he 
should  return  to   Canada  and  be 
able  to  devote  the  major  portion  of 
his  time  to  work  on  a  representative 
Canadian   outdoor   magazine.  To- 
wards this  end  he  established  rela- 
tions with  Rod  and  Gun  some  four 
years  ago  or  more,  as  the  designer  of 
their  cover  cuts,  and  returned  to  Can- 
ada in  1918.    Mr.  Williams'  present 
address  is  London,  Ontario,  where  his 
Rod  and  Gun  studio  is  located. 


H.  G.  H  ADD  ON 


FOR  three  days  it  had  snowed 
without  ceasing,  but  now  this 
fourth  day  brought  relief,  and 
the  leaden  clouds  broke  up  to  show 
the  clear  blue  sky  behind  them. 
Not  the  stinging,  driven,  frozen  snow 
of  mid-winter,  this  storm,  but  the 
big,  heavy  flakes  of  the  spring  snow- 
fall, and  while  the  earth  was  covered 
deeper  and  deeper  with  this  soft, 
clinging  blanket  of  white,  all  nature 
seemed  to  sleep. 

Some  time  during  the  course  of 
-the  storm,  a  little  band  of  deer  had 
moved  to  a  hollow  more  protected 
from  the  wind,  and  though  their 
passage  had  broken  a  trail  like  the 
furrow  from  a  giant  plough,  yet  now 
the  scar  upon  the  virgin  whiteness  was 
filled  and  healed,  until  only  here  and 
there  was  left  a  faint  undulation 
that  finally  lost  itself  among  the 
trees. 

As  the  sun  broke  from  behind  the 
clouds  and  the  sighing  wind  died 
down,  the  intense  silence  of  the 
mountains  reasserted  itself.  There 
were,  to  be  sure,  occasional  sounds, 
but  they  were  infinitesimal  compared 
to  the  awe-compelling  silence  that 
had  enveloped  the  forest  for  un- 
counted years.  Snowslides  might  go 
crashing  down  the  mountain-side, 
scarring  the  face  of  the  hills  and 
changing  the  course  of  a  creek, 
but  no  sooner  had  their  last  echoes 
died  away,  than  you  wondered  if 


you  really  had  heard  anything  after 
all,  for  in  the  big  timber  it  seems  as 
if  it  must  always  have  been  noiseless. 
In  autumn  storms,  or  days  of  summer 
calm,  now  and  again  some;  giant 
of  the  forest  will  fall,  with  none  to 
mark  its  falling,  and  for  a  second  or 
so  the  eternal  silence  will  be  broken 
as  the  great  tree  returns  with  a 
crash  to  the  earth  from  whichWit 
has  sprung.  And  then,  almostj;in- 
tensified  by  the  comparison,  the 
forest  returns  to  its  brooding,  sphinx- 
like silence. 

So  now,  with  the  coming  of  the 
sun  and  the  breaking  of  the  storm, 
came  also  sounds  of  life,  and  the 
little  people  of  the  hills,  hunters  and 
hunted,  snow  bound  for  three  days, 
began  to  stir  themselves.  The  same 
dominant  thought  animated  them  all, 
for  late  winter,  and  March  especially, 
represents  a  time  of  ceaseless  search- 
ing for  food,  and  three  days  of  en- 
forced idleness  will  sharpen  any  appe- 
tite. 

A  blue  jay,  alighting  on  the  limb 
of  a  big  balsam,  sent  a  miniature 
avalanche  of  soft  snow  falling  to 
the  ground,  and  swerved  into  flight 
again,  screeching  with  indignation. 
At  the  sound  a*  red  squirrel  started 
to  chatter  at  this  desecration  of  the 
silence,  "and  was  answered  from  fur- 
ther up  the  valley,  and  for  a  few  min- 
utes the  two  animals  scolded  and 
complained   to   each   other.  From 
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a  hillside  to  the  left,  came  the 
discordant  calling  of  a  flock  of  whisky 
jacks.  Close  at  hand  a^woodpecker 
drummed  upon  a  hollo^tree. 

Over  against  the  creek  bed,  where 
a  tangle  of  fallen  trees  had  piled 
themselves  in  grotesque  formation 
above  an  upturned  root,  a  big  por- 
cupine came  out  from  where  he  had 
been  sheltering  from  the  storm, and 
for  a  few  minutes  he  stood  shaking 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  as  if  to 
get  rid  of  the  drowsiness  that  still 
clung  to  him. 

Probably  of  all  the  animals  that 
were  now  busily  engaged  in  finding 
something  to  eat  this  porcupine  had 
suffered  least  of  any  during  the 
three  day  storm,  for  no  matter  how 
severe  the  season,  he  can  always 
find  sufficient  food  to  keep  him  fat. 

For  the  smaller  animals  such  as 
marten  and  weasels,  winter  has  its 
terrors,  for  the  deep  snow  makes 
hunting  that  much  harder,  but  the 
hills  are  always  full  of  countless 
mice,  and  these  at  least,  will  provide 
a  meal  when  the  rabbits  fail.  Not 
so  with  the  larger  carnivora  though, 
and  to  them  the  winter  trails  are 
full  of  days  lived  on  the  ragged  edge 
of  starvation,  for  they  must  kill  often 
to  keep  their  muscles  hard  enough 
to  stand  the  wearing  strain.  The 
other  seasons  of  the  year  usually 
find  them  well  fed,  for  in  spring 
and  fall  and  summer  life  is  more 
or  less  abundant  in  the  mountains, 
and  a  meal  is  not  hard  to  obtain 
with  so  many  young  animals  learn- 
ing their  first  lessons  of  the  world. 

Even  the  early  part  of  the  winter 
provides  them  with  good  hunting, 
but  by  March — the  month  of  deep 
snows — the  old  "and  infirm  have  all 
been  killed  off,  and  even  the  foolish 
have  learned  wisdom,  or  paid  the 
price  of  their  folly. 

To  the  porcupine  comes  no  such 
spectre  of  starvation.  At  the  best 
of  times  he  is  one  of  Nature's  puzzles, 
for  though  he  is  very  good  to  eat,  if 
you  know  the  way,  yet  to  the  unin- 
itiated he  is  nothing  but  a  collection 
of  sharp  quills  that  is  best  left 
unmolested.  For  this  reason,  he  is 
so  often  left  alone,  and  so  he  lives 
and  dies  in  an  atmosphere  of  exagger- 
ated safety.  To  him  the  seasons  bring 


a  continual  round  of  feasting,  for 
all  the  woods  are  his  larder,  and  the 
variety  of  his  food  is  legion.  In 
the  spring  he  finds  ample  fare  on  the 
many  green  shoots  that  are  respond- 
ing to  the  sun.  Beneath  the  outer 
bark  of  the  trees,  too,  the  young 
growth  is  green  and  succulent  with 
the  rising  of  the  sap,  and  so  you  may 
find  him  many  times,  sitting  sedately 
on  his  haunches,  and  gnawing  away 
contentedly  with  his  chisel-like  teeth. 
The  passing  months  cause  him  no 
concern,  and  in  the  gloaming  of  the 
summer  evenings  you  will  find  him 
feeding  among  the  lily  pads  that 
fringe  the  lake.  These,  and  the 
abundant  greenstuff  of  the  wilder- 
ness keep  him  contented  till  the 
frosts  come,  and  the  first  snowflakes 
of  the  winter.  Then,  when  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  seeking  everlastingly 
for  food,  all  that  he  has  to  do  to 
gorge  himself  to  repletion  is  to  strip 
the  outer  husk  from  the  nearest  tree 
until  he  reaches  the  soft  inner  layer 
of  bark  beneath  it.  About  the  only 
animal  that  has  no  fear  of  man,  you 
will  find  him  round  the  settler's 
cabin  seeking  for  salt,  or  back  in 
some  lonely  valley  that  has  never 
been  prospected. 

To  the  porcupine  under  the  tangle 
of  fallen  logs,  came  now  a  reminder 
that  he  was  hungry.  At  first  he 
hesitated,  as  if  disliking  this  new 
snow,  but  after  the  first  plunge  he 
waddled  along  gravely,  leaving  a 
deep  broad  trail  behind  him.  The 
trees  in  his  immediate  vicinity  appar- 
ently failed  to  please  him,  for  he 
passed  them  by  without  even  glanc- 
ing at  them.  Presently  he  came  to 
the  trail  made  by  thet  deer,  but 
this  was  filled  with  soft  new  snow, 
in  which  he  sank  almost  out  of 
sight,  and  after  following  it  for  a  few 
yards,  he  branched  off  again  into  the 
unbroken  snow.  For  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred yards  he  travelled  before  he 
found  the  tree  he  wanted,  a  slim 
balsam  sapling,  and  then,  having 
found  it,  he  lost  no  more  time,  but 
started  to  feed,  his  sharp  teeth 
rasp,  rasp,  rasping  as  he  bit  into  the 
tender  bark. 

Further  up  the  mountain  the  timber 
thinned  out  into  isolated  patches 
as  the  soil  was  displaced  by  rocks  t 
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and  the  face  of  the  hillside  was  torn 
and  broken  by  some  titanic  con- 
vulsion of  Nature.  From  among 
the  tumbled  confusion  of  boulders  a 
lynx  appeared  as^  the  snowflakes 
ceased,  and  stood  Tor  a  few  minutes 
looking  down  into  the  timber.  In 
'direct  contrast  to  the  well-fed  porcu- 
pine, he  presented  a  picture  of 
semi-starvation,  for  the  rabbits  had 
been  thinned  out  by  too  much 
hunting,  and  the  deep  snow  demand- 
ed an  added  toll  in  strength  for 
each  mile  travelled. 
N)fe:-Even  his  heavy  coat,  thickened 
by  the  bitter  cold  of  the  mountains 
could  not  hide  the  thinness  of  his 
body,  and  the  gaunt  hollows  behind 
his  ribs  bore  silent  testimony  to  a 
pitiless  succession  of  endless  days 
of  hunger. 

So  now  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
t  in  the  shelter  of  the  rocks,  while 
his  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the 
glare  of  the  new  snow. 

At!  the  sight  of  the  timber  below 
him  his  stubby  tail  twitched  excitedly, 
and  he  flattened  back  his  tasselled 
ears  to  catch  the  slightest  sound. 
Then,  driven  on  by  his  hunger,  he 
started  to  descend  the  hillside,  sink- 
ing oleeply  into  the  soft  snow  despite 
I  his  heavy  paws. 

He  dropped  down  into  the  timber 
without  meeting  with  any  success, 
and  vanished  among  the  trees, 
mingling  ghost-like  with  the  shad- 
ows that  haunted  the  silent  places. 

Once,  nosing  round  the  half  buried 
tangle  of  a  fallen  hemlock,  a  blue 
grouse  rose  up  right  at  his  feet, 
bursting  out  from  its  hiding  place 
with  a  roar  of  beating  wings,  and 
half  blinding  him  with  a  smother  of 
soft  snow.  So  quick  was  the  big 
bird  that  though  the  lynx  rose  up 
and  sprang,  his  teeth  only  clicked 
impotently  upon  the  empty  air. 

So  for  perhaps  an  hour,  he  glided 
in  and  out  among  the  tree  trunks, 
almost  noiseless  in  his  progress,  his 
hunger  increasing  as  the  short  win- 
-  ter's  day  waned  and  died. 

As  the  sun  went  down  behind 
the  further  hills,  it  grew  suddenly 
colder,  as  it  always  does  in  the 
mountains,  and  then,  almost  before 
it  had  grown  wholly  dark  the  moon 
came  up,  big  and  clear  and  round,  and 


the  timber  was  again  full  of  a  thou- 
sand shifting  shadows.  Among 
these  the  lynx  moved  and  watched, 
keen  and  alert,  as  others  besides 
himself  were  moving  and  watching. 
From  a  summit  to  the  left  the  hunt- 
ting  cry  of  a  wolf  floated  down 
upon  the  empty  silence  of  the  win- 
ter's night.  A  horned  owl  on  a  dead 
balsam  called  monotonously  across 
the  valley.  Once,  from  the  edge  of 
the  timber  a  rabbit  shrieked  its  long 
death-cry  as  a  weasel  or  a  marten 
succeeded  where  others  had  failed. 
At  this  sound  the  lynx  turned  off 
at  right  angles  from  the  course  he 
had  been  following,  and  almost  im- 
mediately he  struck  the  trail  made 
by  the  deer. 

For  a  second  or  so,  he  stood 
looking  at  it,  trying  to  puzzle  out 
its  meaning,  for  the  trail  was  too 
old  for  his  nose  (notoriously  poor 
anyway)  to  tell  him  anything  about 
it.  However,  he  made  his  decision, 
and  turned  to  the  left,  following  as 
it  happened  the  back  trail. 

Almost  at  once  he  found  where 
the  porcupine  had  crossed,  and  at 
this  tangible  evidence  he  quickened 
his  pace  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
kill. 

The  porcupine  was  still  rasping 
away  at  the  tender  bark,  and  at  the 
sound  of  the  big  cat's  approach  he 
dropped  to  all  fours,  humping  up 
his  back,  and  burying  his  nose  in 
the  soft  snow  at  the  foot  of  the  sap- 
ling. 

Instantly  the  lynx  crouched  within 
easy  springing  distance,  his  stubby 
tail  twitching  spasmodically  in  his 
excitement. 

So  for  a  minute  neither  animal 
moved.  The  porcupine  remained  a,s 
though  turned  to  stone  while  the 
big  cat  crouched  and  quivered,  ready 
to  strike  at  the  first  movement  of  his 
victim.  As  if  realizing  his  peril  the 
porcupine  refused  to  move,  and  when 
the  strain  had  become  almost  intol- 
erable the  lynx  sprang,  alighting  a 
few  feet  to  one  side  of  the  porcupine, 
and  throwing  up  a  shower  of  soft 
snow  as  he  whirled  round  in  case 
the  porcupine  h  d  been  stampeded 
into  flight. 

Fin  ing  this  feint  useless,  with 
wary  careful  strokes  of  his  fore  paws, 
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the  big  cat  next  attempted  to  under- 
mine his  intended  victim,  but  the 
sole  result  of  his  labours  was  that 
the  porcupine  merely  sank  deeper 
into  the  soft  snow. 

Nonplussed,  the  lynx  1  crouched 
motionless  except  for  the  quivering 
of  his  stubby  tail.  Two  or  three 
times  he  growled  hoarsely,  as  if  with 
pent  up  excitement,  licking  his  lips 
as  the  eager  saliva  drooled  from  the 
corners  of  his  mouth. 

Now  and  again  a  tree  cracked 
with  the  frost,  breaking  the  silence 
with  a  noise  like  the  report  of  a 
pistol.  Overhead  the  moon  climbed 
nigher  and  higher  in  a  sky  studded 
with  a  million  scintillating  stars,  that 
danced  and  twinkled  in  the  bitter  cold. 

To  these  two  with  their  deadly 
game  of  patience,  the  minutes  dragged 
by  on  leaden  feet.  And  then  sudden- 
ly the  spell  snapped,  and  with  a 
hideous  squalling  screech,  the  lynx 
leapt.  Again  he  whirled  as  he  land- 
ed, turning  and  lashing  out  with  his 
fore  paws  to  try  and  turn  the  porcu- 
pine over  on  its  back,  so  that  he 
could  reach  the  unprotected  throat 
and  rich  warm  blood  so  tantalizingly 
beyond  his  reach. 

Quick  as  was  the  big  cat,  this 
stupid,  clumsy  porcupine  was  quicker, 
and  at  the  exact  moment  he  struck, 
and  his  tail,  with  its  thousand  needle- 
pointed  barbs,  caught  the  lynx  across 
its  face.  Stupefied,  the  lynx  clawed 
madly  at  the  sudden  burning  red  hot 
pain,  and  in  that  instant  the  porcu- 
pine struck  again. 

Crazed  with  the  awful  unbearable 
agony  the  lynx  rose  onto  his  hind 
legs,  tearing  at  his  nose  and  eyes 
with  claws  that  left  great  gashes  in 
his  face,  claws  that  dug  and  tore  but 
could  not  stop  this  bitter  burning 
torment. 

In  vain  "he  rolled  over  and  over, 
tearing  and  biting  at  himself  in  his 
desperation.  In  vain  he  buried  his 
nose  and  head  in  the  snow  that  could 
only  cool  his  burning  skin  but  could 
not  stop  his  dreadful  suffering.  Some 
of  the  quills  had  found  his  eyes,  so 
that  his  sight  was  wholly  gone. 
Others  had  passed  through  his  lips 
into  his  gums  and  through  them 
into  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Nose 
and  ears  alike,  were  full  of  them, 


and  breast  and  legs  and  paws.  Slob- 
bering and  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
with  blood  from  a  hundred  pain- 
racked  wounds,  staining  crimson  the 
whiteness  of  the  snow,  the  big  cat 
threshed  and  floundered  round  in 
his  blindness  and  agony. 

Once  he  found  where  the  porcupine 
still  crouched,  as  he  had  crouched 
motionless  and  waiting  since  the 
beginning  of  the  tragedy.  Again 
the  deadly  tail  struck,  but  the  lynx 
was  impervious  to  any  further  suf- 
fering, and  the  porcupine  was  killed 
and  ripped  to  pieces,  and  left  lying 
there,  a  broken  shapeless  mass  be- 
neath the  tooth-scarred  sapling. 

Presently  ,  tired  out,  the  big  cat 
collapsed  in  the  snow  beside  the  dead 
body  of  his  antagonist,  but  though 
the  snow  was  cool  and  soft  against 
his  heaving  sides,  his  pain  and  terror 
could  not  let  him  rest,  and  with 
unsteady  feet  and  stumbling  step 
he  moved  away  among  the  trees,  his 
ghastly  screeching  echoing  eerily  from 
the  shadows  of  the  silent,  snow- 
draped  forest. 

In  vain  the  big  cat  sought  by 
flight  to  leave  his  misery  behind 
him,  but  the  burning  throbbing  pain 
was  always  with  him,  here  where 
a  sloping  hollow  sent  him  sliding  and 
falling,  there  where  he  blundered 
against  the  tree  trunks  in  his  blind- 
ness. And  then  the  gods  of  the 
wild  stooped  and  saw  and  took 
pity  on  this  luckless  lynx 

Three  grey  wolves,  lean  and  thin, 
with  the  hardships  of  the  winter 
trails,  heard  the  strange  squalling, 
and  took  up  the  big  cat's  trail, 
slipping  over  the  ground  like  great 
grey  shadows. 

Quickly  and  silently  they  worked, 
in  deadly  earnest,  with  their  ever- 
present  hunger,  and  with  no  strength 
left  to  resist,  the  lynx  was  surrounded 
and  rushed  off  his  feet  in  their  first 
assault. 

Speedy  and  certain  were  •their 
eager  teeth,  and  merciful  the  big 
cat's  death.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  wolves  had  disappeared  among 
the  trees,  and  only  the  trampled 
snow  was  left,  with  here  and  there  a 
tuft  of  silvery  hair  and  patches  of 
blood-stained  snow,  already  freezing 
hard  beneath  the  watching  moon. 


WILD  GEESE  AS  I  HAVE  KNOWN  THEM 

Edward  T.  Martin 


WILD  geese  are  ^citizens  of  the 
entire  world.  No  pent  up  Utica 
contains  their  bounds.  They  are 
everywhere  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.  Hatched  in  Northern  Canada 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  Arctic 
circle,  they  do  not  even  wait  for  their 
wings  to  develop  before  they  start 
spreading  out  over  all  North  America, 
the  whole  of  Europe,  much  of  Asia, 
not  overlooking  the  islands  of  the 
sea  and  going  even  as  far  as  the 
Antipodes. 

They  feed  on  insects  and  berries 
during  the'  short  Arctic  summer, 
growing  fat  on  mosquitoes  with  iced 
strawberries  on  the  side  and  when 
ready,  if  not  through  moulting,  and 
if  the  long  wing  pinions  have  not  yet 
grown  to  their  full  extent,  start 
southward  afoot. 

Naturalists  who  have  made  a  study 
of  bird  life  inside  tjie  Arctic  Circle 
show  a  very  interesting  photograph  of 
a  goose  infantry  army  on  the  move. 
The  geese  had  chosen  a  route  through 
a  country  of  marsh  and  lake  and  the 
picture  was  so  lifelike,  one  could 
seem  almost  to  hear  them  honk  and 
gabble  as  they  fed. 

'  The  progress  of  such  a  body  of 
birds  naturally  was  slow.  Every- 
thing behind  it  was  stripped  bare  of 
all  green  stuff,  the  only  thing  left, 
the  winged  insects,  and  of  them  it 
looked  as  if  the  more  eaten,  the  more 
remained. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
the  advance  of  the  army  was  half 
walking,  half  flying,  then  the  geese 
took  to  the  air  and  the  rush  of  the  fall 
migration  was  on. 

Geese,  as  they  feed  on  the  stubbles 
and  prairies  of  northern  Canada, 
drinking  from  the  rivers  and  ponds, 
require  but  little  water,  one  or  two 
drinks  in  a  day.  They  are  far  from  being 
"geese"  in  the  common  acceptance 
of  the  term,  and  are  nobody's 
fools.  Are  shy,  wary  and  up  to  the 
wiles  of  the  hunter.  If  killed  in  any 
Large  numbers  it  is  because  they  are 
betrayed  by  their  own  kind  in  shapes 
of  live  decays,  birds  trained  for  many 


moons  to  work  the  undoing  of  their 
wild  kindred;  something  they  not 
only  accomplish  well  but  enjoy. 
In  fact,  it  seems  as  much  sport  to 
them  as  to  the  gunners  they  are 
helping. 

They  will  call  and  talk  to  geese 
flying  over,  using  everything  from  a 
long  hailing  honk  to  the  gabble  of 
"Good  feed  here,  brothers"  and  the 
soft  notes  of- love.  Then  when  the 
strangers  hear,  and  hearing,  circle 
over  the  blind  so  that  several  fall  to 
the  gun  of  the  hunter,  those  traitors 
to  their  race  utter  whoops  of  joy  and 
hop  around  inside  their  pen  of  fine 
netting  like  Indians  executing  a  war 
dance.  If,  however,  everything  is 
not  just  right  around  the  gunner's 
pit  then  all  this  fine  work  on  part  of 
the  decoys  goes  for  naught. 

An  empty  shell,  a  fragment  of 
cardboard  from  a  cartridge  case, 
a  small  pile  of  dirt  not  swept  up  and 
carted  away,  anything  that  does 
not  belong  near  a  pit,  that  does  not 
look  regular,  is  plenty  to  turn  a  flock 
of  oncoming  geese  and  make  them  fly 
with  many  a  "ha!  ha!"  to  a  safer  spot. 
Their  eyes  are  sharp.  They  need  no 
binoculars  to  note  a  danger  sign. 
Things  that  mallards,  the  shyest  of 
ducks  and  canvas  backs  which  are 
some  leary  in  their  own  right,  pass 
unnoticed,  these  same  geese  will  tower 
and  shy  from. 

The  stubble  -  fields  of  the  great 
Northwest,  of  British  North  America 
in  particular,  are  where  the  big 
honkers  most  congregate  at  the  end 
of  the  first  leg  of  their  migration. 

If  the  grain  has  been  carefully 
gleaned  and  there  is  but  little  wast- 
age, a  condition  to  be  expected  in 
these  times  when  everything  should 
be  conserved,  the  migrators  find 
pickings  poor  and  need  the  ever 
present  crickets  and  grasshoppers  to 
complete  a  meal,  nor  is  a  hungry 
goose  above  bolting  an  occasional 
field  mouse,  or  a  whole  litter  of  young 
ones  if  they  are  to  be  had. 

Mice,  by  the  way,  form  the  occas- 
ional food  of  any  bird  capable  of 
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swallowing  one,  from  a  pelican  or 
crane  to  a  screech  owl  and  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  fish  that  are  able 
to  a-mousing  go. 


beyond  salvage  and  unfit  for  human 


use. 


The  honkers  fed  on  this  until  able 
to  hold  no  more,  sunned  themselves 


Shooting  Over  Live.Decoys    -  ■ ;  ■■    ^    2-    Goose  Shooting  on  a  Burning 
K  3.    Gathering  Up  Dead  Geese 


Once  and  only  once  during  sixty 
years  of  gunning  have  I  struck  a 
banquet  hall  of  the  geese.  This 
on  a  very  large  wheat  field  that  had 
been  burned  over,  the  wheat  charred 


awhile,  took  a  drink  and  returned 
again*  and  again  until  they  became 
so  heavy  and  logy  it  was  often  pos- 
sible to  ride  down  on  them  horseback 
before  they  would  fly  or  using  a  buck- 
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board  to  circle  a  flock  cutting  the 
circles  smaller  each  time  until  within 
easy  range  for  a  shot  gun. 

How  heavy  they  got  to  be  I  don't 
know.  I  killed  one  that  was  a  shade 
over  eighteen  pounds  and  heard  of 
others  twenty  and  twenty-one  pounds 
in  weight;  also  I  do  know  that  one 
when  killed  in  the  air,  if  it  fell  on  a 
man's  head,  would  beyond  doubt 
break  his  neck. 

Many  of  these  geese  would  burst 
when  they  struck  either  land  or  water 
but  this  didn't  spoil  their  use  for 
table  food.  They  were  fine.  It  is 
the  food  a  bird  eats  that  makes  it 
good  or  bad.  Wild  celery  makes 
canvas  backs  the  king  of  ducks. 
Wild  rice  causes  the  blue  wing  teal 
to  run  a  close  second.  Wheat  and 
corn  left  out  so  they  can  get  it,  im- 
proves geese,  mallards  and  pintail, 
but  take  the  same  birds  after  the 
grain  has  gone  when  either  from 
choice  or  necessity  they  are  feeding 
on  pepper  grass  and  smart  weed,  that 
is  another  story  as  is  the  case  with 
clam-eating  canvasbacks.  I  once 
killed  a  canvas  with  four  large  clams, 
shells  and  all,  in  its  craw. 

Fish-eating  mallards  are  in  the 
same  class  and  jack  snipe  that  have 
been  feeding  on  fish  spawn,  belong  in 
the  garbage  can,  unless  a  person 
likes  the  courses  of  his  dinner  mixed, 
say  fish  and  game  served  from  the 
same  platter. 

Per  contra,  feed  a  grebe  on  grain,  a 
merganser  on  celery  or  a  mud  hen 
on  wild  rice  and  soon  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  them  and  their 
more  aristocratic  relations. 

This  was  proven  to  my  satisfac- 
tion when  long  years  ago  a  grain 
carrying  vessel  was  cast  ashore  on  a 
desolate  point  in  Lake  Ontario  and 
broken  up  by  the  waves.  For  miles 
the  beach  was  covered  with  corn  I 
think,  although  it  may  have  been 
wheat.  First  the  gulls  and  the  fish 
ducks  gathered  to  the  feast.  They 
must  have  sent  a  wireless  to  the 
puddle  ducks,  the  cans  and  the  blue- 
bills,  for  they  came  in  great  flocks  to 
the  banquet. 

After  a  time  a  pair  of  market 
gunners  discovered  the  ducks.  One 
of  the  two  told  me  an  old  squaw  was 
no  more  fishy  tfian  a  teal  nor  a  shell- 


drake  than  a  mallard.  That  shell- 
drakes  picked  and  heads  cut  off  sold 
right  along  as  mallards  with  no  kick 
from  their  customers.  This  I  be- 
lieved for  I  have  seen  the  same  thing 
hold  good  in  other  instances  notably 
when  on  a  prolonged  gunning  trip  near 
a  lake  so  filled  with  wild  celery  that 
the  water  dyed  our  hands,  our 
decoys,  even  the  breasts  of  the  ducks 
a  pale  yellow  and  all  the  waterfowl 
were  good.  We  ate  just  what  the 
cook  served,  canvasbacks,  bluebills, 
mud  hens,  and  were  unable  to  tell 
one  kind  from  another  except  by  the 
shape. 

Those  migrating  geese  gleaned 
every  day  from  the  stubble  fields 
of  Canada  enough  to  feed  a  small 
army. 

If  a  rough  guess  were  asked  as  to 
the  number  of  geese  scattered  over 
the  Canadian  grain  growing  districts 
I  should  say,  large  and  small,  a 
hundred  thousand  not  to  mention 
ducks. 

If  a  migrating  goose  cannot  eat  a 
pint  of  food  in  a  day  he  surely  must 
have  stomach  trouble,  indigestion, 
dyspepsia  or  like  complaint.  This 
would  mean  6250  bushels  of  food  the 
goose  commissary  department  would 
require  each  day,  or  187,500  bushels 
during  the  month  when  the  rush 
of  migration  was  on. 

For  many  years  during  my  appren- 
ticeship as  a  shooter  I  could  not  get 
the  hang  of  goose  shooting.  I  could 
not  kill  a  goose  and  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it. 

An  old  hunter  at  whose  shack  I 
was  stopping  put  me  wise  to  the  way. 
"Ed,"  he  said  one  day  after  having 
seen  me  make  a  particularly  atro- 
cious miss.  "Ed,  how  many  black- 
birds can  you  kill  out  of  ten'  at,  say, 
thirty  yards?" 

I  considered  myself  pretty  fair  with 
a  shot  gun,  was  good  for  eight  or  nine 
live  pigeons  out  of  ten  at  the  traps. 
"Probably  eight,"  I  replied.  Then 
my  instructor  continued: 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  thought.  Tell 
me  now  how  many  times  larger  the 
head  and  neck  of  a  goose  is  than  a 
blackbird." 

I  made  a  rapid  calculation  and 
answered,  "Six  times,  anyway." 

He  then  went  on  to  say,  "Very  well, 
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what's  the  matter  with  playing  the 
head  of  a  goose  is  a  blackbird.  If 
you  get  a  little  behind,  the  neck  is 
there  and  a  shot  through  it  is  about  as 
good  as  one  in  the  head,  but  you 
must  use  small  shot,  nothing  larger 
than  sixes." 

I  had  been  loading  with  everything 
from  buck  shot  to  number  two's. 
A  shift  to  sixes  seemed  ridiculous  but 
I  was  game  to  try  it.  No  use  going 
to  a  doctor  unless  you  intend  taking 
his  medicine. 

I  hadn't  yet  reached  the  dignity 
of  a  pit  and  live  decoys  so  next  day 
I  took  a  stand  in  a  fence  corner 
between  two  grain  fields. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  half  a 
dozen  honkers  started  my  way. 

If  I  had  failed  to  kill  with  buck 
shot,  I  was  sure  those  thick  feathered 
birds  would  laugh  at  the  sixes;  tljat  it 
would  not  more  than  tickle  them, 
perhaps  dust  their  feathers  a  little. 

The  instructions'  of  my  preceptor 
in  the  hunting  business  sounded  all 
right;  were  probably  correct  in  theory 
but  wrong  when  put  in  practice. 
Who  ever  heard  of  killing  such  big 
birds  with  sueh  fine  shot? 

When  aiming  at  the  head  of  the  old 
gander,  the  leader  of  the  bunch,  I  said 
to  myself,  "It  won't  work.-  I  know 
it  won't.  If  I  only  had  my  gun  loaded 
with  buck  shot!"  Note  how  wise  I 
was  in  my  own  conceit.  How  little 
I  had  learned  from  experience. 

I  pulled  the  trigger  and  as  I  saw 
the  old  boy  double  up,  swung  on  the 
bird  behind  him.  The  gander  in 
falling  grazed  my  head  with  its  wing, 
a  foot  to  the  left  he  would  have  hit  me 
squarely,  my  shooting  days  would 
have  ended  then  and  there.  The 
bird  would  have  avenged  himself. 
As  it  was  all  the  harm  he  did  was  to 
cause  me  to  flinch  and  miss  with  the 
second  barrel. 

From  that  time  on,  goose  shooting 
was  as  easy  for  me  as  before  it  had 
been  hard.  In  my  time  I  have  killed 
nearly  a  thousand  of  the  big  birds, 
making  a  total  average  of  better  than 
sixty  with  a  hundred  shells  and  once 
making  but  a  single  clean  miss  with 
one  hundred  shells. 


To  the  old  hunter's  advice,  let 
add  a  little  of  my  own.  I  like  sevens 
better  than  sixes,  and  playing  the 
head  of  a  goose  is  a  lone  blackbird, 
remember  a  goose  is  large  and  all 
large  birds  seem  to  fiy  more  slowly 
than  they  really  do.  Consequently 
the  tendency  is  always  to  shoot  behind 
and  I  now  am  satisfied  this  was  the 
reason  for  much  of  the  poor  work  I 
did  in  my  early  days. 

A  goose  under  favorable  conditions 
can  do  ninety  miles  an  hour  while 
seeming  to  go  but  fifty.  Then  when 
shot  through  the  body  back  of  the 
wings  with  coarse  shot,  will  carry 
it  for  miles  before  letting  go  and 
dropping  dead. 

Lack  of  confidence  also  has  much 
to  do  witjb  poor  shooting.  When  a 
person  is  sure  he  is  going  to  score  a 
miss  usually  he  does. 

As  "citizens  of  the  world"  geese  are 
now  being  protected  in  most  of  the 
civilized  countries  and  they  need  it 
too  for  in  spite  of  their  cunning 
ability  to  look  out  for  themselves,  they 
have  decreased  rapidly  in  the  last 
dozen  years,  perhaps  more  than  many 
other  varieties  of  water  fowl. 

This  comes  largely  I  think  from 
the  activity  of  nest  robbers,  pre- 
daceous  animals,  birds  and  equally 
predaceous  men. 

It  is  up  to  Canada  to  say,  "Thou 
shalt  not"  to  the  men,  be  they  white 
or  red,  for  in  Canada  and  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  is  where  most  of  the 
web-foots  nest.  To  say  "Thou  shalt 
not"  and  to  enforce  the  dictum  as  all 
laws  are  enforced  in  British  North 
America. 

As  for  the  marsh  rats,  the  crows,  the 
hawks  and  the  owls,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  stop  their  natural  instincts. 
Yet  the  rats  I  beelive  are  almost  as 
destructive  as  the  Indians.  What 
can  be  done  though,  if  only  a  liHle 
will  help  and  should  not  be  over- 
looked if  we  expect  the  geese  to  stay 
with  us  and  not  to  follow  the  passen- 
ger pigeon,  the  moa  and  a  hundred 
other  varieties  of  birds  and  animals 
down  the  road  to  oblivion. 


ens 


DON'T  say  too  much  about  the 
joys  of  the  wilderness  to  a  man 
who  has  been  there.  He  knows 
more  about  them  than  you  probably 
do,  and  has  a  keener  appreciation  of 
all  the  delightful  things  that  can 
and  do  happen  in  the  back-of-the- 
beyond  places;  but  he  knows  also 
from  his  own  and  others'  experiences 
that  it  is  possible,  and  at  times 
unavoidable,  to  get  into  some 
wretched  messes  in  those  same  happy 
haunts  of  nature.  If  you  are  dis- 
posed to  be  too  ecstatic  about  it  he  is 
likely  to  come  back  with  evidence 
that  life  in  the  wilds  is  not  all  beauty 
and  grace. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  matter 
of  crossing  swamps.  That  alone  is 
enough  to  slacken  the  average  man's 
enthusiasm,  and  if  he  does  not  by  so 


much  qualify  his  praise  of  the  wilds, 
it  is  because  he  isn't  average.  Not 
all  parts  of  the  wilderness,  to  be  sure, 
are  on  the  swamp  list,  but  in  any  large 
range  of  wild  country  there  will  be 
found  more  or  less  of  bad  lands  and 
more  or  less  of  such  experiences  as 
only  swamps  can  produce.  They  do 
not  spoil  the  wilderness,  but  they 
give  a  sober  coloring  to  a  man's 
impressions  and  recollections  of  it. 

In  the  north  of  practically  every 
province  of  Canada  the  wilderness 
trails  lead,  sooner  or  later  to  slews, 
than  which  no  mixture  of  land  and 
water  has  greater  possibilities  of 
nastiness.  There  are  many  such 
places  in  New  Ontario,  in  northern 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  in 
the  Northwest  Territories,  as  every 
sportsman,   surveyor,  and  explorer 
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in  those  parts  has  found  to  his  dis- 
comfort. Sometimes  they  look  like 
meadows  of  rank  grass,  but  they  are 
the  wettest  meadows  ever  made.  If 
one  must  go  that  way,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  plunge  and 
flounder  through  muskeg,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  is  usually  heralded 
by  a  few  tamaracks  among  the 
spruce  and  jackpine.  The  only  solid 
footing  one  can  find  is  an  occasional 
hummock  or  tree-stump,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  way  he  sinks  from  ankle- 
deep  in  a  deceitful  mossy-watery 
mass  that  will  never  dry  up. 

To  get  a  loaded  canoe  through  such 
a  place  is  pretty  nearly  the  hardest 
kind  of  navigation.  Paddling  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  crew  is  com- 
pelled to  turn  out,  wade  through  the 
slew,  and  drag  or  push  the  canoe 
along.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
it  is  not  a  fit  place  for  any  ^  kind 
of  a  craft  to  be  in:  an  overland  port- 
age, other  things  being  equal,  is 
preferable. 

A  companion  experienced  to  travel- 
ing in  swamps,  and  almost  equally 
a  grievance  to  the  flesh,  is  traversing 
the  heart  of  a  wind-swept  forest. 
No  one  does  it  for  sheer  holiday 
exercise  but  some,  such  as  surveyors 
and  bush-rangers,  have  to  do  it  as 
part  of  their  routine  duties.  They 
do  not  grouch  about  it,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  they  never  get  to  enjoy  it. 
One  such  man,  a  surveyor  who  did 


some  frontier  work  in  northern  On- 
tario, found  five  miles  a  day  all  that 
was  possible  in  the  way  of  spped. 

"When  we  had  penetrated  the 
heart  of  the  forest,"  he  said  in  a 
letter  after  he  had  returned  to  civiliza- 
tion, "progress  was  so  slight  that  we 
scarcely  observed  it.  The  deadfall 
was  maddening.  The  trees  had 
dropped  in  all  directions  year  after 
year,  and  judging  from  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  fall,  I  should  imagine 
that  four  times  as  many  trees  lay 
piled  and  rotting  on  the  ground  as 
were  towering  around  us.  Climbing 
not  to  mention  clearing,  such  tangled 
obstructions  is  extremely  dangerous. 
When  you  have  scrambled  to  the 
topmost  log  your  perils  are  by  no 
means  past.  You  have  to  creep 
warily  along  the  prostrate  monarch 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  snags, 
and  making  sure  of  hand-and-foot- 
hold  lest  the  spongy  moss  or  rotten 
bark  give  way  beneath  you  and  you 
fall  headlong  down  among  the  criss- 
crossed trunks  beneath  you,  sure  of  a 
score  of  bruises  and  maybe  a  broken 
limb." 

For  downright  hard  work  that 
keeps  up  for  longer  time  and  distance 
than  either  the  swamp  or  forest  work, 
the  men  who  pack  freight  on  their 
backs  over  wilderness  portages  are 
perhaps  entitled  to  first  rank.  Two 
hundred  pounds'is  a  normal  load  for 
one  man.    Many  of  the  half  breed 
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packers  are  equal  to  300-pound  loads, 
or  even  more,  but  experience  has 
usually  proved  it  to  be  too  much. 
Not  long  ago  an  old  packer  was  seen 
at  one  of  the  northern  trading  posts, 
who,  in  his  younger  days,  was  very 
proud  of  his  strength  and  boasted 
that  he  could  carry  four  100-pound 
sacks  of  flour  over  the  portage.  He 
did  it,  but  at  the  cost  of  his  future 
strength,  for  now  he  can  move  only 
on  crutches.  Even  half  that  weight 
is  a  burden  that  tries  one's  powers, 
and  sometimes  most  severely. 

On  one  of  the  trails  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  fur  trading  country  is  a  particu- 
larly bad  place,  known  as  Mossy 
Portage.  It  is  three' miles  long,  and 
two  miles  of  it  is  thick  bog.  To  cross 
it  the  packers  must  wear  wading 
boots  with  legs  half  as  long  as  them- 
selves, for  with  every  step  they  sink 
to  their  knees  into  the  oozy  swamp. 
All  the  baggage  is  stowed  away  in 
dunnage  bags,  to  make  the  fewest 
possible  pieces  to    carry,  for  some* 


times  the  unlucky  portager  falls 
headlong  in  the  bog,  bundles  and  all. 

One  other  factor  that  contributes 
to  misery  in  the  wilderness  is  the 
scourge  of  flies  and  mosquitoes.  In 
season  these  pests  of  the  North  are 
unescapable,  and  they  are  in  literal 
billions  all  over  a  country  that 
would  otherwise  be  a  summer  para- 
dise. They  turn  holidaying  into  hard 
work. 

Yet,  with  all  these  handicaps — 
swamps,  deadfalls,  portages,  and  flies 
— the  men  who  know  the  wilderness, 
and  whose  work  or  pleasure  takes 
them  there  from  year  to  year  love 
it  like  most  people  love  home.  They 
will  admit  all  the  hard  things  and  then 
overweigh  them  with  the  good  and 
happy  things.  But  it's  no  use  to 
hide  the  facts  in  their  presence. 
There  is  some  credit  in  going  through 
a  swamp  or  a  forest  deadfall,  and  the 
real  wilderness  traveler  will  take 
account  of  the  tough  experiences  as 
well  as  the  pleasant  ones. 


A  MAVERICK  IN  TOWN 

Harry  W.  Laughy 

There's  a  bang  in  my  head  and  a  clang  in  the  air, 
And  this  cursed  old  cit\  roars 
With  a  medley  of  noises  that  addle  my  bra!in — 
A  melee  my  soul  abhors. 

For  I'm  ranging  tonight,  'mid  the  noises  and  dirt 
In  this  overgrown  town  on  the  hill, 
While  I  yearn  for  the  rangeland,  the  wind  in  the  grass, 
And  a  'try out'  with  old  "Dead  Eye  Bill." 

I  was  told  that  prosperity  throve  in  the  towns, 
Opportunity  waiting  I'd  find; 

So  I  turned  in  my  chaps  for  a  slinky  boiled  shirt, 
And  I  left  Sounding  Lake  far  behind. 
Now,  a  graduate  puncher,  in  purple  thrice  dyed, 
I  am  aping  the  styles  of  the  wags, 

While  m\  soul  longs  for  freedom,  the  rain  on  the  range, 
For  my  old  pommel  3licker  and  rags. 

Tonight,  while  the  moon  strives  to  mellow  the  glare 
That  is  shed  by  these  glittering  lights, 
A  couple  of  boys,  near  the  old  Neutral  Hills 
Are  singing  their  way  through  the  night 
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As  they  night  herd  the  dogies  that  graze  on  the  bench 
While  the  round  up  boys  sleep  in  the  draw, 
And  the  fairies  are  dancing  in  rings  round  the  spring 
Where  the  Indians  met  to  make  law. 

The  mud  hens  protesting  their  right  to  the  lake 

Where  the  wild  ducks  have  come  for  a  feed; 

The  blat  of  a  (alf  as  it  winds  through  the  brush; 

The  sigh  of  the  winds  in  the  reeds; 

The  plaint  that  the  coyote  sobs  out  to  the  moon; 

The  whistling  of  wings  overhead; 

Make  a  lullaby  anthem  that  sweetens  the  dreams 

Hovering  over  the  cow  puncher's  bed. 

While  the  other  boys  sleep  to  the  song  of  the  range, 

I,  a  "Button  Head"  doomed  to  the  town, 

Tramp  the  lime  lighted  way  that  the  sages  all  say 

Will  lead  to  both  fame  and  renown. 

Where  harlots  and  harpies,  like  vultures  on  guard, 

Infest  every  turn  of  the  way, 

And  Apples  of  Sodom  adorn  every  bush 

Where  the  blossoms  have  bloomed  for  a  day. 

And  I  long  for  the  wind  sighing  soft  on  the  range, 

For  the  tang  of  the  sage  in  my  nose, 

For  the  billows  of  cactus  bloom  wooing  the  sun, 

The  perfume  of  the  shy,  blushing  rose, 

The  bawl  of  the  dogie,  the  flickertail's  peep, 

And  the  ripples  that  run  on  the  lake, 

Where  old  "Dead  Eye  Bill,"  with  his  gun  on  his  knee 

Waits  at  dusk  for  the  low  flying  drake. 

SAY,  hold  on!    I've  a  hundred  or  two  in  my  jeans. 

THAT'LL  buy  me  an  outfit  and  more., 

This  "Sissy  Boy"  life  to  the  discard  I'll  shed, 

And  I'll  hit  for  the  high  line  once  more. 

Down  the  Battleford  Trail  I  will  dig  up  the  dust, 

While  I  whistle  the  moon  out  of  sight, 

And  the  coyotes  will  sing  me  a  glad  welcome  home 

As  I'm  loping  along  through  the  night. 

The  Oriole's  warble  will  throb  through  my  sleep 

While  -a  rosy  flush  heralds  the  dawn, 

And  the  prairie  dog  barks  from  his  mound  in  the  grass 

Near  my  bed  on  God's  flower  gemmed  lawn, 

And  another  day's  dawning  will  find  me  once  more — 

Ere  the  lie-abed  world  is  awake, 

With  Lockwood  and  Morehead  my  old  round  up  pals, 
At  the  cow  camp  beside  Sounding  Lake. 


H.  Mortimer  Batten 

With  these  beasts  that  sleep  away 
the  winter,  autumn  is  their 
harvest,  and  during  this  season 
of  plenty  they  have  nothing  to  do 
but  just  idle  about,  eating  and 
basking  and  eating  again,  and  thus 
laying  on  fat  which  tides  them  over 
the  winter  months.  With  the  first 
coming  of  the  cold  they  "den  up" 
in  some  cosy  nook,  and  the  long 
winter  sleep  falls  upon  them.  It 
is  a  deep  sleep,  almost  as  near  death 
as  it  could  be,  and  thus,  since  they 
are  using  up  no  energy  during  this 


period  of  inaction,  since  they  are 
just  alive  and  nothing  more,  they 
require  little  or  no  food,  the  plenteous 
covering  of  fat  accumulated  during 
the  autumn  months  of  plenty  being, 
as  it  were,  a  natural  store.  Thus 
the  bear  which  dens  up  in  autumn  fat 
and  hibbardly,  energises  in  spring 
thin,  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  very 
often  so  dazed  after  his  long  sleep  that 
he  will  run  straight  into  a  party  of 
men  on  his  headlong  run  for  water. 

This  ability  to  sleep  away  the 
winter  given  most  animals  whose 
food  becomes  scarce  during  that 
season,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
provisions  of  nature.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  sleep  overcoming  them 
so  that  they  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  but  simply  a  point  of  con- 
venience. A  bear  in  captivity  knows 
his  food  will  come  to  him  regularly 
through  the  winter  months,  and  so, 
in  all  probability,  he  remains  awake 
and  lively,  and  though  in  the  far 
north,  bears  always  hibernate,  in 
summer  lands  they  never  do  so. 

But  we  are  to  discuss  the  squirrel. 
Being  but  a  small  animal,  he  is 
unable  to  sleep  the  whole  winter 
through  without  food,  and  though 
he  is  supposed  to  hibernate  he  does 
not,  on  the  whole,  take  the  matter 
very  seriously. 

Late  in  the  fall,  when  the  golden 
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shafts  of  light  fall  through  the  trees, 
thick  with  russet  leaves — when  that 
first  tang  of  frost  is  in  the  air,  and 
somehow  you  feel  as  though  you 
ought  to  creep  through  the  woods  on 
tip  toe  and  spy  on  all  the  furtive 
life  you  can  hear  scurrying  through 
the  leaves,  the  squirrels  get  busy. 
There  is  no  chattering  and  squabbling 
and  rowing  among  them;  instead 
each   squirrel   seems   to   have  his 
allotted  home  range,  and  to  proceed 
about   his   own   affairs   taking  no 
notice  of  anyone.    Acorns  and  nuts 
are  abundant  everywhere,  and  from 
tree  to  tree  the  squirrels  go,  leaping, 
stopping,  darting,  listening,  in  their 
restless,  jerky  manner,  but  working 
each  tree  systematically.    It  would 
appear  that  they  are  collecting  acorns 
or  nuts,  for'  every  two  minutes  or 
so  they  descend  to  earth,  listen  a 
moment,  speedily  scratch  a  hole  at 
the  edge  of  the  bank,  then  dart  up 
into  the  trees  again.    Many  scores 
of  times  have  I  watched  them  doing 
this,  and  many  times,  after  carefully 
marking   the   exact   spot,    have  I 
strode  up  to  see  what  was  buried, 
but  never  have  I  succeeded  in  finding 
anything. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
when  thus  employed  the  squirrel  is 
burying  food,  but  since  he  never  twice 
returns  to  the  same  spot,  since  he 


must  scratch  during  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  many  hundreds  of  holes — 
can  it  be  supposed  that  he  remembers 
the  locality  of  each  one  of  them,  and 
can  return,  weeks  after,  to  root  up 
his  store?  No!  In  the  autumn 
every  squirrel  buries  nuts,  and  if,  say 
in  the  early  spring,  the  supply  thus 
buried  is  required,  the  squirrels  in 
that  locality  are  just  as  likely  to  nose 
out  and  scratch  up  nuts  buried  by 
an  uncle  or  cousin  as  they  are  to  nose 
out  nuts  they  buried  themselves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  regaTd 
the  habit  just  described  as  part  of  the 
squirrel's  recognized  storage.  At  the 
end  of  the  autumn,  when  they  behave 
thus,  they  have  already  accumulated 
their  necessary  winter  store,  but,  the 
storage  fever  still  being  upon  them, 
they  amuse  themselves  in  this  manner 
without  having  any  definite  object  in 
view.  But  the  wise  hand  of  nature  is 
at  work  here  as  everywhere.  In  the 
first  place  the  buried  nuts,  scattered 
all  up  and  down,  may  prove  useful  as 
a  reserve  supply  should  winter  prove 
so  long  and  fierce  that  the  main  store 
is  used  up,  and  in  the  second,  should 
not  the  squirrel  himself  need  them, 
then  they  remain  safely  buried,  secure 
from  the  keenest  frost,  to  sprout  forth 
next  spring  and  some  day  develop 
into  trees! 

Thus  each  autumn  the  squirrels 
plant  their  own  orchards  as  it  were, 
strengthening  and  extending  the  for- 
ests with  the  foods  they  require,  so 
that,  should  their  numbers  multiply, 
there  will  be  range  enough  for  all. 
Now  we  are  faced  with  the  question — 
is  it  because  nuts  are  abundant  in 
eertam  localities  that  squirrels  have 
long  abounded  there,  or  is  it  because 
squirrels  have  long  abounded  there 
that  nuts  are  abundant? 

I  have  said  that,  when  the  squirrel 
takes  to  burying  nuts  haphazard,  he 
has  already  laid  aside  his  winter  store, 
and  of  this  I  am  convinced.  By  now 
the  nights  are  cold,  and  as  dusk  draws 
near  each  squirrel  makes  for  his  cosy 
nook — probably  a  hollow  tree.  In 
this  hollow  tree  he  has  his  store,  and 
as  winter  draws  nearer  he  rises  later 
each  day  and  retires  earlier,  till  at 
length  the  day  dawns  when  he  does 
not  rise  at  all.    The  winter  sleep  is 
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now  upon  him,  but  it  is  a  light  and 
fairy-like  sleep  compared  with  that  of 
many  winter  sleepers.  A  gleam  of 
warm  sunshine  at  midday  will  bring 
him  forth,  blinking  but  lively,  even 
in  midwinter,  to  scurry  among  the 
branches  and  dry  leaves  for  a  little 
while,  then  creep  back  into  his  cosy 
nest. 

I  have  many  times  in  the  summer 
months  discovered  a  squirrel's  larder 
of  the  previous  winter — or  rather  the 
husks  that  remained.  Hazel  nuts 
and  acorns  evidently  form  the  bulk 
of  the  supply,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  a  squirrel  never  troubles  to 
crack  the  bad  nuts.  These  he  casts 
aside  with  the  husks,  so  evidently 
he  is  able  to  tell — probably  by  their 
weight — which  nuts  are  worth  open- 
ing. 

There  is  much  that  is  lovable  and 
attractive  in  this  little  restless  wan- 
derer of  the  forest  glades.  Perhaps 
it  is  that  he  haunts  the  spots  dear  to 
us,  and  because,  when  we  see  him, 
the  world  is  bright  around  us  and  we 
ourselves  are  happy,  that  he  is  among 
our  darlings — or  is  it  just  because  he 
is  beautiful?  Beautiful  he  is  as  he 
flits  among  the  golden  and  russet 
leaves,  as  golden  and  russet  as  the 
brightest  of  them — light  hearted  and 
free  through  his  wakeaday  wander- 
ing, always  a  joy  to  behold. 

Why  does  the  squirrel  wear  a  fine 
tail?  Is  it  merely  an  ornament? 
No.  Nature  does  not  waste  material 
over  ornaments.  The  pheasant  wears 
a  long  tail  to  mislead  his  foes,  so  that, 
when  they  leap  upon  him,  they  are 
only  too  likely  to  fall  short  of  the 
pheasant  himself,  and  catch  only  his 
tail,  at  which  he  rises  and  leaves  them 
in  possession  of  it.  The  fox  wears  a 
bushy  tail  to  keep  his  nose  and  legs 
warm  as  he  lies  curled  up,  and  also  to 
assist  him  in  making  those  lightning 
turns  and  twists  at  full  speed  which 
are  so  necessary  to  circumvent  his 
natural  quarry — Brer  Rabbit.  And 
similarly  the  bushy  tail  of  the  squirrel 
is  invaluable  in  assisting  him  in  his 
daily  affairs — so  valuable,  indeed, 
(Seton  says)  that  a  squirrel  that  has 
lost  its  tail  cannot  live. 

A  squirrel's  tail  is  his  parachute. 
You  will  notice  that  when  he  springs 


from- branch  to  branch  he  twitches 
his  tail  downwards  not  only  to  assist 
him  in  gaining  the  necessary  impulse 
of  the  leap,  but  also  in  breaking  the 
force  of  the  impact  when  he  lands. 
Thus  he  can  land,  lightly  as  a  feather, 
on  a  twig  so  slender  that  his  weight, 
wrongly  applied,  might  snap  it.  Thus 
he  can  turn  in  mid-air  and  alight, 
if  so  he  choose,  head  upwards  on  the 
vertical  trunk  after  throwing  himself 
head  downwards  through  space  for 
many  feet.  Should  he  by  chance  lose 
his  tail  the  loss  does  not  appear  to 
cause  him  any  immediate  inconven- 
ience, for  he  will  turn  and  chatter 
abuse  as  light-heartedly  as  if  no  great 
calamity  had  befallen  him.  Some- 
times, perhaps,  he  wall"  lose  it  while 
swimming  a  creek,  a  large  trout  or 
pike  snatching  savagely  at  it  while 
he  swims,  at  which  the  sheath  strips 
easily  from  the  bone,  leaving  only 
the  naked  stem.  But  the  squirrel's 
fate  is  sealed.  Sallying  forth  into  the 
woods  he  tries  again  his  headlong 
leaps.  Here  he  falls  short,  and  drops 
to  earth  heavily,  there  a  twig  snaps, 
and  lets  him  down,  again  he  leaps  for 
the  trunk  and,  deprived  of  his  rudder, 
stripped  of  his  parachute,  is  unable  to 
perform  that  final  twist,  and  strikes 
the  trunk  head  foremost.    It  is  not 
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the  first  mishap  that  kills  him  or  the 
second,  but  the  many  mishaps  that 
come  each  day,  till  at  length,  baffled 
and  beaten,  unable  to  understand 
what  has  befallen  him,  he  creeps  away 
to  that  secret  nook  of  his,  and  the 
long  sleep  falls  upon  him. 

Then  there  is  a  little  grey  squirrel, 
called  the  flying  squirrel.  From  its 
forelegs  to  its  hind  legs  extends  a  fur- 
covered  tissue,  which,  enables  the 
animal  to  plane  or  float  considerable 
distances  from  tree  to  tree.  A  curious 
point  is  that  the  habits  of  this  little 
cousin  of  the  common  red  squirrel 
are  quite  the  reverse  to  his.  Whereas 
the  red  squirrel  hibernates,  the  grey 
squirrel  is  astir  the  winter  through, 


and  however  wild  the  blizzard  may 
blow,  however  furiously  the  snow 
flakes  may  drive,  he  is  at  his  gambols. 
And  whereas  the  red  squirrel  is 
strictly  diurnal  in  his  habits  ,the 
grey  squirrel  is  strictly  nocturnal — 
the  one  never  sallying  forth  after 
darkness  has  fallen,  the  other  never 
sallying  forth  till  darkness  has  fallen. 

The  grey  squirrel,  prized  on  account 
of  its  fur,  is  an  even  more  beautiful 
little  creature  than  the  red,  and  while 
the  latter  is  apt  to  be  noisy  and 
ferocious,  and  to  descend  to  deeds 
of  bloody  murder,  his  little  grey 
cousin  is  modest  and  secretive,  much 
of  his  life  being  locked  away  in  that 
great  book  of  mysteries — the  night. 


AN  INTERRUPTED  MILKING 

ESTELLA  G.  SNeLgROVE 


THE  month  was  September,  1917;  the 
night  was  dark  and  muggy. 
A  farmer  and  his  wife  living  in  the 
Swan  River  valley  had  gone  to  town  to  do 
their  weekly  shopping.  Expecting  to  be 
home  early  they  had  left  the  cows  unmilked, 
but  as  usually  happens  in  Western  towns  on 
Saturday  nights,  they  were  delayed  and  just 
arrived  home  at  11  o'clock. 

The  thrifty  house-wife  hurried  into  a  big 
apron  and  gathering  her  pails  in  one  hand  and 
the  lantern  in  the  other,  rushed  out  to  do  her 
belated  milking.  She  called  the  dog  but  he 
was  off  in  the  bush  on  an  expedition  of  his 
own  and  so  she  fearlessly  made  her  way  to 
the  farthest  side  of  the  farm-yard  and  stirred 
up  her  cows.  Cows,  however,  have  ideas  of 
their  own  and  refused  to  go  any  nearer  the 
house,  so  rather  than  dispute  the  matter  with 
them,  she  sat  down  where  she  was  and  began 
to  milk. 

Once,  upon  looking  up,  she  fancied  she 
saw  a  man  standing  near  her  but  on  addressing 
the  apparition  found  it  did  not  answer.  As 
she  watched  and  her  eyes  became  used  to  the 
darkness  she  saw  it  was  only  one  of  the  cows 
sniffing  the  air  in  a  manner  common  to  them. 

Suddenly  there  rang  out  on  the  still  night 
air  the  squeals  of  a  pig  in  agony.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  young  pig  for  the  woman  could  hear 
the  frightened  grunts  of  the  mother,  who  was 


in  an  adjoining  pen.  Loudly  the  woman 
called  to  her  husband,  but  she  could  not  make 
him  hear,  so  again  gathering  up  milk  pails 
and  lantern  she  sped  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
house  and  with  bated  breath  told  him  that 
something  was  wrong  in  the  pig  pen. 

With  the  exasperating  coolnes^  common  to 
man  he  very  deliberately  took  down  the  rifle 
and  together  they  made  their  way  to  the  pen 
in  question.  (The  man  believed  that  the 
noise  was  but  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
woman).  On  arrival  there,  however,  great 
was  their  surprise  to  find  a  huge  black  bear 
hugging  and  scratching  a  pig  of  about  a 
hundred  pounds  weight.  The  man  became 
really  frightened  then  and  deciding  it  was 
scarcely  safe  to  tackle  Bruin  with  only  one 
shell  in  the  magazine,  they  returned  to  the 
house,  got  the  necessary  shells  and  again 
approached  the  pig  pen.  The  bear  was  still 
there  and  while  Mrs.  Farmer  held  the  lantern 
her  husband  fired  the  shot  that  settled  for  all 
time, Mr.  Bruin's  earthly  career. 

The  poor  pig,  though  not  dead,  had  to  be 
killed  and  dressed  as  well  as  the  bear.  Help 
was  summoned  from  the  neighbors  and  the 
bear  skinned  and  the  pig  dressed  before 
morning.  A  great  deal  of  oil  was  taken  from 
the  bear's  fat  but  the  skin  when  sold  was  «f 
little  value  as  the  season  was  very  early. 


F.  V.  Williams 

AWAY  up  in  the  top  of  a  leafless 
tree  was  what  looked  like  a 
cub  bear.  With  its  back  against 
the   trunk   and   its   two  forepaws 


crossed  comfortably  on  its  stomach 
this  fellow  that  looked  like  a  bear, — 
and  was  a  porcupine — dozed  peace- 
fully. 

The  tree  swayed  slightly  in  the 
March  breeze  but  the  big  porcupine 
did  not  seem  to  mind  it  in  the  least. 
He  did  not  even  open  his  eyes.  The 
sun  was  mighty  fine  up  there.  For 
a  March  day  it  sure  was  some  sua, 
almost  too  fine  to  last,  in  fact  a 
'weather  breeder'  and  perhaps  for 
that  very  reason  the  animated  pin- 
cushion was  soaking  in  the  sunshine. 

Three  o'clock  came  and  there  was 
a  decided  change  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  sun  that  had  been  starting  rivu- 
lets from  every  snowbank  and  bring- 
ing forth  birds  and  beasts  at  every 
opening  in  the  woodland  suddenly 
disappeared.  The  sky  became  over- 
cast and  from  out  the  northeast  came 
a  chilling  wind,  a  wind  that  spoke 
of  a  belated  snowstorm.  In  two 
hours'  time  the  first  flakes  began  to 
fall. 

"Old  Preparedness"  had  left  his 
perch  bed  at  the  first  sign  of  coolness 
in  the  upper  air.  Yes  sir,  he  was  sure 
wide  awake  now  and  he  ambled 
carelessly  along  testing  a  twig  here 
or  nibbling  the  bark  on  some  partic- 
ular tree  there;  and  paying  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  any  other  living 
thing.  Confidence  personified — 
that's  what  he  was  as  he  shuffled 
along  through  the  half  dark  woodland. 

Other  beasts  walked  carefully,  aye, 
even  stealthily,  but  iiolt  so  our  friend. 
He  made  as  much  noise  as  he  pleased 
and  by  the  same  "^fcoken  travelled 
where  he  pleased.  Grossing  a  trail 
a  bigjpynx  lying  in  wait  on  the  far 
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side  spat  fiercely  at  him.  The  glare 
from  the  yellow  green  eyes  would 
have  sent  any  other  denizen  of  this 
neck  of  the  woods  scampering  away 
in  a  panic,  but  not  so  the  porcupine. 
He  merely  elevated  a  ridge  of  quills 
that  looked  like  a  row  of  Allied  bay- 
onets coming  over  the  top  of  a  trench, 
slightly  arched  his  back  and  awaited 
developments.  The  lynx  slouched 
away  in  the  darkness. 

Across  the  trail  down  the  side 
hill  and  across  the  little  stream,  still 
asleep  under  its  winter  coat  of  ice, 
and  up  the  other  side  went  our  friend. 
Only  twice  did  he  pause  in  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  trail,  once  to  sniff  suspic- 
iously at' some  strange  taint  in  the 
air  and  again  to  examine  with  his 
nose  some  man's  tracks  in  the  snow. 

At  the  end  of  this  mile  and  a  half 
of  travel  he  came  to  a  dead  halt 
behind  a  small  heap  of  newly  cut 
brush,  and,  if  a  porcupine  could 
show  excitement,  he  certainly  showed 
it  in  every  move. 

Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  he 
travelled,  from  one  point  of  vantage 
to  another,  his  black  snub  nose 
wrinkling  and  his  little  beady  eyes 
almost  popping  from  his  head.  There 
out  in  front  of  him  were  the  remains 
of  what  had  been  a  camp.  The  camp 
fire  still  smoked,  though  only  a  very, 
very  little  for  the  owner  of  that 
camp  had  kicked  snow  enough  on 
his  fire,  or  the  embers  of  his  fire, 
before  leaving  it  to  put  it  out  or- 
dinarily. This  two  legged  creature 
had  ajso  sensed  the  coming  storm  and 
had  gone  away  in  a  hurry  with  the 
intention  of  making  his  main  camp 
where  there  was  a  comfortable  log 
cabin  some  ten  miles  farther  down 
the  valley  by  a  little  lake. 

But — there  was  something  else 
the  traveller  had  left,  a  delicious, 
tantalizing  odor  no  porcupine  could 
resent  and  that  was  the  smell  of 
fried  bacon.  He  could  stand  it  no 
longer  but  started  boldly  out  into 
the  tiny  clearing.  Half  way  to  the 
smouldering  embers  there  was  a 
piece  of  that  delicious  bacon.  His 
mouth  fairly  watered  at  the  sight 
of  it.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  an- 
other and  still  another  piece,  rinds 
they  were  it  is  true,  but  there  was 
fat  salty  meat  on  them  too.  Talk 


about  your  lily  pads,  beechnuts, 
water  roots  and  berries  or  the  dif- 
ferent tender  barks  and  twigs  that 
are  supposed  to  be  a  porcupine's 
perquisites,  all  these  were  as  nothing 
compared  to  this  and  he  feasted  while 
the  darkness  came  on  and  the  snow 
came  down  thicker  and  faster,  till 
every  bit  of  that  bacon  was  cleaned 
up.  f 

,  This  little  chore  completed  to 
his  inward  satisfaction,  Porky  started 
off  to  the  right  of  the  little  clearing 
and  here  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  camp  he  found  a  hollow  log. 
Yes  sir,  he'd  been  there  before.  No 
need  to  ask  that  question  could  you 
but  have  seen  him.  With  one  or 
two  preliminary  sniffs  and  a  great 
rustle  of  quills  he  entered  the  dark 
entrance  and  proceeded  to  crawl  to 
the  extreme  far  end  of  the  hollow, 
some  ten  feet  in.  Here  he  rolled 
up  in  a  ball  with  an  array  of  pointed 
quills  pointing  outward.  Woe  to 
the  intruder,  who  in  that  narrow 
cavern,  ran  into  that  barrier.  Before 
even  Porky  had  time  to  realize  it 
he  would  have  been  pierced  in  a 
dozen  places. 

Outside  it  snowed  and  the  air  turned 
from  a  spring  atmosphere  to  a  wintry 
sharpness  and  the  snow  came  down 
for  thirty-six  hours  continuously. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  abated  for 
about  an  hour,  the  wind  shifted — 
and  it  snowed  again. 

For  forty-eight  hours  Porky  slept, 
or  at  least  we  suppose  he  slept.  At 
any  rate  he  stayed  in  his  log  retreat 
for  that  length  of  time  and  when  at 
last  he  came  to  the  entrance  he  had 
to  shove  himself  through  a  small 
snow  bank  to  gain  the  outside  world — 
and  such  a  world!  When  he  had 
left  it  forty-eight  hours  before  it 
was  a  woodland  with  patches  of 
earth  showing  through  the  winter's 
snow.  The  trees  which  had  been 
entirely  free  from  snow  were  now 
loaded  with  it  and  the  ground  was 
white  everywhere.  To  add  to  the 
troubles  of  the  wood  folks  the  cold 
'snap  that  had  followed  the  snow 
storm  had  formed  a  crust,  which 
meant  that  both  those  that  hunt  and 
those  that  are  hunted  'were  doomed 
to  go  hungry. 

Not  so  Porky,  however.    It  mat- 
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tered  little  to  him  what  conditions 
were.  His  digestive  apparatus  was 
capable  of  anything.  In  a  pinch 
almost  any  tree  or  bush  within  reach 
would  furnish  him  with  a  meal  of 
some  sort.  Yes  sir  he'd  live  and  grow 
fat  where  others  would  starve,  and 
for  this  very  reason  the  hunter 
traveller  who  had  left  the  bacon 
rinds,  had  left  them  knowing  full 
well  that  the  porcupine  he'd  seen 
round  camp  for  a  few  days  would 
pretty  nearly  be  sure  to  find  them. 

But  why  the  porcupine  any  more 
f  than  any  other  of  the  wild  folk? 

Say,  ever  eat  porky  stew?  Let  me 
tell  you  this,  get  lost  in  the  woods  if 
you  will,  without  'grub,'  perhaps 
without  gun  or  ammunition,  even 
if  you  have  the  latter  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  locate  game  when  you  need 
it  most,  meet  a  porcupine, — and  in 
countries  where  he's  protected  you're 
pretty  sure  to  do  so — a  club  will  do 
the  trick,  a  crack  over  the  nose  and 
he's  your  meat.  To  a  well  fed  human, 
porcupine  may  not  look  very  appe- 
tizing. To  a  starving  person  he 
looks  different,  and  in  all  our  North 
woods  he's  the  one  animal  that  can 
best  take  care  of  himself  through  a 
hard  winter.  He  eats  when  he 
pleases,  while  others  starve,  and  he's 
not  a  very  shy  fellow,  he  regards 
you  as  he  does  all  others,  relying  on 
his  defense  of  'quills'  he  'balls  up' 
and  awaits  your  attack. 

Well,  it's  good  to  know  he's  around 
when  the  others  all  fail,  and  the 
summer  camper  who  shoots  'porky' 
for  fun  has  perhaps  destroyed  what 
might  have  been  a  starving  man's 
dinner  in  winter. 

Let  us  get  back  to  our  friend. 
^The  snow  had  crust  enough  to 
carry  him, — in  places,  and  he  care- 
fully picked  out  these  places  and 
made  his  way  back  to  the  camp  site, 
but  after  a  half  hour's  fruitless  dig- 
ging about,  he  made  off  into  the 
brush.  All  day  he  was  exploring, 
and  at  nightfall,  a  bit  tired  but  with 
his  stomach  full  as  usual,  he  returned 
to  the  old  log. 

Now  down  on  one  side  of  the  log 
grew  some  large  evergreen  trees, 
Hemlock  and  spruce  they  were  most- 
ly, with  here  and  there  a  small 


cedar.  The  branches  of  the  larger 
trees  came  down  close  to  the  ground. 
In  fact  they  touched  the  ground  in 
places  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
they  lay  over  the  old  fallen  cedar 
in  such  a  position  as  to  give  plenty 
head-room  for  an  animal  even  as  large 
as  a  lynx. 

Along  the  outside  of  the  log  came 
the  porcupine.  The  snow  was  a 
little  soft  here  and  he  was  belly  deep 
in  it  as  he  waddled  toward  his  home. 
What  was  that? 

A  slight  movement  the  other  side 
of  the  log  and  Porky  turned  and  ran 
a  few  clumsy  steps  and  then  rolled 
himself  into  a  ball  just  as  a  catapult 
of  gray  fur  shot  over  the  log  and  onto 
his  spear  coated  back. 

There  was  an  ear  splitting  screech 
as  the  big  lynx — the  same  that  had 
avoided  Porky  two  days  before — 
forgot  the  hunger  that  had  driven 
him  to  the  attack  and  tried  in  a 
dozen  ways  to  rid  himself  of  the 
maddening  torture  caused  by  his 
forefeet  which  were  filled  with  the 
barbed  spines  from  the  porcupine's 
back. 

Into  the  shadows  he  went,  voicing 
his  pain  to  all  the  woods  while  the 
porcupine,  after  a  five  minutes  wait 
to  make  sure  the  way  was  clear, 
came  out  of  his  ball  of  defence  and 
shuffled  into  the  hollow  log  where 
in  half  an  hour  he  was  fast  asleep. 

Two  days  later  the  traveller  was 
prowling  about  with  camera  and  rifle. 
It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  take 
pictures  and  he  was  on  his  way  back 
to  the  log  cabin.  In  making  a 
short  cut  through  a  thicket  a  gaunt 
grey  beast,  half  crawled,  half  walked 
in  a  frantic  endeavor  to  get  out  of 
his  path.  The  effort  ended  in  a 
floundering  heap  in  the  snow  that 
showed  a  badly  crippled  and  half 
starved  lynx.  There  was  a  spurt 
of  flame  in  the  semi-gloom  of  the 
wood  as  the  carbine  spat  a  soft 
nosed  bullet  that  ended  the  misery 
of  the  big  lynx.  Misery  it  had  been 
indeed  for  when  the  traveller  had 
got  the  carcass  home  the  great  fore- 
.paws  were  found  to  be  filled  witli 
porcupine  quills  causing  the  flesh  of 
the  feet  to  fester,  which  had  prevent- 
ed the  animal  from  walking  and,  of 
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course,  hunting  for  the  prey  that  a  number  of  these  torturing  barbs 

would  have  kept  him  alive.    In  an  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  where  they 

endeavor  to  remove  the  quills  from  had  worked  into  the  flesh  and  gone 

his  feet  he  had  evidently  transferred  nearly  out  of  sight. 


Thomas  Hubert  Hutton 

IF  you  have  never  stalked  a  frog 
in  the  marshes,  along  the  shore 
of  some  lake  or  stream,  your 
experience  as  a  hunter  is  not  quite 
complete.  You  have,  in  short,  missed 
something  worth  while.  It  matters 
not  whether  you  use  the  small 
twenty-two  rifle,  or  what  boys  call 
a  "nigger-shooter,"  or  perhaps  you 
may  use  a  pole  and  line  wit,h  a 
pin  hook  adorned  with  a  piece  of 
red  flannel,  the  sport  is  there  just 
the  same,  and  it  requires  real  skill 
on  your  part  in  any  case  in  order  to 
approach  and  lure  the  wily  frog  into 
your  trap,  encompassing  his  downfall. 

In  order  that  we  as  sportsmen  shall 
be  perfectly,  familiar  with  the  habits 
and  development  of  frogs,  and  there- 
by better  equipped  to  capture  them, 
I  will'  give  a  brief  outline  dealing 
with  that  phase  of  the  subject. 

All  frogs  undergo  a  tadpole  stage, 
though  in  some  species  this  is  so 
rapid  as  to  lead  the  casual  observer 
to  think  it  omitted.  Upon  the  dis- 
appearance of  frosts  at  the  close  of 
winter  the  hibernating  frogs  return 
to  active  life,  and  as  the  waters  warm 
up  in  the  spring  sun  their  notes  are 
heard  in  suitable  localities  all  over 
the  country.  In  some  species  the 
song  is  distinctly  a  chant  d'amour; 


in  others  it  is  continued  long  after 
the  breeding  season  is  over.  During 
the  breeding  season  the  social  in- 
stincts prevail,  species  of  usually 
solitary  habits  congregating  in  large 
numbers,  thus  becoming  ready  prey 
for  the  hunter. 

Rapidity  of  development  is  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  abundance  of 
food  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  The  most  favorable  condi- 
tions are  a  shallow  pool,  readily 
warmed  by  the  sun  and  well  stocked 
by  organic  matter,  that  is,  an  old 
pond.  In  this  stage  the  frogs  may 
reach  a  length  of  several  inches,  the 
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bullfrog  tadpole  being  the  largest. 
The  numerous  species  closely  resemble 
one  another,  but  after  some  exper- 
ience can  be  distinguished  by  certain 
points  of  mouth  structure,  size,  and 
color. 

In  a  period  whichsvaries  from  two 
months  to  two  years*the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  adult  form  appears  in 
the  protusion  of  the  two  hind  legs. 
The  forelegs  or  arms,  owing  to  their 
being  concealed  by  the  gill  mem- 
branes, are  much  later  in  coming 
out. 

As  the  legs  become  functional  the 
tail  is  absorbed  and  furnishes  material 
for  growth,  so  that  little  food  need 
be  taken.  In  the  case  of  the  second 
year  tadpole  the  capture  cf  insects  is 
begun  before  the  tail  is  lost.  As  the 
gills  are  replaced  by  lungs  during 
this  time,  it  is  essential  that  the 
tadpoles  have  access  to  land  or  rest- 
ing places  and  it  is  a  time  of  peculiar 
hardship  in  the  creature's  existence. 
When  the  tail  is  almost  fully  resorbed, 
the  purely  aquatic  life  is  forsaken  for 
the  amphibious  and  the  food  is 
changed  from  dead  to  living  matter, 
which  must  demonstrate  its  living 
condition  by  motion.  The  peculiarly 
formed  tongue — loose  behind,  so  that 
it  may  be  thrown  out  quite  a  distance 
— is  covered  by  a  viscid  secretion  so 
that  the  frog  readily  captures  any 
insects  or  small  animals  that  approach 
it  closely.  For  this  reason,  a  hook 
baited  with  something  attractive, 
such  as1  red  flannel,  frequently  looks 
so  good  to  them  that  they  will  readily 
grab  and  swallow  it,  to  their  ever- 
lasting remorse  and  regret.  If  you 
have  never  tried  this  form  of  sport, 
do  so  at  your  earliest  opportunity. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  exhilarating  joy  you  can  get  out  of 
such  an  enterprise.  The  old  as  well 
as  the  young  folks  will  find  they  like 
it,  and  then  there  are  those  delicious 
frog  legs,  fried  to  a  crisp  brown,  as 
the  reward  for  your  efforts  and  skill. 

Tadpoles,  it  is  said,  are  generally 
content  to  wait  patiently  for  their 
food,  and  even  the  adults  do  not 
search  actively  for  food.  Sexual 
maturity  is  reached  in  three  or  four 
years,  being  latest  for  those  species 
that  pass  the  first  winter  in  the  tad- 
pole stage.    It  is  generally  believed 


that  frogs  live  for  12,  15,  or  even  20 
years. 

While  in  the  tadpole  stage  they 
furnish  tempting  morsels  for  fish, 
reptiles,  some  mammals,  and  other 
frogs,  and  especially  for  wading  birds, 
such  as  herons  and  cranes.  They 
are  defenseless  in  their  natural  shall  3w 
habitats,  which  render  them  ready 
prey  during  this  stage,  and  it  is  up 
to  man  to  prevent  this  wholesale 
destruction.  In  the  adult  frog  stage 
the  relentless  pursuit  by  birds  and 
reptiles  is  continued  until  of  the 
hundreds  of  eggs  deposited  few  be- 
come reproducing  individuals.  Only 
slight  revenge  for  all  this  slaughter 
can  be  taken,  when  they  occasionally 
capture  disabled  fish  or  small  fish 
of  sluggish  habits  found  in  the  mud 
or  on  the  bottom,  and  instances  are 
recorded  of  their  eating  snakes,  toads, 
and  young  birds,  but  insects  and 
lower  forms  are  their  staple  diet,  and 
all  other  instances  cited  are  excep- 
tions. 

Prof.  Cope,  in  his  work  on  the 
Batrachia  of  North  America,  des- 
cribes the  marketable  or  commonly 
eaten  frogs  as  follows: 

"The  most  widely  distributed 
species  is  the  common  frog,  spring 
frog,  shad  frog,  or  leopard  frog  (Rana 
virescens).  It  is  found  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  and  from  Lake  Atha- 
basca, in  Canada,  to  Guatemala, 
Central  America.  It  reaches  a  length 
of  about  3  J/2  inches,  exclusive  of 
legs.  The  toes  are  well  webbed,  but 
the  web  does  not  reach  the  tips  of 
the.  fourth  toe,  as  in  the  common 
bullfrog.  The  head  is  moderate  in 
size,  the  snout  being  rathe*  pointed; 
the  tympanum  (ear)  is  distinct  and 
nearly  as  large  as  the  eye.  The  hind 
limb  being  carried  forward  along  the 
body,  the  tibic -tarsal  articulation 
reaches  nearly  the  tip  of  the  snout. 
The  color  is  usually  bright  green, 
marked  by  irregular  black,  dark- 
brown,  or  olive  blotches  edged  with 
whitish  or  yellowish.  These  spots 
form  two  irregular  rows  on  the  back 
and  one  cr  two  or  less  indefinite  rows 
on  the  sides.  The  blotching  is  con- 
tinued as  spots  or  bars  )n  the  pos- 
terior extremities.  These  spots  are 
frequently  smaller  and  more  numer- 
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ous  than  shown  in  the  specimen 
figured.  The  glandular  fold  which 
runs  from  the  orbit  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body  is  yellow.  The 
under  surface  is  whitish  or  light 
yellow  and  unspotted.  The  leopard 
frog  passes  from  the  tadpole  stage 
the  first  season,  and  is  more  gregarious 
than  the  bullfrog  or  green  frog. 
These  considerations  are  of  import- 
ance from  a  culturist's  standpoint. 

"The  green  frog  or  spring  frog 
(Rana  clamata)  is  found  throughout 
the  Eastern  and  Central  States  and 
neighboring  parts  of  Canada.  The 
body  and  limbs  are  stout  and  massive, 
the  legs  are  short,  and  the  head  is 
more  rounded  than  in  R.  virescens. 
The  tympanum  is  very  large,  though 
this  differs  in  the  sexes,  as  a  rule 
being  larger  than  the  eye  in  males 
and  smaller  in  females.  A  fold  of 
skin  runs  from  the  eye  backward, 
with  a  short  branch  from  the  tym- 
panum to  the  shoulder.  The  femur 
and  tibia  are  equal  in  length,  the 
web  of  toes  not  reaching  end  of  fourth 
toe. 

"The  color  above  is  dark  olive 
posteriorly,  passing  into  brilliant 
green  anteriorly.  It  is  sometimes 
greenish-brown  above  and  on  the  sides, 
with  small  round  brown  spots.  The 
buttocks  are  usually  mottled  with 
brown  and  yellowish  white,  but  are 
almost  uniformly  black  in  some  speci- 
mens. 

Below,  this  species,  white  or  greenish 
white,  sometimes  more  or  less  mottled 
and  blotched.  The  throat  is  citron 
yellow. 


"This  frog  is  especially  aquatic  in 
habits,  not  hunting  on  land;  it 
frequents  all  kinds  of  fresh  waters. 
It  is  more  solitary  in  its  habits J,han 
R.  Virescens,  living  singly,  in  pairs, 
or  in  small  companies.  It  is  active 
on  land  and  in  water,  but  not  noisy. 
A  nasal  "chung"  it  occasionally  ut- 
teres.  When  disturbed  it  often  emits 
a  shrill  cry  as  it  leaps  into  the  water. 
It  is  preeminently  an  inhabitant  of 
swamps  and  marshes,  especially  those 
connected  with  rivers  or  large  creeks. 
"It  is  the  first  species  heard  in  spring, 
and  although  its  voice  is  not  loud, 
the  noise  produced  by  thousands  of 
them  is  deafening  when  heard  close 
at  hand,  and  is  transmitted  through 
the  atmosphere  for  many  miles.  It 
may  be  imitated  by  the  syllables 
chock,  chock,  chock." 

"The  pickerel  frog,  marsh  frog,  or 
tiger  frog  (Rana  palustris)  closely 
resembles  the  leopard  frog,  but  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  it  by 
the  bright  yellow  on  the  thighs  and 
legs.  It  is  solitary  in  its  habits  and 
is  often  found  in  the  grass,  although 
preferring  cold  spring  streams.  In 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  it  is  the 
most  abundant  frog. 

"It  is  a  very  active  species,  taking 
longer  leaps  than  any  of  the  others 
here  mentioned.  The  note  is  a  pro- 
longed, low,  grating  -croak.  Owing 
to  its  disagreeable  odor  it  is  but 
rarely  eaten. 

"The  bullfrog  (Rana  catesbiana) 
is  the  largest  of  North  American 
frogs,  reaching  a  body  length  of  over 
8  inches.  It  has  much  the  same 
geographical  range  as  the  spring  frog. 
The  body  is  very  bulky  and  clumsy, 
the  legs  are  thick,  and  the  head  is 
broader  than  in  R.  clamata.  A 
fold  of  skin  extends  from  the  eyes 
overthe  tympanum,  around  the  inser- 
tion ~  of  forearm,  and  disappears  on 
the  breast.  There  are  no  folds  on 
the  sides  of  back,  as  in  R.  clamata 
and  R.  virescens.  The  skin  is  slightly 
rough  above.  The  tympanum  is  larger 
than  the  eye,  with  the  same  sexual 
differences  as  in  R.  clamata.  The 
tibia  is  slightly  shorter  than  the 
femur.  The  hind  toes  are  fully  web- 
bed. The  complete  webbing  of  the 
fourth  toe,  with  the  absence  of  dorsal 
folds  of  skin,  furnishes  means  ^of 
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distinguishing  this  from  the  spring 
frog. 

"The  color  above  is  olivaceous, 
brown,  or  ferruginous,  with  darker 
blotches  half  the  diameter  of  the 
eye,  more  or  less  uniformly  distri- 
buted. The  color  is  sometimes  yel- 
lowish green  without  blotches  or 
other  markings.  The  hind  legs  are 
barred  above  and  the  buttocks 
blotched  with  nearly  black  markings. 
The  lower  parts  are  white,  with 
obscure  mottlings  of  brown,  the 
throat  sometimes  being  bright  yel- 
low. In  the  young  the  blotches 
above  are  reduced  to  distinct  black 
dots,  and  the  under  parts  are  yellow- 
ish anteriorly.  The  habits  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  R.  clamata. 
Both  species  pass  the  first  winter  in 
the  tadpole  stage  and  are  said  under 
favorable  circumstances  to  pass  even 
the  second  winter  so.  This  fact, 
with'*  the  solitary  habits  of  the  adult, 
is  of  importance  to  the  culturist. 

"The  Western  frogs  are  not  well 
known.  The  range  of  Rana  pretiosa 
is  from  Montana  west  to  Puget 
Sound,  thence  south  to  southern 
California  It  is  the  common  frog 
of  the  Northwestern  States.  The 
body  is  stout  and  depressed  like  R. 
catesbiana.  The  head  is  obtuse, 
rounded,  subtruncate,  and  broader 
than  long.  The  eyes  are  small  and 
the  tympanum,  which  is  sometimes 
indistinct  in  some  small  specimens, 
is  smaller  than  the  eye.  Skin  thick. 
The  femur  is  shorter  than  the  tibia 
and  not  quite  half  length  of  body. 
The  toes  are  fully  webbed.  A  *de- 
pressed  ridge  extends  from  eye  to 
flank.  The  color  is  dull  yellowish- 
brown  (dead  leaf)  above  darker  on 
sides,  with  circular  brown  blotches 
between  the  ridges.  The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  limbs  is  blotched  trans- 
versely. The  under  parts  are  yellow- 
ish white,  with  obscure  brown  marbl- 
ing, posteriorly  salmon  color." 

"Rana  aurora  is  found  in  the  west- 
ern coast  region  of  the  United  States. 
The  body  is  depressed  and  elongated; 
limbs  slender,  well  developed;  head 
broad,  acute,  rounded  anteriorly; 
eye  moderate;  tympanum  smaller 
than  eye,  but  not  so  small  as  in 
preceding  species.    A  fold  of  skin 


runs  from  eye  to  hind  leg.  The 
femur  is  shorter  than  the  tibia,  which 
is  rather  more  than  half  the  length  of 
body.  The  toes  are  not  quite  fully 
webbed,  the  last  joints  of  all  the  toes 
and  last  two  of  the  fourth  toe  being 
free.  The  cclor  above  is  greenish- 
yellow,  with  golden  reflections, 
spotted  and  black.  The  sides  of 
abdomen  and  hind  legs  are  reddish- 
orange.  The  under  parts  are  dull 
yellowish-green,  spotted. 

"While  the  species  of  frogs  des- 
cribed are  those  commonly  used  for 
food,  there  seems  no  valid  reason 
why  any  of  the  Ranidae  may  not  be 
eaten.  The  small  size  of  some,  with 
possibly  a  disagreeable  odor,  has 
prevented  their  use  up  to  this  time." 

F.  M.  Chamberlain,  who  collected 
a  part  of  the  data  herein,  offers  some 
timely  suggestions  for  frog-culture, 
as  follows: 

"From  the  foregoing  discussion 
of  the  development  of  the  frog  it 
will  be  seen  that  its  culture  must  of 
necessity  be  a  matter  requiring  time, 
patience,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
animal's  habits  and  needs.  So  far 
as  can  be  learned,  attempts  thus  far 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  frogs  from 
the  egg  stage  have  been  arrested  at 
the  period  when  the  larva  assumes 
the  adult  form.  From  this  time  the 
food  must  be  living,  and  it  generally 
consists  almost  entirely  of  insects. 
The  difficulty,  approaching  impos- 
sibility, of  furnishing  these  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  has  been  the  great 
drawback.  The  placing  about  the 
pond  of  meat  and  decaying  matter 
to  attract  flies  has  been  suggested, 
but  the  contamination  of  the  water 
by  the  poisonous  matters  of  decom- 
position has  counteracted  all  bene- 
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fits  produced.  The  frogs,  failing  in 
the  supply  of  more  natural  food,  have 
been  compelled  to  devour  one  an- 
other. 

"To  rear  the  tadpole  is  compara- 
tively easy.  Anyone  may  obtain  a 
supply  of  eggs  by  visiting  the  stag- 
nant pools  in  the  early  spring  with  a 
dipper  and  bucket,  but  this  method 
is  said  to  be  less  advantageous  than 
the  stocking  of  suitable  waters  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  pairs  of  mature 
frogs.  The  young  can  be  protected 
by  building  a  close  fence  around  the 
edge  of  the  pond  to  exclude  such 
enemies  as  raccoons  and  reptiles, 
while  a  screen  must  be  provi  ded  so 
that  wading  birds,  whose  long  legs 
furnish  them  special  facilities,  can 
not  stand  in  the  water  and  devour 
the  helpless  tadpoles.  Any  device 
to  be  effective  must  be  so  arranged 
that  there  is  no  room  for  birds  or 
other  animals  to  stand  on  shore  or 
in  shallow  water,  either  on  or  under 
the  screen,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
must  allow  the  young  to  come  to 
land,  for  if  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
the  tadpoles  to  breathe  'the  air  at 
rest  and  exercise  the  legs,  the  period 
of  metamorphosis  will  be  indefinitely 
delayed.  They  have  been  kept  in 
aquaria  for  years  in  the  tadpole 
stage. 

"Food  during  this  period  is  readily 
provided.  If  a  shallow  old  pond  is 
chosen,  already  well  stocked  with 
organic  matter,  it  will  supply,  unaid- 
ed, food  for  a  large  number  of  frogs. 
This  may  be  readily  increased  by 
supplying  animals  refuse,  liver  and 
such  material,  care  being  taken,  of 
course,  not  to  leave  a  surplus  to 
putrefy  and  infect  the  water.  The 
more  abundant  the  food  and  the 
warmer  the  water  the  more  rapid  is 
the  growth,  hence  the  desirability 
of  selecting  a  shallow  pond.  The 
young  should  be  separated  from  the 
adult  frogs  during  this  time,  as  they 
are  eagerly  eaten;  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  pond  must  be  free 
from  fish,  turtles,  snakes,  and  cray- 
fish. 

"The  critical  period  occurs  at 
the  time  of  metamorphosis.  The 
creature  is  now  abandoning  its 
aquatic  habits  and  has  not  yet  a 
perfect  apparatus  for  terrestrial  life. 


Any  slight  disarrangement  of  the 
natural  environment  is  liable  to  de- 
stroy the  equilibrium.  The  rapid 
resorption  of  the  tail  furnishes  matter 
for  growth,  so  that  food  is  not  so 
much  a  necessity,  but  as  soon  as  the 
terrestrial  habit  is  fully  assumed  live 
food  is  absolutely  requisite,  and 
should  be  furnished  in  liberal  quan- 
tities. There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  this  might  not  be  accomplished 
by  transfer  of  the  tadpoles  to  waters 
where  natural  food  abounds.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  supply  this 
food  artificially  by  any  method  at 
present  known,  neither  has  any  de- 
vice to  increase  the  natural  abundance 
of  insects  been  practicable  as  yet. 
The  pond  should  have  a  growth  of 
rushes  and  other  plants;  wild  rice 
(Zizania  aquatica)  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  it  might  attract  birds 
that  would  prefer  young  frogs  and 
tadpoles  to  their  vegetable  fare. 
Shade  is  necessary.  Such  a  pond 
will  furnish  natural  food  for  a  large 
stock  of  frogs,  and  give  opportunity 
for  successful  breeding. 

"One  of  the  most  successful  "frog 
farms"  is  in  Ontario,  in  the  Trent 
River  Basin.  It  has  been  in  opera- 
tion about  twenty  years  and  annually 
yields  a  comparatively  large  product 
of  frogs.  The  waters  were  stocked 
by  means  of  mature  mated  frogs. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  confine  the 
frogs  until  near  the  time  for  shipment 
to  market.  They  are  then  taken  alive 
at  night,  with  the  aid  of  a  torchlight, 
and  confined  in  small  pens  that  can 
be  drained  when  the  frogs  are  desired 
for  market.  No  food  is  given,  as 
this  is  naturally  present  in  sufficient 
amount  for  successful  growth.  The 
species  is  the  eastern  bullfrog  (Rana 
catesbiana);  it  begins  to  breed  at 
the  age  of  three  years  and  reaches  a 
marketable  size  in  four  years." 

It  is  said  this  farm  yields  about 
5,000  pounds  of  dressed  frog  legs 
annually,  besides  over  7,000  living 
frogs  for  scientific  purposes  and  for 
stocking  other  waters. 

In  capturing  frogs  for  market,  or 
for  sport,  lines  baited  with  red  cloth, 
worms,  or  insects  are  extensively 
used;  guns,  small-bore  rifles,  and 
spears  are  also  frequently  employed, 
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ancTcross-bows  are,  adopted  for  this  quently   being   found   together  at 

purpose  in  Canada.    They  are  often  this  time. 

hunted  at  night,  a  lantern  furnishing  This  form  of  hunting  offers  a  new 

light  for  the  hunter's  aim,  at  the  same  variety  of  sport,  at  the  same  time 

time  blinding  the  frogs.    Many  are  adding  a  delicious  dainty  to  our  food 

dug  out  of  the  mud,  after  they  enter  supply.    Get  busy,  boys,  and  try 

their  hibernation,  large  numbers  fre-  your  luck! 


THE  COW  KILLER  OF  THE  CHOKE 

CHERRY 

Ashley  A.  Haines 


"I  wouldn't  stand  on  the  ground 
and  shoot  at  that  bear  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars",  said  old  man  Howell 
in  a  most  emphatic  manner.  "Oh, 
yes;  I  know  what  you  young  fellows 
think  about  it;  you  think  a  man  would 
be  foolish  not  to  take  a  chance  on  him 
at  any  time,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances; but  you  wait  until  you've 
hunted  and  trapped  for  over  fifty 
years,  as  /  have,  and  had  the  exper- 
experience  that  Fve  had,  and  maybe 
you'll  be  wiser  than  you  are  just  now." 

"Well,  then,  if  you  wouldn't  stand 
on  the  ground  and  shoot  at  that 
critter,  how  wpuld  you  manage  it, 
provided  you  dared  to  shoot  at  him 
under  any  circumstances?"  queried 
Jim  Simpkins  who,  although  young, 
had  a  reputation  as  a  dead  rifle 
shot  and  as  an  unusually  successful 
hunter. 

"How'd  I  manage  it  "  asked  the 
old  hunter,  "Well,  I'll  tell  you.  In 
the  first  place,  I'd  build  me  a  plat- 
form in  a  tree  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground  near  where  the  grizzly  had 
made  a  kill  and  watch  for  him  moon- 
light nights.  He  couldn't  smell  you 
that  high  from  the  ground  and  unless 
one  became  excited,  as  might  happen 
with  one  as  young  and  inexperienced 
as  you  are,  and  fell  out  of  the  tree,  no 
one  would  be  taking  any  chances  but 
the  bear",  and  with  this  parting 
shot,  "Old  Man  Howell",  as  he  was 
universally  called,  shouldered  his 
rifle  and  walked  away. 

The  conversation  had  taken  place 
in  a  heavily  timbered  ravine  some- 
thing like  two  hundreds  yards  from 
where  the  various  log  buildings  stood 
that  had  been  erected  by  Kit  Lawton 


a  half-dozen  years  previously.  Big 
grizzly  tracks — "bigger'n  I  ever  seen 
before",  the  old  hunter  had  asserted 
in  a  most  positive  manner — covered 
the  moist  earth  surrounding  the 
remains  of  the  cow  that  had  fallen 
victim  to  the  mighty  stroke  of  the 
grizzly,  a  bear  that  had  been  living 
sumptuously  off  the  settlers'  stock 
all  that  Fall,  his  last  kill  being  the 
best  of  the  three  cows  that  belonged 
to  the  widow  Lawton,  and  this  last 
depredation  of  the  grizzly*  had  been 
responsible  for  the  gathering  of  most 
of  the  settlers  of  the  Chtke  Cherry 
at  the  place  we  have  mentioned 
where  plans  were  laid  calculated  for 
his  destruction. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  hunt  that 
resulted,  the  old  grizzly  was  still 
alive  and  retained  as  great  a  relish 
for  the  ranchers'  stock  as  previously, 
as  was  plainly  evident  by  his  killing 
a  three-year-old*  steer  for  old  Abe 
McGee  the  day  after  the  settlers  had 
given  the  old  grizzly  an  all  day  chase 
in  which  every  dog  in  the  settlement 
figured  more  or  less  conspicuously. 
But  it  had  resulted  in  dismal  failure 
the  dogs  being  ignored  in  a  most 
contemptuous  manner  by  the  old 
bear  which  led  the  hunters  through 
thick  brush,  fallen  timber  and  dense 
fern-growth  higher  than  a  man's 
head,  the  old  grizzly  always  some- 
where ahead,  the  dogs  as  was  always 
plainly  evident  by  their  constant 
ki-vi-ing.  somewhere-in-his-immed- 
iate-neighborhood  while  the  hunters 
were  always  hopelessly  somewhere- 
in-the-rear. 

Several,  including  the  old  man 
himself,  built  platforms  in  trees  high 
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above  the  grizzly's  victims,  and  many 
a  cold  night  was  experienced  by  these 
hunters  watching  for  the  bear's  re- 
turn, but  without  any  being  offered  a 
shot.  One  day,  however,  Si  Hawkins 
had  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  and 
probably  the  surprise  of  )iis  life, 
when,  in  stealthily  working  his  way 
through  the  woods,  he  had  seen  the 
mammoth  bear  rise  on  his  hind  feet 
to  nearly  twice  Si's  height  and  stand 
in  that  position,  with  nothing  but  the 
trunk  of  a  four-foot  tree  lying  be- 
tween them!  Who  was  the  first  to 
leave  that  immediate  vicinity,  or 
why  Si  failed  to  shoot  the  bear  he 
was  hunting  for,  were  things  he  never 
succeeded  in  explaining  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  men  that  were  more 
or  less  interested. 

The  next  kill  was  at  Jim  Simpkins' 
father's  place.  Jim  and  his  father 
were  away  from  home  that  night 
which  left  Mrs.  Simpkins,  with  two 
little  children,  the  only  ones  at  home. 
All  of  the  stock  had  returned  to  the 
place  that  night  at  the  usual  time  but 
one  of  the  largest  cows.  At  dark 
Mrs.  Simpkins  heard  this  cow  com- 
mence to  bawl  in  a  frightful  manner, 
but  as  this  was  several  hundred  yards 
from  the  house  and  down  in  the 
thick  timber,  and  being  naturally 
afraid  of  the  grizzly  that  had  been 
killing  stock  so  often  that  Fall,  Mrs. 
Simpkins  barred  the  door  and  devot- 
ed her  attention  to  quieting  the 
children  who  seemed  to  realize  that 
something  dreadful  was  happening 
to  Betty,  their  pet  "bossy-cow". 

For  not  less  than  two  hours  the 
bawling  continued,  and  then  gradu- 
ally the  sounds  subsided  until  all  was 
quiet  and  Mrs.  Simpkins  became 
convinced  that  at  last  the  cow's 
sufferings  were  over.  On  investiga- 
tion next  day,  the  cow  was  found, 
terribly  mutilated,  partly  eaten  and 
with  a  broken  bacjc.  The  several 
settlers  that  examined  the  carcass 
decided  that  the  bear  had  broken  her 
back  with  a  stroke  of  the  mighty  paw 
and  then  feasted  while  the  animal 
was  still  alive. 

The  next  night,  anticipating  the 
bear's  return,  Jim  Simpkins  watched 
the  carcass  from  a  blind  he  had  made 


on  a  little  knoll  within  thirty  yards 
of  the  kill.  The  night  was  bright 
from  a  full  moon.  Jim,  who  claimed 
to  have  the  "best  shot  gun  in  the 
province"  to  use  his  own  words,  lay 
in  concealment  with  that  weapon 
loaded  unusually  heavy  with  buck- 
shot and  watched  the  bear  appioach 
the  carcass,  which  it  dragged  up  a 
steep  hill  for  fifty  feet  and  deposited 
on  a  level  spot,  after  which  it  feasted 
to  the  full  and  then  left  without 
drawing  a  shot  from  Jim's  direction! 

"Light  was  too  poor,"  Jim  explain- 
od  to  the  inquisitive,  and  this  explana- 
tion had  to  suffice  as  none  other  was 
ever  offered. 

Following  Kit  Lawton's  death, 
three  years  before  our  story  opens, 
Mrs.  Lawton  had  struggled  faithfully 
to  make  a  living  for  herself  and  two 
children.  Dick,  at  that  time  was 
just  past  thirteen,  and  the  baby, 
Bess,  but  little  past  two.  Dick  was 
an  unusually  strong  and  ambitious 
boy  and  naturally  was  of  great  help 
to  his  mother,  and  by  their  united 
efforts  the  small  clearing  that  Mr. 
Lawton  had  left  gradually  became 
larger,  more  vegetables  and  grain 
were  grown  each  year  while  the  little 
hen-house  that  had  accommodated  a 
couple  of  dozen  fowls  had  given  way 
for  one  accommodating  as  many 
hundred.  When  they  had  finally 
become  owners  )f  three  good  milch 
cows,  it  seemed  that  they  had  reason 
for  being  unusually  thankful  and  were 
looking  forward  to  a  time  when  such 
constant  effort  as  had  been  theirs 
would  not  be  necessary  to  make  a 
living. 

But  the  loss  of  their  best  cow  then 
fell  to  their  lot  and  this  seemed  a 
loss  that  they  could  ill  afford.  Hers 
had  been  the  richest  milk  and  nearly 
as  much  butter  had  been  churned 
from  her  cream  as  from  both  of  the 
other  two;  and  butter  at  the  mining 
town  a  dozen  miles  away  always 
brought  a  good  price;  and  as  Mrs. 
Lawton  had  the  reputation  of  making 
exceptionally  good  butter,  hers  was 
always  greatly  in  demand  at  the 
highest  price.  This  source  of  rev- 
enue, in  future,  would  be  largely  cut 
off. 

"We'll  have  to   do  the  best  we 
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oan  with  the  two  we  have  left," 
she  told  Dick,  speaking  of  the  other 
cows  they  still  had,  "and  if  that  old 
grizzly  doesn't  get  them,  we'll  manage 
some  way,  especially  if  the  hens  do  as 
well  this  winter  as  they  did  last," 
and  Dick  assured  his  mother  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  think  other- 
wise as  they  were  both  learning  more 
about  poultry  and  the  care  necessary 
to  secure  a  large  egg  production. 
And  eggs,  like  butter,  always  com- 
manded the  best  prices  in  the  mining 
camp. 

"We  raise  all  the  wheat  we  need, 
you  know,  Mother,"  Dick  had  said, 
"so  we  are  not  now  at  the  expense 
of  buying  grain  for  the  hens,  and  you 
know  I've  managed  to  get  bone  and 
meat  for  over  a  year  without  having 
to  be  at  any  expense  in  that  direction, 
and  I  think  we  shall  manage  as  well 
in  future.  And  you  know  that  when 
we  had  to  buy  bone  and  meatscraps 
for  the  hens,  it  cut  down  the  profits 
a  whole  lot.  But  this  is  not  going 
to  worry  us  any  more  for  I  really  think 
we  have  enough  green  bone  on  hand 
to  last  at  least  six  months.  We  shall 
have  to  thank  that  old  grizzly  for  it, 
though,  but  I  wish  he  had  left  our 
cow  alone  as  I  hate  to  feed  her  bones 
to  the  chickens,  though  don't  think 
of  it  at  all  when  grinding  up  the  bones 
of  the  other  cows  he  has  killed  around 
the  settlement". 

"Yes,  Dick,"  his  mother  had  re- 
marked, "it  is  very  fortunate  we 
can  now  raise  all  the  grain  we  need, 
as  well  as  hay  and  vegetables;  also 
very  fortunate  that  you  discovered 
a  way  to  avoid  buying  expensive 
poultry  supplies." 

The  "discovery",  or  one  of  them, 
that  she  alluded  to  was  Dick's  first 
beginning  to  save  all  the  bones  and 
meat  scraps  he  could  get  hold  of  for 
the  hens.  Some  of  these  he  secured 
when  a  neighbor  butchered,  others 
when  he  killed  a  deer  as  he  was  a 
successul  hunter,  and  he  utilized  all 
the  refuse  parts  such  as  leg  bones, 
heads,  etc.  Then  he  made  another 
discovery  when  he  found  that  he 
could  trap  or  snare  the  snow-shoe 
rabbits  that  were  quite  plentiful  in 
the  woods.  These,  drawn,  and 
allowed  to  freeze,  were  easily  ground 


into  chicken  feed  and  the  largest  egg 
yield  they  had  ever  had  was  when 
feeding  this  rabbit/  meat  and  bone, 
with  the  wheat  of  their  own  growing. 

"Not  very  expensive  keeping 
poultry  when  you  don't  have  to 
buy  either  wheat,  bone  or  meat," 
and  Dick,  giving  little  Bess  just 
"one  more  toss'  till  her  head  "almost 
bumped,  the  ceiling,"  as  that  little 
tot  gleefully  expressed  it,  sat  her 
hurriedly  in  a  chair  and  darted  away 
towards  the  barn  to  attend  to  the 
chores. 

"Looks  like  it  was  going  to  snow 
tonight,"  he  remarked  an  hour  later 
as  he  entered  the  house,  "and  if  il 
does,  I  suppose  our  troubles  from 
that  old  bear  will  likely  be  over  for 
this  year  at  least  as  he  will  have  to 
hit  for  the  higher  ranges  soon  and 
find  a  place  to  den  up  for  the  winter, 
provided  he  hasn't  already  done  so. 
Old  man  Howell  thinks  he  may  have 
left  here  a  week  or  so  ago  as  he  hasn't 
been  seen  for  some  time." 

"It  will  be  a  great  relief  to  me  when 
I  feel  fully  convinced  that,  he  has 
left,  and  when  he  does  leave  I  do  hope 
that  he  never  comes  back.  I've 
worried  a  great  deal  for  fear  you 
should  meet  him  some  time  when 
you  were  out  hunting  as  I  always 
feared  you  might  try  to  kill  him  and 
maybe  only  cripple  him.  And  if 
this  had  happened,  no  one  knows 
what  might  have  happened  to  you*', 
his  mother  said  as  she  proceeded  to 
set  the  table  preparatory  to  the  sap- 
per that  Dick  always  relished  after 
the  day's  work  out  in  the  crisp  air. 

That  his  mother  had  often  worried 
over  the  possibility  of  Dick  meeting 
and  trying  to  kill  the  big  bear,  Dick 
was  fully  aware,  but  had  she  known 
that  he  had  often  spent  whole  days 
hunting  for  this  terror  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, she  would  have  worried 
ten  times  the  more;  but  this  he  took 
special  pains  to  conceal  from  her. 
While  she  had  often  told  him  never 
to  hunt  the  big  bear,  or  to  shoot  at 
him  if  he  should  see  him,  Dick  had 
never  promised  that  he  would  follow 
her  advice,  or  that  he  would  not,  but 
always  disposed  of  the  matter  in  a 
way  that  led  her  to  believe  that  the 
big  bear  was  the  last  animal  on  earth 
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he  was  hunting  for.  Had  she  been  a 
bit  more  observing,  however,  she 
must  have  arrived  at  the  true  situa- 
tion, for  Dick  this  year — though  not 
until  the  big  grizzly's  appearance  in 
the  settlement — had  been  hunting 
with  his  father's  twelve-pound  "Buf- 
falo Sharps"  rifle  instead  of  the  little 
forty-four  Winchester  carbine  he  had 
always  previously  used.  This  rifle 
used  a  cartridge  "long  as  a  corn  cob", 
to  quote  old  man  Howell's  own  words, 
and  was  a  gun  that  had  never  failed 
to  send  its  five-hundred-and-fifty 
grains  of  lead  through  the  shoulders 
of  any  animal  it  h'ad  been  trained  on 
by  Dick's  father  in  the  days  when  he 
was  considered  one  of  the  deadliest 
rifle  shots  on  the  Frontier  and  a 
hunter  that  never  refused  a  shot 
however  risky,  at  any  game  under 
any  circumstances.  And  his  old 
Buffalo  Sharps  always  proved  itself 
worthy  the  name  engraved  on  its 
heavy  octagon  barrel,  and  that  name 
was  "Old  Reliable".  , 

The  rifle  was  much  too  heavy  for 
Dick,  but  remembering  the  record  it 
had  had  as  a  big  game  rifle  in  his 
father's  hands,  and  always  remem- 
bering that  his  father  had  often  stated 
that  one  of  the  heavy  bullets  through 
the  shoulders  would  drop  instantly 
any  animal,  this  influenced  him  in 
selecting  it  when  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  meeting  the  big  bear. 

The  next  morning,  just  after  Dick 
and  his  mother  had  finished  their 
breakfast,  Mrs.  Lawton  said 

"I  wish  you  would  stay  with  Bess, 
Dick,  while  I  run  over  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
son's with  that  pattern  I  borrowed 
yesterday.  I  won't  be  gone  ten 
minutes  and  as  soon  as  I  return  you 
can  finish  your  chores",  and  snatch- 
ing a  shawl  which  she  threw  over  her 
shoulders  she  hurried  away  to  Mrs. 
Wilson's,  the  nearest  neighbor  by 
five  miles.  Bess,  in  Dick's  opinion, 
was  the  best  child  in  the  world,  but 
she  had  one  bad  habit — even  Pick 
had  to  admit  this, — and  that  was  the 
habit  of  "crying  her  eyes  out",  as  her 
mother  expressed  it,  ^f  left  in  the 
house  alone  if  but  for  a  moment. 
f  Mrs.  Lawton  had  not  been  gone 
three  minutes,  Dick  always  declared 
when  relating  the  events  that  were 


to  fill  in  the  ten  minutes  or  so  follow- 
ing her  departure,  when,  as  he  said, 
"things  began  to  happen",  Bess 
still  occupied  her  throne, — the  high 
chair — with  a  spoon  firmly  clasped  in 
her  chubby  right  hand  while  the 
left  held  the  bowl  from  which  she  was 
still  liberally  helping  herself  with  her 
spoon.  Dick  just  then  happened  to 
glance  out  of  the  window,  springing 
to  his  feet  the  instant  following  to 
exclaim,   but  mostly  to  himself  , 

"That's  him,  all  right!  But  what 
can  I  do  with  Bess  here  and  Mother 
away?  She'd  cry  herself  sick;  besides 
it  won't  do  to  start  a  racket  of  any 
kind.  But  I'll  fix  it  all  right.  Here 
Whiz!  Here  Wiggles!"  and  seizing 
a  pan  of  new  milk  he  placed  it  hastily 
on  the  floor  while  Whiz,  the  little 
dog,  and  Wiggles,  the  cat,  approached 
the  tempting  liquid,  growling  and 
snarling,  from  opposite  sides.  But 
.they  never  actually  let  their  antip- 
athy towards  each  other  lead  to  open 
hostilities,  and  Dick  trusted  that  they 
would  never  break  their  past  good 
record,  though  he  hoped,  and  expect- 
ed, that  the  sundry  snarls  and  growls 
would  continue  as  long  as  the  milk 
held  out,  and  that  should  continue 
for  several  minutes — long  enough  for 
his  purpose — ,and  believing  that 
Bess's  attention  would  be  attracted 
by  the  cat's  and  dog's  behavior  until 
his  mother's  return,  he  had  plenty 
of  time  to  slip  into  the  kitchen  un- 
observed. Once  there,  he  quickly 
slipped  a  handful  of  the  "corn  cob" 
cartridges  in  his  trousers  pocket,  and, 
with  the  old  Sharps,  hastily  slipped 
out  the  back  door. 

"Too  late,  I  guess",  he  told  himself, 
"but  careful  trailing  may  do  the 
trick  yet.  Here  are  his  tracks!  Gee 
but  what  a  whopper  he  must  be! 
And  he's  headed  straight  for  where  he 
killed  the  cow.  IF  that  should  hold 
him  for  just  one  minute,  it'll  give  me 
the  chance  I'm  after",  and  Dick, 
with  the  big  Buffalo  Sharps  gripped 
tightly  in  his  right  hand  and  with 
three  spare  cartridges,  ready  for 
emergencies  in  his  left,  carefully 
approached  the  spot  where  the  cow 
had  met  her  tragic  late. 

The  dense  timber  had  enabled  Dick 
to  approach  within  fifty  yards  with- 
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out  danger  of7 being  seen  by  the  big 
bear,  provided  that  animal  was  at  the 
spot  as  he  hoped,  and  reasoned,  he 
would  be.  All  of  the  cow's  bones 
Dick  had  hauled  to  the  chicken  house 
to  be  ground  up  for  the  hens,  but  the 
head  he  had  hung  in  a  near-by  tree, 
seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
intending  to  use  it  at  a  later  date  for 
coyote  bait.  Judging  from  the  way 
the  ground  was  tracked  up,  Dick  and 
several  others  who  afterwards  exam- 
ined the  spot  decided  that  the  grizzly 
must  have  been  smelling  around  the 
place  where  he  had  killed  the  cow 
several  weeks  before  and  finding 
nothing  to  suit  his  fancy,  had  turned 
and  was  just  in  the  act  of  rearing  on 
his  hind  feet  to  inspect  the  cow's 
head  that  hung  in  the  tree  above 
him,  when  discovered  by  Dick. 

But  the  bear  had  not  discovered 
Dickl  That  individual  dropped  to  a 
sitting  position,  his  right  leg  pointing 
straight  to  the  front  but  his  left 
drawn  back  against  his  hip.  His 
left  fore-arm  dropped  around  his 
left  knee,  the  old  Buffalo  Sharps 
being  drawn  slightly  to  the  shoulder, 
and  with  the  words — his  father's 
words — ringing  in  his  ears,  "right 
through  both  shoulders",  the  sights 
aligned  themselves  almost  automat- 
ically on  the  fatal  spot,  and  the  old 
Buffalo  gun  spoke  the  first  time  since 
having  been  shot  by  its  old  owner. 

Following  the  report,  Dick  found 
himself  trying  to  regain  his  feet 
something  like  six  or  eight  feet  farther 
back  than  when  he  had  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  when  he  had  accomplish- 
ed this  feat,  it  was  to  find  the  action 
open  ready  for  the  insertion  of 
another  cartridge,  he  having  uncon- 
sciously  thrown  the  lever  and  ex- 
tracted the  fired  shell  with  the  one, 
smooth  motion  as  taught  him  by  his 
father  even  when  Dick  had  been  too 
small  to  more  than  lift  the  big  rifle. 

But  what  of  the  big  grizzly?,  At 
the  instant  Dick  had  pullecl  the 
trigger,  the  bear  had  been  standing., 
on  his  hind  feet,  his  body  towering 
to  its  full  height.  "Right  through 
both  shoulders"  sped  the  heavy  bul- 
let and  without  a  sound  the  monster 
bear  dropped  limply  to  the  ground. 
As   Dick   approached   the  fallen 


bear,  the  bear  that  had  killed  stock 
and  terrorized  the  neighborhood  for 
the  last  time, 'a  horseman  rode  up 
from  the  opposite  direction,  drew 
rein,  and  exclaimed: 

"Boy,  you've  got  your  nerve  with 
you,  to  tackle  the  bear  standing  on 
the  ground  that  old  man  Howell, 
with  his  fifty  years  of  experience 
woujd  not  tackle,  similarly  located, 
for  five  hundred  dollars!  Mrs.  Law- 
ton",  said  the  rider  as  Dick's  mother 
hurriedly  approached,  "your  boy  has 
the  nerve  of  his  father  and  you  should 
be  proud  of  him." 

With  white  face,  Mrs.  Lawton 
approached  carrying  Bess,  all  smiles 
now  but  with  tear-stained  cheeks, 
mute  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the 
Whiz-Wiggles  scheme — to  drop  limp- 
ly on  a  near-by  log  after  which  she 
said: 

"Proud  of  him?  Why,  certainly 
I'm  proud  of  him".  And  then,  try- 
ing to  smile,  she  added:  "But  he 
disobeyed  me,  I'm  afraid,  as  I  have 
always  told  him  that  he  was  not  to 
hunt  the  big  grizzly.  And  oh,  Dick! 
Why  did  you  leave  Bess  alone  with 
Whiz  and  Wiggles  to  cry  her  eyes  out 
and  after  I  had  told  you  to  stay  with 
them  until — " 

At  this  point  Mr.  Sawyer,  for  this 
it  proved  to  be,  the  richest  stock  man 
in  the  province,  spoke  up  and  said: 

"Mrs.  Lawton  you'll  have  to  for- 
give Dick  this  once  as  everything  has 
turned- out  just  as  it  should  except 
for  one  thing.  And  that  relates  to 
the  loss  you  have  suffered  from  this 
bear  killing  your  best  cow.  I'd  like 
that  bear's  hide,  and  will  send  a 
couple  of  men  over  within  a  few  hours 
to  remove  it  if  you  and  Dick  will  be 
satisfied  to  part  with  it  for  the  two 
best  cows  I  have;  and  you  can  be  the 
judge.  What  do  you  say  to  this 
proposition?    Is  it  a  bargain  or  not?" 

"Sure  it's  a  bargain",  exclaimed 
Dick,  "only  I'd  like  to  keep  the  meat 
and  bones  for  chicken  feed  if  you  have 
no  use  for  it5'. 


Christmas  day  a  sleigh  drew  up 
before  Mrs.  Lawton' s  door,  a  large 
bundle  being  carried  and  placed  on 
the  porch  by  the  driver  who  merely 
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stated  that  he  had  been  instructed 
to  deliver  it  to  Mrs.  Lawton.  Noth- 
ing further  could  be  elicited  in  the 
way  of  information  from  the  driver 
who  soon  after  departed.  On  the 
bundle  being  opened,  what  was  the 


surprise  of  Dick  and  his  mother  to 
unroll  the  big  bear's  hide,  beautifully 
mounted  into  a  floor  rug,  the  gaping 
mouth,  blood  red,  and  with  its  cruel 
teeth,  containing  a  card  reading: 
"Compliments,  J.  L.  Sawyer." 


FIGHTING  NATURE'S  HUNS 


George  H.  Corsan 


NOW  that  the  war  is  over  we  are 
by  no  means  through  fighting  the 
Huns,  for  we  have  them  with  us  in 
many  forms:  there  is  the  "Hun  of 
the  Garden," — twitch  or  quitch-grass 
that  will  send  its  spear  through  a 
potato  and  will  smother  all  fruit  trees 
if  left  uncared  for. 

Then  we  have  the  "Hun  of  the  deep 
woods" — the  great  horned  owl — that 
kills  the  little  horned  owl,  which  is  a 
great  mouser.  It  also  kills  all  the 
rabbits;  ducks  and  has  even  been 
known  to  kill  pigs,  so  capable  a  killer 
is  it.  Geese,  partridges,  ruffed  grouse, 
pea  fowl  and  turkeys  I  have  known 
succumb  to  its  ability  to  kill.  Grey, 
black  and  fox  squirrels  it  utterly 
annihilates.  These  last  and  musk- 
rats  it  swallows  whole.  Skunks  it 
kills  and  eats  and  I  even  suspect  them 
of  being  able  to  kill  mink.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  readers  of  Rod 


George  H.  Corson  with  a  big  sting  ray,  caught  in 
San  Diego  Bay,  Cal.,  and  Rose  Haywood,  champion 
swimmer  of  the  bay. 


and  Gun  on  this  last  as  I  only  suspect 
them.  I ,  also  suspect  that  they  kill 
hawks  at  night  time.  Has  any  one 
a  record  as  to  this?  We  all  know 
that  hawks  and  crows  will  worry 
them  in  daylight.  Has  any  one 
seen  either  the  gyrfalcon  or  the 
goshawk  kill  a  great  horned  owl? 
If  crows  were  less  cunning  he  would 
be  able  to  kill  them  but  he  merely 
scares  them  away,  and  this  is  the 
only  good  act  I  know  of  to  his  credit. 
I  ask  every  hunter  to  shoot  this 
"Hun  of  the  air."  His  talons  are 
worse  than  his  biting  power. 

Then  we  have  that  "Hun  of  the 
countryside  everywhere  near  large 
cities — the  house  cat.  This  creature 
gets  just  one  taste  of  a  bird  and  from 
that  day  will  never  bother  about  a 
mouse.  Even  though  the  humane 
societies  offer  to  call  for  and  smother 
painlessly  the  household  pet,  yet 
ladies  will  drive  out  in  their  autos 
and  dump  out  of  a  bag  a  family  of 
cats  or  one  old  Tom!  And  they  do 
it  every  day  and  because  my  17  acres 
of  bird  sanctuary  look  wild  and  quiet 
my  place  is  selected.  But  thank 
fortune  I  can  procure  fish  heads  and 
fish  scraps  for  the  asking.  These  I 
throw  in  a  pile  placing  eight  traps 
around  them.  Then  "Mr.  Hun" 
gets  caught  (for  no  cat  can  resist  fish) 
then  my  .22  talks  and  later  some 
favorite  tree  gets  a  treat. 

This  past  summer  I  spent  down  at 
the  California  army  and  navy  camps 
teaching  swimming  to  Uncle  Sam's 
soldiers,  marines,  aviators  and  sailors. 
While  at  San  Diego  I  saw  Rod  andGun 
Gun  in  Canada  on  sale,  at  the  book 
stores  and  it  was  a  very  pleasant 
surprise  to  me.  And  while  at  San 
Diego  I  met  another  Hun  in  San 
Diego  Bay.    On  the  mud  bottoms 
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of  that  Bay  lies  a  little  fish  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  pie.  It  has  a 
little  round  tail  that  has  a  terribly 
sharp  serrated  lance  about  half  way 
up  the  top  of  the  tail.  You  have 
merely  to  step  on  this  Hun  if  you 
wish  to  have  a  three  weeks'  trip  to 
the  hospital,  for  its  barb  is  very 
poisonous  and  it  generally  manages 
to  jab  the  lance  clean  through  the 
foot  and  then  jerks  it  out  tearing  a 
ragged  hole — nice  and  gainful  it  is 
too.  This*  Hun  is  a  sting  ray  or 
stingeree"  as  the  boys  call  it.  It 
does  not  live  in  the  open  ocean  nor 
does  it  stay  around  the  sandy  bottoms 
but  mud  bottoms  are  its  favorite 
places.  I  caught  one  two  feet  across 
and  it  had  a  lance  over  six  inches  long. 
It  was  the  rat  tail  species  which  keeps 
out  in  the  deep  water.  A  man  once 
picked  his  teeth  with  the  dried  barb 
and  drew  blood  and  died  from  the 
poison.  To  avoid  stepping  on  them 
keep  your  feet  on  the  ground  and 
push  it  along  but  never  lift  it  up 
as  you  may  place  it  down  on  a  sting 
ray.  When  touched  by  the  big  toe 
it  simply  swims  away.  It  is  as  ugly 
as  one  can  imagine  it  to  be.  The 
pie-sized  sting  rays  are  speared  in 
shallow  water  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty, the  larger  sting  rays  may  be 
caught  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  bays 
with   hook   and   line   baited  with 


sardine  and  resting  on  the  bottom. 
The  largest  sting  ray  is  tame  sport 
as  they  give  no  pull  but  are  easily 
pulled  up  by  a  small  child. 

There  are  some  other  Huns  such  as 
the  red  squirrel  that  eats  the  brains 
out  of  insectivorous  nestlings  and 
the  crops  out  of  seed  eating  fledglings. 
Minks  and  otters  destroy  fifty  times 
their  skin  value.  The  short  eared 
owl  destroys  quail,  snipe,  plovers  and 
woodcock  and  does  not  bother  with 
field  mice  as  the  little  horned  owl 
does ;  it  has  very  short  bent-back  ears 
and  a  half  hawk  like  appearance. 

In  distinguishing  the  owls  we  must 
not  get  the  little  horned  owl  mixed 
up  with  the  screech  owl  as  this 
latter  rarely  kills  a  mouse  but  devotes 
its  time  to  killing  little  birds. 

Then  we  must  not  overlook  the 
snapping  turtle  as  a  Hun  for  not  only 
is  it  a  Hun  in  features  (look  close  at 
him)  but  in  disposition  also  and  baby 
swans,  geese  and  ducks  are  devoured 
by  him.  Place  a  log  out  in  the  pond, 
marsh,  lake  or  river  and  he  will  rest 
on  it  and  it  is  real  sport  to  shoot  him 
with  a  .30-30  or  .25-20  or  a  long  rifle 
.22  according  to  the  weapon  on  hand. 
A  .25-20  with  a  peep  sight  while 
lying  on  the  ground  generally  makes 
the  beginning  of  turtle  soup  for  by 
this  means  you  are  enabled  to  hit  him 
in  the  eye. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD 

Leo  M.  Rollins 


DID  you  ever  stop  to  inquire  of  yourself 
as  t©  what  really  draws  you  afield, 
whether  you  go  thither  in  search  of  game 
or  fish,  whether  you  go  for  big  game  of  small? 
You  haven't?  Well,  the  chances  are  if  you 
had  pondered  the  question,  sooner  or  later 
you  would  have  discovered  that  something 
besides  the  fish  or  the  game  was  the  real 
reason  for  your  going.  Sounds  odd,  doesn't 
it,  but  nevertheless  true,  as  I  hope  to  show. 

The  thi»g  that  underlies  your  ambition  to 
shoot  moose,  caribou,  deer,  ducks,  or  whatnot, 
is  not  the  game  you  strive  to  bring  to  bag 
merely,  but  there  is  a  greater  something 
involved,  which  is  no  less  than  nature  itself. 
The  call  ©f  the  wild,  so  to  speak.  In  other 
words  we  go  afield  not  only  for  the  sport  of 


hunting  or  fishing,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  for 
that  greater  desire  to  be  within  the  realm  of  the 
great  outdoors.  That  is  really  the  joy  that 
attaches  to  being  the  true  sportsman. 

And,  let  us  try  to  discover  all  the  secrets 
of  this  enticement.  We  call  it  nature,  but 
that  is  a  very  broad  term.  In  this  particular 
case,  let  i*s  find  specifically  what  elements  of 
nature  entice  us  afield  and  cause  us  to  enjoy 
the  sport  of  hunting  or  of  fishing. 

Dr.  Leonard  Keene  Hirshberg,  A.B.,  M.A., 
M.D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  writes  a  paper  that  bears  upon 
this  very  question.  He  gives  some  interesting 
thoughts  on  the  "sense  of  color,"  I  quote  him 
as  follows: 

"The  sense  of  color  is  a  great,  divine  gift. 
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Colors  that  are  gay  and  attractive  give  zest 
to  the  spirit,  force  to  the  muscles  and  keen 
action  to  the  emotions.  Most  colors  are 
pleasant  and  the  loveliest  border  on  true 
happiness.  The  purest  and  most  thoughtful 
minds  can  scarcely  resist  a  love  of  color. 
Indeed,  the  poet-artist  Ruskin  spoke  as  well 
for  physiology  as  he  did  for  color  when  he 
sang  that  color  is,  in  brief,  a  type  of  inner 
feeling  akin  to  love."  "It  is  especially 
connected  with  the  blossoming  of  the  earth, 
with  its  fruits  and  flowers  and  with  morning 
and  evening." 

"Psychologists  have  a  multitude  of  in- 
struments and  tests  whereby  you  may  be 
tested  as  to  the  influence  of  colors  upon  your 
affections,  feelings  and  sentiments.  The 
transition  of  the  average  person  through  the 
stages  of  student,  art  devotee,  up  to  artist 
and  genius  can  be  traced  in  this  way  by  in- 
struments of  the  experimental  laboratory." 

"The  coloi-blind  man,  to  be  sure,  by  a 
trick  of  heredity  which  skipped  his  mother 
and  all  women,  confuses  reds  and  greens. 
He,  of  course,  is  worse  off  than  you  and  I. 
Yet  white  means  the  good,  the  true  and  the 
pure  to  him  as  it  does  to  you.  Black  be- 
speaks evil,  unpleasantness,  gloom,  de- 
pression and  mischief." 

"Scarlets  and  reds,  however,  appeal  to 
those  who  are  not  color  blind  as  some- 
thing stirring;  pleasant  excitement,  ef- 
fervescent action  such  as  that  of  the  blood 
in  happy  motion;  patriotism  and  the  fighting 
spirit  are  associated,  perhaps  from  the  child- 
hood ideas  of  flags,  flames,  blood,  pictures 
and  the  brilliancy  of  red  itself." 

"Similarly,  gold  and  yellow  both  arouse  the 
emotions  started  by  the  days  bright  with 
glorious  sunshine.  The  exaltation  of  the 
spirit  produced  by  yellow,  orange  and  gold  is 
strictly  physiological.  As  the  sun  energizes 
and  makes  life,  motion  and  helpful  emotions 
the  colors  associated  with  it  to  a  similar 
degree  do  likewise." 

"The  actinic  or  chemical  vibrations  and 
particles  of  all  light  are  also  present  in  various 
strengths  in  the  different  colors.  Sunburn 
and  tan  are  the  result  of  such  radiations  of 
mixed  white  and  yellow  light." 

*  "Blue  and  violet  light  are  also  ricn  in  these 
chemical  rays,  but  green  is  a  calming,  com- 
forting color,  because  the  sharpest,  cutting 
chemical  rays  are  diminished  to  a  minimum. 
Foliage,  grass,  trees  and  vegetation  generally 
recall  so  many  happy  summers  that  the 
associations  so  pleasantly  mixed  with  green 
can  not  be  separated  from  the  soothing 


powers  of  the  color  itself.  While  the  popular 
notion  that  "green  rests  the  eyes"  is  not 
altogether  conect,  it  has  at  least  a  modicum 
of  truth  in  it,  because  the  sharp  intensive 
rays  are  largely  absent  from  it." 

"The  blues  of  marine  colors,  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  heavens  and  the  tints  of  so 
many  eyes  strike  the  human  ego  as  a  sweet, 
tendei  divine  spark.  Blue  has  a  pleasantly 
insidious  influence  and  power  over  man. 
There  is  something  physiological  and  psy- 
chological all  combined  in  blue.  Pale  blues, 
sky  blues,  marine  blues  and  Napoleon  blues 
all  impress  the  spirit  with  a  vast,  di\ine 
significance." 

"Purples,  violets,  deep  blues  and  their 
close  kin  of  the  melancholy  end  of  the  spec- 
trum seem  to  depress,  frighten  and  subdue 
the  vital  activities  both  of  man  and  maiy 
microscopic  plants  and  animals.  Just  as 
sunshine  and  sorrow  are  linked  in  the  human 
emotions,  happiness  and  shadow  are  coupled 
verbally.  As  the  evening  shadows  fall 
purples  and  violets  pass  before  the  eyes. 
There  is  in  them  more  melancholy  than  the 
mere  onset  of  twilight  and  veiled  purples." 

Dr.  Hirshberg  has  given  us,  in  a  few  words, 
much  food  for  thought.  It  is  now  clear  to  us 
why  we  enjoy  hunting  and  fishing  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  killing  the  quarry,  but  for  the 
finer  emotions  of  getting  in  touch  with  nature. 
We  now  see  why  going  hunting  or  going 
fishing  affords  us  such  beneficial  results  from 
a  physical,  as  well  as  mental,  standpoint. 
It  is  the  colors.  The  greens,  the  reds,  the 
yellows,  and  the  gold.  This  is  what  affects 
our  state  of  being.  All  who  have  witnessed 
the  dawn  of  a  perfect  day,  the  rising  sun,  the 
fleecy-white  clouds,  the  azure  blue  of  the  sky, 
sunset,  the  starlit  night,  and  all  who  have  felt 
the  soft  gleam  of  mellow  moonlight,  know 
that  colors  do  have  a  varied  and  certain 
effect.  And  who  among  sportsmen  has  not 
noticed  the  soothing  powers  of  the  soft 
green  of  the  forest,  or  the  rippling  blue-green 
of  ocean,  river,  or  wind-tossed  lake' 

Hamlin  Garland,  writing  about  The  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona, 
says  that  "when  the  light  falls  into  it,  harsh, 
direct,  and  searching,  it  is  great,  but  not 
beautiful.  The  lines  are  chaotic,  disturbing — 
but  wait!  The  clouds  and  the  sunset,  the 
moonrise  and  the  storm,  will  transform  it  into 
a  splendor  no  mountain  range  can  surpass. 
Peaks  will  shift  and  glow,  walls  darken,  crags 
take  fir.e,  and  gray-green  mesas,  dimly  seen, 
take  on  the  gleam  of  opalescent  lakes  of 
mountain  water." 
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There's  colors  for  you.  See  what  an  effect 
they  had  on  this  writer?  Notice  how  strongly 
he  was  impressed  by  the  different  shades  of 
light?  That's  the  effect  of  color  on  the  mind. 
If  there  were  no  difference  in  colors  and 
shades  of  light,  this  would  indeed  be  a  bleak 
old  universe.  Suppose  everything  were  gray 
or  black  or  some  dull  color.  On  the  other 
hand,  suppose  everything  were  green,  red,  or 
blue.  It  would  present  a  very  monotonous 
scene  in  either  case,  would  it  not?  Then 
think  of  the  beautiful  color  schemes  of  wood- 
land, hill,  and  dale,  of  river,  lake  and  ocean, 
of  the  cloud-flecked  sky  and  starlit  night, 
and  you  can  glimpse  how  artfully  the  Creator 
has  made  use  of  the  various  colors.  Another 
writer  goes  on  to  say:  "The  blues  and  the 
grays  and  the  mauves  and  the  reds  are  second 
in  glory  only  to  the  canyon's  size  and  sculp- 
ture.   The  colors  change  with  every  changing 


hour.  The  morning  and  the  evening  shadows 
play  magicians'  tricks." 

John  Muir,  famous  writer,  says:  "It  seems 
like  a  gigantic  statement  for  even  Nature  to 
make  all  in  one  mighty  stone  word.  Wildness 
so  Godful,  cosmic,  primeval,  bestows  a  new 

sense  of  earth's  beauty  and  size  But  the 

colors,  the  living,  rejoicing  colors,  chanting 
morning  and  evening  in  chorus  to  heaven! 
Whose  brush  or  pencil,  however,  lovingly 
inspired,  can  give  us  these?  In  the  supreme 
flaming  glory  of  sunset  the  whole  canyon  is 
transfigured,  as  if  the  life  and  light  of  cen- 
turies of  sunshine  stored  up  in  the  rocks  was 
now  being  poured  forth  as  from  one  glorious 
fountain,  flooding  both  earth  and  sky." 

Color,  color,  color!  It  is  color  that  im- 
presses every  lover  of  nature.  That  is  the 
element  of  enticement  known  as  "the  call  of 
the  wild." 


DON'TS  FOR  ANGLERS 


Albert  E.  Jay 


Don't  oversleep,  the  early  angler  gets  the 
fish. 

Don't  swear,  or  you  won't  catch  any  fish, 
so  sayeth  the  old  proverb. 

Don't  leave  all  your  preparations  for  the 
morning,  get  all  ready  the  night  before. 

Don't  lie  about  the  size  of  your  fish,  the  size 
of  your  catch,  or  the  size  of  the  big  one  that 
got  away.  It's  old  stuff,  and  you  can't 
compete  with  the  old  timers  on  it. 

Don't  economize  by  using  last  year's 
tackle,  believing  it  to  be  as  good  as  new. 
Time  deterioriates  everything,  except  booze. 
So  don't  spoil  the  whole  trip  by  losing  the  big 
one  on  account  of  a  rotten  line.  Get  a  new 
one,  and  get  the  very  best. 

Don't  start  out  with  a  grouch  in  the  morn- 
ing. Your  attitude  may  make  or  mar  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip.  The  world,  including 
fishermen,  crave  good  cheer,  and  sunshine. 
As  you  meet  others,  others  will  meet  you. 
Smiles  beget  smiles,  while  grouches  and 
crankiness  beget  cusswords. 

Don't  manifest  a  selfish  disposition,  be 
liberal  with  the  fellows.  Take  your  share  of 
the  work,  and  do  it  like  a  man,  even  a  trifle 
more  than  your  share.  Don't  try  to  cop  out 
ike  soft  stuff,  show  the  boys  you  are  with 
them  heart  and  soul,  in  everything.  They 
will  make  it  just  as  easy  for  you  as  they  can, 
and  in  the  end  acknowledge  even  in  your 
absence,  that  you  are  a  regular  guy. 


Don't  lose  your  patience  and  temper  if  they 
don't  pull  you  out  of  the  boat  biting,  and 
want  to  move  to  some  other  spot.  Fish  are 
erratic  cusses,  and  run  in  droves  like  sheep, 
and  you  may  just  leave  before  the  drove 
arrives.  Get  into  a  promising  location,  and 
stay  there  until  you  are  really  sure  there  are  no 
more  fish.  Then  move,  but  every  move 
,  takes  time,  and  you  will  soon  get  the  habit, 
and  want  to  be  moving  all  the  time. 

Don't  attempt  to  tell  old  timers  how  to  fish. 
You  will  only  waste  your  breath.  If  there  is 
one  point  in  the  world  a  man  is  set  on  it's  his 
fishing  ability,  and  though  he  may  not  catch 
fish  you  are  taking  awful  chances  in  criticizing 
his  methods.  It  will  only  result  in  an  argu- 
ment, and  give  him  a  bad  taste  in  his  mouth 
when  he  looks  at  you.  But  you  can  get  some 
mighty  valuable  and  useful  information  by 
observing  the  ways  and  workings  of  those 
old  birds.  You  can  make  use  of  their  ex- 
perience free. 

Don't  rock  the  boat,  unless  your  life  in- 
surance policies  are  all  paid  up  to  date,  and 
your  available  cash  invested  in  Victory  Bonds, 
and  Red  Cross  donations.  If  all  this  has  been 
done,  and  you  are  alone  in  the  boat,  go  to  it. 
Rock  the  old  tub  to  your  heart's  content. 
Rock  it  sidewise,  lengthwise,  and  any  old  way, 
and  if  the  worst  should  happen  your  bereaved 
and  benefitted  relatives  will  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  remembering  you  were  thought- 
ful. 


A  GOVERNMENT  RESERVE 


Where  the  Angler  and  Lover  of  God's  Out-of-Doors  Finds 
a  Haven  for  Rest  and  Recreation 


NO  better  place  could  be  devised  for  a 
real  summer  holiday  for  red-blooded 
men  and  women  than  the  Algonquin 
Provincial  Park  of  Ontario,  situated  in  the 
"Highlands  of  Ontario,"  200  miles  north  of 
the  City  of  Toronto.  It  is  an  unspoiled 
territory  of  nearly  two  million  acres.  Two 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  Park  is  a  wonderful  spot  in  which  to 
renew  the  energies  of  a  tired  body  or  refresh 
a  wearied  spirit.  Its  tonic  air  filters  through 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  pine,  balsam 
and  spruce;  the  days  are  unusually  long  with 
bright  sunshine,  while  the  cool  evenings  are 
a  time  of  enchantment.  The  park  is  also  a 
paradise  for  the  fisherman  and  canoeist. 

The  Provincial  Government  of  Ontario  in 
setting  aside  this  reserve  as  a  recreation 
ground  for  the  people  also  decreed  that  it 
should  be  a  sanctuary  for  the  wild  life  of  the 
forest.  The  animals  and  birds  have  not 
only  survived,  but  have  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly. The  animals  have  been  allowed  for 
more  than  twenty  years  to  live  their  lives 
immune  from  the  dangers  of  man-for  carrying 
firearms  in  the  park  is  strictly  against  the 
law — and  they  have  ceased,  apparently,  to 
regard  him  as  their  enemy.  The  mink  is  to 
be  seen  hunting  along  the  banks  of  the 
streams;  the  red  deer  browses  in  the  valleys, 
Squirrels  chatter  in  the  tree-tops  and  beavers 
perform  their  architectural  feats  in  sight  of  the 
camper. 

The  prohibition  against  hunting  in  the  park 
greatly  adds  to  opportunities  of  the  camera 
hunter,  since  the  wild  creatures  are  free  from 
molestation  and  offer  such  ease  of  approach 
as  cannot  be  found  in  localities  where  they 
are  persistently  hunted. 

Several  rivers  take  their  rise  in  Algonquin 
Park,  among  them  the  Petawawa,  Amable 
Dufond,  Madawaska,  North  Muskoka,  Nip- 
issing,  South  and  Pine.  These  streams  are 
swift,  clear  and  deep;  their  shores  are,  for  the 
most  part,  rocky  and  their  banks  heavily 
wooded. 

There  are  also  over  fifteen  hundred  lakes 
in  Algonquin  Park,  varying  in  size  from  one 
acre  to  several  acres  in  extent.  Many  of 
these  lakes  are  connected  by  deep,  still-water 


A  14-lb.  Salmon  Trout, 
Caught  in  Algonquin  Park,  the  Land  of  a 
Thousand  Lakes 


channels  or  racing  ribbonlike  streams  ©f 
"strong  water,"  making  it  possible  for  the 
canoeist  to  paddle  fifty  miles  without  having 
to  make  a  single  portage. 

The  innumerable  unsurpassed  camp  sites 
which  line  the  shores  of  every  lake  and  water- 
way, and,  to  the  real  beginner  the  provision 
of  occasional  shelter  huts  in  which  he  may 
make  camp,  even  without  the  trouble  of 
selecting  a  site  or  erecting  a  tent,  mean  that 
the  park  is  practically  a  school  for  wood- 
craft and  canoe  handling.  Algonquin  Park 
is  reached  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
System. 


Matters  Pertaining  to  Conservation 


Who  or  What  Is  This  Club  Mr.  Hornaday  Represents 


UPON  picking  up  November  number  of 
Rod  and  Gun  and  perusing  page  638  I 
was  greatly  surprised  to  observe  that 
even  one  Canadian  sportsman  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  renowned  William  T.  Hornaday, 
Director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  and 
Manager  of  the  "WILD  LIFE  PROTEC- 
TION FUND." 

Mr.  R.  J.  Parrott's  ignorance  of  this  great 
man  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  his  harsh 
utterance. 

The  Wild  Life  Protection  Fund  in  the 
United  States  is  subscribed  to  by  some  very 
wealthy  and  influential  citizens  of  that  coun- 
try who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  wild 
life  and  sportsmen's  posterity.  For  many 
years  the  members  of  this  fraternity  have 
very  carefully  observed  wild  life  conditions 
in  North  America  and  have  noted  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  all  species  of  bird 
and  animal  life. 

It  seems  to  me  a  blessing  that  some  men 
had  the  forethought  to  institute  a  campaign 
in  behalf  of  our  fast  vanishing  fauna,  and  that 
they  have  lavishly  expended  their  money  to 
educate  good  citizens  to  the  necessity  of 
putting  on  the  brakes  and  stopping  up  the 
leaks  to  prevent  a  quick  plunge  of  all  game 
and  sport  with  the  gun  into  oblivion. 

The  Protectors  of  Wild  Life  have  had  many 
hard  roads  to  travel  and  numerous  pitfalls 
to  avoid  but  they  have  travelled,  and  are 
travelling,  the  roads  and  have  avoided,  and 
are  avoiding,  the  pitfalls  that  would  ultimate- 
ly lead  to  a  catastrophe. 

I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Parrott  that  there 
are  some  men  of  the  cities  unqualified  to 
enter  our  sacred  forests  to  hunt  game  or  fish 
the  streams,  If  I  subscribe  to  that  I  know  he 
will.  Will  he  just  as  readily  subscribe  to 
the  fact  that  such  men  also  are  to  be  found 
among  those  resident  in  the  close  proximity 
of  the  wild  places.  If  he  subscribes  to  the 
latter  then  we  are  agreed. 

The  "Club"  of  which  Mr.  Hornaday  is  the 
head  was  composed  of  about  five  men  away 
back  in  or  about  the  year  1908.  These  men 
enjoyed  clean  reputations  as  "sportsmen." 
The>  were  men  who  would  not  take  advant- 
age of  any  living  thing,  including  the  beast, 
MAN.  Gradually  the  "Club"  increased  in 
membership  and  its  membership  roll  now 


represents  upwards  of  5,000,000  American 
and  Canadian  "sportsmen."  Among  this 
membership  is  the  Essex  County  Wild  Life 
Conservation  Association  which  enjoys  an 
active  membership  of  citizens  of  Essex  County 
some  of  whom  hunt  and  shoot  and  fish  and 
others  of  whom  do  not  hunt  and  shoot  or 
fish  but  who  do  enjoy  a  day  or  two  with 
nature  studying  its  beauty  and  enjoying  the 
passage  of  a  quick  flying  bird  or  an  excited 
mammal. 

The  Essex  Count}  Association  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  proper  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  policy  and  motives  of  Mr. 
Hornaday.  As  a  result  of  an  appreciation 
by  "sportsmen"  of  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
Mr.  Hornaday,  the  citizens  of  Essex  County 
have  been  instrumental  in  the  setting  aside 
by  the  Ontario  Government  of  upwards  of 
3,000  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingsville, 
Ontaiio.  as  a  bird  and  game  sanctuary  in 
which  to  conserve  from  the  pot-hunter  and 
poacher  those  valuable  insect-destroying 
birds,  and  to  culture  game  birds  that  the 
surrounding  territory  may  be  repopulated 
with  game  creatures  for  the  benefit  of  human- 
ity that  enjoys  recreation  with  a  gun.  As  a 
result  of  the  interest  in  wild  life  taken  by 
citizens  of  Essex  County  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment has  set  aside  old  and  historic  Point 
Pelet;  as  a  Dominion  Park  and  Game  Sanc- 
tuary where  insectivorous  birds  will  be  per- 
petually protected  in  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture and  where  true  sportsmen,  under 
stringent  restrictions,  now  enjoy  to  their 
hearts'  content  the  noble  sport  of  duck- 
shooting. 

The  sportsmen  of  Essex  County  are  proud 
that  they  accorded  an  attentive  eye  and  ear 
to  the  utterances  of  this  noble  man,  Mr. 
Hornaday. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  devoted  at  east  a  portion  of  my  lifetime 
to  a  careful  study  of  Canadian  forests,  mar- 
shes and  streams  and  the  w  i  d  life  that  fre- 
quents their  many  interesting  haunts.  The 
Hornaday  plan  is  to  conserve  for  the  sports- 
men of  to-morrow  the  wild  game  of  North 
America  that  they  may  sparingly,  and  with 
a  conscience,  partake  of  a  heritage.  Long 
may  he  live  to  swing  his  "Club." 


Some  Practical  Instructions  On  How  to  Cast 
With  the  Fly,  Also  Various  Moves  Made 
In  Bait  Casting;  A  Lesson  That 
The  New  Man  At  the  Game  Will 
Readily  Understand. 

NO  one  has  attained  to  efficiency  in  fly 
casting,  either  for  trout  or  for  bass  until 
he  has  done  that  same  fly  casting  by 
means  of  the  most  efficient  tool  of  all — the 
bamboo  fly-rod,  with  the  solid  wood  rod  com- 
ing second  in  preference.  It  has  been  said 
that  in  fly  casting  the  rod  should  do  the  work; 
and  this  is  eminently  true.  To  really  have 
the  rod  do  the  work  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
rod  that  contains  a  lively  action  and  which 
will  force  out  the  line  at  the  least  impetus  of 
the  hand  that  holds  the  grip.  When  a  rod 
such  as  this  is  acquired  one  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that  he  can  cast  and  reach  the  mark 
with  very  little  effort,  without  flailing  the  air, 
and  without  casting  himself  into  a  living 
state  of  unconsciousness.  Anyone  who  has 
spent  a  day  on  a  stream  casting  with  a  stiff, 
heavy  rod  knows  exactly  what  I  mean.  To 
be  able  to  cast  well  up  to  thirty  feet  is  a  feat 
to  say  the  very  least — if  one  is  casting  with 
the  heavy  unwieldy  rod.  Add  to  this  the 
equal  failing  of  having  a  reel  too  heavy  for 
the  rod  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is 
such  poor  fly  casting  going  on.  Given  a  five 
ounce  fly  rod  of  bamboo,  and  a  reel  that 
balances  well  on  it  and  one  is  able  to  get  the 
line  out  without  much  trouble  and  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  sweep  of  the  tip 


of  the  rod  does  the  work  and  the  desire^ to 
flail  the  air  is  eliminated  for  the  very  simple 
and  adequate  reason  that  there  is  no  need  of 
so  doing.  A  rod  that  is  a  thing  of  life  and 
energy,  therefore,  is  the  rod  with  whichQto 
do  fine  fly  casting.  Such  a  rod  is  the  bamboo 
rod,  especially  if  fitted  out  with  a  suitably 
light  reel. 

If  the  stream  you  fish  be  exceedingly  rapid, 
rough,  and  deep,  and  if  the  fish  therein  are 
of  size  and  bulk,  (as  for  instance  the  brook 
trout  of  the  Nipigon,  the  rainbow  trout  of 
the  St.  Mary's  River,  and  the  sea  trout  of 
the  eastern  Provinces)  then  I  would  suggest 
that  you  eliminate  the  bamboo  rod  for  these, 
also  various  western  streams,  and  use  the 
steel  fly-rod,  which  for  rough  and  tumble 
work  can  hardly  be  equalled,  but  for  the 
average  small  stream  fishing,  for  average 
sized  fish,  and  for  bass  fly  fishing  I  vastly 
prefer  the  bamboo  rod,  or  the  solid  wood  rod. 
If  the  stream  you  are  to  fish  be  wide  and  you 
have  to  reach  the  various  pools  by  means  of 
distance  casting,  then  by  all  means  the 
bamboo  rod  is  the  rod  you  are  looking  for. 
By  carefully  following  out  the  above  procedure 
you  will  not  run  far  amiss  of  the  mark.  In- 
deed one  steel  fly-rod  and  one  bamboo  rod 
to  the  outfit  I  believe  to  be  very  reasonable. 
There  will  come  a  time  when  you  face  large 
fish  in  rough  water  and  in  such  a  case  it  is 
the  steel  rod  that  takes  on  a  sudden  new  at- 
tractiveness. If  you  have  ever  faced  a 
large  fish  on  a  rough  river  with  a  wand  of 
bamboo  in  your  hand  you  will  know  what  I 
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mean.  In  summing  up  it  may  be  said: 
There  is  a  time  and  place  for  everything,  the 
fly  casting  rod  not  excepted. 

If  one  were  to  read  about  fly  casting  for  a 
year  and  never  use  a  fly  casting  rod  one 
would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  art  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  in  the  world.  When  it  is 
said  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  become  a  good 
bait  caster  than  a  good  fly  caster  one  is  not 
far  off  the  mark.  One  learns  by  intuition 
the  "how"  of  fly  casting.  The  art  of  it  comes 
naturally,  without  the  least  trouble.  There- 
fore the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  a  rod  with 
which  to  learn  fly  casting.  The  next  step 
i*  to  get  near  some  good  water  and  cast.  The 
rest  will  generally  take  care  of  itself — if  you 
recognize  the  few  rules  that  are  necessary. 

Having  connected  up  the  rod,  place  the 
reel  on  the  reel  seat  firmly,  thread  the 
line  through  the  guides  and  then  attach 
to  the  leader  one  fly,  say  a  number 
8.  You  are  now  ready  to  make  the- 
initial  cast  and  if  you  are  actually  casting 
on  a  wide  stream,  say,  of  smooth  flowing  water 
so  much  the  better;  otherwise  you  can  learn 
most  anywhere  on  open,  flat  ground.  You 
now  let  out  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of 
line.  With  a  sharp  up-pick  of  that  line 
from  in  front  of  you  you  throw  the  rod  straight 


go  over  the  slant  shown  in  Figure  1  as  this 
throws  things  out  of  whack.  Now,  then,  as 
you  throw  the  rod  up  and  as  the  line  flies 
back  you  will  feel  a  tug  at  the  line  as  it  curves 
out  in  back.  The  moment  you  feel  this  tug 
it  is  then  that  you  start  the  forward  cast. 
In  figure  II  we  show  the  end  of  the  forward 
cast;  the  rod  should  not  have  a  deeper  slant 
than  that  shown  in  the  drawing  for  otherwise 
the  line  will  lose  its  impetus  and  will  fall 
lifeless  to  the  face  of  the  water. 

If  you  will  look  carefully  at  Figure  II  you 
will  note  that  the  man  is  holding  an  out-strip- 
ped portion  of  the  line  in  his  left  hand.  As 
the  rod  goes  forward  in  the  forward  cast  this 
line  is  let  out  through  the  guides,  and  dn  this 
manner  is  the  length  of  the  cast  increased. 
For,  as  the  line  flies  forward  it  creates  a  pull 
and  this  pull  will  take  out  the  line  very  nicely. 
In  this  way  you  lengthen  the  line  as  far  as 
you  desire,  stripping  the  line  out  during  the 
time  of  the  casting,  and  shooting  it  out 
through  the  guides  as  the  rod  goes  forward. 
At  first  it  is  not  best  for  the  amateur  to 
attempt  shooting  line  through  the  guides. 
Just-take  out  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  and  hold 
the  line  clinched  with  one  hand  against  the 
handgrasp  and  go  to  it,  leaving  the  left  hand 
to  its  own  free  will.  Become  used  to  plying 
twenty  feet  of  line  well  before  you  attempt 
making  any  great  distances.  Most  amateurs 
fail  here  because,  of  course,  after  two  try- 
outs  they  want  to  see  if  they  can  beat  old 
Seth  Green  with  his  eighty-five  foot  record. 
Don't  do  it.  The  artful  casting  that  is  neces- 
sary is  the  close-in  casting,  for  most  of  our 
streams  are  such  that  a  comparatively  short 
line  will  do  the  work,  excluding  the  need  of 
casting  thirty  yards,  or  more.  « Anyone  who 
can  cast  accurately  up  to  thirty  and  forty  is 
doing  very  nicely.  Most  anglers  choose  to 
go  below  that. 

There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  amateur 
to  make  the  forward  cast  before  the  back 
cast  has  developed.  If  you  do  make  this 
forward  cast  before  that  time  you  will  find 
that  the  line  will  lose  its  life  and  will  collapse. 
In  a  short  time  you  will  instinctively  know 
when  to  cast  forward  as  you  feel  that  rather 
delicate  pull  at  the  line  signifying  the  time 
to  go  forward  with  it.  Therefore  I  will  say 
the  first  point  to  overcome  is  the  desire  to 
make  the  forward  cast  before  the  back  cast 
has  reached  the  stage  where  it  makes  a  pull 
at  the  line.  Again  if  you  wait  too  long  it 
will  collapse  from  not  being  cast  forward 
soon  enough. 

If  you  will  look  closely  at  Figures  I  and  II 
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fig  n 

you  will  note  that  the  arm  during  the  casting 
is  held  close  to  the  body — that  is  to  say,  the 
elbow  is  held  close  to  the  body.  The  hand 
grasps  the  grip  of  the  rod,  as  shown,  with  the 
thumb  extended  along  it.  As  the  various 
casts  are  made  the  thumb  gives  back,  or 
pushes  forward.  Mainly  it  may  be  said  that 
in  fly  casting  it  is  the  wrist  that  does  the  work — 
remember  that:  you  never  flail  the  air,  which 
you  are  forced  to  do  if  the  rod  is  clumsy,  and 
heavy.  If  you  try  wrist  work  on  a  stiff  rod 
your  wrist  will  feel  after  a  very  short  time  as 
though  it  had  experienced  a  touch  of  inflam- 
matory rheumatism.  You  are  able  to  hold 
the  elbow  close  to  the  body,  and  work  the  rod 
with  the  wrist  if  the  rod  be  a  bamboo  rod. 

For  nine-tenths  of  the  work  in  both  wet 
fly  fishing  and  dry  fly  fishing  the  modes  of 
casting  as  shown  in  Fi- 
gures I  and  II  are  all 
that     are  necessary. 
Anyone  who   is  pro- 


ficient in  these  will  have  little  trouble 
realizing  complete  success.  Of  course, 
the  small  streams,  (and  especially  the  brushed- 
in  streams)  it  is  hard  to  fish  any  way,  except 
by  worming  yourself  in  here  and  there;  and 
in  such  cases  one  does  the  best  that  he  can  in 
any  way  of  fishing — and  mostly  in  fishing 
the  brushed-in  streams  it  is  a  case  of  using 
the  worm  or  live  bait  or  using  none  at  all. 
However,  as  one  wades  the  streams  there  will 
come  the  time  when  he  will  want  to  get  his 
fly  up  under  a  bank  or  under  some  bushes 
that  over-hang  the  stream.  To  do  this  it 
will  be  found  that  the  up  and  down  cast 
as  shown  in  Figures  I  and  II  will  not  do  the 
trick.  Therefore  one  uses  the  cast  shown  in 
Figure  III  which  is  known  in  angling  par- 
lance as  the  Flip  Cast.  In  this  you  merely 
hold  the  butt  of  the  rod  near  to  your  stomach; 
grasp  the  fly  between  the  thumb  and  the 
fore-finger  of  your  left  hand;  draw  it  back  and 
aiming  at  the  point  desired  shoot  it  at  the 
spot  you  desire  to  reach.  In  this  way  (after 
a  little  practice)  you  will  be  able  to  reach  the 
most  desirable  places  without  any  trouble. 
There  is  another  cast  for  such  work  as  this 
that  is  known  as  the  Switch  or  Side  Cast  but 
it  is  more  difficult.  It  consists  in  casting  the 
fly  from  the  side,  in  a  sort  of  an  under-handed 
fashion  as  in  bait  casting,  the  point  being  to 
reach  the  nook  where  the  perpendicular  cast 
will  not  do  it. 

Of  course  it  should  be  remembered  most 
emphatically  that  the  line  for  fly  casting 
must  be  an  enameled  one,  as  without  this 
there  will  be  little  or  no  efficiency  resulting. 
Usually  a  level-calibered  line  is  used  in  fly 
casting;  but  if  one  wants  to  enjoy  a  long  cast 
and  marked  accuracy  he  must  avail  himself 
of  a  tapered  line.    The  tapered  line  is  fine 
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toward  the  tip  and  the  heavier  portion  being 
back  of  it  it  helps  to  force  it  out  to  a  long  dis- 
tance. 

"Fly  casting,"  saysHenshall,  "depends  on  a 
heavy  enameled  line  cast  by  a  pliant  and 
resilient  rod,  with  a  gradual  and  repeated 
lengthening  of  the  cast  to  reach  the  desired 
goal.  Bait-casting  depends  on  the  weight 
of  the  lure,  plus  swivel  and  sinker,  at  the 
end  of  the  line  of  extreme  lightness  and 
thinness,  aided  by  the  rapid  action  of  the 
gearing  of  a  multiplying  reel  to  sustain  and 
prolong  the  momentum  applied  by  the  im- 
pulse of  a  flexible  rod,  so  that  the  goal  ©an 
be  reached  at  the  first  cast." 

Elsewhere  I  have  stated  that  the  proper 
rod  for  bait  casting  (that  is  to  say  the  proper 
all-around  rod)  is  the  rod  measuring  five  and 
one  half  feet,  for  within  that  length  are  con- 
tained all  the  desirable  points  you  may  ask 
for.  Most  of  one's  casting  is  done  with  the 
under-handed  method,  and  for  the  under- 
handed method  the  five  and  one  half  foot  rod 
is  the  best  in  my  estimation.  On  the  other 
hand  I  believe  that  for  over-head  casting  a 
rod  of  six  or  six-and-one-half  feet  is  vastly  to 
be  preferred.  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  Mr. 
Henshall's  opinion  is  the  direct  opposite. 
He  states  that: 

"In  black  bass  fishing  on  open  water  or 
flowing  streams,  especially  in  wading,  casting 
a  bait  by  the  underhand  method  is  the  best 
plan  with  a  rod  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  six 
or  eight  ounces  in  weight." 

Personally  I  could  not  conceive  of  under- 
hand casting  with  a  rod,  say,  of  eight  feet. 
It  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  it  is  an  efficient 
method. 

Mr.  Henshali  suggests  a  shorter  rod  for 
over-head  casting;  one  of  six  feet.  Were  I 
to  make  the  selection  for  the  two  modes  of 
casting  I  would  suggest  the  long  rod  for  the 
overhead  casting  and  the  shorter  rod  (if  six 
feet  be  considered  a  short  rod),  for  side  cast- 
ing, or  the  under-handed  method,  as  stated. 

"Overhead  casting  for  black  bass,"  in 
Dr.  Henshall's  opinion,  "is  practiced  with  a 
light  rod  about  six  feet  long.  It  was  originally 
devised  for  casting  a  frog  overhead  into  small 
openings,  or  clear  spaces  in  very  weedy  ponds, 
where  the  conditions  were  unfavorable  for 
playing  a  fish  to  the  finish,  and  where  it  must 
be  landed  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  it 
becoming  entangled  among  the  weeds.  For 
this  style  of  angling,  overhead  casting  is 
well  adapted,  as  somewhat  more  accurate 
casts  can  be  made  in  this  manner  than  by  the 
underhand  method." 


In  Figure  IV  is  shown  the  first  move  in 
casting  with  the  overhead  method.  The  rod 
is  thrown  up  over  the  shoulder  and  cast  for- 
ward almost  at  the  same  time;  it  is  all  done 
in  one  quick  movement.  You  have,  say,  a 
place  between  the  pads  lined  out  that  you 
wish  to  reach.  As  you  face  that  spot  you 
line  up,  or  aim,  when  you  throw  back  the  rod. 
By  a  little  practice  you  will  be  able  to  make 
this  cast  so  that  the  lure  will  fall  quite  sound- 
lessly to  the  water  and  in  the  desired  place. 
Figure  V  shows  the  end  of  the  overhead  cast. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  the  overhead 
cast  if  rightly  employed  is  a  winner;  it  is  a 
means  to  attaining  a  degree  of  accuracy  that 
is  not  obtainable  through  the  under-handed 
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cast.  It  seems  that  by  throwing  the  rod  up 
perpendicularly  one  is  able  to  get  into  a  com- 
fortable alignment  with  the  object  desired  to 
be  marked  down.  Time  and  again  while 
fishing  along  the  pads  you  will  come  across 
an  indentation  in  the  water  vegetation  that 
you  simply  feel  that  you  cannot  reach  with 
the  side  swipe,  as  many  call  the  underhanded 
cast.  It  is  then  that  you  line  up  and  cast  for 
that  place  with  the  overhead  cast,  as  being  the 
cast  most  accurate  for  the  purpose.  At  first 
(as  you  cast  in  this  manner)  you  are  liable  to 
find  that  the  reel  gets  ahead  of  you  by  over- 
running. I  may  say  at  this  point  that  until 
you  get  used  to  making  the  overhead  cast 
you  are  liable  to  have  bother  with  thumbing 
the  reel.  When  you  throw  the  rod  back 
over  your  shoulder  preparatory  to  making 
the  overhead  cast  the  thumb  is  pressed  firmly 
to  the  core  of  the  line,  just  like  you  hold  the 
thumb  on  the  reel  core  when  making  the  side 
cast,  or  underhanded  cast.  When  the  rod  is 
cast  forward  the  thumb  at  once  eases  up 
from  the  core,  though  not  so  much  so  that 
the  tip  of  the  thumb  brushes  along  the 
line,  dibbing  at  it  as  the  line  shoots  out  to 
its  destination.  As  the  lure  shows  signs  of 
falling  to  the  water  increase  the  dibbing  at 
the  line  so  as  to  slow  down  the  momentum  of 
the  line.  If  you  suddenly  press  the  thumb 
tip  to  the  reel  core  you  will  not  be  able  to 
stop  it;  it  will  keep  on  running  and  the  result 
will  be  the  detestable  backlash,  an  over- 


running of  the  line.  The  knack  of  the  who 
thing  lies  in  educating  the  thumb  tip  to  di 
bing  at  the  line  or  letting  the  skin  of  the 
thumb  brush  the  line  as  it  shoots  out.  As 
the  lure  shows  signs  of  falling  the  touching  of 
the  thumb  tip  to  the  line  must  be  increased, 
so  that  when  the  lure  does  fall  your  thumb 
finally  presses  down  firm  on  it  and  no  trouble 
is  had. 

The  reason  a  longer  rod,  in  my  estimation, 
is  best  for  overhead  casting  is  "that  it  has  an 
agreeable  resiliency  which  helps  to  force  out 
the  line.  In  fact  in  overhead  casting  some 
of  the  essent  al  principles  of  fly  casting  are 
seen.  Here  also  the  line  must  be  forced  out, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  by  the  impetus  of 
the  rod.  Hence  the  need  of  a  rod  of  from  six 
to  six  and  one  half  feet  for  all  around  over- 
head bait  casting;  whereas  a  five  and  one  half 
foot  rod  is  sufficient  for  underhanded  casting. 
In  underhanded  casting  the  rod  is  not  counted 
on  to  force  out  the  line,  for  in  this  method,  the 
line  shoots  forth  from  the  reel,  the  rod  just 
serving  to  direct  the  line. 

The  method  of  underhand  casting  is  on  all 
counts  the  most  common  of  all,  and  is  the 
method  that  is  in  use  by  at  least  nine  out 
of  ten  bait  casters. 

Figure  VI  shows  the  first  position  in  making 
the  underhanded  cast.  The  rod,  with  the 
thumb  pressed  to  the  core,  is  brought  for- 
ward smartly  to  an  angle  of  some  forty-five 
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degrees,  as  shown  in  Figure  VII  which  shows 
the  termination  of  the  underhanded  cast. 
As  you  cast  forward,  the  thumb  instinctively 
lifts  from  the  cored  line,  and,  as  when  you 
cast  overhead,  the  thumb  keeps  touching 
the  revolving  core  to  slow  down  the  mo- 
mentum; as  the  lure  shows  signs  of  falling, 
the  touching,  or  dibbing  of  the  thumb  to 
the  revolving  core  becomes  more  pronounced 
so  that  when  the  lure  does  fall  you  will  have 
slowed  up  the  momentum  of  the  revolving 
core  so  that  when  you  finally  press  your 
thumb  down  the  result  will  be  a  conclusive 
termination  to  the  momentum.  If  the  thumb 
is  suddenly  pressed  down  without  your  having 
dibbed  or  brushed  the  core  with  your  thumb 
as  the  line  went  out,  the  result  will  be  an 
unstayed  momentum;  the  sudden  pressure 
will  cause  the  line  to  violently  over-run;  the 
result  being  a  backlash. 

I  would  here  suggest  to  the  amateur  when 
first  learning  bait  casting  by  this  method  never 
to  start  in  trying  to  cast  across  the  world. 
Inevitably  that  is  what  the  amateur  does. 
Start  in  casting  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  feet,  and 
get  the  hang  to  things.  Then  when  you  have 
gotten  used  to  your  rod  and  reel  you  may 
increase  your  casts. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  con- 
ditions are  better  to  learn  bait  casting  than 
on  a  lake  shore,  with  a  sandy  beach,  and  no 
trees  and  bushes  in  back  of  you  where  your 


cored  line,  you  next  go  in  for  accuracy 
casting.  Mark  down  spots  here  and  there 
on  the  water,  say  a  reed  thrusting  itself  up 
in  the  air  twenty  feet  away.  Cast  for  that 
reed  and  do  not  pause  until  you  can  reach 
within  a  foot  circle  around  it  at  least  ten 
times  in  succession.  By  doing  this  you  train 
your  mind  to  gauge  accurately  and  to  cast 
with  a  nicety.  I  believe  that  it  is  when  a 
man  starts  in  learning  to  cast  that  he  either 
becomes  a  good  bait  or  fly  caster  or  a  poor 
one.  If  you  have  learned  in  a  haphazard 
manner  you  will  continue  to  cast  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner  right  along.  Begin  in  the 
beginning  and  you  are  miles  ahead. 

It  is  the  detestable  backlash  that  one 
sooner  or  later  gets  mixed  up  in. 

Amateurs  have  the  impression  graven  on 
their  minds  that  trained  bait  casters  never 
have  known  such  a  thing  as  a  backlash.  This 
is  all  rot.  I  have  fished  with  many  well 
known  casters  and  I  do  know  that  they  ac- 
cumulate backlashes  just  as  well  as  anyone 
else.  Of  course  not  as  often,  but  at  least 
occasionally. 

There  are  reels  on  the  market  that  have 
anti-backlash  devices  that  save  one  from  the 
backlash,  one  having  a  bale  wire  in  front  that 
lifts  as  the  line  shoots  out,  and  drops  as  the 
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line  slows  down.  Another  reel  has  centri- 
fugal, (inner),  governors.  Some  reels  too, 
like  the  Pflueger  Supreme,  have  a  combination 
of  an  anti-backlash  feature,  a  free-spool 
attachment,  and  a  level-winding  device.  The 
level-winding  device  is  attached  to  a  front 
pillar  and  guides  the  line  back  and  front, 
evenly,  like  a  sewing  machine.  Of  course 
this  is  a  great  help;  at  least  some  think  so. 
Personally  I  like  to  have  a  reel  without  this 
device.  One  angling  writer  states  that  one 
might  just  as  well  have  a  self-aiming  gun  as  a 
reel  with  a  level-winder. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  efficient  bait  casting 
is  to  see  that  the  line  is  wound  on  the  reel 
evenly,  notjcriss-crossed,  bunched  and  built 
up  on  one  side  and  a  deep  ditch  on  the  other 
side  of  the  core.  Distribute  the  line  equally 
across  the  spool  running  it  back  and  forth, 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  much  as  you  have 
seen  a  sewing  machine  do.  If  your  line  is 
thus  well  distributed  the  result  will  be  that 
there  will  be  no  snapping  tight  of  the  line  when 
it  is  cast.  Often  if  the  line  is  poorly  wound 
on  the  reel  a  sudden  sharp  cast  will  bind  the 
line  tight.  I  have  known  times  when  it  has 
been  necessary  to  cut  off  an  entire  good  line 
through  poor  winding  of  same  on  the  reel. 
Therefore  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon 


the  amateur  caster  the  necessity  of  spooling 
the  line  equally  back  and  forth,  excluding 
thereby  a  binding  tight  of  the  line. 

There  comes  a  time  in  bait  casting  when  you 
find  yourself  standing  on  a  lakeshore  where 
there  are  many  trees  , bushes  or  other  detri- 
mental obstructions  behind  you,  so  that  you 
cannot  swing  the  rod  back  either  for  the 
overhead  cast  or  for  the  underhead  cast. 
Then  you  have  to  resort  to  a  highly  efficient 
cast  called  the  Frontal  Cast. 

In  Figure  VIII  we  show  the  first  position 
in  this  cast.  Holding  the  rod,  with  the 
thumb  to  the  cored  line  in  your  right  hand 
bring  it  over  to  the  left  side,  as  shown.  Mark- 
ing down  the  place  you  wish  to  reach,  you 
very  smartly  bring  the  rod  forward  and  up 
over  to  the  right  side.  Figure  IX  shows  the 
termination  of  the  Frontal  Cast.  This  is 
a  very  efficient  method,  as  I  have  said,  and 
bears  paying  close  attention  to.  With  this 
cast  you  are  able  to  wade  along  the  shores, 
casting  outward  and  reach  places  that  other- 
wise are  not  to  be  attained  to.  I  find  that 
for  accuracy  this  method  is  a  dandy  one,  and 
should  be  learned  by  all  amateur  casters  as 
well  as  those  finished  casters  who  may  have 
been  partial  to  the  side  swipe  and  the  over- 
head cast.  This  Frontal  Cast  is  also  a  good 
one  to  use  when  in  a  boat,  when  you  wish  to 
reach  close-in  places  and  when  you  wish  to 
escape  driving  a  ganged  minnow  into  the 
scalp  of  your  unoffending  partner  at  the  oars. 

I  have  in  the  above  remarks  paid  attention 
to  the  various  Caste  that  are  used  in  bait  cast- 
ing. Before  I  close  I  feel  that  a  few  further 
remarks  may  be  made.  Many  amateur  bait 
casters  complain  that  they  have  trouble  with 
one  or  another  of  the  smooth  running  reels 
they  are  the  owners  of ;  for  instance  their  rule 
may  revolve  too  speedily  so  that  they  ctm't 
keep  track  of  it,  and  cannot  seem,  no  matter 
how  they  try,  to  properly  thumb  the  reel. 
In  the  hands  of  the  experienced  man  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  the  high-priced,  smooth- 
running  reel.  It  is  a  very  jewel  for  efficiency. 
But  the  amateur  finds  it  a  slippery  eel  under 
his  uneducated  thumb.  I  would  never  sug- 
gest to  the  amateur  to  try  casting  in  the  begin- 
ning with  a  high-priced,  exceedingly  smooth- 
running  reel.  There  are  medium  smooth- 
running  reels  on  the  market  for  from  six  to 
ten  dollars  that  are  all  one  can  ask;  and  which 
will  give  wear,  and*  will  last,  if  taken  care  of, 
for  as  long  as  ten  years. 

Again  there  is  the  matter  of  the  line  for 
bait  casting.  A  heavy,  hard-braided  line, 
while  being  stronger  (and  it  will  easily  handle 
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heavier  fish)  is  clumsy  on  one  count,  in  that 
it  fills  up  the  reel,  and  dulls  the  momentum 


so  that  you  have  to  cast  much  more  forcibly 
to  get  it  out.  For  black  bass  fishing  the 
twelve  pound  test  soft-braided  silk  line  is 
the  line  to  use.  Get  it  in  the  whitish  color, 
black-checked  throughout.  This  soft-braided 
line  spools  like  silk,  for  a  certainty  and  is 
easily  cast  out  through  the  guides,  going  to 
very  great  distances.  The  hard-braided  line 
may  last  longer,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  one 
does  not  do  such  nice  casting  with  it.  Under 
excessive  casting  a  soft-braided,  twelve  pound 
test  line  will  not  last  much  over  a  week,  if 
that.  See  that  on  your  rod  you  have  a 
reel  guide,  (the  guide  nearest  the  reel),  and 
the  tip-top  guide  lined  with  agate  as  this 
agate  lining  provides  a  smooth  surface  over 
which  the  line  slides  back  and  forth.  Natur- 
ally it  can  be  seen  that  this  spares  the  line. 

Figures  X  and  XI  show  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  cast  when  surf  casting  in  the 
ocean  for  ocean  fish.  This  is  what  is  called 
a  two-handed  rod.  As  shown  in  Figure  X 
the  rod  is  thrown  back  over  the  shoulder, 
the  thumb  pressed  to  the  thumb  guard  against 
the  core  of  the  line.  It  is  thus  brought  for- 
ward and  up  in  the  manner  shown  in  Figure 
XI.  Naturally  with  such  a  rod,  one  throws 
his  body  forward,  especially  the  right  shoulder. 
One  thumbs  the  reel  during  this  process  the 
same  as  in  bait  casting,  finally  pressing  down 
when  the  lure  falls  to  water. 
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PROBABLY  the  great  majority  of  anglers, 
once  they  store  away  their  rods  and  reels 
in  the  fall,  do  their  fishing  in  books. 
Now  be  it  far  from  me  to  intimate  that  book 
fishing  by  the  side  of  the  fire-place,  when  the 
flames  leap  up  the  wide  chimney,  eager  to  do 
battle  with  Jack  Frost,  is  not  enjoyable.  It  is. 
I  delight  in  the  excercise.  As  between  brook 
fishing  and  book  fishing,  I  do  not  know  which 
I  would  choose.  Fortunately  I  may  indulge 
in  both.  Just  the  same  there  is  good  fishing 
outside  of  books,  far  from  the  ingle  nook,  for 
those  who  possess  red  blood  and  courage-plus. 
I  refer  to  ice  fishing. 
Now  I  have  rushed  into  print  not  once  but 


several  times  discoursing  of  its  joys  and  how 
to  set  about  it.  Always  my  articles  have 
resulted  in  scores  of  letters  telling  of  better 
ways  and  methods.  Many  good  fellows 
find  fault  with  my  simple  "tip-up,"  and  with 
drawings  a-plenty  explain  how  one  can  make 
auto-striking  tip-ups,  contrivances  almost 
as  intricate  as  a  Borrough's  adding  machine. 
No,  I  will  have  none  of  them.  For  me,  either 
a  simple  twig  stuck  in  the  snow,  frozen  in 
with  a  splashing  of  water,  or  a  made  tip-up 
that  will  bob  down  with  the  nibble  of  perch 
or  crappie. 

Simply  take  a  quarter  inch  board  some 
eighteen  inches  long — the  cover  of  a  packing 
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case  will  do— and  mark  out  your  tip-up  as  per  or  dip  end,  say  one  and  a  quarter.  Bore 
the  drawing.  At  the  rear  it  should  be  about  a  hole  through  the  center  two  inches  nearer 
two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  at  the  front     the  tip  end  than  the  butt.    Bevel  both  the 
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front  and  rear  to  make  a  line-winder  of  the 
tip-up  itself.  For  your  line  use  an  ordinary 
twisted  cotton,  to  which  you  attach  a  sinker 
and  hook,  the  latter  being  of  a  size  to  suit  your 
fish.  The  length  of  the  line  will  depend  upon 
the  depth  of  water  to  be  fished.  That  you 
will  know  from  summer  experiences. 

So  much  for  the  outfit;  now  for  the  fish. 
Probably  the  species  which  lends  itself  most 
admirably  to  the  needs  of  the  ice  fisher  is 
the  common  yellow,  or  zebra  perch,  though 
crappie  and  sunfish  are  not  to  be  passed 
lightly  and  heedlessly  by.  Perch  live  in 
great  schools  and  when  you  are  visited  by 
one,  your  hooks  are  kept  busy  for  half  an  hour 
or  so.  I  have  seen  four  out  of  six  tip-up s 
waving  their  tail-ends  in  the  air  at  the  same 
time,  indicating  that  four  fish  were  hooked 
at  the  same  instant.  Upon  the  other  hand 
I  have  sat  by  my  fire  out  on  some  wind- 
swept lake  for  hours  without  seeing  a  sign 
of  a  fish;  but  that  is  fishing  as  all  my  readers 
know.  Who'd  have  fish  bite  all  the  time  any 
way?  We'd  never  appreciate  the  sunshine  if 
it  didn't  rain  once  in  awhile.  There  would 
not  be  much  joy  if  there  was  no  sorrow. 
After  all,  things  are  doped  out  about  right. 

The  bait  that  will  win  large  fish  is,  of  course, 
small  minnows,  shiner  minnows.  Ordinarily 
they  can  be  secured  from  some  creek  entering 
the  ice-covered  body  of  water,  or  a  hole  cut 
close  in  shore  will  well  up  full  of  them.  Per- 
haps that  sounds  "fishy" — no  pun  intended — 
but  it  is  a  veritable  fact.  I  have  actually 
assissted  in  shovelling  out  four  barrels  of 
shiners  just  as  one  would  shovel  hog-feed 
from  a  kettle  into  a  pail:  the  water  actually 
thick  with  little  fishes.  It  seems  that  when 
the  air  becomes  somewhat  exhausted  under 
the  ice,  the  minnows  foolishly  gather  in  great 
schools  close  up  in  shore  seeking  air.  Then 
to  open  the  door  is  to  have  them  boil  up, 
literally,  until  the  hole  is  thick  with  wriggling, 
squirming  bodies.  A  hint:  get  your  bait 
for  summer,  if  you  resort  to  live  minnows. 
Sometimes  one  fails  to  secure  minnows,  then 
what?  Well  can't  he  resort  to  worms?  You  can 
get  worms  any  time  providing  you  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price,  the  price  of  any  worth-while 
thing,  WORK.  I  have  pecked  and  chopped 
my  toilsome  way  through  three  feet  of  frozen 
earth  in  what  I  now  call  my  "war  garden," 


always  finding  the  little  red  wrigglers  all 
curled  up,  waiting  for  the  south  wind  to 
unlock  their  living  tombs.  I  have  never 
failed  to  find  worms  by  going  deep  enough 
in  the  coldest  weather.  Well,  it  is  hard 
work,  though  a  charge  of  blasting  powder  or 
a  big  fire  might  help  out.  I  have  never  tried 
either.  Often  yjou*  can  find  worms  under  a 
compost  pile  in  some  farmer-friend's  barn- 
yard: there  the  ground  is  not  apt  to  freeze.  I 
remember  a  backwoods  saw-mill  where  I 
could  alwa}?s  secure  worms  from  under  the 
saw-dust  pile.  And,  tell  it  not  out  loud,  I 
have  been  known  to  fill  a  box  with  earth  in 
which  I  have  stored  worms  in  the  fall.  Why 
not,  pray?  My  wife  insists  upon  my  cover- 
ing beets,  carrots,  etc.,  with  earth  so  that 
those  long-toed  gentry  will  be  fresh  and  crisp 
all  winter  through.  When  doing  that  why 
not  fill  a  small  box  with  earth  and  earth 
worms?  A  word  of  caution:  don't  plant  the 
worms  and  vegetables  in  the  same  box,  for 
the  worms  may  forget  that  it  is  sleepy  time 
and  get  busy  on  the  roots,  then  you  will  have 
some  one  to  settle  with. 

I  have  written  several  times  upon  how  to 
cut  a  hole  through  the  ice;  and  a  word  regard- 
ing that  important  matter  here  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  Always  you  read  about  cutting 
a  round  hole,  leaving  the  core  of  ice  intact 
and  lifting  it  out  whole.  Sounds  nice  and 
easy.  You  will  discover  that  the  core  will 
shiver  into  a  thousand  sparkling  bits  and  the 
hole  will  be  too  wide  for  your  supporting 
twig.  I  have  learned  to  cut  a  long  hole,  a 
simple  gash,  in  the  frozen  surface.  No  matter 
how  long  it  is.  Perhaps  an  ice  chisel — any 
blacksmith  will  make  you  one — is  one  of  the 
most  convenient  tools  the  ice  fisher  can 
carry.  After  the  axe  has  struck  through  into 
the  H  2  0,  the  water  will  boil  up  and  fill  the 
hole.  To  chop  beneath  a  foot  or  two  of 
water  is  a  sloppy,  nasty  job;  and  when  the 
thermometer  registers  somewhere  below  frezo, 
every  drop  will  burn  like  fire  but  will  fail  to 
warm  as  does  that  element.  With  an  ice 
chisel  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  staff  you  can  rim 
out  the  hole  easily,  working  with  many  a 
prod  and  poke  beneath  the  surface  and  not 
splash.  The  ice  will  come  to  the  surface  and 
can  be  dipped  out  with  a  small  pail.  A  tin 
can  with  bottom  punched  full  of  holes  makes 
an  ideal  strainer. 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 

THERE  are  special  days  that  people 
in  general  look  forward  to  with  an 
eager  eye  and  a  heart  bubbling  over. 
There  is  no  day  so  full  of  glamour;  so  jam- 
packed  with  delights  untold;  so  ridiculously 
made  up  of  anticipations  as  is  the  glorious 
Opening  Day  for  trout  in  the  eyes  of  the  trout 
fisher.  All  other  joys  compared  to  the  joy 
of  realising  the  fruit  of  endeavor  on  that 
glorious  Opening  Day  retreat  in  disorder  into 
the  gloomy  background,  where,  as  best  they 
may,  they  try  to  please  each  other  with  the 
thought  that:  "It  won't  last  long.  It'll 
soon  be  over.  We'll  have  him  back  with  us 
before  so  very  long!" 

About  the  time  a  man  takes  his  rod  apart 
and  bids  farewell  to  the  trout  streams  (in 
August  or  September,  as  the  case  may  be), 
he  begins  to  think  of  Opening  Day.  The 
man  who  does  not  do  this  is  just  no  trout 
fisher  at  all.  It  does  not  matter  in  the  least 
if  a  man  goes  out  trout  fishing  on  Opening 
Day;  at  least  he  thinks  about  it;  and  lays  his 
plans  for  that  great  event.  Someone,  some- 
where or  another  has  stated  that  half  of  the 
joys  of  angling  are  the  pleasures  that  come 
through   preparing  for   the    trip  —  and  I 


can^  fully-  believe  it. 
It's^  like  pumpkin  pie. 
•  To  have  a  half-of-a- 
pie  thrust  upon  you, 
(when  you  did  not  know 
you  were  on  the  eve 
of  being  the  recipient  of  it,)  is  one  thing.  To 
prepare  yourself  for  a  pumpkin  pie  when  you 
put  the  seed  in  the  ground;  when  you  watch 
it  grow  to  aldermanic  rotundity  and  maturity; 
when  you  finally  sever  it  from  the  vine  and 
take  it  in  to  Mother;  when  you  see  her  make 
of  it  a  golden-brown  delicacy — all  this  waiting 
and  anticipation  is  something  very  nearly 
equivalent  to  preparing  for  the  great  Opening 
Day  to  come.  The  joys  of  partaking  of  a 
pumpkin  pie  are  what  one  might  call  eph- 
emeral joys;  so  are  the  joys  of  Opening  Day. 
They  end  at  sun-down;  but  from  six  to  eight 
months  have  been  spent  in  preparing  for  the 
delights  to  be  realized  on  that  auspicious  day. 
You  may  never  go  out  trout  fishing  on  Open- 
ing Day.  But  that  does  not  matter.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  snow- 
and-cold-wind  days.  It  is  the  relief  sign 
of  the  summer  to  come.  It  comes  with  the 
buds  and  the  flowers;  a  herald  of  better  hours 
and  greater  realizations. 

Opening  Day  for  the  trout  is  the  time  of 
year  when  great  battles  cease  so  that  mighty 
generals  may  lay  their  plans  for  future  days 
of  angling.  The  soldier  glances  along  his 
rifle  to  see  that  the  guides  line  up  right.  .  .  . 

Presidents  of  mighty  corporations  sjt  in 
deep  thought  and  the  door  lettered  "Private" 
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is  closed  tight  while  a  book  containing  varied 
and  tasty-looking  flies  is  taken  out  from 
among  the  papers,  again  to  look  them  over 
with  a  rising  heart.  As  you  look  down  on 
the  street  you  imagine  the  white-wing  clean- 
ing the  gutter  is  gaffing  a  large  rainbow  trout 
when  he  reaches  forward  to  sweep  in  a  ragged- 
looking  Ex-Presidentio  cigar  stump  thrown 
away  by  someone  who  did  not  believe  in 
smoking  the  last  two-thirds  of  the  cigar.  In 
your  fancy  you  hear  the  rush  of  the  wild 
stream  water.  Gurgle,  splash,  smash,  roar. 
It  may  be  the  noisy  street-cars  making  that 
commotion,  but  your  active  sub-conscious- 
ness connects  it  up  with  the  stream  of  your 
choice  so  what  does  it  matter?  You  lean 
back  in  your  chair;  you  arch  the  fingers  of 
your  hands  and  you  blow  a  smoke  wreath 

toward  the  ceiling  That  was  a  great 

fight  with  that  last  trout  you  got.  My, 
didn't  that  fellow  blade  the  water  though? 
He  just  seemed  to  rip  it  up  and  across  with  a 
might  of  fight  in  him  that  you  never  knew  a 
trout  could  possess.  He  seemed  to  love  the 
very  thought  of  stripping  the  tapered  line  off 
on  your  reel.  Down  there  to  the  shallows 
you  finally  led  him,  and  contrived  to  work 
your  waiting  net  under  him.  What  a  beauty 
he  wasj  That  day,  and  that  hour  lives  in 
your  memory,  marking  a  red-letter  achieve- 
ment not  to  be  equaled  by  any  other  pleasure 
in  life.  You  try  vainly  to  imagine  something 
that  you  have  experienced  that  would,  within 
a  shade,  be  as  tempting  but  you  fail  to  connect 
up. 

As  you  sit  there  day  dreaming  in  the 
dawning  spring  there  may  be  a  cautious 
knock  at  the  door.  Mr.  Jones  is  ready  to  talk 
over  that  new  deal,  perhaps.  Devil  take 
that  deal;  can't  it  possibly  wait.  But  no, 
it  is/i't  Mr.  Jones  but  your  bosom  friend, 
Mr.  Brown,  who  also  happens  to  be  an  angler, 
or  at  least  has  leanings  that  way  what  time 
the  sun  is  getting  ready  for  the  warming-up 
period.    "Brown,  Brown"  you  repeat.  .  . 

Mr.  Brown  is  welcomed  in  and  the  key 
is  speedily  turned  in  the  lock  after  him.  Mr. 
Brown  lays  aside  his  hat  and  wipes  the  top 
of  his  bald  head  with  a  handkerchief. 

"Busy  to-day?"  he  queries  skeptically. 

"I  was  for  a  while,"  you  state  nervously,  as 
you  sit  down,  adjusting  your  glasses,  "but 
my  mind  seems  vacant  to-day.  Don't  know 
why." 

Mr.  Brown  puts  one  hand  on  each  knee 
and  leans  forward. 

"I'll  bet  a  good  smoke  you've  been  fighting 


trout  ever  since  you  landed  here  at  nine 
o'clock!" 
You  sigh. 

"I'll  plead  guilty  to  the  charge,"  you  say 
in  a  weak  voice.  "Hang  it  all,  how  can  a 
fellow  help  it?    It's  in  the  very  air" 

"In  the  air  is  right,"  repeats  Mr.  Brown. 
"I  came  down  to  the  office  this  morning  and 
what  should  Mr.  Green  have  done  but  brought 
a  colored  reproduction  of  a  brook  trout  which 
he  has  set  on  my  desk,  right  in  front  of  my 
eyes.  Mr.  Green  is  an  amateur  fly-tyer  you 
know.  There  he  has  laid  out  a  dozen  home- 
tied  flies,  and  a  card  beside  it  saying,  mind 
you,  'With  all  the  luck  of  the  season.  Com- 
pliments of  Mr.  Green.'  Needless  to  say  I 
started  in  fishing  mentally  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  have  been  playing  them  to  net  ever  since. 

 So  I  finally  came  down  here  to  see 

how  you  were  faring." 

Are  Mr.  Green's  trout  flies  haphazard 
creations,  or  are  they  what  one  might  call 
artful?,'  you  inquisitively  ask. 

"0  my  yes,"  answers  Brown,  and  brings 
out  the  card.  "Just  look  at  this  one,  and  that 
one,  for  instance.  Have  you  ever  in  your 
life  seen  anything  so  catchy?    I  never  have/ » 

You  study  Mr.  Green's  flies  from  every 
angle.  Mr.  Green  has  been  reading  up  on 
the  making  of  trout  flies  and  has  constructed 
some  with  detached  bodies;  moth  creatures, 
too,  with  "meaty"  bodies,  dusted  over  with 
gold  powder.  Some  are  so  startling  in  their 
appearance  of  lifelikeness  that  you  rub  your 
eyes,  deceived  and  pleased,  at  the  same  time. 
This  one  you  say  to  Mr.  Brown  will  go  nicely 
on  that  stream,  and  that  one  on  that;  and  so 
forth  and  so  on.  Finally  you  lay  the  card 
aside. 

"This  Mr.  Green  has  a  brilliant  future 
ahead  of  him,"  you  state  quite  positively. 
"He  has  a  great  head  for  business, — and  other 
things.  Such  men  are  deserving  of  speedy 
advancement  and  a  salary  in  proportion  to 
their  actual  worth." 

"Now  that's  queer,  since  you  speak  of  it," 
says  Mr.  Brown.  "I  have  just  this  morning 
thought  the  same.  I  had  intended  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Green  this  noon.  The  fellow  is  a 
genius)  as  his  trout  flies  prove.  It  isn't 
*  strange  that  a  man  like  that  is  efficient  not 
only  in  business  but  in  trout  fishing  and  fly- 
tying."    And  so  forth,  and  so  on. 

"Much  of  the  delight  of  angling,"  says 
Willis  Boyd  Allen  in  a  delightful  article  in  a 
recent  American  Angler,  "lies  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  it.  When  the  snow  drifts  on  the 
window-ledges  in  January  I  remember  that  a 
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new  year  has  begun,  and  after  the  day's 
work  is  over  I  take  out  my  fly-book,  make  an 
inventory  of  flies  and  leaders,  test  one  or  two 
doubtful-looking  places  in  the  snelled  bait 
hooks,  give  a  turn  to  the  reel,  and,  best  of  all, 
take  a  whiff  of  the  penny-royal  black  fly 
mixture,  the  aromatic  and  time-defying  per- 
fume of  which  creates  the  proper  'atmos- 
phere' for  an  angler's  reveries  and  anticipa- 
tion. As  winter  gives  place  to  spring  I  note, 
enviously,  brief  paragraphs  in  the  newspaper, 
recording  catches  by  lucky  fishermen  who 
have  braved  snow-squalls  and  overflowing 
swamps  to  whip  the  streams,  the  very  day, 
'the  law  is  off.'  The  fever  begins  to  burn  in 
my  veins;  still  I  cannot  leave  the  city.  It 
must  be  late  June,  or  even  early  July  before 
I  can  pack  my  fishing  tackle,  forgiving  my 
creel  the  lop-sided  space  it  takes  up  in  my 
small  trunk,  and  purchase  my  ticket  for  a 
certain  little  hamlet  nestling  among  our 
northern  hills,  or  for  the  sleepy  old  Maine 
town  where  the  gray  farmhouse  still  stands 
unoccupied,  but  always  waiting,  dreaming 
of  the  four  generations  of  my  ancestors  it  has 
sheltered.  " 

The  joys  of  opening  day  on  the  trout 
streams  are  not  the  thought  that  the  creel  will 
be  filled  to  overflowing.  In  the  light  of  fish 
conservation  I  am  prone  to  state  that  Open- 
ing Day  is  a  very  angel  of  preservation. 
Some  catch  trout  on  Opening  Day;  others 
fish  solely  to  wet  the  line,  one  might  say, 
else  why  this  sticking  it  out  along  a  few  rods 
of  the  stream  angling  as  much  with  the  eyes 
as  with  the  rod,  the  hook,  and  the  line.  The 
mere  joy  of  being  out  again,  in  the  free  and 
open  untainted  air  is  a  blessing  that  is  beyond 
the  power  of  human  word  to  express.  Now 
and  then  the  Red  Gods  are  rewardful  and  the 
result  is  three  or  four  as  fine  trout  in  the  creel 
as  one  could  possibly  expect.  But  if  no  trout 
should  visit  upon  your  hook,  do  you  sit  down 
and  mope.  You  do  not.  You  turn  a  glad 
eye  aloft;  or  landward,  you  mark  an  early 
flower  uncurling  here;  a  leaf-bud  bursting 
there;  and  over  in  a  field  a  sparrow  is  telling 
you  that  the  spring  has  come,  spring  has 
come,  spring  has  come.  What  more  could 
one  desire?   Ten  trout. 

Early  spring  trouting  (the  trouting  that 
occurs  on  Opening  Day),  is  worm-and-hook  or 
nothing  at  all.  Nevertheless,  the  angler  who 
goes  forth  without  his  fly-book  handy  makes 
Hie  mistake  of  a  lifetime.  You  never  can 
tell  what  the  trout  are  thinking  of  these 
flings  until  you  try  them  out.  The  streams 
are  now  flowing  full  banks;  thousands  of 


rivulets  have  served  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
level;  and  those  same  thousands  of  rivulets 
have  also  served  to  color  the  water  from  any 
shade  desired  from  Brazilian  coffee-brown  to 
clay-gray.  Nevertheless,  the  trout  are  be- 
stirring themselves.  During  the  winter 
months  they  have  burrowed  themselves  down 
in  the  mud,  in  which  cosy  retreats  they  have 
lain  in  a  state  of  dormancy  that  will  not 
break  its  mystical  spell  until  the  warming 
rays  of  the  sun  flood  the  land  with  gold. 
When  these  trout  do  come  out  of  hiding  they 
are  weak  and  not  a  little  disgusted;  sick  at 
heart.  But  very  soon  they  quicken  into 
doing,  and  after  a  few  days'  physical  exercise 
with  their  fins  they  are  ready  to  sally  out  and 
see  what  they  can  do  for  the  good  of  their 
stomachs.  At  such  times  as  these  they  rub 
their  "hands"  in  delight  as  they  see  an  earth- 
worm roll  down  stream  into  their  midst.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  rather  crafty  way  of  "getting 
around"  the  worm  question  when  fishing  for 
trout  on  the  day  of  opening.  It  consists 
of  adjusting  trout  flies  along  your  hat-band 
and  carrying  a  fly-book  and  showing  your 
friends  the  fly-book  when  you  leave  so  that 
you  first  settle  all  their  doubts.  They  will 
know,  (1),  that  you  had  a  fly-book  along  on 
your  trip,  and  that  you  had  flies  on  your  hat, 
and,  (2),  when  you  come  home  again,  exhibit 
your  fly-book,  but  be  sure  that  you  put  some 
old,  used  flies  in  place  of  the  unused  ones  thus 
to  give  them  the  appearance  of  having  seen 
service  not  such  a  long  time  before.  Scorn 
saucy  questions  such  as:  "What  kind  of 
worms  did  you  use?" — this  is  perfectly  legi- 
timate; as  long  as  you  do  not  show  a  fly-book 
with  flies  that  have  never  seen  wet  water. 

"There  are  fly  purists,"  says  that  delightful 
angling  writer,  .0.  Warren  Smith,  "who  never 
resort  to  bait  under  any  circumstances — so 
I  am  told — but  I  have  often  noticed  a  sus- 
picious bulge  somewhere  about  the  clothing  of 
the  average  April  trout  fisherman,  though  he 
ostentatiously  displays  a  well-filled  fly-book. 
Why  not  be  honest  and  boldly  carry  the  worms 
in  a  convenient  bait-box  fastened  to  the  belt? 
It  is  much  more  in  harmony  with  a  backward 
season  and  obviates  getting  behind  the  . half- 
shield  of  a  leafless  tag  alder,  where  you  go, 
not  to  fill  your  pipe  (as  you  foolishly  imagine 
you  cause  man  to  think,)  but  to  get  out  the 
baking  powder  can  and  worm-up." 

It  is  sad  that  at  this  season  of  the  year 
there  is  a  type  of  human  being,  who,  in  a  spirit 
of  boast  (and  a  desire  to  be  superior  to  his 
brother  anglers),  will  go  forth  and  by  any 
means  known  to  science  will  contrive  to 
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mount  up  a  catch  of  ten  or  fifteen  large  trout. 
I  have  known  such  fish  to  show  frog-spear 
marks  and  the  biting  edge  of  a  thin  copper 
wire  that  had  been  used  in  snaring  the  big 
fellows  during  their  run  up  stream  to  spawn 
later  on  in  the  spring.  Invariably  these 
trout  are  caught,  (in  fhe  presence  of  other 
men)  with  the  fly. 

It  is  true  that  the  acme  of  sportsmanship 
in  trout  fishing  lies  in  using  the  fly;  but  even 
the  earthworm  may  be  used  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  proves  to  be  almost,  if  not  fully,  a 
means  toward  an  end  that  is  fair  and  just. 
John  Harrington  Keene  spoke  very  highly 
of  the  method  of  worming  for  trout,  that  of 
hooking  the  worm  just  under  the  skin  with  a 
small  hook  and  playing  it  in  the  water,  never 
allowing  it  to  roll  on  the  bottom  after  the 
manner  of  the  inveterate  still  fisher.  With  a 
three-and-a-half  ounce  rod  this  is  a  method 
not  to  be  passed  b>  lightly. 

One  is  no  less  the  sportsman  when  using  the 
worm,  if  it  be  used  with  care  and  considera- 
tion. The  bait  box  at  the  belt  is  not  neces- 
sarilyr  a  stigma  of  dishonor.  When  trout  are 
not  taking  the  fly  what  will  they  take,  if  they 
are  bottom  feeding?  The  worm.  Hence 
why  not  the  worm?  "No  sportsman," 
says  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  as  recently 
quoted*  "will  use  anything  but  the  artificial 
fly,  except  he  happens  to  be  alone."  There  is 
something  whimsically  exact  about  this 
assertion.  As  we  each  and  individually 
digest  the  full  import  of  it  we  allow  our  minds 
to  go  backword  to  days  when  the  flies  just 
exactly  wouldn't  bring  home  the  bacon.  It 
was  then,  say,  that  we  got  us  a  few  worms  and 
had  fish  for  supper. 

"Fly  fishing  is  an  art,"  says  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  "a  fine  art  beyond  a  doubt,  but 
it  is  an  art  and,  like  all  art,  it  is  artificial. 
Fishing  with  an  angleworm  is  natural.  It 
fits  into  the  need  of  the  occasion." 

And  just  so  when  the  trout  are  bestirring 
themselves  in  the  spring,  when  the  trout 
are  hugging  the  bottom  of  the  stream  and 


feeding  upon  whatever  live  material  will  wash 
down  to  them — it  is  then  that  the  humble 
earthworm  "fits  into  the  occasion;"  though  we 
taboo  it  later  on  when  the  stream  insects  are 
rising  and  the  trout  are  feeding  along  the 
surface.  It  is  then  that  we  go  out  behind  the 
barn,  and,  removing  a  portion  of  the  compost 
heap  we  delve  deep  in  quest  of  the  sinuous 
ones,  enough  to  reward  us,  and  fill  our  hearts 
with  brightness,  when  we  use  them  in  the 
home  river.  If  artificial  flies  are  used  in  the 
spring,  before  the  trout  are  under  way, 
they  must  be  gotten  down  deep,  or  they  will 
prove  nigh  unto  useless.  A  couple  of  split 
shot  will  serve  to  sink  them  deep  enough,  when 
they  are  moved  along  here  and  there  in  the 
pool,  giving  them  animation,  a  lifelike  appear- 
ance which  the  trout  are  deceived  into  be- 
lieving is  an  insect  broken  from  its  case  and 
struggling  to  the  surface,  Do  not  fail  to 
play  them  in  the  deep  holes,  close  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  especially  up  along  and  under  the 
banks;  also  at  the  heads  of  pools  and  in  the 
still  waters  below  rapids  a  little  later  on 
when  the  fish  have  come  out  of  their  dormancy 
for  sure  and  are  going  forth  to  scour  them- 
selves on  the  sands.  I  caught  a  large  Ger- 
man Brown  Trout  on  a  deeply  sunk  fly  (I 
believe  the  fly  nearly  scraped  the  bottom) 
one  spring  morning  when  weather  conditions 
were  anything  but  pleasing  abroad.  The 
trout  took  that  fly  with  a  snapping  tug;  and 
that  trout  was  no  more. 

Trout  at  this  season  of  the  year  feed  upon 
the  insects  of  the  stream  devouring  the  cases 
and  the  larval  insects  within.  They  are 
grubbing,  grubbing,  grubbing,  sometimes  all 
day  long.  Open  the  stomachs  of  the  trout 
that  you  catch  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
note  what  a  mixture  of  sticks  you  will  find 
within  them.  Hence  it  is  that  if  you  are  to 
use  flies  on  Opening  Day,  and  thereafter,  use 
the  fly  deep-sunken.  Play  it  close  to  the 
bottom  for  it  will  deceive  the  trout  into 
believing  it  a  newly-hatched  insect.  Flies 
played  along  the  surface  afford  nothing! 


Re  FISHES'  SIGHT 

H.  M.  Rosenberg 


APROPOS  of  fishes'  sight.    I  wrote  you 
a  mighty  nice  letter  last  year  containing 
a  theory  concerning  it  as  well  as  several 
observations  that  might  have  been  interesting 
to  you  had  you  received  them.    But  I  know 
you  didn't  receive  them,  principally  because 


I  didn't  send  them.  You  see  I  had  the  sheets 
all  nicely  laid  out  on  the  table-arm  of  my  pet 
chair,  ready  to  fold  and  mail  to  you,  said 
chair  standing  in  front  of  the  big  window  of 
my  studio.  The  date  was  December  5th, 
1917.    Need  I  say  more  about  the  mailing 
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of  the  sheets?'  The  next  time  I  entered  the 
room  the  sight  was  scandalous,  and  if  only 
I'd  had  a  beard  I  would  have  muttered 
things  into  it.  And  my  "nice  letter"  was 
gone  and  I  would  get  no  credit  for  it;  and  I 
have  forgetten  the  observations  though 
I  do  remember  something  of  the  theory.  The 
latter  was  brought  back  to  me  by  "the  man  in 
the  yellow  slicker"  who  wrote  down  his 
observations  for  the  November  number  of 
Rod  and  Gun.  The  idea  floated  in  one  night 
while  dreaming  in  front  of  the  friendship  fire 
in  camp.  Late  that  afternoon  my  companion 
expressed  a  desire  to  try  the  outlet  to  the  lake 
above  the  large  one  on  which  we  were  camped. 
I  went  up  to  the  inlet  with  him  in  the  boat, 
where  he  left  me,  promising  to  return  in  a 
short  while.  Of  course  I  had  my  rod  with 
me.  The  water  being  low,  (it  was  September) , 
I  knew  it  was  useless  to  cast  around  the 
stream  as  I  could  see  bottom  well  into  the 
lake.  I  moved  the  boat  out  and  onto  a  rock 
where  I  could  reach  with  about  30  feet  of  line, 
a  spot  which  looked  mighty  inviting.  I 
expected  exactly  nothing  but  to  kill  time  and 
practice  some  casting  with  a  single  fly,  the 
day  being  bright  and  deadly  calm,  and  I 
hadn't  been  any  too  cautious  about  getting 
into  position. 

Well  I  began  with  a  Jenny  Lind  at  the  left 
of  the  quarter  section,  winding  up  at  the 
right  of  the  deep  spot.  Now  "Jenny,"  as 
you  no  doubt  know  from  experience,  is  a 
great  spring  fly.  About  a  dozenv  rounds  and 
I  changed  to  a  Nixon,  another  good  spring 
one.  Then  came  the  Parmachene  Belle, 
the  Brown  Hackle,  the  Jock  Scott  and  oh, 
about  ten  different  colors  and  names,  but  not 
a  movement  gave  me  encouragement.  I 
then  sat  and  lit  my  pipe  and  had  a  look 
through  my  fly-book.  My!  there  were  some 
pretty  looking  things  in  it,  and  had  I  been  a 
trout  I  certainly  should  have  swallowed  the 
whole  outfit  right  there.  I  picked  out,  with 
some  dubious  doubts,  a  dirty  looking  yellow 
rly,  something  between  a  Green  Drake  and  a 
Willow  Fly,  and  began  practice  again.  When 
directly  over  the  deep  spot  he  came,  a  nice, 
big  hulking  fellow;  he  smashed  it;  and  the 
fight  was  on — as  soon  as  I  could  get  my  heart 
back  where  it  belonged.  .He  weighed  just 
two  and  one  half  pounds  when  back  in  camp. 
One  more  followed  him  on  the  same  fly,  being 
something  like  one  and  one  half  pounds  in 
weight;  and  then  my  friend  came  down  the 
trail  with  nothing  and  we  returned  to  camp. 

It  was  later  at  the  fire  that  I  began  to  muse 
ok  the  discrimination  displayed  by  these 


trout  and  I  arrived  at  the  theory  that  the 
lenses  of  fishes'  eyes  are  so  constructed 
that  the  rays  of  light,  ("halation"  I  believe 
photographers  call  it),  which  surround  an 
object  placed  against  the  light  and  which 
to  us  is  merely  a  dark  spot,  are  dissipated; 
and  add  to  that  the  filter  of  water  between  the 
fish  and  object,  enables  the  fish  to  see  the 
local  color  of  the  object  from  below  as  well 
as  we  can  see  it  from  above.  Then  again,  a 
fish  may  rise  through  irritation.  I  saw  what 
I  believe  a  genuine  case  of  it  on  a  New  York 
stream  once.  My  companion,  fishing  a  bit 
ahead  of  me  came  within  reach  of  a  tine  old 
snag  and  made  a  cast  some  inches  too  short,  as 
the  trout  stopped  before  reaching  the  fly 
and  returned  to  his  lair.  We  both  saw  him, 
and,  waiting  a  few  minutes,  the  same  thing 
occurred  again*  after  which  he  refused  to 
come  out  even  to  the  most  coaxing  move- 
ments of  the  fly.  Friend  persisted  for  fully 
ten  minutes  and  becoming  impatient  began 
switching  his  flies  rapidly  towards  the  snag 
like  a  whip,  when  the  tail  fly  went  under  and 
that  trout  was  caught.  He  distinctly  got 
mad  at  the  annoyance  and  determined  to 
stop  it.  That  method  though,  if  generally 
successful  would  cripple  my  color  theory, 
wouldn't  it.? 

However,  this  is  more  to  show  you  that  I 
read  your  things  with  the  same  strong  interest 
as  ever,  than  to  advanc  e  any  scientific  dis- 
coveries. 

Angling  Editor  s  Notes — A  very  bright,, 
instructive,  and  intelligent  letter  my  dear 
friend.  You  may  be  sure  that  had  you  sent 
in  your  former  observations  and  conclusions 
they  would  have  found  place  in  our  columns 
ere  this. 

As  I  take  it  from  your  remarks  about  using 
a  great  number  of  different  kinds  of  flies  on 
the  trout  on  a  stream  you  were  fishing,  finally 
to  have  success  with  one  that  looked  like  a 
Green  Drake— as  I  take  it  from  this  you  are 
of  the  belief  that  all  of  the  flies  you  had  been 
using  up  until,  you  started  in  with  the  Green 
Drake,  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  trout,  unnat- 
ural-appearing, perhaps  as  to  color  and  as  to 
form,  hence  they  were  left  alone;  but  the 
Green  Drake  seemed  appetizing  and  therefore, 
it  was  taken.  I  would  approach  this  view 
with  caution.  In  the  first  place  the  water 
had  been  cast  over  considerably  before  you 
put  on  the  Drake;  and  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
the  trout  were  cautious  and  perhaps  suspected 
artificiality  in  the  flies,  as  we  are  of  course  led 
to  believe.  Trout  come  and  go  in  the  pools 
of  course.    It  may  be  that  the  trout  you  took 
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were  incomers  and  were  caught  on  the  "im- 
pulse of  the  moment"  as  one  might  say. 
Trout  are  bound  to  be  cautious  when  the 
same  fly  falls  to  the  water  as  high  as  fifteen, 
twenty  times,  much  in  the  same  place.  The 
bulk  of  the  time  a  trout  is  caught  during  the 
first  few  casts,  and  I  do  not  think  a  trout  will 
pass  by  a  fly  that  looks  meaty  and  natural  in 
its  appearance.  Lucky  casts  that  drop  a  fly 
almost  at  the  lips  of  a  trout  account  for  most 
of  the  captures.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
casts  up  alongside  of  boulders,  under  banks 
and  beside  logs,  and  at  the  foot  of  rapids 
or  small  tumbling  waterfalls  generally  catch 
a  trout  the  first  or  second  cast,  if  at  all.  Of 
course  when  there  is  a  hatch  on,  no  matter 
what  fly  be  used  on  the  leader,  it  may  win  a 
fish;  it  may  win  a  creel  full  in  a  short  time.  I 
believe  that  when  there  is  a  hatch  on  the 
trout  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  native  cau- 
tiousness and  fine  sense  of  discrimination — 
presuming  that  they  have  this  wonderful 
quality  of  deduction  and  calculation.  It 
was  just  this  that  led  me  to  work  upon  a  new 
floating  trout  fly  that  I  am  placing  on  the 
market  this  spring  which  floats  without  any 
oil.  Now  I  will  not  say  that  this  fly  imitates 
an(y  special  fly  that  the  trout  single  out  as  they 
come  to  the  water,  but  the  form  is  there;  theN 
spread  wings  are  there;  and  the  fly  floats  in 
the  spent  fly  fashion.  When  I  first  used  this 
fly  and  actually  caught  trout  with  it,  it  dis- 
turbed a  great  number  of  conclusions  I  had 
laid  out  and  which  I  forced  myself  to  adhere 
to.  I  have  now  proven  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion that  a  fly  that  floats  and  will  float,  even 
in  rough  water,  without  the  aid  of  oil  is  liable 
to  do  wonders. 

When  I  first  made  this  fly  I  sought  to  dis- 
cover this: 

(a)  Will  not  the  mere  matter  of  a  fly  with 
spread  wings,  floating  on  the  water  so  cap- 
tivate the  senses  of  the  trout  that  it  will  rise 
and  take  it;  and 

(b)  If  this  were  true,  would  it  be  necessary 
to  install  any  of  the  theories  of  exact  imita- 
tion, aside  from,  of  course,  the  exact  imitation 
of  a  fly  form  and  wings,  and  legs,  i.e.,  hackles. 

And  so  I  evolved  this  fly.  I  will  not  say 
that  it  is  strictly  new;  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  it  being  used  before.  I  tried  this  fly  out 
one  summer  evening  and  caught  all  the  trout 
I  desired  on  two  blocks  of  stream.  Basing 
my  conclusions  upon  this  and  numerous  other 
attempts  at  perfection  I  am  come  to  believe 
more  fully  than  ever  in  the  floating  fly  as 
against  th#  wet  fly,  especially  if  that  floating 
fly  may  be  used  in  swifter  water. 


Also  in  swifter  water  the  intervening  blurs 
of  the  water  shut  out  from  the  fish  at  least 
something  o|  the  keenness  found  in  their  eyes: 
but  where  the  water  is  ordinarily  clear  and 
smooth  flowing  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  a  trout  can  tell  the  naturalness 
of  a  fly's  color,  looking  up  at  it  from  under- 
neath. Now  in  the  case  of  my  floating  fly 
I  have  looked  up  at  it  in  water  from  one  In 
two' feet  aiad  it  is  not  possible  that  I  could 
see  as  much  of  that  fly  as  would  a  trout.  Yet 
so  much  as  a  mere  stirring  of  that  floating  fly 
by  twitches  of  the  fly-rod  will  balance  all 
the  caution  in  a  trout,  causing  it  to  strike 
admitting,  of  course,  too,  that  the  fly  is  cast 
up  to  a.  likely  place.  Hence,  as  I  have 
always  held,  and  always  will  hold,  a  study  of 
the  stream  you  are  fishing  is  a  requisite.  In 
time  one  learns  just  where  to  place  a  fly,  where 
a  trout  is  most  likely  to  lie.  The  haphazard 
fisherman  casts  at  large  anywhere  there  is 
water  and  has  not  even  a  strike. 

I  was  sitting  with  Charles  Van  Horn  one  of 
the  foremost  rod  and  fly  makers  in  this  coun- 
try, in  a  back  room  of  a  store  where  he  does 
all  his  work,  in  the  town  of  Los  Angeles, 
California.  We  were  of  course  discussing 
flies  and  had  occasion  to  speak  of  many  o!f  the 
monstrosities  which  are  offered  to  the  un- 
tutored. Here  for  instance  are  the  flies  of  one 
famous  fly-maker.  They  are  burdened  down 
with  a  super-abundance  of  hackles  until  they 
bristle  like  nothing  known  to  nature,  and  yet 
these  flies  are  presumably  tied  in  "exact 
imitation"  of  some  insect  or  another.  When 
a  fly  of  this  sort  is  played  in  the  water  if  the 
trout  are  so  discriminating  they  certainly 
should  know  that  a  fly  has  not  three  thousand 
legs,  whisks  and  feelers;  and  yet  these  flies 
are  "exact  imitations."  One  writer  tells 
us  that  the  hackles  on  a  fly  make  the  trout 
think  the  fly  a  caterpillar.  Well  of  all  things! 
And  yet  in  exactly  imitating  a  fly  these  fly 
tyers  install  three  thousand  bristling  hackles, 
thus  presumably  exactly  imitating  a  May-fly 
for  instance;  imitate  NOT.  What  is  the  use 
of  correctly  imitating  a  fly  as  to  body,  wings, 
etc.,  and  then  ruining  the  prospect  by  putting 
on  a  fist  full  of  hackles.  If  the  trout  should 
be  deceived  by  the  lifelikeness  of  the  body,  it 
would  not  be  deceived  by  the  bunch  of 
hacklejs.  Summing  up  in  this  matter:  I  am 
getting  away  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
use  of  a  great  number  of  hackles,  and  I  now 
actually  believe  that  no  hackle  at  all  would 
be  for  the  best,  especially  if  you  want  to  show 
off  to  the  trout  a  fine  fly  body  and  lifelike 
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wings.  Will  someone  please  rise  to  lay  low 
this  argument? 

That  a  trout  takes  a  fly  out  of  exasperation 
at  times  I  do  not  doubt.  How  many  trout 
are  annually  taken  on  wet  flies  of  the  standard 
regulation  sort  for  just  this  reason  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  time  and  time  again  had  the 
experience  you  speak  of.  But  I  can  beat  you 
there.  I  had  been  standing  at  one  spot  milling 
a  stream,  when  the  line  had  occasion  to  drift 
mto  a  nook  not  ten  feet  from  me  where  there 
lay  a  great  log.  As  the  fly  bellied  out,  and 
came  straight  it  came  in  line  with  the  log; 


about  a  foot  from  it.  As  it  paused  a  moment, 
there  was  a  strike  and  thanks  to  a  sensitive 
wrist  I  set  the  hook.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
brook  trout  I  caught  that  summer.  Think 
of  it!  There  I  had  been  standing  all  that  time 
not  so  many  feet  from  that  trout  and  yet  he 
took  it  when  it  came  around  to  him.  And  all 
that  time  I  had  been  far  from  cautious.  A 
floating  fly  sent  down  over  that  trout  should 
have  instantly  called  a  strike;  whether  the  fly 
were  oiled  or  otherwise. 

— Robert  Page  Lincoln. 


A  HUNTING  TRIP  IN  THE  CROW'S  NEST 

PASS  COUNTRY 

D.  W.  M. 


MY  story  commences  in  a  small  town  in 
British  Columbia. 
With  the  opening  of  the  hunting  season 
I  received  an  invitation  from  Pete,  an  old  pal 
of  mine,  to  accompany  him  on  a  deer  hunt. 
Pete  lived  about  25  miles  down  the  river.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  I  started  out  to  join 
him  with  my  saddle  and  pack  horses.  My 
progress  was  rather  slow  on  account  of  a 
fresh  fall  of  snow  and  my  pack  horse  was 
packing  a  heavy  load.  I  had  a  tent,  a  take 
down  stove,  blankets  and  a  good  stake  of 
grub. 

Finally  I  pulled  up  at  Pete's  house  and  here 
I  stayed  for  the  night. 

After  deciding  upon  what  direction  to  take 
we  struck  across  the  Elk  River  toward  the 
South  Fork  and  followed  the  trail  up  the 
Fork  for  a  few  miles,  establishing  our  head- 
quarters around  on  the  edge  of  Baldy  Mount- 
ains. From  here  we  decided  to  hunt.  Being 
unable  to  supply  feed  for  the  horses,  I  was 
obliged  to  take  them  back  to  town  and  return 
to  camp  on  foot  the  following  day. 

The  new  snow  gave  good  prospects  of  good 
hunting  and  early  next  morning  we  set  out. 

We  had  only  been  out  of  camp  a  short  time 
when  we  ran  across  fresh  deer  tracks. 
Following  these  we  came  across  two  does  and  a 
buck.  Moving  around  in  a  clump  of  second 
growth,  Pete  pulled  up  and  took  a  shot  at  the 
buck  aiming  for  his  neck.  He  reeled  and 
tried  to  get  away  but  another  shot  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  leaving  Pete  with  his 
nrst  victim. 

I  started  off  after  the  does.    I  did  not  get 


in  range  of  the  pair  until  I  had  followed  them 
for  about  two  hours,  then  finally  I  took  a  shot 
at  the  largest  of  the  two  and  she  dropped  in 
her  track  witn  her  neck  broken. 

It  was  a  long  and  tiresome  haul  back  to 
camp  for  the  old  doe  was  a  good  weight,  but 
following  my  own  tracks  I  finally  reached 
camp.  Pete  was  waiting  for  me  with  supper 
ready,  which  consisted  of  bacon,  beans,  hot 
cakes  and  coffee.  After  we  finished  eating, 
we  changed  into  some  dry  clothes  and  hung 
our  deer  on  a  tree.  After  this  we  cut  some 
dry  wood  and  went  inside  the  tent  where  we 
played  cards  and  had  a  smoke  for  an  hour 
or  so  then  about  nine  o'clock  we  rolled  in, 
tired  but  happy  over  our  first  day's  hunt. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  we  start  out 
again.  We  kept  close  together  until  lunch 
time  but  after  eating,  separated.  I  decided 
to  climb  up  on  the  ridge,  keeping  my  eye 
peeled.  I  got  a  glimpse  of  a  buck  going  over 
the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  so  I  picked  on  him 
and  followed  him  quite  a  while.  He  took 
down  the  ravine  and  as  he  was  passing  an 
open  patch,  I  had  a  shot  at  him  but  just 
wounded  him  in  the  shoulder.  He  was 
bleeding  enough  to  make  an  easy  trail  to 
follow.  He  started  going  up  on  the  ridge 
again  and  Pete  hearing  me  shooting  came 
over.  While  talking  to  him  I  got  another 
shot  at  the  buck  and  this  time  he  was  my  meat. 

Pete  took  my  .30-30  then  and  I  started  to 
haul  the  buck  in  to  camp.  It  took  both  of  us, 
turn  about,  to  get  to  camp  which  we  reached 
before  dark,  tickled  at  our  good  luck. 

Next  day  we  decided  that  we  would  try 
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our  luck  at  fishing,  so  after  breakfast,  we  ctit 
a  pole  out  of  the  bush  and  started  to  fish. 
I  being  a  poor  fisherman  only  got  five  trout 
in  the  morning  but  Pete  came  in  with  his 
basket  full  up.  I  asked  him  if  the  fish  were 
committing  suicide  that  he  got  so  many.  In 
the  afternoon  we  stayed  in  camp.That  evening 
we  had  a  fine  dinner  consisting  of  fried  trout, 
with  some  bacon,  beans  and  lots  of  potatoes. 
We  sure  did  enjoy  that  meal.  After  eating 
we  sat  around  the  fire  and  talked  for  a  while 
too  full  of  fish  to  do  anything  else. 

The  snow  started  to  fall  again  at  night. 
On  the  following  morning  which  was  fine  after 
the  snow,  we  started  out  again.  We  trav-' 
elled  up  until  one  o'clock  and  never  saw  one 
single  fresh  track.  Thinking  that  the  deer 
had  gone  back  up  on  the  mountain  we  decided 
to  climb. 

I  was  going  over  a  ridge  when  I  came  up 
with  Pete.  From  here  we  saw  a  big  buck  and 
we  started  after  him.  After  following  him 
a  short  way,  he  stopped  up  in  a  bunch  of 
willows.  The  hill  side  was  open  above  the 
willow  patch.  Pete  went  up  above  and  I 
gave  him  lots  of  time,  then  I  went  into  the 
bush  to  start  up  the  buck,  which  started 
up  the  hill,  but  a  shot  from  Pete's  rifle  brought 
him  on  his  back.  I  left  Pete  with  the  buck 
and  started  over  the  ridge.  When  I  reached 
the  top  I  stopped  for  a  minute  or  so,  and 
while  looking  around  I  saw  a  doe  about 
four  hundred  yards  below  me.  I  started 
right  there  to  get  down  to  her  but  she  was 
moving  across  the  ridge  and  travelling  a  lot 
faster  than  I  was. 

I  couldn't  go'.very  fast  on  account  of  the 
snow  and  then^to  my  disgust  I  came  out  on 
top  of  a  high  bluff  rock,  and  by  the  time  T  got 
a  way  down  from  there  I  lost  sight  of  my  deer. 
I  got  on  to  her  track,  however,  which  took 
me  up  on  the  ridge  again.  As  I  was  going 
through  some  willow  I  jumped  her,  (she 
had  been  lying  down )  and  she  started  up 
the  ridge  but  going  closer  to  camp.  I  was 
watching  for  her  coming  out  of  some  bush  and 


just  as  she  came  into  the  open  I  took  a  shot  at 
her  but  missed  and  she  started  up  again.  I 
waited  until  she  came  past  a  clump  of  bush 
then  I  tried  another  shot.  This  time  I  hit 
her.  By  the  time  I  got  up  to  where  I  last 
saw  her  I  looked  over  the  rocks  and  there 
she  lay  in  the  snow. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  by  this  time  so 
I  decided  to  leave  her  there  until  morning, 
knowing  that  I  could  not  get  her  to  camp 
before  dark. 

So  I  went  along  the  ridge  and  far  below  me 
I  could  see  the  smoke  from  our  camp.  I 
made  a  bee  line  for  the  smoke,  hoping  that 
it  wouldn't  snow  before  morning  and  cover  my 
tracks.  On  my  way  ddwn  I  jumped  a  doe  and 
two  fawns.  I  got  into  camp  just  before 
dark,  after  a  dry  change  of  clothes  and  a 
good  hearty  supper,  we  turned  in  for  the 
night. 

^Vt  daylight  next  morning  we  went  for  my 
deer,  which  we  found  in  great  shape,  returning 
to  camp  before  10.30.  We  finally  decided  to 
call  our  hunt  to  a  close. 

After  lunch  I  started  for  town  to  get  our 
horses.  They  were  feeling  extra  fine  after 
their  rest.  *  I  got  back  to  camp  next  day 
before  noon.  We  thought  we  might  as  well 
wait  until  morning  before  packing.  Next 
morning  after  breakfast  while  I  was  saddling 
the  horses  Pete  was  taking  the  tent  down*and 
preparing  to  move  camp,  which  was  heavier 
going  out  than  going  in.  In  the  afteroon  we 
stopped  at  Pete's  house,  unpacked  the  horses 
while  Pete's  wife  was  busy  preparing  a  meal 
for  us.  After  telling  our  experiences  which 
seemed  to  interest  the  rest  of  the  household 
we  started  to  skin  out  one  of  the  deer.  That 
is  quite  a  job,  especially,  a  frozen  one. 
We  then  had  a  venison  supper,  the  first  of  the 
season. 

The  following  morning  found  me  on  my  way 
towards  home.  About  three  o'clock  that 
afternoon  I  reached  there,  just  as  proud  as  they 
make  'em,  and  feeling  fine  after  the  best  hunt 
I  have  ever  had. 


A  CONTRACT  IS  A  CONTRACT 


The  Contractor 


A "CONTRACT  Is  a  Contract" 
some  wise  Johnny  said  at  some 
time  in  the  dim  past,  and  often 
when  you  think  it  over  for  a  time  you 
wonder  if  there  is  so  much  to  it  as  you 
first  thought.  But  anyway,  there  are 
contracts  and  contracts.  Also  when 
I  contracted  to  secure  and  deliver  to 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  place  of 
residence,  New  York,  occupation, 
gentleman,  one  moose  head  with 
spread  of  not  less  than  68  inches,  said 
head  to  be  in  good  condition,  the 
party  of  the  second  part  bit  off  quite 
some  chew. 

But  "A  contract  is  a  contract," 
and  as  I  was  to  get  a  grub  stake  of 
fifty  dollars  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty  more  when  the  head  was  de- 
livered I  felt  the  party  of  the  second 
part  could  not  lose  so  very  much  on 
the  venture.  Then  to  be  honest,  I 
wanted  to  go  "out  there"  so  badly 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  go  for  nothing, 
if  I  could  afford  it.  I  believe  there 
are  a  few  others  in  this  world  who 
feel  much  the  same  way  about  the 
first  of  October  in  Canada. 

There  are  times,  you  know,  when 
living  in  Canada  is  not  all  joy.  Say 
about  the  middle  of  January  during  a 
hard  winter,  or  the  middle  of  March 
when  old  winter  takes  a  fresh  hold 
and  you  wonder  if  there  is  anything 
in  that  old  ground  hog  and  shadow  gag 
you  have  heard  all  your  life. 

But  suppose,  that  is  true,  what  has 
that  got  to  do  with  October  in  the 
same  grand  old  country.  September 
is  all  right  too,  sure  it  is,  but  October 
— say,  even  the  poor  mutt  in  the 
city  feels  it.  That  "tang"  in  the  air 
that  makes  you  step  out  as  if  you 
were  really  going  somewhere  worth 
while,  and  if  you  are  of  the  red  bloods 
you  take  down  the  rifle  to  see  how  it 
has  come  through  the  winter.  Not 
that  you  expected  to  use  it  of  course, 
but  your  thoughts — no  your  feelings 
just  drew  you  to  it  and  you  want  to 
tell  some  long-suffering  friend  some 
of  those  old  stories  of  the  shots  you 
made.  It  is  not  only  in  the  bush  that 
the  misses  don't  count,  they  don't 


count  in  the  stories  you  tell  either. 
Ever  notice  that? 

Oh,  well,  there  are  others,  and  how 
can  you  expect  a  fellow  who  can't 
always  see  both  sights  at  once  to 
always  see  such  elusive  things  as 
facts.  I  know  men  who  would  scorn 
to  tell  a  lie  about  anything  else  in  the 
world  who  never  tell  the  truth  about 
shooting. 

To  come  back  to  October,  and  how 
many  times  I  have  wanted  to  get 
ahead  to  it  no  one  but  myself  will  ever 
know.  Why  do  you  begin  to  take 
long  walks  about  that  time,  and  why, 
when  you  do  walk  do  you  just 
naturally  go  where  the  leaves  rustle 
under  your  feet?  If  you  say  you 
don't  then  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  is 
that  it  is  not  you  I  am  talking  to  at 
all.  Nature  calls  to  her  own  at  that 
time,  and  only  her  own  can  hear. 
You  are  not  one  of  them.  October, 
when  the  earth  and  the  fullness 
thereof  is  ours,  seed  time  and  harvest 
is  past  and  all  healthy  living  things 
are  at  their  best,  fat  and  hard  and  all 
full  of  pep.  The  young  wild  things 
have  all  grown  up  and  struck  out  for 
themselves.  The  foolish  hare  has 
raised  a  larger  family,  to  what  end, 
that  there  may  be  food  for  others 
and  enough  left  over  to  do  the  same 
thing  next  year.  The  grouse  and  the 
deer,  and  even  the  little  mouse,  and 
the  fishes  have  done  their  share  to 
furnish  food  for  the  rapacious  ones 
of  the  air  and  the  earth  and  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  And  we  are 
of  the  rapacious,  else  why  are  these 
things  provided  and  why  do  we  also 
feel  the  call  to  come  and  get  our 
share?  And  the  call  comes  in  Octo- 
ber, when  our  blood  is  as  wine  in  our 
veins  and  the  things  to  be  hunted  are 
in  their  prime.  Why?  We  do  not 
know,  but  we  feel,  and  we  want  to  go. 
It  is  not  merely  to  kill,  few  things  in 
nature  kill  for  the  love  of  killing. 
They  kill  to  live — that's  necessity 
with  both  man  and  beast.  But  the 
pleasure  is  in  the  hunt,  and  all  that 
that  means. 

Now  what  are  the  things  it  means? 
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First,  it  is  October,  the  grandest 
month  in  the  year.  The  maple  leaves 
have  turned  red,  many  are  falling. 
The  "Skeeter"  and  Black  Fly  have 
gone,  no  one  knows  where.  Why 
they  are,  why  they  come  and  why 
they  go  we  know  not.  One  of  the 
many  reasons  we  love  October  is 
because  October  is  our  month  and 
not  the  property  of  the  small  pests 
that  fly  by  day  and  night  to  make 
life  miserable  for  all  other  living 
things. 

Now  we  hunt  up  the  man  we  like 
to  go  to  the  bush  with,  and  talk  of 
many  things  because  he  understands. 
He  may  not  be  the  man  we  would  go 
to  New  York  with,  or  many  other 
places,  oh  dear,  no.  But  he  is  the 
man  who  fills  in  in  the  bush.  We  go 
away  with  him  and  are  happy.  He 
does  not  have  to  be  told  things,  he 
sees  and  knows  without  words.  He 
can  work  hard  or  kaf  the  same  way 
without  complaining.  You  may  think 
that  last  foolish,  it's  not.  Next  to 
the  man  who  doesn't  know  how  to 
work,  I  dislike  the  fellow  who  doesn't 
know  how  and  when  to  loaf. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  our  contract, 
we  can  talk  of  other  things  while 
loafing  after  we  get  to  work. 

This  contract  business  was  new  to 
me,  but  I  am  willing  to  try  most 
anything  once,  so  I  went  to  it.  When 
the  contract  was  made  and  the  party 
of  the  first  part  had  gone  to  his 
"place  of  residence"  I  went  after  the 
man  whom  I  wanted  to  make  the 
party  of  the  third  part — namely, 
friend  Bill.  Bill  listened  to  all  I  had 
to  say.  He  is  good  at  that,  and  then 
he  said,  "I  suppose  you  know,  Jim, 
that  this  is  not  an  A  1  moose  country? 
There  are  moose,  but  they  are  not 
as  thick  as  Black  Flies  in  July,  also 
and  furthermore  they  don't  all  have 
a  "spread"  of  sixty-eight  inches. 

And  I  said,  "Yes,  I  know,  but 
listen  you  old  Flat  Head,  how  many 
times  have  you  ever  gone  out  at  some 
>ther  fellow's  expense,  with  a  chance 
to  make  some  money?  How  much 
grub  will  fifty  dollars  buy?  How 
would  half  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
fit  your  needs  when  you  get  back? 
Do  you  like  to  go  out  anyway?  Do 
you  know  what  month  this  is?"  Then 


he  stopped  me — "Jim,  you  talk  too 
much.  You  are  trying  to  give  me  a 
few  hundred  reasons  while  all  I  want 
is  an  excuse.   When  do  we  start?" 

"Well,  this  is  2  p.m.,  October  5th— 
how  about  7  a.m.,  October  6th?" 
"Suits  me,  come  on  and  buy  the 
grub." 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  say  in  just 
what  part  of  Canada  I  have  my 
stamping  ground,  for  reasons.  But 
it  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  lakes 
and  streams,  forest  and  burnt  lands. 
There  are  many  such  places  in  this 
wide  Dominion. 

At  7  a.m.,  October  6th,  we  were 
off.  And  this  was  no  poverty  struck 
prospecting  trip,  no  sir,  we  were  going 
in  style.  We  had  our  old  equipment, 
and  that  fifty  dollars  was  more  than 
sufficient  for  grub  and  ammunition. 
What  did  we  have?  Well,  we  had  our 
old  three  fathom  canoe.  Oh,  I  know 
it  is  big  and  heavy,  but  we  like  lots 
of  room.  Three  good  paddles,  the 
spare  lashed  to  the  side.  Two  light 
axes,  one  fastened  in  bow  for  spare. 
Four  plain  grey  blankets,  one  tent, 
treated  with  waterproof.  Two 
"turkeys"  with  spare  sox,  shirts, 
underwear,  caps,  needle  and  thread, 
yarn,  etc.  These  bags  make  good 
pillows  at  night.  Cooking  outfit  in 
heavy  bag,  matches  in  tight  tin  box. 
Box  salts,  bacon,  bread,  flour,  tea, 
sugar,  salt,  pepper,  potatoes,  a  few 
apples  and  some  onions.  Two  40-44 
Winchester  Rifles,  with  two  hundred 
cartridges.  Briar  plug  with  spare 
pipes,  two  or  three  fish  lines  with 
hooks. 

Some  people  will  laugh  at  the  old 
40-44,  but  as  a  bush  gun  it  is  not  so 
bad.  Heavy  enough  to  knock  down 
most  anything  at  short  range,  easy  to 
keep  in  good  order,  and  easy  to  shoot 
so  you  can  take  the  head  off  a  part- 
ridge most  every  time,  and  the  cart- 
ridges are  cheap  and  easy  to  get. 

Not  so  much  spare  room  in  the  old 
canoe  after  all.  Bill  looked  her  over 
and  remarked  "Say,  Jim,  suppose 
we  get  the  moose  head  in  three  days 

how  about  the  ?"  and  he  waved 

his  hand  over  the  baggage. 

Now  I  did  not  expect  that  of  Bill, 
and  I  told  him  so.  I  also  told  him 
that  I  was  going  to  worry  over  only 
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one  thing^and|that  was  that  his  big 
feet  might  wear  a  hcle  in  the  canoe, 
nothing  else,  and  that  only  a  part 
of  the  time.  The  password  on  this 
trip  was  "No  worry — No  hurry  and 
d — the  high  cost  of  living";  the  other 
fellow  was  paying  for  it,  anyway. 

Bill  apologised  and  said  he  only 
had  a  small  fear  that  I  might  want  to 
come  back  too  soon.  And  as  that 
was  about  as  close  to  an  insult  as  Bill 
wanted  to  go  we  left  it  at  that. 

The  first  day  was  mostly  lake  work 
with  no  wind,  and  we  didn't  break  or 
strain  the  paddles  much.  And  the 
glory  of  it,  the  water  like  a  sheet  of 
glass,  with  the  low  hills  rising  from 
the  edges,  while  the  islands  just 
floated,  so  you  could  not  tell  at  a  little 
distance  what  was  really  land  and 
what  was  shadow.  A  loon  off  to  the 
left  and  a  pair  of  duck  flying  low  and 
swift  between  us  and  the  shore.  All 
we  could  see  was  ours,  and  all  we 
couldn't  see,  as  well.  Surely  we  were 
kings.  Old  Bill  was  a  prince,  anyway. 
He  was  in  the  bow  that  morning  and 
I  liked  to  watch  his  easy  swing  to  the 
paddle.  He  hasn't  spoken  a  word  for 
at  least  two  hours,  but  I  know  that 
he  has  seen  all  that  I  have,  possibly 
more.  Come  to  think  about  it  I  guess 
he  feels  the  same  about  me.  If  he 
didn't  he  would  have  at  least  pointed 
to  that  mink  on  a  log  we  passed  some 
time  ago.  Perhaps  he  feels  toward 
me  much  as  I  towards  nim.  Never 
thought  )f  that  before.  If  he  does, 
I'm  satisfied,  the  old  Square  Head. 
It  is  net  because  he  can't  talk  that 
keeps  him  from  talking,  h.  can,  when 
he  wants  to,  for  he  has  been  where 
they  teach  them  to  both  think  and 
talk. 

Now  he  knocks  his  pipe  on  the 
gunwale,  lays  his  paddle  across  in 
front  of  him  and  shifts  his  knees — 

"Say,  old  Hard  Face,  'member 
White's  "Silent  Places?" 

"Sure.  Why?" 

"Do  you  think  he  was  there?" 

"Urn— don't  know,  why?" 

"He  put  too  much  noise  m." 

"Oh,  well,  he  had  to  have  the  hu- 
man interest  stuff,  you  know.  He  was 
writing  stuff  for  people  to  read.  No 
one  would  want  to  read  about  you 
and  me  in  the  silent  places,  and  the 


silent  places  themselves  don't  make  a 
noise  like  a  best  seller." 

"Huh— guess  that's  right." 

And  on  we  go,  already  in  the  silent 
places,  but  going  in  with  each  dip 
of  the  paddle.  High  noon  and  a  low 
point  ahead  with  sandy  beach.  I 
head  the  old  scow  for  it  and  I  see 
Bill's  head  nod  as  he  stops  paddling 
and  prepares  to  ease  her  on  to  the 
sand.  Dinner,  bacon,  bread,  butter, 
tea  and  sugar.  Good  enough  for  a 
king,  if  he  is  hungry. 

Put  out  the  fire  and  get  on  board. 
The  sun  is  on  our  left  now  and  the 
shadows  will  soon  begin  to  creep  out 
from  the  other  shore.  The  light  of 
the  afternoon,  which  differs  from  that 
of  the  morning,  makes  our  world 
look  just  a  little  different. 

In  an  hour  we  are  at  the  head  ©f 
the  lake  we  have  been  in  up  to  now, 
and  we  enter  the  slow  sluggish  river 
that  joins  it  with  the  next  lake,  or 
expansion  of  the  stream.  Ten  miles 
of  this  and  out  again  into  the  open 
lake  broken  up  by  islands  and  points 
running  far  out.  More  of  our  kingly 
estate,  and  we  stop  paddling  to  take 
a  view  l  f  it. 

Bill  -us,  "Island  cr  point?" 

"Either  one  that  looks  good  up  near 
the  far  end,"  and  the  paddles  dip 
once  more.  We  pass  several  islands 
and  as  many  more  points. 

Bill  is  now  in  the  stern — "Good 
moose  lake,  Jim,  narrow,  deep  bays, 
shallow  water,  good  feeding  time  in 
summer,  and  lots  of  woods." 

"Sure,  and  looks  like  low  country 
back,  good  for  winter  yards.  How 
about  that  point  ahead,  big  trees, 
sand?" 

"Looks  good  to  me."  And  we 
head  for  it.  It  is  not  late,  but  "No 
Hurry"  is  the  word,  and  we  intend 
to  be  comfortable.  No  landing  at 
dark  for  us  with  poor  camp  and  short 
evening,  no  sir,  us  for  comfort  and  a 
long  smoke. 

The  point  proves  to  be  an  ideal 
spot  for  a  camp ;  large  sturdy  live  trees 
very  little  undergrowth.  We  soon 
have  the  lent  up,  bush  cut  for  beds, 
and  the  spare  duffle  stored  under  the 
upturned  canoe. 

There  is  still  time  for  a  look  around 
before  dark,  so  we  take  the  rifles  and 
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strike  inland  to  look  for  signs.  Found 
plenty  of  Red  Deer  signs  and  one  old 
moose  track.  Also  ran  across  covey 
of  partridges.  Bill  remarked,  "Some 
fox  will  eat  most  of  them  poor  things. 
Let's  have  a  few."  And  he  proceeds 
to  clip  the  head  off  three  with  his 
"cannon."  At  least  he  knocks  the 
head  oil  two  for  the  third  one  when 
picked  up  had  not  a  mark  on  it. 
The  large  bullet  passing  close  to  the 
head  had  stunned  it.  I  had  seen  this 
happen  with  a  "Snyder"  bullet,  but 
not  with  a  Winchester. 
X  Back  to  the  camp  and  supper. 
The  birds  were  hung  up  for  use  next 
day.  Fresh  killed  birds  are  not  all 
that  some  people  seem  to  think  them. 
Then  after  supper  we  sit  by  our  little 
fire  and  smoke.  And  it  was  good  to 
be  there.  The  moon  was  coming  up 
causing  long  shadows  to  stream  out 
over  the  water  while  all  the  land  was 
still  and  full  of  mystery.  And  yet 
there  came  to  one  small  sounds  of  the 
night,  a  flap  in  the  water  from  a 
mink  or  rat  on  their  own  small  busi- 
ness, the  soft  hoot  of  an  owl  at  a 
distance  and  the  squeak  of  a  mouse 
as  he  gives  up  his  life  to  feed  a  weasel 
or  owl. 

Presently  Bill  says,  "About  this 
contract.  Tomorrow  evening  we 
should  do  some  calling.  Now  do  we 
shoot  anything  that  comes  with  good 
head,  providing  anything  comes,  or 
are  you  going  to  measure  each  one 
until  we  find  one  big  enough?" 

"If  it  took  you  an  hour  to  think 
that  up,  how  long  would  it  take  you 
to  think  up  a  joke?  But  all  the  same 
I  agree  with  you,  we  are  not  going  to 
shoo'  a  whole  raft  of  moose  on  chance. 
I  have  looked  over  all  the  big  neads 
I  came  across  lately  and  have  a  fair 
idea  of  what  sixty-eight  inches  means, 
and  I  guess  you  have  too,  so  we  will 
go  slow  and  easy  on  this  thing  and 
until  we  ar*  pretty  sure  of  the  spread 
nothing  doing  in  the  shoot  line." 

"You  have  said  it,  slow  and  easy, 
and  where  is  your  pocket  rule  to  do 
the  measure  act  when  we  do  get 
him?" 

"On  the  paddles,  you  chump,  also 
on  the  gunwale  of  the  canoe,  and  you 
know  it." 

"Oh,  all  right,  guess  we  will  man- 


age. Hear  that,  eh?  Wolves  across 
the  lake.  Sounds  like  a  hunt.  Won- 
der if  the  deer  water  in  this  pond." 
And  we  sat  and  listened  to  the  wild 
dogs  close  in,  now  here,  now  there. 
We  hear  the  howl,  drawing  closer 
together,  then  a  burst  of  sound  and 
we  know  they  are  off,  and  some  poor 
deer  is  running  for  life,  and  we  wait 
to  learn,  if  we,  by  chance  may  learn 
more  of  it. 

The  opposite  shore  is  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  away  and  in  black 
shadow  so  that  while  we  cannot  see, 
yet  we  look.  A  half  hour  passes  and 
then  we  hear  a  crash  right  opposite, 
a  bawl  from  a  deer,  then  a  splash  and 
thrashing  in  the  water,  silence  for  a 
minute  and  then  the  long  drawn  howl 
of  a  wolf. 

"Missed  by  the  eternal,"  remarked 
Bill,  and  "I  am  glad  of  it.  "You  see 
what  happened,  old  runway  to  the 
water  and  the  buggers  posted  a  watch 
on  it  right  at  the  water.  He  missed 
his  hold  but  scared  the  deer  badly,  and 
now  the  deer  is  in  the  water  coming 
our  way.  Bet  we  see  him  in  a  few 
minutes." 

Sure  enough  we  do  see  him,  or 
rather  we  see  his  "wake"  and  he 
comes  on  until  we  think  we  see  the 
head — ,  a  doe,  and  I  thought  itwould 
be,  for  the  buck  doesn't  often  bawl 
like  that  even  when  caught  by  a  wolf. 
She  came  on  until  she  was  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  us,  then  stopped  for 
a  moment  and  turned  off  into  the 
bay  to  miss  our  point  with  its  smell 
of  fire  and  humans.  Had  she  been  on 
land  with  no  water  near  she  might 
have  come  right  to  us.  Such  things 
have  happened,  but  safe  in  the  water 
she  could  afford  to  give  all  enemies 
the  go  by.  "We'll  let  her  go  and  good 
luck  to  her,  when  we  want  a  little 
venison  we  will  do  our  own  hunting." 

"That  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  re- 
marked friend  William,  "closes  our 
performance  for  the  evening,  thanking 
you  one  and  all.  But  say  Jim  how 
much  would  you  give  right  now  to 
have  that  pack  in  range  of  these  old 
Slam  Bangs  of  ours?" 

"You  do  say  foolish  things  some- 
times my  dear  William,  so  we  will 
now  go  to  bed  and  dream  that  old 
dream  of  having  forty-eleven  wolves 
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just  where  we  want  them  and  the  old 
gun  won't  work." 

So  we  turned  in  and  I  lay  and 
listened  to  the  sounds  of  the  night. 
The  wolves  were  off  hunting  up 
another  deer,  and  I  could  hear  them 
in  the  distance.  An  owl  hooted  at 
regular  intervals,  and  I  guess  I  had 
been  asleep  when  "chow,  chow,  chow" 
and  I  threw  off  the  blankets  and  came 
out  of  the  tent  with  Bill  a  close 
second. 

* 'Don't  shoot  the  son  of  a  gun,  wait 
until  I  get  a  club,"  this  from  Bill. 
We  found  clubs  and  went  after  Mr. 
Porky.  He  was  hard  at  work  on  the 
canoe,  and  we  laid  him  Ipw  with  bad 
words  and  good  blows.  Leaving  him 
where  he  fell  in  hopes  he  would  act  as 
a  "scare"  for  others  of  his  kind. 

"Do  you  know,  Jim,  the  Lord  has 
me  guessing  all  the  time,  but  when  I 
think  of  some  of  the  things  he  is 
supposed  to  have  made  I  often  stop 
guessing.  Is  there  any  use  in  asking 
you  why  he  made  the  porcupine,  the 
loon,  black  fly,  mosquito,  rattle 
snake,  rat,  mouse — 

"Say,  who  do  you  suppose  I  am, 
anyway,  sing  that  song  to  yourself, 
I'm  going  to  bed." 

I  don't  know  why  but  I  crawled  out 
in  the  morning  in  time  to  see  the  sun 
rise.  It  was  worth  it.  The  grey  light 
that  seemed  to  hold  a  chill  that  be- 
longed to  it,  then  the  gold  in  the  East 
turning  warm,  and  then  the  sun 
himself,  just  peeping  over  to  see  how 
things  looked  before  coming  right 
out,  but  the  water  saw  him  and 
laughed.  It  was  only  a  kinky  little 
ripple  but  I  didn't  notice  it  until  the 
rays  of  the  sun  hit  them. 

"Bill,  come  out,  you  sluggard,  and 
see  the  sun  and  "praise  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow." 

"Porcupines  included  in  the  list?" 

"Shut^up  you  heathen  and  come 
out." 

"Well,  He  made  'em  both,  didn't 

He  ?" 

"Say  would  you  think  of — of — 
fleas  when  looking  at  Niagara?" 

"Might  at  that  if  there  were  many 
fleas  and  they  were  on  me." 

"Just  for  that  you  cook  breakfast. 
I'm  going  to  rig  up  supports  for  the 
canoe  to  keep  it  out  of  the  reach  of 


Porky.  I  think  we  are  going  to  stay 
right  here  a  few  days." 

"Oh,  very  well,  but  I  suppose  I 
may  wash  my  face  first." 

So  I  proceeded  to  cut  a  few  forks 
and  cross  pieces  to  make  a  rack  for 
our  Marine  Department. 

It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  the 
porcupine  will  chew  anything  that 
man  has  had  his  hands  on.  He  will 
even  tackle  a  hickory  axe  handle. 
The  stored  up  energy  in  the  jaws  of  a 
porcupine  and  beaver  and  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  woodpecker  is  some- 
thing to  wonder  at. 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  break- 
fast we  had  other  visitors.  First 
came  that  thief,  the  meat  or  carrion 
bird.  Next  was  the  spy  and  telltale, 
the  Blue  Jay.  I  saw  Bill  bok  from 
his  gun  to  the  Blue  Jay,  and  I  knew 
he  had  murder  in  his  heart,  but  I 
reminded  him  that  if  he  killed  one 
there  would  be  tw3  cr  three  come  to 
take  its  place,  so  that  he  would  not 
improve  matteis  much. 

As  for  the  Carricn  Bird,  we  would 
leave  him  alone  until  we  had  fresh 
meat  hung  up.  Then  he  would  have 
to  be  eliminated.  The  Carrion  Bird 
is  nothing  mere  than  a  fluff  of  fea- 
thers, but  he  can  carry  away  and  hide 
more  fresh  meat  in  one  day  than 
would  fill  a  hat. 

We  decided  that  we  would  put  in 
this  day  exploring  the  lake,  locating 
all  important  bays  and  points  so  that 
we  would  have  a  good  idea  of  our 
surroundings. 

Without  going  into  the  bottom  of 
the  deepest  bays  we  estimated  the 
shore  band  of  that,  part  of  the  lake 
lying  north  of  our  camp  to  measure 
about  12  miles,  and  the  country 
looked  like  very  good  moose  ground. 
At  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  lake 
we  found  in  addition  to  the  river 
leading  out  cf  the  lake,  a  stream 
coming  in  from  the  west,  and  follow- 
ing this  up  a  short  way  we  came  to  a 
large  beaver  dam  with  a  considerable 
pond  behind  it,  and  fresh  work, 
showing  that  the  pond  was  used  by  a 
considerable  colony. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  find  a 
beaver  pond  where  you  can  examine 
the  fresh  work  of  the  beaver,  the  size 
of  the  trees  that  they  cut  down  and 
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their  method  of  getting  them  to  the 
water.  Whether  they  can  actually 
fell  them  in  the  direction  they  want 
may,  or  may  not  be,  the  exact  truth, 
but  as  near  as  I  can  tell  from  observa- 
tion, after  the  tree  is  down  and  the 
limbs  are  cut  off  some  member  of  the 
colony,  presumably  the  leader,  will 
mark  off  the  trunk  by  taking  out  a 
bite  at  regular  intervals,  and  other 
beavers  cut  the  log  according  to  these 
marks.  I  measured  cne  leg  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  found  that 
the  marks  were  spaced  at  regular 
intervals  ?f  about  six  feet,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  marks  bemg  ex- 
actly the  same  except  where  a  knot 
intervened.  Then  the  little  slide- 
ways  they  make  for  sliding  these 
sticks  into  the  water  are  very  inter- 
esting. They  smooth  out  a  piece  of 
ground,  removing  all  obstructions 
and  then  *wet  it  thoroughly  to  make 
the  slideway  for  the  timber,  but  so 
much  has  been  written  and  told  of  the 
work  of  the  beaver  that  there  is 
really  nothing  new  to  be  said,  but  do 
we  not  give  this  little  animal  much 
more  credit  than  he  deserves  for  his 
industry,  for,  after  all,  his  work  is 
merely  to  secure  food  that  he  may 
live,  and  ail  other  animals,  including 
man,  devote  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  to  the  same  effort. 

After  we  had  a  snack  at  the  camp 
we  crossed  the  lake  and  struck  back 
for  a  hill  that  would  give  us  a  good 
lookout  for  a  survey  of  the  country. 
It  was  probably  about  a  mile  from 
the  water  to  the  hill  and  though  a 
fairly  level  land  it  was  inclined  to  be 
swampy.  Not  far  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill  we  came  across  a  very  large  and 
fresh  moose  track  and  followed  this 
a  short  piece  until  we  got  a  good  im- 
pression on  the  soft  ground  when 
friend  William  proceeded  to  sit  down 
and  deliver  a  lecture.  He  measured 
the  hoof  print  with  his  hand  and  in- 
formed me  that  this  was  our  moose, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  to  his  measuring 
up  to  specifications. 

We  did  not  follow  the  tracks  for 
any  distance  as  we  first  wanted  to  get 
a  better  view  of  the  country  as  this 
might  give  us  a  line  on  the  direction 
in  which  his  mooseship  would  likely 
travel,  so  we  proceeded  to  the  top  of 


the  hill.  There  had  been  a  good  crop 
of  blueberries  on  this  hill  and  we 
found  numerous  bear  signs  which  we 
stored  up  for  future  reference.  From 
the  lay  of  the  country  we  judged  that 
the  moose  was  not  likely  to  go  further 
east  than  the  hill  we  were  on,  in  fact 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  the  side 
on  which  our  camp  was  located  we 
judged  to  be  the  best  moose  country 
and  that  any  moose  that  happened  to 
be  on  this  side  was  more  likely  to 
cross  the  lake  than  go  further  east. 
With  this  idea  in  mind  we  separated 
and  started  back  for  the  lake,  one 
of  us  going  back  over  our  own  tracks 
and  the  other  proceeding  north  and 
striking  down  about  half  a  mile 
further  in  that  direction.  m  I  came  out 
close  to  the  canoe  and  waited  for  Bill. 
He  came  down  the  shore.  When  he 
cam  3  to  me  he  stated  that  the  moose 
had  been  between  us  and  had  actually 
crossed  the  lake  while  we  were  in  the 
bush.  This  was  quite  satisfactory, 
and  we  returned  to  camp  deciding  s 
that  we  would  do  no  more  travelling 
that  day,  but  would  wait  until  even- 
ing and  do  a  little  calling.  This  we 
proceeded  tc  do,  but  without  success, 
and  we  reasoned  that  the  moose  hav- 
ing been  disturbed  by  us  and  got  our 
smell,  would  not  come  to  that  locality 
for  a  call  so  we  turned  in  without 
definite  plans  for  the  next  day. 

It  was  Bill  who  was  up  to  see  the 
sun  rise  that  morning,  and  he  came 
back  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  full  of 
excitement.  When  I  asked  him  what 
was  disturbing  his  peace  of  mind  he 
informed  me  that  he  was  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  there  was  $450.00  of 
our  money  swimming  across  the  lake, 
and  when  I  reached  the  shore  about 
two  seconds  later  I  agreed  with  him. 
So  there  was  our  moose  swimming 
quietly  on  the  opposite  side  a  few 
hundred  yards  north  of  us.  It  was  a 
matter  of  seconds  to  get  the  canoe 
into  the  lake,  and  with  me  in  the 
stern  and  Bill  in  the  bow  with  the 
rifle  to  get  after  Mr.  Moose.  We 
headed  him  before  he  reached  the 
shore  and  Bill  wanted  to  know  if  I 
thought  of  driving  him.  Now  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  drive  a  red  deer, 
but  I  have  my  doubts  about  driving 
a  large  bull  moose  when  he  was  so 
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close  to  the  shore,  and  safety,  how- 
ever, we  tried  it  and  soon  discovered 
that  the  canoe  was  in  more  danger 
than  the  moose  so  we  drew  off  a  little 
piece  and  Bill  planted  a  couple  of 
bullets  in  front  of  his  nose.  This 
turned  him  partly  away  from  the 
shore  and  we  kept  edging  him  off 
until  we  had  him  headed  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  camp.  I  warned  Bill 
to  be  very  careful  and  not  hit  the 
horns,  and  when  he  was  within  100 
yards  of  shore  we  drew  up  on  him  and 
Bill  planted  a  bullet  close  to  his  ear, 
which  settled  that  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  trick  then  was  to  get  him 
ashore,  and  this  was  no  small  job,  but 
we  finally  managed  it  and  then  pro- 


ceeded to  measure  the  horns  and 
much  to  our  satisfaction  we  found 
that  they  were  at  least  up  to  speci- 
fication. 

Now  this,  of  course,  was  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  good  fortune,  and  we 
should  have  been  perfectly  happy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  were  not,  and 
when  we  had  finished  dressing  our 
kill  and  preparing  the  head  for 
transport  we  held  a  Council  of  War 
and  finally  decided  that  we  would 
leave  our  outfit  where  it  was,  take  in 
the  head  and  part  of  the  meat  and 
return  for  a  more  extended  stay  in  the 
wilderness.  This  we  finally  did,  and 
the  real  fun  of  the  hunt  came  after 
the  contract  had  been  filled. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  MOOSE  HUNT  IN  GOOD 
OLD  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Harold  G.  McCulloch 


THE  first  day  of  October  1917 
had  come  at  last,  the  day  my 
friend  Victor  Sutherland,  and  I 
had  long  looked  forward  to,  the 
opening  day  of  our  annual  moose 
hunt. 

We  had  planned  this  trip  for  several 
months  and  there  were  very  few 
things  missed  in  our  outfit  in  the 
line  of  provisions,  smokes,  rifles  or 
ammunition,  that  would  be  needed 
for  a  week's  outing  in  the  tall  timbers 
of  Guysboro  county. 

We  had  made  arrangements  for 
two  guides,  Ernest  Dean  and  Jimmie 
McLean.  Everything  being  in  readi- 
ness we  left  Westville,  N.  S.,  about 
7.30  a.m.  with  a  good  little  team  for 
Trafalgar,  Guysboro  county,  the 
home  of  our  two  guides. 

From  Westville  we  drove  to  Lome, 
then  took  the  old  fifteen  mile  stream 
road  for  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles 
through  solid  woods,  arriving  at  our 
guide's  home  about  noon,  where  a 
good  meal  had  been  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Dean,  in  anticipation  of  our 
arrival;  and  we  certainly  'punished 
it,'  you  can  take  it  from  me. 

We  did  no  hunting  the  first  day, 
Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  when  it 


rained  did  not  move  out  of  the  house, 
but  had  some  good  music  for  Mrs. 
Dean  had  both  an  organ  and  a  violin. 
On  Sunday  night  it  stopped  raining 
and  turned  colder  and  Monday  was 
just  an  A  1  day  for  hunting.  Accord- 
ingly we  made  preparations  for  an 
early  start. 

My  guide  carried  a  7MM  Mauser; 
Victor  had  a  Remington  Pump  Action 
.35  calibre;  Jimmie  had  a  .303  Savage; 
and  I  had  a  Browning  Automatic  .35 
calibre.  So  you  see  we  were  well 
armed  and  the  next  thing  was  to  get 
our  lamps  on  Mr.  Moose. 

Vic  and  Jimmie  harnessed  up  their 
team  and  drove  about  12  miles  far- 
ther on  along  the  15  mile  stream  road 
to  a  place  named  Carr's  Camp,  while 
Ern  and  I  stayed1  behind  to  hunt  in 
the  Trafalgar  and  Caledonia  section. 

We  started  out  early  with  the 
intention  of  calling  but  before  we  got 
to  the  place  where  we  were  going  to 
call  there  was  a  strong  breeze  blowing 
so  we  decided  to  do  still  hunting. 
We  walked  down  the  Caledonia  road 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  Archie 
lake,  when  We  decided  to  leave  the 
road  in  search  of  old  "Guy  Legs." 

I  tell  you  a  hike  like  this  two  and  a 
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half  miles  on  a  clear,  October  morn- 
ing when  everything  is  shining  like 
silver  with  frost  before  the  rising  sun, 
sure  puts  a  spring  in  your  step  and 
a  sparkle  in  your  eye. 

To  come  back  to  out  search  for 
"Guy  Legs";  we  left  the  road,  taking 
a  course  round  the  head  of  Archie's 
Lake.  After  travelling  about  a  half 
mile  we  struck  a  good  sized  track 
fairly  fresh,  which  we  decided  to 
follow  for  a  way  and  see  what  would 
turn  up. 

We  had  not  gone  far  until  we  came 
across  his  bed,  where  he  had  lain  down 
the  night  before,  and  we  then  knew 
he  was  not  far  ahead  of  us  for  his 
track  from  there  was  brand  new. 
We  followed  it  for  half  a  mile,  I 


should  judge,  when  we  discovered  he 
had  joined  a  cow  and  calf.  The  cow 
had  evidently  been  calling  him. 

We  went  very  carefully  now,  wind- 
ing back  and  forth  with  the  tracks 
until  we  struck  a  heavy  spruce 
swamp,  into  which  the  three  of  them 
went.  There  was  a  high  hardwood 
ridge  on  one  side  of  the  swamp  and 
Ern  said  they  were  up  there  feeding. 

We  then  took  a  circle  up  the  edge 
of  the  swamp.  We  had  only  gone  a 
few  hundred  yards  when  I  thought 
I  heard  twigs  breaking,  so  we  listened 
for  a  few  minutes  and  sure  enough 
they  were  there. 

We  crept  along  very  slowly  for  a 
few  yards  and  first  got  a  sight  of  the 
cow  and  calf  but  did  not  see  the 
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big  buck.  We  sat  down  then  on  a 
log  and  watched  that  cow  and  calf 
for  about  five  minutes.  They  were 
feeding  very  peacefully  and  did  not 
know  there  was  any  one  within  one 
hundred  miles  of  them  for  the  wind 
was  in  their  favor.  Just  then  the 
buck  put  in  his  appearance  from 
behind  a  little  knoll.  I  slipped  the 
safety  off  on  my  Automatic,  looked 
the  sights  over,  took  a  good  bead 
back  of  his  fore  shoulder  and  pulled 
the  trigger. 

The  sharp  crack  of  that  .35  Auto- 
matic when  it  spoke  out  in  the  morn- 
ing air  sure  put  feeling  in  my  bones 
that  only  a  man  who  has  heard  and 
felt  it  himself  can  imagine  or  describe. 

When  I  pulled  that  trigger  over 
the  top  of  the  knoll  he  went  in  a  heap 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  the  under- 
brush. He  sprang  to  his  feet  again 
and  made  for  the  swamp.  Both  Erh 
and  I  made  for  it,  too,  but  in  different 
directions,  so  that  if  he  got  past  me 
Ern  would  be  likely  to  get  a  crack  at 
him  with  the  Mauser. 

I  don't  know  if  the  moose  had  as 
hard  going  when  he  struck  the  swamp 
as  I  had,  or  not.  I  know  I  got  into 
a  lot  of  fallen  trees  and  underbrush 
and  that  I  tripped  and  fell  a  dozen 
times  in  niy  hurry.  But  I  just 
recovered  my  feet  in  time  to  hear  the 
woods  cracking  and  to  see  the  old 
boy  coming  straight  at  me  at  about 
thirty  or  forty  yards.  This  was  when 
I  blessed  the  Automatic.  This  is  the 
only  time  I  ever  came  face  to  face 
with  a  wounded  moose.  Perhaps 
some  hunters  don't  call  25  or  30  yards 
a  very  close  corner,  but  I  want  to 
tell  you  it  was  a  little  too  close  for 
comfort,  in  my  estimation. 

I  put  the  Automatic  to  my  shoulder 
once  more  and  pulled  twice.  This 
changed  his  course  all  right  and  just 
as  he  turned  I  pulled  again.  This 
bullet  went  under  his  right  fore  leg 
and  through  his  heart.  He  made  one 
plunge,  reared  on  his  hind  legs  and 
tipped  over  backwards,  never  to 
plunge  again. 

When  Ern  heard  me  shouting  he 
came  up  and  we  started  to  perform 
the  usual  operation  on  our  trophy. 
We  just  got  nicely  started  when  I 
heard  the  woods  cracking  and  looking 


round  I  saw  the  old  cow  coming 
straight  at  us  at  a  rate  of  speed 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ocean  Limited 
going  through  the  Wentworth  Valley 
eight  hours  late. 

I  made  a  grab  for  the  Automatic, 
which  I  thought  I  might  have  to  use 
again  in  the  way  of  self  defence. 
But  she  did  not  come  that  far  but 
stopped  at  about  40  yards  and  stood 
for  a  minute  or  so  and  then  walked 
slowly  away. 

We  got  our  meat  quartered  up  and 
went  for  the  horses  and  got  it  to  the 
road  without  much  lugging,  with  the 
exception  of  putting  it  on  the  wagon. 
When  we  got  to  the  house  with  our 
meat  we  found  that  Victor  and  Jim- 
mie  had  just  returned  also  with  a 
nice  moose.  They  had  only  hunted 
for  about  an  hour  after  they  left 
camp  before  they  had  spied  their 
buck  and  one  shot  from  Victor's 
Pump  .35  broke  his  neck. 

We  measured  the  two  sets  of  horns. 
Vic's  was  38J/2  inches  and  mine  was 
41  y2  inches,  seven  and  eight  points 
each — two  nice  little  junks. 

We  wrapped  our  meat  with  cotton 
to  keep  it  clean  and  got  everything 
ready  for  an  early  start  for  home  the 
following  morning. 

Before  finishing  this  account  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
our  guides.  Both  of  them,  Ern  and 
Jimmie,  are  two  of  the  best  woodsmen 
and  hunters  I  have  ever  hunted  vwith 
and  I  know  Vic  will  say  the  same, 
and  anyone  wishing  to  have  a  moose 
hunt  for  a  week  or  so  would  make  no 
mistake  in  getting  in  touch  with  either 
of  them.  I  know  either  would  give  a 
hunter  a  good  time  and  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  make  the  sportsman's 
trip  a  pleasant  and  successful  one. 

We  were  pretty  tired  and  when  we 
had  got  everything  ready  for  the 
start  next  morning  we  hit  the  hay 
quite  early  that  night  and  had  a  good 
rest.  Next  morning  we  were  up  early 
and  had  a  goed  round  of  moose  steak 
before  leaving.  After  saying  good- 
bye to  Mrs.  Dean  and  the  guides  we 
started  out  on  our  twenty  mile  trip 
for  home,  very  much  pleased  with 
our  trip  and  very  proud  of  our  tro- 
phies. 


GUNS  &  AMMUNITION 

SUITABLE  RIFLES  FOR  DEER  SHOOTING 

Ashley  A.  Haines 


TWO  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Geikie,  then  the 
able  editor  of  Rod  and  Gun's  Gun  and  Am- 
munition department,  requested  an  article 
from  the  writer  concerning  suitable!  rifles  for 
deer  shooting.  *  Some  of  the  readers  may 
remember  some  of  the  statements  contained 
in  the  article  referred  to  and  some  of  the  rifles 
the  writer  mentioned  as  having  been  found 
the  most  satisfactory  for  his  use.  Some  of  the 
readers  may  remember  the  mention  that  was 
made  of  a  "whittled  down"  .30-30  Winchester 
carbine,  credit  for  which  mainly  belonged  to 
Mr.  Frank-M.  Woods  who  has  been  a  frequent 
and  interesting  contributor  to  this  department. 
The  little  carbine  referred  to,  as  some  will 
probably  recollect,  weighed  just  under  five 
and  a  half  pounds.  To  arrive  at  this  almost 
featherweight  mark  for  this  calibre  Mr. 
Woods  had  found  it  necessary  to  alter  the 
little  gun  from  full  to  half-magazine,  sub- 
stituting an  aluminum  tube  for  the  steel  one 
hollowing  out  the  butt  stock,  and  usipg  a  sole 
leather  butt-plate  for  the  regular  steel  carbine 
butt.  The  light  weight  reached  in  the  course 
of  re-modelling  was  very  near  the  limit, 
working  on  the  existing  foundation,  and  when 
carried  in  the  mountains,  acroste  deep  canons, 
over  fallen  timber  and  through  thick  brush, 
the  going  made  still  more  difficult  by  deep 
snow,  then  it  was  that  this  light  weight  little 
arm  was  fully  appreciated. 

With  it  the  writer  killed  three  deer,  a 
coyote  and  dozens  of  blue  and  ruffed  grouse 
and  scores  of  woodchucks,  the  smaller  game 
being  shot  with  reduced  charges  turned  out  by 
the  aid  of  the  Ideal  reloading  tools.  The 
little  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  writer's  oldest 
son  accounted  for  the  only  bear  it  was  trained 
on.    The  first  shot,  a  reduced  load  which,  for  ' 


power,  was  practically  a  duplicate  of  the 
.32-20  cartridge,  would  have  killed  in  a  few 
seconds  but  as  a"precautionary  measure"  a 
full  .30-30  charge  followed  the  lighter  cartridge 
and  the  bear  was  ready  for  skinning. 

Now  I  desire  to  mention  that  while  this 
little  gun  accounted  for  all  the  large  game  it 
was  used  on,  and  the  light  weight  appealed  to 
me  strongly  for  hunting  in  sections  such  as  I 
have  mentioned,  it  would  not  be  the  gun  I 
should  select  or  recommend  for  deer  shooting 
under  all  conditions.  For  long  range  shooting 
wheie  match-rifle  accuracy  would  be  extremely 
desirable,  a  heavier  rifle  would  be  better. 
But  still  if  hunting  deer  where  the  shooting 
would  usually  be  at  moderate  ranges,  and 
such  would  be  the  conditions  in  the  country 
I  have  hunted  in  for  nearly  eighteen  years, 
a  five  and  a  half  pound  rifle,  built  on  a  proper 
foundation  and  properly  designed,  would 
be  the  one  I  should  choose  every  time  though 
it  would  not  be  the  arm  I  would  always  advise 
the  other  fellow  to  select  as  I  realize  many 
would  be  slow  to  adopt  such  an  extremely 
light  weight  rifle.  And  this  reminds  me  that 
I  have  heard  many  men  of  muzzle-loading 
days  complain  of  the  "muzzle-light  feel"  of 
the  early  repeaters  like  the^old  Henry  and 
'66  and  '73  model  Winchesters.  I  have 
often  wondered  what  these  same  men  would 
say  if  some  of  our  present  light  weight  re- 
peaters were  placed  in  their  hands!  By  this 
I  have  in  mind  such  muzzle-light  rifles  as  some 
of  the  long  barrelled  Savage  rifles  and  parti- 
cularly the  .30-40  box-magazine  Winchester 
with  its  very  light-weight-muzzlf  28-inch 
barrel. 

Great  as  was  the  change  from  the  heavy 
muzzle-loaders  to  the  first  of  the  repeaters, 
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there  were  men  who  recognized  their  advan- 
tages and  persisted  in  their  use  until  the 
muzzle-light  feel  disappeared  just  as  men  have 
found  to  result  after  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  still  lighter  muzzle-weight  found  to 
exist  in  the  latest  types  of  repeaters  like  the 
28-inch  barrel  .box-magazine  Winchesters  and 
Savage  rifles.  And,  could  the  still  lighter 
weight  rifles  I  have  in  mind  (properly  pro- 
portioned, remember,  for  no  existing  action,  in 
my  opinion,  can  by  any  process  of  "whittling" 
be  produced  which  will  result  in  as  properly 
proportioned  rifle  as  one  built  on  a  new  foun- 
dation) be  had,  I  am  pretty  positive  that  it 
would  not  be  long  until  it  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  many  satisfied  users  who  w°uld 
find  much  of  their  hunting  in  rough,  moun- 
tainous sections  where  the  game  would  be 
nothing  larger  than  deer  or  black  bear  and  the 
ranges  usually  shot  not  greater  than  those  at 
which  such  game  is  ordinarily  killed. 

Now,  Mr.  Landis,  who  is  dishing  up  an 
extremely  interesting  Guns  and  Ammunition 
department,  asks  for  something  pertaining  to 
some  of  the  rifles  I  have  used  on  deer,  effects 
of  different  types  of  bullets  used  on  such  game 
nature  of  wounds  made,  etc./,  etr.  This  is 
some  subject,  believe  me!  To  adequately 
deal  with  some  of  the  interesting  experiences 
which  have  befallen  me  would  fill  a  pretty 
good-sized  book,  so  it  will  at  once  be  apparent 
that  in  this  department  where  space  is  limit- 
ed but  little  better  can  be  done  than  to  briefly 
touch  on  a  few  of  the  many  instances  which 
occur  to  me. 

First  permit  me  to  say  that  I  crippled  quite 
a  number  of  deer  years  ago  which  were  never 
secured.  And  these  unfortunate  results  were 
obtained  with  rifles  which  others  were  having 
the  very  best  of  results  with.  Now  where 
shall  we  place  the  blame?  With  the  shooter, 
certainly.  Why  did  I  have  the  crippled  ones 
when  others  using  similar  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion were  getting  their  deer  regularly  enough? 
I  was  hitting  my  deer  but  not  getting  all  of 
them.  Those  shooting  under  no  worse  con- 
ditions with  similar  rifles  and  cartridges  were 
getting  their  game.  Why  the  difference?  I 
can  think  of  but  one  explanation  and  that  is 
this:  Evidently  I  was  merely  shooting  at  my 
deer  and  not  at  some  certain  spot  on  that  deer. 
Shooting  at  a  running  deer,  plunging  through 
thick  brush,  over  windfalls  or  dodging  among 
big  boulders  up  or  down  steep  mountain 
sides,  one  may  not  be  surprised  to  hit  a  deer 
under  such  conditions  anywhere;  no,  nor 
surprised  if  he  misses  it  clean.  But  when 
a  man  misses  or  only  cripples  a  standing  deer 


at  moderate  ranges  he  can  place  the  blame 
where  it  properly  belongs — on  himself.  Some 
of  my  crippled  deer  were  shot  while  standing 
but  only  partly  seen  through  thick  brush. 
After  I  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  a  mistake  shooting  at  a  deer  not  perfectly 
enough  outlined  to  be  certain  where  I  was 
holding,  and  simply  forced  myself  to  make 
my  first  shot  land  in  the  vitals,  I  began  to  get 
dead  instead  of  crippled  deer.  Then  another 
thing  that  has  contributed  to  my  success  in 
deer  hunting  is  I  hunt  much  more  carefully 
having  discovered  many  years  ago  that  it  is 
not  the  amount  of  ground  you  hunt  over  in  a 
day  that  counts  but  the  manner  in  which 
you  hunt  over  it.  Go  slow  and  carefully 
and  get  all  the  standing  shots  you  can  and  be 
sure  as  possible  that  your  first  shot  is  all  that 
will  be  required. 

Yes,  I  believe  I  realize  the  importance  of  a 
quick  second  or  third  shot,  when  required, 
as  well  as  any  one;  but  I  have  made  it  a 
practice  for  many  years  to  fire  my  first  shot 
as  deliberately  as  though  using  a  single-shot 
or  a  muzzle-loader.  Several  times  a  second 
or  third  shot  has  followed  when  the  deer  would 
make  his  twenty  foot  bounds  in  his  attempted 
getaway  usually  tofcdiscover  that  the  first  shot 
was  all  that  was  needed.  The  unnecessary 
second  and  third  shot  have  been  due  simply 
to  the  fact  that  the  deer  do  not  always  fall 
instantly  when  shot  through  the  vitals.  Most 
of  my  standing  deer  have  bee*  sh«t  ia  the 
heart  region, — usually  a  few  inches  above  the 
heart,  yet  I  believe  it  very  near  the  truth 
to  say  that  most  of  them  have  made  at  least 
a  few  jumps  after  receiving  the  bullet.  From 
my  iexperience  with  all  the  different  rifles 
and  types  of  cartridges  used  on  deer,  I  should 
not  select  the  heart  region  as  the  best  for 
instantly  killing  a  deer  or,  for  that  matter 
any  game.  Still  I  remember  not  maiy  years 
years  ago  the  statement  appearing  that  a 
heart  shot  was  always  instantly  fatal.  The 
theory  may  be  good  but  in  practice  it  won't 
pan  out  a  fact.  As  an  example  I  might 
mention  having  seen  a  large  bear  shot 
through  the  centre  of  the  heart  with  a  .38-40 
Colt  revolver  which  ran  an  estimated  400 
yards.    Some  story  but  fact  just  the  same. 

From  what  I  have  written,  some  may  get 
the  impression  that  as^I  am  very  particular 
to  make  my  first  shot  a  fatal  one  I  might 
as  well  go  back  to  the  single-shot  rifle.  Please 
don't  misunderstand  me.  I  could  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  a  Winchester  single  shot  rifle,  I 
in  very  light  weight  form  (if  such  an  arm  could 
be  had)  if  living  in  a  good  gamt  country. 
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Nevertheless  I  realize  the  advantage  of  a 
quick  second  or  third  shot,  when  it  is  needed 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  any  one.  And  while, 
as  intimated,  I  do  my  best  to  make  the  first 
shot  a  fatal  one  I  find  that  if  another  is 
required  I  only  have  to  pull  the  trigger  as  the 
habit  of  manipulating  the  lever  the  second 
the  shot  is  fired  was  formed  so  long  ago  that  it 
is  likely  never  to  be  forgotten.  Right  here, 
though  it  has  not  been  requested,  I  am  going 
to  hand  out  a  bit  of  advice  for  those  who  may 
need  it  that  had  the  same  advice  been  handed 
me  years  ago  would  have  been  appreciated: 
It  is  this:  Hunt  your  deer  carefully;  get  as 
many  standing  shots  as  possible;  if  you  get 
the  standing  shot  don't  say  "Shoo!"  (as  you 
might  be  excused  for  doing  if  after  chickens 
with  a  "scatter  gun")  jusW.  for  a  chance  at 
your  mowitch  on  the  jump,  but  hold  for  a 
vital  spot  and  don't  pull  until  you  feel  certain 
your  hold  is  right.  If  you  miss,  or  he  jumps 
before  you  have  time  to  shoot,  then  go  right 
after  him  in  earnest.  The  quicker  I  shoot 
under  such  conditions  (that  is  after  he  has 
jumped)  the  better  chance  I  seem  to  have 
of  doubling  that  deer  up  head  in  the  air;  and 
I  have  heard  other  deer  hunters  say  the  same 
thing.  But  my  first  shot  at  a  standing  deer 
is  invariably  very  deliberately  taken. 

What  is  the  best  make,  model,  calibre  and 
weight  of  rifle  for  deer  shooting?  I  have  used, 
I  presume,  more  than  my  share  of  the  various 
American-made  rifles  but  I  am  not  going  to 
state  which  of  the  many  I  have  used  will  be 
found  the  best  for  the  other  fellow.  That  is  a 
matter  he'll  best  decide,  after  experience  with 
various  rifles,  lor  himself.  I  can  easily  state 
which  of  the  many  I  have  used  seem  to  suit 
me  the  best.  Among  the  high-power  rifles 
giving  velocities  around  2000  feet  per  second 
I  certainly  do  like  the  .30-30  Winchester.  If 
weight  is  not  objectionable,'  the  full  length 
standard  26-inch  octagon  barrel  rifle  with  full 
magazine  suits  me  finely.  I  don't  know  of 
another  gun  that  seems  to  hang  more  perfectly 
for  me  than  this  one  does.  The  extra-light- 
weight .30-30  of  this  make  is  also  fine  and  a 
bit  better  where  the  going  is  difficult  and 
ounces  are  worth  eliminating.  For  ordinary 
work,  which  means  in  brushy,  timbered  or 
rough  hilly  sections,  the  carbine  in  this 
model  is  excellent  and  I  could  tell  of  many 
a  mowitch  a  victim  to  several  of  those  excel- 
lent little  guns  I  have  used  successfully  on  this 
game.  The  regular  half-magazine  Winches- 
ter carbine  in  the  .30-30  calibre  is  also  fine 
and  a  bit  lighter  but  perfectly  dependable 
and  to  be  strongly  recommended  for  the  man 


who  wants  about  the  lightest  weight  possible 
without  whittling  down  as  Mr.  Woods  did  the 
gun  which  I  have  already  described.  I  have 
killed  deer  with  all  the  .30-30's  mentioned 
above  except  the  standard  weight  half-maga- 
zine carbines  and  can  say  with  an  assurance 
of  being  pretty  nearly  right,  that  any  one 
having  any  such  arm  in  good  condition, 
properly  sighted,  and  used  with  good  ammuni- 
tion, will  get  his  deer  as  regularly  as  any  man 
with  any  gun  provided  the  man  with  the  .SO- 
SO  does  his  part. 

I  do  not  claim  that  guns  of  the  .30-30  class 
will  drop  deer,  or  any  big  game  as  quickly  at 
all  times  as  though  shot  with  some  of  the  3000- 
ft.  sec.  guns  now  appearing  on  the  market, 
for  it  should  be  plain'  to  any  one  that  such 
guns  delivering  a  bullet  at  such  terrific  speed 
will  knock  the  life  out  of  the  game 
quicker,  on  the  average,  provided  the  bullet 
reaches  the  vitals,  than  most  bullets  generally 
used  travelling  at  2000  or  less  feet  per  second. 
But  from  what  I  can  learn  concerning  the 
extremely  high-velocity  guns,  when  used  on 
deer,  the  game,  after  being  shot,  resembles 
sausage  a  bit  too  much  for  me. 

In  speaking  of  the  guns  of  the  .30-30  class 
I  have  in  mind  the  well-known  .30-30  Win- 
chesters, Savages  and  Remingtons  using  the 
.30-30  .32  Special,  303  Savage  and  .32-40 
H.  P.  calibres.  The  cartridges  used,  and  the 
guns  using  the  cartridges,  are  all  good  but  I 
prefer  the  Winchester  myself  due  to  being 
old  fashioned,  I  suppose,  and  prefer  a  hammer 
gun.  I  have  killed  deer  with  the  Savages  and 
Remingtons  and  anyone  having  either  make 
should  have  venison  for  the  frying  pan  if  the 
conditions,  when  the  deer  is  finally  sighted, 
are  at  all  good. 

As  I  am  writing  by  request  of  personal 
experiences,  I  might  say  that  it  is  my  belief 
the  .30-30  will  usually  mutilate  a  deer  more 
than  the  .30-40-220  cartridge.  And  for  this 
reason.  The  .30-30  seems  to  almost  invari- 
ably expand  fully  as  much  as  any  one  could 
desire,  at  ordinary  ranges,  on  such  game  as 
deer.  Even  on  coyotes  (and  I  have  killed  a 
lot  of  them  with  the  .30-30  Winchester)  and 
also  on  gray  wolves,  the  soft-point  .30-30 
bullet  ruptures  well  and  the  animals  with 
which  it  connects  generally  get  very  nearly 
all  of  its  force.  The  .30-40-220  bullet  will 
upset,  all  right,  but  the  tendency  is  not  to 
rupture  so  badly  on  animals  of  the  deer  size 
as  does  the  .30-30.  On  such  game  the  .30-30 
judging  from  my  experience  and  what  I  can 
learn  from  others,  usually  makes  the  most 
ragged  wound.    However  the  .30-40  is  un- 
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doubtedly  the  most  reliable  in  uniformity 
of  expansion  and  penetration  as  it  surely 
upsets,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  on  deer  flies  to 
pieces  as  badly  as  the  .30-30's  sometimes  do. 
The  .33  Winchester  is  very  like  the  .30-30  in 
its  action  on  deer  as  the  soft  point-bullet 
ruptures  much  more  than  does  the  .30-40-220. 
Here  is  the  way  I  shall  dispose  of  the  two  car- 
tridges —the  .30-30  and  .30-40-220.  If  all 
my  deer  shooting  were  to  be  confined  to  the 
biggest  of  the  big  mule  deer  (the  tough  old 
bucks)  I  rather  think  I'd  choose  the  .30-40-220 
box-magazine  Winchester  and  use  the  220- 
grain  bullet.  If  I  really  thought  I  had  to  have 
a  gun  with  greater  velocity  I'd  use  the  same 
gun  with  the  sqft-pohit  150  grain  sharp-point 
Winchester  bullet  which,  I  believe,  gives  2650 
f.s.  velocity.  But  for  deer  hunting  under  all 
conditions  the  .30-30  (I  am  considering  the 
smokeless  guns,  now,  remember)  would  be  my 
choice. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  penetration  of  the  220- 
grain  .30-40  bullet  being  more  uniform  than 
the  .30-30  when  used  on  deer.  In  this  one 
respect  only  does  it  seem  to  me  to  be  superior 
to  the  .30-30  for  deer.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
it  will  drop  a  broadside  deer  any  quicker,  or 
perhaps  so-quick,  as  will  the  .30-30  as  I  have 
found  the  .30-30  to  give  greater  mutilation,  as 
a  rule,  on  deer  than  the  .30-40.  But  if,  as 
sometimes  happens,  one  strikes  a  big  deer 
quartering  say  from  one  hip  through  to  the 
opposite  shoulder,  as  will  sometimes  happen 
in  running  shooting,  then  it  is  that  the  .30-40- 
220  has  it  over  the  .30-30  and  other  cartridges 
of  its  class.  The  220-grain  bullet  will  come 
nearer  reaching  the  vitals  than  the  .30-30  just 
as  some  of  the  old  .40  and  .45  calibre  lead 
bullets  would  be  found  better  than  some  of 
the  soft-point,  small-calibre  bullets  more 
generally  used  these  latter  days  for  deer  shoot- 
ing. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  an  experience  I 
once  had  with  a  large  buck  shot  at  an  estim- 
ated range  of  350  yards  with  a  Remington- 
Hepburn  single-shot  rifle  using  the  paper- 
patched  .40-70-330  Sharps  straight-shell 
cartridge.  The  bullet  shattered  the  left 
hip  bone  and  passed  entirely  through  the 
deer  (he  was  far  above  the  average  size) 
lodging  against  the  skin  of  right  shoulder. 
This  bullet  was  upset  at  the  front  end  back 
for  about  one-third  its  length  and  I  dare  say 
would  have  weighed  within  a  few  grains  of 
standard.  Now  had  this  been  a  .30-30,  or 
some  of  the  3000-ft.  sec.  bullets,  would  it  have 
reached  the  shoulder?  I  doubt  it  very  much. 
Possibly  an  occasional  bullet  of  this  type  might 


have  equalled  the  old  .40-70  but  I  doubt  if  any 
of  the  smokeless  *guns  wifti  their  soft-point 
bullets  would  show  as  uniform  penetration 
under  identical  conditions  as  would  some  of 
our  old  .40  and  45  calibre  bullets.  To  be 
sure  I  realize  penetration  is  not  always  a  test 
of  killing  power.  You  want  a  bullet  that 
ruptures,  or  upsets  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I 
cannot  think  that  one  wants  a  bullet  that  for 
any  reason  flies  to  pieces  too  often,  or  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  vary  greatly  in  penetration. 
I  could  mention  instances  where  some  of  the 
most  popular  small-bores  had  been  found 
deficient  in  this  respect  but  as  others  using  the 
same  guns  have  failed  to  encounter  the  same 
-difficulty  I  will  pass  on. 

I  have  written  considerable  concerning  the 
desirability  of  a  light  weight  rifle  for  deer 
shooting  under  conditions  where  a  heavy 
rifle^  could  not  be  conveniently  carried.  Now 
permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
big-bore  rifles  of  which  we  hear  less  and  less 
as  the  years  go  by.  If  weight  of  rifle  were  not 
an  objection  and  the  range  would  seldom 
be  greater  than  150  yards,  and  I  wanted  what 
we  often  hear  about,  the  real  "Wilderness 
rifle,"  do  you  know  what  I'd  surely  have  and 
tie  to  for  keeps?  It  would  be  the  old  reliable 
1886  Winchester  in  either  .45-70  or  .45-00 
calibre  but  loaded  with  the  old  350  grain 
bullet  first  brought  out  for  the  Old  Centennial 
Winchester.  That  combination  has  killed 
about  everything  in  the  game  line  that  has 
ever  existed  on  the  Western  hemisphere 
(barring  pre-historic  animals^  of  course),  as 
well  as  having  found  plenty  of  admirers  in 
India  and  Africa. 

I  should  use  the  350-grain  bullet,  nothing 
heavier  and  nothing  lighter,  and  DuPont 
No.  80  powder,  or,  if  this  wasn't  in  reach, 
DuPont  No.  1.  Either  are  good  enough. 
Lacking  these,  some  brand  of  good  old  black 
powder  would  be  pressed  into  service  and  I 
sjiould  expect  to  land  my  mowitch  just  as 
regularly  as  in  the  black  powder  days  when 
we  had  but  an  occasional  dream  of  smokeless 
powder  or  greater  than  black-powder  veloci- 
ties. A  good  brand  of  black  powder  then, 
DuPont's,  Hazzards  or  Laflin  and  Rand, 
properly  loaded  behind  a  suitably  lubricated 
cast  bullet  and  the  game  was  ready  for  the 
frying  pan  when  the  rifle  cracked  if  the  man 
behind  the  gun  had  been  looking  straight. 

I  am  pretty  certain  that  I  am  now  laying 
myself  open  to  ridicule,  but  I  might  as  well 
say  it  now  as  any  time  and  have  it  over. 
A  man  is  hardly  considered  a  hunter  unless 
he  uses  the  most  modern  smokeless  g}un, 
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and  while  I  seldom  take  the  same  rifle  in  the 
hills  twice  in  succession,  I  must  say  that  for 
several  years  I  have  used  my  little  j  .38-40 
Winchester,  model  1892,  for  deer  shooting  as 
frequently  as  my  high-power  smokeless  rifles. 
And  it  has  killed  all  the  deer  it  has  been 
uised  on  but  three.  Yes,  three  were  missed 
clean — no  blood  for  which  I  was  thankful, 
Eighteen  were  shot  at.  6ne  of  three  missed 
I  believe,  would  have  been  secured  had  I 
been  usAn^f  one  of  my  .30-30  Winchesters  as 
the  miss,  I  think,  was  duje  to  underestimating 
the  range.  Two  of  the  fifteen  secured  had 
been  shot  previously  by  others,  the  first  of 
these  two"  receiving  a  soft-point  .33  Winches- 
ter close  to  the  heart  which  would  have  killed 
in  a  few  seconds  as  a  bullet  from  the  .33  will 
kill  a  deer  as  surely  and  quickly  as  any  gun  of 
equal  velocity,  its  onlj  fault,  if  fault  it  can 
be  called,  is  it,  in  m\  opinion,  mutilates  a  bit 
unnecessarily.  The  .38-10  dropped  this  deer 
as  it  attempted  to  run  fast  through  thick 
timber  at  about  fifty  yards.  The  other  deer 
(killed  since  this  article  was  started)  had  had 
a  leg  broken  by  another  to  be  killed  later  by 
the  writer  with  a  single  shot  from  the  .38-40. 

Some  will  ridicule,  possibly ,  the  man  who  in 
these  days  of  ultra-high  velocity  rifles  would 
use  such  an  arm  as  a  .38-40  or.  1 1- 10  for  deer 
or  any  other  game,  but  for  much  of  my  hunt- 
ing I'd  fully  as  soon  have  one  of  these  calibers 
— I'm  not  at  all  particular  which —  as  any 
of  our  smokeless  rifles  of  any  make  or  grade; 
and  I  have  said  quite  a  bit  at  different  times 
concerning  the  desirable  features  to  be  found 
in  the  more  modern  rifles.  Where  the  shoot- 
ing is  likely  to  be  at  ranges  beyond  150  yards 
these  two  calibers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  old 
blafck  powder  calibres,  are  entirely  outclassed 
by  the  modern  smokeless  rifles,  but  at  ranges 
not  greater  than  150  yards  there  are  plenty 
of  hunters  using  these  low-velocity  rifles  who 
manage  to  get  their  mowitch  as  frequently 
as  the  high-power  man  shooting  the  more 
powerful  and  far  more  expensive  modern 
cartridges. 

For  moderate  ranges,  the  1892  Winchester 
suits  me  finely  for  deer  shooting.  The  gun, 
while  not  as  light  as  it  might  easily  have  been, 


is  certainly  not  heavy  as  was  its  predecessor 
the  famous  1873  model,  and  is  so  easily  mani- 
pulated and  so  sure  in  action  and  beautiful 
in  design  that  one  cannot  well  help  but  fall 
in  love  with  it.  Its  big  brother,  the  1886 
model,  has  always  been  a  favorite  with  me  and 
if  needing  any  arm  of  its  power  I'd  often  be 
found  in  the  hills  with  one  of  them.  The 
.30-30  for  a  moderate  high-power  suits  me 
well  enough  for  deer  though  a  still  lighter 
weight  arm  using  this  ammunition  would  be 
eagerh  jumped  at  by  the  writer  if  one  were 
placed  on  the  market.  Then,  as  mentioned 
before,  if  a  longer  range  high-power  rifle  was 
needed,  I  know  of  nothing  now  in  reach  that 
would  suit  me  better  than  the  .30-40  box- 
magazine  Winchester  with  the  soft-point 
150-grain  bullet.  Two  other  arms  I  might 
mention  that  for  special  occasions  would  be 
suitable  for  my  use.  One  would  be  the 
Winchester  single  shot  rifle  fitted  with  the 
28-inch  barrel  used  on  the  .30-40  Winchester 
box-magazine  rifle.  Such  an  arm,  of  course, 
the  makers  have  never  offered  us  but  had 
they  turned  out  such  an  arfri,  as  they  easily 
could  have 'done,  there'd  have  been  many 
such  rifles  sold  to  hunters  who  have  balked 
at  the  heavy  weight  .30-40  single  shot — 
the  gun  with  its  No.  3  barrel,  you  know, 
weighs  something  like  nine  and  a  half  pounds 
and  not  many  of  ye  modern  hunters  take 
kindly  to  a  rifle  of  such  excessive  weight 
even  if  it  does  have  the  best  single-shot  action 
in  existence.  The  other  rifle — ,  well,  "there 
aint  no  such  critter"  at  present,  but  if  the 
"whittling  down"  scheme  works,  as  I  fully 
expect  it  will,  I  hope  later  on,  to  show  photos 
of  thesgun  in  this  magazine  as  well  as  give  a 
full  description  of  same.  It  won't  be  exactly 
what  I  would  have  if  it  were  possible  to  build 
from  the  foundation  up,  but  for  the  purpose 
intended  abd  working  on  an  existing  founda- 
tion, I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  little 
arm  I  have  in  mind  will  weigh.,  not  over 
4  34  pounds,  will  equal  practically  its  original 
accuracy  and  will  be,  for  my  purpose,  suffici- 
ently powerful  for  deer  shooting  under  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  expected  to  be 
used.  More  concerning  all  this  when  success 
is  attained.    Until  then,  so-long. 


FIGHTING  IN  THE  AIR 

AVIATEUR  CANADIEN 

THE    Editor  of   this   Department   has  endeavor  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  ups  and 

requested  me  to   relate    somTe    of  mv  downs  ot  an  airman's  life,  both  before  and 

experiences  as  a  war  pilot  for  the  benefit  after  obtaining  the  much  coveted  wings,  the 

of  the  readers  of  Rod  and  Gun.     I    shall  sign  of  the  fully  trained  pilot. 
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The  embro  flier  is  first  grounded  in  the 
theoretical  end  of  the  game,  which  comprises 
a  course  in  the  theory  of  flight,  aeroplane 
construction,  engineering,  meteorology  and 
armament.  None  of  these  subjects  sound 
particularly  interesting,  yet  they  are  all 
necessary  forerunners  of  the  practical  side 
of  the  work  which  follows. 

It  is  a  great  moment  in  one's  life  when 
notice  is  received  to  prepare  for  the  trial 
flight.  If  the  would  be  pilot  comes  through 
this  test  successfully,  he  knows  that  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  that  he  may  in  the  near  future 
be  able  to  take  a  machine  up  by  himself. 

After  three  or  four  hours  dual  training,  made 
up  of  flights  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes' 
duration,  with  an  instructor,  followed  by  a 
serries  of  landing  practices,  the  pupil  is 
usually  declared  ready  for  his  first  solo,  or 
flight  alone. 

If  the  first  flight  comes  off  without  mishap, 
^he  pupil  continues  to  practice  and  as  he 
increases  in  flying  efficiency,  he  is  put  on 
faster  machines  until  finally  he  becomes  able 
to  handle  the  very  fast  scout  or  fighting  planes. 

Next  to  the  actual  flying,  the  most  import- 
ant training  that  the  pilot  receives  is  a  course 
in  aerial  gunnery!.  This  course  lasts  abput 
two  weeks  and  when  it  is  over  the  pilot  knows 
machine  guns  from  A  to  Z.  The  mechan- 
isms of  the  Lewis  and  the  Vickers  machine 
guns  are  first  taught,  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
thorough  drilling  in  their  manipulation,  and 
also  in  target  practice. 

After  gaining  a  fair  amount  of  efficiency  •  in 
manipulating  the  guns  with  the  full  use  of  all 
his  faculties,  the  pilot  is  blind-folded  and  * 
restricted  to  the  use  of  one  hand.  Every 
third  or  fourth  cartridge  in  the  feed  is  doc- 
tored to  cause  a  certain  kind  of  a  jam  in  the 
working  of  t^e  gun.  The  pilot  learns  to 
differentiate  between  these  jams  by  the  sense 
of  touch  alone,  and  to  clear  them  accordingly . 

The  reason  for  this  training  is,  that  when 
in  the  air  the  pilot  cannot  always  see  what 
sort  of  a  jam  has  occurred,  and  he  must  be 
able  to  tell  what  has  gone  wrong  by  feeling. 
0  Moreover,  one  hand  has  always  to  be  on  the 
control  lever  of  the  aeroplane,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  be  able  to  clear  the  jams  with  the 
one  hand  which  is  free. 

Service  ammunition  is  more  faulty  than 
one  might  suppose,  and  the  pilot  who  becomes 
dexterous  enough  to  clear  jams  while  flying 
finds  it  a  distinct  advantage.  To  say  the 
least  it  is  decidedly  annoying  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  a  scrap  and  have  our  guns  sud- 
denly "cut  out."    Misfires  or  slightly  bulged 


cases  can  usually  be  treated  in  a  second,  but 
a  bad  bulge  or  a  separated  case  means  break 
off  from  the  fight  if  you  can  get  away,  which 
may  prove  to  be  extremely  difficult  if  the 
odds  are  against  you. 

In  the  gunnery  course  one  spends  hoars 
firing  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  rounds  at 
hekh  stationary  ap^j  moving  targets,  designed 
to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  an  aeroplane 
in  flight.  This  is  followed  by  firing  from  an 
aeroplane  at  targets  in  the  air.  *The  aerial 
target  which  we  uf>ed  was  suspended  from  a 
balloon. 

No  very  brilliant  scores  were  made,  as  not 
being  experienced  pilots  we  were  afraid  of 
running  into  the  balloon  cable,  so  we  did  our 
practicing  at  long  ran^c. 

One  day  one  of  the  boys  declared  that  he 
was  going  to  fly  close  enough  to  the  target 
to  make  a  good  score.  He  became  so  inter- 
ested in  his  shooting  that  he  forget  all  a(bout 
the  cable,  and  ran  slap  into  it  about  800  feet 
above  the  earth. 

Strange  to  say  the  cable  held,  and  the  ma- 
chine slid  down  it  to  the  ground.  We  pulled 
the  would  be  marksman  out  of  the  wreckage, 
and  on  regaining  consciousness *his  first  words 
were  "What's  my  score?"  No  one  had  the 
courage  to  tell  him  that  he  had  scored  a  suc- 
cession of  goose  eggs. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  gunnery  course  I 
was  sent  to  France  along  with  several  other 
pilots  who  had  been  with  me  throughout  the 
training  in  England.  A  few  days  after  reach- 
ing our  base  depot  we  were  separated,  and 
sent  to  various  squadrons  which  were  in  need 
of  pilots,  there  to  work  out  our  destinies  in  the 
great  struggle  for  existence. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  sent  t<f  the 
crack  fighting  squadron  where  I  was  given 
a  new  machine,  the  first  which  I  could  really 
look  on  as  my  own.  Needless  to  say  it  was  the 
latest  thing  of  its  kind  and  I  was  very  anxious 
to  try  it  out. 

After  I  had  had  a  couple  of  day  sin  Which 
to  become  accustomed  to  my  new  aeroplane, 
for  like  people  each  aeroplanle  has  its  peculi- 
arities one  of  the  older  pilots  escorted  me  to 
my  first  view  of  the  lines.  We  kept  suffici- 
ently to  our  side  to  be  out  of  the  danger  zone, 
and  flew  low,  so  that  I  could  get  an  idea  (&  the 
lay  of  the  country  in  our  particular  sector  of 
the  front.  From  the  height  of  five  thousand 
feet  the  trenches  spread  out  below  like  a  fine 
network  of  ribbons.  I  made  several  trips,  and 
consulted  the  maps  a  good  many  times,  before 
I  could  distinguish  between  our  own  trenches 
and  those  of  the  enemy. 
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The  following  day  I  was  assigned  to  one  of 
the  flights,  and  had  my  first  taste  of  actual 
warfare.  Our  flight  consisted  of  five  ma- 
chines. The  flight  commander  flew  in  the 
lead,  the  other  machines  in  a  close  wedge 
shaped  formation.  We  left  the  ground  at  ten 
a.m.  to  go  on  a  hostile  patrol.  When  we  had 
reached  a  height  of  fourteen  thousand  feet 
our  leader  led  us  across  the  lines  into  hostile 
territory  and  soon  afterwards  I  got  the 
fright  of  my  young  life.  A  Hunarchie  (anti- 
aircraft battery)  opened  up  on  us,  and  the 
high  explosive  shells  began  to  burst  all  around 
us.  One  would  hear  the  explosiom,  see  a  ball 
of  smoke  and  then  the  concussion  would 
cause  the  aeroplane  to  rock.  In  my  inexperi- 
ence I  thought  that  we  must  assuredly  all  be 
blown  to  pieces  before  the  show  endeed. 

This  was  a  littte  treat  that  the  Huns  gave 
us  whenever  we  appeareed  over  tneir  terri- 
tory, and  I  soon  learned  not  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  their  little  joke.  Occasionally  %a 
machine  would  be  brought  down  by  shell 
fire,  but  more  often  they  were  entirely  missed 
or  only  slightly  damaged. 

My  attention  was  so  fully  occupied  in 
keeping  my  plane  in  the  formation  that  I 
had  very  little  time  to  look  around  me.  Like 
all  other  new  pilots  I  had  to  depend  on  my 
comrades  at  first  for.  protection  from  hostile 
aircraft.  It  is  not  long  though  before  one 
de\  elops  eyes  in  the  back  of  one's  head.  ' 

Before  going  up  I  had  been  instructed  to 
stick  with  the  formation  no  matter  what 
happened,  as  the  enemy  were  always  on  the 
lookout  for  stragglers.  Despite  my  best 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  I  lost  the  formation 
at  last,  and  as  the  country  was  all  new  to  me 
I  did  not  know  which  way  to  go  to  get  back 
to  the  aerodrome.  * 

Being  lost  I  headed  West  until  certain  that 
the  lines  were  well  behind  me,  and  then  landed. 
I  discovered  that  I  was  about  forty  miles  from 
home.  I  managed  to  get  lost  twice  more 
in  covering  that  forty  miles  but  finally  got 
home  three  hours  late  for  lunch.  Incident- 
ally I  had  been  reported  as  "missing"  but 
that  little  error  was  soon  rectified. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  I  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  work  of  a  fighting  squadron. 
We  went  on  hostile  patrols  twice  daily, 
weather  permitting,  and  I  obtained  a  great 
deal  of  useful  knowledge  from  discussing 
aerial  tactics  with  the  experienced  members 
ef  the  squadron.  The  squadron's  work  was 
primarily  fighting.  Each  flight  that  went  on 
patrol  was  on  the  look  out  for  enemy  machines, 
tad   a  fight.    Occasionally  our  work  was 


varied  a  little  when  we  would  go  as  an  escort 
to  the  slower  two  seated  machines  which 
were  doing  photographic  work.^ 

A  great  deal  of  strategy  and  generalship 
must  be  displayed  in  successful  aerial  warfare. 
Much  depends  upon  the  flight  leader,  and  no 
light  responsibility  rests  upon  his  shoulders, 
as  he  is  largely  responsible  for  the  members 
of  his  flight.  His  endeavor  is  to  take  the 
enemy  by  surprise,  and  of  course  he  has  to 
guard  against  surprise. 

A  favorite  trick  of  both  sides  was  to  hide 
in  the  sun,  and  suddenly  pounce  on  any 
unwary  enemy  machine  which  happened  to 
come  within  striking  distance.  At  times 
several  machines  would  hide  in  the  sun,  and  a 
single  machine  would  fly  three  thousand  feet 
below  as  a  bait  for  the  enemy.  When  the 
bait  was  attacked  the  machines  which  were 
lying  in  wait  above  would  dive  down,  and 
quite  often  take  the  enemy  completely  by  * 
surprise. 

My  first  scrap  taught  me  more  about 
fighting  than  all  the  theoretical  training 
which  I  had  previously  had.  It  was  only 
the  most  phenomenal  luck  which  pulled  me 
through  that  first  fight  with  a  whole  skin,  as 
I  made  a  couple  of  mistakes  which^in  the 
majority  of  cases  prove  fatal,  but  as  I  said 
before,  all  the  luck  in  the  world  was  mine  that 
day. 

I  had  been  sent  up  to  drive  away  a  Hun 
machine  which  was  doing  artillery  spotting. 
When  I  arrived  at  that  sector  where  the  Hun 
was  reported  to  be  working,  no  machine  was 
in  sight,  so  I  concluded  that  he  had  finished 
his  work  and  had  gone  home.  I  decided  to 
cruise  around  a  little  and  see  if  something 
exciting  might  not  turn  up.  Before  long  I 
sighted  a  machine  about  two  miles  behind  the 
German  lines.  After  looking  around  care- 
fully to  see  if  any  other  enemy  machines 
were  in  the  vicinity,  and  seeing  none,  I 
started  after  the  machine  which  I  had  sighted. 
I  had  not  gone  far,  when  I  heard  the  familiar 
"KAK,  KAK,  KAK,"  of  a  machine  gun,  and 
saw  the  smoke  of  tracer  bullets  too  near  to  be 
comfortable. 

A  Hun  two  seater  had  come  out  of  the  sun, 
and  taken  me  completely  by  surprise.  The 
enemy  machine  was  passing  under  me  and  the 
observer  was  firing  like  mad  at  a  range  of  not 
more  than  fifty  feet.  I  immediately  forgot 
all  I  had  been  told  about  not  attacking  a  two 
seater  without  first  manoeuvering  to  come 
in  on  the  blind  spot,  which  is  the  only  safe 
method  of  attack.  As  I  say,  I  forgot  every- 
thing, and  saw  red;  consequently  turning 
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to  attack  directly  into  the  observer's  line  of 
fire.  It  was  simply  a  contest  to  see  who  would 
score  a  bull  first  and  I  won.  Having  silenced 
the  rear  gun,  I  manoeuvered  for  a  favorable 
position  to  attack  the  pilot,  and 'pressed  both 
firing  levers.  "Kak,  Kak,"  and  both  guns 
jammed  .  at  the  same  time.  When  this 
happened,  I  happened  to  look  up  and  saw 
seven  enemy  scouts  diving  towards  me.  I 
immediately  thought  of  the  old  saying,  "Go 
West,  young  man,  go  West,  and  grow  up  with 
the  country"."  To  think,  was  to  act,  and  you 
can  safely  bet  that  on  the  homeward  journey 
my  machine  exceeded  all  the  known  speed 
limits  of  the  past,  present  and  future.  On 
landing  it  was  discovered  that  my  machine 
4was  literally  riddled  with  bullet  holes,  but- 
fortunately  no  hits  had  scored  in  a  vital 
part.  This  little  experience  impressed  on  me 
the  folly  of  attacking  a  two  seater  in  the  hap- 
hazard style  just  described.    "Never  again." 

I  think  that  I  may  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  aerial  fighting  is  the  most 
exciting  sport  in  the  world.  The  manoeuvers 
are  executed  at  a  speed  of  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour  or  even  more 
at  times.  A  fight  does  not  usually  last  as 
long  as  it  takes  to  tell  about  it  afterwards,  bujt 
while  it  is  on,  things  are  certainlv  moving 
SOME. 

The  main  object  of  course,  is  to  obtain  the 
advantage  of  position,  and  once  that  is  ob- 
tained a  good  shot  can  usually  put  his  oppon- 
ent out  of  action  in  a  very  few  seconds.  Good 
shooting  is  the  keynote  of  success  in  this 
kind  of  fighting.  The  pilot  who  can  accur- 
ately train  his  guns  on  the  enemy  in  the  mini- 
mum of  time  is  the  successful  fighter,  every 
time. 

There  are  two  methods  of  aiming  a  machine 
gun  in  the  air,  namely,  by  using  the  sights, 
or  by  witching  the  trail  of  smoke  from  the 
tracer  bullets  which  are  used,  and  correcting 
the  aim  accordingly. 

The  latter  method  is  the  more  popular 
as  one  can  find  the  target  quicker.  Most 
scraps  take  place  at  ranges  of  from  one  hundred 
feet  to  one  hundred  yards,  which  allows  very 
little  time  for  monkeying  with  sights.  A 
hasty  glance  may  be  taken  over  the  sights  to 
get  the  general  direction  of  the  target,  then  the 
firing  levers  are  pressed,  ajid  the  trails  of 
smoke  from  the  tracers  show  what 
correction  is  necessary.  Of  course,  some 
pilots  stick  to  the  sights,  but  it  is  a  slower 
method. 

The  sights  usually  consist  of  a  large  bead 
in  front,  and  a  very  large  peep  sight  (about 


four  inches  in  diameter)  at  the  rear.  The 
peep  sight  is  marked  off  in  quadrants  and 
certain  position  on  the  dividing  lines  indicate 
the  correct  sighting  for  certain  angles  of 
attack  at'  a  set  speed.  The  idea  is  splendid 
where  time  is  not  at  a  premium,  but  is  too 
slow   for  snap  shooting. 

The  difficulty  of  shooting  accurately  from 
an  aeroplane  may  be  illustrated  by  com- 
parison with  ground  work. 

How  many  marksmen  have  we  can  score 
even  a  small  percentage  of  hits  with  a  rifle, 
when  shooting  at  birds  flying?  The  airman 
is  expected  to  make  a  high  score  on  a  target 
travelling  about  one  hundred  miles  an  hour, 
when  he  is  travelling  at  a  similar  speed  and  at 
any  old  angle  to  the  target.  Consider  the 
mental  gymnastics  which  the  pilot  has  to  go 
through  in  figuring  out  the  correct  lead  for  the 
various  angles  of  attack,  and  at  constantly 
varying  speeds.  Notwithstanding  these  dif- 
ficulties I  have  seen  a  star  man  shoot  his 
opponent  down,,  by  firing  only  five  shots,  the 
engagement  lasting  less  than  that  many 
seconds. 

The  pilots  are  continually  practicing  marks- 
manship at  various  kinds  of  ground  targets. 
The  most  popular  form  of  target  is  a  piece 
of  painted  canvas  cut  to  represent  an  aero- 
plane and  spread  out  on  the  ground.  The 
pilots  dive  at  this  target  from  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  feet,  firing  as  many  rounds 
as  possible  in  the  short  time  which  the  dive 
lasts. 

Our  machines  were  armed  with  two  Vickers 
machine  guns,  mounted  rigidly,  side  by  side, 
on  the  body  of  the  machine,  and  slightly  below 
the  level  of  the  pilot's  eyes.  The  guns  were 
directed  towards  the  target  by  the  pilot  man- 
oeuvring the  machine.  In  other  words  the 
altering  of  the  path  of  flight  of  the  machine 
altered  the  direction  in  which  the  guns  were 
pointing. 

The  guns  synchronized  with  the  propeller, 
so  that  the  bullets  would  not  hit  the  blades. 
This  was  effected  by  means  of  cams  whicn 
prevented  the  guns  firing  whenever  the  pro- 
peller blades  were  passing  in  front  of  the 
muzzles.  The  rate  of  fire  of  each  of  the  guns 
was  about  four  hundred  rounds  per  miniute, 
and  the  guns  fired  singly  or  together  simply 
by  pressing  the  small  firing  levers. 

We  used  the  regular  .303  ammunition,  with 
full  metal  patched  spitzer  bullets.  Every 
third  cartridge  in  the  feed  belts  contained 
a  little  magnesium  in  the  base  of  the  bullet. 
The  magnesium  burns,  leaving  a  small  trail 
of  smole  as  the  bullet  travels  through  the  air, 
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thus  marking  the  flight  of  the  bullet  through 
the  air. 

These  bullets  were  not  very  accurate 
except  at  very  short  range,  still  they  were 
sufficiently  occurate  to  give  one  a  good  idea 
of  where  one's  shots  were  going.  When  a 
tracer  bullet  penetrated  a  gasoline  tank,  it 
set  fire  to  the  contents  and  the  aeroplane 
would  go  down  in  flames.  This  was  a  com- 
mon occurance,  and  I  need  scarcely  add,  was 
dreaded  by  all  airmen.  Our  machines  were 
not  armour  plated  anywhere,  as  plate  meant 
extra  weight,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of 
speed,  and  also  of  performance.  We  were 
not  bothered  to  any  extent  by  trajectory,  as  is 
the  land  sportsman,  as  our  range  seldom 
exceeded  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  and  for  that  distance  our  guns 


shot  flat  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  Huns  used  armour  piercing  bullets  to 
some  extent,  the  object  being  to  damage 
our  engines. 

Flying  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  interest- 
ing branch  of  the  military  service,  and  I  came 
to  that  conclusion  after  having  previously 
served  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery. 
It  may  be  a  short  life,  but  it  is  also  a  merry  one. 
No  other  service  presents  so  much  scope  for 
the  individual  to  develop  himself  and  prove 
his  ability.  The  development  of  flying  is  at 
present  only  in  its  infancy,  but  the  present 
development  indicates  wonderful  possibilities. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  travelling  by  air  will  be  almost  as 
common  as  travelling  by  land. 


EXPERIENCES  WITH  SHOTGUNS 

J.  H.  Ghisholm 


SOME  five  or  six  years  ago,  as  I  was 
wandering  with  my  chum  through  a 
small  patch  of  woods  locally  known  as 
"bald  hill"  looking  for  something  to  shoot  in 
the  line  of  crows  or  other  vermin,  we  came 
suddenly  upon  a  newly  erected  slaughter-house 
situated  among  some  small  spruce  and  alders 
near  the  shore. 

This  was  in  the  middle  of  March  with  the 
snow  still  on  the  ground  aryd  the  trees  near 
the  building  were  literally  black  with  crows. 
There  were  fully  four  hundred  in  sight. 

I  had  a  small  rifle  with  me  at  the  time  and  as 
I  owned  no  shotgun  the  sight  of  so  many  crows 
within  easy  reach  of  home  decided  me  to  buy 
one.  So,  in  May,  I  proceeded  to  buy  the  gun 
I  could  afford  and  not  the  one  that  I  wanted, 
viz:  a  Harrington  &  Richardson  single  barrel 
12  gauge. 

I  knew  very  little  about  shotguns  at  that 
time  and  even  less  about  the  ammunition 
so  took  anything  that  the  dealer  offered 
for  a  start. 

Poor  success  fell  to  my  lot  at  first  as  there 
seemed  to  be  something  wrong  with  both  the 
gun  and  the  load.  Very  often  I  undershot 
when  the  bird  seemed  to  be  fairly  centered.  I 
finally  discovered  that  the  gun  had  too  much 
drop,  being  3%  inches  at  the  butt  with  a  13 
inch  pull. 

Next  came  the  load.  I  had  been  using 
Kynock  shells  loaded  with  3  drams  and  one 
ounce  No.  6  chilled.  I  made  a  frame  4  by  4 
feet  and  covered  it  with  cheap  wall  paper, 


white  side  out,  measured  off  forty  yards  and 
started  in. 

Those  Kynock  shells  gave  very  poor  results, 
averaging  about  35  per  cent  in  the  30  inch 
circle  at  40  yards.  Why? 

A  copy  of  "Guncraft"  coming  about  this 
time  gave  me  the  reason. 

The  English  shells  were  loaded  to  give  a 
velocity  of  1050  feet  per  second  with  3  drams 
bulk  and  one  and  one-eighth  ounces  of  shot. 
Therefore  with  but  one  ounce  of  shot  the 
velocity  would  be  higher. 

Having  a  few  "Arrow"  shells  left,  these  were 
next  tried.  The  load  was  three  and  one- 
fourth  drams  DuPont  and  one  and  one-eighth 
ounces  of  No..  6  chilled  shot.  The  results 
were  about  the  same  as  the  Kynock  shells. 
The  reason  was  too  much  velocity. 
-  Next  came  "Nitro  Club"  shells  loaded  with 
3  drams  of  DuPont  and  one  and  one-eighth 
ounces  of  6's  chilled.  These  were  better, 
averaging  about  55  per  cent,  but  like  all  shells 
that  I  ever  used  loaded  with  DuPont  the 
velocity  was  too  high  for  best  results  in  the 
ordinary  gun. 

Best  results  were  secured  with  "Remington" 
shells  loaded  with  3  drams  powder  and  one 
and  one-eighth  ounces  of  6  chilled  shot. 
These  gave  a  60  per  cent,  pattern,  and  fairly 
even.  I  tried  a  few  trap  loads  of  24  grains 
Ballistite  and  one  and  one-fourth  ouinces  of 
sevens  and  one-half,  chilled.  These  averaged 
about  64  per  cent.  One  shot  with  this  load, 
was  extremely  close.    I  somehow  swung  off 
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satisfied  with  anything  but  the  BEST. 

Eventually  you  will  shoot  the  PARKER.    Why  not  now  ? 

Send  for  catalogue  and  free  booklet  about  20  bore  guns. 

PARKER  BROS.,  M^ekeSun  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

New  York  Salesrooms,  25  Murray  St. 
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the  target  at  the  instant  of  firing,  which  put 
the  pattern  so  far  to  one  side  as  to  leave  room 
for  only  three  fourths  of  the  30  inch  circle, 
and  in  this  three-fourths  of  the  circle  were 
contained  75  per  cent  of  the  shot  pattern. 

Thus,  I  found  that  the  lower  the  velocity 
the  closer  and  evener  the  pattern. 

A  Mr.  Richmond,  writing  to  the  "National 
Sportsman"  about  this  time  had  this  to  say 
in  regard  to  testing  your  gun."  Try  your  gun 
at  40  yards  on  the  cover  of  a"National  Sports- 
man" usmg  one  and  one-eighth  ounces  of  No. 
6  chilled  shot.  The  gun  that  puts  15  on  the 
cover  and  10  through  the  magazine  is  a  good 
one.    Not  every  gun  will  do  it." 

Of  course  I  had  to  try  that  also  so  I  secured 
several  pieces  of  cardboard  the  size  of  the 
"National  Sportsman"  to  shoot  at  as  I  think 
too  much  of  the  magazines  to  destroy  them. 

With  the  Remington  shells  and  $  drams 
powder  and  one  and  one-eighth  ounces  of 
Number  6  chilled  shot,  this  gun  averaged  15 
pellets  on  the  paper  and  later  when  tried  for 
penetration  on  the  magazine,  about  one  half 
of  the  pellets  went  completely  through  it. 

One  trial  with  "Nitro  Club"  shells  loaded 
with  24  grains  Ballistite  and  one  and  one- 
eighth  ounces  of  number  5  chilled  shot,  gave 
17  pellets  on  the  same  target. 

I  measured  many  of  the  shots  at  crows  on 
trees  also  and  a  great  many  were  killed  at 
35  to  40  yards  and  a  few  at  longer  ranges. 

Incidentally  I  might  say  that  the  total 
number  killed  that' summer  was  37.  They 
were  very  tame  and  very  rarely  flew  over 
fifty  yards  when  fired  upon.  These  were  all 
shot  in  spare  time,  evenings,  holidays,  etc. 
One  Saturday  evening  between  six  o'clock  and 
nine,  I  killed  8  of  the  black  rascals  and  would 
have  killed  more  if  the  shells  had  held  out. 

Of  course,  other  shooters  got  their  share 
also.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  the 
crows  were  thinned  out  and  finally  became 
so  wary  that  I  have  only  killed  one  in  the  last 
year  and  that  with  a  Stevens  Favorite  .22 
long  rifle  at  125  measured  yards. 

We  don't  look  for  much  in  a  cheap  gun  and/ 
I  think  this  was  an  exceptionally  good  one.  I 
fired  about  400  shells  through  it  without  doing 
the  gun  any  harm  and  when  I  sold  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  too  crooked  stock,  it  was  as  tight 
as  when  new. 

I  also  loaded  some  of  the  "Arrow"  shells 
by  hand  with  3  drams  Deadshot  bulk  smoke- 
less and  the  only  shot  I  had  on  hand  at  the 
time,  "BB's."  These  were  used  on  game  only 
and  gave  better  results  and  less  recoil  than 
any  factory  loads  tried.    Once  I  killed  two 


cranes  with  one  shot  at  about  70  yards  with 
this  load.  These  shells  were  loaded  as 
follows — U.M.C.  No.  33  primer,  3  drams 
Deadshot,  one  homemade  card  wad,  one 
Winchester  three  eighths  inch  white  felt, 
another  card  wad,  one  and  one-eighths  ounces 
"BB's"  card  wad,  and  a  one-eighth  inch 
square  crimp. 

After  disposing  of  this  gun  my  mind  grad- 
ually turned  to  the  smaller  gauge  until  -1 
finally  purchased  an  Iver  Johnson  28  gauge 
single  gun.  I  had  read  much  about  the 
wonderful  results  secured  with  the  smaller 
gauges,  how  they  equalled  'and  sometimes 
exceeded  the  performance  of  a  12  gauge,  etc., 
and  was  somewhat  surprised  on  trying  this 
one  to  find  that  it  did  not  equal  the  12  I  had 
just  described.  The  gun  fitted  perfectly,  14 
inch  pull  and  two  and  three  fourths  inches 
drop,  with  a  rather  high  comb  but  rather  butt 
heavy. 

This  was  remedied  by  removing  the  butt 
plate  and  boring  out  the  stock  until  the 
balance  was  correct. 

Next  I  tried  it  on  a  target  and  found  the 
shot  balled  badly,  there  being  a  hole  like  a 
bullet  hole  near  the  top  and  another  near  the 
bottom  in  the  right  hand  corner,  with  some 
few  scattering  shot  between. 

Examination  of  the  chamber  showed  that 
the  cone,  instead  of  being  a  straight  taper  was 
somewhat  concaved  with  a  sharp  raised  butt 
where  it  joined  the  barrel.  

Af terthis  was  removed  and  the  cone  polished, 
the  gun  shot  better  but  not  very  much  better. 
The  next  step  was  to  measure  the  shell,  which 
was  two  and  one  half  inches  long  and  the 
shell  chamber  was  two  and  seven  eighths  with 
a  three  eighths  cone. 

So,  being  something  of  a  mechanic,  I  made 
a  bushing  of  hard  brass  to  fit  the  forward  part 
of  the  chamber  and  properly  tapered  for  the 
cone  and  drove  this  tightly  into  the  chamber 
to  fill  the  gap  ahead  of  the  shell  leaving 
about  one  thirty  second  inch  clearance  after 
the  shell  was  opened  out  and  so  taper  into 
the  bushing  where  the  cone  should  be. 

After  reaming  and  polishing  the  bushing, 
the  gun  was  again  tried  and  was  found  to 
shoot  fairly  even  but  not  close  enough.  As  I 
could  not  procure  the  shells  I  wanted 'the  next 
best  were  tried,  being  Winchester  Repeater, 
loaded  with  one  and  three  fourths  drams  of 
black  powder  and  five"  eighths  ounce  of  number 
8  soft  shot.  Also  some  Nitro  Club  shells 
loaded  with  one  and  three  fourths  Du  Pont 
bulk,  and  five  eighths  ounce  of  number  6 
chilled  shot. 
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IN  APRIL— .32  SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC 

TOURING  the  war,  we  had  to  stop  making  the  Savage  Automatic  Pistol  so 
^  as  to  concentrate  on  making  Lewis  Machine  Guns. 

"The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,"  you  know.  Your  national 
safety  was  more  important  than  your  safety  as  individuals. 

So  you  patriotically  and  cheerfully  went  without,  or  bought  such  pistols  as 
you  could  get  for  your  temporary  personal  protection,  just  as  you  went  with- 
out sugar  and  meat  and  wheat,  and  ate  all  sorts  of  queer  substitutes. 

Now  that  all  is  over.  You  can  eat  what  you  want,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
get  the  genuine  ten-shot  Savage  Automatic  Pistol  from  your  dealer  toward 
the  end  of  April. 


Also  makers  of  Lewis  Automatic  Machine  Guns. 
Light  Ordnance,  Military,  High  Power  and  Small 
Caliber  Sporting  Rifles,  Automatic  Pistols  and  Ammu- 
nition. Motor  Car  and  Truck  Pressed  Steel  Frames, 
Parts,  Transmissions,  Axles,  etc. 


Savaqe  Arms  Corporation 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Sharon,  Pa.     New  York  City     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Try  Marble  s  oil 


Gun  experts  say  that  no  other 
equals  Marble's  Nitro  Solvent  Oil  for 
cleaning.  lubricating,  polishing.  It  keeps 
guns  and  rifles  in  perfect  condition — lock, 
stock  and  barrel.  Dissolves  the  residue  of 
all  black  and  smokeless  powders,  including 
Cordite.  Acts  instantly — stops  corrosive 
action — positively  removes  and  prevents 
rust  and  cuts  off  dirt  and  gum. 

It's  an  absolute  necessi'-'  to  every  gun  owner. 
2-or.  bottle  25c;  6-oz.  cat»05c.  Postage  10c  extra. 
Direct  by  mail  if  your  dealer  hasn't  it.  Write  today 
for  free  trial  bottle.  Mention  your  dealer's  name  Ask 
Cor  catalog.  Marble's  60  Specialties  for  Sportsmen. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 
581  Delta  Are.  154      Gladstoae,  Mich. 


DECOYS 

THAT 

REALLY 


DECOY. 

P  :  :  I  l  1  vIvLLVRD.  aeg  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
On  your  hunting  trip  take  along  Mason's  Decoys — 
perfect  in  shape  and  coloring.  They  bring  down  the 
game  everytime 

ASK  FOR   MASON'S  AND  GET  MASON'S. 
We  manufacture  all  species — Crow,    Duck.  Swan, 
Snipe  and  Geese — in  several  grades. 

Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue — It's  Free. 

Mason's  Decoy  Factory 

590  Milford  and  P.  M.  R   R.  vtrnlr  MicF 


The  Schultze  Gunpowder  Company  Ltd. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SCHULTZE  &  LIGHTNING 

GUNPOWDERS 

The  Company  desire  to  inform  the 
Sporting  Public  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Company  is  entirely  British. 

The  Shareholders  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Directors  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Employees  are  ALL  BRITISH 

The  SCHULTZE  Powders  were  the 
first  SMOKELESS  SPORTING 
POWDERS  made  in  England,  and 
have  been  manufactured  since 
1869  at  the  Company^  Works  in 
Hampshire.  Sportsmen  may  there- 
fore continue  to  use  the  SCHULTZE 
GUNPOWDER  COMPANY'S 
products  with  the  knowledge  that 
by  so  doing  they  are  supporting 
a  purely  British  Industry. 

WORKS- Eyeworth  and  Redbridge,  Hants,  England 
HEAD  OFFICES :40,  New  Broad  St..  London.  E.G. 
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The  number  8  shot  did  the  best  work  of  any 
tried  but  at  the  best  the  pattern  was  too  open 
averaging  about  35  per  cent  in  a  24  inch  circle 
at  30  yards.  A  better  gun  would  do  better 
but  no  more  small  gauge  guns  for  me.  A  12 
or  larger  will  be  my  choice  in  the  future. 

In  closing  would  say  that  if  Mr.  Landis  had 
been  here  when  the  crows  were  plenty  he 
would  have  had  his  fill  of  shooting  with  any 
weapon  as  you  could  get  any  desired  shot 
from  15  yards  to  500  and  lots  of  them.  Now 
however,  the  crows  are  gone  and  my  gun 
cabinet  is  therefore  minus  a  shotgun  but  still 
contains  a  Ross  .303,  a  Stevens  Favorite  .22 
long  rifle,  and  a  single  shot  target  pistol  made 
by  myself  from  a  Hamilton  No.  27  rifle  of  .22 
calibre. 


If  the  Editor  ever  forgives  me  I  will  send 
in  a  description  of  the  pistol,  how  it  was  made 
and  show  a  snap  shot  of  pistol  and  target  with 
the  distance,  ammunition,  etc. 

(Note, — I  would  be  very  glad  to  receive 
this  description  and  targets,  and  also,  about 
that  crow  shooting,  you  ought  to  try  a  scope 
sighted  .25  calibre  rifle  if  you  ever  get  the 
chance.  It  will  make  even  crows  most 
mighty  exclusive  and  particular  about  the 
common  people  that  are  allowed  to  approach 
within  shooting  distance.  I  always  did  take  a 
large  amount  of  enjoyment  out  of  landing  an 
86  grain  bullet  on  an  old  crow  that  was 
yelling  at  me  at  what  he  imagined  was  a  per- 
fectly safe  range. — Editor.) 


TEACHING  FRIEND  WIFE  TO  SHOOT 

R.  H.  Davidson 


TEACHING  my  wife  to  shoot  a  small 
calibre  rifle  has  been  one  of  the  pleasures 
of  my  hobby.  Said  hobby  is  known  as 
"Gundesitis."  My  father  who  was  nearly  as 
fond  of  the  rifle  as  myself  diagnosed  my  case  as 
such.  My  wife  fully  believing  his  diagnosis 
correct  therefore  had  faith  in  my  teachings  in 
how  to  hit  a  distant  target  and  hit  it  often. 
Being  very  fond  of  small  bore  shooting  myself 
there  was  no  reason  why  my  better  half  could 
not  help  to  increase  this  pleasure  so  forthwith 
her  ladysliip  broke  into  the  game.  The  first 
weapon  used  was  a  Winchester  single  shot, 
open  sights  (unadjustable)  and  using  the 
Long  cartridge.  Truly  not  a  very  good  com- 
bination to  start  with  but  nevertheless  the 
little  arm  was  much  more  accurate  than  her 
holding  showed  on  the  paper.  At  the  begin- 
ning many  a  bullet  had  an  uncanny  way  of 
eluding  the  target  entirely.  Said  target 
being  six  inches  square  at  25  yards.  At  last 
one  day  one  of  the  many  ten  shot  strings 
decided  to  all  stay  on  the  paper  and  from  that 
on  they  were  always  to  be  found  and  the  dis- 
persion was  noticeably  smaller  from  day  to 
day  until  the  little  Winchester  and  its  open 
sights  were  outclassed  by  its  pupil. 

The  next  stage  was  started  with  a  Savage 
repeater  with  Lyman  tang  peep  and  combina- 
tion bead  foresight.  This  combination  with 
the  use  of  a  sling  to  aid  holding  improved  the 
groups  on  the  standard  25  yard  target  with  one 
inch  bull  and  half  inch  centre  until  the  scores 
began  to  creep  up  toward  50  and  60  and  an 
occasional  string  of  ten  shots  totalling  70. 


The  stock  of  the  Savage  being  a  trifle  too  long 
further  progress  would  be  up  hill  work  and 
discouraging,  and  not  wishing  to  shorten  this 
stock  as  it  fitted  me  snug  and  had  just  the 
right  feel  I  purchased  a  Ross  single  shot 
to  complete  the  course.  This  arm  was  cut 
down  in  the  stock  to  measure  12%  inches 
from  trigger  to  butt-plate.  This  alteration 
with  the  addition  of  a  substantial  sling  strap 
insured  comfort,  which  by  the  way  is  I  believe 
one  of  the  most  desirable  points  in  any  arm. 
The  Ross  is  equipped  with  a  small  rear  apera- 
ture  sight  mounted  just  to  rear  of  bolt  on 
back  end  of  receiver.  To  finish  it  off  the 
regular  square  block  foresight  was  taken  off 
and  a  Lyman  aperture  globe  sight  substituted. 
This  made  as  nice  a  combination  as  could  be 
wished  for  and  I  advised  my  wife  if  she 
couldn't  still  progress  to  the  extent  of  knock- 
ing the  bullseye  full  of  holes  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  practice  she  was  a  hopeless  case. 
This  added  determination  on  her  part  and 
practice  started  in  earnest.  Both  being  fond 
of  the  outdoors  no  better  way  of  enjoying  it 
could  be  imagined  than  a  hike  for  fifteen 
minutes  to  our  private  range  with  a  hotly 
contested  competition  or  two  run  off  before 
returning.  A  few  lessons  on  sight  adjustment 
were  given  and  the  fundamental  principals  for 
making  each  adjustment,  such  as  finding  the 
zero  and  why  each  movement  of  rear  sight 
would  move  our  shot  on  the  paper  just  the 
amount  we  wished.  Shooting  was  started 
from  the  first  from  the  prone  position  the 
pupil  being  taught  the  use  of  the  sling.  I 
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The  Pleasure 
Of  a  Perfect 
Canoe 


is  appreciated  by  all  who  love  the  delightful  recreation  and  ^ 
sport  of  canoeing.   The  craft  should  be  light,  strong,  com- 
fortable, and  so  designed  and  constructed  that  it  glides 
over  the  water  with  ease,  speed  and  smoothness. 

Chestnut  Canoes 

embody  all  of  these  desirable  features.  They  are  easy  to 
paddle  and  manage.  They  are  built  of  the  very  best  cedar 
that  grows  and  over  all  is  the  famous  Chestnut  canvas 
covering — filled  with  our  secret  composition  that  defies 
wear,  heat,  cold  and  water. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET— "The  Chestnut  Canoe  is  the  Craft  for  You". 
Write  today  for  our  illustrated  booklet  showing  all  styles  and  sizes. 

Chestnut  Canoe  Co.,  Limited,  Box  445,  Fredericton,  N.B. 
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We  furnish  Knock  - 

Down  and  in 
various  stages  of 
completion, 

Launches, 

Cruisers, 

Auxiliary 
Yachts, 

Work -Boats, 

and  Hulls  for 
Outboard  Motors. 


Have  ready  for  shipment  finished  hulls  from 
16  ft.  to  28  ft.,  also  some  launches  complete 
with  engine  installed  ready  to  run. 


Robertson  Bros. 


Foot  of 
Bay  St. 


Hamilton 
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1.    Mrs.  D  turning  out  her  first  95  x 
2.,   Ross  .32  single  shot:  Mrs.  D.'s  target  at  95  and  my  own  making  it  a  tie. 


firmly  believe  it  wrong  to  start  a  beginner  in 
with  any  calibre  rifle  from  any  other  position 
as  their  holding  is  too  faulty  to  allow  any 
chance  of  calling  their  shots,  and  until  they 
can  call  every  shotasitis  marked  any  adjust- 
ment of  the  sight  to  correct  the  error  is  useless. 

After  becoming  fairly  proficient  in  calling 
the  shot,  practice  and  the  expenditure  of 
ammunition  was  started  and  every  box  of 
fifty  rounds  showed  an  improvement  of  the 
groups.  It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  here 
to  give  any  details  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  teaching  any  one  to  shoot  straight  as  there 
are  many  better  qualified  than  I  at  this  game, 
but  merely  to  show  the  pleasure  ^ne  can 
derive  in  teaching  someone  else  who  is  inter- 
ested and  becomes  more  so  the  further  they 
advance.  My  wife  taking  up  this  sport  has 
added  enjoyment  to  it  for  me  especially  after 
she  developed  into  a  V,0  per  cent.  shot.  I 
advised  her  toward  the  beginning  she  would 
never  make  90  per  cent.  I  have  since  had 
to  retract  this  statement.    Not  only  retract 


it  but  admit  defeat  at  her  hands.  The  snap- 
shot of  targets  herewith  shows  a  95  turned  out 
by  her  in  our  last  shoot  and  yours  truly  had  to 
get  down  to  business  to  save  being  disgraced 
entirely.  The  best  that  could  be  turned  out  on 
this  occasion  was  a  tie.  I  am  not  citing  this 
as  phenomenal  shooting  as  note  the  scores 
of  several  women  contestants  in  the  indoor 
small  bore  matches  for  1918  published  in 
ARMS  AND  THE  MAN  of  better  than  90 
percent  turned  out  for  twenty  strings  of  10 
shots.  Mrs.  D.  says  she  can  do  it.  I  fully 
believe  she  can.  Here  is  where  more  of  the 
competitive  spirit  showed  itself,  and  it  is 
this  spirit  that  makes  any  sport  what  it 
should  be.  Some  of  you  old  gun  cranks  who 
have  a  wife  who  is  not  gun  shy,  take  her  out 
some  day  and  introduce  her  to  the  .22,  coach 
her  along  until  she  understands  its  habits  and 
let  her  take  up  either  the  target  or  shooting  small 
game  as  she  desires  and  you  will  more  than 
likely  find  a  willing  scholar  and  your  time  well 
spent. 
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DOMINION 


HIGH  GUN 
PREMIER 


ARROW 
NITRO  CLUB 


SELBY  LOADS 

CHALLENGE  GRADE 
SUPERIOR  GRADE 


YiBLACK  SHELLS 


FIELD 
RECORD 

y&NCff£STER 


WHEN  you  go  to  the  traps  or  into  the  game 
covers  for  a  day's  sport  you  use  the  shell 
which  experience  has  taught  you  is  best 
adapted  to  your  needs.  To  get  the  best  results 
you  stick  to*  your  favorite  shell  just  as  you  do  to 
your  favorite  gun. 

You  should  be  just  as  careful  about  the  powder  that 
this  shell  contains. 

That  the  powder  plays  an  important  part  in  your 
shooting  is  obvious.  In  this  connection  you  can't 
do  better  than  select  and  stick  to 

HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDER 

The  next  time  that  you  buy  shells  look  on  the  top 
wad  for  the  name  Infallible  as  well  as  on  the  base 
for  the  name  of  the  shell.  You  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  shells  loaded  with  either  one 
of  these  powders  for  they  are  found  in  any  one  of 
the  thirteen  standard  shells  listed  here. 

Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder  can  be  relied  upon  to 
give  you  the  same  service  at  all  times.  Its  qualities  are  not 
affected  by  time  or  weather  conditions  and  it  will  always  give 
high  velocity,  light  recoil  and  even  patterns. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

35  W.  10th  St. 
Wilmington     ,  Delaware 
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AJAX 
CLIMAX 
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PROS  AND  CONS  ( 

A.  A. 

THERE  are  many  rifle  men  throughout  the 
country  who  are  interested  in  the  30 
Newton  on  account  of  its  wonderful  ballis- 
tics, and  occasionally  some  "crank"  who  is  not 
"crank"  enough  will  write  up  a  small  article 
but  will  not  go  into  details  enough  about  his 
experiences  so  that  some  other  "crank"  can 
benefit  thereby,  and  as  the  writer  has  been  a 
gun  "crank"  for  years,  and  has  had  consider- 
able experience  with  the  30  Newton  I  will  try 
to  give  the  brother  sportsmen  a  few  of  my 
experiences  with  same. 

The  following  remarks  are  not  written  with 
favor  or  malice,  I  am  simply  stating  facts  as  I 
have  found  them. 

About  a  year  ago  I  purchased  a  30  Newton 
rifle  with  24  inch  barrel  along  with  100  cart- 
ridges for  same.1  My  first  trouble  arose  with 
the  bolt  binding,  it  would  not  work  freely,  and 
would  not  throw  out  the  shells,  so  I  took  the  gun 
to  a  friend  who  is  a  Sergeant  in  the  army  and  a 
bolt  action  expert.  He  scraped  the  parts  with 
a  small  fine  file,  then  took  a  piece  of  fine  emery 
cloth  and  after  filling  same  with  brass  he 
polished  up  the  rough  parts.  He  then  whittled 
out  a  pine  stick  and  with  powdered  pumice 
stone  polished  some  more  and  after  more  pol- 
ishing with  the  stick  of  wood  only  and  giving 
parts  a  coating  of  vaseline  the  bolt  worked 
very  well  as  the  vaseline  keeps  the  parts  from 
cutting  and  causes  the  wearing  surface  to 
wear  smooth,  as  the  Chrome  Venadium  Steel 
is  soft  and  will  cut  easily,  I  also  found  that 
by  rounding  off  the  bottom  corner  of  shell 
extractor  with  a  file  would  let  the  shells  feed 
up  more  freely  into  the  chamber  when  using 
magazine,  which  by  the  way  holds  three  and 
one  in  the  barrel  makes  four. 

The  next  thing  I  discovered  was  that  the 
firing  pin  did  not  protrude  far  enough  through 
the  bolt  head  which  I  easily  remedied  by 
adjusting  the  nut  on  the  rear  of  bolt.  The 
firing  pin  should  protrude  3-64  inches. 
Next  thing  I  did  was  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  sights  to  my  own  ideas,  as  I  like  the 
regulation  military  sights,  so  I  took  off  the 
front  bead  and  put  on  a  straight  thin  sight. 
I  then  took  off  the  non-elevating  rear  sight  and 
put  on  a  250  Savage  rear  sight  which  gives 
elevation  and  windage,  and  at  the  same  time 
increases  my  sight  base  2lA  inches,  I  don't 
like  a  peep  sight  as  they  are  continually  in  the 
way  and  will  get  "jimmed"  sooner  or  later. 
Next  I  went  out  to  try  her  out  and  after 
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sighting  up  found  her  extremely  accurate,  and 
as  for  power  I  shot  a  rock  as  big  as  a  man's 
head  and  it  just  naturally  pulverized  it, 
Next  I  found  trouble  with  the  ammunition 
which  was  some  of  the  early  stock  which 
had  poor  primers,  and  just  20  out  of 
the  100  failed  to  explode,  which  Mr. 
Newton  offered  to  exchange  for  good  ones. 
Next  thing  I  did  was  to  send  and  get 
a  complete  set  of  Newton's  reloading  tools, 
which  work  fine  in  every  respect,  for  the 
shells  after  being  fired  several  times  and  the 
neck  only  needing  resizing  they  fit  perfectly 
into  chamber  being  easily  extracted.  The 
chambers  of  these  rifles  are  not  all  the  same 
size  for  I  tried  to  put  one  of  my  reloaded  shells, 
in  another  rifle  and  it  would  not  go  in  being 
maybe  1-10,000  inches  difference.  I  also  got 
a  supply  of  Newton's  172  grain  bullets, 
some  No.  9  primers,  and  after  going  through 
a  lot  of  red  tape  and  paying  25  cents  I  finally 
got  a  permit  to  buy  powder,  then  I  got  a  set 
of  miners'  gold  scales  and  after  having  them 
tested  I  proceeded  to  "load  up"  which  I  did 
by  using  673^  grains  of  Du  Pont  Improved 
Military  Rifle  powder  No.  15.  This  is  the 
best  maximum  load  possible  with  any  powder 
now  manufactured  and  with  the  172  grain 
bullet  gives  a  muzzle  velocity  of  3100  f.s. 
The  factory  "load  is  72  grains  No.  13  but  this 
powder  cannot  be  bought  by  the  retailer, 
the  172  grain  Newton  bullets  by  actual 
weight  run  all  the  way  from  172  to  175  aver- 
aging about  174  grains. 

Next  thing  I  did  was  to  try  her  out  on  the 
600  yard  range  with  a  standard  20  inch  bull, 
I  sighted  her  up  with  factory  loads  and  after 
firing  3  sighting  shots  put  three  straight  in  the 
bull,  I  then  switched  off  to  my  own  loads  to 
see  how  accurate  they  were,  and  I  put  4 
straight  in  the  bull  so  I  reckoned  that  was 
good  enough  and  went  home  well  pleased.  I 
have  not  tried  her  on  a  longer  range  than  600 
yards,  but  feel  confident  that  she  is  extremely 
accurate  at  any  and  all  ranges,  By  the  way, 
the  Springfield  sounds  like  a  pop-gun  along- 
side of  her. 

For  those  who  load  their  own  shells  the 
following  "dope"  is  intended: — With  the  150 
grain  bullet  a  maximum  charge  of  71  grains 
No.  15  will  give  a  \elocity  of  3250  f.s.  And 
with  the  172  grain  bullets  the  following: — 67 H 
grains  No.  10  will  gi\e  a  muzzle  velocity  of 
3100  f.s.  and  50  to  60  grains  No.  16  will  give 
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Dent's  Condition  Pills 


A  marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  al  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty. with  harsh  staring  coat,  materated  eyes  and  high  colored 
urine.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  their*  for  distemper,  mange,  eczema  and 
debilitating  diseases  You  will  notice  the  difference  after  a  few  doses. 
At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents.  The  Dent  Medicine  Company, 
Toronto,  Canada  and  Newburgh,  NY.  A  practical  treatise  on  dogs 
and  their  training,  16(  pp  fully  illustrated  mailed  for  10c  to  all  customers. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agt.  Reid  Newfoundland  Company.  ST.  JOHN'S.  NEWFOUNDLAND 


HAND  CAST  BULLETS 

And  hand  loaded  shells  are  almost  invariably  used  by  expert  shooters. 
They  give  more  accurate  results  than  factory  loaded  ammunition,  and  the 
saving  in  cost  is  considerable.  Every  evening  you  spend  reloading  with 
pleasure  and  profit  will  release  an  ammunition  worker  needed  to  help  end 
the  war.  Write  to-day  and  send  us  the  name  and  caliber  of  your  rifle  or 
revolver. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

264  MEADOW  STREET  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


Manufacturers  to 

HI8  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  V. 


THE  GRE  A  T 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  "  We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARD  Y 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


"DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel  hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 


THE 


IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.    All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 

Eerts  whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
ave  been  awarded.    Length  9-ft.,  weight  b\i  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  b%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.    All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 

PRICE  Rod,  with  two  tops,  $39.90  net.    If  in  Bamboo  protector  case  to 

carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,    $4.66  extra  net. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc. ,$1.16  net  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS— The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto, 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
13/4.  per  doz.  or  $3.32,  9-ft.  17/4  per  doz.  or  $4.32  net 

Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 
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all  the  way  from  2800  to  3100  f.s.  and  35  to 
50  grains  No.  18  will  give  all  the  way  from 
2000  to  2700  f.s.  this  making  a  nice  load  for 
deer  and  similar  small  game,  if  the  150  grain 
service  bullet  is  used  with  these  loads  the  m. 
v.  will  be  slightly  higher  and  the  breach 
pressure  will  be  slightly  lower.  The  full  load 
is  much  too  powerful  for  ordinary  game  and 
is  intended  only  for  long  range  or  Kadiak 
"Brownies"  or  similar  large  bear.  During 
these  war  times  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  No. 
15  powder  in  some  localities,  therefore  the 
Nos.  10,  16,  or  18  powders  will  have  to  do. 
The  bullets  may  also  be  hard  to  get  though  I 
understand  the  Newton  Co.,  have  lots  on  hand. 
If,  however,  the  shooter  uses  the  150  grain 
service  bullet  and  wishes  to  make  a  soft  point 
of  same  for  game  it  can  easily  be  done  by 
taking  a  pair  of  sharp  pliers  and  cutting  around 
the  jacket  3-16  inches  from  point  and  break- 
ing off  jacket  there.  This  will  leave  a  small 
tit  of  lead  core  sticking  out  which  can  be 
pounded  back  with  the  side  of  pliers  into  a 
round  nose.  This  makes  an  excellent  soft 
point  for  they  will  not  go  through  a  pine  tree 
15  inches  thick  which  proves  that  they 
expand  properly  upon  impact.  In  doing 
this  be  sure  to  make  the  point  round  so  that 
shell  will  slip  readily  into  chamber. 

f  Another  trouble  I  found  was  in  the  set  trigger. 
It  would  not  stay  set,  so  I  had  an  expert  gun- 
smith fix  it  for  me  by  working  over  the  back 
of  set  trigger,  for  it  could  not  come  back  far 
enough,  I  have  heard  of  others  who  have  had 
this  trouble,  while  others  claim  that  when 
they  tried  to  set  the  trigger  the  gun  would 
go  off.  Of  course  the  set  trigger  is  only 
intended  for  very  fine  or  long  shots  and  not 
for  quick  shots  at  game. 

Then  the  last  but  not  the  least  trouble 
arose  with  the  stock  which  was  made  of  very 
soft  wood,  and  as  the  recoil  of  yris  rifle  is 
similar  to  the  405  Winchester  it  drove  the 
rear  tang  on  top  back  into  the  comb,  also 
splitting  in  between  the  trigger  and  magazine. 
To  remedy  this  I  put  in  a  few  pieces  of  paste- 
board between  recoil  lug  and  niche  in  stock 
in  front  of  receiver  to  take  up  the  lost  motion. 
This  is  the  point  that  takes  all  the  thrust 
of  the  recoil,  and  is  situated  where  the  maga- 
zine cover  screws  in  underneath.  This 
helped  all  right  for  a  few  shots  but  my  troubles 
were  not  over,  for  that  part  of  stock  that 
takes  all  the  recoil  let  go  splitting  off  and 
slipping  backwards,  and  the  only  remedy  for 
this  is  a  new  stock  which  I  can  get  from  the 
factory  for  $4.00,  ready  to  put  on  but  the 
outside  unfinished  or  varnished,  in  ordering 
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same  I  ordered  a  piece  of  steel  put  in  behind 
and  wider  than  the  thrust  shoulder  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  it  splitting  out  again,  also 
a  bolt  put  through  stock  between  trigger  and 
magazine  to  prevent  from  splitting  in  centre, 
the  stock  to  be  made  of  a  selected  piece  of  hard 
walnut  and  to  make  the  rifle  to  weigh  S}4 
pounds  if  possible,  as  she  now  only  weighs 
7  pounds,  5  ounces  too  light  for  the  load. 

I  am  also  having  the  factory  put  on  a  recoil 
pad  which  costs  $3.00  for  she  is  sure  a  MAN'S 
gun,  though  not  unpleasant  to  shoot  with  the 
shoulder  erect,  but  in  shooting  prone  where 
the  collar  bone  gets  all  the  shock  with  no  give 
to  the  body  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  kick 
and  you  will  sure  notice  it. 

The  256  is  a  much  nicer  rifle  to  shoot  for  the 
recoil  is  practically  nothing,  but  the  35,  well 
I  don't  think  I  would  like  to  shoot  it. 

It  might  interest  the  reader  to  know  that 
Newton  never  made  a  22  Newton  or  a  276 
Newton  or  a  40  Newton.  He  has,  however, 
made  a  few  30  Governments  and  a  few  35s 
and  lots  of  30  Newtons  but  his  most  popular 
gun  is  the  256  which  is  the  nicest  all  around 
gun  he  makes,  but  I  prefer  the  30  Newton  on 
account  of  the  power  in  case  I  get  into  an 
argument  with  a  large  bear,  and  besides  the 
bore  is  larger  making  cleaning  easier,  I  always 
use  Hoppe's  No.  9  never  putting  oil  in  the 
barrel. 

All  of  the  above  named  troubles  and  others 
are  now  being  remedied  in  the  new  guns  being 
turned  out  for  on  the  20th  April,  1918,  Newton 
went  broke,  and  a  Mr.  B.  E.  Holmes,  being 
appointed  by  a  receiver,  is  in  charge  of  the 
plant  and  is  seeing  to  it  that  the  guns  are 
perfect  in  every  detail,  Newton  didn't  charge 
enough  for  his  guns  and  couldn't  afford  to 
pay  mechanics  to  put  on  the  workmanship, 
therefore  his  guns  were  poor  sellers  on  account 
of  these  deficiencies,  but  now  the  rifles  cost 
more  and  are  worth  more  being  made  properly. 
As  to  the  shooting  qualities,  the  old  ones  will 
shoot  just  as  well  as  the  new.  Newton 
claimed  that  the  parts  of  his  rifles  were  inter- 
changeable which  they  were  not,  for  I  tried 
to  put  a  bolt  out  of  another  rifle  into  mine  and 
it  would  not  go  in.  There  are  several  sports 
throughout  the  country  who  sent  in  orders  to 
Mr.  Newton  for  goods  just  before  he  went 
broke,  and  have  never  got  the  goods  or  the 
money,  myself  being  one  of  them  for  $10.00 
worth.  But  I  ain't  kicking,  for  Mr.  Newton 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  American  sportsmen,  an 
American  made  gun  that  has  the  world  beat. 
It  is  the  most  scientifically  constructed  rifle 
in  the  world  made  along  the  lines  of  common 
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MINARD'S 

LinimenT 


IF  B°tP#tSr 


Michigan  Boulevard  and  13th  St. 

300  Rooms — European  Plan 
Room  tfith  detached  shower,  $1.00  a  dap 

I  I    Room  tOith  private  b  »th,  $1.50  to  $1.50  a  dap 
V 1    T*?o  persons,  $a  to  $5  a  dap 

Inclose  proximitp  to  "The  Loop,"  Chicago's  busi- 

I I  ness,  shopping,  and  theatre  district. 

CktSouihetn  Qjospiialdy  &j\  C\eu)  Southerly^  QjatcU  l 


I  was  cured  of  terrible  lum- 
bago by 

Minard's  Liniment 

— ivev.  Wm.  Btown. 

I  was  cured  of  a  bad  case  of 
earache  by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mr*.  S.  Kaulbach. 

I  was  cured  of  sensitive  lungs 
by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mrs.  S.  Masters 
Manufactured  by  the 

Minard's  Liniment 

Yarmouth,  N.S. 


The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^lory  of 
a  perfedt  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In  x/z,  1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole— ground— pulverized — also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.  ie? 

CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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sense  and  having  the  greatest  power,  and 
when  all  is  said  and  done  I  must  confess  that 
I  am  quite  satisfied  with  it  and  would  not  take 
$100  for  it  if  I  could  not  get  another,  for  they 
are  the  only  gun  for  Kadiak  Brownies.  Every 
once  in  a  while  I  hear  some  crank  say  that 
a  30-30  is  big  enough  for  any  Brownie  and  that 
they  wouldn't  have  anything  else.  Well 
up  in  Alaska  the  old  timers  every  once  in  a 
while  run  across  the  skeleton  of  some  fool 
that  thought  just  the  same  way. 

I  heard  of  an  incident  that  happened  at  Mc- 
Carthy, Alaska,.?  last  fall.  There  is  an  old 
timer  up  there  by  the  name  of  Capt.  Hubrick 
who  guides  sports  for  big  game  over  into  the 
White  River  and  Sushana  countries.  His 
reputation  as  a  "dude  wrangler"  is  unexcelled. 
While  getting  ready  one  morning  to  take  out  a 
party  for  Brownies  a  certain  "Dude"  was 
standing  there  with  a  250  Savage  and  Cap. 
asked  him :    "Where  is  your  bear  gun?"  And 


he  said:  "Here!"  Cap.  thinking  he  was 
joking,  asked  him  if  he  intended  to  hunt  bear 
with  that  pop-gun  and  the  dude  said:  "Why 
not,  for  the  Savage  people  claim  it  is  big  enough 
for  the  biggest  game  in  north  America." 
Cap  said:  "I  suppose  you  believe  them?" 
Then  the  dude  began  to  wake  up  and  asked 
Cap.  if  he  had  a  better  gun,  so  the  Cap.  went 
into  the  shack  and  came  out  with  a  .405  and 
the  dude  said  he  was  afraid  of  it,  and  Cap. 
told  him  it  wouldn't  hurt  him  as  much  as  a 
wounded  bear,  so  they  started  out  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  Cap.  steered  him  up 
against  an  800  pound  Brownie  and  that  dude 
could  shoot  too.  He  shot  and  wounded  that 
bear  in  the  shoulder  and  the  bear  charged  and 
that  dude  put  four  shots  into  him  before  he 
would  quit  and  he  said  afterwards  that  he 
never  felt  the  gun  kick,  and  that  it  didn't 
sound  a  bit  too  loud. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Information  on  Machine  Guns 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  correct  one  or  two 
mistakes  in  an  article  published  in  your 
December  issue  on  page  818  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Machine  Guns"  by  P.  T.  Streit. 

Your  writer  says  that  the  gatling  gun  was 
used  by  England  in  Egypt  in  1882  and  it 
reads  as  if  the  British  never  used  that  useful 
weapon  before. 

Lord  Roberts  used  it  in  1877,  78,  79  in  the 
Afghan  war  and  in  many  hill  fights  in  India 
in  those  years.  The  first  real  fight  when  the 
gatling  came  into  its  own  was  at  the  battle  of 
Ulundi  in  the  Zulu  war  in  1879  against  the 
hordes  of  blacks  at  the  principal  Kraal 
(Your  humble  servant  was  there  and  I  think 
I  should  know.)  Another  thing  which  I 
should  like  to  put  right  is  his  claim  that  Hiram 
Maxim  is  an  American  Engineer.  Maxim  is 
nothing  of  the  sort,  he  is  a  British  subject  and 
nothing  on  earth  makes  Maxim  more  angry 
than  to  call  him  an  American. 

Mr.  Streit  goes  on  to  say  the  SO  CALLED 
ENGLISH  VICKERS.  (Vicker's  different 
inventions  and  improvements  in  automatics, 
both  guns  and  otherwise  ^are  wonderful.) 
Allow  me  again  to  inform  your  contributor 
that  the  old  Maxim  and  Vickers  Maxim  are 
as  different  in  some  of  their  internal  parts  and 
weight  as  chalk  is  from  cheese.  I  could  name 
many  ways  whereby  the  Vickers  Maxim  and 
the  old  model  1893  Maxim^are  quite  different 


in  make,  thrust,  bore,  lands,  and  grooves, 
take  up  and  recoil. 

Capt.  G.  F.  Wheeler. 

Winnipeg. 


Revolver  Notes. 

Editor,  Guns  Sc  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  was  interested  by  reading  the  article 
entitled  "Revolver  Talk"  by  M.G.O.  in  the 
September  issue  of  Rod  and  Gun.  I  think 
that  the  revolver  has  not  come  in  for  enough 
consideration  and  that  few  sportsmen  are  as 
competent  in  its  use  as  they  might  be.  I 
believe  that  trying  to  shoot  with  short  barreled 
revolvers  of  inferior  make  has  been  responsible 
for  many  becoming  disgusted  with  this  arm. 

If  they  had  started  in  by  using  a  good  .22 
calibre  pistol,  say  a  Smith  &  Wesson,  with  an 
8  or  10  inch  barrel,  target  sights  (suited  to 
their  eyes)  and  would  do  a  little  serious  prac- 
tice they  would  be  surprised  how  quickly 
they  would  improve  and  become  fair  shots 
and  at  the  time  time  have  a  barrel  of  fun  at 
a  small  outlay. 

Then  get  a  Smith  &  Wesson  or  Colt's 
revolver  with  6  or  6>£  inch  barrel,  fitted  with 
proper  adjustable  sights  (I  emphasize  sights 
as  I  consider  them  very  important)  and  .38 
Smith  &  Wesson  mid  range  cartridges. 

At  first  they  will  find  it  hard  to  keep  on  the 
target  at  20  yards  but  with  steady  practice 
they  will  soon  want  them  grouped  in  the 
centre  of  a  6  inch  circle. 
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CLARK'S  PREPARED  FOODS 


An  Unrivalled  Selection  For  Camp 
or  Outing 

CANADIAN  BOILED  DINNER 

Prepared  from  the  best  of  meat,  carefully 
selected  vegetables  and  seasoned  "just  right/' 
A  perfectly  balanced,  full  and  satisfying 
meal. 


CANAD! 
fctUDDUHB 

'E.TA3LI5 


Canada  Food  Board 
License  No.  14-216 


LIKE  ALL  THE  CLARK  PRODUCTS    "IT'S  GOOD." 


W.    CLARK,   LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Die- 
tanoee  ;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.  Instructive  be 
cause  of  value  in  determining 
distances;   a   necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN    It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ious  points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure — anywhere, 
everywhere.  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
meter tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.75 
told  by  all  Daalara  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

CM  CHAPEL  tT.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
A  A.  aVHTHCH  at .  TaroMU,  Canada 

Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


No  Trouble  to  Prepare 

/3orde4iA 

Reindeer  Coffee 

or 

Reindeer  Cocoa 

Just  Add  Boiling  Water 

Handy  for  home  use,  at  picnics, 
hunting,  fishing  or  camping,  <g* 

BORDEN  MILK  CO. 

MONTREAL 
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Since  the  Americans  went  into  the  war  the 
importance  of  the  pistol  and  revolver  in 
modern  warfare  has  been  established  and  in 
Quebec  the  Ross  factory,  which  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  Canadian  government, 
has  been  opened  by  the  North  American 
Arms  Co.,  and  equipped  for  the  manufacture 
of  automatic  pistols  for  the  United  States 
government.  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  revolver  and  pistol  come  in 
for  what  they  deserve. 

S.  H.  Kennedy. 

Quebec. 


Ballistics  of  the  .303  Savage  and  .32  Reming- 
ton. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  would  be  thankful  to  you  for  furnishing 
me  with  the  Ballistics  of  the  .303  Savage 
model  1899  and  .32  Remington  pump  action 
rifle.  Is  this  latter  referred  to  as  the  number 
14  Remington? 

Rev.  C.  F.  Christiansen. 

Denbigh,  Ont. 

Reph: — The  ballistics  of  the  .303  Savage 
and  the  .32  Remington  cartridges  follow. 
The  rifle  referred  to  is  the  model  14  Reming- 
ton. 


.303  Savage. 

.32  Remington. 

Muzzle  velocity  1952  ft.  sec. 

2112  ft.  sec. 

Muzzle  energy  1658  ft.  lbs. 

1682  ft.  lbs. 

Velocity  at  100  yards,  1718  ft.  sec. 

Energy  at  100  yards,  1285  ft.  lbs. 

Velocity  at  200  yards,  1506  ft.  sec. 

About  the  same  all  through. 

Energy  at  200  yards,  987  ft.  lbs. 

Velocity  at  300,  yards  1324  ft.  sec. 

J 

Energy  at  300  yards,  762  ft.  lbs. 

Trajectory  Heights. 

200  yards,  6  inches. 

200  yards,  5.3  inches. 

300  yards,  15  inches. 

300  yards,  14.8  inches. 

Bullet  weight,  195  grains. 

Bullet  weight  165  grains. 

Chamber  pressure,  43,000  ft.  lbs. 

Chamber  pressure,  36,000  ft.  lbs. 

The  cartridges  are  nearly  equal.  I  would 
prefer  the  .303  on  account  of  the  heavier 
bullet.  Both  are  quite  accurate  if  loaded 
correctly.    Both  are  used  in  fine  rifles. 

Editor. 


Wants  a  rifle  for  shootirfg  Deer  and  small 
game. 

Editor,  Guns  Sc  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  would  like  your  advice  on  a  rifle  for 
shooting  deer  and  small  game  such  as  grouse, 
etc.  I  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  .22  high 
power  Savage.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
too  big  for  me?    I  am  14  years  of  age. 

If  the  .22  high  power  would  not  suit  will 
you  give  me  your  advice  which  will  be  much 
appreciated. 

V.  W.  Bartram. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Reply — I  suppose  from  reading  your  letter 
that  you  will  not  attempt  to  reload  your  own 
cartridges.  In  that  case  I  would  advise  as 
follows,  considering  your  age; 

1.  If  you  have  much  partridge  shooting 
also  rabbit  and  squirrel  shooting,  but  very, 
very  few  chances  at  deer,  get  a  .25-20  model 
1892  Winchester. 


2.  If  you  hunt  the  one  about  as  much  as 
the  other,  but  get  say  ten  shots  at  partridges 
and  rabbits  to  one  at  deer,  and  those  at  short 
range  mostly,  say  50  to  100  yards,  get  a  .25- 
35  Winchester  or  Savage. 

3.  If  you  have  as  much  deer  shooting,  not 
merely  hunting,  as  at  small  game,  get  a  .22 
high  power  or  a  .250  Savage. 

The  latter  two  arms  are  both  very  hard  to 
clean,  especially  if  they  get  the  least  bit 
rusted  inside,  and  therefore  clean  thoroughly 
with  some  standard  cleaning  fluid  like  Hoppes 
No.  9,  Marbles  Nitro  Solvent  Oil,  Winchester 
Crystal  cleaner,  etc.  You  can  buy  an  adapter 
for  the  .22  high  power  and  use  the  .22  long 
rifle  cartridges  in  it  for  shooting  small  game 
but  you  cannot  shoot  thdte  accurately  after 
firing  full  charges  withouflffirst  cleaning  the 
rifle. 

A  partridge  hit  anywhere  below  the  neck 
with  anything  above  a  .25-20  in  power  will 
be  pretty  generally  ruined. 

Also,  .22  high  power  cartridges  at  8  to 
15  cents  apiece  are  pretty  expensive  partridge 
ammunition  for  a  14  year  old  young  man  to 
buy.  Better  depend  on  a  .22  rim  fire  for 
your  partridges  whenever  you  can  do  so 
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iL^War  to  Peace 

Employers-Give  the  Returned 
Soldier  a  Square  Deal!! 

THE  intelligent  and  untiring  co-operation  of  employers  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  country  is  the  very  keystone  around'which  Canada's 
repatriation  plans  must  be  built. 

Many  employers  are  keeping  positions  open  for  soldiers  who  formerly 
held  them.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  But  R  is  not  enough.  There  are 
thousands  of  men  being  released  from  the  army  who  have  no  definite 
positions  to  go  to. 

Every  employer,  in  taking  on  new  help,  should  as  far  as  possible  give  pre- 
ference to  a  returned  soldier.  Firstly,  because  he  owes  it  to  the  returned  soldier. 
Secondly,  because  it  is  good  business  to  do  so — and  here's  the  reason: — The  soldier 
is  a  better  worker,  more  efficient  and  dependable,  because  of  his  military  training. 
He  is  a  better  citizen,  with  a  broader  outlook,  a  clearer  vision  of  the  things  that 
matter. 

Do  not  suppose  for  one  minute  that  the  soldier  has  lost  initative.  The  man 
who  has  been  "over  the  top*'  is  a  man  who  has  learned  to  do  a  job  thoroughly — 
when  it  has  to  be  done.    He  does  not  work  by  the  clock. 

But  giving  the  returned  man  a  job — and  the  best  job  you  have  is  not  the  only 
duty  employers  must  discharge. 

The  returned  man  must  also  be  given  a  reasonable  chance  to  pick  "up  the 
threads"  again.    % . 

He  does  not  look  for  sympathy  or  for  better  consideration  than  those  who  did 
not  actually  serve  in  the  fighting  line.    He  does  not  appeal  for  charity. 

But  he  does  demand  a  square  deal. 


The  Repatriation  Committee 

OTTAWA 
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and  eliminate  unnecessary  shooting  while 
hunting  deer. 

Editor. 


Extreme  ranges  of  the  .22  high  power  and 
the  .30-30. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

For  the  purpose  of  settling  (an  argument 
would  you  please  advise  whether  the  .22 
high  power  Savage  or  the  .30-30  Winchester 
has  the  greatest  range.  Will  you  please 
give  the  speed  of  each  of  these  bullets. 

R.  Parent, 

Jack  Fish,  Ont. 

Reply — I  have  no  figures  that  give  the 
extreme  range  of  either  the  .30-30  or  the  .22 
high  power.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
anyone  knows  within  several  hundreds  yards 
how  far  either  will  shoot,  when  elevated  to 
give  their  extreme  range.  The  weather 
conditions  at  the  time  would  also  have  con- 
siderable bearing  on  the  matter.  I  can  give 
you  the  ballistics  of  each  at  1500  yards. 

The  .22  high  power  has  a  muzzle  velocity 
of  2800  feet  per  second  and  at  1500  yards  it 
is  still  641  feet  per  second.  It  takes  the  bullet 
four  and  one  quarter  seconds  to  get  that  far 
away  and  half  way  out  it  is  .72  feet  above  the 
line  of  sight.  It  still  has  an  energy  of  62 
foot  pounds,  which  is  much  less  than  that  of 
the  .22  long  rifle  at  the  muzzle.  You  can 
see  that  at  the  ranges  of  1500  yards  and  more 
the  .22  high  power  is  far  from  being  a  high 
power  rifle. 

The  .30-30  has  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2008 
feet  per  second.  It  takes  the  bullet  5  seconds 
to  travel  1500  yards  and  half  way  out  the 
bullet  is  just  100  feet  above  the  line  of  sight. 
It  still  has  an  energy  of  119  foot  pounds, 
just  twice  that  of  the  .22  high  power  at  the 
same  range. 

The  extreme  ranges  of  the  two  cartridges 
would  be  very  nearly  the  same.  Neither 
one  of  them  are  of  much  use  at  ranges  greater 
than  300  yards. 

If  you  loaded  the  .30-30  with  a  150  grain 
spitzer  bullet,  such  as  is  used  in  the  .30-1906 
cartridge,  it  would  very  easily  outshoot  the 
.22  high  power  at  the  longer  ranges. 

Editor. 


The  price  of  "The  Book  of  the  Pistol  and 
Revolver." 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. — 

What  is  the  price  of  the  book  known  as 
"The  Book  of  the  Pistol  and  Revolver"  by 
Pollard?  G.  P.  T. 

Bedford  Mills..  Ont. 


•  Reply — The  price  of  the  book  is  $2.75. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your  order  at 
that  price. 

Editor. 


Information  on  various  rifles. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  have  a  Winchester  .30-30.  Do  yon 
think  it  will  do  any  great  harm  to  the  barrel 
of  the  gun  by  using  an  adapter  and  firing  the 
.32  Smith  &  Wesson  revolver  ammunition? 

Would  a  Savage  .22  automatic  be  a  good 
rifle  to  use  for  partridge  and  small  game? 

Do  you  consider  the  .351  Winchester  a 
good  gun  for  moose  and  deer? 

Mervyn  Bailey, 

Thessalon,  Ont. 

Reply — I  do  not  think  that  it  will  injure 
your  .30-30  very  much  if  you  use  the  adapter 
occasionally  to  shoot  the  pistol  cartridges  if 
,you  clean'  the  rifle  well  with  a  good  nitro 
cleaner  as  soon  as  possible  after  using. 

Using  a  reduced  load  such  as  9  or  10  grains 
of  number  80  powder  and  either  the  150  or 
the  170  grain  metal  cased  factory  bullets 
would  be  far  more  accurate,  as  are  also  any 
one  to  fifteen  cast  bullet  of  this  calibre. 

The  .22  Savage  automatic  rifle  would  not 
be  as  generally  satisfactory  as  the  regular 
model  1914  Savage,  .22  with  24  inch  barrel. 
This  is  due  to  the  better  fit,  size  and  trigger 
pull  of  the  regular  repeater.  The  aute 
Savage,  however,  is  a  good  little  rifle. 

The  .351  auto  Winchester  would  be  a  good 
rifle  for  woods  hunting  but  I  never  cared  for 
automatic  rifles.  I  would  prefer  the  .30-1906. 
the  .30-40,  the  .35  Winchester  model  1895  or 
the  .33  Winchester  model  1886. 

Editor. 


Choosing  a  pair  of  shotguns. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  a  constant 
and  interested  reader  of  ypur  Department 
and  as  this  is  my  first  attempt  to  butt  in  I 
hope  that  you  will  pardon  a  rather  lengthy 
list  of  questions. 

I  wish  to  purchase  two  good  shotguns, 
one  a  light  handy  20  for  upland  work  and  the 
other  a  hard  shooting  12  for  trap  and  water 
fowl  shooting. 

What  weight,  length  of  barrels,  length  «f 
shell  chamber  and  styjle  of  boring  would  y«i 
recommend  for  these  two  guns? 

Would  the  stock  measurements  for  the 
20  be  the  same  as  for  the  twelve  or  should 
v  they  be  proportionally  smaller? 

I  am  thinking  of  purchasing  a  Greener  f«r 
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HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Offers 

Special  inducements    to  Out-of-Town 
Guests. 

$1.50  up,  single,  $3.00  up,  double, 

600  OUTSIDE  JROOMS 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 

Two  Floors — Agents'  Sample  Rooms 
New  Unique  CafesandExcellent  Entertainment 


May  we  send  you 
this  guide  book? 


An  illustrated  guide  to  points 
of  interest  in  and  around  Buffalo, 
including  Niagara  Falls.  Free 
on  request. 

When  in  Buffalo,  stop  at  the 
Hotel  Lenox,  Buffalo's  ideal 
hotel  for  tourists.  Quietly 
situated,  yet  convenient  to 
theatre,  shopping  and  business 
districts  ana  Niagara  Falls 
Boulevard.    First-class  garage. 

European  plan.  Fire- 
proof,  modern.  Un- 
usual cuisine.  Every 
room  an  outside  room. 
$2.00  up. 

On  Empire  Tours. 
Road  map  and 
running  directions 
free. 

C.  A.  MINER 

Managing  Director 
North  St.  at 
Delaware  Ave. 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


American  or  European  Plan 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line — large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  you  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
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the  12  and  a  Fox  for  the  20.  What  do  you 
think  of  my  choice? 

D.  R.  Mcintosh, 

Trail,  B.C. 

Reply — I  would  advise  ypu  to  get  a  Greener 
Parker  or  Fox  trap  and  duck  gun  for  the  12. 
Have  the  gun  made  with  30  inch  steel  barrels, 
or  if  you  are  rather  inclined  to  like  a  long  gun, 
32  inch  barrels,  chambered  for  two  and  three 
fourth  incn  shells.  Have  the  gun  bored  to 
shoot  75  per  cent,  with  the  left  and  65  to 
70  per  cent,  with  the  right,  in  a  30  inch  circle 
at  40  yjards.  Specify  that  you  will  upe  num- 
ber 4  to  number  7>£  chilled  shot  and  3  to 
3  }4  drams  powder.  For  myself  I  would  have 
the  gun  weigh  ei|ht  and  one  fourth  pounds 
empty  and  have  a  straight  grip  trap  stock 
made  good  and  full  in  the  grip  with  the  heavy 
trap  comb.  Pull  fourteen  arid  one  fourth 
inches,  drop  at  comb  one  and  one  fourth 
to  one  and  one  half  inches  with  2  inches  drop 
at  heel.  You  can  shave  down  the  comb  if 
necessary  but  you  will  have  a  hard  time  to 
build  it  up. 

The  Fox  would  make  a  fine  twenty  gauge 
field  gun.  Have  this  gun  chambered  for 
standard  length  shells,  and  bored  for  number 
7  to  8  shot.  I  would  have  28  inch  barrels  on 
the  Fox,  have  it  weigh  about  63^  to  6% 
pounds,  bored  three  quarters  choke  right 
and  full*  choke  left.  I  would  have  the  stock 
14  to  1434  inch  pull,  straight  grip,  trap 
model,  one  and  five  eighth  inches  drop  at 
comb  and  2}4  inches  at  heel. 

A  sixteen  gauge  the  same,  except  a  half 
choke  right  and  full  left. 

The  pattern  of  an  open  bored  20  gauge  is 
something  that  will  cause  profanity  in  the 
best  of  families. 

Editor. 


Wants  a  good  repeater. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept.  v 

I  have  learned  a  lot  of  things  by  reading 
Rod  &  Gun  since  I  started  to  take  the  maga- 
zine. It  was  through  reading  the  Guns  and 
Ammunition  Dept.,  that  I  got  the  notion  to 
resight  my  Savage  .22  repeater,  which  I  did 
and  have  had  good  success  with  the  three 
sights  I  put  on. 

I  also  have  a  Stevens  single  shot  pistol  and 
I  intend  to  get  a  shotgun  and  a  big  rifle  as 
soon  as  I  can. 

Will  you  please  answer  some  questions  for 
me?  I  want  a  repeating  shotgun  that  must 
do  for  ducks,  prairie  chickens,  partridges 
and  rabbits. 

Which  would  you  consider  as  being  the 


best  combination  for  this  game,  the  12  or  the 
16?  What  make  would  be  the  best  in  your 
opinion? 

Is  the  King  leaf  sight,  No.  6,  flat  top  rear 
sight,  (which  you  recommend;  any  better  than 
the  Lyman  leaf  No.  6  rear  sight  or  the  Sheard 
single  leaf  rear  sight,  for  a  middle  sight  for 
rifles  and  carbines? 

Why  is  the  King  No.  6  flat  top  rear  sight 
better  than  the  King  number  7  semi-buckhorn, 
for  snap  shooting? 

What  is  your  opinion  of  Marbles  Game 
Getter  for  usefulness  to  a  trapper? 

Walter  E.  Heffel, 

Alliance,  Alberta. 

Reply — I  would  advise  you  to  get  a  Win- 
chester repeater,  either  model  1897  or  1912, 
or  a  Remington  repeater,  12  gauge,  30  inch 
barrel.  Get  the  straight  grip  Tournament 
or  Trap  gun  if  ypu  can  afford  it.  They 
handle  much  nicer  than  the  other  style,  to 
my  taste.  If  you  cannot  afford  a  more 
expensive  gun  than  the  standard  grade  get 
one  of  those,  they  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Ducks,  prairie  chickens  and  rabbits  make 
an  extremely  hard  combination  to  choose  a 
gun  for.  For  the  ducks,  and  also  late  in  the 
season  for  the  chickens,  you  need  a  full  choke 
gun.  For  all  the  others,  and  also  for  much 
of  the  other  shooting  as  well,  a  modified  choke 
is  very  much  better. 

If  you  can  afford  it  get  both  modified  choke 
and  full  choke  barrels  fitted  to  your  gun  and 
you  will  be  fixed  for  everything.  Unless  yjou 
do  very  much  long  range  duck  shooting,  I 
would  certainly  recommend  that  you  pur- 
chase a  modified  choke  barrel  to  pattern 
about  60  to  65  per  cent,  for  the  work  you  have 
outlined. 

If  you  can  get  the  trap  gun,  tiy  the  follow- 
ing measurements.  Full  heavy  trap  comb, 
straight  grip,  trap  style.  Drop  at  comb  one 
and  one  half  to  one  and  five  eighths  inches. 
Drop  at  heel  two  inches  or  if  you  are  rather 
long  necked,  two  and  one  fourth  inches. 
Try  a  14  inch  pull,  unless  you  are  short  in 
the  arms,  when  you  wUl  need  about  thirteen 
and  three  fourths  inches  pull. 

I  prefer  the  King  sight  because  it  has  a 
white  diamond  in  the  centre,  which  I  prefer 
to  the  triangle  of  the  Lyman  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  centre  of  the  sight  is  a  sliding  block 
that  gives  a  considerable  range  in  elevation. 
This  the  Lyman  sight  does  NOT  have.  The 
Sheard  of  this  style  I  have  not  used. 

I  like  a  flat  top  rear  sight.  A  gold  bead 
front  sight,  that  is  the  bead  part  of  it,  just 
seems  to  sit  right  on  top  of  that  ivory  diamond 
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and  one  can  do  very  nice  game  shooting  with 
this  combination,  especially  for  running  shoot- 
ing. 

My  objections  to  the  Game  Getter  are 
that  it  is  too  large  for  a  pistol  and  too  small 
for  a  rifle.  It  has  two  barrels  and  one  set 
of  sights  and  the  two  barrels  will  NOT  shodt 
to  the  same  elevation  and  windage  with  the 
same  sight  setting.  I  would  prefer  a  good 
24  inch  barreled  .22  repeater  shooting  the 
.22  long  rifle  hollow  point  bullet  cartridge  for 
the  trapper's  rifle.  I  would  also  prefer  a 
light  20  gauge  shotgun. 

The  Game  Getter  is  a  very  well  made  gun 
and  shoots  well  and  wears  well  but  the  di- 
mensions do  not  suit  me. 

The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co., 
lately  put  out  a  very  nice  little  carbine,  a 
.25-20  model  1892  with  a  133^  inch  barrel, 
measuring  from  the  front  end  of  the  receiver. 
This  little  rifle,  when  equipped  with  a  very- 
small  ivory  or  gold  bead  front,  and  a  Lyman 
tang  peep,  would  make  a  very  nice  little 
trapper's  rifle.  It  has  a  regular  stock  and 
butt  plate,  but  is  very  light  and  short.  The 
standard  sights  that  are  furnished  on  it  are 
far  too  coarse  to  allow  good  shooting  on  such 
a  short  barreled  weapon.  I  have  seen  and 
handled  two  of  these  little  rifles. 

The  .25-20  is  the  trapper's  ideal  cartridge 
if  he  reloads.    Did  you  ever  try  one  of  them? 

Editor. 

— — — —  \ 
He  wants  to  try  another  big  game1  rifle. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  your  magazine  and  find  it  very  interesting. 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  the  hunt,  especially 
the  red  deer  and  moose  hunts,  and  have  for 
many  seasons  taken  my  two  weeks  off  for  that 
occasion,  which  I  have  enjoyed  more  than 
anything  that  I  could  take  in  the  shape  of 
an  outing. 

My  reason  for  writing  you  at  this  time  is 
that  while  I  have  tried  many  guns,  and  while 
the  one  that  I  now  own  (which  is  a  .250  high 
power  Savage)  did  splendid  work  this  season, 
I  am  not  yet  satisfied. 

I  have  been  told'Jy  reliable  persons  that 
the  bullet  from  this  rifle  will,  if  fired  through 
underbrush  or  small  twigs  at  moose,  explode 
and  fly  to  pieces  before  it  reaches  the  game. 
I  may  say  that  with  my  rifle  I  have  NOT  had 
this  trouble,  as  this  fall  I  shot  a  moose  through 
the  heart,  the  first  shot  downing  him,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  underbrush. 

I  say  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  rifle, 
not  because  it  is  old  and  not  in  good  condition, 


for  that  is  not  the  reason.  I  take  pride  in 
keeping  my  guns  in  first  class  condition  and 
will  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
my  rifle  is  as  good  as  new  in  every  way,  fitted 
with  Lyman  peep  sight  and  the  stock  is 
prettily  grained,  naturally,  with  pistol  grip 
and  well  balanced.  I  have  nothing  against 
this  gun  except  the  thing  I  mentioned  re- 
garding the  bullet  being  light  and  liable  to 
be  exploded  by  the  underbrush,  if  such  a 
thing  happens. 

I  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  Remington 
automatic  rifle,  as  a  friend  of  mine  has  just 
purchased  a  new<one,  but  owing  to  a  sudden 
sickness  was  unable  to  take  in  the  hunt  this 
season,  therefore  the  gun  is  still  untried,  on 
game.  I  have  had  several  shots  out  of  it  and 
like  it  very  much.    It  is  a  .32  calibre  rifle. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion 
of  the  two  guns  and  the  one  you  recommend 
for  such  game  as  I  have  spoken  of.  Also  if 
you  know  of  a  new  rifle  or  slightly  used  one 
in  good  condition,  which  I  might  get  at  a 
reduced  price.  I  mean  a  .32  automatic  or 
Remington. 

T.  C.  Grills. 

New  Liskeard.  Ont. 

Reply — Down  here  all  automatics  are 
unlawful  for  use  in  game  shooting.  I  have 
used  the  .32  Remington  pump  action.  Our 
experiences  with  this  one  particular  rifle  were 
unfortunate. 

A  friend  who  has  twice  been  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  state  rifle  team  and  myself 
could  neither  of  us  hit  less  than  a  one  foot 
circle  at  50  yards  with  this  rifle.  We  judged 
that  the  factory  loaded  ammunition  that  we 
had  for  it  was  no  good.  I  can  hit  a  one  foot 
mark  (target)  at  300  yards  about  as  often  as 
I  care  to  shoot  at  it  with  a  .30  calibre  military 
rifle.  This  .32  ought  to  be  a  very  fine  hunting 
rifle  if  the  ammunition  is  O.K.  Down-here 
these  pump  action  Remingtons  are  very, 
very  popular. 

For  moose  I  would  pick  a  more  powerful 
rifle,  either  a  .30-1906,  a  .30-40,  a  .35  or  .405 
Winchester  model  1895,  a  .33  Winchester 
model  1886,  or  a  .303  if  I  wanted  a  Savage.  I 
would  certainly  want  a  long  heavy  bullet  for 
moose  shooting. 

Personally,  I  would  not  buy  a  .250  for 
moose.  If  I  had  one  I  would  use  it.  Brush 
would  undoubtedly  deflect  a  light  spitzer 
pointed  bullet  at  high  velocity  more  than  it 
would  a  blunt  pointed  heavier  bullet,  and 
this  without  any  regard  to  the  rifle  out  of 
which  the  bullet  was  fired. 

I  do  not  know  where  to  advise  you  to  buy 
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a  second  hand  rifle.  Try  an  ad.  in  Hod  & 
Gun.  It  is  a  risky  business,  this  buying  a 
second  hand  rifle.  }  would  demand  to 
examine  the  rifle,  especially  the  bore  and 
takedown  joint,  before  purchasing. 

I  have  two  friends,  who  have,  between 
them,  killed  over  40  head  of  big  game,  includ- 
ing several  moose  and  8  Kadiak  bear  and  have 


lost  but  one  cripple  in  doing  so.  They  used  a 
pair  of  .35  calibre  model  1895  Winchesters. 

The  .405  Winchester  would  be  the  most 
deadly  American  lever  action  big  game  rifle 
for  you,  provided  that  you  could  shoot  a 
rifle  of  this  recoil  accurately. 
'  My  own  choice  would  be  a  good  hard  shoot- 
ing .30  calibre  rifle. 
•  Editor. 
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TIPS  FOR  AMATEUR  TRAPPERS 

Robert  G.  Hodgson 
VI.— PREPARING  AND  HANDLING  FURS 


HPHIS  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
A  trapping  game  although  very  few  seem 
to  realize  it,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
furs  that  are  prime,  well  skinned,  fleshed, 
stretched  and  dried  will  bring  better  prices 
than  poorly  prepared  t  ones  One  great 
failing  with  the  young  strapper  is  his  desire 
to  begin  early  trapping,  and  his  only  returns 
are  poor  prices  and  discouragements. 

When  vou  catch  an  animal  it  is  best  to 
skin  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  caught, 
but  be  sure  it  is  dead  before  you  begin  skin- 
ning it.  A  sharp  knife  should  be  used  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  skin  carefully  as  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  cut  the  hide  badly,  es- 
pecially around  the  ears  and  eyes.  Always 
leave  the  feet  on  skunk,  mink,  fox,  coon  and 
weasels,  as  they  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  furs  themselves.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  leave  them  on  th£  muskrat. 
The  next  thing  after  the  removal  of  the  pelt 
is  fleshing,  that  is  all  the  fat  and  loose  flesh 
should  be  scraped  off  by  placing  the  hide 
over  some  round  object  and  using  a  dull 
knife. 

The  stretching  of  the  hides  is  a  ver\  im- 
portant matter  and  it  is  often  difficult  for  the 
novice  to  get  the  stretching  board  the  correct 
sh  e  so  in  the  matter  of,  skunk  and  musk- 
rats  this  can  easily  be  remedied  by  securing 


the  Newhouse  fur  stretchers  which  are  made 
of  No.  8  gauge  wire  and  sell  for  about  ten 
cents  each  which  is  certainly  cheap  enough. 
They  last  indefinitely  and  are  better  than 
boards  as  they  are  the  natural  and  correct 
shape;  besjdes,  hides  on  these  will  dry  quicker 
and  they  cannot  stick  or  freeze  on  them  as  on 
the  board  stretchers,  when,  of  course,  in  the 
latter  case  the  boards  must  be  split  to  remove 
the  skin.  It  may  be  as  well  to  give  the 
correct  way  to  use  these  stretchers. 

After  drawing  the  skin  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion on  the  stretcher,  seize  the  skin,  belly  side 
up,  at  the  lowest  point  with  the  left  hand  and 
the  spur  at  the  right  with  the  right  hand, 
then  force  the  point  of  the  spur  through 
the  skin.  Then  turn  stretcher  over  and 
repeat  the  operation,  forcing  the  other  spur 
through  the  lower  end  of  the  back  near  the 
tail. 

To  stretch  the  skin — with  the  left  hand 
seize  both  skin  and  spur  to  prevent  becoming 
disengaged  and  with  the  right  hand  work  the 
skin  from  the  upper  end  of  the  stretcher  down 
to  each  end  at  the  same  time  drawing  down 
with  the  left  hand.  When  sufficiently 
stretched  secure  same  by  sliding  the  spur  arm 
towards  the  end  of  the  stretcher.  Do  not 
use  the  spurs  for  stretching,  they  are  merely 
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to  retain  all  the  stretch  secured  by  hand  and 
they  will  lock  automatically. 

By  stringing  a  wire  from  one  rafter  to  an- 
other and  using  the  hook  on  one  end  of  the 
stretcher  to  suspend  them  by  as  many  as 
fifteen  skins  can  be  drying  between  one 
rafter. 

In  stretching  skunk  skins  the  outer  spur 
has  also  to  be  used  doubling  on  this  point. 
When  dry  the  skins  are  released  instantly 
by  gently  drawing  where  barb  pierces  skin, 
at  the  same  time  pushing  at  opposite  end 
where  the  barb  arm  encircles  the  stretcher. 

You  will  not  have  much  trouble  in  stretch- 
ing raccoon  hides  as  they  should  be  open  and 
stretched  as  square  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
them,  so  you  can  nail  them  on  a  wide  board. 

Small  lots  of  furs  are  best  sent  by  parcel 
post,  but  no  skin  having  any  odor  can  be  sent 
in  this  manner.  The  parcels  must  be  tied 
and  not  sewed  or  sealed  when  sending  by  mail 
otherwise  they  will  charge  you  full  letter  rate 
on  them.  Do  not  send  furs  by  freight,  neither 
use  barrels  or  boxes  in  shipping  them,  (but 
send  by  express  in  good  burlap  sacks  free 
from  holes.  Place  an  invoice  inside  writh 
the  bundle  and  mail  one  to  the  firm  you  are 
sending  to,  sew  up  mouth  of  sack  securely 
and  sew  on  several  tags  for  fear  one  should 
get  torn  off. 

Some  trappers  use  very  poor  methods  as 
well  as  unsportsmanlike  ones  to  secure  fur, 
the  worst  of  which  is  digging  out  skunk. 
Any  trapper  can  readily  see  if  this  course  is 
followed  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  are 
no  skunks  in  the  neighborhood  as  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  skunks  are  very  lazy  and  will 


not  dig  their  own  holes  and,  therefore,  when 
you  destroy  a  hole  you  lose  your  chances  of 
securing  another  family  there  for  season  after 
se;ison  as  new  skunks  are  always  moving  in  as 
the  old  ones  move  out  or  are  trapped  off. 

And  then  smoking  out  of  the  fur  bearers 
such  as  mink,  skunk,  coon,  fox,  etc.,  is  cer- 
tainly not  giving  the  game  a  fighting  chance 
any  more  than  using  a  net  on  trout  is — and 
now  is  the  time  wl\en_it  is  a  question  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  wipe  out  all  the  furs  or 
save  some  for  the  coming  generations.  Game 
laws  are  of  no  use  unless  the  trapper  keeps 
and  enforces  them  rigidly.  Make  your  mind 
up  now  to  protect  our  fur  bearing  animals, 
trap  only  in  season  and  leave  sufficient  for 
breeding  purposes  foi  each  succeeding  season. 

While  several  years  back  had  any  one  sug- 
gested fur  farming  they  would  have  been 
laughed  at,  now  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the 
industry  is  a  reality  and  not  a  dream,  as  wit- 
ness, the  many  corporations  breeding  black 
and  silver  foxes  without  mentioning  the  many 
breeders  of  less  valuable  animals.  This  is  a 
great  occupation  for  young  trappers  who  can 
readily  capture  wild  animals  to  begin  their 
breeding  stock  with.  Before  doing,  so  you 
should  secure  a  copy  ot  a  book  on^Fur  Farm- 
ing by  A.  R.  Harding  from  the  offices  of  Rod 
and  Gun.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
before  vou  begin  that  no  business  can  be  run 
successfully  unless  you  are  prepared  to  give  it 
careful  attention,  time  and  study,  and  neither 
can.  -fur  farming.  Most  boys  will  find  the 
work  very  entertaining,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why,  if  they  are  willing  to  wrork,  they 
cannot  make  a  success  of  it,  and  a  very  pro- 
fitable one  at  that. 


IN  THE  TALL  TIMBER 

J.  S.  Hicks 


ON  two  occasions  only  have  I  known 
marten  refuse  to  enter  a  trap,  and  in 
both  cases  they  were  frightened  by  a 
trap  with  a  high  pan.  The  first  case  hap- 
pened in  my  presence  and  the  marten  tripped 
the  trap  with  his  breast  and  retired  in  dis- 
order. Returning  presently  he  circled  the 
pen  several  times,  then  very  cautiously  clawed 
the  trap  out  of  the  pen  and  secured  the  bait. 
After  watching  him  devour  it  I  introduced 
myself,  whereupon  he  climbed  a  tree  and 
cussed  me  in  vigorous  martenese  while  I 
reset  the  trap.    Returning  next  day  I  found 


that  he  had  again  dragged  the  trap  out  into 
the  snow,  but  without  springing  it.  Then 
he  wandered  down  the  line  and  jumped  into 
another  trap  set  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
which  does  not  speak  very  highly  for  his 
intelligence,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
his  appetite.  The  other  case  happened  in 
much  the  same  way,  but  instead  of  dragging 
out  the  trap  the  marten  tore  the  side  out  of 
the  pen,  secured  the  bait  and  started  down  the 
line,  cleaning  up  several  other  steel  traps 
in  like  manner  before  he  came  to  a  deadfall 
that  proved  too  h>ard  a  nut  for  him  to  crack, 
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and  he  lost  his  overcoat.  For  mink  I  prefer 
a  pen  of  the  same  shape  as  that  used  for 
marten,  but  use  a  larger  trap,  and  if  suitable 
covering  is  at  hand  I  use  it. 

In  setting  for  marten  in  the  high  basins 
where  only  balsam  brush  can  be  had  for  pen 
building  I  usually  carry  a  stick  four  or  five 
feet  long  and  fashioned  like  a  paddle.  In 
such  places  the  snow  will  average  8,  10  or* 
more  feet  in  depth,  and  a  boulder  or  windfall 
appears  only  as  a  hump  in  the  snow.  -When 
I  come  to  such  a  place  I  tramp  the  snow  down 
until  I  have  a  face  about  two  feet  high,  then 
with  my  paddle  I  cut  a  trench  back  into  the 
mound  about  two  feet,  and  the  width  of  the 
blade,  throw  a  little  fine  brush  into  the  bottom 
for  my  trap  to  rest  on,  bait,  set  my  trap  with 
a  stick  thrust  through  the  ring  into  the  snow 
and  a  bunch  of  brush  over  the  trench  to 
protect  the  trap.  This  set  can  be  made  in 
half  the  time  required  to  build  a  pen  and  will 
last  quite  as  long. 

TJie  novice  may  wonder  why  so  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  speed  in  setting,  but 
in  a  high  altitude,  with  a  large  number  of 
traps  to  run,  an  extra  minute  spent  over  each 
set  becomes  a  serious  matter. 

For  trapping  animals  of  the  weasel  family 
proper  bait  is  of  the  first  importance,  especi- 
ally in  very  cold  weather.  Such  animals  as 
squirrels  and  rabbits  are  almost  useless  when 
frozen,  and  deer,  caribou  and  moose  meat  is 
not  much  better.  Grouse  meat  is  good  bait, 
but  meat  of  a  greasy  nature,  such  as  beaver 
or  porcupine  is  best.  Dried  fish  is  also  good, 
but  fresh  fish  has  the  attractive  qualities  of  a 
snowball.  Scent  is  useful  of  course  but  for 
animals  of  this  family  I  believe  it  is  greatly 
over  rated.  However,  as  these  animals  are 
gifted  with  a  keen  scent  and  a  great  curiosity 
anything  that  attracts  their  attention  is 
helpful. 

In  cold  weather  bait  should  always  be  cut 
when  frozen,  and  kept  in  that  condition. 
When  cut  in  this  way  the  grain  of  the  meat 
is  left  open,  whereas  if  not  frozen  when  cut 
or  if  allowed  to  thaw  in  the  bait  sack,  on 
freezing  again  it  becomes  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  chunk  of  ice.  Drags  are  nearly 
always  effective.  Part  of  a  beaver  or  por- 
cupine carcass,  or  even  a  rabbit,  drawn  along 
the  trail  is  a  strong  inducement  for  the  fur 
bearer  to  follow.  Fresh  bloody  meat  is  best, 
of  course,  but  even  after  it  ceases  to  leave  a 
bloody  trail  minute  shreds  of  flesh  will  be 
worn  from  it. 

When?  using  steel  traps  for  marten  my 
favorite  set  is  ji  rotten  stump  or  hollow  tree. 


Cut  a  hole  about  stump  high,  the  width  of  the 
axe  blade  and  six  or  more  inches  deep,  set  the 
trap  in  the  hole,  business  end  out  and  secure 
with  the  staple,  or  with  a  wedge  passed 
through  the  ring  and  driven  into  the  tree. 

The  bait  is  placed  in  the  back  end  of  the 
hole,  of  course,  and  a  short  pole  should  be 
placed  in  a  leaning  position  against  the  tree. 

For  lynx,  scent  should  be  used,  either  with 
or  without  bait,  and  the  Indian  method  of 
snaring  is  very  effective.  For  this  set  a  pen 
should  be  built  at  the  foot  of  a  spruce,  or 
some  other  thickly  limbed  tree  for  protection 
from  snow.  The  pen  should  xbe  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  built  of  dead  boughs  from 
which  the  foliage  hasv  fallen,  and  should  be 
quite  open.  In  the  entrance  a  frame  is 
placed  which  should  measure  about  eight  by 
ten  inches,  pieces  of  willow  about  three 
eighths  or  half  inch  is  the  right  thing.  In  this 
frame  the  snare  is  set.  Now  tie  a  few  feathers 
to  a  notched  stick,  dope  the  feathers  with 
"medicine"  and  fill  the  notches  with  grease 
of  any  kind — oolican  grease  preferably — 
and  fasten  in  an  upright  position  in  the  back 
of  the  pen.  The  lynx,  while  licking  the  stick 
and  tickling  his  nose  with  the  feathers,  will 
be  constantly  watching  through  the  sides  of 
the  pen,  and  in  turning  his  head  from  side  to 
side  tightens  the  snare.  The  snare  should  be  a 
stout  piece  of  cord — ordinarily  chalk  line  will 
do,  but  salmon  twine  doubled  and  twisted  is 
best  as  weather  conditions  do  not  affect  it. 
The  balance  pole  should  be  sixteen  feet  in 
length,  3  or  3^  inches  at  the  butt,  and  if 
possible  should  be  dry,,  as  a  green  pole  will 
sag  with  its  own  weight  and  accumulations  of 
snow,  thus  losing  much  of  its  effectiveness. 

These  remarks  on  snaring  and  balance 
poles  would  be  incomplete  without  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  trip  or  trigger  in  common  use 
throughout  the  north.  This  ingenious  con- 
trivance is  simply  a  piece  of  wood  about 
two  inches  in  length  and  }4  inch  in  thickness, 
notched  lightly  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from 
each  end,  and  made  fast  to  the  snare  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  pole  by  half  hitches  around  the 
notches.  The  pole  is  then  drawn  down  and 
a  turn  taken  around  a  stake  with  that  portion 
of  the  cord  above  the  trigger,  the  trigger  of 
course  lying  flat  against  the  stake  and  para- 
llel with  it.  The  turn  is  completed  by  passing 
the  cord  beneath  the  short  and  lower  end  of 
„  the  trigger.  The  weight  of  the  pole  holds 
the  fastening  secure,  but  a  very  slight  pull 
on  the  snare  will  draw  the  trigger  to  an  angle 
with  the  stake,  and  release  the  balance 
instantly.    To  be  complete  any  article  on 
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trapping  must  of  course  tell  how  to  catch  a  fox 
— in  fact  the  fox  set  may  be  regarded  as  the 
"Hall  Mark"  of  the  literary  trapper.  So, 
by  way  of  credentials,  and  just  to  prove  that 
I  haven't  been  talking  through  my  hat,  here 
is  a  set  that  I  have  never  seen  in  print. 

Find  a  knoll,  root  or  boulder  or  any  eleva- 
tion standing  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding ground.  Hang  a  grouse  to  a  limb 
about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  little 
to  one  side  of  the  elevation.  Now  imagine 
yourself  a  fox  trying  to  reach  that  bird,  figure 


out  where  you  would  jump  from — the  knoll 
of  course — the  initial  velocity  required, 
trajectory,  etc.  Now  find  where  you  would 
light  and  set  your  trap  there.  The  fox  may 
pass  a  dozen  times  without  venturing  to  try 
for  the  bait,  but  eventually  the  temptation 
will  be  too  strong  for  him  and  your  success 
will  depend  on  the  accuracy  with  which  you 
have  gauged  direction  and  distance. 

You  may  steep  your  trap  in  spruce  tea  if 
you  like — it  won't  hurt  the  trap,  and  the  fox 
won't  mind. 


SOME  OTHER  SETS 

H.  C.  Haddon 


The  otter  is  not  an  easy  animal  to  trap  as  it 
is  intensely  suspicious  of  human  signs.  Other 
animals  such  as  wolves  and  coyotes  and  foxes 
also  have  this  failing,  but  there  is  this  differ- 
ence^— that  the  wolf  may  be  suspicious  of 
your  set  and  simply  gives  the  whole  lay-out 
a  wide  berth,  relying  on  his  intelligence  to 
warn  him  of  any  possible  danger.  He  does 
not  usually  leave  the  neighborhood  because 
you  have  set  a  few  traps  for  him.  This  you 
will  find  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  with 
the  otter.  In  fact  so  delicate  is  his  suscepti- 
bility that  the  Indian  trappers  will  not  camp 
beside  a  stream  where  they  intend  to  trap, 
but  will  go  some  distance  back  from  the 
water.  Of  a  roving  ,  wandering  disposition, 
the  otter  still  keeps  to  more  or  less  settled 
habits.  The  chief  trouble  is  to  locate  them  as 
they  will  travel  for  surprising  distances, 
apparently  for  no  purpose  at  all. 

Generally  speaking  they  prefer  the  wilder- 
ness, though  a  few  often  linger  close  to  the 
fringes  of  settlement.  They  are  aquatic 
animals  and  their  food  consists  chiefly  of  fish 
though  they  will  occasionally  kill  muskrats 
and  eat  them,  and  will  sometimes  eat  clams. 

la  trapping  the  otter  if  you  slap  your 
traps*dowa  at  "likely  looking"  places  you 
will  meet  with  very  little  success.  You  must 
know  the  country,  and  so  know  the  different 
landmarks  of  the  otter's  travelling.  Where 
a  stream  takes  a  sharp  turn  the  otter  will 
generally  portage  across  the  neck  of  land  and 
if  you  can  find  one  of  these  trails  you  have  a 
good  place  for  a  trap,  placing  it  in  the  water  at 
either  end  of  the  trail,  and  covering  carefully 
with  water  soaked  leaves  and  mud.  The 
traps  shouftl  be  set  in  from  two  to  four  inches 
of  water,  and  in  all  cases  wherever  possible 
they  should  be  set  from  the  water.    The  bank 


or  land  should  not  be  touched  either  with 
hand  or  paddle. 

Another  good  place  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
slides  (if  you  are  lucky  Enough  to  find  them) 
and  also  at  the  place  where  they  leave  the 
water  to  approach  the  slide. 

If  you  know  otters  are  travelling  a  certain 
stream,  but  have  no  regular  place  for  leaving 
or  entering  the  water  you  can  often  meet  with 
success  with  that  valuable  old  stand-by — the 
barricade  set.  Find  a  place  where  the  stream 
narrows  down  and  the  water  flows  evenly 
and  smoothly,  and  narrow  up  the  stream  still 
further  by  placing  dead  brush  on  either  side 
and  leaving  a  passage  about  eight  inches  wide 
in  the  middle.  This  should  be  done  in  an 
artistic  manner,  preferably  in  the  summer  so 
that  it  has  ceased  to  attract  attention  by  the 
fall. 

For  spring  trapping  (when  you  will  find  the 
otter  will  do  most  of  his  travelling)  a  very 
successful  method  is  to  find  where  the  bank 
bluffs  down  info  fairly  shallow  water.  Set 
your  trap  here,  carefully  covered  and  staked 
out  into  deep  water,  and  then  stick  a  piece 
of  dry  beaver  castor  on  a  stick  and  place  it 
about  ten  inches  above  the  trap.  The 
Indians  will  sometimes  vary  this  set  by  using 
a  piece  of  fresh  peeled  poplar.  This  set 
is  good  for  either  otter  or  beaver.  There  must 
be  absolutely  no  disturbance  or  human  sign, 
and  everything  must  be  done  from  the  boat. 

For  winter  trapping  when  the  waterways 
are  all  frozen  over  you  can  sometimes  make 
a  catch  by  placing  a  trap  directly  underneath 
one  of  the  springholes  that  are  found  in  nearly 
all  lakes.  The  water  is  usually  shallow 
and  the  trap  can  generally  be  placed  directly 
in  the  bottom.    If  there  are  any  otter  around 
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they  will  use  these  places  for  entering  and 
leaving  the  wa  ter. 

Another  method  is  to  find  a  long  deep  pool 
where  you  are  fairly  certain  otters  are  travel- 
ling and  cut  through  the  ice  and  make  a  pen 
of  dead  sticks  about  fifteen  inches  deep  and 
eight  or  nine  wide.  Set  the  trap  at  the 
entrance,  either  on  the  bottom;  if  the  water  is 
not  too  deep,  or  on  a  little  platform  of  sticks. 
For  bait  use  a  fish,  and  fasten  it  by  a  string 
or  thin  wire  through  the  gills,  head  up  stream 
so  that  it  will  move  with  the  current.  Throw 
some  s-now  in  the  hole  when  you  have  finished 
and  everything  will  freeze  over  again. 

In  spring  trapping  any  old  logs  projecting 
into  the  water  will  generally  be  examined, 
and  these  can  provide  some  good  sets.  Cut  a 
notch  in  the  log  so  that  the  trap  will  set  in  it, 


and  then  place  mud  over  trap  and  notch, 
sprinkling  water  around  liberally  to  remove 
the  human  scent.    Above  the  trap  on  the  log 

place  a  few  drops  of  dope. 

The  size  trap  most  used  is  the  No.  3  Victor, 
often  called  the  otter  trap.  The  Nos.  iy2 
and  3l/2  are  designed  especially  for  otter,  and 
are  furnished  with  teeth.  They  also  have 
raiso;d  pans  which  enable  the  traps  to  be  set 
in  deeper  water. 

For  scents  oil  of  anise  and  beaver  castor 
are  both  good,  and  perhaps  better  than  either 
is  oil  of  rhodium. 

The  skins  are  usually  shipped  flesh  side 
out,  though  in  any  case  it  makes  very  little 
difference.  The  tail  should  be  split  open 
the  entire  length. 


TENACIOUS  LIVED  ANIMALS 

George  Robert  Hunt 


Have  you  ever  observed  the  resemblance 
between  animals  and  man  >in  certain  things? 
Take  as  an  instance  the  tenacity  of  life. 
Some  men  do  not  seem  to  put  up  a  fight  to 
live  while  others  are  always  fighting.  It  is 
the  same  with  animals.  When  confronted 
with  some  obstacle  the}'  become  disheartened 
and  not  caring  to  make  an  effort  to  escape 
they  prefer  to  lie  down  and  /die. 

Animals  of  the  Mustelidae  family  are  very 
hard  to  kill  and  especially  is  this  so  of  the  mink. 
Elliott  Coves  in  his  monograph  on  North 
American  Mustelidae  says:  "The  tenacity 
of  life  of  the  mink  is  something  remarkable. 
It  lives  for  many  hours — in  cases  I  have  known 
for  more  than  a  day  and  night — under  the 
pressure  of  a  heavy  log,  sufficient  to  hold  it 
like  a  vice,  and  when  the  middle  of  the  body 
was  pressed  perfectly  flat.  Nay,  under  one 
circumstance  which  I  recall  the  animal 
showed  good  fight  on  approach.  When 
caught  by  the  leg  in  a  steel  trap,  the  mink 
will  usually  gnaw  and  tear  the  captive  mem- 
ber— sometimes  lacerating  it  in  a  manner 
painful  to  witness,  but,  singular  to  say  it 
bites  the  part  beyond  the  jaws  of  the  trap. 
The  violence  and  persistence  of  the  poor, 
tortured  animal  endeavoring  to  escape  are 
witnessed  in  the  frequent  breaking  of  its 
teeth  against  the  iron.  This  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  One  who  has 
taken  the  mink  in  a  steel  trap  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea  of  the  terrible  expression  the 


animal's  face  assumes  as  the  captor  ap- 
proaches. It  has  always  struck  me  as  the 
most  nearly  diabolical  of  anything  in  animal 
physiognomy.  A  sullen  stare  from  the 
crouched,  motionless  form  gives  way  to  a  new 
look  of  surprise  and  fear  accompanied  by  the 
most  violent  contortions  of  the  body,  with 
renewed  champing  of  the  iron,  till,  breathless, 
with  heaving  flanks  and  open  mouth  dribbling 
saliva,  the  animal  settles  again  and  watches 
with  a  look  of  concentrated  hatred,  mingled 
with  impotent  rage  and 'frightful  despair." 

Mink,  when  found  in  steel  traps  are  as  a 
rule  alive  and  seldom  drowned.  A  blow 
or  several  of  them  are  usually  given  on  the 
head  or  the  end  of  the  nose,  which  sometimes 
kills  them.  In  other  cases  I  have  seen  them . 
come  to,  ajid  an  endeavor  be  made  to  choke 
it  to  death,  by  fastening  a  cord  around 
its  neck  by  a  slip-knot.  One  case  I  knew  of 
it  could  not  be  choked  in  this  manner  on 
account  of  its  thick  fur  and  hide.  The  trap- 
per being  in  a  hurry  he  drew  the  string  as 
tight  as  possible  and  then  hung  it  in*  a  tree 
so  as  to  leave  it  suspended  by  the  cord  around 
its  neck.  This  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  at  half-past  five  when  he 
went  to  see,  it  was  still  living,  so  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  hold  it  under  the  water 
for  several  minutes  until  it  was  drowned. 

The  weasel,  a  smaller  animal  of  the  same 
family  as  the  mink,  has  not  the  fighting 
qualities  characteristic  of  this  latter  animal. 
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When  caught  in  a  steel  trap  they  give  up 
almost  without  a  struggle  and  are  seldom 
found  alive  in  the  trap. 

The  fox  or  wolf,  when  caught  in  a  trap 
is  far  too  cunning  to  pull  and  thus  hurt  his 
injured  leg  but  will  live  a  long  time  when 
thus  imprisoned. 

The  muskrat,  while  not  a  hard  animal  to 
kill  by  using  a  club,  is  nevertheless  very  harcf 
to  drown  and  it  is  surprising  how  long  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  them  under  the  water  to 
drown  them.  So  great  is  their  desire  for 
freedom,  that  if  caught  in  a  steel  trap  they 
will  quickly  chew  oil'  their  imprisoned  member 
and  in  this  manner  escape.  This  latter  applies 
equally  as  well  to  the  skunk  and  these  are 
the  only  two  animals  who  resort  to  this 
practice  to  any  extent. 


The  fisher  is  a  very  strong  animal  and  it 
often  gives  the  trapper  great  trouble  to  hold, 
Once  they  are  caught  in  a  steel  trap,  they 
will  live  as  long  as  a  mink  when  in  this  predic- 
ament and  are  fighting  all  the  time  to  escape. 
The  marten  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  a 
close  relative  of  the  fisher's, — all  belonging  to 
the  weasel  family,  has  no  such  courage  and 
lies  down  to  die  with  very  few  struggles  after 
it  sees  it  is  captured. 

The  lynx,  which  generally  is  thought  (in 
books  of  fiction)  to  be  a  dangerous,  snarling 
savage,  is  really  a  great  coward  and  has  no 
courage  at  all.  Even  when  caught  in  an 
undersized  steel  trap,  he  makes  little  effort 
to  escape  but  simply  stands  up  and  awaits 
the  coming  of  his  captor  or  curls  up  in  the 
snow  and  freezes  to  death.  , 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Query — Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  a  good 
book  on  trapping  fur  bearers  such  as  mink, 
marten,  fisher,  beaver,  etc.,  and  where  can 
I  get  it? 

Doherty  Siding,  Ont.  F.  C.  R 

Answer — The  best  book  on  the  subject  tj^at 
you  can  get  is  the  Science  of  Trapping,  by  E. 
Kreps.  This  covers  the  whole  subject  and 
contains  much  useful  information  on  the 
habits  of  the  different  animals. 
The  same  publishers  also  issue  companion 
Volumes  on  Wolf  and  Coyote  Trapping,  one 
on  Mink  Trapping  and  another  on  Fox* 
Trapping.  You  can  secure  any  of  these 
books  from  thev offices  of  ROD  AND  GUN, 
price  $1.00  each.  H.  C.  H. 


Query — What  is  the  best  make  of  traps  for 
mink  and  the  correct  size  to  use. 
Toronto,   Ont.  J.   R.  T. 

Answer — Any  of  the  standard  traps  will 
give  you  satisfaction,  though  if  you  are  doing 
very  much  water  trapping  in  very  cold 
weather  the  jump  traps  are  not  as  liable  to 
suffer  from  broken  springs  as  the  plain  spring 
types.  For  size  the  No.  0  and  1  Newhouse, 
1  and  l1?  Victor  or  the  115X  Triple  Clutch 
are  all  suitable.  Generally  speaking  you 
need  a  trap  a  little  larger  on  land  than  you 
do  where  you  are  making  a  water  set  and  can 
drown  your  game  almost  as  soon  as  caught. 

H.  C.  H. 


BLACK  FOX  TRAPPED  IN  WATERLOO 
COUNTY. 

A  large  black  fox  was  trapped  on  February 
2nd  last,  on  the  farm  of  Ephraim  Reist, 
near  Elmira.  The  animal'  was  dead 
when  found,  buf  the  body  was  frozen,  and  the 
fur.  which  is  \alued  at  about  6500,  was  in 
perfect  condition.  It  is  the  first  black  fox 
caught  in  the  county  in  many  years. 


CANADIANS  FEAST  ON  VENISON 

Writing  from  Bonn,  Germany,  Fred  James, 
official   correspondent   with    the  Canadian 
Corps,  says- 
Venison  is  becoming   qiute   a  common 
item  on  the  menu  of  some-  of  the  Canadian 


units  in  the  vicinity  of  the  front  line  east 
of  the  Rhine,  for  deer  are  very  plentiful  in  the 
pine  forests  that  stretch  across  the  semi- 
circular area  our  troops  are  occupy  ing. 

"It  was  in  those  forests  the  ex-Kaiser 
often  went  to  shoot  deer  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  occasionally  visited  the  neigh- 
borhood in  the  summer  months  to  enjoy 
trout  fishing  in  the  fresh-water  streams  that 
flow  through  the  valleys  between  the  pine- 
clad  hills." 


BREAD  MADE  FROM  MOSS 

It  is  said  that  Indians  along  the  Columbia 
River  make  a  kind  of  bread  from  a  moss 
that  grows  on  the  spruce  fir  tree. 


ONTARIO'S  MEAT  RESOURCES 


George  Dickson,  0.  L.  S. 


SOME  months  ago,  I  observed  in  the 
public  press  that  some  brilliant  genius 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  slaughtering 
our  horses,  and  putting  the  |  flesh  on  the 
market,  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  of  but- 
cher meat,  this  means  the  slaughtering  of  our 
three  year  olds;  for  the  flesh  of  an  old  plug, 
which  has  spent  its  best  days  in  looking 
through  the  collar,  would  be  a  poor  substitute 
for  a  three-year-old  steer.  Is  Canada  so 
overstocked  with  valuable  horses  that  she 
can  afford  to  do  this? 

There  is  no  animal  in  the  farmer's  barn-yard 
which,  if  properly  nourished  has  cost  him 
so  much  at  three  years  of  age  as  the  horse,  and 
is  a  large  percentage  of  those  young  and 
valuable  animals  to  be  raised  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  supplying  the  market  with  butcher 
meat? 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  without  fear 
of  successful  contradictions,  that  there  has 
been  no  other  period  in  the  history  of  Canada 
when  the  farm  has  been  so  well  supplied 
with  domestic  animals  as  now,  from  the 
thoroughbred  roadster,  down  to  the  old 
grey  gander,  or  the  barns  so  well  filled  with 
an  abundant  harvest  as  they  are  to-day,  or 
have  been  on  the  whole  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years.  Then' why  should  everything 
which  one  consumes  cost  so  much? 

Blame  the  war.  Yes,  blame  the  war  for 
everything.  One  thing  which  the  war  has 
done.  It  has  brought  out  such  a  crop  of 
sharpers  and  profiteers  as  our  Donimion  never 
knew  before,  the  cold  storage  gentlemen  have 
their  ware-houses  filled  to  overflowing  with 
perishable  foodstuffs. 

Query:  Are  they  doing  this  to  conserve 
the  food  supply  for  the  public  good,  or  to 
corner  the  market? 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  the  most 
choice  food  has  been  consigned  to  the  incin- 
erator, simply  because  those  gentlemen  are 
holding  it  up  for  a  larger  profit.  During  the 
hottest  part  of  last  summer,  I  observed  in 
a  leading  periodical  that  one  firm  had  twenty 
thousand  dozen  eggs,  spoiled  in  transit. 
What  was  any  firm  doing  with  so  many  eggs, 
if  not  to  get  control  of  the  market?  At 
the  very  season  when  eggs  should  be  cheapest, 
small  villages  were  paying  50c  per  dozen,  yet 
there  is  no  variety  of  produce  which  the 
farmer  can  raise  so  cheaply  as  poultry  and 
eggs. 


Let  the  government  compel  the  cold 
storage  gentlemen  to  place  every  article  of 
farm  produce  on  the  market  at  the  end  of  one 
month  after  receiving  it,  and  take  whatever 
price  is  going.  There  would  not  be  the  slightest 
danger  of  their  losing  money  on  the  transac- 
tion, and  they  would  be  compelled  to  be 
content  with  a  reasonable  profit.  This 
would  be  a  drastic  measure,  but  it  would 
be  no  more  than  the  exigency  of  the  case 
demands.  The  Ontario  Government  acted 
wisely  in  taking  control  of  the  inland  fish- 
eries. Large  consignments  of  fish,  were,  in 
consequence,  placed  upon  the  market  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  thus  delicious  food  was 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  char- 
woman and  common  laborer,  as  well  as  the 
gentlemen  with  a  handle  to  his  name.  The 
^government  also  brought  in  last  year  650 
carcasses  of  red  deer  from  the  Algonquin 
Pack,  and  selling  it  at  a  reasonable  figure, 
placed  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

But  this  is  only  an  introduction  to  what 
might  and  should  be  done.  In  this  province' 
we  have  five  large  forest  reservations,  the 
Algonquin,  Timagami,  Mississanga,  Nepigon 
and  Quetico,  in  which  neither  hunting  nor 
trapping  is  permitted  at  any  time  and  each 
is  in  charge  of  a  staff  of  guardians.  These 
reservations,  have  an  aggregate  area  pi 
22,407  square  miles,  a  larger  area  than  either 
the  Kingdom  of  Holland  or  Belgium  and 
since  hunting  was  abolished,  deer,  moose, 
and  caribou,  and  all  the  varieties  of  fur 
bearing  animals  indigenous  to  the  country- 
have  increased  in  numbers  so  rapidly  that  the 
woods  and  waters  are  now  literalhy  swarming 
with  them.  In  proof  of  this,  I  ha\e  learned 
that  the  whole  650  deer  killed  in  the  Algon- 
quin park  last  winter,  were  got  within  one 
mile  of  the  railways,  and  assuming  that  they 
would  each  on  an  average  dress  one  hundred 
pounds  of  meat,  at  10c  per  pound  this  would 
represent  the  nice  little  sum  of  $6,500,  be- 
sides the  hides,  which  would  easily  be  worth 
$2.00  each.  These  reserves  are  all  well  tim- 
bered, and  are  simply  a  large  stock  farm, 
where  the  animals  require  neither  to  be 
sheltered  or  fed.  All  that  is  required  to 
preserve  tUem  is  simply  to  see  that  no 
poaching  is  allowed,  and  the  animals  left 
severely  alone  to  propagate  their  species. 

Should  these  animals  be  protected  and 
allowed  to  increase  in  numbers,  simply  to 
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furnish  tood  for  wolves  and  other  carnivora, 
or  die  of  old  age?  A  full  grown  moose,  will 
dress  o«  an  average,  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  pounds  of  beef,  and  a  caribou, 
as  much  as  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  red 
deer. 

At  least  three  hundred  moose  and  two  or 
three  thousand  red  deer  and  caribou,  might  be 
taken  each  season,  and  this  number  would 
be  well  within  the  natural  annual  increo.se. 

Why  cannot  our  government  sejid  in  a  few 
expert  hunters  every  fall  to  kill, and  bring  out 
the  game?    It  can  easily  be  stalked,  and  no 


doubt  the  guardians  know  where  to  go  to 
find  them. 

Do  not  let  a  pound  of  it  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  cold  storage  men,  but  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  retailer,  who  deals  directly  with 
the  consumer.  By  doing  this  a  large  amount 
of  delicious  meat  could  be  placed  upon  the 
market  every  winter,  the  consumer  receiving 
the  ch#icest  cuts  at  a  lower  figure  than  he  now 
pays  for  the  cheapest  part  of  a  hog  or  steer  and 
at  the  same  time  the  meat  would  yield  the 
retailer  as  large  a  profit  as  he  has  at  the 
present  prices. 


It  is  our  intention  to  make  this  Kennel  Department  bigger  and  better  than  ever;  more 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  owners  of  dogs  and  more  interesting  to  breeders  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium.  As  Rod  and  Gun  has  a  good  circulation  rrom  coast  to  coast  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  States,  and  reaches  that  class  ot  red-blooded  sportsmen  who  admire  agood  dog, 
breeders  will  find  these  pages  particularly  effective  in  disposing  of  their  stock.  List  your 
kennels  in  these  columns  and  take  advantage  of  this  active  market.  # 


THRILLING  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  PYTHON 

From  London  Field 


WE  are  indebted  to  Maj or  A .  W.  Birch , 
late  S.  W.  Borderers,  for  the  following 
letter  from  Miss  Margaret  Collyer, 
well  known  to  many  followers  of  hounds  in 
the  south  of  England.  The  letter  speaks  for 
itself,  and  affords  a  noteworthy  example  of 
pluck  and  endurance  on  the  part  of  an  English 
sportswoman  who  may  well  be  congratulated 
on  the  result  of  her  adventure: 
n  "I  am  living  now  in  an  utterly  uninhabited 
part  of  the  country,  with  about  thirty  'boys.' 
My  house  is  a  round  log-hut,  thatched  with 
graw,  aad  built  in  a  narrow  valley  between 


the  Olioba  river  and  a  smaller  stream,  known 
as  the  Simba,  from  which  I  get  my  water.  Yes- 
terday, April  9,  I  had  been  herding,  the  boys 
all  day  breaking  up  ground  for  a  vegetable 
garden.  It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  at  4  p.  m. 
I  went  back  to  the  hut,  told  my  boy  to  get  me 
some  tea,  and  in  the  meantime  took  off  my 
gaiters  and  my  belt,  to  which  is  attached  my 
big  whistle  with  which  I  call  my  boys,  and 
my  big  hunting  knife.  After  tea  my  three 
dogs  came  and  begged  me  to  take  them  for  a 
walk,  so  I  started  off  for  a  short  stroll  just  as 
I  was,  and  not  troubling  to  take  my  rifle,  nor 
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even  a  stick.  My  dogs  consist  of  a  young 
Airedale  dog,  Pickles,  an  Airedale  bitch,  a 
mighty  huntress,  Dona,  and  a  large  South 
African  buckhound,  Big  Man,  which  I  use  for 
pulling  down  wounded  buck.  I  walked  down 
the  Simba  river,  and  let  the  dogs  try  for  a 
jackal.  Then  I  thought  I  would  go  to  a 
place  where  I  often  put  up  a  bushbuck,  and 
let  the  big  hound  have  a  chase.  So  I  turned 
up  through  some  dry  grass  by  the  bed  of  a 
dry  stream  which  runs  down,  the  hill  to  the 
river.  Here  I  struck  into  a  game  track  and 
walked  slowly  along  ,up  rather  a  steep  hill 
meaning  to  take  a  short  round  home.  The 
bushbuck  was  not  about,  and  Dona  and  Big 
Man  came  back  to  heel.  The  young  dog  was 
on  in  front  out  of  sight  over  the  brow  of  the 
incline.  Suddenly  I  heard  him  give  tongue 
and  thought  he  had  hit  off  the  buck,  so  I 
cheered  on  the  other  two,  when  in  a  second 
his  joyful  opening  turned  to  howls  and  yells 
of  agony.  Thinking  a  leopard  had  probably 
got  him,  I  ran  about  fifty  yards  and  saw 
him  still  on  the  track  which  crossed  the  bed 
of  the  stream  in  the  coils  of  a  huge  python. 
Three  coils  as  big  as  my  body  were  around 
him,  blood  was  streaming  from  his  mouth, 
his  eyes  implored  me  to  help.  The  other 
dogs  were  barking  round  the  snake,  but  not 
going  for  it.  The  snake  was  open-mouthed, 
trying  to  get  hold  of  the  dog's  head.  If  there 
is  one  thing  in  this  world  I  have  always  been 
afraid  of  it  is  a  snake;  a  small  grass  snake 
would  be  quite  enough  to  make  me  yell  and 
run.  Here  I  was,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
help,  quite  alone,  and  my  dog  being  strangled 
to  death  in  the  grip  of  the  biggest-^nake  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  felt  for  my  whistle  which  I  had 
left  on  my  camp  bed.  There  was  no  time  to 
lose,  and  no  use*to  shout  for  help.  The  dog 
was  being  killed  and  was  past  howling.  I 
looked  round  for  some  weapon,  and  seized  a 
heavy  root  of  a  partly  burnt  tree.  It  was  only 
about  two  feet  long,  so  I  had  to  go  right  in. 
There  was  3  feet  or  so  of  the  snake  feeling 
round  Pickles'  head,  and  I  made  a  whack  at 
the  back  of  its  neck.  I  hit  it  fairly  hard, 
and  it  then  came  for  me  like  a  flash  and  struck 
and  bit  me  on  the  shin.  I  jumped  back,  and 
*  Dona,  seeing  it  go  for  me,  grabbed  it  in  the 
neck  and  pulled  it  back,  and  the  big  dog  got 
hold  of  its  tail.  Dona  was  whirled  into  the 
air  in  a  second,  and  either  let  go,  or  was  shak- 
en off.  I  went  in  again  and  hit  twice,  as  hard 
as  I  could,  and  it  made  another  lightning 
'plunge  at  me,  dragging  Pickles  with  it.  It 
got  my  other  leg  this  time.  I  did  not  move, 
but  banged  and  banged  its  neck  and  head  with 


the  root,  and  Dona  got  hold  again.  I  think  I 
must  have  partially  stunned  it,  for,  to  my 
utmost  relief,  it  began  to  unloose  the  dog.  I 
hit  several  times'  more,  and  then  it  turned 
and  began  to  crawl  slowly  away  down  be- 
tween the  banks  of  the  stream.  I  grabbed 
hold  of  Dona,  and  dragged  her  off,  shouted  a,t 
Big  Man  to  leave  it,  and  Pickles  lay  gasping 
on  his  side.  Then  I  began  to  shout  for  help 
for  my  blood  was  up,  and  that  snake  was  going 
to  die.  After  what  seemed  hours  I'heard  m> 
head  boy's  whistle,  and  knew  they  were 
coming.  All  the  army  arrived  with  knives, 
and  ihy  chief  boy  had  the  sense  to  rush  into 
my  hut  and  bring  my  rifle.  They  all  thought 
a  lion  had  got  me.  I  told  them4  hurriedly 
what  it  was,  grabbed  my  rifle,  and  dasher? 
down  the  stream^  after  the  snake.  It  had 
not  gone  far,  and  was  coiled  up  under  a  big 
root.  I  could  not  see  the  head,  so  knelt 
down  about  ten  feet  away  and  put  a  bullet 
from  •my  Mannlicher  Mauser  into  the  middle 
of  it.  This  stirred  it  up,  and  it  came  at 'me 
again.    I  followed  on  with  four  more  bullets, 

'  which  all  hit,  but  was  shaking  all  over  by 
this  time.  I  could  not  hit  the  head  which 
waved  about.  1  Iowcver,  I  saw  that  the  brute 
was  so  badly  hit  it  could  not  get  away,  so  I 
sent  my  boy  back  for  my  2  bore  and  a  No.  6 
cartridge.  One  shot  with  this  blew  i£  head 
to  pieces,  and  I  put  one  more  in  for  luck.  We 
then  got  the  brute  up  on  the  bank,  and  as  it 
lay,  I  measured  it  15  ft.;  but  it  was  still 
wriggling,  and  I  dare  say  if  it  had  been 
straight  out,  it  would  have  been  longer;  but 
I  was  not  going  to  touch  it,  and  none  of  my 
boys  would.    They  were  all  terrified  and 

<  would  not  go  near  it,  Some  people  have  an 
idea  that  natives  have  no  affection.  I  wish 
to  prove  this  untrue;  my  head  boy,  Kago, 
when  he  arrived  with  the1  rifle,  and  found  I  * 
was  still  alive,  caught  hold  of  me  in  his  arms 
as  though  he  would  never  let  me  go,  and 
when  it  was  all  over,  and  the  snake  was  dead, 
he  collapsed  with  a  dreadful  headache  and  a 
kind  of  ague.  He  kept  saying,  "I  thought  y  ou 
were  being  killed,  I  thought  I  would  find  you 
dead."  I  do  not  think  he  slept  all  night,  and 
came  into  my  hut  several  times  in  the  night 
to  see  if  1  was  all  right.  This  does  not  look  as 
if  there  was  an\  want  of  feeling.  All's  well 
that  encts  well,  and  the  dog  was  not  hurt  miich. 
One  hind  leg  was  badly  bitten,  and  his  head 
also  was  bitten;  strange  to  say  no  ribk  were 
broken,  and  he  was  only  stiff  and  sore.  My 
legs  were  rather  sore  and  swollen,  but  except 
lor  a  nerve-shaking  experience,  no  real  dam- 
age was  done.    The  most  curious  thing  is 
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that  although  I  possess  this  terror  of  snakes, 
during  the  fight  for  my  dog's  life  I  felt  not 
a  particle  of  fear;  but  as  soon  as  all  was  over, 
the  old  horror  came  back,  and  I  could  have 
run  from  the  dead  snake  had  I  not  been 
ashamed  of  showing  the  white  feather  before 


the  boys.  My  head  man  gave  me  a  lecture, 
and  made  me  promise  I  would  never  go  out 
again  without  Kago  and  my  gun.  He  said, 
'This  is  not  Nairobi  or  Kabete;  it  is  forest, 
all  around,  and  no  one  to  help  you.  I  am 
afraid  for  you — very.'  This  is  the  story 
just  as  it  came  about." 


THE  FOX  TERRIER 


Those  who  have  had  the  pleasures  and 
excitements  of  bringing  up  a  Fox  Terrier 
puppy  will  appreciate  the  humour  of  the 
following  description  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  breed  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  in  our 
contemporary,  the  Sporting  Times. — 

"The  Fox  Terrier  is  a  small  black  and  white 
disturbance  whicjj  afflicts  and  delights  many 
families.  The  "Fox  Terrier  has  thin  legs,  an 
active,  expressive  mouth,  a  lean,  well-shaped 
head,  talkative  eyes,  and  a  nose  which  leads 
him  swiftly  from  one  misdemeanour  to  An- 
other. Originally,  he  had  a  liberal  taii, 
but  it  has  been  edited  and  revised  by  man  into 
a  mere  stump.  This  was  done  because  of 
the  fact  that  when  the  Fox  Terrier's  tail  was 
as  active  as  his  head  it  took  two  people  to 
watch  him. 

"The  Fox  Terrier  is  a  house  pet,  and  is 
clean  and  dainty  in  his  habits.  He  lives  on 
meat,  milk,  potatoes,  mice,  old  shoes,  cur- 
tains, books,  opera  hats,  and  tablecloths. 
In  return  for  this  diet  he  guards  the  house 
with  unremitting  ferocity.  No  burglar  can 
come  near  without  dislodging  an  eruption  of 
barks    from   the   faithful   brute.    He  also 


guards  the  house  against  all  cats,  dogs,  taxi- 
cabs,  late  pedestrians,  bats,  owls,  dead  leaves, 
and  moonbeams  which  may  chance  to  pass 
the  place  at  night.  After  a  family  has  got 
used  to  a  Fox  Terrier  and  has  lost  him  tem- 
porarily it  can  sleep  through  a  boiler  explosion 
and  a  fire  next  door. 

"Losing  the  Fox  Terrier  is  a  favourite 
diversion  of  the  family  which  owns  him — or 
at  least  pays  for  the  dog  license.  He  is  as 
difficult  to  keep  around  the  house  as  a  hus- 
band. The  ordinary  Fox  Terrier  has  a  large 
acquaintance  around  the  town.  Owing  to 
his  wandering  disposition,  the  Terrier  is 
lo\ed  twice  as  much  as  ordinary  dogs.  He 
is  frantically  welcomed  when  he  returns  home, 
and  the  family  is  grateful  when  he  goes  away 
again*and  gives  it  a  rest.  Very  few  people 
have  seen  a  Fox  Terrier  die,  because  he  almost 
always  loses  himself  first. 

"The  Fox  Terrier  is  vivacious,  audacious, 
ingenious,  mercurial,  hysterical,  wheedlesome, 
companionable,  affectionate,  optimistic,  fickle, 
restless,  and  irrepressible.  He  is,  in  fact, 
the  chorus  girl  of  the  dog  family." 


FEEDING 

A  bitch  suckles  her  puppies  frequently, 
and,  generally  speaking,  newly-weaned  pup- 
pies should  be  fed  5  times  a  day,  including  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at 
night — on  no  account  let  them  go  to  bed 
hungry.  Their  stomachs  are  not  constructed 
to  stow  away  large  quantities  of  food  at  a 
time,  so  that  to  furnish  them  with  all  they 
have  capacity  for  involves  supplying  small 
amounts  at  short  intervals.  Giving  suitable 
nourishing  foods  regularly — a  little  at  a  time 
and  often — sums  up  the  whole  art  of  puppy- 
feeding;  and  good  feeding,  warmth  and  clean- 
liness are  the  principal  secrets  of  rearing 
puppies.  Supply  only  just  as  much  food  as 
is  eaten  up  eagerl>.    There  should  never 


PUPPIES 

be  anything  left  in  the  dishes;  but  if  there  is 
it  must  be  taken  away  at  once.  Keeping 
food  before  them  all  the  time  will  not  induce 
them  to  eat  any  more.  When  puppies  are 
fed  together,  the  stronger  ones  are  apt  to  get 
more  than  their  share,  and  to  eat  not  only 
what  they  need  but  what  they  think  the 
others  want,  so  that  they  should  be  closely 
watched  by  their  owner— "food  from  the 
hand  of  the  owner  fattens!" — or  other  re- 
sponsible person  all  the  time  they  are  feeding, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  feed  each  puppy 
separately,  as  far  as  possible,  that  it  may  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  rest.  Feeding  puppies 
together  without  supervision  may  suit  the 
two  or  three  strongest;  but  the  weaklings 
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usually  have  to  put  up  with  so  much  or  so 
little  food  as  their  more  vigorous  fellows 
cannot  find  room  for.  Give  the  little  ones 
a  proper  chance  to  eat  in  peace.  They  are 
likely  to  grow  into  leavings  themselves  if 
they  get  nothing  but  leavings  to  eat.  Person- 
al attention  counts  in  puppy-feeding.  No 
matter  how  good  your  man  in  charge,  he  has 
not  the  interest  of  ownership. 

The  writer  holds  regularly  in  feeding  pup- 
pies of  exceeding  importance,  and  more  espec- 
ially so  in  breeds  where  size  and  bone  are  de- 
sired. ^Too  much  food  at  one  time  and  too 
little  at  another  gives  puppies  indigestion 
and  diarrhoea,  thus  checking  their  growth; 
and  the  food  must  be  increased  very  grad- 
ually as  the  puppies'  powers  of  assimilation 
grow.  The  owner  who  stuffs  his  puppies 
with  more  than  they  ought  to  eat  one  meal 
and  then  lets  the  proper  time  for  feeding  go 
by  without  giving  anything  buys  such  growth 
as  he  gets  in  the  very  dearest  market.  Reg- 
ularity is  so  cheap  that  plenty  of  it  should  be 
used  in  feeding  puppies.  It  is  good  for  them; 
and  what  is  good  for  them  is  good  for  you 
too.    Regularly-fed    puppies    rarely  harm 


themselves  by   overeating  if  given  proper 

exercise. 

While  the  food  must  not  be  given  hot,  the 
chill  should  be  taken  off  it,  for — apart  from 
the  fact  that  little  puppies  are  easily  chilled — 
where  cold  food  is  fed,  valuable  energy  is " 
wasted  in  warming  it  up  to  blood  heat  in  the 
body.  A  temperature  of  about  100  degrees 
F.  is  best.  It  is  an  expensive  way  of  warming 
icy-cold  foods  to  do  it  inside  puppies;  and 
it  pays  to  take  the  chill  off  the  foods  for  some 
time  after  weaning. 

If  scrupulous  cleanliness  be  ever  impor- 
tant, it  is  so  in  the  feeding  of  young  puppies, 
as  milk  foods  soon  decompose.  Not  only 
must  the  food  be  perfectly  sweet,  but  the 
dishes  should  be  quite  clean,  and  so  far  as 
practicable,  the  puppies  should  be  prevented 
from  licking  up  remnants  of  food  from  the 
floor.  Washing  milky  dishes  in  scalding 
water  cooks  the  milk  on  them.  Rinse  them 
in  cold  water  before  scalding  them.  Sour 
milk  is  often  fed  under  the  impression  that  it 
prevents  intestinal  parasites.  This  belief 
has  no  basis  in  fact;  and  such  milk  frequently 
scours  puppies,  thus  tending  to  weaken 
them. 


A  DOG'S  INTUITION 


The  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley  tells  an 
interesting  story  of  the  wonderful  intuition 
of  a  dog  of  his,  and  how  animals  can  best 
be  trained  by  kindness.  He  says:  'Tn  proof 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  sport  with  dog 
and  gun  I  now  narrate  an  incident  which 
happened  to  me  in  the  New  Forest  with  one 
of  my  Setters,  then  a  young  dog  in  his  first 
season.  He  was  ranging,  as  he  ever  ranged, 
with,  the  long  but  cautious  gallop  of  his  race, 
and  coming  close  up-wind  of  a  snipe,  flushed 
it;  but  the  snipe,  not  being  aware  of  man's 
presence,  simply  flew  a  few  yards  out  of  his 
way,  and  pitched  again.  'Chalk'  dropped 
when  the  bird  rose,  but,  having  marked  him 
to  the  ground,  not  being  more  than  ten  yards 
from  him,  rose  to  his  point  again.    On  seeing 


this,  though  at  a  long  distance,  I  commenced 
to  walk  up,  when  in  my  way  I  nearly  trod  on 
a  rabbit,  which  I  then  killed.  At  the  noise 
of  the  gun  'Chalk'  dropped  to  down  charge, 
watched  me  pick  up  the  rabbit,  and  then,  on 
seeing  me  coming  towards  him,  rose  steadily 
to  his  point  again,  and  the  snipe  also  fell  to 
the  gun.  How  I  caressed  the  young  dog, 
showing  him  the  snipe  and  letting  him  kiss 
it  over  and  over  again,  purposely  appearing  to 
him  to  be  immensely  overjoyed  to  get  it, 
I  leave  to  my  readers  to  imagine,  my  doctrine 
with  dogs  of  all  kinds  having  ever  been  to 
let  them  learn  from  me,  and  rule  themselves 
by  my  apparent  feelings  and  desires,  not 
through  intimidation,  brutality  and  blows.'* 


HE  NEVER  SPOKE  AGAIN 


A  ventriloquist  who  had  a  worthless  dog 
and  no  money  hit  upon  a  clever  scheme  to 
convert  the  former  into  the  latter.  Going  into 
a  restaurant  he  took  a  seat,  the  dog  sitting  on 
the  floor  beside  the  chair.    When  the  waiter 


came  the  ventriloquist  turned  to^the  dog 
with  the  query:  "Well,  Jack,  what  will  you 
have?"  The  waiter  nearly  collapsed  when 
he  apparently  heard  the  dog  answer,  "A  ham 
and  beef  sandwich."    Then  he  hastened  to 
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Pick  out  one  of  the  glorious,  radiant  Gophir  Gems, 
set  in  solid  14-kt.  gold,  and  ge^  it  on  a  5  days'  free 
trial.  Wear  it  to  the  ball — to  the  opera — on  the 
street — to  work — everywhere  for  5  full  days,  then 
decide  whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not.  If  you  are  not 
fascinated  by  its  radiance — if  you  consider  its  splendor 
one  trifle  less  than  that  of  a  mined  diamond  -send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  You  don't  pay  us  a  penny  for  the  trial. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay  the  rock-bottom  price  (l-30th 
as  much  as  a  diamond  costs)  as  you  can  afford.  Terms  as 
lowas3ic  a  day  ($100  a  month),  without  interest.  No 
red  tape.  Your  credit  is  good  with  the  Gophir  Diamond 
Co.   Send  coupon  for  new  jewelry  book. 

MARVELLOUS  NEW  DISCOVERY 

A  problem  of  the  ages  has  been  solved.  Science  has  at 
last  produced  a  gem  of  dazzling  brilliance.  They  are 
called  Gophir  Gems,  and  resemble  mined  diamonds  so 
closely  that  many  people  of  wealth  are  preferring  them. 
Gophir  Gems  stand  fire  and  acid  tests  and  cut  glass.  Get 
one  on  trial  to  day./  Wear  it  before  you  decide  to  buy. 

SET  IN  SOLID  14-kt.  GOLD— Gophir  Gems 

Are  Not  Imitations. 
These  precious  gems  are  the  master  products  of  science  — 
the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  centuries.  They  are  never 
set  in  anything  but  solid  14-kt.  gold.    Write  for  the  new 
catalogue  and  see  the  exquisite  new  settings  for  yourself. 

SEND  THE  COUPON  For  New  Jewelry  Book. 

Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  on  a  letter  or  a 
post  card  and  send  to  us  at  once  for  the  big  new  book  of 
exquisite  Gophir  Gems.  Read  the  fascinating  story  of 
how  at  last  Science  has  conquered  Nature  and  has  pro- 
duced a  glorious,  radiant  gem,  whose  dazzling  brilliance 
is  actually  a  marvel  to  behold.  They  cost  but  l-30th  as 
much  as  diamonds,  and  wear  forever.  Do  not  delay  an 
instant.  Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  now— 
get  the  free  book  immediately  while  this  great  offer  lasts. 

THE  GOPHIR  DIAMOND  CO.,  OF  CANADA 

Dept.  V4,  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 
Gentlemen— Send  me  your  new  Jewelry  Book  and  full 
particulars  of  your  Free  Trial,  easy  payment  plan. 

NAME   :  

ADDRESS  


Ask  your  grocer  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  this 
blue  striped  tin.  ^  You'll  soon  become 
great  friends  with  its  contents — the  only 
milk  you  can  buy  in  tins  that  has 
the  natural  flavor  unchanged. 

Klim  is  pasteurized  separated  milk  in 
the  form  of  a  powder.**  Use  dry  with 
other  dry  ingredients  in  cooking  and 
baking  adding  just  sufficient  water  to 
form  batter.  Whip  into  water  for  use 
as  liquid. 

Your  wife  will  welcome  Klim  to  her  kitchen, 
and  it  certainly  is  ideal  for  your  own  use  when 
camping,  canoeing  or  hunting.  Don't  forget 
to  ask  your  grocer. 

Canada  Food  Board  License  No.  14-242 


,VA\^  JW  All 


"Coon,nRabbits,e!c 


A  Dime 


brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO- 
BOX  c.         -    -  oakpark.il 


FOR  YOUR  SPRING  OUTING  Provide  Yourself  With 

jyiYT?  CHI  TIPMFNT    We  are  Headquarters  for  the 
rlrsJL  LVjUiriYIEin  1  Sportsman's  Every  Need 

]MC   At  low  prices.     We  have  a  number  of^used  guns,  but  in 
w  1 1 J   good  condition  at  favorable  prices.  v  Send  for  Special  List 


™D.PKEG<? 


128  Krno  St.  B, 

TOWOWTO. 
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the  proprietor.  "I  say,  gov'nor,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "there's  a  dog  over  there  that  can  talk." 
It  immediately  struck  the  proprietor  that 
such  a  dog  could  draw  custom,  so  after  hear- 
ing the  animal  talk  he  began  bargaining  for 
him.  The  dog  during  the  haggling  over  the 
price  begged  in  so  realistic  a  manner  not  to 
be  sold  that  the  restaurant  keeper  became  the 


more  determined  to  have  him,  and  at  last 
agreed  to  the  ventriloquist's  price,  £20.  As 
the  trickster  started  for  the  door  with  the 
money  the  dog  inquired* 

"Have  you  really  sold  me?"  "Yes,  Jack, 
I've  sold  you,"  was  the  reply.  "Well," 
said  the  dog,  "mark  my  words,  I'll  never  speak 
again!" 


FISHHOOK  DISGORGER 

I  knjow  that  a  fish  hook  disgorger 
can  be  bought  cheaply  but  the  person  who 
takes  a  pride  in  making  his  own  tools  may  be 
interested  in  the  home-made  one  described 
herewith.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  heavy 
gauge  galvanized  wire,  one  end  being  filed 


to  a  point  and  fitted  in  a  handle  which  can 
be  checked  or  carved  so  as  to  prevent  its 
slipping  from  wet  or  slimy  fingers.  The 
other  end  is  flattened  and  then  split  open  in 
the  diagram  shown  and  the  sharp  edges  are 
filed  off.  If  a  person  wants  one  to  put  in  his 
pocket  he  can  make  it  like  figure  two. 


FIG 


FIG    Z  . 

A  HANDY  HOOK. 

Figure  three  shows  a  hook  that  can  be 
made  of  galvanized  wire  or  bought  in  a  hard- 
ware store  for  about  fifteen  cents  a  dozen. 
It  is  a  very  handy  thing  on  which  to  hang 
pots,  etc.  over  the  fire.  The  top  bend  fits 
over  the  cross  bar  and  the  bottom  holds  the 
pot  or  other  utensil. 


FOR  CARRYING  GAME. 

The  little  article  shown  in  figure  four  oan 
be  used  conveniently  for  carrying  game. 
It  is  made  ot  springy  wire  bent  in  this  shape. 
Open  it  up,  put  the  head  of  the  rabbit  or  duck 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 

This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree 
South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include 
the  six  New  England  and  four  Middle  States  of 
^the  American  Union.. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  in  some 
districts  at  50  cents  per  acre,  and  in  others  FREE. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huRe  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory- 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write 
H.  A.  MACDONELL.  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
G.  H.  FERGUSON,  Minister  of  Land*,  Forests  and  Mines. 


RAW  FURQ 
TRAPPERS  KJ 

Write  today  for  our  quotations.  Do  not  ship  anywhere  until 
you  have  seen  the  high  prices  we  are  paying.    We  are  an  old  established  and  reliable 
CANADIAN  FUR  HOUSE,  and  guarantee  you  high  grading.    Write  now. 


162  BAY  ST. 


LEVIN  FUR  COMPANY 

Dept.  D. 


TORONTO,  Can. 


The  Canadian  Golfer " 


44 


(Official  organ  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Golf  Association). 

Has  the  highest  class  subscription  list  of  any  monthly  magazine  published 
in  the  Dominion. 

It  covers  an  exclusive  field  exclusively. 

Printed  on  100-lb.  book  paper  and  handsomely  illustrated. 


The  men  and  women  who  play  golf  are  good  people  to  know  and  do 
business  with.  They  are  splendid  spenders  and  any  magazine  that  pertains 
to  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Game  has  a  warm  spot  in  their  hearts  and  a 
premier  place  in  their  homes. 

High  class  advertising  only  accepted.    Rates  on  application.  Subscription 
price  $3.00  per  year.    Office  of  publication — 


BRANTFORD,  ONT.    Ralph  H.  Reville,  Editor  and  Publisher 
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etc.  in  the  loop  which  will  spring  together 
and  hold  it  tight,  then  slip  the  hook  part  of  it 
over  the  belt. — "Chipmunk." 


couple  of  cedar  poles  and  two  crotched  sticks 
and  drive  the  crotched  sticks  into  the  earth 
about  two  feet  apart.    Place  the  other  sticks 


EDITORIAL 

We  are  Igiving  publicity  on  another  page 
of  [this  issue  to  a  letter  received  from  a  sub- 
scriber in  Toronto,  Mr.  James  B.  Mc Master, 
in  which  he  alleges  that  during  the  past 
season  there  was  much  illegal  slaughter  of 
fish  and  game  along  the  MagnetaWan  River 
in  /the  Parry  Sound  District.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  matter  for  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Game  and 
Fisheries.  It  is  difficult  to  educate  a 
game  hog;  and  where  education  fails  legis- 
lation must  be  enforced.  The  Deputy  Min- 
ister, Mr.  D.  McDonald,  has  assured  us 
that  his  Department  is  only  too  anxious  to 
co-operate  with  any  person  to  secure  a  better 
observance  of  the  Game  and  Fisheries  laws 
but  in  cases  of  violations,  before  the  com- 
plaints can  be  investigated,  it  is  essential 
that  definite  information  and  the  names  of  the 
parties  in  such  cases  be  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment. There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  illegal  work  going  on  throughout  the 
Northern  portions  of  the  Province  and  with 
the  Deputy  Minister's  assurance  that  his 
Department  will  take  action  to  stop  it  in 
each  and  every  case  wheie  evidence  is  found, 
it  is  up  to  sportsmen  who  are  aware  of  such 
depredations  to  report  them  promptly,  having 
regard  for  accuracy  of  detail,  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 


COMMENTS 

On  the  evening  of  February  8th  we  were 
skating  on  a  pond  scarcely  a  half  mile  distant 
from  our  office  precincts.  It  was  a  glorious 
night,  moonlight  and  starlight,  and  the  ice, 
which  had  been  worn  smooth  by  afternoon 
hockeyists,  was  in  fine  condition.  A  few 
days  earlier  there  had  been  patches  of  open 
/water  around  the  edges  of  the  pond  but  now 
the  ice  on  which  were  skating,  out  in  the 
middle,  was  firm  and  hard  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  particular  night  the  weather 
was  unusually  mild.  An  occasional  soft 
snowflake  was  falling.  Suddenly  we  became 
aware  of  a  sound  that  is  suggestive  of  spring 
and  early  summer  but  which  we  have  neyer 
associated  with  February  in  Ontario.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  a  frog  chorus,  which 
was  continued  for  more  than  an  hour,  or  as 
long  as  we  stayed  on  the  pond.  We  casually 
mentioned  this  incident  to  our  ornithologist 
friend  the  next  morning  and  were  grieved 
to  note  his  look  of  incredulity  which  xwas 
followed  by  the  suggestion  that  we  must 
have  had  a  ringing  in  the  ears,  perhaps  due 
to  a  recent  attack  of  the  "flu."  Now  we  are 
perfectly  sure  that  it  was  frogs,  we  heard  and 
we  have  corroborative  evidence  to  support 
the  statement — for  we  were  not  alone  on  the 
pond.  Have  any  of  our  readers  heard  a 
frog's  orchestra  tune  up  this  early  in  the 
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TRAPS 

♦ 

for  all  animals  from  a  Weasel  to  a  Grizzly  Bear.  Only 
a  few  varieties  are  shown  here — 

We  Carry  in  Stock 

thirteen  different  kinds  of  traps  in  eighty-five  (85; 
sizes.  THIS  IS  THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT 
OF  ANIMAL  TRAPS  IN  CANADA,  enabling  you  to 
choose  the  kind  and  size  you  desire  and  be  assured  of 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT. 

We  Sell  the  Traps— We  Buy  the  Furs. 

Worth  its  weight  in  Gold  to  any  Trapper:- 


This  marvelous  bait  is 
excellent  for  Wolf, 
Fox,  Mink,  Skunk  and 
all  animals  that  eat 
meat — It  contains  no 
poison,  it  is  the  odor 
that  draws  the  animal 
to  the  trap. 


HALLAM'S  MUSKRAT  BAIT  for  Muskrats  and  Hallam's  Trail  Scent  to  cause  animals 
to  follow  your  trail— All  $1.00  per  bottle  or  6  bottles  for  $5.00  postpaid  by  us. 


NO.  44  JUSTRITE  HEADLIGHT  gives  a  penetrat- 
ing light  and  will  not  blow  out.  It  burns  ten  hours  on 
one  charge  of  carbide.  It  has  a  lens  for  diffused  light 
for  camp  purposes  and  a  special  long  distance  lens  for 
hunting.  Weight  2Y2  lbs.  Price  $5.00.  Cap  40 
cents  extra.  Give  size  desired.  N 


BR  IT- LI  A  NT  SEARCHLIGHT  100 
candle  power  with  flat  flame  burner 
and  interchangeable  lens— light  can  be 
changed  up  or  down  like  a  lamp— has 
darkening  doors  and  will  not  blow  out. 

Price  $8.50  or  with  self-lighter  9.00 
Mailing  weight  3  lbs. 


GILL  NETS  mounted  with  leads,  and, 
floats  ready  for  the  water,  25  cents  pet 
yard..  In  ordering  give  size  of  mesh, 
stretched  measure  desired. 


Traps,  Guns,  Aninal  Bait,  Headlights,  Nets,  Shoe- 
packs,  Marble's  Specialties  and  hundreds  of  other 
articles  for  the  trapper  and  hunter,  described  and 
priced  in  HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS  AND  SPORTS- 
MEN'S SUPPLY  CATALOGUE--  - 
Fall  1918  2nd  edition  just  off  the  press.  Write  for 
your  copy  to-day.    It  is  Free.    Address  in  full. 


946 


--mited 

all  am  Buxlding-,TORONT<X 

THE  LARGEST   IN  OUR  LINE  IN  CANADA 
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season?  On  the  other  hand  when  have  we 
had  a  season  like  the  winter  of  1918-19? 
Who  can  blame  the  frogs  if  they  mistook 
February  for  Spring. 


In  connection  with  its  administration  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  and  other 
work  in  game  conservation  the  Biological 
Survey,  Washington,  D,C.  desires  to  secure 
information  concerning  every  hunting  club 
or  other  organization  whose  object  is  the 
hunting  or  conservation  of  game  of  any  kind. 
It  desires  information  as  to  the  names  of  the 
officers,  the  location  of  their  hunting  ground, 
if  they  possess  property  of  this  kind,  and  the 
number  of  members  of  the  organization. 
The  post  office  address  of  the  secretary  is 
particularly  desired.  The  assistance  of  our 
readers  in  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  the  Biological  Survey.  Letters 
should  be  addressed  to  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 


The  Dominion  Parks  Branch,  having  in  view 
the  protection  of  our  forests  from  fire,  are 
distributing  little  "pipe  protectors,"  which 
are  adjustable  to  any  size  of  pipe  and  will 
prevent  fire  escaping  from  it.  A  spark  or  the 
live  ashes  from  a  pipe  has  been  responsible 
for  starting  many  destructive  forest  fires, 
fires  in  which  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  tents, 
birds'  nests  and  many  other  interesting  things 


have  perished.  Many  people  use  pipes  when 
riding  on  horseback,  or  when  in  automo- 
biles or  carriages  and  it  is  hoped  that  these 
little  protectors  may  be  used  and  may  prove 
effective  along  with  other  means  which  are 
being  employed  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
forest  conflagrations. 


Contributors  are  requested  not  to  forward 
to  Rod  and  Gun  any  articles  which  describe 
the  taking  of  migratory  game  birds  contrary 
to  the  Migratory  Birds  Convention  Act.  The 
American  Game  Protective  Association  has 
forwarded  a  notification  to  all  sportsman's 
publications  in  the  United  States^,  cautioning 
them  against  publishing  any  articles  which 
would  indicate  an  apparent  breach  of  the 
treaty.  Tj'his  association  is  asking  that  even 
articles  recording  incidents  which  occurred 
in  past  years  before  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  came  into  operation  be  omitted  also. 


A  subscriber,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cooper,  of  the 
Cranbrook  District  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  of 
Cranbrook  B.C.,  writes  asking  if  we  can  put 
himin  touch  with  a  hatchery  that  can  supply 
us  with  a  quantity  of  Rainbow  Trout  Eyed 
Eggs  for  hatching. 

We  regret  that  we  do  not  know  of  any 
hatchery  that  can  supply  Mr.  Cooper's 
requirements  but  shall  appreciate  it  if  this 
information  is  forthcoming  from  some  of  our 
readers  as  a  result  of  this  paragraph. 


ILLEGAL  SLAUGHTER  OF  FISH  AND 
GAME 

Editor,  Rod  and  Gun. — 

"What  in  the  world  are  our  game  laws 
coming  to?  Must  all  the  humane  sportsmen 
of  Ontario  suffer  at  the  hands  of  these  devils 
who  kill  for  the  "sport"  of  killing?  The 
amount  of  wanton  waste  of  game  life  is  fast 
reaching  an  alarming  figure. 

"I  have  just  returned  from  our  camp  on  the 
Magnetawan  Preserve  in  Parry  Sound  dis- 
trict and  looking  back  my  blood  fairly  boils 


at  the  selfish  waste  I  have  seen.  While  there 
we  discovered  two  fawns  of  3  to  4  months  old 
in  a  state  of  decomposition  but  the  decay  had 
not  yet  obliterated  the  marks  of  the  bullets 
fired  into  them  for  apparently  no  purpose 
whatever.  Two  men,  if  they  are  worthy 
of  such  a  name,  passed  through  our  region 
three  months  ago.  They  killed  far  more 
game  than  they  had  the  slightest  need  for. 
On  their  return  journey  they  dumped  down 
three  magnificent  deer  because  they  had 
killed  more  than  they  could  carry  with  them. 


r 
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Can  You  Lead  Men  and  Women 


\\7rAR-SAVINGS  Societies  need  leaders— organizers- 
men  and  women  with  initiative.   Who  will  start 
a  War-Savings  Society  ?    Who  will  lead  the  way  ? 


War-Savings  Societies  have  been,  and  are,  a  tremendous 
success  in  Great  Britain.  Thousands  who  were  never  able 
to  save  their  money  have  accumulated  Government  certificates 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars. 

In  the  United  States,  millions  of  people  are  members  of  War- 
Savings  Societies,  which  are  organized  in  factories,  offices, 
stores,  farming  communities,  sections  of  towns  and  villages, 
schools,  and  clubs. 

Everywhere  throughout  Canada,  War-Savings  Societies  are  in 
process  of  formation.  Everyone  who  can  save  an  occasional 
quarter  should  belong  to  a  society ;  first,  for  his  or  her  own  direct 
benefit ;  second,  because  Canada  can  use  the  money  to  excellent 
advantage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  War  Loans. 

For  details  of  the  organizing  of  War-Saving  Societies 
and  for  particulars  regarding  War-Saving  Stamps  or 
Thrift  Stamps,  address 

"Secretary,  National  War-Savings  Committee,  Ottawa." 
and  put  O.H.M.S.  at  top  of  envelope.     Na  postage  is  required. 


m 


War-Savings  Societies 

Help  Thousands 
To  Save 


War-Savings  Stamps  are  sold  at 
$4.02  this  month  at  Money-Order 
Post  Offices,  Banks  and  other 
places  displaying  this  sign. 


Thrift  Stamps  are  sold  at  25 
cents  each  whereverWar-Savings 
Stamps  are  sold  and  at 
many  stores. 
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When  we  found  them  the  deer  were  too  far 
gone  to  use  as  food. 

"One  of  the  best  fishing  grounds  in  our 
district  for  mountain  trout  is  now  on  the 
verge  of  barren.  Why?  Because  three 
people  were  not  content  to  take  their  chance 
with  the  troll  or  fly;  and  had  to  set  nets  with 
the  result  that  several  trips  were  necessary 
to  carry  their  supply  from  the  cache  to  the 
nearest  road  where  they  had  a  wagon  waiting. 
Finally  they  got  sick  of  it  or  something  and 
off  the^  went  leaving  upwards  of  a  hundred 
trout  averaging  13^  to  2%  lbs.  each. 

"When  we  discovered  them  they  had  be- 
come unfit  for  use  so  we  had  to  fill  in  the  hole 
half  full  of  fish.  We,  learned  about  the 
"fishermen"'  later  from  +.heir  guide,  an  Indian. 
We  also  found  the  remains  of  three  ducks 
which  must  have  weighed  from  5  to  7  lbs. 
when  alive  (and  which  had  apparently^  been 
abandoned  while  in  good  condition)  on  our 
return  journey.. 

"If  this  keeps  up  much  longer  a  sportsman 
may  as  well  burn  his  rod  and  rifle  for  all  the 
use  they  will  be  to  him.  Why  must  a  man 
be  forced  to  sacrifice  his  favorite  hunting  and 
fishing  grounds  to  the  lust  of  some  creatures 
who  know  no  more  about  the  "hunter's  un- 
written law"  than  an  oyster?  Must  we  sit 
idly  by  and  see  our  favorite  haunts  which 
many  of  us  (I  for  one)  have  visited  regularly 
for  thirty  years  bedome  devoid  of  all  life 
simply  because  some  freaks  with  rifles  up 
and  play  the  hog?  Can  you  not  through 
your  magazine  appeal  <-to  the  true  6ports 
who  peruse  its  interesting  pages  to  co-operate 
in  every  way  in  putting  the  lid  on  the  ramp- 
ages of  these  pests? 

"I  am  doing  my  best  and  I  feel  sure  that 
you  and  the  readers  of  Rod  "and  Gun  will  do 
the  same." 

Toronto.  Jas.  B.  McMaster. 


Re  THE  VIKINGS 

Editor,  Rod  and  dun  in  Canada: — 

I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  article  entitled  "The  Vikings,"  by 
Robert  Page  Lincoln,  in  the  October  number 
of  your  magazine.  Speaking  of  the  visit  of  the 
Norsemen  to  a  place  which  they  named 
Vineland,  he  says,  "Relics  of  their  presence 
in  the  same  Vineland  we  have  i/ound  none. 
That  is  to  say  along  the  Atlantic  coast." 
He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  Kensington 
runestone. 

It  may  interest  Mr.  Lincoln  to  know  that 
two  inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Yar- 
mouth, Nova  Scotia,  which  would  indicate 


that  this  place  was  visited  by  the  Vikings..  I 
quote  from  a  work  called  "Markland,  or  Nova 
Scotia,"  published  in  1903  by  the  Markland 
Publishing  Company.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
meet  the  cultured  author  of  this  work,  the  late 
R.  R.  McLeod,  about  the  date  the  book  was 
issued.  At  page  154  of  the  book  mentioned 
he  says : 

"There  was  an  older  discovery  of  America 
than  that  of  Columbus;  almost  500  years 
before,  the  Scandinavians  of  Iceland,  who 
were  fairly  in  league  with  the  sea,  drove  their 
venturous  prows  into  these  strange  waters 
when  they  had  neither  compass,  quadrant, 
nor  chart.  The  account  of  their  voyages  is 
preserved  in  Icelandic  writings.  That  they 
landed  somewhere  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  they 
coasted  from  Greenland  is  a  very  reasonable 
expectation;  that  they  made  the  port  of  Yar- 
mouth seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  narrative. 
As  if  to  confirm  this  latter  conjecture  there 
have  been  discovered  two  inscribed  stones 
within  the  limits  of  the  harbour.  One  of  them 
was  found  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
other  only  four  years  ago,  1898.  They  were 
about  one  mile  apart,  and  several  hundred 
pounds  in  weight.  The  writing  is  cut  into 
hard  quartzose  rock  in  straight  lines,  and 
seems  to  be  in  the  old  Runic  characters 
employed  by  the  Scandinavians.  An  expert 
in  such  matters,  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  inter- 
prets the  brief  record  as  follows:  "HARK- 
USSEN  MEN  VARU"  (Harko's  son  address- 
ed the  men").  This  may  not  conclusively 
settle  the  matter  of  their  origin  and  import, 
but  it  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  thsy 
are  genuine  records  of  these  intrepid  voyagers." 

In  the  preface  to  the  same  work  the  author 
quotes  from  Icelandic  writings  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  Captain  Leif  Erikson  touched 
a  land  "covered  with  wood,  white  3ands  were 
far  around  where  they  went,  and  the  shore 
was  low,  and  he  said  this  land  shall  be 
named  after  its  qualities,  and  called  it  Mark- 
land."  This  description  applies  to  many 
places  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Bluenose 
province. 

H.  D.  Ruggles. 


BEAR  HUNTING  IN  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 

A  few  years  ago,  two  hunters,  one  I  know 
well,  "Spencer,"  went  one  morning,  on  a 
"still  deer  hunt."  On  reaching  a  long  swamp 
they  divided,  each  taking  a  side.  About 
half  way  up  the  one  side  Spencer  heard  the 
brush  cracking  and  got  ready  to  shoot  the 
deer.    He  did  not  have  long  to  wait  before  a 
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Tent  Satisfaction  for 
Sportsmen  and  Campers 


When  you  are  out  in  the  open  for 
days  at  a  time  there  is  nothing  more 
satisfying  than  to  know  positively 
that  your  tent  is  dry  and^waterproof. 

Hundreds  of  sportsmen  and  camp- 
ers are  insuring  themselves  tent  satis- 
faction and  dry,  comfortable  sleeping 
quarters  by  having  their  tents  made 
from  PRESERVOED  canvas,  and 
in  many  cases  by  treating  their  old 
tents  with  PRESERVO. 

PRESERVO  is  a  scientific,  soft- 
finish  waterproofing  that  does  every- 
thing that  a  canvas  waterproofing 
should  do.  It  makes  canvas  really 
waterproof — keeps  it  soft  and  pliable 
— protects   it   against   mildew  and 


decay,  and,  best  of  all,  greatly 
lengthens  its  wearing  qualities. , 

PRESERVO  is  good  for  both  old 
and  new  canvas.  It  is  inexpensive 
and  easily  applied. 

Successfully  used  for  treating  can- 
vas wearing  apparel,  canvas  duffle 
bags,  pack  saddles,  bed  rolls,  sails, 
boat  covers,  etc.  Canvas  water- 
proofed with  PRESERVO  will  easily 
wear  twice  as  long  as  untreated  canvas. 

We  have  an  interesting  booklet 
telling  especially  about  the  uses  of 
PRESERVO  for  sportsmen  and 
campers.  Copy  mailed  free  on  re- 
quest. 


ROBESON  PRESERVO  COMPANY 

419  White  Block,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Eastern  Branch:  Canadian  Branch: 

357  Western  Ave.,  Boston  Mass.  Sarnia^Ont. 


The  Hunter-Johnson  Co. 

311  California  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Distributors  for  the  Pacific  Coast 


Waterproofr 
and  Preserver  Canvas 
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big  shiny  black  bear  came  out  right  near  to 
him.  He  raised  his  rifle  and  over  went  the 
bear.  To  Spencer's  surprise  he  heard  more 
cracking  of  brush  and  in  a  moment  four  more 
large  black  bears  made  their  appearance, 
Spencer  had'  been  considered  a  good  hunter 
and  was  a  native  of  this  port,  of  the  "Highlands 
of   Ontario,"  but  so  many  bears  seemed  to 


get  on  his  nerves,  although  he  had  a  line 
high  power  Winchester  he  was  unable  to  fire 
another  shot  but  climbed  on  a  large  stump 
and  sat  there  while  the  four  bears  went  lei- 
surely up  looked  at  their  dead  comrade  and 
walked  away.  It  was  some  time  before 
Spencer  come  to  sufficiently  to  get  off  the 
stump.  This  happened  within  150  miles 
of  Toronto. 

Why  is  there  not  more  bear 
and  wolf  hunting  and  less  of 
the  slaughter  of  deer  especially 
with  dogs  and  in  the  water? 

W.  H.  Merrill. 

Toronto,  Ont.  4 


AN  ENGLISH  SUBSCRIBER'S 
LETTER 

Editor,  Rod  and  Gun. 

I  have  received  the  August 
and  September  numbers  of  Rod 
and  Gun,  and  am  very  pleased 
with  them,  they  are  fine.  I 
don't  think  there  can  be  a  book 
to  beat  it,  as  it  takes  in  absolutely 
everything  anyone  wants  to  know. 

I  think  Rod  and  Gun  Mechan- 
ics is  a  good  new  department.  I 
have  enclosed  two  ideas  for  it  and 
perhaps  you  will  print  them  if 
they  are  any  good. 

My  chum  and  I  do  a  bit  of 
camping  on  a  backwater  of  the 
river  Thames  each  summer,  and 
go  in  our  own,  homemade  boat, 
"The  Moorhen."  She  is  only 
about  9  ft.  6  in.  long  and  2  ft. 
2  in.  beam  and  is  a  queer  looking 
craft,  but  she  suits  our  purpose 
all  right.  I  have  just  found 
some  snaps  of  the  boat  and  a 
picture  of  myself,  which  I  am 
enclosing.  The  dog  in  the  pic- 
ture is  one  of  the  sharpest  little 
beggars  out,  perhaps  it  will 
surprise  you  to  know  that  his 
mother  was  a  Yorkshire  terrier. 

Hoping  you  will  find  the  en- 
closed ideas  of  some  use.  I  re- 
main; 

Yours  faithfully, 

Percy  Peerless. 
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/AeCEEBYNITE 
a  twenty  /bur- 
hour  COMPASS 

$3  ??  at  Dealers  or  Remit 
Direct  if  not  obtainable 
locally 


Leedawl  Compass  $1?^ 
Ma^napole  $12 1 

Litenite  $225 
Aurapole  $3°P 


laylcr  Instrument  Companies 

BOC HESTER  N.Y. 


Wear  a  genuine,  perfect  diamond  for 
one  week  at  our  expense.  Examine  the 
stone  under  all  conditions,  then  don't 
buy  unless  we  save  you  from  10'  j  to 
40'  ,'  •  We  sell  direct  to  you.  at  importer's  prices 
We  can  give  ydu  best  values  in  Canada. 

OPEN  A  CHARGE  ACCOUNT 

may  pay  as  low  as  $2  a  month.  No  notes  qr  mort 
gages.  Small  deposit  with  order  balance  as  desir 
ed.  All  Charge  Account  dealings  confidential. 
0%cashdiscount.  IV^Vc  increaseguaranteed 
Diamonds  purchased  from  us  may  be  exchanged 
any  time  at  a  H2V0  increase. 

#»atai  nr  COCEAletterorpostcardbring 
CATALOG  FHhfebeautiful    catalog  of 

exclusive  diamond  rings,  pendants,  tiepins.  etc 

Gives  history  of  the  diamond,  explains  qualities 

and  values,  and  how  you  may  get  one  to  wear  a 

week  without  cost.  A  book  every  diamond-lover 

should  have.    Send  to-day. 

DIAMONDS  LIMITED 

Dept. I801.       6  Temperance  St.,  Toronto 


It  Hooks 'em  Every  Time ! 


The_positionof  the  HOOK  is  the  reason.  Hook  releases  when  fish  strikes 
and  sudden  stop  when  hook  reaches  end  ofslotsetsthehook 
firmly  into  jaw.  Darts  and 


dives  just  like  a  real  fish. 

atches  more  than  any 
other  spoon  or  wooden 
minnow.    Great  for  all 
Bass,  Trout.  Musky,  Pike,  Sal- 
sizes.     Ask  your  dealer  for 


Same  fish  such  as  Black 
mon.  Cod.  Tarpon,  etc.  Made  in  six 

Knowles  Automatic  Striker  or  we  will  send  it  postpaid.  Fully  Waranteed 
Catalog  free.    Finishes:  SILVER— SILVER  AND  COPPER-— BRASS. 

Le.°Stn    1%"      2Ysn    2%"     3V4ff      41/2"  5Y2n 

Pnceeach   35c    35c  55c  75c  90c  $1.25 


S.  E.  KNOWLES,  79  Sherwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  GJ. 


Catch  Fish, 


Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  etc.,  in  large 
numbers,  with  the  New,  Folding, 
Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Strong  and  dur- 
able. Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  Price  List,  and 
onr  Free  Booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
of  fish.  J.  F.  Gregory,  3308  Oregon  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Weeds  and  Shallows 

Hold  No  Bugbears  for  This  Motor 

HERE'S  a  real  sportsman's  motor.  A  motor  that 
enables  you  to  run  up  in  weedy,  reedy  bays  and  shal- 
lows— a  motor  that'll  take  you  anywhere  a  boat  will  float. 
No  more  tugging  and  pulling  at  oars  that  dip  up  a  load  of 
weeds  at  every  stroke.  No  more  hanging  over  the  stern 
of  the  boat  to  pull  weeds  off  the  propellor.  No  more  back- 
aches'— no  more  blistered  hands — no  more  work.  Every 
joy-killer  that  ever  tagged  a  sportsman  is  banished  with  a 

Liberty  Drive 

ROWJSOAT  MOTOR 

It  attaches  to  any  rowboat  by  simply  turning  two  thumb- 
screws. It  operates  on  the  same  principle  as  motors  in 
big  launches.  The  shaft  extends  straight  out  from  the  rear 
of  the  boat.  The  engine 
is  in  a  vertical  position 


The  drive  is  direct  from 
engine  to  propellor.  The 
entire  motor  pivots  on 
stern  of  boat.  Can  be 
raised  or  lowered  by( 
pressure  on  steering  hand- 
le. Steers  by  swinging 
propellor  to  right  or  left. 
Propellor  rises  over 
stones,  sunken  logs  or 
other  obstructions.  Goes 
through  weeds  like  an  eel. 
Drives  boat  right  up  on 
beach.  Has  speed  of  5 
to  10  miles  an  hour. 
Weighs  about  60  pounds. 
Guaranteed  against  de- 
fects in  workmanship  or 
material. 


gSpeed 
c/ Motor 

for  those  wishing 
highly  refined 
motor.     Has  6 
speeds,  2  for- 
ward, 2  back  - 
w  ard  and 
neutral. 
Has  a 
Btarter ;  no  crank  - 


ing.  Magneto  in  fly- 
wheel. Positively  the 
highest  development 
in  rowboat  motor  de- 
sign. 

Special  Catalog 
on  Request 


Send  for  Details 


Get    our  beautiful  Liberty  Drive 
Book  now.      Have  your  motor  in 
iple  time1.  Also  please  name  your 
iler.      If  interested   in  launch 
motors,  2  to  30  H.  P.,  give 
length,  beam, 
draft  and  type  of 
boat. 


all  complete,  ready  to  run,  with  battery 
ignition.  Comes  in  two  sections,  for  ease 
' — -  in  carrying.     Can  be  quickly  connected 

together.  — - 

GAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  COMPANY 

103  Caille  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 

PERFECTIpN  MOTOR  COMPANY 


380  St.  James  St. 


Montreal 


OA  I  WE* 

^^mWSr^    ^^^K  W  wH»      ■>WW*Br  vHBHHHv 

On  Marine  Motors  is  the  Hallmark  of  Quality 


TOURNAMENT  DATE. 

Good  Friday,  April  1$.  One  day  registered  shoot 
at  Hamilton.  D.  A.  Nilson,  Hamilton  Gun  Club,  Ham- 
ilton, Ont.,  Secretary. 


PORT  STANLEY  GUN  CLUB. 

The  Port  Stanley  Gun  Club  merchandise  shoot  on 
Jan  27th,  was  a  grand  success,  there  being  thirty-eight 
shooters  present  from  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  every  shooter  received  a 
good  prize.  Following  are  the  scores  at  25  targets,  with 
handicaps: — 

Killed  H.  Total. 

R.  Day  \                               22—2  24 

H.Edwards  -.         17 — 7  24 

L.Carey                                           21—2  23 

W.  Binns                                            18—5  23 

S.Falkner                                           17—6  23 

McCausland                                        19 — 3  22 

Mrs.  O'Loane                                      15 — 7  22 

H.  Moore   20 — 2  22 

B.  Glover                                           17—4  21 

Wm.  O'Loane   16 — 5  21 

Baker                                                 17 — 4  21 

C.  Cromwell                                        18—3  21 

A.  Glover                                            18—3  21 

C.Thorne                                             15—6  21 

J.  H.  Taylor                                      14—6  20 

J.  Monteith                                         11 — 9--  20 

L.Cromwell                                        13 — 7  20 

M.  Black                                            12—8  20 

Jordan  1                     16 — 3  19 

J.  Oliver                                             10—9  19 

W.  Hindley                                         15—4  19 

W.Stanton                                          12 — 7  19 

J.Sharpe                                             7—10  17 

R.  Guest.  v                                       10—7  17 

Geo.  Hough                                       4—12  16 

J.Nixon...-                     *.                     7 — 9  16 

L.  Black                                               7—9  16 

C.  Hough                                              7—8  15 

B.  Link                                               11 — 4  15 

Smith                                                 12—3  15 

M.Dicks                                                9—6  15 

T.  Ring                                               10—5  15 

R.Smith                                              7—8  15 

B.  Jones                                              12—3  15 

Pet  Fox                                                8—7  15 

Wm.Rudd                                          9—6  15 

Tom  Smith  ,                                 9 — 6  15 

John  Wood                                          11—4  15 

There  were  a  number  of  sweeps  shot,  in  which 
some  good  scores  were  made,  Scores  of  23  and  24  out  of 
25  were  common  when  the  boys  got  going. 

The  Second  Event  was  a  Sweep  at  25  Targets. 

K. 

Bert  Glover   24 

R.  Day...  >   22 

McCausland...   22 

Jordan   20 

Baker   16 

A.  Glover   24 

W  .  Hindley   21 

O'Loane   18 

Mrs.  O'Loane   20 

H.Moore   22 

J.  H.  Taylor   22 

Edwards   16 

W.  Stanton   17 

J.  Monteith   18 

C.  Thorne  <   21 

No.  3  Event  Sweep  at  25  Targets. 


Bert  Glover. . 

R.  Day  

McCausland. 

Jordan  

Baker  

A.  Glover. . . . 
W.  Hindley... 
J.  A.  Taylor. 
R.  Guest  


K. 
25 
24 
22 
20 
19 
24 
19 
16n 
18 


The  county  of  Middlesex  and  Elgin  jointly  intend 
havijng  a  Championship  Shoot  at  50  or  100  targets  in 
the  hear  future  the'shoot  will  be  held  in  London,  Ont. 

The  county  pf  Elgin  also  intend  holding  a  Champion- 
ship Shoot  at  100  targets  at  Pt.  Stanley  Ont.,  at  their 
last  championship  Shoot.  Eliza  Carey  the  present 
holder  of  the  cup  broke  99  out  of  100.  This  coming 
event  will  be  strongly  contested  for. 


JORDAN  GUN  CLUB 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd  of  shooters  was  in 
attendance  at  the  fourth  shoot  of  the  winter  series  of 
the  Jordan  Gun  Club.  Dr.  Beam  and  Mr.  Fifield 
two  well-known  sportsmen  of  St.  Catharines,  paid 
the  club  a  friendly  visit  and  as  their  scores  indicate  they 
have  not  forgotten  how  to  smash  the  flying  clays 

Summerlike  weather  favored  the  shoot  and  as  a 
result  the  scores  ran  higher  than  usual. 

In  the  trophy  event,  D.  Konkle  and  S.  Honsberger 
were  out  in  front  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one  bird  and 
the  finish  of  this  interesting  trophy  event  promised  to 
be  a  hummer. 

In  a  special  25  bird  event,  H  W.  Hunsberry  broke 
them  straight,  followed  by  M.  Honsberger  with  23, 
D.  Price  21  and  Wm.  Nicholson  19. 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  were  as  follows: 

Shot  at  Broke. 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   85  78 

M.  Honsberger  '   75  67 

D.  Price   75  63 

D.  Konkle   50  44 

S.  Honsberger   50  42 

J.  Spence  l   50  4O 

F.  Church...    50  40 

D.  Troup   50  39 

E  Fisher   50  39 

W.Nicholson  i   50  38 

Dr.  Beam   50  37 

A.  Fifield   50  36 

E.  Durham  ,   50  35 

-W.  Reed   50  27 

C.  Martin   30  22 

E.  Honsberger   20  14 

D.  Heckadon   10  7 

The  Virgil  Gun  Club  with  a  ten-man  team  visited  the 

Jordan  Gun  Club  on  Saturday,  February  8th,  and  shot 
the  latter  team  the  first  half  of  a  100  bird  race  for  the 
championship  of  the  Niagara  District,  which  was  won 
by  the  close  margin  of  13  birds. 

The  high  men  for  the  home  club  were  D.  Price  with 
44  x  50;  H.  W.  Hunsberry  with  43  X  50;  L.  Spence 
with  42  x  50. 

The  high  men  for  the  Virgil  Club  were  Ball  and 
Dawson  with  43  x  50  and  Lloyd  with  42  x  50. 

Shot  at  Broke 

H.  W.  Hunsberry  

M.  Honsberger  

D.  Price  


W.  Moyer  

E.  Fisher  

F.  Church  

D.  Konkle  

S.  Honsberger  

D.Troup  

Dawson  <   60 

Ball  

Lloyd  

Miller  

Walker  

Casselman  

Niven  

Hitchinson  


Lane  

Reed  

Killmer. . . . 

Fifield  

Wolfenden. 


85 

77 

70 

60 

65 

58 

65 

56 

60 

50 

50 

41 

50 

40 

50 

40 

65 

47 

50 

33 

60 

51 

60 

50 

50 

42 

50 

39 

38 

i§ 

38 

50 

37 

50 

37 

50 

34 

50 

34 

40 

31 

40 

33 

40 

20 

40 

17 

35 

28 

35 

25 

35 

23 

r 
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Tested  Tackle 
Is  Half  the  Battle! 


IT'S  time  to  plan  for  that  fishing  trip.    Don't  wait  until 
the  last  minute   to  supply  yourself  with  equipment. 

Good  fishing  tackle  is  half  the  battle!  Select  it  with  utmost 
care— use  only  tested  tackle.  Anticipate  all  your  require- 
ments— be  ready  for  every  emergency. 

There's  nothing  like  having  confidence  in  your  rods  and 
reels  and  lines  and  knowing  that  your  fishing  kit  is  complete 
to  the  very  last  item  that  you  may  need. 

Thousands  of  anglers,  both  amateur  and  expert,  use  and 
approve 

Wilson  Fishing  Tackle 

After  you  have  hooked  your  fish — when  the  final  struggle 
for  mastery  begins — that  is^  the  time  when  you  will  best 
appreciate  the  sterling  qualities  of  your  Wilson  Tackle. 

It  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  you  THEN  to  know  that  your  rod  and  reel 
and  line  will  stand  by  you  through  the  pinch. 

There  is  a  Wilson  Rod,  Reel,  Line,  Bait,  etc.,  to  suit  every  taste  and  to 
serve  every  purpose.  Wilson  Tackle  has  stood  the  test  of  countless 
battles  with  the  "big  beauties." 


The  Wilson  line  is  complete.  Anything  you  need  can 
be  purchased  from  Wilson  dealers. 

Wilson  Fishing  Tackle  Catalog  Free 

i  Send  for  it  today.  This  book  also  describes,  illustrates 
and  gives  prices  on  many  special  items  in  hunting  and 
camping  supplies.    Address  Thos.  E.  Wilson  &  Co., 

700-720  N.  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago. 


^     /A  /7 


Thos. E.Wilson  &  Co 
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Nicholson   35  22 

Martin   30  18 

A.  Troup   30  20 

High   15  10 

B.  Niven   15  13 

Wallace   15  12 

Bufton   15  8 

Muir   15  7 

Welland  Gun  Club  Gets  Away  to  a  Good  Start 

At  the  reorganization  meeting  and  Club  shoot  held 
at  their  new  premises  near  the  Pumping  Station, 
Welland,  Saturday,  Feb.  8th,  1919,  the  turn  out 
exceeded  all  expectations  of  the  most  optimistic  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  afternoon  was  cold  and  that 
this  organization  has  been  practically  out  of  business 
for  the  war  period  of  the  past  three  years. 

The  lineup  for  1919  is  composed  of  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  material  and  with  the  support  and  co-oper- 
ation of  those  directly  interested  as  shooters  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  support  from  the  business  men 
of  the  City  of  Welland  in  regards  Clubs  shoots  or 
tournaments,  this  Club  should  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  officers  for  1919  are  as  follows: — 

President,  Geo.  C.  Brown;  Sec'y-Treas.,  II. Tl.  Tim- 
merman. 

The  dues  for  1919  are  $2.00,  payable  in  advance. 
The  regular  shooting  days  are  the  first  and  third  Sat- 
urdays of  each  month  at  2.30  p.m. 

Scores  for  the  afternoon  were  as  follows: — 

Shot  at  Broke 

O.  M.  Wade   25  20 

H.  E.  Timmerman   25  18 

A.  Michener   25  18 

J.  Hunter  I   25  16 

R.  Timmerman   25  16 

W.  Brittin   25  15 

L.B.Spencer   25  15 

Chas.  Hagen   25  13 

G.  C.  Pettit   25  13 

H.  M.  Balfour   25  13 

F.  Cutler  !   25  12 

J.  Misener   25       '  6 

W.Wilson   25  2 

C.  C.Brown   5  5 

HAMILTON  GUN  CLUB. 

The  second  event  of  the  Klein  &  Binkley  class 
handicap  brought  out  a  large  number  of  members  a* 
the  Hamilton  Gun  Club  on  Saturday,  Feb.  1st.  The 
conditions  were  ideal  for  the  sport,  and  the  scores  were 
above  the  average. 

In  A  class,  A.  Bates,  T.  W.  Barnes,  George  Beattie 
and  Bert  Smyth  are  now  fighting  for  the  lead  wifh  46 
each,  while  H.  Lennox  is  close  up  with  45.  Bates  and 
Beattie  tied  with  23  for  the  spoon  given  for  the  high 
score  in  the  class,  and  on  the  shoot-off  Beattie  won  the 
prize. 

J.  Gomph  and  G.  Stroud  are  going  neck  and  neck 
for  the  first  place  in  B  class,  with  46.  Dr.  Green  is  in 
second  place  with  44.  Stroud,  with  24,  took  down 
the  class  spoon. 

W.  W.  Livingstone  won  the  spoon  in  C  class,  with  22, 
which  also  put  him  in  front  with  38.  Albert  Smyth  is 
in  second  place,  with  36,  and  G.  Brown  in  third,  with 
35. 

E.  Harris  aspired  to  get  the  challenge  medals  away 
from  H.  Lennox  but  was  unsuccessful  with  18,  as  against 
20  for  the  holder,  Bert  Smith  is  the  next  challenger  on 
the  list. 

E.  H.  Sturt  had  the  best  total  for  the  afternoon  with 
46  out  of  50,  and  has  struck  his  old-time  form,  so  will 
be  a  hard  man  to  beat  in  future  events.  G.  Beattie  and 
A.  Bates  also  were  in  good  trim  with  68  out  of  75,  as 
also  was  B.  Smyth  with  45  out  of  50. 

The  scores  were: 

Shot  at  Broke 
George  Beattie   75  68 

A.  Smyth   50  32 

H.  Lennox   75  64 

Bert  Smyth   50  45 

N.  Long   75  62 

W.Moyer   50  40 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   50  40 

M.  Honsberger   50  41 

S.  Honsberger   50  33 

D.  Konkle   50  36 

G.  Brown   50  40 

W.H.Pratt   100  58 

B.  Marquette   50  39. 

E.  Harris   75  59 

E.  H.  Sturt   50  46 

T.Gardiner   50  38 


J.  H.  Newman   75  54 

J.Cline   50  34 

W.W.Livingstone   100  77 

M.  Rasberry   75  47 

W.  Rasberry   50  34 

J.A.Jenks   25  15 

W.  Wark   50  40 

D.  Chilman   100  63 

C.Thomson   75  58 

J.  Gomph   50  43 

H.  Lutz   50  32 

Dr.  Green   50  42 

G.  Stroud   75  66 

A.  Bates   75  68 

A.  Glover   50  36 

T.W.Barnes   50  40 

A.  Parmenter   50  40 

C.  Linkert   50  31 

B.  Schwenger   25  16 

On  account  of  the  threatening  weather  it  was  found 
advisable  to  postpone  the  team  match  for  two  weeks, 
which  was  scheduled  for  Saturday  between  the  London 
and  Hamilton  Gun  Clubs.  This  did  not  prevent  the 
shooting  off  of  the  third  event  of  the  handicap,  however, 
which  series  is  showing  up  remarkably  well  and  now 
that  there  are  only  three  more  events  to  go  the  com- 
petition will  be  much  keener  for  the  first  places  in  the 
various  classes. 

In  A  class  the  old  rivals,  George  Beattie  and  T  W. 
Barnes,  are  leading  with  70  ebch.    They  tied  with 

H.  Lennox  and  M^E.  Goodale  for  class  spoon  with  21 
and  on  the  shoot  off  Barnes  and  Beattie  tied  again  with 
24.  On  the  next  time  out  Barnes  took  the  prize  with 
23  to  22.  A.  Bates  and  H.  Lennox  are  in  second 
place  with  69,  with  Bert  Smyth  third  with  67 

J  Gomph  still  retains  his  lead  in  B  class  with  70, 
and  also  took  dovm  the  class  spoon  with  24.  *G.  Stroud 
is  coming  strong  in  second  place  with  67,  while  M.Carr 
and  Dr.  Green  are  tied  in  third  with  66. 

W.  W.  Livingstone  holds  first  place  in  C  class  with 
58  and  is  just  one  point  ahead  of  his  dangerous  com- 
petitor G.  Brown.  Brown  was  three  birds  down  last 
shoot  and  by  putting  on  22  cut  the  margin  down  and 
also  got  the  spoon.    A.  Smyth  is  third  with  52. 

Bert  Smyth  took  away  the  challenge  medals  from 
H.  Lennox  with  a  score  of  24  to  23.  It  was  a  close 
race  and  the  new  holder  will  be  kept  busy  as  tnere  are 
more  challenges  in. 

On  the  total  scores  of  the  afternoon  H.  Lennox  set 
the  pace  with  71  out  of  75.  T.  W.  Barnes  and  G. 
Beattie  again  were  tied  with  94  out  of  100,  and  A. 
Bates  was  consistent  with  47  out  of  50.  Myles  Good- 
ale  came  back  with  93  out  of  the  100.  The  scores  as  a 
whole  show  that  the  members  have  hit  their  stride  and 
by  the  time  the  tournament  season  opens  will  be  in 
line  for  the  big  events. 

The  club  will  hold  a  one-day  registered  shoot  on 
Good  Friday  and  while  the  program  will  be  along  the 
same  lines  as  former  ones,  will  have  some  very  attrac- 
tive features.  The  Toronto  Gun  club  will  hold  the 
Dominion  tournament  this  year  as  they  were  granted 
the  necessary  permit  by  the  association  committee. 

The  scores  were : 

Shot  at.  Broke. 
J.  Hunter   75  64 

E.  Harris   75  65 

T.W.Barnes     100  94 

A.  Parmenter     50  44 

W.  Dillon   50  42 

J.  Lisson  *  ,   75  4i> 

W.  R.  Griner   75  48 

B.  Marquette   50  30 

A.  Smvth   75  49 

W.  H.  Pratt  1   50  36 

G.  Beattie   100  94 

N.  Long   100  88 

M.Carr   100  88 

D.  Smyth     75  69 

T.Gardiner   125  99 

R.  D.  Metcalfe   50  36 

G.  Stroud   125  108 

Dr.  Green   100  89 

H.  Lennox  ,   75  71 

C.  Graham   125  100 

A.  D.  Bates   50  47 

W.  W.  Livingstone   50  38 

M.  E.  Goodale   100  93 

J.  Gomph   75  68 

E.  H.  Sturt   100  88 

G.Brown  >   50        39  ' 

W.  Rasberry  \...      75  51 

C.Thomson   50  i<S 

J.  Cline   50  39 
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Lures  that  they  like 

The  Emerson  Hough  Fly  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Trout  Fly — two  South  Bend  Bucktail  Flies  which 
have  proven  their  merit  in  catches  like  above. 

The  Emerson  Hon^h  designed  by  the  prominent 
sportsman  of  that  name,  is  a  favorite  and  one  of 
the  most  deadly  flies  ever  produced. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Trout  Fly  has  proven  an  / 
unusual  killer  for  gamey  trout  in  far  west-  / 
em  waters.    Both  are  made  with  or  with-  * 
out  single  gut  snell.    Spinners  extra.  / 

Get  "The  Days  of  Real  Sport"  Free 


South 
Bend 


Fully  illustrated  by  Briggs,  the  famoi 
cartoonist    a    "back    to    the  boyhood 
days"    story    of    fishing.  Describes 
full  line  of  trout  and  other  lures. 


/'  Bait 
/  Company 
'    8281   Colfax  Ave 
South  Bend,  I  ml. 


The  Pacific 
Coast  Trout  Fly 


South  Bend  Bait  Co. 

8281  Colfax  Ave., 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Send  me  4th  Revised  Edition 
of  "The  Days  of  Real  Sport." 


/  Name. 
Address. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificiently  Furnished.  Liberally  Conducted. 

Cuisine  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.    American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON.  Proprietor 


M 

N.  130  Skunk 


E.  SWICK 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Raw 
Furs.  Will  travel  and  buy 
large  lots. 

Write  for  prices  to 
CANFIELD,  ONT. 


Phone 


Dunnville24R.  12 
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A.  Glover  

II.  Lutz  

T.  Linkert  

M.  E  Fletcher. 
J.  H  Newman. 
L.  J.  Holton.  . . 


50 
50 
75 
75 
75 
50 


3*1 

128 
54 
83 
64 
30 


TORONTO  GUN  CLUB. 

The  Toronto  Gun  Club  held  their  weekly  shoot 
at  Lakeview  Park  on  Saturday,  Feb.  15,  when  the 
weather  conditions  were  adverse  to  good  scores,  but 
both  prize  events  were  well  filled  and  close  competition 
ensued.  In  the  initial  shoot  for  the  Hutchison  Trophy 
at  50  birds,  A.  Hume  was  the  winner  with  40.  In  the 
spoon  event  at  25  birds  Geo.  Anstee  took  home  the 
silverwaie  by  breaking  19. 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

A.  Hulmc   120  83 

E.  Marsh   128  87 

G.Vivian   100  65 

J.  Leedham   100  65 

J  Dunbar   50  37 

Col.  Curran   75  52 

E.T.Hutchison     50  31 

W.  Hughes.   110  71 

Dr.  Jordan   75  50 

W.  Joselin   75  54 

P.  Cockburn   75  37 

G.  Anstee   105  76 

G.Bennett   40  16 

W.  Fowler   50  32 

T.Bennett   25  17 

C.Jennings   75  47 

C.Richardson   50  33 

E.  Coathe   50  31 

G.Jordan  T~.\   25  14 


CREEKSIDE  GUN  CLUB 

The  weekly  shoot  of  the  Creekside  Gun  Club  was 
held  on  Saturday,  Feb.  15th  J.  Colborne  was  high 
gun  for  the  day. 

Shot  at.  Broke 

J.  Colborne                                             140  111 

H  Cooey                                                HO  109 

Eli  Elliott                                                55  33 

H.  Peterman                                           100  74 

.  Ned  Elliott                                              55  35 

W.  Curzon                                              100  65 

R.  Baird                                                  55  35 

W.  La  Cornell                                           55  30 

J.  Harrison                                              35  27 

A.  Spiller                                                 45  32 

Ed.  Brown                                               25  15 

J.  McKenzie                                             55  30 

J.  Piatt                                                    25  19 

L  Smith                                                   50  38 

Ted  Brown                                               50  39 

J.Jones                                                   40  28 


BALMY  BEACH. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Saturday,  Feb.  22,  was 
George  Washington's  birthday  and  that  his  father 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  shooters  of  America,  the  Balmy 
Beach  Gun  Club  held  a  Washington  Day  shoot  at 
their  Eastern  avenue  grounds.  A  strong  east  wind 
prevailed,  but  some  good  scores  were  made  never- 
theless. In  the  A  class  event  Jos.  Jennings  and  N.  R. 
Gooderham  were  high,  while  in  B  class  W.  H.  Lundy 
and  F.  Walker  took  the  honors.  In  C  class  A.  P. 
Holden  and  W.  H.  Cutler  were  best.  S.  M.  Knox  and 
Major  Dalton  led  class  D.  In  the  special  events  for 
the  day  the  following  were  the  winners:  P.  Morgan, 
A.  D.  Clark,  W.  S.  Lansing  and  W.  S.  Edwards.  The 
scores: — 

Shot  at  Broke. 

Jos.  Jennings   65  60 

T.  D.  McGraw   50  45 

Major  Dalton     85  28 

W.  II.  Burke   65  52 

A.  P.  Holden   105  80 

T.  Sockett   75  51 

W.  F.  Hodgson   60  12 

R.  O.  Ford   60  43 

W.  H.  Gooderham   85  75 

W.  S.  Lansing  60  31 

P.J.  Boothe   85  54 

T.  Wibbv   75  52 

P.  Francis   50  43 

VV.S.  Edwards   50  33 

A.  D.  Clark   100  62 

G.  Ross   40  29 

I  Jennings,  jun  '   40  18 

N.  R.  Gooderham   85  80 

W.  II.  Cutler  : .1          85  51 

R.  H.  Combs  ^       65  50 

A  A.  Laird  1   60  43 


P.  Morgan   75  48 

W.  H.  Lundy   60  47 

F.  Walker   60  48 

W.  H.  Joselin    60  50 

F.  Hobbs   85  49 

C.Newton   85  73 

C  S.  Nicholls   50  39 

G.  M.  Dunk   100  80 

R.  C.  Harris   50  35 

S.M.Knox   75  43 

W.  S.  Douglass   15  8 

W.  Roadhouse   50  29 


CREEKSIDE  GUN  CLUB. 

The  last  shoot  of  the  Creekside  Gun  Club  monthly 
handicap  was  held  on  Saturday,  Feb.  22nd,  with  the 
following  results: — H  Cooey,  1st  high  gun;  A.  Spiller, 
2nd;  W.  La  Cornu,  1st  handicap;  R.  Baird,  2nd;  J. 
Colborne,  3rd.  The  spoon  shoot  was  won  by  A. 
Spiller.    The  scores: 

J.  Harrison,  shot  at  35,  broke  20;  H.  Peterman  70,  35; 
A.  Hindley  30.  20;  H.  Cooey  80,  58;  Eli  Elliott  65,  35; 
Ned  Elliott  50,  29;  W.  La  Cornu  55,  30;  H.  Brigg*  50, 
25;  F.  Curzon  65,  52;  A.  Spiller  85,  58;  W.  Curzon  90, 
60;  R.  Baird  45,  30;  J.  Colbourne  85,  55;  E.  Robert- 
son 55,  33;  J.  H.  Klein  30,  15;  E.  Brown  25,  18;  J. 
Housey  20,  9.  > 


Table  of  Long  Runs  of  1918  Trapshooting  Season. 

By  Peter  P.  Carney. 

Ten  hundred  and  80  different  amateurs  and  159 
different  professionals  compiled  4325  runs  of  50  straight 
or  better  in  the  registered  trapshooting  tournaments  of 

T918. 

More  long  runs  were  made  last  year  than  in  any 
previous  year  despite  the  depleted  ranks-  of  the  trap- 
shooters.    This  denotes  improvement  in  shooting. 

The  appended  table  indicates  the  manner  in  which 
the  long  runs  were  compiled  by  the  amateurs  and  the 
professionals: 

Runs  Amateurs       Prof.  Total 

50  to   74  2527  653  3180 

75  to   99  588  191  779 

100  to  124  152  81  233 

125  to  149  46  30  76 

150  to  174  21  10  31 

175  to  199  5  6  11 

200  to  224  5  2  7 

225  to  249  3  2  5 

250  to  274  2  ....  2 

300  up  1  ....  1 


Toftal  Runs 


3350 


975 


4325 


BEAVERS  BECOME  NUISANCE 

Beavers  have  become  so  plentiful,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Manitoba  Free  Press,  in  the 
municipality  of  Buckland,  Sask.,  that  on 
the  Garden  river,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Prince 
Albert,  several  dams  have  been  built  which 
the  farmers  fear  will  result  in  the  inundation 
of  their  hay  meadows  next  spring.  Applica- 
tion is  being  made  to  the  government  for 
permission  to  destroy  the  dams.  The  coun- 
cil will  also  likely  apply  for  the  right  to  kill 
a  certain  number  of  beaver  each  year,  the 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  skins  and  meat 
to  be  handed  to  the  municipality. 


The  King  and  Queen  of  England,  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  inspected  an  exhibition  of 
special  equipment  for  the  use  of  troops 
operating  in  northern  Russia.  Thousands  of 
pairs  of  Canadian  snow  shoes  are  being  made 
in  London,  together 'with  many  sets  of  man 
harness  for  sledges.  It  was  stated  that  200 
dogs  purchased  in  Canada  are  now  en  route 
to  Murmansk. 
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Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,  $2  or  $3  Weekly.  Wc 
guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  Is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  ">r  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -     Toronto,  Canada 


SANITO  SUSPENSORY 

No.  50 

All  elastic.  Self  adjusting. 
Anatomic  fit.  Will  not  chafe. 
No  buckles.  The  pouch  is 
open  at  rear,  and  thereby  more 
sanitary. 

Perfectly  comfortable;  need  not  remove 
from  scrotum  when  seated  at  closet,  and 
can  be  boiled  to  cleanse  without  injury 
to  the  rubber. 

The  Sanito  No.  50  should  be  worn  con- 
91  eacn.   J  sizes     stantly  to  promote  health  and  vigor. 
If  your  dealer  will  not  furnish,  send  us   $1  in  stamps,  specifying 
large,  medium  or  small  pouch  and  waist  measurement.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.    DePt-  C»  Pn»la..  Pa. 
Makers  of  the  No.  44  Mup&h  Jock 


Tough 
Strong 
Durable 

Invisible 
in  Water 


"—  I  will  get  another 
Joe  Welsh  Leader— 
if  this  one  ever  wears 
out." 

This  is  just  one  of  thousands  of 
testimonials  from  the  innumerable 
fishermen  using  it. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you 
send  25c  for  3-ft.  sample. 

JOE  WELSH 

Pasadena,  California 

Exclusive  Agent 
U.  S.  and  Canada 


For  a  CRUISING,  HUNTING  or  PLEASURE  CANOE 

You  cannot  beat  our  Model  No.  22 — 16  ft.  long.  It  is  the  steadiest  canoe  on  the 
market  and  a  very  easy  paddler. 

We  also  offer  many  other  sizes  of  canoes  and  skiffs — and  we  make  them  of  Cedar, 
Basswood  or  Canvas  Covered. 

GET  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

WM.  ENGLISH  CANOE  CO.  iw"".  Peterborough,  m 


STOP — Putting  off  writing  for  our  Cata- 
logue. Spring  will  soon  be  here  and 
your  whole  summer's  pleasure  may  be 
made  or  marred  by  your  choice  of  a 
canoe  or  skiff. 

LOOK— Through  our  Catalogue— it's  Free 
for  the  asking  and  write  us  telling  us 
what  you  want  and  for^vhat  use,  our 
expert  advice_is_at  your  service. 

LISTEN— SAFETY  FIRST— that  caution 
is  unnecessary  if  it's  a  Lakefield  Canoe, 
Skiff,  Outboard  Motor  Boat  or  small 
Launch  as  they  are  all  built  for  Safety, 
Lightness  and  Strength. 


THE  LAKEFIELD  CANOE  CO.,  LIMITED, 
LAKEFIELD    -  ONTARIO   -  CANADA 


1 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.    Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms. Antiques  wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  8  12T 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown.  Ont.  J.t.f 

RAISE  RABBITS  for  Profit.  We  furnish  all  varieties 
of  pedigreed  stock.  Address  Edw.  B.  Fancher,  Port 
Dalhousie,  Canada.  3-1T 


WANTED — 1  male  coon  and  steel  traps. 
Paris,  Ont. 


II.  Greentree. 

3-IT 


DOGS. 


THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  •  5-T.F. 

FOR  SALE.— Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  tf 


"FIELD  AND  SHOW  DOG" 

With  All  Breed  Directory  Combined. 

Special  Department  on  all  breeds,  especially  Airedale 
terriers  each  month.     The  best  and  most  popular 
Kennel  advertising  medium  in  America. 
Issued  monthly ;  Price  $1.00  year,  sample  copy  15c. 
Published  by    JOHN  A.  WHITE  &  SON, 
739  W.  Federal  St,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS— Am  now  booking  orders 
for  puppies  from  my  best  bitches,  whelping  in  March. 
J.  E.  Keays,  London,  Ont.  3-IT 

,  FOR  SALE — A  Beautiful  beagle  dog,  registered  as 
(Trampfast)  (20829)  black  ,  white  and  tan,  whelped  Sept 
2nd.  1918.  A  nice  age  to  start  work  on,  not  gun  or  man 
shy,  stands  about  15",  sired  by  the  field  trial  winner 
Haigs  Tramp  and  Flo  Florist.  Do  not  bother  me  with 
letters  boys  if  you  are  looking  for  a  cheap  one,  J.  M. 
Shaw,  Box  168,  Forest,  Ont.  3-IT 

FOR  SALE — Beagle  hound  registered  in  A.  K.  G.  and 
C.  K.  C.  Great  rabbit  hunter,  also  winner  of  three  firsts 
only  time  shown.  Guaranteed  not  gun  shy.  Stamp  for 
particulars  and  photo,  Harry  Davis,  126  First  Ave., 
I  oronto,  Ont.  1-IT 

DOGS — DOGS — Breeders,  .list  your  stock,  any  breed 
with  CANADIAN  DOG  EXCHANGE,  Metagama, 
yia,  Cartier  Ont.  Buyers,  write  me  vour  wants.  No 
fees  no  advertising  expenses.  Several  breeds  now  on 
hand.  Anything  from  fancy  pekes,  to  powerful  sleigh 
dogs  3_2T 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON  j 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  Box  L 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam    4  feet 
,'3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.    This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.    For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

Row  boat  Outboard  motors  and  others  cheap;  also 
reverse  gears,  rear  starters,  magnetos,  etc  Send  for  list. 
Guarantee  Motor  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  10-TF 

FISHING  TACKLE 

FOR  SALE— One  "Hardy"  1 1  ft.  2  piece  Cane  "Per- 
fection"   Rod.    10   oz.    Bamboo    case    for   rod.  Price 
$25.00.    M.  L.  Williams.  29  a  Belmont  Street,  Montreal 
"  3-2T 

GUNS 

YES— I  WILL  TRADE  GUNS— Send  2c  stamp  for 
complete  list  of  second  hand  and  shop-worn  firearms. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Tell  us  what  you  want  in  first 
letter.  Wm.  R.  Burkhard  (Established  in  1855),  143 
East  4th  St..  St.  Paul,  Minn.  "The  Original  and  Old 
Reliable."  12-TF 

GUN  OWNERS — A  leaded  gun,  rifle  or  revolver  is 
worthless.  For  50c,  money  order  or  stamps,  I  will  mail 
you  the  best  powder  solvent  recipe  in  the  World,  used 
by  me  in  my  shooting  act,  where  accuracy  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Nothing  as  good  on  the  market,  and  for  a  few 
cents  your  druggist  will  put  up  enough  to  last  you  for  many 
moons.  GENERAL  PISANO,  249  W.  45th.  St.,  New 
York  City.  3-IT 

FOR  SALE— .303  Savage  Rifle,  1899  model,  perfect 
condition.  Box  of  cartridges.  Disappointed  in  hunting 
trip.    Apply  Leslie  Hart,  Elmvale,  Ont.  3-IT 

TRADE— New  32  Colt  automatic  for  Marble's  Game 
Getter.    Box  37.  Amos,  Quebec.  3-IT 

WANTED — .303  Savage  carbine  and  a  22  repeating 
Winchester  rifle.  George  Jackson,  338  Symington  Ave., 
Toronto,  Ont.  3-IT 


FOR  SALE— .38  Officers  Colt  target,  .45  S.  A. 
A.  J.  Knox,  Orono,  Ont.  » 


Colt. 
3-IT 


WANTED — Winchester  or  Stevens'  'Scope, 
power.    Rev.  A.  T.  Weir,  Bethany,  Ont. 


5  or  6 
3-1 T 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  Brock 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work, 
Restocking,  Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning,  etc. 

All  work  guaranteed. 

BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 


w 
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Mauser  carbine,  43  ctJ  excellent  condition  with  24  cart- 
ridges $6.00  Winchester  92.  44  cal.  19  inch  barrel, 
shooting  order,  $4-00  with  35  cartridges.  A.  M.  Allen 
1107-13st.  West.  Calgary,  Alberta.   3-IT 

r  FOR  oALE — 250-3000  rifle,  used  two  seasons,  first-class 
condition,  $50.00.    D.  M.  Poruch.  Andrew,  Alta.  3-IT 

SPECIALS 

FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 

MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most  reliable;  years 
of  experience;  descriptions  free.  "The  Successful  Club", 
Box  556,  Oakland,  Calif.  *  3  IT 

WEALTHY  voung  widow  wants  trust-worthy,  home- 
loving  husband,  old  as  60 considered.  Mme.,  Box  584. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  3-IT 

YOUR  FUTURE  FORETOLD :— Send  dime.  age. 
birthdate  for  truthful,  reliable,  convincing  trial  reading. 
Hazel  Hause,  Box  1408,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  3-IT 

Widow  and  maiden  worth  over  $50,000  anxious  to  marry 
honorable  gentlemen.  Write.  Mrs.  Warn.  22164  Temple. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal  3-IT 

PHOTOGRAPHS— Real  prints  of  Show  Life;  Points 
of  Interest  in  the  U.  S.;  Bathing  Girls.  Send  25c  for 
sample  proof  sheet  containing  assortment  of  bathing 
pirls.  Amount  returned  with  first  order.  Frank  II 
Trafton,  Box  726c,  Houston.  Texas. 

WANTED — 20,000  eyed  eggs  of  rainbow  trout.  Wil- 
ling to  pay  good  price  to  careful  shipper.  Charles  Haus- 
chfldt.  Timmins,  Ont.  3-IT 

LOST — Dunnage  bag  containing  tent,  sleeping  outfit 
and  clothing,  checked  to  Drorourt,  C.  N.  Ry.  The  party 
holding  same  please  notify  .1.  Anguish,  48  Nelson  St., 
Brantford.  Ont.  3-IT 

ATTENTION  SOLDIERS— I  make  enlargements  10 
inches  high  from  small  photos  or  films  for  fifty  cents. 
Hunting  and  fishing  scenes,  dogs,  horses,  etc.  Joseph 
McGurk,  Detroit,  Mich.  3-IT 

ECZEMA,  PSORIASIS,  KE 

matism,  plies,  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particulars. 
Eczema  Remedy,  Co.,  Dept.  R.  G..  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
U.  S  A 

TAXI  DERM  Y  AND  T  ANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L..  ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 


Artificial  eyes  and  skulls  for  Taxidermists  and  Furriers. 
Oliver  Spanner  &  Co.,  26  Elm  St.,  Toronto.  We  buy  raw 
furs.  3  12T 

Tan  your  own  deer  hides  calf  or  sheep  skins.  Send  one 
dollar  for  full  instructions  or  send  stamp  for  sample  of 
leather.    G.  H.  Edwards,  Brackenrig,  P.  O.  Muskoka. 

3-IT 


Raise  Hares  for  Us 

Immense  profits  easily  and  quickly  made.  We 
lurnish  stock  and  pay  $2. 00  each  'and  expressage 
v  hen  three  months  old.  Contracts,  booklets, 
etc  ,  10c-    Xothing  free- 


Thorson  Rabbit  Co.,  Dept.  28 


Aurora,  Colorado 


Mounted  Moose  Heads 


in    excellent  condition 


Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun.    -    -    WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


TRAPPERS 

I  Want 
5,000  Spring  Rats 

Will  Pay  from  $3.00  to  $1.40 

No  Less  Than  $1.40 

for  every  Rat  you  send.  Must  be  well  handled, 
heavy  furred,  and  run  large,  medium  and  small 
Ship  at  once,  while  the  price  is  high. 

SQnDrQTC  5A11/2  Manning  Ave. 
.  nUDLnlO  Toronto 


Songs  of  Forest 
and  Stream 


—By  C.  T.  EASTON 

V  - 

A  Fine  Little  Collection  oj  Poems 
for  the  Nature  Lover  and  Sports- 
man, Including  the  Following  : 

The  Trout  Stream;  Lines  on  a  Mayflow- 
er; The  Fisherman's  Dream;  A  Morn- 
ing's Walk;  Winter;  The  Sanctuary; 
The  Last  of  the  Buffaloes;  A  Nimrod; 
Hunting  the  Moose;  A  Summer  Morn- 
ing; In  Arcady;  Wanderlust;  The  Full- 
ness of  Joy;  Halcyon  Days;  Plovers; 
The  Death  of  Summer;  A  Flower  of 
the  Wild;  Pontiac's  Speech. 
Neatly  bound  and  moderately  priced 
at  15c  a  copy.  Orders  received  and 
given  prompt  attention  by  the  publish- 
ers. 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 
Woodstock,  Ont. 


All  About  Airedales 

By  R.  M.  Palmer 


A  Book  of  General  Information 

Valuable  alike  to  dog  lovers  and  owner*, 
breeders  and  fanciers.  Illustrated  from 
selected  photographs  of  noted  dogs  and 
rare  scenes.  Interesting  alike  to  the  nov- 
ice who  is  a  fancier  of  other  breeds  than 
the  Airedale  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Airedale  fancier. 

Paper  Bound  $1;  Cloth  Bound  $1.50 
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The  Double  Track  Route 


WINTER  TOURS  TO 

CALIFORNIA 


And  other  Pacific  Coast  Points,  also  to 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Cuba 
Florida 


Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Texas 


Winter  Tour  Tickets  now  on  sale.  Stop-over  privileges  allowed. 
Apply  to  any  Agent  of  the  Company  for  particulars. 


G.  T.  Bell 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
Montreal. 


7^ 


W.   S.  Cookson, 
General  Passenger  Agent, 
Montreal. 


"Try  one 
on  the 
absolute 


Kant|(racK 

■    m     TRADE  MARK      I     W     REGISTERED"    ■  » 

I  \  COATED  I  1  LINEN  I  1 


Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  ottered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact, by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 


THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO. 


HAMILTON,  CANADA 


MizpahW 

^aSS  il&lk  •  Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort  and 

the  assurance  of  perfect  protection  while 
exercising.  Opening  beneath  Patent 
flap  A.  Small  amount  of  material  be- 
tween thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B.  Welt- 
bound  webbing.  Can  be  cleaned  by 
boiling  without  injury  to  rubber.  Fit? 
perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer, 
and  if  he  will  not  supply  you  with 
MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44,  send  us  $\  in 
stamps  and  waist  measurement  and  we  will  send  by  mail. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.   Dept.  C,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Sanito  Suspensory  No.  50 


COLLAPSIBLE 
MINNOW-TRAP 


— —  A  Proven  Success 

'On«  of  the  best  angie«4 "tricks 
produced  in  maw  Sta«on-s 
"(Superior  to  anythinq  of'ttifc  kind 

we  K»vt  ever    Philadelphia 

"  It  certainly  catchc*  the  minnows  and  »ts 

compactness  is  an  ejtctllent^featore"'  ToAwrco 
MADE  OF  OELLULOID -UNBREAKABLE  ANO  tNVISHJLt 
IN  WATER.  THE  ONLY  COLLAPSIBLE  TRAP ONTHB MARKET 

y)mw    ^e  mi  ftxjMonetj  Order  onlt^ 

A.J.Algate 

79  E.  ADELAIDE  ST. TORONTO -CAN 


THE   HERCULES  ROD. 
Westwood's  Patent  Unbreakable  Silk  Bound  Split  Cane  Rod,  9  feet,  5  oz.. 
The  Patent  Dark  Green  Silk  Binding  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty,  as  well  as  increasing  its  strength  some  fifty  per 
cent.    This  Rod  has  become  a  great  favorite  for  Trout  and  Bass  Fishing. 

Hercules  Trout  Rod,  9  feet,  5  oz.,  each    $20.00 

Hercules  Bass  Rod,  with  four  Agate  Rings,  each   25.00 

Expert  Silk  Bound,  medium  quality,  made  in  Trout  and  Bass,  each    10.00 

Excel  1.  Silk  Bound,  fair  quality,  in  Bass  or  Trout,  each   6.00 


-TT1 


THE  UNEQUAL  ROD. 

Westwood's  Patent  Silk  Bound  Steel  Rod,  Trout,   10  feet. 
This  Patent  Dark  Green  Silk  Binding  protects  this  rod  absolutely  against  rust,  besides  adding  greatly  to  its  strength 

and  beauty. 

Trout  Rod,  10  feet,  each    $  7.50 

Bass  Rod,  5  to  9  feet,  each    J-dO 

Bait  Casting  Rod,  5  to  5}4  feet,  with  large  German  Silver  Rings,  each   8.00 

do.               do.             with  one  Agate  End  Ring   10.00 

do.               do.             with  Agate  Butt  and  End  Ring,  each   12.00 

do.               do.             with  all  Agate  Rings,  each   14.00 


THE  BLAKE  ROD. 

Highest  Grade  Split  Cane  Trout  Rod,  9  feet.  5  oz. 

Trout  Rod,  each   $16.00 

Bass  Rod,  8  feet,  each   16.00 

For  a  first  class  Rod  it  cannot  possibly  be  surpassed  and  is  in  great  demand. 

The  ALLCOCK,  LAIGHT  &  WESTWOOD  Co.  Ltd 

MANUFACTURERS.  TORONTO 
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Rod  and  Gun  Folk:  Our  Friend  Landis 

J.  R.  Mattern 


LANDIS — Charles  S.  Landis —  is 
the  editor  of  the  Guns  and 
Ammunition  Department  of 
Rod  and  Gun.  How  he  came  to  at- 
tain that  proud  position  the  reader 
will  fully  understand  after  glancing 
over  the  following  brief  inventory 
of  the  fellow  by  one  fortunate  enough 
to  know  him  in  everyday  life. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  in  the  beginning 
to  state  that  this  thing  of  being  an 
editor  of  such  a  department  is  more 
difficult  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
One  must  not  tackle  the  job  directly 
and  barehanded  if  'he  wants  to  get 
away  with  it  for  any  length  of  time. 
To  sit  down  at  a  desk  in  the  maga- 
zine's office  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
writing  and  editing  soon  makes  a 
man  chair-bound,  and  the  informa- 
tion he  passes  out  nearly  all  gets  to 
be  second-handed  and  stale.  In  fact, 
it  gets  so  dry  and  shriveled  that  it 
no  longer  interests  the  boys  at  all. 

That  is  why  we  find  Landis  located 
away  down  in  Pennsylvania,  a  thou- 
sand miles  and  more  from  most*of 
the  readers  of  his  department  in  the 
magazine.  In  his  home  town  of 
Harrisburg  he  ostensibly  is  holding 
down  a  job  that  takes  him,  as  he  goes 
to  work  of  a  morning,  through  the 
marble  and  tiled  corriders  of  the  state 
capitol  building.  But  those  who 
know  him  realize  that  this  connec- 
tion is  kept  up  just  in  order  that  he 
may  retain  his  freshness  of  viewpoint 
and  to  maintain  his  close  touch  with 
the  world  of  men  and  events.  The 
things  that  occupy  his  mind  and  heart 


and  all  his  spare  time  and  cash,  are 
shooting  oi  all  kinds,  'getting  ac- 
quainted with  riflemen  and  shotgun 
men  and  short  gun  men  of  all  de- 
grees from  everywhere,  and  writing 
about. the  things  he  finds  out.  The 
engineering  job  of  his  is  largely  cam- 
ouflage. 

Landis  himself  prefers  to  shoot 
small  bore  rifles  more  than  big  bores  or 
high  powers.  I  do  not  know  the 
reason,  unless  it  is  that  he  frankly 
recognizes  that  small  game  is  always 
with  us  while  big  game  is  only  oc- 
casionally shot.  Certainly  he  does 
not  kid  himself  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  a  mighty  hunter  of  the  latter. 
A  mistake  that  must  be  guarded 
against,  here,  is  the  idea  that  Penn- 
sylvania, being  away  down  in  the 
Southeastern  part  of  North  America, 
provides  him  no  chances  at  fair  to 
medium  game.  From  his  window 
Landis  can  look  up  the  Susquehanna 
to  where  the  river  breaks  through  a 
steep  cut  in  the  last  ridges  of  the 
Alleghenies,  only  five  miles  away. 
From  that  point  westward  and  north- 
ward extends  several  hundreds  of 
miles  of  genuine  sure-enough  moun- 
tains and  wilderness.  There  are 
farms  in  some  of  the  valleys,  it  is 
true,  but  over  many  of  the  mountain 
spaces  one  can  climb  the  brush  for 
fifty  miles  at  a  stretch  without 
coming  to  a  road,  much  less  a  house. 
With  this  country  at  his  back  door 
Landis  gets  a  shot  at  deer  now  and 
then  almost  within  walking  distance 
of  his  own  fireplace. During  the  two 
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weeks  open  season  of  1918,  there  were 
upwards  of  two  thousand  deer  and 
four  hundred  bear  killed  in  the  state. 
This  is  enough  to  practice  on. 

Besides  that,  Harrisburg  has  a  very 
live  rifle  club  with  a  splendid  range 
on  which  he  can  keep  his  muscles  gun 
broken.  Incidentally  Landis  helped 
to  daddy  the  original  unorganized 
shooting  movement  into  official 
shape,  and  has  served  as  secretary, 
range  officer  and  general  spark  coil 
of  the  club  ever  since.  I  remember 
meeting  him  for  the  first  time  back 
a  goodly  number  of  years  on  a 
trolley  car.  I  had  a  rifle  between  my 
knees,  and  he  boarded  the  car  and 
came  sliding  into  the  seat  beside  me, 
evidently  being  drawn  to  the  gun 
like  a  hound  to  a  piece  of  liver. 

That  is  Landis  for  you.  He  is  a 
gun-man  in  all  the  better  senses  of 
that  term.  He  is  one  of  what  the 
solid  and  respectable  pacifies,  call 
those  hare-brained  fools  who  don't 
know  any  better  than  to  waste  their 
time  and  money  monkeying  around 
with  guns."  He  could  not  join  the 
World  War  on  apcount  of  certain 
physical  disqualifications  which  he 
bitterly  regrets,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  he  has  saved  the  life  of 
more  than  one  American  soldier  and 
accounted  for  several  extra  wooden- 
heads.  He  did  it  by  using  uncounted 
hours  in  teaching  Harrisburg  boys 
how  to  shoot  straight  and  quick. 
His  club,  due  in  a  conspicuous 
measure  to  his  personal  efforts,  has 
sent  to  the  army  and  to  France  some 
50  of  America's  best  shots — men  who 
have  the  nerve  and  skill  to  down  five 
charging  boches  in  ten  seconds. 

What  makes  his  remarks  worth 
reading  is  his  passion  for  the  real 
dope  as  against  theory  fake.  It 
seems  to  be  growing  on  him,  too,  as 
I  notice  that  less  and  less  he  takes 
anyone's  words  for  facts,  and  more 
and  more  he  prefers  to  put  things  to. 
the  test  of  actual  trial  or  use.  This 
habit  of  his  betting  only  on  sure 
things  can  be  illustrated  by  an  in- 
cident that  happened  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  We  ,are  familiar  with 
the  kind  of  talk  that  passes  round 
among  the  boys  as  to  what  shots 
they  have  made,  and  what  groups 


are  possible  with  their  rifles — the 
greener  the  rifleman,  the  farther 
away  he  can  hit  the  impossible  every 
time.  Landis  had  been  shooting 
crows  with  his  25-21  and  killing  some 
of  them  up  to  200  yards,  yet  against 
the  brilliant  talk  of  the  crowd  his 
results  were  cheap.  Knowing  what 
he  knew  he  took  them  all  along 
several  Saturdays  on  a  shoot,  and 
he  killed  twenty-five  crows  while  the 
other  fellows  with  their  30-30s, 
Springfields  and  other  rifles  all  to- 
gether killed  only  one. 

You  find  him  shooting  crows  all 
winter,  every  week  or  so.  In  the 
spring  you  find  him  out  after  ground- 
hogs, and  during  the  summer  on  the 
range  with  his  Springfield  and  hunt- 
ing in  the  fall.  Last  September  we 
found  Kim  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio., 
as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Civilian  team,  and  it  was  noticed 
when  the  scores  were  totaled  up  on 
the  last  day  of  the  National  matches, 
that  Landis  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
team.  It  was  noticed  also  that  he 
had  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  for  along 
the  firing  line  he  would  be  stopped 
continually  by  a  man  from  Missouri, 
or  Massachusetts,  or  California  or 
Idaho  or  some  other  seaport. 

Landis  riles  easily.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  approach  him  with 
the  looks  or  talk  of  a  parlor  sport 
or  a  parlor  pet  of  any  class.  He  has 
no  notion  of  being  too  proud  to 
fight,  and  I  verily  believe  that  he 
would  have  shot  or  would  shoot  a 
junker  German  on  sight  at  any  time 
between  July  31,  1914  and  the  date 
the  formal  treaty  of  peace  is  signed. 
It  is  a  pity  he  didn't  get  "Over"  as  a. 
sniper,  for  barring  accidents,  he  would 
have  gotten  his  dozen  or  so  of  the 
enemy. 

To  pass  upon  the  articles  in  the 
Guns  and  Ammunition  Department 
and  to  answer  the  questions  asked 
of  the  editor  would  take,  one  natural- 
ly assumes,  someone  BIG  in  the  shoot- 
ing game.  Landis  gets  the  passing 
and  the  answering  done  in  a  pretty 
fair  manner,  I  think  we  all  agree,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  tiger 
hunter,  or  a  retired  army  officer,  or 
even  a  noted  timber  cruiser  or  scout. 
He  does  it  well  because  he  is  a  young 
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man  with  a  head  full  of  information 
on  shooting  and  a  soul  full  of  earnest 
eitthusiasm  for  the  game  that  gives 
most  red-blooded  men  pleasure  in 
the  woods  and  that  did  the  Germans 
a  job.  ! 

Should  you  come  to  Harrisburg  to 
see  Landis,  first  make  sure  there  are 
no  National  or  other  matches  on  for 
which  he  may  have  left  home.  Also 
ascertain  if  he  has  been  seen  going 
crow  shooting  out  over  the  hills  that 
day.  If  signs  point  to  his  being  in 
town,  tjien  try  the  news  stand  in 
the  depot,  where  you  may  find  him 
waiting  to  seize  the  very  first  edition 
to  arrive  of  each  of  the  current  shooting 
magazines.  In  case  he  is  not  there 
he  may  possibly  be  at  one  or  another 
of  the  sporting  goods  stores.  Try 
his  home  or  office  last. 


And  now — better  finish  this,  or 
you  won't  know  him — what  sort  of  a 
hombre  will  you  look  for?  Tall, 
with  that  piercing  blue-gray  shooting 
eye?  Not  by  a  sight!  Landis  is 
the  fellow  old  Johhny  Colt  had  in 
mind  when  he  made  his  first  45's  in 
order  to  equalize  all  men  according 
to  the  Constitution.  For  Landis  ifc 
five  feet  and  four  or  five  inches  tall, 
weighs  about  135  pounds,  wears 
glasses  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
pictures,  looks  almost  exactly  like 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  of  England.  To 
look  at  him  you  would  never  think 
he  could  shoot  you  at  a  thousand 
yards  nearly  every  crack,  or  tell 
you  offhand  the  depth  of  the  "  rifling 
in  the  new  Enfield  to  a  ten  thousandth 
of  an  inch.    But  he  can.  . 


H.  C.  Haddon 


IN  company  with  about  a  hund- 
red other  cattle  the  brindled 
heifer  had  wintered  at  the  Old 
Ranch.  Every  afternoon  a  cowboy 
would  ride  over  and  throw  them,  from 
the  railed  off  stacks,  hay  sufficient 
for  their  needs.  For  water  there  was 
a  creek  that  remained  open  part  of 


the  time.  When  this  was  frozen  oyer 
there  was  always  snow  with  which 
they  could  quench  their  thirst.  For 
shelter  they  huddled  together  under 
the  dark  pines  that  began  where  the 
meadow  ended,  or  sought  protection 
from  the  wind  to  the  leeward  of  the 
stacks.    It  was  not  the  most  com- 
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fortafole  form  of  existence,  but  being 
range  cattle  used  to  rustling  for  their 
living,  they  were  accustomed  to  hard- 
ships— and  the  mountain  men  do  not 
pamper  their  stock.  Most  of  them 
were  contented,  excepting  always  the 
brindled  heifer.  Certainly  they  had 
all  wintered  well,  and  were  in  good 
shape.  But  to  the  brindled  heifer 
(more  than  to  the  others)  the  mere 
domination  of  man  was  an  ever 
galling  influence.  Untamed,  un- 
broken, she  had  never  even  been  tied 
up,  and  she  hated  the  barb  wire  fence 
that  kept  her,  and  her  companions, 
within  the  limits  of  the  meadow.  It 
was  a  sign  of  man's  power  over  her, 
and  a  curtailment  of  her  liberty.  For 
this  same  reason  she  hated  the  cow- 
boy that  came  each  day  to  feed  them, 
for  he,  too,  stoad  for  authority.  But 
most  of  all  the  brindled  heifer  hated 
the  dog. 

She  was  only  a  little  brown  bob- 
tailed  bitch,  but  wise  in  the  ways  of 
the  herd,  and  a' thoroughly  broken 
cattle  dog.  Her  duties  were  to  keep 
the  cattle  at  a'  respectful  distance 
while  her  master  spread  their  hay 
round  on  the  snow.  This  made  the 
operation  very  much  easier  than 
trying  to  distribute  it  among  a 
jostling  surging  herd  of  hungry  beasts. 
Most  of  the  cattle  accepted  the  in- 
evitable, and  waited  until  they  were 
allowed  to  approach.  Not  so,  how- 
ever", the  brindled  heifer.  Every  day 
brought  the  same  passage  of  arms 
between  her  and  the  dog,  and  always 
the  dog,  backed  up  by  authority  came 
off  best.  This  gradually  rankled  with 
the  heifer,  and  she  tried  new  ways  of 
evading  this  restraint,  but  they  were 
always  discovered  and  frustrated, 
and  she  was  driven  back  into  the 
herd  to  await  her  turn  with  the  rest. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  she 
had  merely  been  wild.  By  the  time 
spring  came  she  was  no  tamer,  and 
was  mean  with  it  in  addition. 

Almost  i  as  soon  as  the  snow  had 
disappeared  the  grass  began  to  shoot 
up  amongst  the  big  timber,  and  this, 
with  the  already  budded  willows 
made  winter  feeding  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

The  cattle  were  driven  back  into 
the  mountains,  and  left  to  rustle  their 


own  feed  or  starve.  At  first  they  lost 
flesh,  but  this  was  soon  recovered  as 
the  mountain  herbage  flourished  in 
the  ever  increasing  warmth  of  the 
sun. 

For  a  while  the  cattle  (as  if  feeling 
the  winter-long  association)  remained 
in  a  fairly  compact  herd,  but  feed  was 
too  scarce  to  permit  this  and  gradually 
they  dispersed  until  it  was  rare  to 
find  more  than  two  or  three  individ- 
uals together.  The  brindled  heifer 
was  one  of  the  first  to  leave.  Now 
that  there  was  neither  dog  nor  fence 
to  restrain  her  she  travelled  for  sev- 
eral days  out  of  sheer  sense  of  free- 
dom, and  by  the  time  she  came  to 
the  big  slide  she  was  a  good  many 
miles  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
herd. 

Here  she  found  abundant  feed  to 
satsify  her,  and  revelling  in  her  new- 
found freedom  she  became  as  wild 
and  unapproachable  as  the  white- 
tailed  deer  that  also  haunted  the 
slide,  coming  out  to  feed  only  in  the 
early  morning  and  late  evening  and 
hiding  herself  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  the  big  timber  that  fringed  the 
slide. 

All  around  her  the  world  was  wak- 
ing up  to.  a  new  lease  of  life  after  the 
jigors  of  the  winter,  and  under  the 
double  influence  of  sun  and  warm 
spring  rains  Nature  hurried  now  as  if 
to  make  amends  for  her  enforced 
idleness. 

The  willows  were  already  in  full 
leaf  and  huckleberries  and  soap-ber- 
ries and  the  ever  present  buckbrush 
were^close  behind  them. 

Among  the  dead  dried  stems  of  the 
salmon-berry  the  new  shoots  were 
springing  up  and  the  big  broad  leaves 
Unfolding.  On  open  slide  or  in  shel- 
tered valley  vegetation  was  appear- 
ing almost  overnight,  and  bursting 
into  sudden  life,  here  the  curled  frond 
of  the  bracken,  sticky  *and  brittle  as 
yet,  but  later  on  to  be  tough  enough 
to  cut  one's  fingers  to  the  bone,  there 
great  patches  of  yellow  dog  tooth 
vie  lets,  proud  and  erect,  a  blaze  of 
colour  on  the  hillside,  nodding  in  the 
passing  breeze;  or  white,  green  tinted 
Star  of  Bethleham  niding  coyly  in  the 
shadows  of  the  timber. 

And  over  everything  the  Spirit 
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of  f  Spring — an  elusive  indescribable 
restlessness,  here  in  the  warm  spring 
winds  or  there  in  the  thousands  cf 
little  pools  of  water  that  were  forming 
everywhere  to  go  drip,  dripping  down 
into  the  big  creek  in  the  valley  below. 

All  Nature  seemed  to  feel  this  in- 
fluence, breathing  of  courtships  and 
mating,  or  the  finer,  nobler  state  of 
Love's  fulfillment. 

Higher  up  on  the  summits  the 
mountain  ewes  fed  nervously,  watch- 
ing the  while  the  piled  up  rocks  where 
their  tiny  lambs  were  hidden;  and 
in  the  sheltered  draws  the  big  wide- 
eyed  does  carefully  covered  their 
spotted  long-legged  fawns  before  they 
went  out  onto  the  slide  to  feed  in  the 
dew-soaked  silence  that  precedes  the 
dawn. 

Sitting  gravely  on  his  rocky  spur, 
the  big  golden  eagle  whistled  to  his 
mate,  a  new  note  of  tenderness  in  his 
call;  or  strutting  with  beating  wings 
on  some  hollow  log  the  willow  grouse 
sent  his  booming  drumming  love  mes- 
sage echoing  through  the  mountains. 

To  the  brindled  heifer  also  came 
this  call  (because  for  this  the  wbrld 
was  made)  and  urged  on  by  her 
necessity  she  ascended  the  slide  until 
the  timber  thinned  out  and  the  piled 
up  lying  logs  gave  place  to  little 
open  mead(  ws. 

Here  she  bedded  down  for  the 
night,  nervous  as  she  always  had  been, 
testing  the  wind  with  her  nose  to 
learn  its  secrets  just  as  if  she  carried 
no  brand  upon  her  shoulder  to  show 
that  she  was  domesticated.  And 
dawn,  when  it  came,  streaking  the 
east  with  its  first  grey  fingers  and 
then  breaking  into  the  radiant  glory 
of  sunrise  in  the  mountains  found  the 
heifer  nervously  licking  her  calf — a 
shaky  legged  calf  brindled  like  its 
mother.  As  the  sun  rose  and  warmed 
the  earth  this  baby  found  its  first 
meal  and  so  gained  strength,  standing 
up  on  tottering  wide  spread  legs 
while  its  mother  lavished  on  it  a  love 
both  fierce  and  tender. 

Probably  to  the  brindled  heifer 
these  first  hours  with  her  calf  were 
the  only  moments  of  sweetness  that 
*he  had  ever  known.  Unsociable 
tnd  aloof,  hating  everything  that 
restrained  her  freedom,  she  found  no 


sense  of  companionship  in  the  herd. 
Long-horned,  wild-eyed,  the  cowboy 
that  had  tended  her  had  described  her 
as  "ornery" — and  had  let  it  go  at 
that.  But  to  every  female  in  this 
world,  from  shaggy  she  wclf  even  to 
barren  hybrid  mule  that  can  bear  no 
young  comes  this  same  Divine,  un- 
quenchable mother  love,  this  strange 
Greater  Force  that  can  send  the 
mother  grouse  flying  at  you  with 
ruffled  feathers  when  you  disturb  her 
brood,  or  that  can  drive  even  the 
timid  frightened  rabbit  into  a  sem- 
blance of  ferocity  in  the  protection  of 
her  offspring. 

To  many,  unfortunately,  this  hour 
of  devotion  is  all  too  short,  and  after 
the  first  helpless  stage  is  passed,  they 
will  relentlessly  drive  their  young 
away  from  the  maternal  side.  This, 
after  all,  is  inevitable  where  Life  is  a 
continual  battle  for  existence.  But 
the  hour,  while  it  lasts,  is  magnificent. 
It  needs  to  be  to  compensate  for  the 
terrible  price  that  Motherhood  de- 
mands. 

The  brindled  heifer  felt  the  magic 
of  its  presence.  No  animal,  (or 
person  either,  for  that  matter)  is  ever 
wholly  bad,  and  this  heifer  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Basking  in 
the  waimth  of  the  sunlight,  and 
fussing  tenderly  over  her  calf,  she 
came  as  near  to  happiness  as  she 
probably  ever  could  ccme. 

Among  the  golden  shadows  that 
sifted  down  through  a  clump  if  heavy 
foliaged  pines,  a  she  bear  paused  in 
her  wanderings  to  rest,  with  a  sigh 
cf  contentment,  in  the  soft  moistness 
beneath  the  trees. 

At  this  opportunity  her  cub  eagerly 
approached  her,  and  sitting  up  grave- 
lly on  her  haunches  the  old  bear  al- 
lowed him  to  satisfy  his  appetite. 
Next  the  cub  felt  playful,  and  again 
the  she  bear  gratified  his  wishes,  rol- 
ling him  over  and  over  in  the  soft 
fragrant  pine  needles  that  covered 
the  ground,  biting  and  worrying  him 
with  mock  ferocity,  and  growling 
deep  down  in  her  throat  so  that  the 
/cub  whined  and  whimpered  in  his 
excitement.  He  would  have  con- 
tinued the  game  indefinitely  (01  any- 
way until  he  felt  hungry  again)  but 
the  old  bear  seemed  in  no  mood  for 
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"And  at  this  sudden,  glorious  smell,  he 
trembled  with  excitement." 


further  play.  The  day  and  the  hour 
were  alike  in  their  warm  softness,  a 
lazy  enervating  influence  that  called 
for  sleep.  It  was  a  spring  of  rapid 
growth  for  all  vegetation,  and  the 
she  bear  was  full  fed.  With  a  little 
grunt  of  satisfaction  she  burrowed  her 
way  into  the  dry  needles  and  moist 
earth,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Not  yet  fat  (though  that  would 
come  later,  when  the  hills  were  full 
of  ripening  berries)  yet  she  had 
quickly  put  on  flesh  after  the  long 
winter's  fast.  When  she  had  first 
come  out,  lean  and  hungry  after  the 
months  of  hibernation,  the  tissues  of 
her  body  had  been  drained  of  their 
vital  forces  (like  a  honeycomb  that 
has  been  emptied  of  its  honey)  but 
now,  with  the  abundant  greenstuff 
of  the  mountains  she  was  again  in 
good  condition,  and  her  coat  was 
long  and  sleek. 

Finding  that  his  mother  seemed  of 
no  further  use  to  him  the  cub  started 
to  explore  on  his  own  account.  A 
few  yards  took  him  through  the  little 
clump  of  pines,  and  at  once  the  coun- 
try opened  out  into  a  series  of  mead- 
ows, broken  in  places  by  outcroppings 
of  rock  or  patches  of  scattered  timber. 

Everything  was  warm  and  peaceful. 
A  woodpecker  tapped  and  drummed 


upon  one  of  the  yellow  barked  pines 
that  waved,  golden  and  graceful  in 
the  sunlight  that  bathed  the  whole 
mountain  side.  On  a  flat  rock  a  big 
white  and  yellow  butterfly  sunned 
himself  lazily.  High  in  the  clear 
turquoise  blue-  of  the  sky  a  ha,wk  cir- 
cled and  whistled  to  the  lady  of  his 
choice.  From  far  down  in  the  valley 
below  came  the  faint  roar  of  the  creek 
that  was  daily  growing  bigger  as  the 
snow  water  from  the  summits  came 
down  to  feed  it.  Close  "at  hand  a 
warm  breeze  sighed  amongst  the 
trees  and  stirred  the  dancing  grass 
like  a  ripple  on  a  sheet  of  water. 

The  bear  cub  found  a  dozen  things 
to  interest  him,  here  a  white  grub, 
fat  and  juicy,  hiding  under  a  rock 
that  he  had  turned  over,  there  scores 
of  big  black  ants  that  went  scurrying 
away  when  he  scratched  at  a  rotten 
log.  Further  out  on  the  meadow  he 
found  the  runway  of  a  mouse,  and 
while  following  this  with  his-  nose  he 
caught  a  whiff  of  the  animal  itself, 
and  at  this  sudden  glorious  smell  he 
trembled  with  excitement,  and  start- 
ed to  scratch  away  at  the  hole  down 
which  the  mouse  had  disappeared. 

Further  away,  on  another  corner 
of  the  same  meadow,  hidden  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  an  over- 
hanging rock,  the  brindled  heifer  rose 
to  her  feet  angrily.  The  spell  had 
broken  with  a  snap,  and  the  softening 
influence  of  the  fingers  of  Maternity 
left  her,  and  she  became  at  once  the 
wild  resentful  heifer  of  the  winter. 
Even  here  in  the  wonder  of  her  gold- 
en hour,  she  was  not  free  from  per- 
secution. She  had  seen  the  cub  as 
he  had  first  left  the  clump  of  pines, 
but  had  not  seen  him  as  such.  To 
her  it  was  the  bob-tailed  bitch  that 
she  had  hated  so  bitterly  during  the 
winter.  Indeed,  her  mistake  was 
excusable  for  the  bear  cub  was  near- 
ly the  same  si7e  as  the  dog,  and  very 
similar  in  colour. 

The  heifer  had  been  smouldering 
with  anger  as  she  got  to  her  feet,  but 
as  the  seconds  passed  the  fire  of  her 
rage  broke  out  into  sudden  burning 
passion  that  sent  her  tearing  out  into 
the  meadow  after  the  bear  cub. 

To  the  cub,  intent  only  on  digging 
out  his  mouse,  this  apparition  of  the 
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enraged  beifer  came  as  a  sudden 
blinding  shock  that  left  him  rooted 
to  the  spot.  Seeing  that  her  enemy 
refused  to  run,  and  mistaking  this 
for  defiance,  the  heifer  started  to  roar 
with  excitement,  or  anger,  or  possibly 
both.  At  the  sound  the  cub  woke  to 
a  sense  of  his  position,  and  started 
back  for  the  clump  of  pines  as  quick- 
ly as  his  little  short  legs  could  carry 
him,  bawling  for  his  mother — and 
after  him  the  heifer,  fighting  mad  and 
seeing  red,  with  lowered  head  and 
tail  extended  straight  behind  her. 

Whether  she  found  out  her  mis- 
take I  cannot  tell  you.  If  she  did 
the  passion  that  might  have  diea  was 
fanned  into  life  again  by  the  rank 
animal  smell  of  the  bear  cub. 

She  caught  him  before  ever  he 
could  reach  the  pines.  One  long  horn 
impaled  him  tossing  his  body  over 
her  bead,  so  that  he  fell  behind  her, 
dead  before  his  body  touched  the 
ground.  The  heifer  whirled  round 
short,  and  almost  flung  herself  upon 
the  body  of  the  cub,  stamping  it  into 
the  ground  with  her  feet,  and  then 
catching  it  with  her  horns  and  tearing 
and  rending  it,  so  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  what  a  few  short 
minutes  ago  had  been  the  cub,  filled 
to  the  brim  with  the  joy  of  living, 
could  now  be  this  broken,  shattered 
body. 

And  then  vengeance  like  a  blast 
struck  tne  heifer,  as  the  justly  en- 
raged she  bear  came  sailing  in  to  the 
attack. 

Both  of  them  were  so  utterly  mad, 
so  thoroughly  driven  on  by  a  sense 
of  their  outraged  motherhood  that 
neither  felt  any  fear  of  the  other. 
With  a  great  roaring  growl  the  bear 
sprang,  and  if  she  had  landed  the 
conflict  would  have  finished  there  and 
then.  But  so  quick  was  the  heifer 
that  the  bear  only  caught  her  a  glanc- 
ing blow  across  the  neck,  tearing 
deep  down  into  the  flesh,  but  not 
doing  any  serious  harm.  Infuriated 
with  the  sudden  agony  of  her  wounds, 
the  heifer  made  a  vicious  rush,  but 
the  bear  evaded  this,  running  just 
ahead  of  the  heifer  as  you  have  seen 
a  dog  run  when  attacked  by  cattle. ' 
And  then  suddenly  she  stopped  and, 
so  quickly  that  she  must  have  turned 
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even  as  she  rose,  she  flung  herself 
upon  the  heifer,  landing  on  the  heck 
and  shoulders,  and  lashing  out  with 
all  four  paws  at  once. 

The  heifer  slipped  with  the  force 
of  the  blow,  and  both  of  them  went 
down  together.  Of  the  two  the 
heifer  suffered  the  most,  and  when 
she  rose  to  her  feet  again,  sick  and 
shaken,  most  of  the  fight  had  been 
knocked  out  of  her. 

Again  the  bear  threw  herself  upon 
the  heifer,  but  she  misjudged  her 
distance,  and  the  heifer  caught  her 
with  her  horns,  tearing  her  stomach 
nearly  its  whole  length.  With  a 
ghastly  tickling  roar  the  bear  hurled 
herself  forward  again,  before  the 
heifer  could  get  her  horns  free.  All 
the  strength  she  possessed  went  into 
that  one  blow,  and  the  heifer  went 
down  with  a  broken  neck,  down  onto 
her  knees  at  first,  and  then  rolled 
over  without  a  sound. 

And  then  equally  as  suddenly  the 
she  bear  collapsed  beside  her,  stream- 
ing with  blood — and  so  they  lay, 
these  two  antagonists,  in  the  silence 
and  the  sunlight. 

Presently,  waking  from  his  sleep 
and  feeling  hungry,  and  missing 
his  mother  from  beside  him,  the  calf 
rose  to  his  feet,  shakily  at  first,  and 


"The  calf  watched  his  first  and  last  sun  go 
down." 
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then  more  steadily  as  he  felt  the 
strength  that  had  flowed  into  him 
while  he  slept. 

Slowly,  a  few  feet  at  a  time,  he 
went  out  onto  the  meadow.  Two 
or  three  times  he  stopped  and  called 
her,  but  there  was  no  answer.  There 
never  could  be  any  answer  now,  for 
the  heifer  had  given  all  that  she  had 
in  his  defence.  And  then,  suddenly, 
the  calf  saw  her — but  that  strange 
instinct  that  animals  possess  warned 
him  that  there  was  something  here 
that  he  could  not  understand.  Slow- 


ly he  approached  her  his  eyes  blink- 
ing with  curiosity.  Fortunately 
for  him  he  could  not  realise  what  it 
all  meant.  Here  was  his  mother 
but  she  was  so  cold  and  still,  and  made 
no  movement  at  his  calling.  And 
just  behond  her  was  something 
strange  and  brown  that  filled  him 
with  vague  fear. 

Over  in  the  west  the  afternoon  sun 
was  dying  in  a  blaze  of  golden  glory, 
and  turning,  with  wide  open,  troubled 
eyes,  the  calf  watched  his  first  and 
last  sun  go  down. 


Muskrat  Trap  Laid  on  the  First  of  March  to  Claim  the  Trapping  Place 
Used  Some  Four  Weeks  Later 

The  Trapping  Season  of  1918  at  Rice  Lake 

BONNYCASTLE  DALE 


IT  was  late  in  the  month  of  February 
when  we  started  over  the  ice  for 
Camp  Migration,  on  an  island  in 
the  wild  rice  beds.  The  straw  of 
last  year's  crop  of  wild  rice  still 
rustled  in  the  wind;  although  three 
feet  of  solid  ice  bound  its  roots  and 
the  water  beneath  it.  It  broke 
against  our  onslipping  sleighs  and 


canoes  with  a  dry  snapping  sound. 
All  the  islands  and  drowned  lands 
were  deeply  covered  by  snow,  so 
why  were  we  starting  the  trapping 
camp  thus  early?  Simply  because 
all  the  trappers*  of  this  district  have 
a  habit  of  starting  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  of  March  and  dropping 
traps  near  all  the  houses  and  best 
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places  to  claim  them.    As  it  was  a 
number  of  years  since  I  had  seen  a— 
full  Canadian  trapping  season  Laddie 
Jr.  and  I  were  in  high  spirits. 

"Only  a  few  hundred  yards  more" 
puffed  the  boy — our  loads  were  large 
and  one  sleigh  drew  heavily. 

"Shanty's  all  right"  he  cheerily 
announced  as  we  drew  near.  The 
only  signs  of  human  or  animal  life 
were  the  tracks  of  a  weasel  that  had 
evidently  lived  under  the  little  house. 
It  did  seem  nonsense  to  spatter  this 
snow  scene  with  muskrat  traps;  but 
distant  canoes  and  trappers  were 
seen  the  next  day  crossing  to  their 
selected  places,  so  the  lad  set  the 
alarm  clock  for  the  first  peep  of  dawn 
on  the  first  of  March  and  I  heard  his 
sleigh  go  creaking  off  into  the  dark- 
ness next  morning.  As  I  wanted 
him  to  learn,  and  as  he  only  is  licens- 
ed, I  let  him  go  alone.  He  was  in 
time  for  our  island  trapping  ground 
as  it  opens  the  last  on  the  lake  and 
has  the  smallest  catch.  There  was 
no  one  else  about,  but  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Otonabee  River  the  traps  were 
set  by  lantern  light  shortly  after 
midnight.  There  the  catch  runs  into 
the  thousands,  twenty  men  setting 
as  many  as  three  to  four  thousand 
traps  in  a  space  of  about  two  hundred 
acres,  catching  from  one  to  two  — or 
in  the  best  seasons  three  thousand 
muskrats 

"Oh!  the  poor  thing"  I  heard 
Laddie  Jr.,  complain,  as  he  picked 
up 'a  snowbird  that  had  sprung  a 
trap  and  was  frozen  stiff,  and  dead. 
Another  day  he  came  in  and  showed 
me  a  dead  song  sparrow  that  had 
also  been  caught  in  a  trap. 

"Laddie",  I  said,  "go  and  spring 
every  one  of  your  hundred  traps,  I'll 
help  you  if  anyone  dares  to  take  your 
places  and  we  will  try  and  stdp  this 
cruelty  to  animals."  I  first  of  all 
spoke  to  all  the  white  men  and  In- 
dians I  could  meet,  asking  them  to 
claim  their  places  for  the  whole 
month  of  March,  until  the  open  water 
of  April,  by  unset  traps.  Then  I 
wrote  to  the  Department  of  Game  and 
Fisheries  telling  them  of  the  evident- 
ly enormous  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents each  spring.  Just  figure  it 
out  for  yourself.    I  should  estimate 


that  the  re^  are  a  million  muskrat 
traps  set  in  Canada  each  spring,  and 
if  they  caught  only  two  birds  to  the 
hundred,  as  Laddie  did  before  we 
stopped  the  senseless  method,  that 
would  mean  twenty  thousand  of  our 
migratory  insect  eating  birds  caught 
before  the  trapping  season  opens. 
Alas!  even  with  the  utmost  kindness 
towards  the  wee  songsters,  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  method  that  can 
be  adopted  to  stop  the  catching  of 
them  during  the  actual  trapping  days. 
Fully  fifty  thousand  must  be  caught 
during  April.  Many  of  the  larger 
ones  survive  and  are  liberated  by  the 
best  of  the  trappers.  I  know  that 
I  have  made  it  a  habit  to  take  every 
living  bird  I  have  ever  found  in  the 
spring  out  of  any  and  all  traps  I 
pass.  I  know  I  can  do  this  safely 
without  the  owner  of  the  trap  thinking 
I  have  removed  a  furbearer  as  I  never 
trap  myself,  and  consequently  have 
no  furs  in  my  possession. 

Well,  good  people;  do  you  wonder 
that  our  insect  eating"  birds  are 
getting  scarce  and  that  the  pests 
of  the  fruit  and  the  vegetable  and 
the  cereal  are  getting  more  numerous 
every  season  when  it  is  a  fact  that 
we  destroy  a  large  portion  of  the 
insectivorous  birds  before  they  have 
even  made  their  nests?  The  Depart-* 
ment  will,  I  think,  ask  the  trappers 
to  claim  their  places  with  unset 
traps — and  they  will  not  be  at  the 
loss  of  a  single  muskrat  by  so  doing. 

Oh!  the  wondrous  beauty  of  it 
all.  Mother  nature  was  awakening 
from  her  winter's  sleep.  The  sweetly 
calling  redwings  made  the  marsh 
echo  with  their  music;  wrens  were 
twittering  pertly;" the  chickadees  were 
still  with  us  as  well  as  the  hairy  wood- 
peckers; both  acrobats  walking  up- 
side down  so  jauntily.  Crows  cawed 
early  in  the  month;  the  groundhogs 
came  out  and  whistled  in  the  second 
week;  snowbirds  flitted  like  miniature 
snowstorms;  Glaucous-winged  gulls 
came  sailing  along  in  the  third  week; 
plover,  song-sparrows,  whistle-wings 
and  marsh  hawk  arrived  all  on  one 
day;  killdeer  came  the  next  day; 
robin  and  bluebirds  came  next;  bit- 
tern came  late  in  the  month;  chip- 
munks  and   flycatchers   were  seen 
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on  the  23rd;  black  ducks  the  next  day; 
seven  wild  geese  winged  heavily 
along;  and  an  even  dozen  American 
mergansers  on  the  next  day;  bluebills 
in  flocks,  oriole  and  great  blue  herons 
in  the  last  week  of  March,  canvas- 
backs,  bullfrogs'  croaking,  patches 
of  open  water  along  the  shores, 
swelling  buds  and  dripping  sap  trees, 
kingfisher  and  loon;  and  great  cracks 
in  the  strong  lake  ice — all  these  in 
the  first  week  of  April.  We  two 
went  about  with  thankful  hearts 
rejoicing  that  we  were  permitted  to 
see  so  much  of  the  wonderful  beauties 
of  Nature. 

"I've  found  a  dead  muskrat  in  a 
torn  open  house,  what  shall  I  do 
with  it?"  questioned  the  lad  one 
March  day. 

"Bring  it  in,  it  is  yours,"  I  told 
him.  He  did  so  and  I  found  the 
throat  sadly  torn  by  a  mink,  so  of 
course  I  judged  it  had  been  killed 
and  left  after  it  had  been  partly 
eaten.  I  walked  back  to  the  muskrat 
house  and  saw  where  he  had  found  it, 
but  I  am  so  much  opposed  to  dis- 
turbing the  houses  of  the  furbearers 
that  I  made  no  deeper  investigation, 
and  thereby  he  and  many  trappers 
lost  a  number  of  pelts  that  might 
have  been  saved  as  at  this  date  in 


late  March  they  were  in  perfectly 
good  condition.  Hundreds,  yes  it 
may  be  thousands  of  Rice  Lake  and 
Otonabee  River  muskrats,  had  been 
frozen  during  the  35  degree  weather 
of  midwinter  and  lay  dead  in  their 
houses.  As  many  as  two,  three, 
and  five,  were  found  'in  a  single 
house  after  the  warm  weather  had 
spoiled  the  pelts  and  bodies  too. 
Still  I  would  hate  to  find  any  reason 
that  would  give  us  the  apparent 
right  to  tear  into  a  muskrat  house. 

"I  can't  find  five  of  my  traps" 
called  Laddie  to  me  across  the  bog. 
I  walked  over  and  saw  where  his 
" tally st ick"  *  had  been  thrown  down 
and  of  course  knew  at  once  that  a 
meaner  animal  than  a  skunk  or 
wolverine  or  wandering  Indian's  dog 
had  been  about.  A  trap  thief  had 
passed  that  way.  The  coward  had 
taken  a  clean  sweep  of  our  neigh- 
bours' traps,  taking  some  sixty  odd 
from  the  three  boys  camped  on  a 
neighbouring  island.  He  did  not 
come  again,  so  our  sentinels  with 
rifles  never  got  a  shot  at  any  myster- 
ious animal  they  would  have  heard 
during  the  night.  I  advised  simply 
firing  in  the  air  to  scare  the  wretch 
but  where  men  have  a  grievance  they 
are  apt  to  shoot  too  low  so  I  trust 
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he  will  not  come  again  as  we  don't 
want  any  wounded  men  in  Rice 
Lake  marshes.  One  day  I  pictured 
the  lad  squatted  over  the  bow  pulling 
his  canoe  out  of  the  open  water  onto 
soft  squashy  ice,  just  tapping  along 
with  his  feet  until  he  got  it  on  solid 
ice.  Then  again  I  pictured  him  as 
he  leaned  over  her  pushing  her  from 
behind,  in  such  a  position  that  if  she 
broke  through  the  ice  he  promptly 
fell  forward  flat  into  the  canoe. 
Still  I  urge  the  use  of  airtanks  in 
all  canoes,  and  the  next  chap  who 
cannot  swim  who  takes  a  girl  out 
and  drowns  her  because  "the  canoe 
upset"  should  most  certainly  be 
hanged. 

It  was  wonderful  to  stand  and 
watch  the  power  of  the  wind-shifted 
icefields,  crashing  and  grinding  in 
midlake,  or  tearing  up  great  tree 
roots  and  huge  stones  as  the  ice 
ground  up  onto  the  shores.  Laddie 
had  a  nice  free  ride  on  an  ice-sh  )ved 
rock  one  sunny  day. 

The  lad  was  getting  a  few  pelts 
and  learning  the  ways  of  nature. 
One  thing  I  tried  to  impress  firmly 
upon  his  mind.  It  is  all  right  for 
him  to  take  a  few  furs  along  our 
own  island,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
trespass  on  another  island  or  any 


inclosed  ground  or  ground  that  has 
signs  on  it  forbidding  trapping, 
providing  he  is  getting  his  education 
at  the  same  time  (he  attends  private 
school  and  always  stands  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  but  modesty  urges 
me  to  mention  that  there  is  only 
one  in  the  class).  He  must  however 
never  grow  up  with  the  idea  of  making 
a  living  trapping  fur,  hunting  and 
fishing.  So  many  good,  clever  lads 
are  spoiled  for  all  their  life  by  pick- 
ing up  a  few  easy  dollars  while  they 
are  young  with  trap  and  minnow  net 
and  line  and  gun.  The  dividing  line 
between  the  honest  boy  and  the 
lawbreaking  boy  who  sells  his  fish 
and  ducks  is  very  fine  and  easily 
crossed  and,  as  the  game  becomes 
scarcer  and  the  laws  against  taking 
and  selling  are  enforced  for  the 
FIRST  time  (they  are  dead  letter 
laws  now),  he  will  find  himself  with- 
out a  livelihood  and  in  danger  of 
capture  all  the  time. 

At  last  came  a  day  when  a  great 
wind  under  a  hot  sun  got  the  mighty 
icefield  in  motion  and  they  literally 
dissolved  in  tinkling  streams  of  big 
piled  "shoves"  upon  the  shores. 
Wildly  flew  the  myriad  ducks  among 
the  scurrying  ice  cakes  and,  thread- 
ing their  dangerous   lanes  were  the 


Once  the  Canoe  is  on  the  Weak  Ice  Push  It  From  Behind  with  Both  Hands  So 
That  You  Fall  Into  It  When  It  Breaks  Through 
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returning  trappers  of  nineteen  eigh- 
teen in  their  Rice  lake  canoes — a 
game  of  weird  dread  and  danger 
through  the  binoculars  notwithstand- 
ing which  they  safely  made  the 
further  shore  every  time. 

One  remarkable  thing,  the  musk- 
rats  and  the  beaver,  also,  maintain 
open  feeding  holes  through  the  thick 
ice  all  the  winter  long,  just  as  the 
seal  does  in  more  northern  sea  waters, 
If  they  started  at  the  first  of  the 
winter's  ice  and  made  and  kept  these 
holes  open  I  could  understand  how 
they  did  it,  but  how  they  gnaw  their 
way  through  two  to  three  feet  of 
ice  beats  me.  They  then  keep  it 
open  by  bringing  up  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  weeds  and  stuffing  these  into  the 
top  of  the  opening;  even  if  these 
do  freeze  a  little  they  are  easily  re- 
moved. It  is  very  difficult  to  catch 
the  muskrat  in  its  feeding  or  airhole, 
as  the  opening  is  but  the  size  of  its 
body  and  a  trap  laid  on  slanting 
slippery  ice  is  very  easily  dislodged. 
The  Indians  are  very  much  against 
the  use  of  these  holes  for  the  placing 
of  traps  and  I  think  they  are  right. 

The  great  majority  of  trappers 
do  not  make  a  trip  around  their 
traps  on  Sunday.  There  is  the  day 
to  be  considered  "Honour  the  Sab- 
bath Day  and  keep  it  Holy"  comes 
first.  But  the  suffering  animal  must 
also  be  considered.  Our  method  is 
to  take  a  walk  along  the  island 
shore  early  on  Sunday  morning  and, 
if  any  muskrats  are  alive  in  the  traps, 
to  kill  them  and  leave  them. 

Now  as  regards  trespassing.  A 
great  many  trappers  go  wherever 
they  can  get  with  a  canoe,  even  if 
the  grounds  have  signs  warning  tres- 
passers off.  Others,  men  who  re- 
spect the  rights  of  their  neighbours, 
keep  off  such  ground.  The  only 
reason  why  all  do  not  do  so  is  that 
some  magistrates  decide  in  favour 
of  the  owner  and  some  in  favour  of 
the  trespasser.  I  have  heard  trap- 
pers say  that  as  they  buy  a  license 
the  Department  should  send  a  man 
out  and  l\ave  this  thoroughly  de- 
cided, because  the  more  lawful  a 
man  is  in  both  trapping  and  hunting, 
fishing  and  shooting,  the  more  he 
gives  the  less  lawful  chaps  a  big 


advantage.1^  Where  we  are  camped 
the  'lunge  are  safe  in  the  spring,  for 
none  will  break  the  law  right  under 
our  binoculars — poor  things  they  are 
an  easy  mark  for  the  spearsman  in 
the  spring.  To  see  a  pair  of  these 
great  fish  within  a  paddle  length  of 
you,  silently  fanning  the  water  with 
their  balancing  fins,  their  big,  shark- 
like snouts  and  glazed  eyes  promin- 
ent, is  to  freeze  you  to  the  spot  until 
splash!  they  have  spied  you  and  have 
plunged  off. 

I  think  if  the  Department  uses 
returned  soldiers  to  enforce  the  Game 
Laws  we  will  all  have  an  even  chance 
at  fish  and  fin  and  fur. 

There  is  on  Rice  lake  a  large 
modern  pleasure  motor  boat,  a  double 
decker,  that  uses  so  large  a  tank- 
supported  boathouse  that  it  is  a 
long  hard  job  each  fall  to  pull  it 
upon  the  ways.  Therefore  the  ow- 
ner, a  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  man,  left  it 
floating  the  last  winter  with  the 
motor  boat  raised  well  above  the 
water,  the  tanks,  or  pontoons,  run- 
ning the  full  length  of  the  boat  house 
on  both  sides  amply  supporting  it. 
Evidently  he  again  decided  to  let 
the  boathouse  float  during  the  winter 
season  of  1918-19;  as  from  our  camp 
we  saw  it,  after  the  "freeze  up," 
firmly  frozen  into  the  surface  of  the 
lake. 

One  day,  a  few  weeks  later,  Laddie 
came  into  camp  saying — "That  big 
boathouse  is  sinking."  True  enough, 
down  it  went  on  one  side  until  the 
window  sills  were  level,  on  the  one 
side.  With  the  water  at  the  severe 
angle  at  which  it  rested  there  seemed 
to  be  danger  of  the  big  boat  inside 
upsetting.  Here  it  stopped  however 
— evidently  the  bottom  on  one  side 
was  on  the  mud.  A  telegram  was 
sent  to  the  owner  and  a  man  dis- 
patched. A  crew  was  soon  collected 
and  after  many  days'  work  with 
jacks  and  levers,  working  on  the 
thin  treacherous  ice  of  this  unusually 
mild  winter,  the  boathouse  was 
raised  to  the  level,  the  broken  air- 
tank  pumped  out  and  the  cause  of 
the  accident  discovered.  A  muskrat, 
seeking  a  winter  home,  had  eaten  its 
way  into  the  air  chamber  and  caused 
all  this  damage. 
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I  have  known  a  few  pair,  or  couples, 
of  these  active  borers  to  tear  such 
long  passages  into  a  dike  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  as  to  cause  a 
tremendous  flood  of  all  the  farming 
land  enclosed.  Often  while  passing 
those  farm  lands  on  a  coasting  steam- 
er at  high  tide  we  have  pointed  our 
camera  down  at  the  farm  houses  and 
barns  below  us,  inside  the  dikes,  and 
wondered  just  what  those  people 
would  do  when  Old  Ocean  again 


rushed  and  seethed  over  those  rich 
black  bottoms?  To  see  the  multi- 
tude, after  the  muskrats  had  made 
the  channels  large  enough  to  weaken 
and  break  the  dike,  working  by  twink- 
ling lantern  light,  with  wheelbarrow, 
bags  and  shovels,  hastening  against 
the  incoming  of  the  next  tide,  was 
to  learn  a  lesson  as  to  the  destructive 
powers  of  this  world  wide  denizen  of 
the  swamps  and  marshes — the  musk- 
rat. 


The  St.  Clair  Pickerel  Run 


A.  L.  McC READY 


THERE  are  three  kinds  of  fish 
stories — possibly  more —  but 
three,  there  are,  at  least. 
Perhaps  the  first  to  suggest  itself, 
is  the  exaggerated  hyperbole  So-and- 
So  employed  in  describing  that  very 
impossible  catch  last  summer.  And 
the  second  class  we  will  classify  as 
those  interesting  articles  featured  in 
our  magazines,  descriptive  of  trout 
and  black  bass  fishing — trips  to  dis- 
tant lakes  and  streams,  that  places 
this  sport  far  from  the  reach  of  many 
of  us. 

For  the  third  class  there  remains 
the  commonplace  angling  in  the  more 
settled  districts;  that  pastime  of  such 
well-known  history  that  writers  pass 
it  by  unnoticed. 

It  may  be  that  stories  of  this  last 
order  fail  to  create  interest,  or  the 
topic  is  written  in  a  colorless  way, 
but,  to  me,  summertime  and  pickerel 
fishing  on  the  St.  Clair  River  always 
held  much  of  interest.  Perhaps  the 
beauty  of  the  river,  and  its  variety  of  , 
passing  pleasure  boats  and  freighters 
make  a  special  appeal  to  me;  but, 
whether  for  the  river's  sake,  or  for 
its  fishing,  one  could  seek  many  places 
before  finding  a  better  in  which  to 
spend  a  few  summer  days. 

Let  those  who  have  never  been 
there  picture  a  hot  July  afternoon; 
one  of  those  days  when  a  film  of 
colorless  heat  waves  dance  up  and 
down  just  above  the  earth's  sun- 
bathed surface.  Picture  the  placid 
St.  Clair  River  flowing  onward*  its 


mile  wide  crystal  surface  reflecting 
a  careless  indolence  under  the 
sun's  relentless  rays — I  say  indolent, 
for  how  could  anything  be  otherwise 
under  the  influence  of  such  excessive 
heat?  But  underneath  the  river's 
indolent  surface  still  works  that 
tireless  agency,  the  current,  that 
urges  the  mighty  river  onward, 
creeping  with  a  three  to  four  mile 
rate  of  speed  ever  onward  toward 
its  distant  goal.  Such  is  the  St. 
Clair  River  in  the  height  of  the 
pickerel  season. 

It  is  on  days  like  the  one  de- 
scribed, that  glancing  out  on  the 
river's  surface  you  will  see  numbers 
of  small  black  objects,  borne  on- 
ward by  the  current,  that  on  their 
nearer  approach  prove  to  be  small 
row  boats,  each  with  one  or  two 
occupants.  % 

These  boats  drift  along  at  a 
selected  distance  from  shore,  but 
well  out  of  the  path  of  the  Great 
lakes  steamers  and  freighters.  The 
occupants  are  perspiring,  though 
lightly  clad  people;  some  with  straw 
hats,  others  wilting  under  heavy 
thick  felts,  but  all  suffering  with  the 
stoicism  of  Indians.  And,  indeed, 
many  of  them  are  Indians,  being 
Walpole  Island  and  Sarnia  Reser- 
vists. Possibly  three-fourths  of  them 
are  Indians,  and  the  rest  white 
people.  Most  of  them  are  men, 
though  in  some  of  the  boats,  (those 
with  two  occupants)  one  may  be  a 
woman  and  the  other  a  man. 
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Out  on  the  river  where  its  shiny 
surface  attracts  and  refracts  the 
sun's  rays  like  a  mirror,  these  people 
drift  along  tempting  the  finny  tribe 
below  with  their  bobbing  chugging 
lines. 

They  sit  out  there  with  the  mer- 
cury bubbling  above  ninety  in  the 
elfin  shade,  and  bob  a  t^n  inch  reel 
and  sixty  feet  of  line,  up  and  down 
a  six  inch  rise  and  fall,  the  sinker 
at  the  end  hitting  bottom  each  fall,  ; 
and  they  do  this  twenty-five  and 
thirty  times  a  minute  with  con- 
siderable patience  and  endurance. 
Then  at  the  end  of  all  their  exertion 
there  is  mile  after  mile  to  row  their 
boats  back,  miles  which  the  current 
has  carried  them  on  while  they 
angled. 

In  the  old  days  they  had  a  more 
convenient  way  of  returning  to  their 
starting  point.  In  their  boats  they 
carried  100  or  150  feet  of  half  inch 
hemp  rope.  One  end  of  this  rope 
fastened  to  the  bow  of  their  boat, 
they  cast  a  coil  of  it  containing  the 
other  end  abroad  an  upbound  steamer 
and  some  obliging  deckhand  making 
it  fast  the  little  boat  would  stand  up 
against  the  steamer's  stern  swell,  and 
start  out  after  its  escort  at  an  eight 
or  ten  mile  clip.  But  now  there  are 
strict  laws  against  this  procedure,  and 
it  is  very  rarely  that  they  make  the 
return  trip  this  wa^. 

Just  so  with  the  game  laws.  In  the 
old  days  they  could  catch  and  sell 
fish  both  large  and  small,  while  now 
they  have  to  be  of  a  standard  size 
and  all  the  little  ones  must  be  re- 
leased. 

Sometimes  in  those  boats  with  two 
occupants,  one  rows  the  boat  gently 
against  the  current,  while  the  other 
works  a  deep  trawl.  Even  at  night, 
with  the  moon  in  the  right  quarter, 
the  deep  trawl  can  be  worked  with 
good  results.  . 

A  decade  ago,  large  numbers  of 
Indians,  and  also  white  people  pro- 
cured their  living  from  the  pickerel 
run;  and  at  intervals  during  the  day 
you  could  look  out  on  the  river  and 
see  their  skiffs  and  clinkers  drifting 
down  like  a  small  Armada.  Of  late 
years  the  run  of  fish  is  smaller  and  the 
number  of  fishermen  less  than  half. 


The  game  laws  and  towing  laws  no 
doubt  help  to  discourage  the  occu- 
pation. 

Where  one  man  could  make  ten  or 
fifteen  dollars  a  day  a  few  years  ago, 
he  is  now  lucky  to  make  as  much  in 
three  or  four  days.  Of  course  this 
big  wage  was  made  at  the  height  of  the 
run,  when  the  fish  are  most  plentiful, 
which  is  only  about  two  months  each 
summer,  with  a  few  weeks  before  and 
after  the  run  when  the  catch  is  only 
casual. 

Possibly  altogether  the  season  lasts 
from  the  full  moon  in  June  until 
the  first  week  in  September. 

That  pickerel  fishing  as  it  would 
seem,  is  mainly  monopolized  by 
money-making  anglers  must  not  be 
conceded;  there  are  always  those  who 
enter  the  game  for  the  sport  of  it. 
Some  of  these  sportsmen  have  naptha 
launches,  which  obviate  the  necessity 
of  rowing  back  after  drifting,  or,  more 
commonly  they  anchor  their  skiffs  in 
the  channel  and  do  their  fishing  at 
rest.  If  they  have  anchored  in  a 
spot  where  the  run  strikes  they  will 
have  as  good  success,  if  not  better, 
than  in  drifting. 

The  chugging  line  I  should  say  is 
usually  linen,  about  60,  70,  ox  100 
feet  wound  on  a  ten  inch  crotched 
reel.  At  the  business  end  of  the  line 
an  oblong  lead  sinker,  five  or  six 
ounces  in  weight  is  attached  with  a 
triple  hook  affixed  close  against  the 
extreme  end.  For  bait,  they  use 
worms,  minnows,  small  pieces  of  beef, 
or  even  a  small  tuft  of  red  flannel — 
just  whatever  pleases  Mr.  Pickerel 
for  the  day.  Sometimes  they  use  no 
bait  whatever.  In  that  case  the 
angler  shines  the  lead  sinker  and  the 
fish  bite  at  it  as  it  is  chugged  back 
and  forth — the  fish  perhaps  mis- 
taking the  shining  sinker  for  a  min- 
now, snaps  at  it  as  it  is  jerked  up- 
wards and  his  teeth  slipping  off  the 
sinker  his  jaws  land  on  the  three 
pronged  hook  beneath. 

Of  the  deep  trawl,  enough  is  said 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  it  is  the 
usual  arrangement  of  three  lines  of 
different  lengths  leading  out  from  a 
main  line.  The  main  line  passes  from 
the  boat  to  within  about  a  foot  of  the 
river's  bottom.   The  three  lines  men- 
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tioned  extend  out  from  the  main  line 
parallel  with  the  current  and  are 
placed  one  above  the  other  at  about 
three  feet  apart.  As  it  takes  two 
people  to  trawl,  one  to  row  the  boat 
and  one  to  handle  the  trawl,  it  does 
not  appeal  to  one  alone,  although 
some  do  manage  it  by  themselves; 
but  for  two  people  it  is  the  ideal 
method  of  fishing,  as  there  is  less 
danger  from  fouling '  on  snags  than 
with  the  chugging  line. 

Nor  is  pickerel  fishing  confined  to 
the  deep  trawl  or  the  chugging  line. 
One  with  a  good  rod  and  line  may 
have  equally  good  luck  angling  from 
one  of  the  numerous  wharves,  the 
manner  and  m'ethod  of  catching  your 


fish  being  a  matter  of  personal  choice- 
So  much  for  the  St.  Clair  pickerel 
run,  and  to  end  this  narrative  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  every  year,  as 
regularly  as  the  full  moon  in  June, 
the  run  begins  in  the  St.  Clair  River, 
and  as  regularly  as  the  run  itself 
appears  that  enthusiastic  following  of 
the  rod  and  reel,  that  take  their  daily 
toll  from  the  hungry  hordes. 

Trout  fishing  in  the  fastnesses  of 
New  Ontario  is  conceded  the  sport 
par  excellence,  and  I  hope  to  taste  of 
it  shortly,  but,  when  summer  rolls 
'round,  I'll  visit  the  old  St.  Clair 
River,  get  out  on  its  bosom,  brave 
old  King  Sol,  and  see  if  the  pickerel 
still  bite  on  the  old  chugging  line. 


Speckled  Trout  of  Northern  Ontario 


Here  is  a  catch  of  speckled  trout  that  would 
delight  the  heart  of  any  angler.  They  ran 
from  sixteen  inches  to  twenty  inches  in  length 
and  were  taken  in  the  Upper  Drowning  River 
in  Northern  Ontario.  Speckled  trout  such  as 
these  can  be  caught  all  around  the  stretches 
of  the  Upper  Drowning  River.  This  stream 
is  reached  either  from  Pagwa,  Grant,  Twin- 
lakes,  or  Cavell  stations  on  that  section  of  the 


Transcontinental  line  between  Cochrane  and 
Winnipeg.  The  Upper  Drowning  River  is  one 
of  the  newly  opened  up  sporting  territories 
of  Canada,  and  the  stations  mentioned  are 
reached  by  through  train  service  over  the 
new  Transcontinental  Railway  via  Grand 
Trunk  from  Toronto,  the  journey  being 
one  of  about  fourteen  hours.  V 


Cyril  G.  Ball 


HERBERT  and  I  have  been 
friends  since  the  days  when  we 
learned  of  the  three  R's,  and  as 
we  both  were  gifted  with  a  love  of 
nature  and  the  great  out-of-doors  we 
have  consequently  angled  together 
on  many  streams  and  lakes.  But 
nothing  has  been  quite  so  enjoyable 
as  our  trip  from  Calabogie  to  the 
Schooner  Lakes. 

Through  the  long  cold  nights  of  the 
winter  of  1917  and  1918,  we  sat  by 
the  fireside  while  the  wind  whistled 
through  the  wires  and  the  snow  piled 
in  great  drifts  before  the  onrushing 
storm,  and  dreamed  of  the  bright 
sunny  days  to  come  when  the  leap 
of  the  trout  and  the  whistle  of  the 
stag  would  again  be  heard  by  the 
murmuring  brook.  We  oiled  and 
polished  our  rods  and  reels,  resorted 
flies  and  generally  put  our  tackle 


boxes  in  shape  for  action.  Or  as 
"The  Tent  Dwellers"  more  poetically 
describes  it; 

And  let  us  buy  for  the  days  of  Spring, 

While  yet  the  North  Winds  blow 
For  half  the  joy  of  the  trip  my  boy, 

Is  getting  your  traps  to  go. 
And  this  we  found  to  be  so  as  we 
sat  and  planned  before  a  cheerful 
fire  with  that  ever  pleasant  com- 
panion, 'the  Old  Briar  Bowl/'  It 
was  our  intention  to  travel  as  lightly 
as  possible  with  canoe  and  provisions, 
details  of  which  I  shall  give  you  later, 
and  after  completing  all  arrangements 
we  rested  on  our  >ars,  so  to  speak, 
but  very  impatiently,  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  day. 

The  morning  of  the  29th  of  June 
was  bright  and  warm  as  a  day  in  June 
should  be,  and  we  left  Toronto  at  8 
a.m.  by  C.P.R.  for  the  starting  point 
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at  Calabogie  which  lies  on  the  K.  & 
P.  branch  of  the  C.P.R.  about  70 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Ottawa. 
Most  of  the  morning  we  were  enter- 
tained in  the  pullman  smoker  by  one 
of  our  heroes  returned  from  France 
who  fortunately  for  us  was  not  averse 
to  relating  some  of  his  experiences 
while  participating  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  Willie  H  )henzollern.  But 
when  the  dining  car  conductor  re- 
lieved us  of  all  our  spare  cash  for 
what  should  have  been  a  free  lunch 
thatv  spoiled  all  the  fun,  and  it  just 
dawned  upon  us  that  these  fellows 
with  pencils  in  their  ears  and 'towels 
over  their  arms  are  really  highway 
robbers  in  disguise.  However,  we 
arrived  at  our  destination  without 
further  inconvenience,  other  than 
a  newsy  with  a  voice  like  a  sea  lion 
letting  us  know  every  fi/teen  min- 
utes that  he  was  selling  peanuts, 
popcorn,  chewing  gum  and  candy 
for  a  living,  and  we  alighted  at  the 
little  yellow  station  at  6  p.m. 

Calabogie  is  a  sleepy  little  village 
of  some  400  inhabitants  and  lies  on 
the  Madawaska  River  at  the  foot  of 
Calabogie  Lake.  It  bears  mute  evi- 
dence now  of  the- days  of  the  riverman 
with  its  nine  old  fashioned  hotels 
along  the  riverfront  where  in  days 
gone  by  the  lumberjacks  were  wont 
to  spend  their  summer  evenings  after 
the  spring  drive  in  wine,  women  and 
song.  Through  the  long  summer 
days  and  nights  revelry  reigned  sup- 
reme. Men  slaked  their  thirst, 
f  )ught  and  danced  to  the  tune  of  the 
fiddle  till  the  snow  fell  again  and  they 
returned  to  the  woods  to  work  for  the 
coming  of  another  spring.  But  the 
axe  has  done  its  work  as  lias  also 
the  prohibitionist  and  the  sound  of 
the  fiddle  and  the  tinkle  of  the 
glasses  is  stilled  forever.  The  old 
dog  sleeps  peacefully  on*  the  fast 
decaying  piazza,  and  as  we  stood  in 
this  village  in  the  fading  light  ^of 
that  summer  evening  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  stillness  was  the  rush- 
ing water  of  the  beautiful  Madawaska 
ever  hurrying  on  its  long  journey 
toward  the  sea. 

By  7  p.m.  we  had  our  clothes 
changed,  canoe  in  the  water  and 
duffle  packed  ready  for  the  start,  and 
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away  we  glided  over  the  dark  still 
water  into  the  face  of  the  setting  sun. 
Herbert  paddled  and  I  got  out  an 
otter  tail  spoon  and  cast  into  Cala- 
bogie Lake  to  see  if  we  could  get 
some  fish  for  our  evening  meal  which 
we  had  not  yet  had.  Well ;  my  efforts 
were  soon  rewarded  with  two  nice 
pickerel  of  about  two  pounds  each 
and  after  paddling  for  about  an  hour 
we  reached  the  mouth  of  Constaw 
Creek  where  we  made  camp  for  the 
night.  We  soon  cleaned  our  fish 
and  about  the  time  the  sun  had  set 
we  were  sitting  by  the  fire  enjoying 
our  first  meal  out  under  the  great 
blue  sky.  We  topped  off  with  a 
comfortable  pipe  and  after  a  liberal 
application  of  fly  dope  to  prevent 
being  devoured  by  those  bloodthirsty 
villains  commonly  known  as  mos- 
quitoes, we  rolled  up  in  our  blankets 
and  were  soon  far  away  in  the  land 
of  Nod. 

The  next  morning  which  was  Sun- 
day, broke  bright  and  warm  although 
we  did  not  waken  until  8  o'clock. 
Herbert  conceived  the  novel  idea 
of  roasted  blackbirds  for  breakfast, 
so  off  he  went  with  a  small  rifle 
while  I  lighted  the  fire  and  prepared 
to  receive  the  game  upon  his  return. 
We  were  travelling  light  and  relying 
a  good  deal  upon  fish  and  game  to 
supplement  our  food  stores.  How- 
ever, Herbert  was  quite  successful 
and  soon  returned  with  several  fat 
birds  which  were  soon  on  the  fire  and 
made  a  breakfast  fit  for  a  king. 

After  clearing  up  the  breakfast 
things  we  decided  that  our  lunch 
would  be  quite  incomplete  without 
fish  so  we  started  off  in  the  boat  in 
search  of  something  big.  We  soon 
caught  some  small  mouth  bass,  al- 
though not  very  large  and  before 
noon  succeeded  in  landing  a  pike 
weighing  just  three  pounds.  This 
looked  like  a  fair  lunch  so  we  returned 
and  prepared  our  noon  meal  which 
consisted  of  fish,  bacon,  flapjacks,  and 
apricots  for  dessert.  After  the  usual 
pipe  we  decided  that  we  had  better  be 
on  our  way,  so  we  broke  camp  and 
started  on  our  way  up  the  lake 
intending  to  be  far  up  the  Madawaska 
by  nightfall.  During  the  afternoon 
we  came  to  a  very  likely  looking  spot 
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for  bass  so  Herbert  rigged  up  his  steel 
casting  rod  with  a  small  white  spinner 
and  an  A  1  Foss  Pork  Rind  Minnow 
on  the  hook,  cast  in  and  almost 
immediately  got  a  strike.  Away 
went  the  line  with  the  reel  buzzing,  a 
leap  in  the  air  and  the  fight  was  on, 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  struggle 
Herbert  landed  Mr.  Bass.  After 
that  he  hooked  seven  more  but  )nly 
succeeded  in  landing  four  but  these 
looked  like  a  promising  supper  so  we 
paddled  on. 

When  we  reached  the  point  where 
the  Madawaska  empties  into  Cala- 
b  )gie  Lake  Herbert  wished  to  call 
upon  a  friend  who  has  the  only  sum- 
mer home  on  the  lake,  and  who  is  a 
resident  of  Calabogie  during  the  win- 
ter. We  were  invited  to  spend  the 
night  and  as  our  genial  host  is  a 
native  from  the  South  of  our  neigh- 
boring republic,  we  were  entertained 
in  true  Southern  style,  which  one 
must  experience  in  order  to  appreciate. 
No  two  ever  appreciated  a  shelter 
like  we  did  that  night  as  by  ten 
o'clock  a  violent  electrical  storm  was 
in  full  swing  and  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  water  in  the  sky  came  down  at 
once. 

Monday  morning  was  fine  and  cool 
and  after  a  delicious  breakfast  we 
prepared  for  our  start  up  river.  Our 
host's  elder  son  Bob  desired  to  accom- 
pany us  for  a  day  and  as  he  is  a  big 
strong  jovial  lad  of  seventeen  sum- 
mers, well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try we  were  indeed  glad  fo  have  him 
along.  We  bid  our  friends  goodbye 
and  now  left  behind  all  traces  of 
civilization.  The  river  from  here  on 
is  wild  and  rugged  on  both  shores  all 
the  way  to  Algonquin  Park  where  it 
has  its  source,  and  our  only  company 
was  the  song  of  birds  by  day,  and  the 
whistle  of  the  stag  and  the  howl  of 
the  wolves  by  night.  But  these 
sounds  are  as  music  to  my  ears  and 
an  opiate  to  my  tired  body  after  the 
year's  struggle  for  existence  in  the 
oig  dirty  city  where  the  smell  of  the 
pines  and  the  sweet  sound  of  laugh- 
ing water  are  only  found  between  the 
covers  of  a  book. 

After  a  short  paddle  we  came 
to  white  water  and  Bob  informed  us 
that  while  there  was  dead  water  a 


short  distance  ahead  there  was  still 
a  high  falls  to  portage,  making  in  all 
about  four  miles,  so  we  decided  to 
portage  the  whole  business  at  once. 
We  loaded  our  duffle  upon  our  backs 
and  taking  an  old  lumberman's  trail 
through  the  bush  and  along  the 
riverbank  we  plodded  on,  now  and 
then  resting  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  and  watch  the  numerous 
squirrels  at  their  play.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  gentle  reader,  that  when 
you  watch  a  beautiful  squirrel  sitting 
on  the  limb  of  a  tree  eating  a  nut, 
you  smile,  your  muscles  relax  and 
you  feel  at  least  for  that  moment, 
contented  and  at  peace  with  all  the 
world!  Observe  this  the  next  time 
you  see  a  squirrel. 

At  noon  we  rested  in  a  pleasant 
cool  meadow  where  we  partook  of 
lunch  and  being  rather  tired  lay 
down  and  slept  for  an  hour.  Being 
now  completely  refreshed  we  again 
started  on  our  way  and  soon  reached 
the  end  of  the  portage  when  we  took 
to  the  water  and  paddled  on  in 
silence  until  5  p.m.  Another  water- 
fall was  then  reached  but  this  time 
the  carry  was  only  about  fifty  yards 
and  so  we  paddled  on  into  the  fading 
day.  Shortly  after  it  began  to  rain 
and  blow  rather  cold  so  we  concluded 
to  make  camp  and  rest  till  the  morrow. 
We  were  feeling  almost  too  tired  to 
fish  but  we  tried  a  few  casts  without 
success  and  finally  made  supper  from 
our  store  of  provisions,  pitched  our 
tent  toward  the  rising  sun  and  slept 
like  true  brothers  of  the  angle. 

The  morning  was  all  that  could  be 
wished  for  and  after  a  good  plateful 
of  cornmeal  porridge,  bacon,  flap- 
jacks and  prunes,  not  to  forget  the 
fragrant  coffee,  we  embarked  for 
further  exploration  into  the  silent 
places.  The  river  widened  here  and 
steep  hills  began  to  rise  on  either  side 
thickly  wooded  to  the  water's  edge, 
wild  and  primitive  with  no  sign  that 
man  had  ever  passed  this  way. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  map  showed 
that  the  shore  on  our  left  had  never 
been  surveyed  and  was  now  as  it  was 
when  the  Red  Man  stalked  his  deer 
with  bow  and  arrow.  We  paddled 
on  and  on  with  the  only  sound  the 
dip  of  our  blades  and  at  noon  reached 
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the  Norway  Rapids.  Here  in  a 
little  piece  of  meadow  land  our  host  of 
the  previous  Sunday  has  a  small 
fishing  camp  to  which  we  were  kindly 
given  carte  blanche,  and  while  Herb- 
ert made  camp  Bob  and  I  set  out  to 
hunt  the  bass,  and  shortly  after 
returned  with  four  beauties  which 
we  ate  with  relish.  After  lunch  Bob 
wished  to  go  back  home  so  he  crossed 
the  river  and  struck  out  on  foot  along 
a  road  that  would  take  him  some  two 
miles  to  his  father's  mine,  and  from 
which  point  he  would  be  driven  home 
by  sundown.  Herbert  and  I  re- 
mained at  the  Norway  Rapids  until 
the  following  afternoon  having  caught 
several  good  bass  and  had  a  generally 
pleasant  time  with  Mother  Nature. 
On  the  following  afternoon  we  crossed 
the  river  and  leaving  our  boat  took 
the  road  that  Bob  had  gone  the 
previous  day  and  arrived  at  the  mine 
of  The  Black  Donald  Graphite  Com- 
pany in  time  for  our  evening  meal, 
and  now  I  must  tell  you  of  the  mine. 

The  Black  Donald  Graphite  Mine 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque spots  in  Northern  Ontario, 
lying  some  fifteen  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness  on  the  shores  of  Whitefish 
Lake,  and  looks  to  the  west  toward 
Mount  St.  Patrick.  Words  fail  me 
to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
at  this  spot  but  the  gorgeous  sunset 
over  Whitefish  Lake  is  worthy  of 
the  brush  of  Turner.  This  happy 
little  village  is  a  world  unto  itself  and 
with  its  45  or  50  families  all  com- 
fortably housed,  church  and  school, 
general  store,  dance  hall  and  moving 
picture  show,  is  an  object  lesson  to 
those  who  find  so  much  to  grumble 
about  in  the  large  cities  where  so 
many  superficial  pleasures  are  to  be 
found.  Here  under  the  kindly  dir- 
ection of  the  Superintendent  who  is  a 
big  man  with  a  big  heart  this  thriving 
little  industry  goes  on  night  and  day. 
Here  there  is  no  strife,  the  men  are 
all  well  paid  and  those  who  are 
married  have  their  individual  homes 
where  they  lack  nothing  in  comfort 
and  enjoy  their  evenings  with  their 
wives  and  families  by  their  own  fire- 
side. Once  a  week  a  free  movie  show 
is  given  to  all  the  inhabitants  and  on 


Saturday  evening  a  dance  is  held  in 
which  old  and  young  appear  to  take 
great  pleasure,  dancing  the  famous 
old  square  dances  till  the  early 
hours  of  the  Sabbath  morn. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  mine,  the 
Big  Chief  Greatheart  who  holds 
lordly  sway  over  these  simple  people 
of  the  hijls,  extended  to  us  the  Free- 
dom of  the  City  and  after  an  excellent 
supper  prepared  by  a  first  class 
backwoods  chef,  we  were  ushered  into 
a  pleasant  bedroom  with  a  real  bed 
where  we  slept  and  dreamed  of  this 
quaint  little  village  hidden  far  away 
in  the  hills,  that  digs  from  the  ground 
and  sends  to  the  outside  world  that 
shiny  black  powder  that  smooths  the 
moulds  of  the  great  castings  made  in 
the  large  cities,  lubricates  the  wheels 
of  commerce,  and  last  but  not  least 
gives  me  the  pencil  with  which  to 
write  this  story. 

The  next  morning  we  had  our  boat 
and  duffle  hauled  into  the  mine  and 
after  dinner  again  hauled  out  to  the 
river  some  miles  beyond  where  we 
had  left  it,  and  I  might  say  here, 
that  the  river  rises  so  rapidly  be- 
tween these  two  points  that  navigation 
is  well  nigh  impossible.  3^hen  we 
dropped  into  the  river  again  we  were 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men  and  start- 
ed on  the  last  half  of  our  voyage  to 
the  schooner  Lakes.  That  after- 
noon was  warm  and  bright  and  as 
Herbert  paddled  on  over  the  deep 
black  water  I  brought  out  my  favorite 
old  casting  rod  and  baited  my  hook 
with  the  famous  A  1  Foss  Pork  Rind 
Minnow,  and  right  here  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  you  will  go  a  long  way 
before  you  find  a  better  bait  for  small 
mouth  bass  than  A  1  Foss  Pork  Rind 
Minnows.  Herbert  paddled  and  I 
fished,  and  while  no  doubt  many 
anglers  will  condemn  me  for  what 
was  really  trolling,  I  think  that  as 
long  as  I  was  using  a  complete  casting 
outfit  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  on, 
I  am  to  be  excused.  That  afternoon 
we  had  most  excellent  fishing  and 
after  catching  several  fine  bass  I 
succeeded  in  hooking  a  pike  of  about 
three  feet  in  length,  a  fine  thing 
to  hook  on  light  tackle,  and  after 
playing  him  carefully  for  some  time 
with  the  hope  of  saving  my  tackle, 
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I  thought  he  was  about  ready  to 
land  when  he  bit  through  the  gut  and 
went  off  with  my  perfectly  good  bait, 
spinner  and  all.  Herbert  being  loath 
to  lose  a  good  fish  proceeded  to 
explain  to  me  in  anything  but  aca- 
demic style,  what  ad — -  fool  I  was 
to  be  fishing  in  water  where  whales 
abound  with  an  outfit  only  suitable 
for  sunfish,  so  to  please  his  highness  I 
put  a  copper  spoon  on  a  line  that 
would  hold  anything  from  a  minnow 
to  a  shark  and  cast  in.  Before  we 
had  gone  far  I  got  a  jerk  that  nearly 
broke  my  arm  and  after  an  exciting 
struggle  of  several  minutes  I  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  victim  into 
the  boat  and  instead  of  a  pike  he  was 
the  largest  small  mouth  bass  we  had 
caught  that  day,  a  regular  beauty 
some  sixteen  inches  in  length.  This 
one  afternoon's  sport  was  worth  our 
trip  alone,  but  deciding  that  we 
had  about  as  much  fish  as  we  could 
eat  for  the  next  few  hours  we  discon- 
tinued fishing  and  paddled  on  to  find 
our  resting  place  for  the  night. 

Before  sundown  we  reached  the 
mouth  of  Mackie  Creek  at  the  foot 
of  the  Colton  Rapids  and  here  found 
a  pretty  meadow  where  we  proceeded 
to  make  camp  and  rest  for  the  night. 
When  we  counted  our  bass  we  found 
that  we  had  just  an  even  dozen,  more 
than  enough  for  our  immediate  needs, 
and  I  am  sure  had  we  been  members 
of  that  unsportsmanlike  tribe  "The 
Fish  Hogs,"  we  could  have  filled  our 
boat  with  black  bass  that  afternoon. 

The  river  turns  sharply  to  the  right 
here  and  our  camp  faced  the  Colton 
Rapids  directly  to  the  west,  and  as 
we  sat  there  by  the  camp  fire  enjoy- 
ing our  evening  meal,  the  sun  ,  a  big 
red  ball  of  fire,  mid  faint  clouds,  sank 
to  rest  slowly  and  silently  behind  the 
falling  water.  The  whip-poor-will 
began  his  nightly  song,  the  bass 
leaped  merrily  in  the  river  for  the 
careless  fly,  and  as  I  sat  there  in  the 
gloaming  drinking  in  those  wonder- 
ful gifts  of  nature  I  realized  that  it  is 
in  such  places  that  men  like  Reming- 
ton find  their  inspiration. 

In  the  morning  after  a  most  delici- 
ous breakfast  of  four  bass,  coffee  and 
other  fixings,  we  prepared  for  our 
journey  up  Mackie  Creek  to  our 
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final  destination,  round  Schooner  and 
Long  Schooner  Lakes.  It  is  a  dis- 
tance of  perhaps  five  or  six  miles  and 
the  creek  is  about  thirty  feet  wide 
with  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet 
except  in  places.  It  rises  very  rapid- 
ly all  the  way  and  runs  through 
virgin  wild  with  thickly  wooded 
banks  resembling  in  spots  a  tropical 
jungle.  The  scenery  is  simply  be- 
yond description  but  if  I  told  you 
what  I  think  of  it  as  a  navigable 
waterway  I  would  be  arrested  in  the 
next  chapter.  I  was  out  for  an  out 
of  doors  holiday  and  I  got  it,  but  if 
I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah 
never  shall  the  memory  of  that  trip 
up  Mackie  Creek  be  erased. 

We  started  with  the  day  fine  and 
warm  and  before  we  had  gone  many 
yards  we  found  it  necessary  to  portage 
then  all  was  lovely  for  perhaps  a  half 
mile,  when  the  sound  of  falling  water 
reached  our  ears  and  we  knew  an- 
other portage  was  ahead.  After 
safely  making  that  we  again  took 
to  dead  water  but  after  rounding  the 
first  bend  we  again  ran  into  white 
water  swift  and  shallow  with  no  way 
but  to  get  out  and  walk  those  rapids 
which  we  did  for  quite  a  mile.  At 
first  the  sensation  of  the  cool  water 
against  our  legs  was  quite  a  j*ovelty 
and  very  refreshing,  but  by  the  time  we 
had  finished  that  mile  it  was  cold  and 
repugnant  and  as  noon  was  getting 
near  we  were  feeling  tired  and  hungry. 
At  the  end  of  these  rapids  we  came 
to  a  high  fall  running  between  steep 
hills  and  as  we  could  not  go  between 
the  hills  we  decided  to""go  over  them. 
It  was  necessary  first  to  cut  a  trail 
some  200  yards  with  hatchet,  through 
the  jungle,  but  by  one  o'clock  we  had 
boat  and  all  on  top  of  that  hill  and 
there  devoured  the  last  four  of  our 
beautiful  bass.  After  the  last  sparks 
of  our  fire  had  been  extinguished  we 
started  down  the  other  side  of  the 
hill  and  found  when  we  reached  the 
water's  edge  that  if  was  a  case  of 
more  wading.  Of  course  there  was 
always  enough  water  to  float  the 
canoe  but  as  we  both  had  to  guide  it 
carefully  from  being  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks,  walking  these  rapids  was 
a  slow  tiresome  job  travelling  against 
the    stream.    Taking   to    the  cold 
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water  after  lunch  was  about  the  most 
hated  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life,  still 
I  did  it  willingly  as  I  had  set  my 
heart  upon  getting  up  that  creek  by 
sundown.  We  had  not  gone  far 
when  another  beautiful  waterfall  pre- 
sented itself  and  once  more  we  had  to 
sit  down  and  figure  out  how  to  chop 
our  way  around  it.  We  finally  suc- 
ceeded, and  much  to  our  disgust 
found  more  rapids  on  the  other  side, 
but  on  we  went  slowly  but  surely 
for  some  time  when  we  came  to 
another  fall  of  about  six  feet,  and 
being  by  this  time  somewhat  fed  up 

with  portages  I  said  I'd  be  d  if 

Fd  portage  that  fall,  I'd  climb 
through  it  if  I  died  in  the  attempt, 
and  Herbert,  always  game,  agreed, 
so  with  the  aid  of  rocks,  water  trees 
and  cusses,  we  climbed  over  that  fall, 
ourselves,  boat  duffle  and  all. 

Fortunately  mosquitoes  and  black 
flies  bother  me  little,  perhaps  I  have  a 
tough  old  hide,  but  poor  Herbert  has 
one  of  those  delicate  pink  skins  so 
dear  to- black  flies  and  by  this  time 
he  looked  like  the  bloody  hero,  of  a 
thousand  fights,  cursing  the  man  who 
concocted  our  fly  dope  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  useless.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  I  had  done  a  fair 
day's  work  myself  but  Herbert  with 
his  old  indomitable  spirit  said,  'Lay 
on  Macduff  the  big  trout  bite  lustily 
in  Old  Schooner  to-night,"  and  lay 
on  we  did  for  another  mile,  but  here 
we  came  to  dead  water  and  were 
able  to  paddle  and  rest  our  weary  legs 
for  awhile.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  cer- 
tainly had  nothing  on  us  when  he 
went  down  the  Orinoco.  After  pad- 
dling for  a  short  time  that  sweet 
sound  of  running  water  that  spells 
portage  to  our  ears  again  broke  the 
silence  and  after  rounding  the  next 
bend  we  met  the  villain  face  to  face 
and  so  another  portage  was  chopped 
through. 

I  might  tell  you  before  going  any 
farther  that  we  had  been  informed 
before  starting,  (of  course  by  one 
who  had  never  been  up  the  creek), 
that  it  was  dead  water  nearly  all  the 
way  with  a  couple  of  portages  that 
were  small,  and  while  I  do  not  bear 
that  person  any  malice  now  I  could 
have  murdered    him  without  the 


flicker  of  an  eyelash  that  afternoon. 
Not  knowing  how  much  farther  we 
had  to  go  the  psychological  effect 
was  also  beginning  to  tell  on  us  and 
I  declared  that  if  we  met  another 
portage  we  would  certainly  camp 
this  side  of  it  for  the  night.  Well, 
meet  another  portage  we  did  and 
right  below  the  fall  we  beached  the 
boat  on  a  large  flat  rock  and  pre- 
pared to  rest  for  the  night.  I  must 
frankly  confess  that  I  was  never  so 
thoroughly  exhausted  in  my  life,  but 
after  building  a  large  fire  to  warm 
and  dry  us,  and  with  a  good  supper  to 
which  was  added  a  small  glass  of 
brandy,  (used  in  such  emergencies 
only),  we  rolled  up  in  our  blankets  and 
in  spite  of  the  rushing  water  that 
sounded  like  the  roar  of  an  express 
train  throughout  the  night,  we  slept 
soundly  until  morning.  The  next 
morning  we  crossed  the  portage 
which  proved  to  be  the  last  and 
paddled  into  Schooner  Lake  at  10 
o'clock. 

Right  here  is  where  I  had  hoped 
to  start  a  great  fish  story  but  unfor- 
tunately it  turned  out  to  be  a  great 
angling  fiasco.  The  Schooner  Lakes 
are  far  away  in  the  hiils  and  we  had 
been  informed  on  the  best  of  author- 
ity, that  they  are  simply  filled  with 
trout,  and  as  Herbert  is  really  a  trout 
angler,  his  heart  at  this  point  was 
filled  wkh  gladness.  We  made  camp 
on  a  pretty  little  island  and  as  we 
intended  to  remain  in  this  vicinity 
for  at  least  a  week,  began  operations 
of  a  permanent  nature.  We  made 
ourselves  a  comfortable  bed  of  fir 
boughs  and  set  things  out  for  solid 
comfort.  Fly  rods  now  came  out  in 
earnest  and  we  started  out  after  the 
game  we  had  set  out  for,  but  the 
weather  changed,  a  strong  wind 
began  to  blow  and  rain  to  fall. 
However,  we  fished  till  sundown 
an,d  then  after  sundown,  but  nary  a 
sign  of  trout.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday,  still  cold  and  raining,  but 
we  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  fire 
going  by  the  use  of  the  candle,  arid 
after  breakfast  made  another  try  for 
the  wily  trout  as  we  needed  some  for 
lunch.  But  our  efforts  were  without 
success  so  Herbert  in  disgust  com- 
promised by  picking  blueberries  while 
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I  washed  the  clothes,  and  that  even- 
ing we  had  stewed  blueberries  for  our 
tea. 

Monday  was  still  cold  and  raining 
but  we  fished  all  day  and  all  night, 
trying  every  conceivable  rftethod  from 
fly  fishing  to  scraping  the  bottom 
of  those  lakes  with  a  copper  line,  but 
still  no  fish.  This  was  indeed  dis- 
couraging and  as  Tuesday  was  still 
cold  and  raining  we  broke  camp  and 
started  back  to  the  Madawaska 
where  we  knew  we  could  get  plenty 
of  bass,  and  personally  I  am  a  bass 
angler.  I  still  think  there  are  lets 
of  trout  in  the  Schooner  Lakes  as  I 
have  it  upon  unquestionable  authori- 
ty but  we  certainly  must  have  hit  the 
lakes  when  the  fish  were  on  a  holiday. 

*  Profiting  by  our  experience  of  the 
trip  in,  we  reached  the  Golton  Rapids 
on  the  return  journey  by  Tuesday 
evening,  not  even  tired,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  four  days  again  had  fish  for 
supper.  The  next  morning  we  pad- 
dled a  few  miles  down  the  river 
catching  four  nice  bass  for  our  lunch 
and  made  camp  in  a  pretty  meadow 
with  the  idea  of  spending  the  balance 
of  the  week  on  the  river,  but  that 
evening  about  sundown  a  rabbit 
visited  us  and  Herbert  straightway 
prophesied  stewed  rabbit  for  the 
morrow.  It  was  getting  too  dark 
to  see  the  sights  on  a  rifle  and  Herb- 
ert missed  him  several  times  with  his 
Colt.  However,  this  did  not  fright- 
en Brer  Rabbit.  He  seemed  to  like 
our  company  and  in  fact  at  one  time 
came  right  into  the  tent  where  I  had 
a  candle  burning  and  was  preparing 
to  retire  for  the  night.  Herbert  for 
some  reason  became  very  annoyed  at 
the  little  fellow  and  declared  he 
would  get  that  rabbit  if  he  sat  up  all 
night,  and  to  this  end  prepared. 
He  came  into  the  tent,  lighted  his 
acetylene  lamp  which  showed  quite 
a  bright  area  for  some  distance 
before  the  tent,  and  here  waited 
through  the  night  to  get  a  shot  at 
the  poor  little  bunny  while  I  fell 
fast  asleep.  Herbert  is  generally 
a  good  hitter  but  Mr.  Bunny  laughed 
at  his  bullets  all  night  long  and  as 
far  as  I  know  still  scampers  through 
the  cedar  swamps  of  the  Madawaska. 
At  6  a.m.  I  was  awakened  by  a 


sad  tired  voice  informing  me  that 
there  were  two  38  calibre  bullet  holes 
through  the  canoe,  and  of  course, 
below  the  water  line.  Moral:  Don't 
try  to  shoot  rabbits  after  dark,  go  to 
bed.  So  here  we  were  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  river  with  our  ship  stove 
in,  however,  we  had  read  all  about 
Robinson  Crusoe  years  before  and  * 
after  temporarily  patching  our  craft 
by  driving  two  good  wedges  in  the 
holes  inside  of  several  thicknesses 
of  a  sugar  sack,  we  broke  camp  and 
started  for  the  mine,  believing  that 
our  boat  could  be  better  repaired 
there,  and  upon  reaching  there  our 
friends  very  kindly  sent  the  canoe  to 
an  old  Indian  Chief  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  his  squaw  made 
a  very  satisfactory  permanent  repair. 
We  could  not  get  our  boat  until  the 
following  Monday  so  remained  at  the 
mine  until  that  time  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  the  men  of  the  hills, 
which  is  something  unknown  to  him 
who  dwells  in  marble  halls.  Most 
of  the  time  we  spent  angling  for  large 
mouth  bass  in  Whitefish  Lake,  in 
which  we  were  quite  successful,  our 
catches  being  prepared  and  served  by 
the  mine's  excellent  chef. 

.  Early  Monday  morning  we  were 
driven  to  the  point  on  Calabogie 
Lake  where  our  canoe  lay  and  again 
took  to  the  water  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  on  the  lake  for  the 
balance  of  our  stay.  We  made  camp 
on  a  fine  sandy  beach  and  set  out  to 
catch  some  fish  for  our  dinner  which 
we  did  in  a  very  short  time,  bringing 
in  a  small  pickerel  and  a  couple  of 
bass.  The  day  was  bright  and  warm 
and  after  dinner  we  lay  down  in  the 
soft  sand  and  fell  fast  asleep,  not 
waking  until  6  p.m.  We  caught  some 
more  fish  for  supper  and  that  night 
had  a  royal  feast  of  fish,  bacon,  beans, 
flapjacks  and  stewed  prunes.  We 
were  not  feeling  inclined  to  retire 
early  on  account  of  our  long  nap  in  the 
afternoon,  so  we  built  a  big  friend- 
ship fire,  and  with  a  comfortable 
pipe,  talked  and  smoked  the  night 
away  at  peace  with  ourselves  and  the 
world  in  general. 

On  the  way  down  from  the  mine 
to  get  our  canoe  Herbert  succeeded 
in  shooting  a  rabbit  and  the  next 
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day  we  feasted  on  rabbit  stew  with 
nice  thick  gravy  and  little  dumplings, 
which  turned  out  to  be  our  last  meal 
in  the  open  although  at  the  time  we 
did  not  know  it.  In  the  afternoon 
we  called  upon  our  friends  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  to  let  them  know 
that  we  were  safely  back  from  the 
wilderness,  but  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient and  we  very  willingly 
accepted  a  pressing  invitation  to 
spend  the  few  remaining  days  of  our 
vacation  at  their  rustic  little  cottage 
which  sits  on  a  hillside  commanding 
an  excellent  view  of  the  river  to  the 
west  and  Calabogie  Lake  to  the  east. 

There  we  stayed  for  three  days 
amid  laughter  and  song,  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  the  most  charming 
hostess  and  genial  host  that  we  have 
ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet, 
and  on  the  Thursday  afternoon  cros- 
sed the  waters  of  the  lake  to  Calabogie 
where  we  once  more  returned  to 
boiled  shirt  and  starched  collars  and 
the  ways  of- city  men.  In  the  early 
morning  following,  as  the  sun  was 
creeping  up  over  the  distant  hills  a 
train  steamed  out  of  the  little  station 
bearing  two  sunburnt  men  with  con- 
tented minds  and  rested  bodies 
prepared  for  their  great  tasks  in  the 
city  beyond. 

In  conclusion  I  might  say,  that  in 
my  opinion,  most  of  the  lists  of  pro- 
visions included  in  works  on  camp 
life  contain  far  more  than  is  really 
necessary,  and  as  it  is  certainly 
desirable  to  travel  light  I  give  a  list 


herewith  of  the  actual  equipment 
that  we  carried  in  addition  to  a  59 
pound  canoe  and  some  odd  clothing 
that  I  have  not  mentioned  and  which 
is  usually  a  matter  of  choice  with  the 
canoeist.  Even  had  we  not  stopped 
at  the  mine  and  with  our  friends,  our 
provisions  were  ample  for  two  healthy 
men  for  three  weeks.  It  is  expected 
of  course,  that  these  will  be  supple- 
mented by  fish  and  game. 

PROVISIONS 

Flour  21  lbs.,  Bacon  9  lbs.,  Coffee 
1  lb.,  Chocolate  2  lbs.,  Beans  5  lbs., 
Sugar  15  lbs.,  Prunes  3  lbs.,  Apricots 
3  lbs./.  Crisco  (shortening)  2  lbs., 
Cornmeal  5  lbs.,  Baking  Powder  1 
lb.,  1,000  Matches,  Six  cakes  soap, 
small  bag  Salt,  small  can  Pepper, 
Klim,  (Powdered  Milk),  two  cans 
pint  size,  Beef  dripping,  (for  frying 
fish)  2  lbs.,  Flask  of  brandy,  (for 
eniergency),  Tobacco,  lb.,  Pot  of 
jam,  (small  pot  to  get  one  used  to 
being  without  butter). 

EQUIPMENT 

Socks,  three  pairs,  scarf,  mosquito 
dope,  towel,  tooth  brush,  tooth  paste, 
strong  boots,  slippers  for  camp,  Sur- 
geon's plaster,  laxative,  blankets, 
small  tent,  one  pound  hatchet,  100 
feet  good  rope  (most  useful)  needles, 
linen  thread  and  yarn,- fishing  tackle, 
revolver  and  cartridges,  oiled  ground 
sheet,  1  dozen  candles,  sheath  knife, 
compass,  camera,  cleaning  rags,  wip- 
ers, and  oil,  rifle,  (small  calibre), 
cooking  utensils,  safety  match  box. 


The  Bufflehead 


The  picture  on  the  February  cover  of  Rod 
and  Gun  is  always  one  of  the  magazine's 
attractive  features,  and  the  drake  buffle- 
head by  F.  V.  Williams  is  so  life-like  that  I 
feel  the  artist  should  be  complimented  for  his 
production.  The  bronze-green  and  purple 
hues  of  the  head  of  the  male  are  broughj;  out 
to  perfection  and  make  a  beautiful  picture. 
This  sprightly  and  sociable  little  duck  is 
becoming  alarmingly  scarce  and  I  think 
should  receive  the  same  protection  as  the 
wood-duck.  A  few  years  ago  numerous 
Hocks  passed  south  on  their  southern  migra- 
tion, while  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  I 


have  not  seen  more  than  a  dozen  altogether 
consequently  ~ I  appeal  to  all  sportsmen  to 
refrain  from  shooting  them.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  duck-shooters  should  be  con- 
tent to  bag  a  limited  number  of  the  larger 
varieties  of  ducks  and  give  the  smaller  species 
a  chance  to  increase  their  depleted  ranks. 

Both  blue-wing  and  green-wing  teal  and 
ruddy  ducks,  are  decreasing  altogether  too 
rapidly,  and  duck-hunters  should  exercise 
some  self-denial  and  allow  them  to  pass 
on  if  they  get  the  opportunity  to  kjll  them, 
otherwise  they  will  pass  into  oblivion  with  the 
passenger  pigeon. — John  Townson. 


Toling  Wild  Animals 

P.  H.  Moore 


Toiling  little,  a  gent  named  Nowe 
"  Toled"  a  mink,  then  told  me  how 

When  seals  into  his  toils  would  rise, 
He'd  toll  the  knell  of  their  demise. 

HAVING  hunted  both  as  an  ama- 
teur and  a  professional  for  a 
great  many  years  pretty  well 
all  over  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, I  had  until  lately  labored 
under  the  impression  that  I  knew  of 
nearly  every  method  extant  or  ex- 
tinct for  catching  wild  animals. 

Early  in  June  of  this  year,  an 
acquaintance  living  at  Voglers  Gove 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
"sprang"  a  new  one.  In  a  very 
matter  of  fact  way  he  told  me  about, 
a  man  named  Nowe,  living  in  his 
little  village  who  made  a  practice  of 
"toling  wild  animals."  When  asked 
to  elucidate,  he  explained  that  he  had 
accompanied  his  friend  Nowe  when 
he  caught  mink  by  means  of  a  wire 
snare  held  in  his  hand  which  he  slipped 
over  the  mink's  head,  after  "coaxing" 
him  close  enough  to  do  so.  This 
sounded  like  true  "  animal  magnet- 
ism" or  plain  bunk,  and  I  naturally 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  story. 

My  acquaintance  then  went  on 
to  tell  me  that  he  had  actually 
shipped  three  pair  of  mink  caught 
this  way  by  Mr.  Nowe,  to  a  local  fur 
farm,  and  that  he  had  received 
$65.00  per  pair  for  them  alive  for 
breeding  purposes.  He  then  told 
how  this  wizard  Nowe  could  and  had 
caught  other  wild  animals  by  the 
same  method.  Then  he  gave  in 
detail  a  performance  he  had  seen 
Nowe  conduct  with  seals  in  Port 
Medway  Harbor. 

"Nowe  would  lie  down  on  the  rocks 
near  the  edge  of  the  water,"  he  said, 
and  writhe  around  in  imitation  of  a 
seal,  and  thereby  coax  the  real 
seals  up  so  close  to  hini,  that  he  could 
put  his  hands  upon  them  and  actually 
play  with  them,  or  fasten  a  iope  to 
them  if  he  wished  to." 

Now,  although  I  believed  that  my 
friend  was,  in  most  things,  perfectly 
honest,  and  although  in  my  early 


fishing  adventures  I  had  "tickled 
trout"  and  snared  fish  with  fine  wire 
my  experience  with  wild  animals 
convinced 'me  that  such  hypnotizing 
of  the  kind  of  game  he  was  referring 
to  would  be  impossible.  Both  the 
acute  sense  of  smell  and  sight  poss- 
essed by  wild  things  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  their  being  fooled, 
while  Mr.  Nowe  was  giving  them  a 
"close  up"  of  his  act. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  I  was  taking 
a  cruise  in  my  motor  boat  from  Port 
Medway  Bay  eastward  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  put  in  at  Petite 
Riviere  breakwater  for  the  night.  On 
Monday  morning  July  22nd,  as  I 
sauntered  along  the  plank  top  of  the 
old  break-water,  I  saw  a  mink  dodge 
in  under  some  broken  planking.  I 
stood  still,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
I  saw  three  young  ones  darting  in  and 
out  among  the  ballast  rocks  of  the 
structure.  They  were  about  twenty- 
five  feet  from  where  I  stooft,  and 
although  they  had  seen  me  did  not 
seem  to  be  particularly  frightened. 
I  hurried  back  to  the  motor  boat 
to  get  my  camera,  and  returned  to 
the  same  spot,  but  did  not  at  first 
see  my  quarry.  Then  I  glanced  over 
the  side  of  the  breakwater  and  saw 
the  three  young  mink  playing  or 
fishing  on  the  end  of  some  spiles  near 
the  edge  of  the  water.  I  set  my 
camera  for  a  six  foot  focus,  and 
keeping  out  of  sight,  sneaked  along 
until  I  got  opposite  and  just  above 
the  point  where  they  were  playing 
and  peered  cautiously  over  the  edge. 
The  mink  wsre  there,  but  they  saw 
me  before  I  had  time  to  get  the 
camera  pointed  down  at  them,  and 
ducked  out  of  sight.  I  stood  per- 
fectly still  and  just  watched.  In  a 
few  seconds  one  stuck  his  head  out, 
spied  me  and  ducked  again.  Then 
another  one  stuck  his  head  out  a  little 
way  and  whisked  back  out  of  sight 
before  I  could  snap  the  camera.  A 
third  darted  out  in  another  place.  I 
tried  my  best  to  get  the  camera 
focused  on  any  one  of  them,  but  [they 
were  too  quick  and  wary. 


1.  "I  aimed  the  camera  and  took  snap  No.  1."  2.  "In  a  few  seconds  one  of  the  little 
chaps  poked  his  head  out  and  I  took  picture  No.  2."  3.  "He  crawled  out  a  little  further 
and  I  took  snap  No.  3."  4.  "He  crept  out  to  within  three  feet  of  the  lens  and  I  took 
picture  No.  4." 


I  suddenly  thought  of  the  Nowe 
method  that  I  had  recently  heard  of, 
and  decided  to  see  if  I  could  excite 
their  curiosity  so  that  they  would 
come  out  and  keep  still  long  enough 
for  me  to  take  their  pictures.  I  had 
heard  mink  squeal  when  they  were  in 
a  trap  or  in  a  fight,  and  believed 
that  I  could  imitate  closely  that  par- 
ticular sound,  but  it  did  not  seem 
like  a  practical  thing  for  enticing 
the  youngsters  into  view.  After 
pondering  a  moment  I  took  a  bunch 
of  keys  out  of  my  pocket  and  tinkled 


them  like  ringing  a  bell.  I  peeped 
over  the  edge  of  the  break-water,  and 
three  curious  little  heads  ducked  back 
under  the  logs.  I  then-  held  the 
bunch  of  keys  in  the  sunlight  and 
tinkled  them  again.  Three  little 
heads  immediately  popped  into  view. 
As  long  as  I  tinkled  the  keys  and  held 
them  where  they  could  be  seen, 
the  mink  seemed  to  be  fascinated, 
darting  in  and  out  between  the  logs 
while  working  their  way  nearer  and 
nearer.  Finally  one  little  fellow  stuck 
his  head  out  from  under  the  logs  just 
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beneath  my  feet,  So  holding  the 
keys  dangling  upon  my  finger,  I 
aimed  the  camera  and  took  "snap  No. 
1  accompanying  this  article. 

As  it  was  an  awkward  place  to 
try  to  get  another  photo,  I  resolved 
to  see  if  I  could  coax  any  one  of  the 
little  family  out  into  "the,  bright 
sunlight  on  the  top  of  the  break- 
water. I  tiptoed  back  to  the  hole 
in  the  plank  where  I  had  first  seen 
the  mink,  held  the  camera  ready, 
and  jingled  the  keys.  I  was  fully 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  point  where 
the  mink  had  been  playing,  and  where 
I  took  the  first  picture.  In  a  minute 
or  two  all  three  mink  popped  out  of 
the  hole  in  the  planking,  saw  me, 
and  scurried  to  cover.  I  was  so 
anxious  to  get  a  picture  of  the  entire 
family,  that  I  missed  my  chance  of 
snapping  two  that  showed  for  an 
instant  in  the  finder. 

Every  time  I  would  jingle  the  keys, 
the  little  animals  would  pop  out  in 
some  new  spot,  so  I  focused  the 
camera  as  nearly  as  I  could  on  the 
nearest  hole  in  the  planking,  and  kept 
jingling  the  keys  and  waiting.  In 
a  few  seconds  one  of  the  little  chaps 
poked  his  head  out  and  I  took  pic- 
ture No.  2.  He  seemed  to  be  fas- 
cinated by  the  sun  shining  on  the 
metal  work  of  the  camera,  or  the 
jingle  of  the  keys,  and  he  crawled 
out  a  little  farther  and  I  took  snap 


No.  3.  Then  I  leaned  over  and  held 
the  camera  as  close  to  him  as  I  could 
without  stepping  forward,  and  he 
crept  out  to  within  three  feet  of  the 
lens,  and  I  took  picture  No.  4,  so 
close  that  it  was  out  of  focus.  Wind- 
ing the  film  between  the  pictures  did 
not  seem  to  frighten  him. 

He  acted  as  though  he  was  uncon- 
sciously drawn  toward  the  camera: 
After  I  snapped  the  fourth  picture 
he  crept  up  to  within  six  inches  of  the 
toe  of  my  shoe.  I  could  have  picked 
him  up  in  my  hands,  but  I  did  not 
care  to  risk  a  bite,  as  a  mink's  teeth 
can  make  a  nasty  and  even  dangerous 
wound.  A  sudden  movement  of  my 
foot  seemed  to  bring  him  out  of  his 
trance,  and  he  scurried  out  of  sight. 

While  this  performance  was  going 
on  the  other  two  members  of  the 
family  were  dodging  in  and  out  of  the 
broken  planking,  and  seemed  much 
interested  in  the  temerity  of  their 
courageous  brother. 

The  above  experience  has  changed 
my  views  as  to  the  possibility  of 
toling  wild  animals. 

The  standard  dictionary  gives  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "toil"  as  a 
snare  or  trap.  It  also  gives  "tole" 
as  a  method  employed  to  fascinate 
animals.  Perhaps  the  native  ex- 
pression as  used  in  Nova  Scotia  is  a 
combination  of  both. 


Fossils  From  the 

A  later  report  on  the  explorations  and  field 
work  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1917, 
says  the  Scientific  American,  records  a  remark- 
able collection  of  fossils  made  by  Secretary 
and  Mrs.  Walcott  at  the  now  well-known 
"Burgess  Pass  fossil  quarry,"  near  Field, 
British  Columbia,  discovered  in  1910.  In  the 
course  of  fifty  days'  work  the  party  took  out  a 
section  of  the  quarry  about  180  feet  square, 
thus  practically  exhausting  a  site  that  has 
yielded  the  finest  and  largest  series  of  Middle 
Cambrian  fossils  yet  discovered  and  the 
finest  invertebrate  fossils  yet  found  in  any 
formation.  More  than  a  ton  and*a  half  of 
specimens  were  trimmed  out  at  the  quarry 
wrapped  in  bundles,  carried  by  pack  horses  to 
camp  and  thence  to  the  railway  station  at  Field 
whence  they  ^were  shipped  to  Washington. 


lanadian  Rockies 

Large  blocks  of  hard  shale  were  first 
blasted  loose,  then  carefully  split  with  chisel 
and  hammer  to  expose  any  fossil  remains 
between  the  laminae.  The  shale  has  pre- 
served for  some  twenty  million  years,  animals 
that  were  as  soft  and  non-resistant  as  jelly- 
fish, worms,  crabs,  etc.,  notwithstanding  all 
the  vicissitudes  these  rocks  have  since  under- 
gone from  the  time  they  were  simply  hard- 
ened mud.  They  have  been  subjected  to 
much  pressure  and  profound  chemical  change, 
but  the  fossils  remain  perfect. 

Readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada,  will 
recall  meeting  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Walcott, 
formerly  Miss  Vaux,  at  the  A.  C.  C.  summer 
camps  in  the  Rockies. 


mm, 


his  cousin  from  across  the  creek  to 
the  scene  and  the  cousin's  arrival 
brought  a  third  jay  from  upstream. 
Meanwhile  the  disgusted  mink,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  an  old  log  that  lay 
with  half  its  length  under  water, 
crept  ashore  and  sought  the  shelter 
of  the  tangled  undergrowth  that 
gave  no  evidence  of  his  intentions  to 
such  as  the  mischievous  jay. 

The  mists  lifted  from  the  water 
slowly,  giving  way  to  a  clear  atmos- 
phere as  the  sun's  rays  like  polished 
lances  darted  through  the  openings 
in  the  timber  about  the  lake.  Up 


LIKE'  a  gem  in  its  setting  the 
northern  lake  nestled  down 
among  its  surrounding  circle 
of  spruce,  hemlock  and  a  few  scattered 
birches.  Not  a  ripple  marred  its 
surface  out  in  the  centre  but  in- 
shore in  the  tiny  coves  and  bays 
there  was  a  constant  moving  about 
of  unseen  forces.  A  long  ripple  close 
to  the  shore,  a  triarigular  ripple  it  was, 
gave  away  the  secret  of  a  big  mink's 
underwater  progress  to  a  watching 
blue  jay  and  this  blue  jay  like  most 
of  his  family  was  ready  to  gossip. 
Following  along  shore  he  waited  until 
the  mink's  ugly  little  head  appeared 
when  he  straightway  began  to  yell 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.    This  brought 

the  creeks  and  in  the  more  sheltered 
spots  the  twisting,  everchanging  spir- 
als of  mist  were  slower  to  move  and 
one  little  creek  in  particular  the  mists 
were  much  longer  in  leaving  than  any 
other  spot  about  the  lake. 

Now  if  you  had  asked  the  Indian 
guide  why  this  was  he  would  have 
told  you  that  certain  springs  that  fed 
this  part  of  the  lake  gave  a  different 
temperature  to  the  water.  Perhaps 
he  knew  and  perhaps  he  did  not. 
That  was  his  idea  and  it  was  based 
on  careful  observation. 


The  mist  had  scarcely  left  this 
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particular  spot  when  there  was  a 
spattering  rush  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  a  score  of  shiny  sided  min- 
nows came  shooting  out  of  the  water 
taking  a  dozen  different  directions 
as  they  entered  it  again.  Perhaps 
five  minutes  passed  and  this  was 
repeated.  A  blue-coated  spike-beak- 
ed kingfisher  sitting  on  a  stub  at  the 
very  end  of  the  creek  saw  all  this 
commotion  and  noticed  the  min- 
nows. Part  of  them  were  headed 
in  his  direction.  There  was,  perhaps, 
two  feet  of  water  directly  under 
where  his  watch  tower  was  placed, 
much  mud,  and  lots  of  water  plants. 
The  crested  one  fixed  his  X  ray  eye 
on  the  water  below  him  and  waited. 

There  was  a  streak  of  white  and 
yellow  as  a  minnow  darted  past  and 
then  a  couple  of  others,  but  these 
pieces  of  animated  breakfast  were 
all  moving  too  fast  for  the  kingfisher 


and,  of  a  sudden,  the  fisher  shot  up 
in  the  air  a  foot  off  his  perch  and  with 
a  cry  like  unto  the  filing  of  a  saw 
started  on  a  trip  down  the  lake. 

Everything  was  quiet  in  the  little 
bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  for 
some  fifteen  minutes  after  the  depart- 
ure of  the  kingfisher  and  then  a 
squirrel  began  to  chatter.  A  red 
squirrel  he  was.  You  did  not  need  to 
see  mm  to  know  that,  if  you  know  the 
species,  but  he  was  not  excited  this 
fellow,  he  was  merely  stirring  things 
up  a  bit.  He  ran  up  a  spruce  tree 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  ran  way  up, 
and  near  the  top  where  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  feel  a  bit  warm  he 
indulged  in  an  April  sun  bath  of 
perhaps  five  minutes'  duration.  He 
then  came  down  and  investigated  an 
old  store  house  under  an  upturned 
log  and  from  there  started  toward  the 
creek. 

At  a  certain  point,  perhaps  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  creek,  the 
bay  narrowed  down  to  about  thirty 
feet  in  Width  and  across  this  narrow 
channel  a  small  hemlock- had  fallen. 
In  places  the  trunk  of  the  tree  almost 
touched  the  water  and  it  made  an 
ideal  footbridge. 

Our  bushy  tailed  friend  had  used 
it  many  a  time  and  this  morning  he 
ran  lightly  out  until  about  half  way 
across.  Here  he  stopped.  Perhaps 
he  admired  his  reflection  in  the  water, 
which  hereabouts  was  like  a  mirror,  or 
perhaps  it  was  another  sunbath  the 
red  one  was  after.  At  any  rate  he 
stopped  and  with  his  red  brush  curled 
jauntily  over  his  back  he  proceeded 
to  arrange  some  imaginary  disturb- 
ance to  his  sleek  coat.  Half  way 
through  with  this  performance  he 
stopped  abruptly  and  after  possibly 
a  second's  keen  scrutiny  of  the  water 
below  he  scampered  across  the  bridge 
and  away  up  a  sapling  beyond. 

At  ten  feet  above  the  water  he 
came  out  on  a  limb  that  swayed  with 
his  weight  and  gazing  down  into  the 
mirror  below  proceeded  to  scold  and 
swear  himself  into  a  state  of  wrath 
that  was  so  noisy  as  to  be  ridiculous 
had  there  been  anyone  there  to  hear. 

It  was  broad  daylight  now.  All 
the  woodland  was  alive  to  welcome 
the  spring  sunshine  for  it  gave  promise 
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of  a  glorious  day  and  the  spring  days, 
the  days  that  life  is  coming  back  to 
the  great  northland,  are  days  that  are 
good  to  be  about. 

They  were  a  bit  early  in  their 
arrival  that  season  but  a  pair  of  mud- 
hens  "Coots"  (Fulica  Americana) 
had  already  started  their  home  in 
this  little  bay.  Cleverly  concealed  a 
floating  nest  was  already  half  built 
among  a  mass  of  old  debris,  weeds, 
driftwood,  etc.  and  this  morning  in 
his  blue  black  coat  his  white  waxy- 
looking  bill  shining  in  the  sunlight, 
Mr.  Coot  was  making  a  short  tour 
of  inspection.  His  mate  was  preening 
her  feathers  a  short  distance  away 
on  the  edge  of  the  bank.  The  male 
bird  started  feeding;  one  dive  he 
made  and  came  up  with  some  delicacy 
known  only  to  coot  fancy.  A  few 
seconds  swishing  about  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  the  morsel  was 
gulped  down  and  Mr.  Coot  dived 
again.  When  he  came  up  his  lady  love 
had  joined  him  and  she  promptly 
proceeded  after  the  manner  of  all 
privileged  characters  of  the  female 
species  to  take  away  from  hfm  the 
proceeds  of  his  dive.  Evidently  he 
expected  this,  for  he  gave  up  what- 
ever it  was  to  his  mate  and  promptly 
dived  again. 

The  female  coot  went  squawking 
down  the  little  bay,  half  flying,  half 
swimming.  Back  she  came  fluttering 
along  the  surface  in  a  circle,  circling 
about  a  great  commotion  that  was 
going  on  in  the  water  under  the 
surface  a  short  distance  away  from 
where  her  mate  had  dived  a  few 
minutes  before.  She  was  not  of  the 
breed  that  makes  for  desertion  at 
signs  of  trouble.  She  flew  about  and 
the  calling  and  splashing  attracted 
mere  than  one  pair  of  unseen  eyes, 
and  their  owners  from  the  cover  of 
bush  or  tree  'froze'  to  watch  this 
thing  that  was  happening  out  there 
in  the  little  bay. 

Presently  there  was  an  abrupt 
ending  to  the  struggle  in  the  water  and 
the  maimed,  disheveled  half  dead 
coot  came  to  the  surface.  Feebly 
he  tried  to  swim  for  the  protection 
of  the  shallower  water  close  inshore. 
He  had  made  half  the  distance  and 
his  mate  who  had  swum  closer  was 


encour- 
aging  . 

in  every  ^^""^g1^^ — ====  - 
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his  at- 

t  empt 

to  make 
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There  was  a  sudden  clearing  of 
the  water  to  the  left  and  a  white  and 
dark  greenish  yellow  body  shot  into 
the  air  falling  back  with  a  'smack'  that 
sent  the  tiny  wavelets  to  the  far 
shore.  A  fresh  water  wolf  was 
getting  his  bearings.  The  leap  in  the 
air  was  followed  by  a  savage  rush  and 
swirl  in  the  water  and  the  half  dead 
water  fowl  disappeared  from  the 
surface  forever,  leaving  his  discon- 
solate little  mate  to  fly  up  and  down 
their  former  feeding  ground  in  vain. 
The  wood  folk  from  their  hiding 
places  gradually  went  about  their 
every  day  affairs  and  speedily  forgot 
what  had  happened  to  one  of  their 
neighbors  as  they  were  too  busy 
foraging  for  themselves  and  the  com- 
ing families  that  the  new  summer 
always  brings  to  them. 

It  was '  just  twenty-four  hours 
later.  A  slight  morning  breeze  rip- 
pled the  surface  of  the  lake  as  a  canoe 
with  two  occupants  came  silently 
around  the  point  and  slipped  like  a 
live  thing  past  the  little  cove.  The 
youngster  in  the  bow  was  facing 
the  stern  with  a  rod  out  to  which 
was  attached  a  trolling  spoon,  while 
the  older  man  in  the  stern  handled  a 
paddle  that  made  as  little  noise  as 
the  canoe  itself. 

"I  got  him!  I  got  him!  Steady, 
steady,  there,  or  we'll  both  get  a 
ducking  you!"  cautioned  the  one  with 
the  paddle  as  he  swung  the  nose  of 
the  canoe  out  toward  the  middle  of 
the  lake. 

The  lad  in  the  bow  was  sure  having 
a  strenuous  time.  Reeling  in  a  few 
feet  of  line  there  would  come  a  rush 
from  whatever  it  was  he  had  hooked 
and  he  would  lose  yards  where  he  had 
gained  feet.    Twenty  minutes  of  this 
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sort  of  thing  had  gone  on  when  the 
line  suddenly  became  so  slack  that 
both  canoeists  thought  the  fish  had 
escaped.  The  boy  reeled  in,  half 
the  line  he  had  was  on  the  spool, 
when  there  was  a  sudden  flash  of 
white  in  the  water  not  ten  feet  from 
the  craft  "and  an  enormous  muskalunge 
swam  swiftly  by.  One  glance  the 
man  in  the  stern  gave  the  long  lean 
jaw  of  the  'fresh  water  wolf.'  Those 
jaws  were  tightly  closed  but  there 
was  a  glint  of  metal  that  could  come 
from  only  one  source,  the  trolling 
spoon  must  be  hanging  there. 

"You'd  better  look  lively  there  and 
get  that  slack  line  all  in.,  I  don't 
think  he's  broken  it  and  he's  pretty 
well  hooked,  but  you've  sure  got 
some  'shark'  on  there,  boy  0!"  The 
fisherman  reeled  in  like  mad  and  the 
big  fish  had  evidently  turned  away 
from  the  canoe  for  as  the  line  came 
taut  he  rushed  away  and  finally 
threw  himself  bodily  out  of  the  water 
— a  grand  sight  against  the  blue  of 
the  lake — then  striking  the  water 
in  a  shower  of  spray  he  tore  away 
apparently  fresh  as  ever. 

It  was  no  use.  The  man  handling 
the  canoe  had  seen  big  fish  before,  he 
guessed  that  this  one  was  well  hooked 
and  he  had  worked  the  canoe  and  the 
big  fish  out  into  deep  water  and  there 
was  no  chance  for  the  fish  to  foul 
the  line  among  lily  pads  or  water 
weeds.  The  big  fellow  was  getting 
tired  and  twice  the  boy  had  reeled 


him  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the 
boat  and  now  the  lad  was  bringing 
him  in  again. 

The  man  laid  his  paddle  down  in 
front  of  him  in  the  canoe  and  picked 
up  a  .22  calibre  rifle.  The  big  fish 
came  to  the  surface  not  four  feet 
from  the  canoe.  His  jaws  were  open 
now  and  he  lay  on  his  side  apparently 
exhausted.  Then  slowly  he  righted 
himself  and  as  he  did  so  the  little 
.22  spat  viciously,  there  was  a  quiver 
of  the  fins  and  the  big  fish  rolled  over. 
The  .22  bullet  had  struck  just  where 
the  head  joins  the  body  above  the 
gills  and  had  broken  the  spine. 

Carefully  they  rolled  the  canoe 
down  and  slipped  the  big  fellow  in 
over  the  gunwale  and  as  they  paddled 
back  toward  camp  they  marvelled 
at  the  enormous  paunch  on  this  forty 
pound  fish. 

"Guess  he  must  have  had  some 
breakfast,"  the  boy  remarked. 

"Yes,  he's  probably  swallowed  a 
big  bass,"  returned  the  man  and  the 
boy  just  to  be  contrary  said  he  bet 
it  was  a  dozen  big  frogs. 

Arrived  at  the  beach  inVront  of  the 
little  camp  the  fish  was  weighed. 
Forty-two  pounds  and  five  ounces 
the  scales  said.  It  was  then  photo- 
graphed and  finally  opened  up  and 
right  there  the  two  campers  got  a 
surprise  for  there  was  neither  fish  nor 
frog  in  the  'wolf's'  stomach  but  a 
badly  mussed  up  mudhen. 


The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  Mr.  A.  Q.  Underbakke's  Aire- 
dale, "Prince  Barney."  The  Airedale 
was  seven  months'  old  when  the 
snapshot  from  which  this  reproduc- 
tion is  made  was  taken.  Mr.  Under- 
bakke  used  two  Airedales  last  winter 
to  run  three  miles  out  into  the  country 
for  milk,  and  says  they  could  make 
the  trip  as  fast  as  a  team  with  him- 
self on  the  toboggan,  Mr.  Under- 
bakke's weight  being  175  pounds. 


The  Hudson  Bay  Region 

Thomas  Hubert  Hutton 


HENRY  Hudson,  in  the  year 
1610,  while  seeking  a  north- 
west passage,  entered  and  ex- 
plored a  portion  of  the  great  inland 
sea  that  bears  his  name.  Sixty  years 
later  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
organized  to  trade  for  furs  with  the 
natives  of  this  vast  unexploited  re- 
gion adjacent  to  the  Bay.  The  first 
trading  posts  were  established  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  tributary  to  the 
Bay  and  were  then  gradually  extend- 
ed inland.  Consequently  the  south- 
ern and  western  shores  of  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  principal  rivers  empty- 
ing into  it  on  the  west  had  become 
pretty  well  known  at  a  time  when 
immense  stretches  of  territory  in 
North  America,  apparently  better 
located  and  more  easily  accessible, 
remained  unexplored.  As  a  natural 
result,  th*»  birds  and  mammals  of  this 
semiarctic  region  were  early  brought 
to  the  consideration  cf  naturalists, 
and  many  species  whose  ranges  ex- 
tend over  a  very  immense  area  were 
first  described  from  specimens  sent 
to  Europe  from  Hudson  Bay,  which 
was  mainly  dus  to  the  labors  of  the 
employees  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, who,  residing  at  the  trading 
posts  and  coming  in  direct  contact 
for  trading  purposes  with  practically 
all  the  natives  of  the  iregion,  were 
able  to  secure  natural  nistory  speci- 
mens with  little  difficulty,  especially 
the  larger  species.  The  numerous 
collections  made  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  ships  which  paid  annual 
visits  to  the  posts.  In  this  fashion 
many  of  the  mammals  and  birds, 
mainly  littoral  and  pelagic  species, 
first  became  known  to  science.  But 
as  time  went  on  less  and  less  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  fauna  of  this 
region,  while  most  other  parts  of 
North  America  were  ransacked  for 
natural  history  specimens,  with  the 
result  that  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  found  Hudson  Bay  one  of 
the  most  neglected  fields  of  modern 
zoological  research.  Seme  species, 
originally  described  from  poor  speci- 
mens, and  in  the  loose  and  naturally 


inaccurate  style  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  were  known  by  these  descrip- 
tions alone,  while  others  were  rep- 
resented in  museums  only  by  poorly 
mounted  and  faded  specimens,  en- 
tirely unqualified  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  scientific  me- 
thods. This  lack  of  material,  togeth- 
er with  the  absence  of  definite 
knowledge  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  life  zones,  made  it  desirable  that 
a  collection,  as  thorough  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  be  made  in 
the  region. 

Accordingly,  early  in  the  summer  of 
1900,  Edward  A.  Preble  was  detailed 
to  make  a  biological  reconnaissance 
of  as  much  of  the  region  immediately 
to  the  west  of  Hudson  Bay  as  it 
would  be  possible  to  cover  in  a  single 
season.  His  brother,  Alfred  E. 
Preble,  accompanied  him  as  assistant. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  still 
maintains  trading  posts  throughout 
this  region  and  the  officials  of  the 
company  composed  almost  the  entire 
white  population  at  that  time,  these 
posts  b3ing  situated  on  the  usual 
lines  of  travel,  and  constituting  the 
only  bases  of  supplies  available, 
therefore  it  was  considered  the  better 
plan  to  arrange  with  the  company 
for  fo  3d  and  means  of  transportation. 
This  was  done  on  his  arrival  at  Win- 
nipeg, and  obtaining  a  canoe  from 
the  company,  he  set  out  the  next  day 
down  the  Red  River.  The  following 
morning  he  and  his  brother  took  the 
Northwest  Navigation  Company's 
steamer  "Princess"  at  West  Selkirk, 
and  on  June  17,  they  arrived  at  Nor- 
way House,  near  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  where  they  began 
operations.  They  remained  here 
until  June  23,  when  the  northern  trip 
was  resumed,  taking  along  two  Indian 
guides,  wh )  also  acted  as  boatmen, 
and  camp  hands,  and  a  large  Peter- 
borough canoe,  in  which  their  collect- 
ing and  camp  outfit  and  previsions 
were  carried. 

They  passed  down  the  east  channel 
of  Nelson  River,  and  ascending  the 
Echimamish,  followed  the  usual  boat 
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route  to  York  Factory,  pausing  at 
favorable  points  to  collect.  At  the 
head  of  the  Echimamish  proper, 
which  terminates  abruptly  at  a  rock 
30  yards  broad  called  the  Painted 
Stone,  they  made  a  portage  and 
launched  their  canoe  in  a  small  lake. 
A  stream  flows  eastward  from  this 
lake  and  thus  they  had  the  advantage 
of  the  current  for  the  balance  cf  the 
way  to  Hudson  Bay.  Beyond  Paint- 
ed Stone  Portage"  the  route  passes 
successively  through  the  Robinson 
lakes,  Franklin  River,  and  Pine, 
Windy,  Oxford,  Knee,  and  Swampy 
lakes,  and  these  different  lakes  vary 
from  a  few  miles  to  forty  in  length, 
and  the  channels  connecting  them 
contain  many  rapids.  Hill  River 
forms  the  outlet  of  Swampy  lake, 
the  last  of  the  chain,  uniting  with  Fox 
River  to  form  Steel  River,  which  in 
turn  unites  with  the  Shamattawa, 
and  the  resulting  stream,  called  Hayes 
River  empties  into  Hudson  Bay  at 
York  Factory.  On  reaching  the  Bay 
they  exchanged  their  canoe  for  a 
sailboat  and  made  their  way  up 'the 
west  coast  to  Fort  Churchill,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  bearing  that  name. 
Here,  after  a  few  days'  stay,  Mr. 
Preble  left  his  brother  to  complete 
the  collection,  while  he  pushed  fur- 
ther northward,  well  into  the  Barren 
Grounds.  This  trip  consumed  three 
weeks,  and  on  his  return  to  Fort 
Churchill  they  immediately  started 
on  the  homeward  journey  in  order 
to  complete  it  before  navigation 
closed. 

Winnipeg  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine 
rivers,  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Garry, 
and  to  the  westward  stretch  the 
plains,  but  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers, 
the  explorers  found,  were  well  wooded 
with  elm  (Ulmus  americana),  mossy- 
cup  oak  (Quercus  macrocarpa),  bass- 
wood  (Tiha  americana),  ash-leaved 
maple  (Acer  negundo),  and  other 
species. 

Soon  after  they  entered  the  waters 
of  Lake  Winnipeg,  about  42  miles 
from  the  starting  point,  their  course 
carried  them  too  far  from  shore  to 
observe  forest  conditions,  and  such 
was  the  case  throughout  much  of  the 
voyage  up  the  lake,  though  a  few 


opportunities  for  notes  were  offered., 
At  the  Narrows  they  could  see  that 
the  western  shore  was  well  wooded 
with  birch  and  conifers,  a  character 
of  forest  which  continues  south  al- 
most to  the  mouth  of  Red  River. 

The  Greenland  whale  (Balaena 
mysticetus  Linn)  was  formerly  found 
as  far  south  as  Churchill  River, 
according  to  Hearne,  who  says  that 
three  were  killed  there  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years.  They  were  more 
plentiful  to  the  northward,  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  carried  on 
a  whale  fishery  in  the  vicinity  of 
Marble  Island  for  several  years,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
which,  however,  proved  to  be  unprofit- 
able and  was  abandoned.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
American  whalemen  frequently  visit- 
ed Hudson  Bay  and  vicinity.  J.  C. 
Ross  recorded  Greenland  whales  from 
the  western  shore  of  Prince  Regent 
Inlet,  where  they  were  found  in 
considerable  numbers.  A  few  were 
also  seen  about  Boothia,  and  Cap- 
tain Lyon  saw  many  whales,  prob- 
ably of  this  species,  near  Duke  of 
York  Bay,  Southampton  Island. 
Southwell  records  that  the  whale 
ship  "Active,"  from  Dundee,  while 
in  the  northern  part  of  Hudson  Bay, 
in  the  summer  of  1899,  spoke  an 
American  vessel  which  had  on  board 
the  produce  of  sixteen  whales,  pre- 
sumably killed  in  the  Bay.  It  is 
possible  that  other  species  occur  in 
the  region,  according  to  Preble,  but 
he  found  no  specific  reference  to 
them. 

(Monodon  monoceros,  Linn)  Nar- 
whal. Said  to  be  occasionally  killed 
about  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay. 
During  Parry's  second  voyage  many 
were  seen  near  Duke  of  York  Bay, 
on  the  north  side  of  Southampton 
Island,  and  at  other  points  in  the 
upper  part  of  Hudson  Bay. 

(Delphinapterus  catodon,  Linn) 
White  Whale.  Beluga.  Common  all 
along  the  coast  and  seen  daily  whenever 
they  were  on  the  water.  On  July 
13th,  while  returning  from  Beacon 
Point,  Mr.  Preble  says  he  saw  a  school 
of  about  a  dozen  white  whales  in 
Hayes  River  halfway  between  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  York  Factory, 
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He  states  they;  were  passing  on  with 
the  ebbing  tide,  having  ascended 
the  river  a  short  distance  during  the 
flow,  as  is  their  custom,  and  were 
emitting  a  variety  of  sounds  from  a 
shrill  scream  to  a  hoarse  snort  or 
grunt.  He  states  the  mouth  of 
Churchill  River  is  a  favorite  place 
for  these  whales,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  visit  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
kept  several  men  constantly  at  work 
capturing  them.  The  method  gen- 
erally employed  was  as  follows:  A 
large  net  is  sunk  to  the  bed  of  the 
river — usually  at  the  mouth  of  some 
natural  basin — and  after  a  school  has 
passed  over  it  into  the  enclosed  area 
it  is  raised,  imprisoning  some  of  the 
animals,  so  that  when  the  tide  falls 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  captors. 
The  oil  is  extracted  for  export  and 
the  meat  is  used  for  food  for  the  gods. 
In  former  years  white  whales  were 
shot  from  'whale  stands'  maintained 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hayes  and 
•  other  rivers,  but  this  method  seems 
to  be  less  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Preble's  trip. 

A  number  of  the  animals,  the  lar- 
gest about  14  feet  long,  were  rather 
hurriedly  examined  at  the  'whale 
fishery'  by  Messrs.  Preble  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Churchill  July  30. 
Their  color  ranged  from  a  deep  blue- 
black  to  silvery  white.  It  is  usually 
stated  that  the  dark  ones  are  the 
young,  but  he  found  this  was  not 
invariably  the  case,  since  some,  at 
least  half  grown,  were  nearly  black, 
and  others  3  or  4  feet  long,  were  as 
white  as  the  largest.  An  embryo 
about  7  inches  long  and  nearly  pure 
white  was  obtained  at  Churchill. 
This  species  seems  to  abound  in  all 

Earts  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  has  also 
een  recorded  from  other  localities 
to  the  northward.  Southwell  reports 
that  the  whaling  ship  "Balaena" 
took  820  white  whales  in  Elwin  Bay, 
Prince  Regent  Inlet,  during  the 
month  of  August,  1894. 

(Rangifer  caribou  (Gmel.)  Wood-s 
land  Caribou.  Mr.  Preble  states" 
the  woodland  caribou  is  found 
throughout  the  region  traversed  be- 
tween Norway  House  and  Hudson 
Bay.  It  seems  to  be  more  common 
toward  the  Bay,  but  is  occasionally 


killed,  he  states,  (usually  in  the  win- 
ter) near  Norway  House.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  of  Oxford  House, 
reported  to  Mr.  Preble  that  the 
species  was  much  less  common  than 
formerly;  it  is  said  to  have  become 
scarcer  in  some  localities,  as  the  moose 
extends  its  range,  apparently  being 
driven  out  by  that  animal.  On 
their  way  to  the  Bay  they  saw  tracks 
of  woodland  caribou  several  times 
on  Steel  River,  once  coupled  with  the 
tracks  of  a  wolf  that  had  evidently 
been  trailing  caribou,  and  on  the 
return  trip  a  caribou  was  killed  on 
Steel  River  by  a  party  which  ascend- 
ed a  few  days  in  advance  of  them. 

Between  York  Factory  and  Fort 
Churchill  a  few  small  bands  could  be 
found  at  that  time  throughout  the 
year  on  the  "Barrens."  Tyrrell  saw 
them  here  early  in  the  winter  of  1893. 
Messrs.  Preble  saw  none,  but  noted 
a  great  many  tracks  on  the  'Barrens' 
between  Story  and  Owl  rivers  July 
19,  and  they  were  told  by  some 
Indians  they  met  that  they  had  killed 
several  within  a  week. 

Dr.  Milne  informed  Mr.  Preble 
that  he  has  seen  them  between  Fort 
Churchill  and  Cape  Churchill,  and 
that  the  latter  point  is  considered 
a  good  hunting  place  for  them  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  He  thinks  these 
small  bands  formed  the  "northern 
fringe  of  the  bands  which  migrated 
to  the  coasts  in  the  spring,  the  great 
majority  of  which  in  their  journey 
cross  to  the  south  of  Nelson  River," 
an  opinion  which  Mr.  Preble  thinks 
has  weight  on  account  of  his  fourteen 
years  residence  at  York  Factory.  A 
favorite  crossing  point  on  the  Hayes 
River  he  says  is  about  40  miles  above 
York  Factory,  though  they  sometimes 
crossed  much  closer  to  that  post. 
Their  return  movement  occurs  from 
about  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
last  of  November,  he  states,  and 
during  these  semiannual  movements 
the  animals  are  much  pursued,  espec- 
ially in  the  fall,  wnen  the  weather  is 
usually  cold  enough  to  preserve  the 
meat  for  winter  use. 

(Rangifer  arcticus,  Richardson.) 
Barren  Ground  Caribou.  The  pres- 
ence of  Barren  Ground  caribou  was 
first  noted  August  3  by  Mr.  Preble 
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at  a  point  about  50  miles  south  of 
Cape  Eskimo,  where  he  and  his 
assistants  saw  their  tracks  on  landing. 
During  the  next  few  days  the  Indians 
made  several  trips  in  quest  of  the 
animals,  but  found  none,  although 
comparatively  fresh  tracks  were  ob- 
served in  every  direction.  While 
they  were  encamped  about  25  miles 
south  of  Cape  Eskimo,  August  10 
to  13  they  frequently  heard  wolves 
howling  in  pursuit  of  caribou,  occas- 
sionally  seeing  a  few  of  which  they 
killed  two,  a  rather  young  doe  and  a 
buck  about  three  years  old. 

The  animals  were  apparently  just 
commencing  their  usual  fall  journey 
southward.  They  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  seek  the  vicinity  of  the 
shore  on  account  of  the  protection 
gained  from  mosquitoes  and  other 
insects,  which  were  less  numerous 
there,  owing  to  the  wind.  Even 
under  favorable  circumstances  they 
were  attended  by  swarms  of  insects, 
and  when  feeding  kept  almost  con- 
stantly moving. 

Soon  after  having  left  their  camp 
on  the  morning  of  August  13,  they 
saw  several  near  the  shore.  A  young 
buck  on  a  point  of  land  was  approach- 
ed as  closely  as  the  depth  of  water 
would  permit — about  200  yards.  He 
showed  little  fear,  trotting  along  the 
shore  abreast  of  their  boat  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  He  wquld 
frequently  stop  and  wade  a  short 
distance  toward  the  boat,  at  short 
intervals  spreading  and  contracting 
the  white  patch  on  his  throat  laterally 
into  an  oval  disk,  so  abruptly  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  flashes  of  light. 
Finally  he  grew  tired  of  following  and 
dropped  behind.  This  was  the  last 
one  seen. 

James  Clark  Ross  recorded  rein- 
deer from  Cape  Warrender,  north 
shore  of  Barrow  Strait,  and  from  the 
coast  of  North  Somerset,  and  observ- 
ed them  in  great  numbers  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Boothia.  Dr.  Rae  ob- 
served them  migrating  northward 
about  the  1st  of  March,  near  Repulse 
Bay,  and  found  them  on  the  west 
coast  of  Melville  Peninsula  as  far  as 
Fraser  Bay.  Lyon  recorded  them 
from  Duke  of  York  Bay,  Southamp- 
ton Island. 


The  southern  range  of  Barren 
Ground  Caribou,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Hudson  Bay,  may  be  said  to 
limited  to  Churchill  River.  Even 
in  former  years  these  caribou  were 
seldom  known  1,0  cross  that  river, 
and  Mr.  Preble  says  they  could  still 
be  killed  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort 
Churchill.  Farther  inland,  he  states, 
they  reach  the  south  end  of  Reindeer 
Lake. 

(Alces  americanus,  Jardine.)  East- 
ern Moose.  This  species  was  found 
throughout  the  region  traversed  from 
Lake  Winnipeg  nearly  to  Hudson 
Bay.  While  ascending  the  Echim- 
amish,  which  Preble  states  was  a 
noted  locality  for  moose,  they  fre- 
quently saw  places  where  the  animals 
had  crossed  the  stream,  and  the 
bordering  swamps  were  intersected 
by  a  network  of  their  tracks.  .Many 
of  the  tracks  were  so  recent  that  the 
mud  had  not  yet  settled;  but  no 
animals  were  seen,  though  he  says 
they  were  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  them.  A  young  one  was  killed 
by  a  party  of  Indians  at  the  outlet  of 
the  Echmiamish  a  few  days  before 
they  ascended  the  river,  and  the 
cranium  of  a  female,  probably  killed 
during  the  previous  winter,  was 
found  at  the  middle  dam.  The 
extensive  swamps  below  Robinson 
Portage  were  said  to  be  also  much 
frequented  by  the  animals,  one  of 
which  was  trailed  for  some  distance 
by  his  Indian  guides. 

At  Oxford  House,  60  or  70  miles 
beyond  Robinson  Portage,  the  moose 
were  found  to  be  formerly  almost 
unknown,  according  to  information 
given  him  by  several  officers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  were 
extending  their  range  toward  Hudson 
Bay  and  were  then  frequently  killed 
near  that  post.  On  Steel  River,  as 
they  were  ascending  it  September 
1,  they  saw  a  fresh  track  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  stream  a  few  miles  below 
Fox  River,  and  at  York  Factory  Mr. 
Preble  saw  a  skin  shown  him  which 
had  been  brought  from  Shamattawa 
River,  where  the  York  Factory  In- 
dians then  went  regularly  to  hunt 
moose. 

Farther  inland  the  moose  ranged 
to  the  northwest.    Mr.  Preble  saw 
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a  head  at  Norway  House  from  the 
vicinity  of  Split  Lake,  and  J.  B. 
Tyrrell  met  with  moose  on  Stone 
River  about  100  miles  west  of  Fort 
Churchill. 

(Obivos  moschatus,  Zimm.)  Musk- 
Ox.  The  musk-ox  was  first  described 
from  the  region  between  Seal  and 
Churchill  rivers  and  formerly  ranged 
in  winter  more  or  less  regularly  to 
about  that  latitude. 

(Sciuropterus  sabrinus,  Shaw.) 
Hudson  Bay  Flying  Squirrel.  This 
species  of  Canadian  fauna  is  said  to 
be  found  throughout  the  region  tra- 
versed by  Mr.  Preble  between  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  Hudson  Bay. 

(Sciurus  hudsonicus,  Erxleben.) 
Hudson  Bay  Red  Squirrel.  Messrs. 
Preble  found  the  red  squirrel  abund- 
ant and  generally  distributed  through 
the  region  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
York  Factory,  where  the  trees  dwindle 
to  such  an  insignificant  size  as  to 
afford  the  animal  an  uncongenial 
home. 

The  party  found  a  host  of  other 


more  or  less  interesting  fauna  in  the 
region  traversed,  but  space  is  limited 
and  therefore  we  cannot  describe 
the  other  species  found.  Perhaps 
in  a  later  article  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  go  more  at  length  into  the  study  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  great 
Hudson  Bay  Region,  than  which 
there  is  no  other  region  on  the  West- 
ern Continent,  and  particularly  in 
North  America,  that  holds  so  much 
interest  for  the  hunter,  the  trader, 
and  the  trapper.  Volumes  could  be 
written  without  exhausting  the  great 
subject  and  without  doing  this  region 
full  justice.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  describe  Mr.  Preble's  journey  in  as 
nearly  his  own  words  as  possible, 
feeling  that  his  language  could  not 
be  improved  upon,  and  in  order  to 
present  conditions  as  he  found  them 
as  he  would  present  them  himself. 
The  Hudson  Bay  Region  is  perhaps 
America's  great  game  field,  and  well 
worthy  a  trip  by  every  sportsman 
who  has  the  time  and  the  inclination 
to  search  out  the  treasures  to  be  found 
there. 


Moose  Heads  from  Northern  Ontario's  New  Territory.    Camp  at  Zadia  Lake.  Leo 
Schiller' s^Party  from  Akron,  Ohio,  with  Jim  Guess  as  Head  Guide 


Edward  Booth 


Secretary,  Ottawa  District  Boy  Scouts  Association 


"A  mist  on  the  fair  horizon, 

The  infinite,  tender  sky; 

The  ripe,  rich  tints  on  the  corn-fields 

And  the  wild  geese  sailing  high; 

And  all  over  upland  and  lowland 

The  sign  of  the  golden-rod — 

Some  of  us  call  it  Autumn  " 

THUD!  "Churr-rr-rr!"—  and  a 
rustle  of  nails  on  bark  as  an 
impudent  red  squirrel  leaps  to  a 
higher  limb  preparatory  to  dropping 
another  pine  cone  on  my  tent.  My 
half  -  waking,  half-sleeping  rumina- 
tions interrupted  I  stretch  luxuriously 
at  full  length,  then  raise  my  head  and 
open  my  eyes  to  the  greetings  of  the 
morning  sun-beams  pouring  in  at  my 
open  tent  door.  Then  I  reach  for 
my  watch  and  speculate  a  moment 
whether  I  was  awakened  by  the  noisy 
pranks  of  the  hungry  red  rascal  over- 
head in  the  tree,  or  by  my  cerebral 
alarm-clock,  that  sixth  sense,  which 
had  been  "set"  overnight  to  ensure 
that  I  awaken  early.  The  watch 
informs  me  that  "time's  up"  and  I 
sit  bolt  upright — then  drop  back 
again  immediately,  slowly  and  silent- 
ly to  cover,  speculation  all  gone,  at 
sight  of  a  huge  grey  heron  stalking 
here  and  there  with  dignified  strides, 


enjoying  a  comfortable  breakfast  from 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a  pool  some 
of  my  boys  had  dug  on  the  beach  as  a 
convenient  place  for  keeping  live 
minnows. 

Quietly  and  as  inconspicuously  as 
possible  I  move .  my  hundred  and 
eighty-odd  newly-awakened  pounds 
from  my  bed,  continuing  until  I  have 
placed  a  fold  of  the  tent  between  the 
lordly  bird  whose  host  I  have  unex- 
pectedly become,  and  me.  Then  I 
quickly  slip  out  of  night  clothes  and 
into  day  ones  and  proceed  to  stalk 
his  heronship.  Some  bushes  close 
to  the  pool  afford  good  cover  and  I 
lie  and  admire  the  grey  fellow  as  he 
creates  havoc  and  consternation 
among  our  live  baits  which  we  had 
designed  for  far  different  "fish"  than 
this.  He  is  a  marvellous  creature. 
I  wonder  at  the  graceful  handling  of 
such  an  outrageous-looking  muscu- 
lar make-up.  Having  feasted  my 
eyes  sufficiently,  I  withdraw  from  my 
observation  point  to  the  shelter  of 
my  tent,  and  when  later  I  walk  down 
to  the  beach  he  has  gone  about  the 
usual  business  of  herons,  whatever 
that  may  be. 

This  is  the  annual  Camp  of  the 
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Patrol  Leaders  of  Ottawa  District 
Boy  Scouts  Association,  at  Con- 
stance Bay  on  the  Upper  Ottawa, 
and  I  look  forth  from  my  tent  on  a 
dozen  other  big  ones  which  shelter 
the  still  sleeping  boys.  Last  night 
I  promised  to  awaken  some  of  the 
fellows  early  this  morning  for  a  sun- 
rise fishing  trip.  Before  letting  Bed- 
lam loose — that  is  to  say,  before 
awakening  the  would-be  fishermen, 
having  yet  a  little  time  I  take  a  look 
about  at  the  Camp  and  its  surround- 
ings. The  sun  has  mounted  over  a 
"grey  dawn"  and  is  breaking  slant- 
wise into  the  woods  behind.  Every- 
where is  the  hushed,  busy  movement 
of  live  creatures  foraging.  It  is  the 
early  morning  feeding  hour.  Over- 
head warm  bits  of  color  relieve  the 
sameness  of  the  soft,  late-August 
mDrning  sky.  Out  on  the  lake  great 
woolly  billows  of  mist  are  being 
wrapped  up  and  folded  away,  and 
far  across  I  see  the  tops  of  the  Laur- 
entians,  ancient  sentinels  that  know 
'not  man  or  his  works.  There  is  "pep' 
in  the  air,  everything  breathes  of 
fullness  of  growth,  of  completeness. 
I  run  over  again  the  lines  which  were 
in  my  half-awake  mind  when  that 
red  gentleman  in  the  tree  decided 
I  had  slept  long  enough: 

"And  all  over  upland  and  lowland 
The  sign  of  the  golden-rod  -  -  -" 
and   I   recognize  nature's  morning 
message:    "Autumn  is  near!" 

Startled  heaves  and  quickly-muz- 
zled exclamations  reward  my  vigor- 
ous though  silent  shaking  of  sundry 
blanketed  heaps,  and  pretty  soon  we 
are  all  down  at  the  canoes  ready  for 
business — with  the  rest  of  the  camp 
still  in  slumberland.  The  order  is 
"Quietness";  paddles  bang  against 
canoe  sides,  a  foot  slips  off  a  log 
into  the  water  with  a  splash,  and  a 
grunt  from  its  owner,  there  is  a 
noisy  blue  flash'as  a  tattle-tale  king- 
fisher drops  from  a  dead  limb  and 
departs  with  shrieks  of  derision 
because  we  had  not  paid  attention 
to  him.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
row  we  get  safely  away. 

To  reach  the  mouth  of  Constance 
creek,  the  scene  of  our  operations-to- 
be,  I  push  through  some  tall,  whip- 
like reeds  from  which  we  raise  huge 


flocks  of  swallows  which  had  roosted 
there  overnight;  as  my  canoe  breaks 
quietly  out  into  clear  water  again  I 
nearly  fall  out  in  astonishment  at  an 
old  black  duck  which  rises  with  much 
fuss  and  great  protest  almost  from 
under  my  paddle.  The  boys  re- 
mark that  she  has  been  "sticking 
around"  in  a  very  friendly  way  for 
several  days  and  one  son  of  a  pacifist 
father  suggests  that  he  "hammer  her 
over  the  head"  next  time  he  gets 
close.  After  I  have  quelled  an  incip- 
ient riot  arising  from  a  discussion  as 
to  the  best  way  to  do  the  "ham- 
mering," we  get  a  spoon  troll  over- 
board and  the  real  business  of  the 
morning  is  under  way. 

We  paddle  cautiously  and  hope- 
fully along  the  weed-bed  edges  for 
half  a  mile  without  result  other  than 
a  weed  or  two  on  the  troll.  One  of 
the  boys  has  been  reading  Lover's 
story,  "Handy  Andy" — and  he  de- 
scribes in  an  undertone  for  our 
benefit  the  fishing  excursion  of  Mr. 
Furlong,  wherein  that  gentleman's 
unintentional  hosts  manipulate  a 
single  salmon  so  that  Furlong  thinks 
he  sees  a  tub-full  caught. 

"Let  us  catch  a  fish,  Peat,  and 
play  that  game  on  the  fellows  in  the 
other  canoe!"  This  from  Craig 
whom  I  yesterday  complimented  upon 
nis  reliable  qualities. 

"Got  to  get  him  first;  besides 
they'll  get  onto  it!"  Peat's  liver 
seems  out  of  whack  this  morning. 
It  was  his  foot  that  slipped  off  the 
log  a  while  ago. 

I  am  sitting  in  tne  stern  of  the 
canoe,  with  the  troll  line  held  be- 
tween my  teeth  and  running  back 
over  my  left  ear  into  the  water  and 
out  to  the  troll  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
behind.  Just  as  I  decided  the  proper 
angle  *from  which  to  attack  the  recal- 
citrant liver,  there  comes  a  mighty 
yank  on  the  line  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant Craig,  with  a  heave  that  nearly 
upsets  the  canoe,  jumps  to  his  knees 
yelling:  "Oh,  good-night  Doctor! — 
Look  at  your  ear!" — 

"Look  at  the  bottom  of  the  creek 
you  mean;  for  goodness'  sake,  SIT 
DOWN!"  gasps  Peat  as  he  makes 
frantic  efforts  to  steady  the  frail 
craft. 
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I  hold  steady  a  second  or  two, 
fearing  that  my  troll  has  caught  a 
submerged  dead-head,  of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  creek,  but  a  strong 
back  pull  on  the  line  asures  me  that 
my  catch  is  very  much  alive.  Then  a 
mighty  splash  in  our  rear,  yells  of 
amazement  and  excitement  from  the 
kids  and  I  drop  my  paddle  and 
commence  to  get  in  the  line.  At 
first  it  comes  smoothly  and  evenly  and 
I  think  I  have  an  ordinary  catch. 
Then  suddenly  my  heart  stands  still 
as  the  line  is  whipped  from  my  hand 
and  goes  hissing  over  the  gunwale. 

"Oh,  don't  lose  him,  Doctor,  he's 
a  whale." 

"Don't  talk;  get  the  landing  net!" 

"Oh,  shut  up!" 

"He'll  get  away  sure!" 

"No  he  won't!" 

Gasps,  giggles,  squeals  of  excite- 
ment— I  am  getting  the  line  in  again 
and  after  a  while  there  comes  up 
quietly  from  the  depths  a  monster 
black  head.  As  it  rises  it  turns  a 
little  and  a  savage  eye  glares  up  at 
us.  A  picture  of  devilish  greed  and 
savagery,  that  black  head  with  long 
savage  snout  and  needle-sharp  teeth, 
my  troll  spoon  hanging  at  the  side 
of  the  mouth.  Just  time  for  one 
look  and  he  has  shot  away  under  the 
canoe.  Over  go  both  boys  to  see  him 
again  and  I  have  just  time  to  leap 
to  the  opposite  gunwale  to  save  us 
right  side  up.  Then  more  pulling 
in  and  rushing  out  of  the  line;  I  am 
afraid  to  trust  its  strength  with  such 
a  big  fellow;  the  net  looks  childish 
this  morning  somehow  in  present 
company. 

"Let  us  go  ashore  and  haul  him 
up  in  the  weeds"  suggests  Craig — 
"Then  we  can  jump  on  him!" 

"Jump  on  your  Grandmother!" 
growls  Peat  disrespectfully — "He'd 
bite  you!" 

A  few  more  rushes  and  jumps  and 
he  has  tired  himself  out.  The  troll 
is  too  well  set  to  be  shaken  out.  This 
cannibal's  career  is  nearly  ended. 
Gingerly  we  edge  him  up,  the  net  is 
sneaked  down  behind  him;  "Now 
Craig,  when  I  give  the  word! — Mind 
your  feet,  Peat! — Ready? — Now!"  A 
push  behind,  a  pull  in  front  and  there 
flops  into  the  canoe  a  thirty-nine 


inch  pike,  as  savage  looking  a  crea- 
ture as  one  could  imagine.  In- 
stantly pandemonium  breaks  loose. 
From  end  to  end,  from  side  to  side, 
under  decks  and  over  thwarts,  he 
thrashes  slaps,  leaps,  snaps.  We 
follow  him,  each  in  turn  and  then 
all  together,  with  paddles,  cushions, 
bare  hands,  any  thing  to  prevent  him 
leaping  back  into  the  creek.  We  hug 
him ;  we  all  try  to  sit  on  him  at  once ; 
we  squeeze  him  against  the  canoe  sides. 
He  squirms  free;  another  fellow  gets  a 
grip — or  thinks  he  does !  Bloc  d  flows ; 
slime,  scales,  filth  are  everywhere. 
The  whole  canoe  and  contents  are 
one  indescribable,  dirty  tangle.  The 
canoe  is  heaving  about  like  a  drunken 
man,  in  momentary  danger  of  slip- 
ping the  lot  of  us  into  the  fish's  home 
element.  At  last  he  is  quiet,  smother- 
ed in  the  wreck  himself  has  made. 
We  cover  him  tightly  with  a  couple  of 
ruined  cushions,  and  squat  back  to 
look  and  laugh  at  one  another. 

"I'm  trembling  like  anything!" 
declares  Peat  ruefully  inspecting  a 
finger  damaged  in  the  melee. 

"Good-night,  Doctor,  you  should 
have  seen  your  ear!"  reiterates  Craig. 

With  blood-stained  hand  I  flick 
a  fish  scale  from  the  end  of  my  nose 
and  point  out  to  him  regretfully  my 
inability  to  see  the  member  he  refers 
to.  Then  I  take  a  cautious  peep  at 
our  catch. 

"He's  a  bird!"  I  tell  them. 

"He's  a  peach!"  agrees  Craig. 

He's  a  fish!"  insists  the  matter-of- 
fact  Peat. 

"He'd  be  a  dandy  to  play  the  Fur- 
long game  with!"  reflects  Craig. 

"Hang  you  and  your  Furlong 
game;  what  did  you  swat  my  finger 
with  that  paddle  for?"  demands  he 
of  the  liver. 

"Aw,  keep  your  finger  out  of  the 
road;  I  was  trying  to  hit  that,  you 
poor  fish!"  pointing  to  the  pike. 

"Who's  a  poor  fish  ?"v 

"Keep  your  hair  on!"  I  tell  them, 
"Here  are  the  others." 

Comes  a  dip  of  paddles  from  down 
the  creek.  "Get  anything?"  calls 
Morehouse.  I  realize  that  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say  anything.  Both  my 
companions   give   tongue  together; 


1.  16  Pounds,  All  Pike.    2.^A  Boy's  Delight ijPainted  Turtle.   3.  A  Visitor  on  Jhe  Beach. 
4.  Looking  Pleasant.    5.    A  Big  Fellow.    6.   Jim  Crow.    7.   Enough  for  Breakfast. 
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"Get  anything?— We  got  a  lu-lu!" 
"Come  and  look!" 

They  line  up  along  side. 

"Where  is  your  minnow?"  asks 
Williams. — "Let  us  see  him!" 

Peat  gingerly  removes  a  cushion. 

"Holy  wild-cats!"  says  Forbes, 
"Look  at  the  brute!" 

We  paddle  back  to  Camp,  too  much 
taken  to  fish  any  more.  Forbes' 
boys  catch  a  bass  and  three  pike 
before  they  come  in.  We  meet  at 
the  shore  to  inspect  the  catch,  the 
boys  in  noisy  wonder,  Wong,  the 
cook,  beaming.  Last  night  when  I 
said:  "Fish  for  breakfast!"  he  said; 
"You  catchee,  you  got  to  clean'm — 
me  no  likee!"  This  morning  as  he 
looks  at  the  prize,    his  verdict  is: 


"Pletty  good;  too  big  you;  me 
clean'm!" 

But  his  fate  is  not  as  Wong  would 
have  it.  My  naturalist  friend  up 
the  bay  promises  him  a  place  at 
Ottawa,  where  mounted  and  shining 
he  will  some  day  be  the  admiration 
and  pride  of  some  of  the  fellows  who 
helped  land  him. 

As  we  sit  down  to  breakfast,  I 
hear   Peat   jibe r   "Oh,  goocL-night 
Craig;    Look  at  your  ear!"  Craig's 
retort  is  drowned  in  a  camp  yell: 
"Rickety,  rickety,  riff,  raff, 
Chickety,  chickety,  chick,  chaff, 
Let's  give  a  horse-laugh — 

H-E-E  H-A-WV 
and  from  the  cook  tent  comes  this: 

"Ya,  Doctor  catches  big  fish;  too 
big;  me  no  clean'm;  Hee  Haw!" 


When  a  Little  Child  Prayed 

Patience  Reed 


THE  Fisher-lady,  poised  lightly 
on  a  stone  in  the  midst  of  the 
swirling  northern  stream,  cast 
her  fly  far  into  an  eddying  pool,  then 
slowly  reeled  it  in,  with  a  look  of 
mock  despair  in  my  direction. 

"It's  no  use  trying  any  more  to- 
day," she  called  out  as  she  stepped 
from  stone  to  stone  to  where  I  was 
seated  on  a  rock.  As  she  adjusted 
the  tackle  she  continued  with  a  slow 
reminiscent  smile. 

"And  yet — if  I  had  the  simple 
faith  of  the  little  child  I  used  to  be — 
I  might  catch  the  biggest  trout  in  the 
pool!" 

"I'll  tell  you  about  it  as  we  walk 
back  to  the  camp — almost  the  most 
wonderful  story  I  know  of  the  direct 
answer  to  prayer,"  she  continued, 
laughing  a  little  wistfully,  I  thought. 

"We  lived  in  the  country  when  I 
was  a  very  little  girl  and  I  had  a  very 
dear  playmate,  Mary  her  name  was. 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  any  other 
little  girls  ever  had  such  a  wonderful 

childhood  When  we  were 

five  years  old  we  learned  to  fish  in  the 
little  trout  stream  at  the  foot  of  the 
orchard. 

"There  was  never  another  stream 


like  it.  Where  we  knew  it  best  it 
ran  through  marshy  pasture  land  and 
the  scrub  willows  and  marsh  milk- 
weed and  wild  forgetmenots  hung 
over  it  making  deep  shadows.  In  one 
place  it  formed  a  tiny  rapids  and  a 
waterfall,  then  rounded  out  into  a 
deep  still  pool.  A  great  elm  grew 
at  one  side  and  hawthorn  trees  at 
the  other.  In  spring  the  men  used 
to  wash  the  sheep  there.  And  there 
were  vague,  fearful  rumors  told  us 
children  of  a  quicksand  bottom  into 
which  a  man  and  sheep  had  once  been 
sucked.  We  had  been  cautioned 
never  to  wade  in  the  sheep  hole  and 
we  used  to  approach  it  timidly, 
round-eyed,  holding  our  breath  with 
wonder  and  fear,  while  we  were  small. 
But  one  day  when  we  were  twelve 
years  old,  Mary  dared  me  to  wade  it, 
and  clinging  tightly  together  we 
waded  through  it  from  one  bank  to 
the  other.  It  was  the  most  marvel- 
lous adventure  of  my  childhood  but  it 
disproved  forever  the  quicksand  the- 
ory, and  even  at  twelve  one  grieves 
a  little  over  shattered  illusions. 

"The  summer  we  were  six  years  old 
we  were  allowed  to  go  fishing  alone. 
We  would  trot  down  the  hill,  apple- 
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limb  tackle  over  our  shoulder.  Mary 
always  carried  the  little  tin  pail  to 
put  the  fish  in  and  I  had  the  can 
of  worms.  It  was  a  day  like  to-day," 
the  Fisher-lady  continued  softly,  "all 
blue  sky  and  golden  sunlight,  only 
the  skies  were  bluer  and  the  trees 
greener  as  they  are  always — in  youth. 
Tim,  the  hired  man,  had  cut  the 
thistles  in  the  pasture  and  some  had 
fallen  and  dried  along  the  dusty  path. 
We  tried  to  avoid  these  but  several 
halts  had  to  be  made  to  extract 
thistles  from  our  bare  little  feet.  At 
the  end  of  the  long  lane  wre  came  to 
the  sheep-hole  where  we  were  allowed 
to  go  that  day  as  a  special  privilege. 
It  was  deep  and  still  and  mysterious 
as  always,  as  we  peered  into  its 
depths.  We  could  see  two  small 
brook  trout,  quiet  in  the  water  save 
for  faintly  moving  fins,  and  farther 
out,  at  the  very  bottom,  a  great  shoal 
of  suckers,  lying  motionless,  shadowy, 
almost  invisible  in  the  ooze. 

"We  went  far  beneath  the  elm  to 
"bait  up."  I  had  lost  my  hook  the 
day  before  in  a  willow  branch,  so 
that  day  a  carefully  bent  pin  was 
attached  to  my  cord,  and  Tim  had 
chosen  the  slimmest  and  straightest 
branch  on  the  old  harvest  apple 
tree  for  my  rod.  We  fished  patiently 
for  a  long  time  and  I  had  to  bait  very 
often.  I  remember  that  I  suspected 
the  worms  of  crawling  off  the  pin. 
Usually  we  caught  a  few  chub  or 
shiners,  and  once  in  a  great  while  a 
wonderful,  spotted  trout.  But  that 
day  we  caught  nothing.  We  had 
started  off  in  such  glee;  to  go  home 
without  a  single  fish  was  a  tragedy. 
And,  at  that  moment  the  great  idea 
occurred  to  me.  The  night  before, 
mother  had  read  to  me  the  story  of 
Peter^Gray,  a  small  boy,  who  had 
prayed  to  God,  that  his  father,  who 
was  very  ill,  might  be  restored  to 
health. 

"I  forget  all  the  story  bu-t  I  remem- 
bered the  moral.  Peter's  prayer  was 
answered  and  if  his  prayer  was 
effective  why  not  Mary's  and  mine? 
God  was  no  respector  of  persons,  I 
argued  in  my  childish  way.  And  this 
was  an  opportunity  to  prove  the 
prayer  theory.  Quickly  I  confided 
the  idea  ,to  Mary,  and  with  some 


notion  that  the  prayers  might  be 
more  effective  if  made  in  secret,  we 
went  back  to  the  old  snake  fence, 
each  taking  a  separate  corner,  and 
knelt  on  the  grass  to  pray. 

"It  was  so  very  long  ago  that  I  don't 
remember  just  what  I  said,  but  I 
prayed  fervently  and  for  a  big  fish. 
Mary  was  waiting  for  me  as  I  arose, 
and  we  baited  carefully  once  more. 
And  at  the  very  first  throw  I  caught 
him — the  largest  trout  that  had  ever 
come  out  of  the  old  sheep  hole.  I  can 
see  him  even  yet — all  silvery  and  rain- 
bow spotted  and  wonderful.  He  had 
swallowed  the  bent  pin,  far,  far,  down 
and  I  can't  remember  how  we  dragged 
him  out.  We  couldn't  get  him  off  the 
pin  so  we  simply  ran  for  home,  now 
carrying,  now  dragging  the  trout. 
I  can  remember  how  our  feet  patted 
along  over  the  dusty  path  and  how 
the  thistles  stung  as  we  sped  over 
them,  and  how  Tim  heard  our  shrieks 
and  came  running  from  the  meadow 
where  he  was  cutting  hay. 

"And  I  remember  the  dear,  dear 
home  faces,  as  they  gathered  around 
us,  and  laughed  and  petted  us,  and 
made  much  of  the  prowess  of  the  two 
little  fisher  maids.  My  last  waking 
thought,  that  night,  was  that  life 
would  be  very  simple  and  wonderful 
indeed,  for  one  could  have  just  what 

one  wanted  if  one  only  prayed  

Poor  little  kiddie,"  laughed  the  Fisher 
lady,  after  a  little,  and  wistfully,  I 
thought. 


Salmon  of  35  lbs.  Weight 


The  accompanying 
picture  reproduction 
is  of  a  salmon  of  35 
lbs.  weight  caught  by 
Sergt.J.  A.  Harrison, 
on  August  17th  last, 
in  Saanich  Arm.  This 
fish  did  not  seem  at 
all  anxious  to  be  lan- 
ded and  put  up  a  good 
fight  before  he  was 
near  enough  to  the 
boat  for  the  gaff  to  do 
its  wbrk. 


Hunting  the  Coyote  with  Hounds 


James  S.  Meagher 


THE  coyote  of  Western  Canada, 
is,  without  doubt,  the  toughest 
and  cleverest  aninial  extant. 
Bigger  and  stronger  than  his  brother 
to  the  South,  he  finds  life  on  the  vast 
prairies  of  the  West,  just  one  darned 
thing  after  another.' 

His  instinct  is  so  amazingly  sharp 
that  sometimes  I  have  seriously 
doubted  his  inability  to  reason. 

He  has  learned  the  valuable  lesson 
of  co-operation  too;  generally  hunting 
in  pairs,  male  and  female  (coyotes 
pair  for  life),  and  very  often  in 
bunches  of  four  and  five,  and  some- 
times ten  and  a  dozen. 

When  one  coyote  finds  something 
edible,  he  immediately  notifies  his 
nearby  companions  of  the  fact,  per 
medium  of  his  famous  howl,  so  weird 
and  unearthly  as  to  get  on  the  strong- 
est nerves.  Suspicion  is  his  predom- 
inant characteristic,  and  I  have 
known  him  to  avoid  the  most  cun- 
ningly set  traps  imaginable,  for  no 
other  apparent  reason  other  than 
'he  didn't  like  the  looks  o'  it.'  A 
man  with  and  without  a  gun  makes 
all  the  difference  to  Mister  Coyote, 
and  if  one  is  unarmed  he  will  become 
so  fresh  that  one  positively  has  to 
'shoo'  him  off;  show  him  a  gun  though 
and  he's  away  across  the  prairie  until 
he  gets  out  of  range,  and  then  he'll 
take  up  that  peculiar  attitude  so 
common  to  his  kind,  broadside-on 
to  one  with  head  turned  in  your 
direction,  and  no  matter  what  tricks 
one  resorts  to  to  get  a  shot  at  him, 
"Ole  Man  Coyote'  is  always  standing 
there  looking  back  out  of  range. 

Although  I  pride  myself  on  being 
both  a  good  shot  and  'wise  in  the 
ways  of  the  wild,'  I  always  had  to 
work  mighty  hard  to  get  the  coyote. 
I  was  not  alone  either;  everyone  I 
had  come  in  contact  with  had  agreed 
with  me  that  coyotes  were  too  wise 
for  anyone  outside  a  Peace  River 
Indian. 

I  would  probably  have  gone  on 
hunting  under  this  impression,  if  I 
had  not  met  one  day,  a  local  rancher 


with  what  was  then  a  new  innovation, 
some  'coyote  hounds.' 

Of  course  I  had  heard  of  the  coyote 
being  hunted  with  hounds,  but  had 
never  given  the  system  much  thought 
having  heard  so  many  old  hunters 
and  trappers  poo-poohing  the  idea 
as  some  crank's  freak  notion. 

Anyway,  upon  my  friend's  cordial 
invitation  to  jump  in  (he  was  driving 
a  buckboard)  I  clambered  in  beside 
him  prepared  more  or  less  to  see  some 
crazy  dogs  try  the  fool  stunt  of 
catching  a  coyote! 

We .  had  not  gone  far  when,  on 
rounding  a  bend  in  the  trail,  I  espied 
a  coyote  sitting  beside  a  'Buffalo 
wallow,'  about  half  a  mile  away.  My 
friend  immediately  stopped  the  rig, 
and  jumping  off  lifted  the  flap  of  a 
box-like  contrivance  covered  with 
cheese-cloth  and  ordered  the  five 
hounds,  who  had  been  loping  along- 
side, in. 

While  taking  a  route  that  would 
gradually  bring  us  within  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  of  the  coyote,  I 
enquired  as  to  the  reason  of  keeping 
the  hounds  in  the  box. 

My  friend  explained  that  as  the 
hounds  hunted  on  sight,  it  was 
obvious  that  they  should  not  see  the 
game,  unti}  within  the  killing  range 
aforementioned. 

I  dubiously  remarked  that  I  frankly 
doubted  the  ability  of  anything  on 
four  legs  ever  outrunning  a  coyote, 
much  less  killing  him. 

"All  right,  you  wait,"  he  laughed, 
"my  bunch  are  sure  bad  medicine 
for  Mister  Coyote  if  we  ever  get 
within  killing  range." 

After  taking  several  short  cuts 
through  ravines  and  coulees,  we 
pulled  up  onto  a  hill  and  sure  enough 
there  was  the  coyote,  about  four 
hundred  yards  away  to  our  right, 
just  sitting  down  taking  in  the  scen- 
ery. % 

My  friend  swinging  the  rig  round 
so  as  to  have  the  end  of  the  box  facing 
the  coyote,  threw  up  the  lid  and 
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yelling  "Coyote!",  turned  the  five 
dogs  loose. 

The  coyote,  who  up  to  this  had  not 
paid  very  much  attention  to  us  (they 
do  not  take  fright  at  any  rig  drawn 
by  horses  as  quickly  as  at  horsemen 
or  pedestrians)  suddenly  came  to  life 
with  a  start  and  streaked  out  for 
the  tall  timber  in  a  hurry;  but  the 
hounds,  to  my  great  surprise,  were 
gaining  hand  over  fist. 

After  about  two  hundred  yards  of 
straight  running  the  lead  dog  forced 
the  game  to  turn,  once-,  twice-,  and 
the  ihird  time  the  heeler  dog  shot  in 
and  a  cloud  of  dust  obscured  the  end 
from  us,  as  the  rest  of  the  hounds 
piled  on  to  the  'Old  Man  of  the 
Prairies.' 

When  we  arrived  on  the  scene  the 
coyote  was  already  dead,  with  the 
dogs  sitting  in  a  circle  around  him. . 

Upon  examining  the  carcass  I  was 
still  further  surprised  to  find  it,  out- 
side of  a  few  tufts  of  hair  missing  from 
the  tail  and  a  little  of  the  fur  spoiled 
at  the  throat  where  the  heeler  had 
taken  his  grip,  in  perfect  condition! 

After  congratulating  my  friend 
upon  the  fine  performance  of  his 
cfogs,  and  listening  to  his  story  of  how 
he,  like  myself,  had  always  taken 
coyote  with  trap  or  gun,  before  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  the  hounds,  I 
wound  up  by  purchasing  a  pair,  male 
and  female,  from  the  five  he  had  with 
him,  for  sixty  dollars  apiece. 

These  formed  the  nucleus  of  my 
present  kennel  of  twelve  hounds, 
eleven  bitches  and  one  stud  dog,  all 
well  trained  and  sure  killers,  and 
worth  around  a  thousand  dollars. 

The  coyote  hound  is  a  cross  be- 
tween a  Scotch  deerhound  and  a 
Russian  wolfhound,  the  pure  breeds 
of  either  kind  having  proved  unsatis- 
factory; the  wolfhound  will  kill  but 
he  will  not  follow  the  game  up  if  he 
happens  to  miss  it  on  the  first  or 
second  turn,  while  the  deerhound  will 
give  chase  but  will  not  attempt  to 
kill  if  the  game  snows  fight,  which 
the  coyote  will  always  do. 

The  hardest  part  of  training  is  to 
get  your  hounds  to  co-operate  proper- 
ly ;  sometimes  your  lead  dog  generally 
tie  male,. will  turn  the  game  four  or 
five  times  without  the  heeler  attempt- 


ing to  take  a  hold  of  it,  generally 
from  being  either  too  far  away  to 
the  left  or  the  right. 

Again,  the  lead  dog  will  outrun  the 
heelers  too  far  and  after  fighting 
around  with  the  game  will  come  back 
giving  the  chase  up. 

Sometimes  the  dogs  happen  on  a 
young  coyote,  and  unless  they  get 
a  flying  start  on  him  at  least  five 
hundred  yards  the  game  will  outrun 
them,  as  properly  trained  dogs  will 
seldom  follow  a  coyote  more  than  one 
mile,  except  when  followed  up  on 
horseback.  There  are  several  meth- 
ods of  hunting  the  coyote  with 
hounds. 

The  best  is  to  take  a  light  rig  and 
a  light  fast  team  and  a  good  fast 
saddle  horse ;  when  the  game  is  within 
killing  range,  turn  your  dogs  loose, 
they  being  in  the  cheesecloth  box 
of  course,  and  follow  them  up  on  your 
saddle  horse,  as  well  trained  hounds 
will  follow  the  game  for  several  miles 
if  they  are  followed  up  on  horseback. 

Taking  a  three  year  average  of  the 
amount  of  coyotes  followed  and 
killed  I  find  that  the  number  of 
'kills'  out  of  the  amount  followed  was 
eighty  per  cent;  the  other  two  per 
cent  being  always  clean  getaways,  for 
if  once  the  dogs  pull  him  down  they'll 
kill  him  for  a  certainty. 

Another  method  used  by  some  is  to 
take  the  dogs  in  a  flivver  after  the 
game  and  try  to  outrun  the  coyote 
if  possible,  before  turning  the  dogs 
loose:  I  have  tried  this  method  but 
abandoned  it  principally  because  the 
rough  prairie  to  be  crossed  (for  one 
naturally  cannot  pick  and  choose) 
tends  to  sicken  the  somewhat  delicate 
hounds,  and  also  a  coyote  is  very  sus- 
picious of  automobiles. 

Another  method  is  to  use  the  rig 
and  team  as  before  mentioned  but 
instead  of  a  saddle  horse  a  high- 
power  rifle  is  used. 

The  idea  is  to  fire  ahead  of  the 
game  after  the  dogs  are  turned  loose 
in  an  effort  to  'queer*  him  as  much 
as  possible,  by  making  him  swerve, 
etc.,  this  is  all  right  if  one  is  a  good 
judge  of  distance,  but  I  have  known 
several  fine  male  hounds  to  be  shot 
through  bad  judgment  of  distance. 

The  coyote  hound  is  a  very  quiet 
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animal  around  a  house  and  seldom 
or  never  barks.  He  is  decidedly 
a  hearty  eater  though,  and  will 
consume  about  three  times  as  much 
as  an  ordinary  dog,  but  all  things 
considered,  I  think  he  deserves  the 
extra  'grub'  in  the  amount  of  coyotes 
he  gets,  a  good  pair  should  get  easily 
two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  pelts 
in  a  season's  work. 

The  season  in  Western  Canada 
opens  about  the  first  of  November  up 
until  the  first  heavy  snow,  after 
which  the  hounds  are  at  a  heavy 
disadvantage  owing  to  their  thin 
legs  sinking  in  the  snow. 

An  old  stiff  coyote  is  easy  picking 
for  the  dogs,  but  the  young  ones  often 
outrun  them,  except  at  very  close 
ranges,  say  two  or  three  hundred 
yards. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  any 
considerable  amount  of  scrub  or 
cover  the  hound  is  practically  useless 
as  the  coyote  is  an  adept  at  losing 
himself,  and  once  the  game  gets  out 


of  the  sight  of  the  dogs  they  will 
not  hunt  for  him. 

Once  a  coyote  by  any  means 
should  whip  a  hound  that  hound  is. 
practically  useless,  as  all  the  confid- 
ence necessary  for  a  successful  killer 
to  have,  is  lost  and  the  hound  be- 
comes a  lukewarm  enthusiast  for  the 
chase. 

Coyote  hunting  with  hounds  is  a 
fine  sport  besides  being  a  very  exciting 
one  as  sometimes  the  game  will  put 
up  quite  a  fight  when  cornered, 
especially  when  chased  with  but  a 
pair  of  hounds. 

When  one  considers  that  coyote 
pelts  are  selling  around  fifteen  dollars 
each,  the  business  end  of  it  is  not  to 
be  despised  also  one  has  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  is  helping 
to  rid  the  country  of  one  of  its  great- 
est pests,  and  is  earning  the  thinks 
of  the  farmer  who  thinks  or  his 
roosts,  and  the  sheepman  who  thinks 
of  his  lambs. 


Fishing  at  Pike  Lake,  Vancouver  Island 

Norma  Dumbleton 


THERE  are  a  great  many  men 
who  would  rather  fish  than  shoot 
in  these  troublous  times.  Of 
course,  those  who  really  prefer  shoot- 
ing to  fishing  just  took  a  little  trip 
over  to  France  and  now  that  they  are 
back,  like  my  soldier-pal,  they  are 
tired  of  shooting  and  prefer  the  more 
graceful  art  of  casting,  or  the  very 
absorbing  sport  of  angling. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  call  my  sporting 
companion  by  the  simple  name  of 
'Jack'  for  safety's  sake,  because  I 
wouldn't  care  for  this  article  to  be 
the  cause  of  a  dissolution  of  side- 
kickership,  nor  would  I  care  to  have 
my  innocent  block  knocked  off.  He 
has  a  really  fine  name,  truly  an  an- 
cient one,  in  fact,  for  it  savours  of  the 
Bible,  but,  as  it  is  not  'Peter'  it  has 
positively  nothing  to  do  with  fishing. 

Most  of  our  fishing  was  done  at 
Pike  Lake,  which  is  a  small  piece  of 
water,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Highland 
District,    Vancouver    Island.  This 


little  place  is  a  highly  favoured  place 
for  law-breaking  boys  and  men,  wha 
would  shut  an  eye  while  passing  a 
tree  or  shrub  upon  which  was  tacked 
a  notice  informing  them  that  "Fish- 
ing in  This  Lake  is  Punishable  by 
Law."  When  fishing  season  first 
comes  in,  the  rocks  are  lined  with 
these  wicked  people  and  'bobs'  may 
be  seen  floating  all  around  the  edges 
of  the  Lake. 

The  first  days  we  entered  into  the 
joys  of  fishing  we  trolled,  using  a 
spoon  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  bright  only  on  one  side.  My 
father  showed  us  a  two-and-a-half 
inch  spoon  and  advised  us  to  use  it 
but  we  laughed  at  the  idea  saying 
that  a  spoon  of  that  size  employed 
where  fish  seldom  exceed  an  eleven- 
inch  limit,  would  scare  all  the  trout 
into  the  growth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  or  the  weeds  at  the  edges. 

We  used  all  manner  of  small  spoons 
but  caused  very   little  excitement 
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among  the  fish  and  only  succeeded  in 
landing  a  couple  of  sprats.  Failing 
to  tempt  the  trout  with  spoons 
-we  tried  casting;  Jack  is  rather  good 
at  casting;  but  there  were  so  many 
dead  flies  in  the  wake  that  the  fish 
did  not  worry  about  the  artificial 
ones  at  all. 

At  last  we  got  a  monstrous  spoon, 
egg-shaped,  is  the  best  way  to  des- 
cribe it  (I  do  not  know  its  inventor's 
name) ,  three  inches  long  and  bright 
on  both  sides  and  determined  to  give  it 
a  trial  since  we  had  failed  with  all 
the  other  means  at  our  disposal. 
Round  and  round  the  lake  we  went; 
it  was  early  afternoon  and  the  June 
sun  poured  upon  us  an  intensity  of 
heat  that  scorched  our  shoulders 
right  through  our  khaki  shirts — and 
not  even  a  nibble  from  a  sprat. 

After  a  while,  Jack,  who  was  row- 
ing, told  me  to  reel  in  the  line,  which 
I  was  by  no  means  loath  to  do,  and 
we  landed  in  a  small  cove  from 
whence  we  made  our  way  into  the 
forest.  Finding  a  cool,  mossy  rock, 
we  threw  ourselves  upon  it  with 
grunts  and  sighs  of  satisfaction  and 
then  commenced  to  discuss  the  lake, 
the  fish,the  big  spoon  and  my  father 
in  the  most  uncomplimentry  language. 
Also  we  began  planning  a  trip  to 
Brentwood  Bay  or  Patricia  Bay  to 
get  some  fishing.  This  last  we  said 
in  tones  of  the  utmost  sarcasm  and 
disgust. 

At  last  we  decided  to  go  home  and 
have  supper,  and  back  to  the  boat 
we  went. 

"Shall  I  put  out  the  line  just  for 
fun?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  if  you  like,"  said  Jack  care- 
lessly as  he  slackened  the  speed  of  the 
boat,  and  I  let  out  about  thirty  feet 
or  so  of  line. 

"Perhaps,  as  it  is  sunset,  the  fish 
might  — "  I  was  just  remarking  when 
"Hello!"  I  broke  off  as  I  felt  a  series 
of  spirited  tugs  at  my  line. 

"Keep  out  of  the  weeds,  Jack,  I 
think  he's  too  big  to  take  chances 
with!"  I  said  striving  to  speak  coolly, 
and  then  commenced  a  spirited  com- ' 
bat  between  the  fish  and  me.  My 
slender  rod  would  bend  nearly  double 
at  one  moment  and  the  next  instant 
would  spring  back  again  and  I  would 


cry  out  in  dismay  "Oh,  he's  gone!" 
and  contradict  my  statement  in  the 
same  breath  as  another  violent  jerk 
would  bend  the  rod  again. 

At  last  I  coaxed  him  up  to  the  boat- 
side  and  could  see  his  dark  form  still 
fighting  and  diving  under  the  water. 
Gently  I  drew  him  upward  while 
Jack  seized  the  landing-net  and 
waited  for  the  order  to  'cop'  the 
victim. 

"There — ready!"  I  cried  as  my  fish 
came  to  the  surface  with  a  blind  rush 
and  Jack  scooped  him  up  in  the  net 
and  deposited  him,  gasping  and  flop- 
ping about  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"Peach!"  said  Jack,  "He  must  be 
over  eleven  inches;" 

"Yes,  well  over."  I  said.  You  un- 
hook him." 

I  love  the  way  that  Jack  handles 
a  fish  when  he  takes  the  hook  out  of 
its  jaw;  he  does  it  in  such  a  neat, 
masterly  way  and  does  not  allow  it 
to  splash  blood  all  over  me  like  some 
fellows  have  done.  Some  men  are 
not  meant  for  sportsmen.  I  remem- 
ber going  out  salmon  fishing  in  a 
launch  with  two  fellows  one  day.  I 
landed  a  dandy  salmon,  that  proved 
to  be  more  lively  in  the  boat  than 
it  had  been  in  the  water.  Of  course, 
it  had  to  be  killed  before  we  could 
extract  the  hook  from  its  jaw.  The 
boys  each  took  a  turn  of  tapping 
it  on  the  head  with  an  iron  bar, 
but  were  so  afraid  of  hurting  the 
poor  thing's  feelings  that  they  would 
neither  of  them  hit  hard  enough 
to  quiet  Mr.  Salmon.  At  last,  I 
blush  to  relate,  the  weak  woman  in 
the  party  had  to  do  the  deed.  The 
boys  did  not  admire  her  for  it  either. 
By  the  looks  on  their  faces,  I  think 
they  must  have  put  her  down  as 
heartless  and  cold-blooded. 

Well,  to  return  to  my  neglected 
narrative.  Jack,  after  disengaging 
the  hook,  threw  the  trout  under  the 
stern  seat  and  we  gave  the  idea  of 
supper  the  'go  by.'  We  caught  three 
more  fish,  all  over  nine  inches,  and 
fell'  to  praising  my  father  and  the 
three-inch  spoon  with  great  warmth. 
Then  there  came  a  time  when  my  rod 
gave  a  tiny  jerk. 

"Bite?"  asked  Jack. 
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Yes,  quite  a  snappy  one,"  I 
answered. 

Jack  rowed  more  cautiously  and 
again  the  rod  jerked:  quite  a  healthy 
pull  that  time. 

"Row  easily,Jack,  this  is  a  cunning 
old  beast  and  I'll  bet  he's  huge — 
there  he  goes  again!"  I  said  grasp- 
ing the  rod  more  firmly,  while  my 
heart  thumped  with  expectation. 

Half-way  round  the  lake  Jack  rowed ; 
again  and  again  the  rod  jerked 
and  trembled  until  my  nerves  were 
tensioned  up  with  excitement  and  I 
felt  the  only  thing  that  mattered  in 
the  world  was  the  landing  of  that 
fish. 

At  last  Jack  grew  weary  of  the 
nerve  strain.  "Something  must  be 
wrong  with  the  hook,"  he  complained. 

"Yes,  that  fish  should  have  been 
on  long  ago.  I'll  take  a  look  at  the 
hook,"  I  said,  commencing  to  reel 
in.  And  when  I  had  reeled  up 
thirty  odd  feet  of  line,  imagine  the 
surprise  and  disgust  of  both  of  us  to 
see  a  big  sprat  absolutely  "all  in," 
dangling  pathetically  from  the  hook. 
Oh!  oh!  oh!  what  a  tragic  reality  after 
all  our  glorious  expectations  of  a  fish 
umpteen  inches  long — a  wary  old 
stager  nibbling  cautiously  at  our  hook. 

Jack  said  a  bad  word  as  he  viciously 
jerked  the  poor  little  wretch  off  the 
hook  and  threw  him  under  the  seat. 

"He'll  be  welcomed  by  the  cats," 
I  remarked  consolingly. 

Off  we  started  again,  but  after 
travelling  a  long  way  with  no  luck 


whatever,  we  decided &to  go  home; 
Jack  was  just  going  to  turn  the  boat 
round  when  my  rod  gave  such  a 
jerk  that  I  thought  I  had  caught  a 
snag.  Then  back  at  the  end  of  the 
line  a  fish  sprang  with  frantic  effort, 
high  into  the  air  and  came  down  with 
a  great  splash. 

"A  real  guy  this  time"  I  said  tri- 
umphantly as  I  began  to  reel  gently. 

"Gee!  How  the  rod  bends,"  said 
Jack. 

"The  biggest  of  all,"  I  replied. 

Who  can  describe  what  it  feels  like 
to  reel  in  a  big  fish,  who  fights  for 
every  inch  of  the  line  that  you  take, 
who  leaps  into  the  air  till  you  tremble 
for  the  power  of  endurance  of  your 
cast,  who  jerks  the  rod  till  the  tip 
bends  almost  double  and  who  never 
tires  for  one  single  instant? 

Such  was  the  behavior  of  my  fish. 
More  than  a  score  of  times  I  thought 
that  he  was  gone  and  as  many  times 
I  cried  out  exultantly  that  he  was  not. 
And  who  could  describe  the  triumph- 
ant delight  that  filled  my  whole 
being  when  at  last,  aided  by  Jack 
with  the  landing  net,  I  succeeded  in 
landing  the  prize? 

'Prize'— did  I  say?  Well,  I  should 
think  so!  Thirteen  and  a  half  inches 
long;  one  pound  in  weight!  A  mon- 
ster for  Pike  Lake!  No  wonder 
Jack  and  I  shook  hands  across  the 
gasping  victim  and  no  wonder  that 
I  didn't  care  when  I  felt  that  Jack's 
hand  was  all  slimy. 


Planting  Land  Locked  Salrn* 

Mr.  E.  T.  Cooper,  secretary  of  the  Cran- 
brook  District  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  has  sent 
the  following  interesting  little  account  ol  the 
results  of  planting  land  locked  salmon  fry 
in  a  B.C.  lake. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1915,  a  number  of 
Kamloops  trout  or  land  locked  salmon  fry, 
were  planted  in  Premier  Lake  which  is  situat- 
ed on  the  Cranbrook  Windermere  road. 
Previous  to  this  date,  no  fish  of  any  kind  were 
ever  seen  or  caught,  and  it  was  an  undisputed 
fact  that  there  were  none  whatever  in  this 
lake. 

Two  years  went  by,  and  nobody  ever 


i  in  a  British  Columbia  Lake 

\  . 

thought  of  fishing  in  Premier  Lake,  thinking 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  at  least  five  or  six 
years  before  the  fry  planted  in  there  would 
be  big  enough  to  catch. 

This  spring  a  party  who  were  spending  a 
week  end  a1j  the  lake,  thought  they  would 
try  a  few  casts  just  for  fun.  Imagine  their 
surprise  to  see  an  enormous  fish  rise  and  take 
the  fly  with  a  rush.  Being  only  armed  with 
light  trout  tackle,  they  naturally  lost  every- 
thing they  had.  Rumors  began  to  be  spread 
around  town  about  the  wonderful  fish  in 
Premier  Lake.  Naturally  nobody  believed 
them,  putting  them  down  as  more  fish  stories. 
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However,  four  local  sportsmen,  more  bold 
than  the  rest,  undertook  to  make  a  trip  lo 
Premier  Lake  to  find  out  what  was  doing. 
They  arrived  over  night,  so  as  to  get  an  early 
start  in  the  morning.  All-'  night  long  they 
could  hear  the  fish  jumping  and  they  could 
hardly  wait  for  daylight  to  come,  to  get  out 
on  the  lake.  Daylight  did,  however,  come  at 
last,  and  off  they  went.  A.  short  distance 
from  shore,  they  started  to  let  out  a  troll; 
no  more  than  forty  feet  of  line  was  out  when 
"bang"  something  doing.    Everybody  made 


a  grab  for  the  rod,  and  everybody  offered 
suggestions  as  to  what  to  do;  the  treatment 
however,  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Salmon,  for  with  a  grand  rush  he  broke  the 
line  and  was  gone.  A  prayer  was  offered  and 
out  went  another  troll;  not  very  long  to  wait 
when  "zing"  went  the  reel  again;  ye  gods  wnat 
sport;  a  grand  rush  taking  a  hundred  feet  of 
line  before  he  can  be  checked,  a  mighty  leap 
clear  of  the  water  a  good  five  feet,  his  back 
arched,  and  sides  glistening  in  the  sun;  an- 
other rush  causing  the  line  to  sing  through  the 
water,  and  he  leaps  again;  another  rush  and 
another  leap,  then  down  he  goes;  down,  down, 
down,  would  he  never  stop?  Yes  the  strain 
on  him  is  telling  and  he  is  gradually  being 
coaxed  up;  great  bubbles  break  on  top  of  the 
water  released  from  his  lungs;  up  he  comes, 
and  right  up  to  the  boat,  when  off  he  goes 
again;  'tis  the  last  grand  effort  for  this  time 
he  comes  to  the  gaff,  and  into  the  boat.  Out 
comes  the  scales,  thirteen  and  a  half  pounds. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  a  fish  can  grow  to  such 
a  size  in  less  than  three  years?  Awful  hard 
to  believe,  but  behold  the  proof.  Three  more 
were  landed  during  the  day,  when  the  con- 
quering heroes  started  for  town  to  spread  the 
news. 

Several  good  catches  have  been  made  in 
(his  lake  since,  the  fish  averaging  between 
&  and  143^  pounds. 

The  Cranbrook  District  Rod  &  Gun  Club 
through  the  help  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, are  this  year  planting  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thousand  fry  in  various  lakes  in  the 
district  similar  to  Premier  Lake,  and  if  the 
same  success  is  met  with  as  with  those  planted 
in  Premier  Lake,  the  Cranbrook  District  will 
be  as  noted  for  its  salmon  fishing,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time  for  its  wonderful  trout  fish- 
ing. , 


"Some  Trip" 

Freeman  Tupper 


SOME  six  or.  seven  months 
before  '  the  hunting  season 
opened,  Roy  and  Bailey  planned 
a  moose-hunting  trip,  and  as  a  seed 
that  is  planted  grows  to  a  beautiful 
tree  in  the  fulness  of  its  time,  so  did 
the   idea  of  hunting  expand  into  a 


beautiful  dream  of  camp-fires,  and 
hunting  life  in  general. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
state  (to  say  the  least)  that  the  clerks 
in  "His  Majesty's  Mail  Service" 
were  required  to  work  over  time  as  a 
result  of  their  planning,   but  the 
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increase  in  the  amount  of  mail  that 
Roy  exchanged  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Jack — ,  was  quite  evident.  Jack 
always  accompanied  them  on  their 
annual  trips,  and  of  course,  he  was 
advised  on  every  new  detail,  and 
OK'd  every  scheme. 

As  the  summer  months  went  by, 
and  the  cool  of  the  evenings  pro- 
claimed the  first  edge  of  fall,  Roy 
and  Bailey  began  to  count  off  the 
passing  days  much  the  same  as  a 
small  boy  keeps  tab  on  days,  hours, 
etc.,  to  the  end  of  school. 

They  were  ardent  believers  in 
preparedness,  so  when  the  hunting 
season  finally  opened,  Roy  had  every 
match  in  its  proper  place,  a^xd  they 
were  all  on  the  "qui  vive"  for  the 
pistol  shot." 

Jack  arrived  on  Saturday.  An  ox 
team  was  engaged  to  tote  their 
canoe  and  dunnage  and  was  to  start 
early  Monday  morning  for  Long 
Lake.  0.  Harlow,  a  friend  of  theirs, 
was  to  go  also  as  guide  and  caller. 
Sometime  on  Sunday,  Harlow  inform- 
ed them  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
leave  before  Thursday.  That  in 
itself  seems  only  a  trivial  thing,  yet 
had  it  not  been  for  that  very  instance 
this  account  would  never  have  been 
written.  Well  to  proceed.  Roy  and 
Bailey  did  not  see  why  they  should 
wait  until  Tuesday,  so  they  agreed  to 
go  along  with  the  ox  team  Monday 
morning  as  per  arrangement,  while 
Jack,  it  was  decided,  would  wait  and 
come  along  with  Harlow  on  Tuesday. 

If  Arthur  B.  Reeve  could  devise 
some  delicate  instrument  to  detect 
the  ardour  of  a  man's  hunting  in- 
stinct, I  think  Jack's  would  have 
fallen  a  little  short  of  Roy's  and 
Bailey's  in  this  instance  at  all  events. 
However,  we  shall  soon  see  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Biblical  statement  that 
"The  last  shall  be  first",  etc. 

When  the  grey  dawn  appeared  on 
Monday  morning,  and  the  stars 
faded  one  by  one  according  to  their 
brilliancy,  Roy  and  Bailey  were  well 
on  the  road  to  Long  Lake.  The  ox 
team  creaked  and  lurched  over  the 
rough,  rocky  tote  road  as  it  plodded 
along,  and  soon  a  hot  fall  sun  was 
pouring  down  upon  them  out  of  a 
cloudless  sky.    Had  they  been  going 


to  the  "office"  as  usual,  clad  in  thii 
summer  wear,  any  movement  would 
have  been  an  effort,  but  to  go  hunting 
clad  in  heavy  woollens,  well,  as  far  as 
I  know  no  word  of  protest  can  be 
truthfully  recorded. 

After  they  had  journeyed  some 
seven  or  eight  miles,  and  had  branched 
off  on  the  Long  Lake  road  (a  road 
by  the  way  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
been  over  before)  the  god  of  mis- 
fortune visited  them  for  the  first 
time.  As  they  were  passing  over 
an  old  cross-way,  the  rotten  poles 
gave  way  and  the  oxen  fell  through, 
nearly  breaking  their  necks.  In  order 
to  get  out  of  their  difficulty,  they 
were  obliged  to  cut  away  the  old 
stringers,  and  remove  the  entire 
structure  of  rotten  wood.  During  the 
next  few  hours  they  encountered 
several  more  of  such  cross-ways,  and 
in  every  instance  they  had  to  throw 
aside  the  old  poles,  or  cut  a  road 
around.  During  these  delays  which 
were  a  bit  annoying,  Bailey  con- 
tracted a  severe  pain,  caused  no 
doubt,  from  over  exertion  and  drink- 
ing too  much  water.  This  was  all 
to  the  bad,  since  Bailey  could  no 
longer  help.  It  was  only  because 
the  team  was  very  slow  that  he 
managed  to  keep  up  at  all. 

Presently  they  came  to  an  old 
camp.  Roy's  spirits  went  skyward 
and  he  exclaimed  "Boys  we're  here  at 
last.  Harlow  told  me  about  the 
camp  and  said  the  lake  was  just 
around  the  turn.  Hurrah!"  They 
approached  the  turn  with  eager  faces 
and  glad  hearts,  expecting  to  see  the 
broad  expanse  of  Long  Lake.  The 
teamster  whipped  up  his  tired  team  a 
bit,  and  glad  to  think  the  journey 
was  over,  began  to  whistle.  Bailey 
threw  away  his  cane  and  said  "he 
was  ever  so  much  better,"  but  alas 
when  they  came  around  the  said  turn 
instead  of  seeing  the  much-looked  for 
lake,  they  were  confronted  with 
another  rotten  cross-way.  The  fact 
was  this  was  only  a  feeding  camp  some 
five  or  six  miles  from  the  lake. 

The  teamster  stopped  whistling, 
Bailey  crawled  on  the  load  and 
covered  himself  over  with  a  quilt,  and 
Roy,  the  faithful  optimist,  said,  "it 
must  be  the  next  turn."  However, 
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as  they  plodded  along  and  turn 
after  turn  failed  to  reveal  the  lake, 
even  Roy's  spirits  hovered  around 
zero.  That  five  miles  seemed  like 
twenty  to  them.  Finally  an  hour 
after  sun-down  they  arrived  at  an- 
other camp,  and  just  beyond  the 
lake  showed  with  its  pink  hues, 
distinct  in  the  twilight.  They  pitch- 
ed their  tent,  ate  a  hurried  supper, 
and  "turned  in,"  too  tired  to  smoke. 

The  next  morning  dawned  cool 
and  calm.  The  teamster  sjtarted  for 
home  at  daylight.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning  to  call,  but  Roy  and  Bailey 
sat  around  all  day  not  wanting  to 
spoil  any  chances  before  Jack  and 
Harlow  arrived.  All  through  the 
hot  afternoon  they  sat  around  and 
watched  the  road  for  their  friends, 
but  they  watched  in  vain.  At  twi- 
light as  they  sat  in  their  tent,  and 
looked  out  on  the  lake,  watching  the 
different  colors  reflecting  from  a  pink 
and  golden  sky,  wondering  what  had 
delayed  their  friends,  Jack  and  Har- 
low were  home  relating  to  a  verandah 
full  of  eager  listeners,  a  very  remark- 
able moose  story.  The  two  had  left 
home  Tuesday  morning  as  planned. 
Just  outside  the  village  limits  the 
tote  road  ran  close  to  a  number  of 
small  bogs.  As  it  was  a  fine  cool 
morning,  Harlow  said  "when  we  get 
to  the  first  little  bog  ahead,  I  am 
going  to  sound  the  call."  Jack  was 
not  particularly  interested;  in  fact 
he  was  keen  on  keeping  on.  How- 
ever, they  walked  out  on  the  bog  a 
little  and  Harlow  called.  Before  one 
could  say  "boo"  a  big  bull  moose  step- 
ped out  on  the  bog,  and  started  on  a 
trot  toward  them.  Neither  rifle  was 
loaded,  and  both  were  in  cases. 
Never  since  the  night  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  there  such 
mad  haste.  But  you  know  there 
are  all  kinds  of  moose;  wise  ones, 
foolish  ones,  and  curious  ones.  This 
was  one  of  the  foolish  ones.  Jack 
snapped  seven  times  before  he  real- 
ized the  gun  was  not  loaded.  Then 
he  loaded  up  and  shot  him.  Dinner 
time  saw  them  back  home  again, 
moose  and  all.  To  further  these 
unexpected  events,  both  Jack  and 
Harlow  were  called  suddenly  away 
on   important    business.    So,  they 
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hired  a  young  chap  to  go  to  Long 
Lake  and  tell  Roy  and  Bailey  what 
had  happened,  and  for  them  to  act 
accordingly.  The  god  of  misfortune 
was  still  in  the  running.  The  young 
man  in  question  never  got  within 
ten  miles  of  Long  Lake. 

Wednesday  morning  was  another 
ideal  morning  for  moose  hunters, 
frosty  and  calm,  just  the  kind  of 
morning  Roy  and  Bailey  had  been 
dreaming  about  all  through  the  sum- 
mer evenings.  By  tin's  time  they 
were  nearly  crazy  with  inaction. 
They  wanted  to  call,  to  still  hunt,  to 
do  something,  yet  neither  one  claimed 
to  be  callers,  and  they  did  not  want 
to  spoil  further  chances  by  still 
hunting  before  their  friends  came,  so 
they  sat  around  all  through  the  hot 
sunny  hours  o*f  another  day.  As 
the  day  wore  on  and  their  friends 
did  not  appear,  a  suspicion  began  to 
grow  in  Roy's  mind  that  something 
was  wrong  in  Denmark,  so  to  speak.. 

After  supper  was  over  they  talked 
the  matter  over,  pro  and  con,  viewing 
the  matter  from  every  angle,  but 
could  come  to  no  satisfactory  con- 
clusion whatever.  They  were  indeed 
in  a  quandary.  It  was  true  they 
could  get  home  by  canoe  through  a 
system  of  lakes  and  streams,  but  if 
they  left  too  soon  their  friends 
might  come  and  be  stranded  without 
food.  On  the  other  hand  if  they 
stayed  too  long  they  would  be  unable 
to  get  home  by  Saturday.  However, 
to  make  sure  they  stayed  over  Thurs- 
day, spending  the  day  hunting,  and 
chasing  loons  on  a  peaceful  lake. 

They  retired  early  Thursday  even- 
ing, their  minds  made  up  to  make  an 
early  start  for  home  on  the  morrow. 
Sometime  in  the  night,  after  the  fire 
had  died  down  to  only  a  few  red 
coals,  and  the  hunters  were  bundled 
warmly  in  their  quilts,  far  away  in 
their  dreams,  fate  again  hovered 
about  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
a  big  bull  moose  sauntered  by  their  . 
tent,  giving  the  sleepers  a  half- 
frightened,  half-curious  glance  as  he 
passed,  leaving  his  big  foot-print  in 
the  ashes. 

Roy  discovered  the  track  in  the 
morning  and  all  the  hunting  ardor 
which  had  waned  during  the  week 
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owing  to  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
sprang  into  life  again.  It  was  a  good 
day  to  still  hunt,  which  made  it 
doubly  hard  to  leave  just  at  the  time 
when  game  seemed  to  be  hovering 
about,  but  they  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  An  hour  later  saw  them 
pushing  away  from  the  shore  with  a 
very  heavily  loaded  canoe.  They  talk- 
ed little,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
besides  it  looked  like  rain.  They 
paddled  over  Long  Lake  to  the 
brook;  through  the  brook,  a  narrow 
crooked  affair,  to  Eagle  Lake;  across 
Eagle  Lake  to  the  dam,  where  they 
hatl  dinner. 

As  Eagle  lake  brook  was  impassable 
to  a  canoe  owing  to  its  rocky  nature, 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  to  the 
Liverpool  river,  a  mile  distant.  This 
was  no  easy  task  as  they  had  all 
their  friends'  dunnage  as  well  as 
their  own. 

After  dinner  they  started  with 
their  first  loads.  Roy  carried  his 
rifle,  but  Bailey  left  his  until  next 
time.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
river  Roy  thought  it  unnecessary^ 
carry  his  rifle  back  and  forth,?  so 
stood  it  by  a  tree.  Meantime  rain 
was  falling  merrily.  About  midway 
back  to  the  lake  a  fierce,  intense 
bellow  rent  the  air  which  froze  Roy 
and  Bailey  in  their  tracks.  This 
mad  bellow  was  repeated.  They 
had  never  heard  anything  like  it 
before  in  their  lives,  and  it  made  their 
blood  run  cold  for  it  was  the  mad 
challenge  of  an  angry  bull  moose  to 
all  moose  in  particular,  and  to  the 
world  in  general. 

When  the  boys  saw  the  big  animal 
pawing  and  raving  about  not  over 
seventy  feet  from  the  trail,  they 
sprang  into  action  like  an  automatic. 
Bailey  started  for  Eagle  Lake  as  fast 
as  his  short  legs  could  carry  him,  and 
Roy  was  beating  all  world's  records 
in  his  flight  to  the  river  for  his  rifle.  I 
think  the  memory  of  what  they  had 
just  heard  lent  a  little  speed  to  their 
flying  feet.  They  may  doubt  this 
if  they  read  it,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
anyway.  Well  the  outcome  of  all 
this  mad  haste  was  what  you  probably 
will  guess  before  you  read  further,  a 
clear  case  of  "Old  Mother  Hubbard." 


When  they  got  back  the  woods  was 
bare.  The  bull  moose  had  gone  to 
parts  unknown. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
the  hunters  kept  their  rifles  close  at 
hand,  until  all  their  dunnage  was 
moved  to  the  river.  By  the  time 
they  got  their  tent  pitched  it  was 
dusk,  and  the  rain  developed  into  a 
downpour.  They  pitched  their  tent 
in  a  hurry  and  had  the  extreme  mis- 
fortune to  pitch  it  in  a  low  place. 
Sometime  in  the  night  Roy  had  a 
vague  notion  that  his  foot  was  in  the 
water,  but  by  moving  it  a  little  he 
was  content  to  believe  it  a  dream. 
After  a  little  more  time  and  a  little 
more  tide,  Roy  waited  for  no  man 
and  sprang  to  his  feet.  Dreams  were 
realities  now,  he  had  been  lying  in  the 
water.  He  aroused  Bailey,  who  was 
sleeping  on  a  little  higher  ground, 
and  with  the  aid  of  lighted  matches, 
they  viewed  their  surroundings.  As 
far  as  eye  could  reach  they  could  see 
nothing  but  water,  which  was  rising 
they  noticed  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
tide.  The  heavy  wind  blowing  up 
the  still  water  had  backed-up  the 
water,  and  together  with  the  heavy 
rain,  had  caused  the  river  to  overflow 
its  banks.  They  lit  their  lantern  and 
secured  their  canoe.  High  land  was 
too  far  away  to  move  all  their  dunnage 
so  they  had  to  slop  around  in  the 
water  until  daylight,  by  which  time 
the  water  was  up  to  their  knees.  •* 

At  daylight  they  packed  their 
water  soaked  dunnage  in  the  canoe 
and  proceeded  down  the  river.  All 
day  long  they  buffeted  the  head 
winds  in  the  still  waters,  and  struggled 
with  an  obstinate  canoe  in  the  falls 
where  the  water  ran  white,  and  the 
roar  was  deafening.  All  the  while 
the  rain  was  falling  like  an  equinoc- 
tial three  years  overdue.  About 
five  o'clock  they  arrived  home 
tired,  wet,  disgusted,  hungry,  and 
anything  else  you  can  think  of,  jolly 
well  sure  they  did  not  want  to  go 
hunting  again  for  awhile  at  any 
rate. 

Indeed,  Roy  was  so  disgusted 
with  the  whole  affair  that  for  two 
months  his  wife  could  not  even  get 
him  to  set  a  mouse-trap. 


Approaching  Fairy  Lake,  Lake  of  Bays 


THE  LAKE  OF  BAYS 

We  run  with  rushing  streams  that  toss  and 
spume,  , 
We  speed  or  dream  upon  the  open  meres; 
The  pine-woods  fold  us  in  their  pungent  gloom 

The  thunder  of  wild  water  fills  our  ears; 
The  savage  vigour  of  the  forest  creeps 
Into  our  veins,  and  laughs  upon  our  lips; 
The  warm  blood  kindles  from  forgotten 
deeps, 

And  surges  tingling  to  the  finger-tips. 


THERE  never  was  a  region  better  designed 
for  vacation  purposes  than  "The  Lake 
of  Bays"— "The  Highlands  of  Ontaro," 
reached  through  the  town  of  Huntsville,  145 
miles  north  of  the  City  of  Toronto.  The 
whole  territory  is  one  great  mass  of  lakes, 
streams  and  forests.  And  you  will  be  amazed 
at  the  extent  of  the  lakes,  which  appear  so 
small  on  the  map.  You  had  perhaps  expected 
to  see  some  charming  miniatures  such  as 
Windermere,  Como  or  Maggiore,  through 
which  a  tiny  vessel  would  travel  fretfully. 
But  any  of  these  Canadian  lakes  will  supply 
you  with  new  outings  each  day  for  a  whole 
season. 

The  multitude  of  islands  and  the  diversified 
shoreline  cause  you  to  wonder  how  the  cap- 
tains of  the  steamships  find  x  their  way. 
Indeed,  these  lakes  are  a  veritable  maze,  a 


watery  labyrinth,  the  haunt  of  novel  illus- 
tions  and  evasions.  Against  the  steep 
woodlands  nestle  pretty  cottages,  hotels  and 
summer  villas.  Nearly  all  these  charming 
summer  homes  harmonize  with  their  sur- 
roundings of  wistful  and  brooding,  woods. 

The  Lake  of  Bays  is  one  of  the  jewels 
in  this  great  chain  of  lakes  and  i§  indeed  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  stretches  of  water  to 
be  found  in  any  country.  Perfumed  breezes 
blow  across  the  lake  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  You  may  bathe  in  its  cool 
waters,  take  boating  excursions  to'  the  various 
points  along  its  shore  line,  enjoy  your  golf 
on  picturesque  links,  and  catch  fine  bass  and 
trout. 

The  name  "Lake  of  Bays"  has  been  well 
chosen — the  innumerable  bays  afford  a 
constant  delight  and  surprise.    To  the  broad 
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stretch  of  lake  succeeds  the  sudden  inlet — the 
sheltered  haven,  where  one  may  pluck  the 
growing  things  on  the  shore,  the  tender  green 
which  comes  down  to  the  water's  edge,  cool 
and  sweet  in  the  height  of  midsummer. 

Speckled  trout,  salmon  trout  and  black 
bass  are  plentiful  in  Lake  of  Bays,  while 
salmon  trout  and  speckled  trout  are  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  surrounding  lakes  and  rivers. 


There  is  absolute  immunity  from  hay  fever 
in  this  region.  Being  situatecf  at  an  altitude 
of  more  than  1,000  feet  above  sea  level  the 
air  is  found  to  be  most  invigorating  and  pure, 
and  its  efficacy  is  pronounced. 

There  are  many  hotels  in  the  district, 
including  those  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  most 
fastidious,  while  others  cater  to  the  wants-  of 
the  more  modest. 


(OP 


AN  EL  DORADO  OF  UNDEVELOPED  NATURAL 

RESOURSES 

H.  W.  Parsons 


THE  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
Canada  is  about  to  embark  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  development,  reconstruction 
and  expansion  which  may  be  summed  up  as — 
advancement. 

Four  years  of  necessary,  quiescence  along 
these  lines  will  undoubtedly  give  place  to 
activity. 

It  is  but  a  natural  sequence — except  in 
those  countries  where  exhaustion  will  retard 
progress  to  any  extent  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Our  young  country,  a  vigorous  stripling  com- 
pared to  those  whose  histories  cover  many 
centuries,  emerges  from  a  world  war  with 
energies  unimpared,  wearing  a  glorious  crown 
earned  by  the  brave  lads  on  the  fields  of 
Flanders,  and  requiring  no  period  for  recupera- 
tion before  engaging  with  undimished  powers 
in  a  campaign  of  advancement  ever  towards 
peace  and  prosperity. 

We  have  within  our  gates  vast  unused 
material  known  and  undiscovered,  mineral 
wealth,  water  power,  agricultural  lands,  fish- 
eries and  forests  and  places  too  of  hidden 
wealth  almost  inaccessible  for  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities. 

It  may  be  soid,  the  prospector  tra\els  ever 
in  general  directions  West  and  North  for  it  is 
towards  the  Frigid  Zone  the  "Terra-incog- 
nito"— that  the  seorets  of  nature  lie  yet 
undiscovered. 

There  is  no  better  hunting  ground,  variety 
and  number  considered,  than  Northern  On- 
tario, for  it  is  here  the  "big"  game  hunter  has  a 
great  selection — owing  to  the  huge  extent 
of  the  country  and  its  inaccessability  it  is  more 
or  less  a  sanctuary.  The  "evergreen''  bush 
runs  up  to  within  some  50  miles  of  the  Bay, 
this  strip  known  as  the  "barren  lands"  has 
little  covering  except  some  scrub. 

Trapping  fifteen  miles  north  of  Cochrane 


offers  a  fair  return.  Catches  have  been  made 
which  for  variety  and  quality  are  hard  to 
beat.  Timber  wolf  (scarce),  mink,  marten, 
beaver,  fisher,  cat,  fox,  lynx,  skunk,  weasel, 
rat,  ha\  e  all  been  secured  by  one  trapper,  and 
at  the  remunerative  price  of  recent  years  a 
good  income  was  assured  considering  the  high 
quality  of  the  furs  our  North  county 
produces. 

I  have  met  moose  and  black  bear  on  the 
roads,  getting  within  a  few  rods  before  they 
"took  to  the  woods." 

The  possibilities  for  food  production  within 
the  Arctic  circle  have  recently  been  vouched 
for  by  the  well-known  explorer  Stefansson. 
Better  known  but  not  generally  known  is  ' 
that  part  of  Canada  north  of  the  4  50th 
degree.  In  the  region  of  James  Bay  within 
150  miles  of  railway  communication  lies  an 
Eldorado  indeed  practically  unheeded,  yet 
within  its  environment  containing  fabulous 
mineral  wealth.  Deposits  of  millions  of 
tons  of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Belcher  Islands  and  gypsum,  lignite  and  other 
valuable  minerals  await  development. 

The  "frozen"  idea  in  the  minds  of  many 
would  be  dissipated  by  a  visit  to  this  wonder- 
ful bay  between  May  and  October.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  during  the  growing-season  frosts  do 
not  occur  as  they  do  hundreds  of  miles  further 
south.  Here  wild  life  revels:  bird  and  beast 
and  fish  are  here  in  quantities  in  and  around 
"the  deep  blue  sea  within  a  glorious  bay." 

A  wondrous  sea-side  playground  lies  within 
650  miles  of  Ontario's  largest  city — a  day's 
run. 

Approximately  the  gap  existing  between 
James  Bay  and  the  nearest  railway  at  Coch- 
rane is  160  miles.  Within  this  space  are  rivers, 
rapids  and  waterfalls,  the  land  sloping  to 
the  bay  more  after  the  first  100  miles  of  bush 
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which  is  composed  chiefly  of  spruce  and  Jack 
Pine. 

Here  then  we  have  water  power,  pulp  wood 
for  paper  making  in  huge  quantities  and  an 
immense  acreage  suitable  for  farming,  as  a 
large  portion  is  embraced  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "Clay  Belt."  * 

Minerals,  fish,  fur  and  forest  products  exist- 
ing in  plentitude,  agricultural  products  as- 


PEERLESS 

THE  lover  of  Nature  has  to  search 
farther  and  farther  for  the  unspoiled  wild- 
erness as  the  years  go  by.  Every  year 
miles  and  miles  of  the  "forest  prim- 
eval" are  being  sacrificed  to  the  onward 
march  of  civilization.  Areas  that  would 
put  to  blush  a  kingdom's  fee  are  every  year 
sacrificed  to  the  lumberman's  greed.  Soon 


A  24-lb.  lake  trout  caught  in  Lake  Tima"gami 


the  majority  of  the  great  Northland's  forest 
playgrounds  will  be  things  of  the  past,  and  the 
sportsman  and  the  wilderness  lover  will  have 
to  go  farther  afield  to  find  the  unbroken 
haunts  of  their  finned,  feathered  and  furred 
friends. 

Resting  in  the  midst  of  the  green  wilder- 
ness of  the  Government  Timagami  Forest 
Reserve  (50  miles  by  60  miles)  300  miles  north 
of  the  City  of  Toronto,  like  some  gigantic 


sured,  and  a  .health  and  summer  resort 
unrivalled  within  this  province  of  Ontario- 
awaiting  only  railway  facilities  over  a  dis- 
tance of  160  miles,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  ex- 
tension of  the  T.  &  N.O.  Railway  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  programme  of  development 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  ?arried 
on  in  the  near  future. 


TIMAGAMI 

» 

octopus  with  its  innumerable  legs  and  arms 
and  feelers  stretching  out  in  every  direction 
into  this  wonderland  of  evergreen  hills,  lies 
Lake  Timagami. 

Here  you  must  come,  if  you  really  wish 
to  enjoy  Nature.  Here  are  no  conventional 
settlers'  clearings.  Here  are  no  sawmills 
sending  out  trails  of  black  smoke,  and  moun- 
tains of  bark  and  sawdust,  to  poison  the  clear 
air,  and  pollute  the  crystal  waters. 

Half  a  mile  after  leaving  the  "fire-horse" 
at  Timagami  station  you  are  in  the  bosom 
of  the  unbroken  forest,  surrounded  by  slopes 
of  pine  and  balsam  and  fir,  and  lost  in  the 
labryinth  of  islands  and  inlets  and  channels, 
stretching  for  interminable  distances  north 
and  south  and  east  and  west. 

Imagine  this  lake  with  its  1,600  islands  and 
islets!  There  are  1,259  islands  surveyed  and 
marked  on  the  government  map,  ready  for 
leasing  to  the  prospective  cottager.  Visiting 
four  islands  each  day  and  remaining  forty 
days  each  year  it  would  take  you  ten  years  to 
merely  pay  each  one  a  flying  visit. 

Think  of  Timagami  with  its  3,000  miles  of 
shore  line!  If  you  paddled  around  it  once  to 
explore  its  beauties  you  would  have  a  canoe 
trip  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  and  on  some 
200  miles  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

No  wonder  that  Cy  Warman,  after  being 
caught  and  held  along  with  a  dozen  charmed 
and  delighted  Chicago  newspapermen,  authors 
and  poets  in  these  Timagami  north  woods, 
came  out  singing: 

''Crystal  Timagami,  Wasacsinagama! 

Low  waves  that  beat  on  thy  shadowy  shore, 
North  of  the  Nipissing,  up  the  Temiskaming^ 

We  will  come  back  and  sing  you  encore; 
Back  to  the  wilds  again,  show  me  the  way, 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  a  day. 
"Wondrous  Timagami,  Wasacsinagama! 

.Swift  running  rivers  and  skies  that  are  blue,. 
Out  on  the  deep  again,  rock  me  to  sleep  again* 

Rock  me  to  sleep  in  my  birch  bark  canoe; 
Back  to  the  wilds  again,  show  me  the  way, 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  a  day." 


We  Were  Seven 

Bill  Riverside 


OUR  party  consisted  of  seven,  class  A. 
Seven  is  supposed  to  be  a  lucky  number. 
None  of  us  had  ever  shot  a  gun  off  or 
seen  a  deer.    The  call  of  the  wild  was  the 
incentive,  coupled  with  the  food  shortage 
and  a  need  of  outdoor  exercise. 

We  had  a,  well  thought  out  plan  of  cam- 
paign and  knew  just  where  we  were  going. 
A  friend  of  ours  who  had  been  in  the  Parry 
Sound  district  last  year  posted  us  fully  on 
what  to  do.  He  was  a  man  of  experience  and 
reliability  and  he  assured  us  that  if  we  were  to 
have  the  full  measure  of  succ  ess  and  pleasure 
we  desired  we  must  not  specialize.  We  must 
set  our  minds  on  capturing  and  killing  every- 
thing that  swam,  climbed,  trotted,  walked, 
galloped  or  crawled,  in  fact  everything  that 
wore  feathers,  fur,  hair,  horns  or  quills. 

To  accomplish  this  successfully  we  must 
have  an  abundance  of  dogs — collies  for  coon 
and  ground  hog,  Airedales  for  skunk  and  wild 
cats,  spaniels  for  grouse,  retrievers  for  beaver, 
whippets  for  weasel,  bull  dogs  and  terriers 
for  bear,  and  miscellaneous  breeds  for  general 
purposes,  but  no  hounds  as  they  make  too 
much  noise,  which  has  the  effect  of  frightening 
things  away . 

It  happened  that  big  Bob  Allen,  the  leading 
spirit  of  our  party,  had  three  dogs,  two 
terriers  and  one  coach  dog.  So  it  behooved 
the  rest  of  us  to  procure  the  remainder  of  the 
canine  contingent.  We  advertised,  not  for 
any  particular  kind,  but  just  for  dogs,  and  the 
next  day  we  were  confronted  with  a  glutted 
market.  We  bought  three  fox  terriers,  two 
Airedales,  one  whippet,  two  greyhounds,  one 
bull  terrier  and  several  of  unknown  breed. 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  secure  a  very  fine 
sp&imen  of  English  bulldog.  The  owner  told 
me  he  was  fairly  good  on  bear  but  specialized 
on  porcupine.  He  called  him  John  Bull  and 
the  dog  looked  the  part.  He  had  lost  an  eye 
in  a  fight  and  I  understand  his  opponent  lost 
his  life.  John  Bull's  countenance  was  some- 
what foreboding.  In  fact  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  fallen  on  his  nose  out  of  a  seven  storey 
window.  He  appeared  slow  of  action  but 
bad  the  earmarks  of  a  forceful  character. 

When  the  day  arrived  for  our  departure 
we  had  twenty-three  dogs  in  all  and  it  cost  us 
seventy-six  dollars  to  ship  them  to  a  little 
station  in  Parry  Sound  where  we  were  going 
to  get  off,  and  later  on,  seventeen  dollars  for 


damage  done  to  a  man's  leg  who  wantonly 
wended  his  way  through  the  express  car 
without  a  club,  also  eight  dollars  for  a  pair 
of  pants  to  the  station  agent  who  inadvertently 
neglected  to  climb  a  telegraph  pole  when  he 
saw  us  detraining  the  dogs. 

We  engaged  a  settler  to  convey  our  outfit 
from  the  station  to  our  camp,  "an  old  deserted 
lumber  shanty  several  miles  over  a  very 
rough  road  into  the  wilderness.  We  had  a 
sketch  of  the  camp  and  surrounding  dis^ict 
which  was  just  like  a  war  map,  it  showed 
everything  except  what  we  wanted  to  know. 

The  load  was  very  heavy  and  after  going  a 
few  miles  the  settler  struck  for  more  money 
and  we  had  to  pay  an  excess  of  ten  dollars. 
The  creaking  old  wagon  gave  us  much  pause 
lest  it  shduld  break  down  under  the  burden 
of  provisions,  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  and 
seventeen  guns  with  ammunition  enough  to 
supply  two  battalions  of  infantry  in  a  frontal 
attack.  Oh  yes,  and  we  had  a  keg  of  powrder 
for  reloading  shells  and  five  gallons  of  two 
per  cent,  lemonade  for  reloading  pilgrims. 
We  found  the  dogs  very  troublesome  on  our 
way  in  and  decided  to  put  three  of  the  worst 
offenders  in  the  wagon,  leaving  three  for  each 
man  to  lead,  except  myself.  It  was  decided 
that  John  Bull  was  all  I  could  be  expected  to 
manage,  and  we  had  to  keep  a  reasonable 
distance  apart  to  avoid  open  .conflict.  Had 
it  not  been  that  John  Bull  was  sjow  to  anger 
we  should  have  had  many  sanguinary  engage- 
ments on  our  way  in.  After  WKiy  trials  and 
anxious  moments  we  arrived  at  our  cabin  just 
as  the  sun  was  setting  in  a  glow  of  amethyst 
far  away  over  the  wooded  hills  tops.  We 
were  weary  and  heavy-laden  yet  light  of 
heart,  a  veritable  band  of  Robinson  Crusoes, 
lacking  a  Friday. 

I  was  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  dogs 
while  the  rest  put  the  house  in  order.  They 
gave  me  trouble  from  the  start.  I  tied  them 
here  and  there  to  the  many  trees  that  sur- 
rounded the  cabin  and  when  my  task  was 
about  finished  I  was  bitten  on  the  leg  by 
Bob  Allen's  bull  terrier.  He  was  a  nasty 
brute  and  wanted  to  bite  everything  in  sight. 
We  called  him  Kaiser.  I  was  the  first  casu- 
alty and  Dr.  Glendon  cauterized  the  wound. 
By  the  way,  we  had  two  doctors  in  our  party 
and  it  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to  need  more, 
not  to  mention  an  undertaker. 
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The  next  morning  we  rose  early  and  as  I 
was  invalided  it  was  arranged  that  I  should 
remain  in  camp  while  the  others  went  on 
reconnoitering  trips  in  different  directions, 
taking  one  Airedale  with  them  to  try  out. 

During  the  forenoon,  while  they  were  all 
away  I  turned  the  dogs  loose  for  exercise 
and  for  a  time  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it  im- 
mensely, until  Kaiser  disputed  the  right  of 
way  with  John  Bull,  which  led  to  hostilities, 
and  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  whole 
twenty-two  dogs  were  engaged  in  it.  The 
fight  looked  like  a  great  moving  brush  pile 
and  what  to  do  I  knew  not.  First  I  tried 
throwing  buckets  of  water  on  them,  which 
only  seemed  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  their  mad 
impetuousity.  They  fought  on  with  such 
ungovernable  rage  that  I  concluded  death 
t©  all  must  be  the  end  of  the  fight.  I  could 
see  John  Bull's  tail  sticking  out  of  the  ani- 
mated heap  and  he  seemed  to  be  just  eating 
the  others  up  raw.  I  then  tried  taking  one  at 
a  time  by  the  tail  and  throwing  them  back  of 
the  firing  line,  but  no  sooner  was  this  done 
than  they  would  leap  back  into  the  fray  with 
renewed  vigor.  They  seemed  to  be  possessed 
of  the  very  devil.  "The  angry  blasts  of  hell 
*  with  restless  fury  drove  the  spirits  on." 
What  could  I  do?  Every  effort  I  made  seem- 
ed only  to  intensify  the  carnage.  As  a 
tinal  stroke  I  decided  to  carry  one  at  a  time 
and  chain  them  to  the  nearby  trees.  By 
the  time  I  had  two  safely  tied  up  peace  had 
been  mutually  agreed  upon  and  on  looking 
over  the  scene  of  action  I  saw  that  the  Kaiser 
and  two  whippets,  a  coach  dog  and  three 
spaniels  were  dead,  while  several  others  were 
mortally  wounded.  John  Bull  seemed  not 
to  have  suffered  anything  of  a  permanent 
nature  and  he  walked  about  with  a*  unruffl- 
ed a  mien  as  though  he  had  been  at  a  prayer 
meeting. 

That  evening  on  the  arrival -of  the  hunters 
from  the  hills  the  whole  surrounding  neck 
of  the  woods  re-echoed  with  rhetorical  exple- 
tives and  after  I  had  outlined  the  conflict 
in  detail  they  waxed  exceedingly  wroth  and 
tried  to  throw  the  onus  of  the  whole  catac- 
lysm on  me.  I  naturally  resented  this,  and 
in  forceful  retort,  which  led  to  a  wordy  con- 
fusion of  tongues.  A  real  fight  was  only 
averted  by  the  timely  arrival  of  big  Bob  Allen, 
who  had  been  lost  and  who  had  had  great 
difficulty  in  finding  his  way  back  to  our  home 
sweet  home.  He  had  been  shot  at  repeatedly 
during  the  day  by  members  of  the  party  who 
had  mistaken  him  for  a  deer.  Although 
Bob  was  an  ungainly  biped  he  really  looked 


more  like  a  human  being  than  a  deer  and  it  is 
hard  to  understand  the  mistake.  Bob  said 
he  felt  perfectly  safe  while  he  was  sure  they 
were  shooting  at  him.  The  danger  lay  in 
their  shooting  at  something  else.  Dick  Reid 
had  lost  his  valuable  Airedale  terrier.  This 
dog,  it  seems,  was  running  a  deer  and  was 
about  fifty  yards  behind  it  when  Dr.  Starling 
took  a  shot  at  the  deer  and  got  the  dog. 

After  supper  the  lemonade  was  passed 
and  partaken  of  somewhat  freely.  This  had 
the  effect  of  soothing  our  battered,  bruised 
and  torn  nerves.  We  all  mourned  the  loss 
of  the  six  dogs  and  concluded  that  we  would 
be  handicapped  by  the  resulting  canine 
shortage. 

Plans  for  the  following  day  were  then  laid 
and  as  my  game  leg  rendered  me  unfit  for 
actual  service  I  was  again  deputed  to  remain 
in  camp  to^look  after  the  cabin  and  dogs. 
The  frequent  disbursement  of  lemonade  lent 
enchantment  to  song  and  story.  The  dead 
dogs  were  forgotten  and  the  evening  passed 
in  hilarity . 

At  sunrise  the  following  day  each  man 
struck  out  in  a  different  direction,  all  the 
dogs  being  left  behind  with  me  as  it  was 
deemed  unwise  to  use  the  dogs  until  the  hunt- 
ers were  better  acquainted  with  the  grounds. 

The  sun  rose  brightly  in  the  west  that 
morning.  The  boys  accused  me  of  having 
faulty  latitudinal  comprehension.  I  know  as 
a  general  thing  the  sun  rises  in  the  ea*t  in 
most  countries,  but  not  in  Parry  Sound.  Why 
even  a  compass  is  of  little  or  no  use  for  some 
reason  it  always  points  in  the  wrong  direction. 

In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  I  was  over- 
come with  unrest.  In  truth  I  yearned  for  the 
busy  haunts  of  men,  being  homesick  and 
lonely.  Dogs  and  trees  had  lost  their  charm. 
A  house!  A  house!  My  kingdom  for  a 
house.  I  had  heard  there  was  a  settler  living 
about  three  miles  distant  who  had  what  was 
called  a  good  farm  with  broad  acres  of  cleared 
fields.  I  decided  to  take  all  the  dogs  that 
were  in  walking  condition  and  hie  me  thither. 
Words  cannot  describe  the  heartfelt  pleasure 
I  experienced.at  seeing  that  farm.  A  modest 
log  mansion,  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  tri- 
angular stumpy,  rocky  field.  Yet  it  looked 
a  veritable  garden  of  Eden  to  me.  The  farm 
consisted  of  several  such  fields  here  and  there 
among  the  rocky  ridges.  The  dogs  had 
scattered  and  left  me  (excepting  John  Bull) 
in  quest  of  game  as  I  thought.  All  at  once  I 
heard  shooting,  several  shots  in  succession, 
then  a  lull  and  then  another  volley.  I 
hurried  to  the  scene  thinking  the  shooters 
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had  a  bear  at  bay.  Crossing  a  ridge  I  looked 
down  on  a  little  field  and  saw  three  men 
engaged  in  shooting  our  dogs  and  by  the  time 
I  reached  them  they  had  killed  all  I  had  with 
me  excepting  John  Bull  who  was  at  my  heels. 
They  pointed  across  the  field  to  a  number  of 
dead  and  worried  sheep.  It  was  the  farmer 
and  his  two  sons  and  they  were  blaspheming 
vociferously.  They  demanded  a  settlement 
forthwith  at  a  rate  of  forty  dollars  per  head 
for  the  deceased  sheep.  I  told  them  the  dogs 
did  not  belong  to  me,  that  I  only  owned  the 
one  at  my  side,  namely  John  Bull.  At  that 
the  old  man  drew  his  gun  as  though  to  shoot 
my  canine  companion. 

"Hold!"  I  exclaimed.  Stay  your  hand 
good  yeoman,  that  dog  belongs  to  me,  and 
he  never  chases  sheep,  he  knows  he  cannot  run 
fast  enough  to  catch  them.  The  old  man  and 
the  two  boys  were  so  angry  their  eyes  blazed 
like  a  cat's  in  the  dark.  I  was  afraid  the} 
were  going  to  shoot  me  as  I  looked  right 
down  into  the  barrels  of  three  guns  and 
fancied  I  could  see  the  bullets  coming 
slowly  out.  I  had  a  vision  of  the  ending 
of  a  perfect  life,  a  consummation  to  me 
devoutly  undesirable. 

"My  home,  my  native  land  no  more,"  I 
whispered  to  myself  and  in  a  final  impulsive 
outburst  I  rose  to  the  occasion  loudly  pro- 
claiming in  a  most  dramatic  voice: 

"Justice,  men,  justice!  How  can  you  hold 
me  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  wandering 
band  of  dogs?  You  might  as  well  blame  me 
for  the  blustering  wind  that  blows  or  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wolves  in  the  hills  at  night." 

This  declamation  saved  my  life  and  I  was 
allowed  to  go  on  suspended  sentence.  I  was 
mighty  glad  to  get  back  into  the  woods  where  I 
shared  my  luncheon  with  John  Bull  as  we 
homeward  plodded  our  weary  way.  I  felt 
a  sadness  at  heart  at  thought  of  the  dogs  that 
had  been  shot.  Only  John  Bull  and  I  re- 
mained. There  was  a  ray  of  hope  in  the 
reflection  that  the  few  crippled  dogs  left  at 
home  may  have  recuperated  sufficiently 
within  a  few  days  to  allow  of  their  beingytaken 
into  action.  This  gave  me  a  sense  of  relief 
for  a  time  as  I  realized  that  a  shortage  of  dogs 
would  place  us  in  a  very  serious  predicament. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  put  on  a  bold  front 
with  the  boys  in  camp.  I  would  justify  my 
actions  and  paint  my  misfortune  in  the  most 
glowing  colors. 

I  forthwith  set  about  preparing  my  defen  ce 
rehearsing  it  loudly  and  forcefully  as  though 
addressing  a  multitude.    Doubtless  old  John 


Bull  thought  I  had  gone  mad,  and  not 
without  reason. 

Finally  I  reached  a  summit  from  which  I 
could  see  our  cabin  and  horror  of  horrors,  the 
place  was  on  fire  and  great  wreaths  of  smoke 
were  bursting  through  the  roof.  I  ran  fran- 
tically, hoping  to  reach  the  place  in  time  at 
least  to  save  the  lemonade,  but  when  within: 
a  hundred  yards  or  so  of  the  burning  cabin 
a  terrific  explosion  took  place.  The  fire  had 
reached  the  powder  keg  and  when  I  arrived  I 
found  a  big  shell  hole  instead  of  the  cabin 
while  everything  was  scattered  far  and  wide. 
Burning  embers,  twisted  gun  barrels,  rem- 
nants of  clothing,  dinged  and  battered  pots„ 
pans  and  kettles,  trunks,  valises  and  carpet 
bags  were  torn  to  shreds  and  the  surrounding 
trees  were  festooned  with  fragments  of  copper 
colored  dog  flesh.  All  the  invalided  dogs  had 
been  blown  to  fragments.  John  Bull  and.! 
alone  stood  to  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

I  broke  down  and  wept  bitterly.  John  Bull* 
seeing  I  was  in  distress  howled  in  the  most 
heartrending  manner.  We  two  were  indeed 
alone  in  a  howling  wilderness. 

That  afternoon  seemed  a  week  long.  The 
sun  apparently  stood  still  most  of  the  time. 
I  fancy  Joshua  must  have  had  business  on  his. 
hands  that  day.  I  waited  impatiently  while- 
John  Bull  went  out  into  the  woods  and 
retrieved  what  looked  like  the  mutilated 
remains  of  a  dog  but  which  proved  to  be  a  ham 
which  looked  pretty  good  in  spots.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  promptly  commandeered.  My 
next  thought  was:  "Where  can  I  get  a  frying 
pan?  Tell  me  ye  winged  winds  that  round' 
my  pathway  roar."  After  about  half  an 
hour's  hunt  I  found  one  fully  one  hundred 
yards  back  from  the  shell  hole.  It  was  dinged 
and  bent  but  I  grasped  it  as  a  drowning  man 
would  a  straw. 

Just  then  I  heard  voices.  Th  e  boys  were 
coming  home.    And  when  they  arrive  d  upon 

the  scene  yea  verily  H         broke  loose.  I 

will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  looks,  lan- 
guage and  actions  of  each  in  detail.  Not  one 
of  them  expressed  a  word  of  delight  at  seeing 
John  Bull  and  me  alive.  In  fact  our  coming 
out  of  the  catastrophe  alive  was  the  most 
regrettable  feature  of  the  accident  to  them. 

I  trie^  to  throw  them  off  their  guard  by 
doing  most  of  the  talking  myself  and  for  a 
time  they  did  seem  spellbound  and  as  though 
there  were  not  enough  words  in  the  English 
language  to  fit  the  occasion.  I  finally  stood 
up  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss  from  whence  the 
cabin  had  departed  and  addressed  them  thus: 

"Brothers  in  hunger  and  distress.  Allow 
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me  to  express  my  heartfelt  sympathy  for  you 
all  in  this  hour  of  trouble.  Not  forgetting 
that  man  needs  but  little  here  below  nor  needs 
that  little  long.  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but 
to  the  grave." 

"Grave,"  screamed  big  Bob  Allen.  I  saw 
at  once  I  was  making  a  bad  impression. 
When  talking  at  random  that  way  one  always 
says  the  wrong  thing,  It  would  have  been 
better  if  I  had  kept  my  mouth  shut,  yet  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  s  ay  something.  However, 
I  realized  that  I  must  change  my  tactics  so  I 
proceeded  to  appeal  to  their  better  nature. 

"Boys,"  I  said,  "let  us  reason  one  with 
another."  At  this  point  a  fresh  storm  broke 
■out. 

"How  can  we  reason,  you  saphead,"  they 
roared,  while  we  are  all  dead  hungry. 

"Have  patience,  men,"  I  replied.  "I  have 
found  a  frying  pan  back  in  the  woods  and  John 
Bull  has  foraged  and  found  the  remains  of  a 
ham,  so  let  us  eat,  drink  and  be  merry."  As 
soon  as  the  words  were  out  I  knew  it  was 
•a  mistake  to  mention  drink  as  this  brought 
forth  a  fresh  outburst  of  wrath.  However, 
it  soon  died  down  as  hunger  had  to  some 


extent  sapped  their  strength.  We  sjiced  the 
ham  as  best  we  could  and  fried  it  and,  needless 
to  say,  ate  it  with  omnivorous  relish,  after 
which  we  started  on  our  long  seven  mile 
tramp  to  the  station.  The  journey  was 
uneventful  for  the  most  part  and  painfully 
silent.  At  one  point  only  was  the  spell 
broken  by  a  settler's  dog  rushing  out  in  a 
threatening  manner.  John  Bull  promptly 
put  him  to  death. 

We  reached  the  station  finally,  weary,  worn 
and  sad.  I  wired  my  wife  for  the  hundred 
dollars  we  had  in  the  savings  bank  but  alas 
she  had  bought  a  Victory  Bond  with  it  so  we 
had  to  pawn  our  watches  and  guns  for  enough 
to  get  home  on. 

Please  ion't  mention  this  little  episode 
gentle  reader,  as  I  promised  the  boys  not  to  say 
anything  about  it. 


Editors  Note. — It  is  our  impression  that 
Bill  Riverside  must  have  imbibed  something 
stronger  then  "two  per  cent."  to  enable  him  to 
concoct  this  yarn,  but  in  view  of  his  previous 
good  record  as  a  contributor  we  had  not  the 
strength  of  mind  to  refuse  this  fairy  tale. 


Smithville  Hunt  Club  in  the  Northern  Woods 


A.  H.  SCHMEK 


ON  Oct,  27th,  the  Smithville  Hunting  ( 
Club,  loaded  their  chartered  car,  with 
shot  and  shell,  dogs,  motor  boat, 
•canoes,  and  other  articles,  and  started  on 
their  annual  hunting  trip  into  the  wilds  of 
Northern  Ontario  along  the  French  River. 

Although  it  was  raining  when  the  train 
pulled  out  of  the  station,  the  citizens,  in 
goodly  numbers  turned  out  to  wish  the  boys 
"good  luck".  The  trip  on  the  train  was  jolly 
and  everybody  had  a  splendid  time,  singing, 
telling  stories,  playing  cards,  etc. 

The  party  arrived  at  French  at  7  a.m.  the 
following  morning. 

The  air  was  chilly  and  there  was  some  snow 
on  the  ground  which  disappeared  however 
about  noon.  After  unloading  the  car,  which 
consisted  of  provisions  trunks,  grips,  dogs, 
motor  boat  and  canoes,  the  club  members 
started  on  a  15  mile  trip  along  the  French 
River,  which  the  newcomers  found  very  pic- 
turesque though  to  tell  the  truth  they  would 
have  enjoyed  much  better  if  the  weatherman 
had  been  more  sociable. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp  at  12.30  P.M.  the 


cook  proceeded  to  prepare  the  mid-day  meal. 
Sleeping  tents  were  erected.  Then  the  boys 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  built 
a  log  cabin  18  by  30,  chinked  with  moss, 
which  made  it  quite  cosy.  On  Monday  night 
it  rained  very  hard  and  the  tents  and 
their  contents  nearly  floated  away.  By  about 
3  A.  M.  straw  ticks  and  bed  clothing  were 
soaked,  and  the  tent  dwellers  had  to  get  out 
and  sit  up  the  rest  of  the  morning.  The  log 
cabin  was  completed  at  last,  and  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  any  of  the  early  pioneers. 
Bunks  were  made  to  accommodate  20  men  on 
the  west  side.  The  stove  was  placed  in  the 
centre  and  the  table  at  the  east  end:  while 
there  were  windows  at  both  encL  and  a  door 
at  the  north  side. 

November  1st  came  at  last  and  everybody 
was  ready  to  beat  it  for  the  tall  timbers  to 
try  their  marksmanship.  Three  deer  were 
carried  to  camp  the  first  day.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  ,sit  on  the  top  bunk  at  night  and 
hear  the  boys  tell  their  experiences.  One 
man  said  he  saw  a  wild  cat  with  some  kittens. 
It  would  take  a  book  as  large  as  Webster's 
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dictionary  to  put  their  experiences  between 
the  covers. 

On  November  21st  three  more  deer  were 
carried  to  camp  again.  One  of  our  party  said 
he  had  seen  a  crocodile  with  four  smaller  ones 
on  its  back  singing  "Home  Sweet  Home." 

On  November  3rd  two  more  deer  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  boys  and  Grand-dad  Putman  came 
i  nto  camp  smiling  like  a  baby  with  a  new  toy. 
He  had  shot  a  buck. 

November  4th  Sunday,  was  rather  quiet, 
and  smoking  was  the  topic  of  the  day,  with  an 
occasional  joke  or  story.  Some  of  the  Bur- 
lington boys  called  at  the  camp.  In  the 
evening  a  discussion  was  opened  on  the  war. 

November  5th  promised  to  be  an  excellent 
day  and  the  weather  was  very  mild,  but  luck 
was  against  the  boys,  as  few  deer  were  seen 
and  some  of  them  were  out  of  shooting  dis- 
tance. The  cook  took  a  holiday  and  was  out 
on  trail. 

November  6th  luck  favored  the  boys  with 
two  more  deer.  One  of  the  men  had  a  very 
cold  bath,  however,  he  was  holding  the  dogs, 
and  was  nearly  ready  to  shoot  at  a  deer  when 
the  dogs  saw  him  and  made  a  jump,  throwing 
him  on  his  back  in  two  feet  of  water. 

November  7th  the  boys  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  three  more  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  venison  whi<  h  made  them  feel  very 
proud  of  their  day's  labor  and  everybody  was 
ready  to  do  their  share  at  the  table. 

The  next  day  which  was  Thursday,  proved 
to  be  an  unlucky  day.  Much  credit  is  due 
the  cook  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  boys.  When  the  cooking  is  up 
to  the  standard  it  adds  appreciably  to  the 
outing  as  all  sportsmen  know.  Three 
cheers  for  the  cook! 


On  November  9th  luck  once  more  loomed 
up  and  the  boys  came  from  the  runway  with 
three  more  fine  specimens  of  bucks. 

In  the  forenoon  of  November  10th  three 
more  deer  were  the  prize.  On  that  day  the 
president  was  called  to  St.  Catharines  to  act 
as  juryman,  The  boys  were  very  sorry 
to  see  him  leave.  Three  cheers  for  the 
president  were  sounded  as  he  stepped  into 
the, boat  also  a  safe  journey  home. 

Sunday  came  again,  and  nothing  exciting 
took  place  that  day. 

On  Monday,  November  12th  the  count 
was  finished  in  the  forenoon.  In  the  after- 
noon some  of  the  boys  went  to  the  Niagara 
Falls  Camp  to  see  how  they  were 
coming  along.  The  Burlington  boys  called 
at  our  camp  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
our  boys  had  the  finest  specimen  of  deer  they 
had  seen  this  year. 

In  the  afternoon  of  November  13th  a 
load  was  brought  out  to  French  Station, 
consisting  of  20  deer,  6  men,  and  4  dogs,  in  a 
pointer  36  feet  long.  The  men  slept  in  the 
station  over  night  while  the  remaining  boys 
at  camp  prepared  for  the  final  trip  cn  the 
following  morning. 

On  November  14th  the  remaining  boyt> 
closed  up  camp  and  with  luggage  and  dogs, 
arrived  about  noon.  Everybody  turned  in 
then  and  loaded  the  car.  After  the  car  was 
loaded  the  boys  explored  the  country  until 
supper  was  ready. 
0  The  party  reached  Toronto  at  8.30  A.  M. 
on  November  15th.,  had  to  wait  until  1.10 
P.  M.  arriving  in  Smith ville  at  3  P.  M. 
Everybody  expressed  themselves  as  having 
had  an  Al  time. 


CAT  PATIENT,  SKILFUL  HUNTER 

H.  M.  Beck  says  thatt  it  is  his  experience 
that  "if  a  cat  discovers  a  bevy  of  quail  or 
covey  of  grouse  or  a  brood  of  woodcock  she 
has  one  mission  in  life  after  the  discovery,  and 
that  is  to  destroy  them  all,  and  if  she  doesn't 
get  them  to-day  she  will  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day,  and  a  more  patient,  skilful  hunter 
never  existed.  ' 


WOULD  PROTECT  SQUIRRELS 

For  the  protection  of  grey  and  black  squir- 
rels in  Wellington  county  an  order  in  Council 
has  been  passed  by  the  Ontario  Government 
forbidding  the  hunting,  taking  and  killing 


of  these  animals  in  that  district  for  three 
years  from  October  30,  1919.  This  action 
was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  Wellington 
County  Council  under  the  Game  and  Fish- 
eries Act. 


WALRUSES  WEIGH  A  TON 

The  average  sized  Alaska  walrus  is  as  big 
as  an  ox  and  often  weighs  more  than  a  ton.  A 
walrus  was  recently  killed  by  some  whalers 
near  Point  Barrow,  says  the  Indianapolis 
News,  whose  head  weighed  80  pounds,  and 
skin,  including  flippers,  500  pounds.  The 
animal  had  a  girth  of  14  feet,  the  skin  was 
from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  thickness 
and  the  blubber  weighed  500  pounds. 


A  Visit  from  "Stripe  Back" 

W.  G.  M. 


"Skunks  may  come  and  skunks  may  go, 
But  they  leave  a  smelt  behind  them.1* 

THIS  is  what  I  thought  as  we  poked  and 
prodded  at  the  last  one  of  two  dozen  or 
more,  under  the  supply  house  at  the 
lumber  camps  near  Sudbury,  where  I  was 
clerking  (for  my  health)  during  the  winter  of 
1915-16. 

We  arrived  at  camp  to  start  operations  for 
the  winter  on  August  5th,  and  although  we 
sent  out  no  invitations  to  the  creatures  of 
the  woods,  they  came  of  their  own  accord, 
and  started  to  "dig  in"  for  the  winter. 

The  supply  house  just  back  of  the  cpok- 
house  was  fairly  well  filled  with  nearly  all 
kinds  of  food  for  the  winter,  and  more  was 
coming  in.  The  flooring  was  made  of  small 
poles,  and  there  were  plenty  of  holes. 

The  skunks  were  the  first  anmals,  first 
two  or  three  and  then  what  seemed  to  be 
aboot  a  dozen,  and  it  is  of  these  animals  I 
want  to  write. 

They  started  by  burrowing  under  the 
flooring  of  the  supply  house,  then  under  the 
cookery  itself,  until  at  last  the  cook,  his  two 
helpers  and  myself,  decided  to  oust  them  from 
their  peaceful  abodes,  as  the  air  was  becoming 
too  "skunky". 

The  funniest  scene  I  saw  that  winter 
happened  one  evening  in  September.  The 
foreman  (a  jolly  good  Irishman  by  the  name 
of  Sloan)  arrived  late  for  supper  but  the  took, 
Alex.  Moore,  had  a  good  hot  supper  waiting. 
The  foreman  sat  in  his  customary  place  at 
the  head  of  the  long  camp  table  with  his 
•back  to  the  supply  house  door  which  was  left 
open  in  the  evenings  to  let  the  cool  breezes 
come  in.  I  was  seated  next  to  the  foreman 
where  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  door,  and  the 
cook  and  his  two  helpers  wrere  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  their  bunks  a  few  feet  away. 

We  had  been  talking  about  fifteen  minutes 
when  suddenly,  I  spied  a  big  skunk  standing 
in  the  doorway  and  calmly  sniffing  the  air. 
The  cook  saw  him  too,  but  motioned  to  me 
to  keep  quiet.  After  a  pause  of  a  minute 
the  skunk  walked  slowly  toward  the  table, 
stopped  ten  feet  away  and  then  proceeded 
towards  the  foreman's  small  bench.  For  a 
few  seconds  I  had  to  take  my  eyes  off  Mr. 
Skunk  and  made  an,, effort  to  blow  my  nose 
with  my  large,  red  handkerchief,,  hoping  thus 
to  hide  my  laughter.  We  wanted  to  let  the 
skunk  come  up  to  the  side  of  the  foreman's 


bench  and  then  see  him  jump.  But  while 
snickering  to  myself,  the  boss  bounded  up 
with  a  yell,  upsetting  the  remaining  part  of 
our  suppers  in  his  haste  to  get  away  from 
Stripe  Back.  As  soon  as  he  gained  his  feet 
and  spied  the  cause  of  hurried  ascent,  he 
grabbed  the  bench  and  swung  it  over  his  head, 
ready  to  deal  a  mighty  blow.  We  all  knew 
what  the  result  of  that  blow  would  mean — so 
evidently  did  the  boss — for  the  bench  re- 
mained suspended.  What  a  suspense? 
Every  eye  was  centered  on  the  skunk,  who 
stood  motionless,  with  tail  erec  t  and  ready 
for  action.  To  coax  the  skunk  out  was  the 
next  job  and  was  finally  accomplished,  after 
many  failures,  by  the  cook,  who  tied  a  piece 
of  fresh  meat  to  the  end  of  a  string,  tossed  the 
meat  near  the  skunk  and  pulled  it  toward  the 
door.  At  the  third  throw  the  skunk  decided 
to  follow  the  bait.  Exit  the  villain.  Close 
of  the  first  scene. 

This  may  sound  fishy,  but  there  were  six 
of  us  to  witness  the  act.  We  tried  the  trick 
later  to  coax  others  from  their  holes,  but  noth- 
ing doing. 

Our  next  exciting  incident  was  when  we 
had  a  sku|nk  wedged  in  between  three  pork 
barrels.  One  of  the  party  volunteered  the 
statement  that  if  a  skunk's  tail  is  held  dowi* — 
well,  yjou  are  safe  from  a  gas  attack. 

Getting  a  pole  we  held  down  Mr.  Skunk's- 
tail  while  the  cook  rigged  up  a  snare  on  the 
end  of  a  pole  to  slip  over  Skunky's  head  te- 
strangle  him  to  death.  Attempts  however,, 
proved  futile  or  at  last  we  conceived  a  new 
plan — and  it  worked.  Dan,  a  cookee,  was  to 
pull  a  barrel  away  quickly  while,  Loe,  the 
other  cookee,  was  to  grab  the  skunk's  tail  and 
throw  the  rascal  behind  him  with  a  quick 
jerk.  The  success  or  failure  of  this  scheme 
depended  upon  the  speed  and  team-work— 
if  the  man  who  held  Mr.  Skunk's  tail  had 
hesitated  a  fraction  of  a  second  too  long — 
quick  the  gas  masks. 

After  a  dozen  attempts  Joe  finally  got  a 
half-Nelson  on  the  skunk's  tail  and  at  the 
same  time  a  barrel  was  pulled  away,  With  a 
yell  and  a  jerk,  Joe  flung  the  skunk  out  of  the 
door  and  into  a  pile  of  tin  cans.  From  there 
we  pelted  him  with  tin  cans  and  stones,  and 
I  as  he  stopped  for  a  second  on  the  brink  of  the 
creek  a  large  rock  hurled  through  the  air  and 
struck  him. .  As  he  rolled  into  the  water,  the 
air  became  sickening  and  we  all  ran  for  the 
cookery  for  a  good  wash. 


'Longe  Jottings 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


AFTER  fishing  a  certain  lake  an  angler 
coming  back  made  the  statement  that 
all  that  was  to  be  taken  in  that  lake  was 
a  row  of  small  muscallonge,  some  of  them 
ju£t  barely  going  over  the  thirty  inch  law 
allowance.  He  made  the  declaration  that  all 
of  the  big  fellows  were  gone,  and  that  only  the 
small  ones  were  to  be  taken  by  means  of  the 
spoon-hook;  or  any  lure  for  thai  matter.  He 
asked  me  what  I  thought  about  it.  The  big 
fellows  had  been  speared  in  the  spring  by  the 
natives,  was  his  opinion. 

"To  a  certain  extenjt  it's  true,"  I  said. 
"I  once  had  the  same  idea  about  a  lake  being 
fished  dry  of  big  ones,  until  in  the  spring  I 
saw  hundreds  of  massive  mu skies  swimming 
around  on  the  spawning  banks.  After  that  I 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
large  muscallonge  in  the  lake  all  right,  but 
they  were  ha^d  to  get  on  the  hook.  They 
had  learned  too  much,  these  big  fellows,  and 
were  not  to  be  tempted." 

"But  how  do  you  make  that  out?" 
"Well  you  let  an  under-sized  musky  hit 
the  lure  and  get  tangled  up,  and  fight  for  his 
life  to  get  away.  Bring  that  under-sized  fish 
into  the  boat,  look  him  over  for  a  while,  and 
then  put  him  back  in  the  water  and  I'll  swear 
that  fish  has  learned  enough  through  ex- 
perience to  keep  away  in  the  future  from  any 
suspicious  contrivances  twirling  through  the 
water." 

"You  mean  that  once  a  fish  has  been 


hooked  and  played  and  then  put  back  again 
and  let  free  that  that  fish  will  not  strike  again, 
but  will  grow  old  and  die  of  old  age." 

"Some  will  be  tempted  to  strike  again,  and 
many  do,"  was  my  opinion.  "But  there  are  a 
great  number  that  are  not  to  be  fooled  the 
second  time — that  is  to  say,  fooled  by  a 
fisherman's  lure." 

"I've  seen  too  many  large  muskies  in  photos 
in  the  magazines  to  believe  that,"  said  my 
angler  friend. 

"  And  you  believe  that  e\ery  last  one"  of 
those  hulking  muskies  you  see  in  the  photos 
were  taken  upon  the  hook,"  I  asked. 

"That's  what  I'm  telling  you,"  broke  in  my 
friend.  "These  fellows  profess  to  get  these 
large  fish  by  hook  and  line  but  what  is  to 
prevent  them  from  jpearing,  shooting  or 
snaring  them  and  then  posing  them  as  a  catch , 
made  with  hook  and  line.  That's  what  I  say: 
the  big  fellows  come  by  their  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  unsportsmanlike  fellow  who  is 
after  fish  and  doesn't  care  how  he  gets  it,  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  just  so  he  has  something 
to  pose  with." 

I  thought  this  over. 

"Some  are  taken  that  way — perhaps  more 
than  we  know.  But  I  rather  believe  that 
most  of  these  big  fellows  are  as  wise  as  they 
make  them  and  keep  away  from  all  lures, 
once  they  have  had  an  experience  to  brighten 
up  their  wits,  but  may  get  caught  on  a  bait 
they  have  never  seen  before.    A  lake  may  be 
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full  of  large  fish,  and  only  a  unique  bait  will 
lure  them  on  to  a  strike." 

We  have  often  discussed  in  print  why  it  is 
that  a  black  bass  will  strike  a  fisherman's  lure. 
One  man  believes  that  it  is  anger  that  impels 
the  fish  to  strike  the  bait.  Another  thinks  it 
is  curiosity.  Yet  another  firmly  holds  that 
the  fish  thinks  the  lure  a  true  food  proposition, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  strikes  the  bait  with  the 
idea  in  view  of  having  a  feast  at  its  expense. 
Take  anger,  for  instance.  You  may  tiroll  a 
lure  before  the  nose  of  a  bass  a  certain  number 
of  times,  and  finally  the  bass  will  turn  and 
nail  that  lure.  No  doubt  he  struck  through 
anger.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  spring 
when  you  fish  in  and  around  the  spawning 
nests  of  the  basses.  If  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  bass  you  see  is  guarding  a  nest 
with  eggs  or  fry  in  it  you  will  cast  time  and 
time  again  so  that  your  artificial  minnow  pass- 
es right  by  the  bass's  nose.  Finally  the  bass 
with  a  dive  will  hit  it,  and  will  lose  his  life. 
Equally  ignorant  you  believe  that  it  was  your 
*  'cunning"  that  contrived  the  capture;  that 
it  pointed  to  immense  piscatorial  knowledge 
and  right  bait  selection  on  your  part  whereas 
the  bass  hit  through  anger  in  protection  of  his 
home  and  little  ones,  as  you  would  do  in  the 
same  condition.  It  is  when  the  basfc  are  free 
from  the  duties  of  pro-creation,  the  duties 
of  reproduction,  that  they  take  to  coursing 
up  and  down  the  shores.  It  is  then  that  they 
hit  a  lure  for  another  purpose.  Many  fish  are 
taken  quite  unawares  and  hit  the  lure  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment — and  this  applies  to 
many  fish,  including  also  the  pike  and  the 
muscallonge. 

Presume  that  a  muscallonge  is  lying  in  a 
certain  nook  of  his  favorite  bay  facing  in 
shore.  Presume  that  you  have  rowed  into 
that  bay  very  silently,  with  hardly  a  ripple  of 
the  water;  so  silentl;  that  the  fish  is  not 
aware  of  your  presence.  You  cast  your  lure 
up  to  the  other  side  of  the  nook,  and  though 
the  musky  heard  that  lufe  fall  he  was  not  sure 
what  had  happened.  You  begin  to  reel,  and 
the  glittering  lure  passes  not  in  front,  but  in 
back  of  him.  A  ray  wavers  through  the  water 
and  suddenly  swinging  he  beholds  that  some- 
thing coming.  He  swings  and  strikes  at 
practically  the  same  time,  without  first 
viewing  it.  He  struck  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  The  lure  took  him  unawares. 
Hence  it  is  my  firm,  belief  that  if  one  is  to  fool 
the  really  large  fish  he  must  row  into  a  bay 
silently  as  possible  and  cast  as  directed,  to 
catch  the  large  fish  off  their  guard,  so  that 


they  will  strike  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
The  smaller,  unsophisticated  fish  dash  out 
and  nail  a  lure, — but  then  they  have  had  no 
previous  experience  to  tune  up  their  instincts. 

No  doubt  when  you  troll  in  the  old-time 
manner,  just  outside  of  the  weeds,  reeds  and 
pads  any  number  of  large  fish  lying  there 
in  wait  in  the  various  indentations  in  the 
pads  witness  that  lure  twirl  by,  but  they 
will  be  facing  the  lure,  and  they  will  hear 
the  boat  coming.  The  boat  comes  first. 
Now  the  fish  grows  wary.  The  oars  and  the 
boat  disturb  the  water.  Had  the  lure  itself 
come  by  without  any  boat  near  at  hand  that 
fish  is  not  liable  to  have  been  wary,  and 
would  have,  perhaps,  struck  the  lure  as  it 
came  by.  Here  is  something  that  F  have  not 
tried  out,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  be  some- 
thing that  would  bear  trying  out  for  the  in- 
terest it  may  contain.  The  idea  is  to  elim- 
inate the  boat  rowing  by  the  place  where  the 
musky  happens  to  be.  You  see  I  hold  that 
the  boat  coming  by  disturbs  the  water  and 
thus  imbues  the  fish  with  caution.  (Of 
course  I  refer  here  to  fish  that  are  found  in 
lakes  that  have  been  fished  over  a  great  deal, 
which  finny  ones  are  liable  to  be  far  wiser 
than  those  taken  out  of  lakes  in  the  wilder- 
ness.) 

Presuming  that  you  wish  to  test  out  my 
idea. 

You  have  your  spot  picked  out  where  you 
feel  sure  a  nice  fellow  is  lying,  say  beside  an 
overhanging  tree,  some  dead-heads,  some 
pads,  or  off  of  a  certain  bar.  The  idea  is  to 
eliminate  the  boat  which  ordinarily  is  rowed 
by  the  place  spotted  out.  Making  a  wide 
detour  one  boat  pauses  some  fifty  feet  or 
more  from  the  place  in  question  though  in 
line  with  the  spot.  Another  boat  is  now 
rowed  far  around  the  spot  as  cautiously  as 
possible,  one  of  the  occupants  of  this  boat 
holding  the  line  and  lure  that  is  to  be  trolled 
across  the  place  mentioned.  The  line  is 
never  allowed  to  touch  the  water  but  is  kept 
stretched,  the  fisherman  in  the  other  boat 
holding  the  rod  high  up  to  facilitate  this 
performance.  When  the  other  boat  has 
rowed  fifty  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  sup- 
posed place  thought  to  be  holding  a  musky 
the  lure  is  slipped  into  the  water  and  at  a 
signal  the  boat  holding  the  rod  rows  away. 
Thus,  (both  boats  being  in  alignment),  the 
lure  twirls  through  the  water  desired  to  be 
fished.  I  am  of  the  belief  now  that  th; 
method  will  work  out  nicely.  The  reaso 
is  that  no  disturbance  is  made  during  the 
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whole  performance.  The  fish  will  hear  noth- 
ing suspicious  around  him;  the  lure  will 
appear  before  him,  seeming  to  have  come  out 
of  nowhere.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
he  will  strike  that  spoon-hook  or  wobbler 
minnow  with  all  his  might. 

|  Casting  for  musky  and  pike  has  proven 
exceptionally  productive  of  captures.  The 
reason  of  this  is  simple.  No  boat  is  near  at 
hand  to  disturb  the  water,  and  so  frighten 
the  waiting  fish.  But  this  method  of  trolling 
I  believe  to  be  even  more  interesting  for 
the  reason  that  all  sounds  are  eliminated;  for 
it  will  be  remembered  that  in  casting  for  the 
musky  the  lure  dropping  to  water  makes  some 
sound. 

I  have  referred  in  the  above  to  fish  gone 
after  in  much-fished  water.  In  wild  waters 
the  fish  are  generally  quite  unsophisticated 
and  are  not  hard  to  catch.  Even  in  much 
fished  water  the  use  of  a  lure  new  to  that  lake 
is  liable  to  catch  a  big  fellow  unawares;  there- 
fore it  is  always  a  good  idea  to  bring  three  or 
four  kinds  of  lures,  leading  them  with  the 
spoon-hook,  one  a  regulation  spoon  of  the 
Skinner  sort  (which  whirls  along  at  one  level 
in  the  water),  and  a  second  type  of  spoon 
known  as  the  darting  or  wobbling  spoon, 
which  I  have  previously  spoken  of  in  this 
magazine,  showing  drawings  of  various  kinds. 
If  you  have  kept  the  various  fishing  notes 
articles,  (as  you  should),  you  will  easily  be 
able  to  refer  to  this  description.  The  eccen- 
tric motions  of  the  wobbling  and  darting  spoons 
in  the  water  are  liable,  (by  their  very  original- 
ity), to  catch  a  fish  off  his  guard,  with  the 
result  that  a  capture  is  made.  The  wobbling 
and  darting  spoons  should  be  in  every  lake 
angler's  outfit  for  they  may  be  used  in  casting 
as  well  as  trolling  for  bass,  pike,  muskies,  wall- 
eyed perch  and  pickerel,  not  to  forget  their 
apt  use  in  the  capture  of  the  lake  trout. 

As  the  years  have  passed  by  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  casting  for  pike  and  mus- 
callonge  is  one  of  the  very  best  methods  of 
capturing  these  fishes,  and  should  not  be 
passed  by  by  the  active  fisherman.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  so-called  orthodox  method 
of  capturing  the  pikes  has  been  by  means 
of  trolling.  The  man  who  experiments  with 
any  other  method  beside  trolling  is  as  one  in 
ten.  The  pikes  and  muskies  are  trolled  for  by 
means  of  the  rod  and  reel,  the  fisherman 
sitting  in  the  back  of  the  boat  while  it  is 
rowed  along  the  shores  or  over  the  feeding 
ground  of  these  fish.  Where  the  man  hold- 
ing the  rod  and  reel,  trolling,  scores  greater 


than  the  hand  liner  I  cannot  possibly  see. 
He  merely  holds  the  line  by  means  of  the  reel 
where  the  hand  liner  holds  the  line  in  his  hand. 
True,  once  a  fish  is  captured  the  fisherman 
plays  the  finny  one  gaff,  but  until  that  moment 
arrives  the  fisherman  is  merely  a  puppet 
holding  a  rod.  The  man  who  casts  for  these 
fish,  (as  done  in  bait  casting  for  bass),  is 
constantly  busy,  and  has  a  constant  chance 
of  measuring  his  skill  with  the  fish.  In 
trolling  in  the  ordinary  manner  for  the  various 
pikes,  what  do  we  find  to*  be  true?  Simply 
that  miles  upon  miles  of  water  are  covered 
without  a  strike.  Great  distances  in  between 
may  be  termed  Ashless.  The  fish  stay  in  and 
around  certain  places,  such  as  in  little  hays, 
with  intervening  space  where  no  fish,  at  the 
moment,  happen  to  be.  Naturajly,  there- 
fore, were  these  fishless  areas  left  out  of  the 
bargain,  and  were  the  feeding  grounds  and 
so  forth,  fished  over,  the  results  would  be  the 
greater.  By  following  up  a  system  of  bait 
casting  this  can  be  done.  Also,  time  counts 
while  fishing,  for  there  are  certain  few  hours 
in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  morning  that  may 
be  termed  the  prime  fishing  hours.  In  those 
hours  the  fish,  (then  feeding  or  coursing 
apout,)  are  most  liable  to  take  the  whirling 
lure,  through  what  reason  we  do  not  know. 
If  the  certain  limited  hours  in  which  the  fish 
are  feeding  are  wasted  in  trolling  over  fish- 
less  areas  it  can  naturally  be  seen  that  the 
chances  of  piling  up  a  few  captures  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  man  who  bait  casts 
for  the  large  preying  fishes  leaves  all  the 
fishless  areas  and  fishes  only  in  the  spotted- 
out,  chosen  grounds  of  the  fish  and  has  sucr 
cess,  usually,  in  proportion  while  the  iron 
is  hot,  so  to  speak. 

Another  thing  that  interferes  with  trolling: 
there  are  weeds  to  be  encountered;  sometimes 
the  hook  attaches  itself  to  a  weed  and  great 
lengths  of  line  must  be  reeled  in  and  the 
weeds  picked  off  before  th,e  luxe  can  again  be 
put  out  on  duty.  This  is  usually  exasperating 
and  a  waste  of  good  time.  I  note  hundreds 
of  anglers  trolling  for  the  various  pikes  in 
weedy  waters,  and  the  bulji  of  the  time  they 
are  taking  in  line  and  picking  off  weeds.  I 
have  said  and  I  again  say:  Where  weedy 
waters  occur  the  trolling  method  is  well  nigh 
useless.  You  all  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
while  trolling  your  hook  has  caught  into  and 
pulled  up  a  weed  length  anywhere  from  six 
inches  to  six  feet  in  length  and  ybu  have 
not  known  what  has  happened.  Only  by 
your  sense  of  feel  in*  trolling  can  you  tell 
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whether  or  not  you  have  accumulated  a  weed 
and  that  weed  generally  has  to  pull  out  hard 
before  you  can  tell  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
weed;  the  long,  slender  weeds  may  actually  be 
pulled  up  without  your  knowing  what  has 
happened.  Again  there  may  be  a  loose, 
floating  weed  on  top  of  the  water.  Your  line 
crosses  this  in  trolling,  and  sooner  or  later 
slides  on  down  to  the  hook.  The  result  is 
that  you  may  troll  around  a  bay  with  a  weed 
from  six  inches  to  six  feet,  as  I  have  said, 
attached  to  the  hook.  A  weed  on  the  hook 
will  stop  even  a  small,  unsophisticated  fish 
from  hitting  at  the  lure.  This  fact,  first 
and  foremost,  is  a  huge  point  scored  against 
trolling.  Of  course,  where  waters  are  uni- 
formly free  of  weeds,  in  good  areas,  there  is 
where  trolling  should  be  tried  out  if  tried 
out  at  all.  Let  me  point  out  a  case.  We  will 
say  that  there  is  a  mass  of  weeds,  reeds,  or 
pads  extending  along  the  shore.  Sometimes 
these  pads  or  reeds  come  to  an  absolute"con- 
clusion"  at  a  certain  point.  Outside  the 
edge  of  these  is  deeper  water  without  weeds. 
Thus  along  that  whole  edge  it  is  possible  to 
troll,  or  cast,  with  the  utmost  freedom. 

I  like  to  bait  cast  for  the  true  pickerel,  the 
greater  pickerel,  (or  what  we  call  the  Great 
Northern  Pike),  and  for  the  musky.  The 
outfit  for  this  casting  business  is  much  the 
same  as  that  used  for  bait  casting  for  bass. 
In  fact  I  uJse  my  Number  33  Bristol  for  all  this 
casting  for  the  larger  fish.  The  line,  however, 
is  not  the  bass  line,  which  is  soft  braided  and 
tests  to  twelve  pounds.  I  prefer  a  slightly 
heavier  line  for  the  musky.  You  can  get  a 
silk  line  of  the  Kingfisher  sort  that  tests  to 
twenty  pounds  that  is  ujsed  for  the  musky  that 
I  consider  ideal.  This  line,  though  testing 
to  twenty  pounds,  does  not  lie  hard  on  the 
reel,  but  reels  on  well,  and  casts  out  nicely. 
This  line  (the  twenty  pound  test  Kingfisher) 
is  of  the  same  color  as  the  bass  line  of  the 
soft  braided  sort,  being  whitish-grey,  and 
checked  with  black.  Many  heavier,  hard 
braided  lines  of  Japanese  and  Italian  silk  I 
have  found  too  clumsy,  for  they  pack  hard 
on  the  reel  and  make  a  large  core  in  no  time. 
A  line  such  as  the  one  I  have  mentioned 
should  be  rubbed  down  with  oil  of  a  good 
grade,  though  none  of  the  gummy  oils  will 
do.  The  best  gun,  typewriter  and  reel  oil 
on  the  market  is  what  I  use.  I  dip  a  little 
onto  the  flannel  piece  and  then  run  the  line 
through  it.  Don't  ever  soak  your  line  in  the  oil. 
as  this  in  not  necessary.  Oiling  the  outer 
surface  of  the  line  a  little  to  form  a  barrier 
against  the  water  is  productive  of  excellent 


results  and  preserves  the  line;  this  is  true  not 
only  of  the  musky  line  but  also  of  the  bass 
bait  casting  line. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  admire  any  pike  casting 
lure  so  well  as  the  Number  5,  silver-bladed, 
fluted  spoon.  It  is  to  me  a  lure  that  has 
attractions  innumerable.  It  is  not  too  small, 
nor  too  large.  It  is  heavy  enough  to  capt 
with  for  long  distances  without  any  other  than 
its  own  weight.  Its  glittering,  whirling  spoon , 
catching  and  shooting  forth  the  sun-rays 
from  right  to  left,  acts  as  a  positive  charm  to 
any  fish  that  may  come  within  the  radius  of 
its  diffusion.  Therfore,  first  and  foremost, 
I  commend  the  Number  5  spoon  to  the  fisher- 
man who  wishes  to  go  bait  casting  and 
have  some  agreeable  success  at  the  work. 
Among  all  the  spoons  that  I  have  tried, 
(and  I  have  tried  out  pretty  nearly 
all  of  them),  I  recommend  the  fluted 
type,  no  matter  who  the  maker  may  be.  (It 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  almost  all  spoon 
makers  now  make  spoons  in  a  fluted  type 
besides  their  other  unfluted  sorts).  The 
reason  the  fluted  spoon  is  best  is  that  these 
flutings,  or  ridges,  on  the  spoon  blade,  con- 
centrate, and  diffuse  the  sun  rays  vastly 
better  than  the  ordinary  unfluted  spoon. 
Indeed,  where  the  waters  are  murky,  a  fluted 
spoon  will  be  seen  by  the  fish  where  an  ordin- 
ary smooth-bladed  spoon  may  go  unnoticed. 

It  is  best  for  two  to  be  in  a  boat  either  for 
trolling  or  bait  casting  for  the  musky  or  the 
large  pike.  I  need  hardly  state  the  reason. 
One  man  in  a  boat  to  both  row  and  fish  is 
well  nigh  impossible,  especially  if  the  fish 
caught  is  a  large  one  and  you  are  near  to  the 
weeds.  Heeding  the  call  of  instinct  the 
fish  will  dive  into  the  weeds,  reeds,  or  pads, 
will  take  a  couple  of  turns  around  a  weed, 
cause  the  spoon  to  hang  loose,  and  will  then, 
in  some  way  unknown  to  science,  manage 
to  extricate  that  lure  from  his  jaw.  One 
needs  to  be  exceedingly  careful  when  fishing 
alongside  of  the  pads  and  reeds  or  he  will  lose 
a  large  fish.  The  moment  one  is  hooked 
just  outside  of  the  pads  it  is  well  to  keep 
a  very  taut  line  while  the  man  at  the  oars 
rows  out  into  the  lake.  Keep  impelling  the 
fish  outward.  Don't  ajlow  slack  or  he  will 
dive,  forthwith,  into  the  "jungles."  N 

I  have  previously  stated  that  the  use  of  a 
bait  practically  new  to  a  lake  will  ab  often 
as  not  cause  a  musky  or  large  pike  to  rise 
on  the  instant.  I  once  had  an  experience  in 
this  line  that  is  worthy  of  mention.  The 
lake  I  was  fishing  had  a  splendid  bar  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake.    It  had  been  estimated 
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that  over  fifty  nice  sized  muscallonge  had 
been  captured  off  that  bar  in  three  years 
fishing,  which  is  very  good  indeed  for  one 
spot  some  two  hundred  feet  long.  There 
came  a  time  when  the  muskies  along  this  bar 
seemed  not  in  the  least  eager  to  rise  to  the 
spoon.  / 

"Has  anyone  ever  tried  any  of  the  wobbler 
minnow  family  off  that  bar?"  I  asked  the 
habitant. 

He  looked  the  minnow  over  curiously 
and  stated  that  he  had  never  seen  it  used 
in  that  lake,  nor  had  he  ever  seen  it  in  use 
elsewhere.  So  eager  was  he  to  see  it  tested 
out  that  he  went  with  me,  rowing  the  boat. 

We  rowed  in  as  silently  as  possible  to  this 
bar,  and  I  made  some  dandy  casts  into  the 
likely  places.  There  was  a  deep  indentation 
in  the  reeds  where  I  had  previously  taken  out 
a  nice  musky,  which  looked  to  me  to  be  a 
mighty  suspicious  place  on  that  particular 
morning.  I  therefore  made  an  overhead  cast, 
the  bait  dropping  right  smack  into  the  head 
of  that  indentation  among  the  reeds.  The 
wobbler  started  its  gliding  outward,  when 
that  very  moment  a  musky  smashed  it  with 
might  and  main  and  a  battle  royal  was  on 
that  I  wish  you  could  have  seen.  That 
musky  was  an  eleven  pounder  but  by  the  way 
he  fought  you  would  have  thought  that 
nothing  short  of  a  tuna  was  at  the  other  end. 
But  what  that  wobbler  looked  like  after  the 
fray  is  so  hard  to  describe  that  I  give  up. 

That,  im  the  main  is  the  trouble  with  the 
use  of  wooden  artificial  minnows  as  musky 
lures.  They  do  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  teeth  on  the  enamel,  even  though  that 
enamel  be  of  an  ordinary  well-wearing  quality. 
The  brush-like  teeth  of  the  bass,  (if  you  can 
rail  such,  teeth),  are  qujte  different  from  the 
fangs  of  an  active  musky.  However,  prac- 
tically any  of  the  artificial  minnow  family  will 
do  well  oa  the  musky.  And  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  muscallonge  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  rivers. 

Many  of  the  rivers  of  Canada,  (especially 
certain  rivers  in  Ontario,  such  as  the  French 
River),  contain  some  of  tne  most  active  and 
spirited  members  of  this  family  of  Esox. 
They  are  full  of  the  real  old  finny  fighting 
spirit  and  there  is  a  reason  for  this,  of  course, 
Through  liviag  a  life,  constantly  facing  the 
oa-rush  of  the  water  they  have  become 
possessed  of  a  great  \im  and  force;  they  have 
a  kick  to  the  tail  that  would  put  a  . man's 
eye  out;  their  fins  it  may  safely  be  said  are  two 
times  as  str©ag  as  the  fins  of  a  lajce  musky.  A 

fish  such  as  this  striking  your  lure  is  out  for 


business  and  directly  you  have  connected 
up  with  one  you  know  that  you  have  a  fight 
ahead  of  you.    In  the  waters  of  a  lake  there 
may  be  no  on-sweeping  current,  unless  there 
be  a  stream  running  through  the  lake,  gen- 
erally there  is  not.    But  in  the  stream  there 
is  a  rush  to  the  water.    When  you  catch  a 
fish  there  the  added  force  of  the  water  helps 
the  fish  a  very  great  deal.    Hence  the  necess- 
ity of  watching  carefully,  and  playing  the 
fish  with  every  bit  of  ingenuity,  you  are  cap- 
able of.    Many  an  old  river  musky  has  a 
spoon-hook  clanking  in  his  savage  old  jaws, 
the  result  of  breaking  lose  from  a  piscatorial 
tether  with  the  halter  coming  along  with  him. 
If  there  is  a  sunken  log  in  that  stream  your 
stream  musky  will  know  it,  and  will,  if  you 
allow  him  time,  get  that  line  snagged  around  . 
it  and  will  contrive  to  break  loose. 
•  "The  lake  musky  is  sleepy  and  half  awake 
compared  with  the  river  musky.    The  river 
musky  is  awake  all  of  the  time  and  knows 
what  he  is  about,"  says  a  writer. 

Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  river 
musky,  inch  for  inch,  is  a  larger  fish  than  the 
lake  specimen.  I  actually  believe  that  a 
river  musky  will  seize  a  spoon,  knowing  what 
it  is  ,  and  will  fight  to  the  end  just  to  prove 
his  superiority.  d 

There  are  little  still-water  places  along 
the  musky  river;  places  beside  sunken  logs 
and  behind  boulders  that  bear  testing  out. 
Right  below  a  falls  they  are*  prone  to  keep 
themselves.  Start  a  green-mottled,  perch- 
like  wooden  minnow  near  the  surly,  rapid 
water  and  let  it  go  down  into  the  stiller  water 
and  the  result  will  be  the  very  best.  If 
you  are  to  use  artificial  minnows  on  the 
musky  try  the  greenish-hued  fellows,  the 
rainbow-tiued  sort  or  the  white  and  red-headed 
ones.  The  white  colored  ones  are  reserved 
for  the  gloomy  days;  the  greenish-colored  ones 
for  the  brighter  days. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  to  say  that 
where  the  minnow  schools  keep  themselves 
there  the  muskies  are  to  be  found  during 
the  feeding  hours.  Take  around  the  mouth 
of  a  stream  pouring  into  a  lake,  or  around  the 
outlet  of  a  stream  from  a  lake;  there  the 
minnows  are  found;  and  there  the  muskies 
course  about  in  quest  of  them.  The  musky 
fisherman  hunts  out  these  places.  Row  in 
the  early  morning  over  these  places  and 
watch  the  water  carefully  for  signs  of  life  under 
the  water  surface.  If  you  should  see  a  swirl 
in  the  water,  a  ridging  streak  and  right 
thereafter  a  lot  of  minnows  skipping  along 
the  water  surface,  and  jumping  out,  take 
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it  for  granted  they  are  being  hunted.  Row 
ever  so  silently  into  that  place  and  cast 
ahead  of  the  skipping  minnows.  A  neat 
little  fluted  spoon  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  from 
four  and  three  quarters  to  number  five  in  size 
is  very  taking;  or  a  darting,  wobbling  spoon 
is  liable  to  take  a  big  fellow  unawares.  It 
may  reasonably  be  said  that  the  more  hungry 
a  fish  is  the  more  cautiousness  leaves  him. 
Especially  if  a  silvery  spoon  is  cast  in  where 
minnows  are  being  driven  by  the  fish,  will 
the  preying  fish  mistake  the  spoon  for  the  real 
thing,  and  this  is  very  true  if  you  have  care- 
fully observed  the  main  rule  for  all  fishing — 
that  of  using  caution  of  approach,  and 
caution  and  noiselessness  in  your  casting. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  pike  are  more 
vicious  in  their  feeding  than  are  the  muskies. 
I  refer  to  pike  that  size  up  from  five  to  ten 
pounds.  I  once  saw  a  ten  pounder  half  rise 
out  of  water  among  a  minnow  school  four 
times.  I  knew  that  fellow  was  a  ten  pounder 
(and  some  over  ten  pounds),  for  we  later  had 
him  baked  in  clay  in  camp.  He  died*  after 
a  strenuous  fight,  at  the  end  of  a  line  having 
a  Number  5  spoon  for  a  lure.  I  really  believe 
there  is  no  fish  so  vicious  as  a  pike  when 
it  is  really  hungry  and  is  out  to  get  a  meal  or 
bust  doing  it. 

The  best  months  in  all  the  year  for  musky 
fishing,  anyway,  are  September  and  October. 
After  the  muskies  have  spawned  out  they  are 
generally  insatiable  in  their  greed  to  fill  up 
with  any  food  that  comes  around,  and  it  is 
then,  in  June,  usually,  that  the  musky  fisher- 
man should  hit  him  out  for  a  few  casts.  Cover  a 
lake  with  the  utmost  care,  even  though  it 
take  a  whole  morning  to  cover  one  side  of 
the  lake  which  will  be  more  to  your  credit  than 
though  you  fished  a  whole  chain  of  lakes.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  fellows  start 
out  with  the  words  that  they  are  going  to 
fish  five  or  six  lakes  that  one  day.  Unless 
they  cover  the  whole  region  in  that  day  they 
feel  they  are  missing  something.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  miss  it  all.  I  have  yet  to  see 
one  of  these  wide-territory  fishermen  come 
back  with  anything.  To  study  the  lake 
you  are  to  fish  is  the  main  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered. Know  where  the  best  places  are — 
and  to  know  where  these  places  are  you  must 


be  discerning  enough  to  ascertain  where  the 
feeding  grounds  are.  One  cast  well  directed 
is  a  hundred  times  more  prolific  of  success 
than  ten  casts  directed  in  a  wide  circle  and  at 
abandon.  Watch  the  water  for  anything 
suspicious,  as  I  have  stated,  as  to  skipping 
minnows  and  actual  rises  of  a  fish  in  the 
water.  (This,  above  all  is  the  keynote  ho 
the  right  way  to  fish  for  bass.)  The  feeding 
fish  is  the  one  you  should  hunt  out  not  a 
fish,  that,  later  on,  after  the  feeding  hours 
are  over,  is  filled  up  and  is  lying  idle  digest- 
ing his  morning  kill. 

Fish  feed  in  June  both  in  the  very  early 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  from  four  to 
six  or  seven.  From  five  in  the  morning  to 
seven  in  the  morning  is  the  time  to  be  out, 
though  I  have  taken  them  around  ten  and 
eleven  many  a  time.  It  has  been  held  out 
as  a  rule  that  the  water  should  not  be  glassy 
when  going  out  for  muskies,  and  this  is  true. 
A  little  curl  to  the  water  is  best.  Do  not 
forget  the  rainy,  mizzling  days,  for  on  these 
days  you  will  find  many  a  big  fellow  abroad, 
and  generally  they  are  pretty  well  in-shore 
on  those  days.  On  the  very  stormy  days 
they  generally  come  into  the  sheltered  bays 
where  both  the  live  bait,  the  spoon,  and  the 
white-hued  artificial  will  be  taken. 

To  get  a  large  musky  into  the  boat  alive 
cannot  very  easily  be  done.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  large  pike  of  over  ten  pounds.  Many 
use  a  hook  gaff  in  landing  a  musky;  others  use 
one  or  another  of  the  family  of  clincher  gaffs. 
For  my  part  I  like  nothing  better  than,  the 
long-barreled,  twenty- two  calibre  pistol,  of 
the  Stevens  type.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  weapons  a  person  can  carry  with  him 
on  his  trip.  As  soon  as  the  big  fish  is  brought 
close  enough  to  the  boat  and  to  the  surface 
to  enable  one  to  get  a  crack  at  the  head,  the 
pistol  is  levelled  and  the  big  fellow  is  laid  out. 
For  my  part  I  would  never  suggest  musky 
fishing  done  from  a  canoe,  unless,  of  course, 
the  occupants  in  that  canoe  are  learned  in  the 
art  of  directing  it.  The  best  way  is  to  play 
the  fish  till  he  is  quite  exhausted.  Then 
on  bringing  him  near  to  the  light  craft  an 
accurately-placed  bullet  will  serve  to  com- 
plete his  capture. 
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On  Making  a  Split  Bamboo  Fly  Rod 

In  this  Article  We  Make  an  Attempt  to  Acquaint  the  Amateur  in  the  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
the  Split  Bamboo  Fly- Rod,  An  Art  in  Every  Sense  o]  the  Word, 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


THKRE  are  thousands  of  intelligent 
anglers  who  should  be  able  to  make  their 
own  fly  rods,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
but  one  angler  in  a  thousand  ever  attempts 
the  trick.  This  is  mostly  due  of  course  to  the 
fact  tjtat  written  instructions  on  doing  the 
job  well  are  hard  to  be  had.  Few  books 
or  articles  have  appeared  telling  how  to  do  the 
work  of  cutting  and  fitting  the  slender  strips 
of  the  bamboo,  and  yet  if  these  instructions 
are  painstaking  and  entire,  and  accurate, 
even  the  amateur,  who  will  use  the  utmost 
care  and  follow  up  his  work  thoughtfully  can 
turn  out  a  rod  that  will  surprise  him.  When 
I  say  this  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
The  main  stumbling  block  is  in  getting 
started  at  the  work.  A  person  has  heard 
someone  say  that  it  is  work  for  a  professional 
rod-maker;  not  the  amateur;  and  therefore 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  it  cannot  be  done 
without  years  of  study  and  tools  that  cost  a 
great  deal  and  are  fitted  for  this  work  alone. 
All  of  this  is  a  matter  of  tlje  mind,  for  the 
tools  used  are  quite  common,  and  few  in 
number.  What  is  necessary  is  time,  and  the 
proceeding  with  the  work  slowly,  but  surely, 
thus  arriving  at  a  fitting  conclusion.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  test  of  your  skill,  but  skill  consists 
mainly  in  using  your  intelligence  and  pro- 
ceeding slowly  and  carefully  with  your  work. 
It  is  the  man  who  carelessly  hurries  his  work 
who  does  a  clumsy  job  and  has  nothing  to 
show  for  his  day»s  of  labor. 

There  is  absolutely  no  use  in  the  world  for 
the  amateur  rodmaker  to  try  making  a  split 
bamboo  rod  until  he  has  first  tried  his  hand, 
fully  and  freely,  at  making  solid  wood  rods, 
for  in  so  doing  you  learn  practical  lessons 
that  are  not  otherwise  learned.  After  you 
have  turned  out  a  couple  of  nice  solid  wood 
rods,  to  be  used  in  bait  casting,  ypu  next 
turn  your  attention  to  solid  wood  fly  rods, 
and  these  may  be  made  of  both  greenheart 
and  bethabara  so  nicely  that  they  are  almost 
equal  to  the  split  bamboo;  in  fact  I  have 
used  rods  of  both  the  above  woods  as  fly  rods 
that  have  proven  almost  second  to  none. 
Dr.  Harry  Gove  recommends  the  greenheart 
very  highly,  and,  in  fact,  a  great  number 
of  solid  wood  fly  rods  are  used  in  England 
where  the  idea  is  more  followed  up  than  on 


our  shores.  I  would  surely  advise  the  ama- 
teur rod  builder  to  go  to  a  solid  wood  fly  rod 
before  attempting  the  split  bamboo  proposi- 
tion. A  solid  wood  fly  rod  may  be  made  in 
any  length  to  suit  the  taste.  In  Figure  I.,  I 
give  a  scale  drawing  of  a  9  foot,  8  inch  rod, 
giving  the  calibers  of  same  throughout  its 
length.  Every  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
in  the  drawing  is  equal  to  six  inches  "in  life." 
Nine  and  one  half  inches  are  allowed  for  the 
handgrasp,  which  includes  the  reel-seat,  which 
should  be  of  the  three-fourths  inch  style. 
The  reel  seat,  of  course,  is  below  the  hand, 
unlike  that  of  the  bait  rod.  The  cork  wash- 
ers are  fitted  in  first  over  the  wood  up  to  the' 
point  where  the  taper  check  is  to  be,  being 
careful  to  keep  within  the  nine  and  one  half 
inch  measurements.  The,  bored  cylindrical 
piec  e  of  pine  wood  (which  is  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  less  in  length  than  the  reel  seat,  which 
will  allow  of  the  cork  sinking  in  well) is  slipped 
on  next  at  the  end  of  the  rod  and  the  reel 
seat  fitted  snugly  over  that.  In  making  this 
wood  piece  you  can  cut  it  the  same  as  directed 
in  the  article  on  making  a  bait  rod,  save,  as  I 
have  said,  that  the  reel  seat  is  below  the 
handgrasp.  (A)  of  Figure  II  shows  the 
cork  washers  being  fitted  and  pressed  up 
close  together;  also  showing  the  cylindrical 
piece  of  wood  over  which  the  reel-seat  U  to 
rest  ready  to  be  fitted  up  to  the  cork.  (B) 
shows  the  handgrasp  finished,  the  reel-seat 
pressed  in  and  cemented;  the  cork  grasp 
filed,  sandpapered  and  emeried  down  and  tjie 
taper  check  pressed  down  well  onto  the  cork 
and  cemented  into  place.  See,  too,  that  you 
fill  in  enough  corks,  and  see  that  all  are 
cemented  in  firmly. 

The  rod  I  have  just  mentioned  (9  feet,  8 
inches  in  length)  is  made  in  three  pieces,  If 
you  will  glance  at  Figure  I.  you  will  note  that 
at  two  points  there  are  dotted  lines  across 
the  rod.  These  show  where  the  ferrules  are 
to  be  placed.  Each  joint  of  this  rod  is  39^ 
inches  in  length.  The  ferrules  should  be  of 
the  water-proof,  serrated  or  split  sort,  sizes 
21-64  and  13-64. 

In  the  above  I  have  given  directions  for 
the  making  of  a  solid  wood  rod,  either  betha- 
bara or  greenheart,  and  it  will  be  rather 
heavy,  of  course,  being  seven  ounces  in 
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weight.  A  rod  of  this  sort  will  be  good  for  an 
all-around  appliance,  for  bait  fishing  and  for 
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fly-fishing  too,  and  will  handle  large  fish 
nicely.  Naturally  y,ou  can  make  the  rod 
lighter  in  which  case  the  calibers  must  be 
narrowed  down,  and  the  length  shortened. 
In  Figure  III,  I  give  a  scale  for  a  fly  rod  to  be 
nine  and  one  half  feet  in  length;  the  joints 
being  38  M  inches  long,  each.  The  weight  of 
this  rod  will  be  from  six  to  six  and  one  half 
ounces,  making  a  very  nice  all-around  appli- 
ance.   The  reel  seat  is  of  the  three-fourths 
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inch  size.  The  grasp,  (reej  seat  included) 
goes  to  nine  and  one  half  inches.  The  fer- 
rules are  serrated  and  waterproofed.  Size 
of  ferrules  19-64  and  3-16.  In  Figure  III 
we  are  showing  the  three  joints  of  this  rod  and 
the  calibers  are  every  six  inches  of  the  rod. 
In  making  y/our  scale  drawing  let  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  be  equal  to  six  inches 
"in  life."  (A)  of  this  drawing  shows  the 
butt,  13-32  at  the  butt  and  19-64  up  to  the 
first  ferrules.    (B)  shows  the  middle  joint 
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19-64  at  larger  end,  at  the  butt,  and  13-61  at 
the  thinner  end,  where  the  second  ferrule  is 
installed.  (C)  shows  the  tip  joint,  11-64,  six 
inches  in  to  about  5-64  in  the  tip. 


fig  nr 

In  Figure  IV.  we  show  a  scale  of  a  dandy 
fly  rod,  of  just  the  right  weight  that  suits  so 
many  of  the  angling  fraternity.  The  length 
of  the  rod  in  Figure  IV.  is  nine  feet,  and  its 
joints  are  36^  inches  in  length,  each.  It 
carries,  entire,  a  weight  of  five  and  one  halt 
ounces,  which  includes,  of  course,  the  three- 
fourths  inch  reel  seat.  The  handgrasp  on 
this  rod  goes  to  nine  inches,  which  see  that 
you  stick  to.  The  ferrules  are  of  the  usual 
serrated  or  split  waterproof  sort,  and  are  of 
sizes  9-32  and  11-64.  In  (A)  is  shown  the 
b*tt  joiat,  being  7-16  at  the  butt  and  19-64  at 
tfc©  first  ferrule.  (B)  shows  the  middle 
joart,  answering  in  calibre  at  the  butt  end  of 
it  t#  Us  thinner  portion  of  (A).    This  joint 


is  3-16  at  the  second  ferrule.  In  (C)  is  shown 
the  tip,  being  in  answering  calibre  at  its 
butt-end  with  the  mid-joint,  and  being  5-64 
at  the  tip.  * 

Here  we  have  given  calibers  for  three  rods 
of  varied  weights,  and  lengths,  and  you  can 
select  as  the  taste  suits  you,  whether  you 
want  a  long  and  heavy  rod,  or  a  shorter  and 
lighter  rod.  In  making  a  fly  rod  of  solid 
wood  you  proceed  with  >  our  work  in  a  careful 
manner,  much  the  same  as  you  do  when 
making  a  solid  wood  bait  casting  rod,  previ- 
ously told  of  in  the  pages  of[this  magazine. 
It  is  not  difficult;  all  \  ou  need  to  do  is  to  use 
care;  to  get  your  calibers  accurately,  and  to 
use  your  calibers,  or  home-made  gauge,  told 
of  in  the  last  article  and  you  will  not  come 
amiss.  Here,  during  the  long  hours  of  late 
winter  or  early  spring  you  can  construct  a  rod 
that  will  amaze  you  with  its  fine  action. 
Indeed  the  action  of  a  rightly  cut  and  worked 
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piece  of  bethabara  is  flawless,  and  there  are 
times  when  you  will  vote  it  the  absolute  equal 
of  the  split  bamboo;  many  believe  the  betha- 
bara and  greenheart  rods  are  better  than  bam- 
boo. You  will  do  well  to  make  your  fly  rod 
of  solid  wood  before  you  tackle  the  split  bam- 
boo, for  by  doing  this  you  will  have  learned 
lessons  right  from  y|our  own  experience  that 
no  amount  of  written  matter  could  make 
more  intelligent.  One  may  make  mistakes, 
and  it  is  better  that  one  make  a  few  mis- 
takes, perhaps,  for  it  later  shows  where  one 
was  wrong  and  how  he  may  remedy  the  con- 
dition. The  obtaining  of  well  selected  pieces 
of  wood,  is,  of  course,  desirable.  A  straight- 
grained  piece  works  down  nicely.  Then  all 
one  needs  to  do  is  to  use  the  block  plane 
with  painstaking  care,  and  to  watch  the 
scale  drawings  to  see  that  all  calibers  are  kept 
intact.  The  rod  when  finished  is  wound 
carefully  with  silk.  Owing  to  the  slender- 
ness  of  the  tip  it  must  be  wound  carefully.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  in  winding 
slender-tipped  rods  that  the  tip  should  be 
started  first,  never  the  heavier  end  of  the 
joint  first,  for  if  you  do  this  you  will  find  that 
you  have  nothing  to  hold  onto  when  you 
get  to  the  tip.  It  is  best  to  mark  out  a 
diagram  of  the  rod,  and  mark  the  points  where 
you  are  going  to  have  each  winding  for  in 
this  way  you  will  get  them  accurate,  the 
spaces  between  being  just  right.  These 
windings  may  be  one  eighth  of  an  inch  wide 
or  less  and  spaced  three  fourths  of  an  inch, 
edge  to  edge.  Some  prefer  to  have  these 
windings  even  more  narrow  than  one-eighth 
of  an  inch,  but  for  my  part  I  vastly  prefer  the 
one-eighth  inch  winding,  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  apart.  These  windings  support  the  rod. 
Of  course  the  wider  the  windings,  and  the 
more  narrow  they  are  between,  the  stronger 
you  will  make  the  rod  so  you  can  suit  y|our- 
self.  As  many  as  three  colors  of  silk  can  be 
used  harmoniously  in  winding  a  fly  rod, 
though  some  prefer  to  have  just  two.  The 
main  thing  to  remember,  as  I  stated  in  my 
directions  for  rod  winding  in  the  previous 
article  is  never  to  apply  the  varnish  direct 
to  the  windings  as  this  takes  the  natural 
colors  out  of  them,  thus  making  a  green 
winding,  dusky,  and  a  red  winding,  almost 
black.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  apply  thinned 
out  white  shellac  of  a  good  grade  to  them  with 
a  camel  hair  brush,  and  after  this  is  thor- 
oughly dry  to  apply  the  varnish.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  connect  up  a  fly  rod  when  it  is 
finished  for  drying  and  to  hang  it,  full  length 
from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling,  in  a  dry  room. 


>  the 
rules 


Otherwise  each  joint  can  be  hung  up  sej 
ately.    It  is  said  that  a  varnished  rod  that 
hung  up  next  to  a  damp  wall  will  cause 
varnish  to  "crawl"  down  over  the  ferrules 
and  into  the  guides.    The  centre  of  the  room 
is  the  best;  and  hang  them  from  the  ceiling. 

II. 

The  Split  Bamboo — A  Beginning. 

Is  it  worth  while  making  a  split  bamboo 
fly-rod?  It  certainly  is;  and  the  satis- 
faction that  will  be  y;ours  when  you  fish  a 
stream  with  a  perfect  rod  of  your  own  con- 
struction is,  of  course,  not  easily  stated.  To 
have  made  a  rod  of  this  sort  lifts  you  out  of 
the  class  of  the  average  into  the  higher  school 
of  scientific  anglers.  To  be  able  to  show  a 
rod  and  say:  "Here  is  a  rod  that  I  made," 
is  a  mark  of  distinction.  Furthermore  what 
you  have  learned  on  the  inside  about  rods  by 
the  time  you  have  made  a  couple  of  solid 
wood  bait  casting  rods,  a  solid  wood  fly-rod, 
and  a  split  bamboo  fly-rod  is  a  thousand 
times  more  than  you  have  learned  in  the 
books,  out  of  the  mouths  of  others.  Rod  1 
making  is  the  entering  wedge  to  a  wider  and 
greater  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
joys  and  pleasures  of  angling.  There  was 
a  time  long  ago  (the  Handicraft  Age)  when 
most  everything  in  use  was  made  by  hand. 
We  look  back  upon  that  age  with  envious 
eyes.  Some  of  the  handmade  furniture,  etc., 
made  in  that  age  are  now  the  costliest  of.' 
treasures.  The  coming  of*  machinery  trans- 
planted the  handcraftsman  and  the  result  we 
may  see  on  every  hand  brazen  cheapness,  for  1 
the  most  part;  everything  glossed  over  to 
appear  what  it  isn't.  Anything  hand-made 
by  a  skilled  worker  is  worth  a  very  great, 
deal  more  than  machine  made  productions. 
And  certainly  as  regards  the  well-constructed 
hand  made  split  bamboo  rods  they  so  far  sur- 
pass the  machine-made  productions  that  there 
is  no  comparison.  True,  poorly  made  hand- 
made stuff  is  not  an  example  of  what  we  are 
driving  at;  but  a  good  handmade  rod 
is  as  near  to  perfect  as  a  thing  can  be.  A 
perfectly  made  split  bamboo  rod  is  a  treasure. 
It  has  life  and  action.  Your  stiff  rod  soon 
wears  you  down  and  y,ou  can  be  thankful  if 
ypu  can  make  a  cast  of  thirty  feet  with  it. 
Bamboo  as  it  is  gotten  into  action  has  suffici- 
ent force,  of  itself,  without  exerting  arm- 
work.  The  wood  rods  of  bethabara  or  green- 
heart  are  next  to  split  bamboo,  the  best  for 
excellent  and  tireless  casting  though  some 
believe  these,  as  I  have  aforementioned,  to  be 
the  equals  of  bamboo. 

"Half  the  fun,"   says  one  entertaining. 
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angling  writer,  "is  had  in  the  cold  season, 
when  there  is  neither  fishing  nor  casting 
practice,  in  repairing,  altering,  or  making 
rods  to  be  used  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
Rodmaking  is  a  pastime  in  itself.  There  is  no 
closed  season;  in  fact,  the  rainy  days,  the 
stormy  nights,  the  wintry  holidays  are  the 
times  to  practice  it.  Try  it,  you  who  think 
ypu  cannot  make  a  rod.  As  for  a  shop,  any 
vacant  room,  or  a  corner  in  a  basement,  will 
serve,  while  as  for  tools,  only  a  few  simple 
and  inexpensive  ones  are  needed.  Make 
solid  wood  rods,  if  you  prefer,  for  a  starter,  to 
get  your  hand  in,  but  do  not  fail  to  attempt 
the  making  of  at  least  one  split  bamboo  rod. 
This  work  is  really  not  so  difficult  as  it  may 
seem.  Careful,  patient  attention  to  details 
and  sharp  tools  are  the  principal  items  to  be 
looked  after.  And  the  work  is  so  fascinating, 
that,  after  you  have  had  a  little  practice  you 
will  grow  as  enthusiastic  over  it  as  the  fly  and 
bait  casters  do  over  their  practice  on  the 
platform." 

Every  word  of  the  above  I  subscribe  to. 

There  are  no  dreary,  monotonous  nights  for 
the  rod  maker.  Every  moment  is  crowded 
with  fascination  and  charm.  How  eagerly 
one  looks  forward  to  the  opening  of  the 
season  then,  when  he  can  try  out  his  pet  rod. 
Of  course,  that  joy  cannot  be  expressed  in 
mere  words;  only  to  say  that  the  first  time 
you  get  your  line  out  nicely,  and  without 
any  exertion  to  a  sixty  foot  mark  you  reel 
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in  your  line  so  that  ypu  can  sit  down  and 
think  it  over  and  go  over  in  memory  the 
hours  you  spent  in  making  that  rod.  Then 
when  you  consider  that  you  have  to  p,ay  as 
high  as  sixty  dollars  for  such  a  rod  the  im- 
portance of  it  first  dawns  upon  you. 

The  first  bamboo  rod  to  be  made  was  in 
three  strips,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  origin- 
ated in  England,  though  there  in  nothing 
exact  about  this.  Aboui  1870  four  strip 
bamboo  rods  were  quite  common  in  both 
America  and  England.  The  first  split  bam- 
boo rod  to  be  made  in  America  was  construct- 
ed by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Phillipe. 
The  six  strip  bamboo  fly  rod  is  said  to  have 
been  placed  for  sale  on  the  market  in  1870, 
in  the  United  Stated.  H.  L.  Leonard  was 
the  maker  of  this  design  which  remains  one 
of  the  best  forms  of  fitting  strips  and  the 
number  of  strips  to  be  fitted,  to  be  had. 
Seven  strip  rods  were  also  made,  so  also  the 
eight  strips,  both  of  which  have  passed  out 
of  favour,  though  there  *still  are  a  number 
of  manufacturers  turning  out  the  eight  strip 
rods.  The  hard,  cold,  practical  fact  about 
both  the  seven  strip  and  the  eight  strip  rod 
(though  more  so,  the  eight  strip  rod)  is  that 
the  strips  at  the  tip  take  on  the  thinness  of 
half  tooth-picks;  -being  very  fragile;  mostly 
slivers  and  glue.  The  six  strip  forms  the 
happy  .medium  between  this  by  having 
strips  a  little  stauncher  at  the  tip,  and,  in 
combination  with  the  glue,  makes  for  a  fine 
rod  of  lasting  merit. 

The  rind  or  enamel  of  the  bamboo  cane  is 
what  puts  lile  and  vim  into  a  rod  of  this  sort; 
without  this  tenacious  rind  the  bamboo  of 
course  would  be  useless.  But  because  it  is 
so  tenacious,  containing  pliancy  and  resili- 
ency, also  durability,  it  is  a  material  that 
leads  over  all.  Therefore  on  a  split  bamboo 
rod  this  rind,  or  enamel,  counts  for  a  very 
great  deal.  Its  importance  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  Nothing  will  do  better  at 
this  juncture  than  to  give  a  drawing  of  a 
cross-section  of  cane,  for  such  an  illustration 
will  do  more  in  explanation  than  will  any 
amount  of  words.  In  Figure  V  we  show  this 
cross-section.  Look  at  it  closely.  The  dark- 
er outside  rim  around,  lettered  (a)  is  the 
precious  enamel.  Letter  (b)  is  the  mid-sec- 
tion, and  is  next  in  firmness.  The  inner 
portion  lettered  (c)  is  the  softest  part.  The 
letters  (e)  and  (d)  show  two  V-shaped  sec- 
tions, strips,  cut  from  this  cane.  Note  how 
it  includes  the  enamel  for  an  outer  surface, 
and  the  mid-portion  for  the  centre  of  the  rod. 
Now  glance  at  Figure  VI.    This  very  simply 
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YOUR  PROTECTION  IS  SAVAGE  DUTY 

Our  first  duty  was  to  you  as  a  nation.  We've  discharged  it  with  all  we 
had  in  us.    And  the  emergency  is  over,  and  we're  released  from  it. 

Our  next  duty  is  to  you  as  individuals.  That  is  why  we're  working  to  get 
the  Savage  Automatic  Pistol  ready  for  you  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

We're  putting  into  it  the  same  concentrated  efficiency — the  same  con- 
scientious endeavor — that  we  put  into  our  military  work. 

For  we  realize  the  importance  of  our  trust.  The  safety  of  the  individual — 
H)f  the  home — is  the  safety  of  the  nation. 

And  the  Savage  Automatic  Pistol  has  proved  the  most  perfect  protective, 
defensive  means  that  human  ingenuity  has  yet  devised. 


Also  makers  of  Lewis  Automatic  Machine  Guns, 
Light  Ordnance,  Military,  High  Power  and  Small 
Caliber  Storting  Rifles,  Automatic  Pistols  and  Ammu- 
nition. Motor  Car  and  Truck  Pressed  Steel  Frames, 
Parts,  Transmissions,  Axles,  etc. 


Savage* Arms  Corporation 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Sharon,  Pa.     New  York  City     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Let  your  trap  gun  purchase  be  a  PARKER.  Be  one 
of  the  thousands  of  satisfied  PARKER  Gun  users. 

PARKER  Guns  are  made  by  gun  experts.  The  purchaser  of 
a  PARKER  Gun  receives  in  good  substantial  gun  value,  the 
benefits  of  experience  in  gun  manufacturing  of  over  50  years. 


Once  you  have  used  the  PARKER,  you  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  anything  but  the  BEST. 

Eventually  you  will  shoot  the  PARKER.   Why  not  now  ? 

v   Send  for  catalogue  and  free  booklet  qbout  20  bore  guns. 


PARKER  BROS., 


Master  Gun 
Makers 


Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


New  York  Salesrooms,  25  Murray  St. 
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and  adequately 
shows  these  six 
strips  fitted 
and  glued  thus 
forming  the  emi- 
nently desirable 
whole.  Note  how 
the  enamel  is  on 
the  outside,  and 
the  softer  wood 
on  the  inside 
forming  the  cen- 
tre. It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that, 

scientific  ally,  both  in  theory  and  in 
actual  practice  this  is  the  only  safe  and  sane 
method  of  arranging  the  strips;  though  there 
was  a  time,  I  am  told,  when  rod-makers  sug- 
gested having  the  enameled  portion  inside, 
with  the  softer  portion  outside.  Needless  to 
say  this  method  died  shortly  alter  being  dis- 
covered, so  that  now  all  split  bamboo  rods 
are  made  as  shown  in  Figure  VI.,  rind  or 
enamel  outside  and  softer  wood  inside.  Re- 
garding split  bamboo  rod  manufacture  Mr. 
Perry  D.  Frazer  comments: 

"In  some  of  the  so-called  best  rods  turned 
out  in  England  the  joining  of  the  strips  is  very 
bad  while  for  some  reason,  best  known  to 
themselves,  British  makers  stubbornly  cling 
to  those  abominable  contrivances,  the  lock- 
fast ferrules,  and  refuse  to  believe — what  was 
common  knowledge  on  this  side  a  generation 
ago — that  there  is  no  other  ferrule  worth 
while  other  than  our  common  German  Silver 
suction  ferrules.  Using  brass,  as  they  do,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  cannot 
make  these  'stay  put,'  and  must  perforce 
resort  to  locking  devices.  Our  makers  stand 
on  the  platform  that  ax  strips  of  cane 
cannot  be  improved  in  any  way  known  to 
science  or  art.  On  the  other  hand  we  find 
British  makers  resorting  to  all  sorts  of  devices 
that  are  alleged  to  be  intended  to  stiffen  or 
strengthen  their  rods.  Some  put  steel  centres 
in  the  joints;  others  wind  the  joints  spirally 
with  narrow  steel  ribbons — both  methods 
clumsy  attempts  to  bolster  up  an  article  that 
evidently  needs  heroic  treatment.  All  these 
things  may  better  be  called  selling  points  than 
improvements." 

There  are  two  recognized  first  class  grades 
of  bamboo  to  use  in  a  split  bamboo  rocfc  The 
first  is  the  Tonkin;  the  second  is  the  Calcutta. 
In  the  years  that  have  gone  by  many  rods 
were,  and  still  are,  of  course,  made  of  Calcutta 
bamboo.  In  late  years,  however,  a  good 
grade  of  Calcutta  bamboo  has  been  hard 
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to  obtain  and  the  result  has  been  that  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  good  bamboo  rods,  first 
class  appliances,  have  been  made  from  Tonkin 
which  has  taken  a  distinct  leadership.  Cal- 
cutta bamboo  canes  are  often  burned  and 
spotted  with  fire  marks.  The  natives  in 
collecting  the  cane  often  lay  these  canes  on 
smudge  fires  of  grass  and  leaves,  seeking  thus, 
by  heating  the  canes,  to  straighten  out 
crooked  specimens.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
canes  are  laid  on  fires  in  this  manner  to 
exterminate  wood  insects,  also  to  remove 
close-clinging  vines,  and  one  of  many  other 
reasons.  Mr.  J.  J.  Hardy,  the  English  rod- 
maker  (whose  rods  are  justly  world  famous) 
holds  that  by  the  process  of  laying  the  canes 
on  the  fires  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  them 
are  destroyed.  No  doubt  jungle  fires  charr 
many  of  the  canes,  which  are  collected  and  sent 
out  anyhow,  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
if  the  enamel  of  a  strip  of  bamboo  is  at  all 
bitten  into  by  fire,  it  makes  that  strip  prac- 
tically useless  as  a  subject  for  attention.  Only 
sound  sticks  are  desired,  the  enamel  uncharred. 
Here  the  Tonkin  comes  in  for  attention. 
Comparatively  few  Tonkin  canes  are  found 
fire-marked.  Tonkin  is  recommended  as  a 
distinct  leader.  Where  does  it  come  from, 
and  what  is  the  reliable  nature  if  it?  Says 
Mr.  Frazer: 

"Tonkin  canes  come  from  the  Province 
of  that  name  in  French  Indo-China,  on  the 
Gulf  01  Tonkin,  an  arm  of  the  China  sea. 
Probably  most  of  them  are  cut  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Black  and  the  Red  rivers,  which  lie 
due  east  of  Mandalay,  in  Burma,  and  as 
Calcutta  and  Tonkin  canes  grow  in  the  same 
latitude,  this  may  account  for  the  belief  held 
by  some  that  Tonkin  canes  equal  Calcutta 
bamboo  for  rodmaking  purposes.  It  is, 
however,  a  jact  that  very  few  professional  rod- 
makers  will  admit  that  anything  can  equal 
frst  class  Calcutta  canes  A  veteran  says  one 
reason  why  he  is  inclined  to  use  Tonkin  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  good  Calcutta  canes  are 
very  dffiicult  to  obtain,  and  with  them  there 
is  so  much  waste.  Many  of  the  Tonkin  canes 
furnish  thicker  material  than  the  other 
variety  ,and  if  properly  seasoned  and  selected, 
make  excellent  fly  and  bait-basting  rods. 
Few  of  them  are  burned,  which  furnishes 
another  reason  for  their  popularity.  Some 
are  stained  unevenly  before  they  are  split, 
and  when  the  strips  are  matched  and  glued 
these  mottled  places  appear  here  and  there 
on  the  rod,  givmg  the  effect  that  is  so  pleasing 
to  anglers  of  the  old  school,  who,  through 
custom,   prefer  the  mottling  to  ,  the  white 
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INFALLIBLE 


Which  Do  You  Use? 

The  only  question  is  one  of  choice,  you  can 
buy  any  one  of  them  loaded  with  In- 
fallible. 

Any  one  of  these  thirteen  standard  brands 
of  shells  is  the  best  to  the  man  who  is 
accustomed  to  use  it — when  it  is  loaded 
with  Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder. 
Pick  your  favorite — loaded  with  Infallible 
— and  you  will  have  a  combination  that  is 
hard  to  equal  at  the  traps  or  in  the  field. 

HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDER 

is  always  the  same.  It  always  gives  the 
same  even  patterns  and  high  velocity  with 
light  recoil,  always  burns  free  and  clean 
and  always  acts  the  same  under  any  wea- 
ther conditions. 

When  you  buy  your  favorite  shells  be  sure 
that  they  are  loaded  with  a  Hercules 
Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

35  W.  10th  St. 
Wilmington  Delaware 
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enamel  of  the  unburned  -canes.  The  stammg 
is  a  harmless  process,  and  may  be  produced 
in  several  ways.  Tonkin  differs  materially 
from  Calcutta.  The  N nodes,  or  knots,  are 
smaller  and  less  troublesome,  and  in  the 
rough  beveling  you  can  plane  through  the  knots 
with  safety.  This  cane  is  much  coarser  than 
Calcutta,  harder,  and  in  breaking  a  strip 
the  surf ac  e  gives  way  in<  long  splinters,  leaving 
softer  pith  strata,  which  are  tough,  but  not 
springy.  Because  of  its  greater  stiffness  it  is 
used  for  tournament  rods.  It  resembles 
somewhat  our  Southern  canes,  but  its  sur- 
face is  darker  and  the  fibers  reddish.  It  is 
harsh  and  glassy,  soon  dulls  the  edge  of  the 
plane,  and  must  be  handled  <  arefully  or 
the  hands  will  be  cut  and  scratched." 

The  above  appears"  in  the  front  of  Mr. 
Frazer's  book  and  does  not,  it  seems,  afford 
a  straight  out  and  out  recommendation  for 
the  Tonkin,  as  the  reader  will  note  by  the 
general  tone  of  it.  Elsewhere,  however,  Mr. 
Fraser  has  quite  emphatically  stated: 

"Tonkin  cane  is  the  only  material  worth 
considering  in  the  making  of  a  first  class  rod. 
The  day  of  the  Calcutta  barnboo  rod  has 
passed;  and  it  is  best  to  forget  that  your 
grandfather  ever  made  a  good  rod  of  that 
material.  I  doubt  if  any  other  amateur 
rodmaker  has  poked  into  more  queer  corners, 
and  out-of-the-way  places  in  New  York  City 
and  its  environs  in  search  of  Calcutta  bamboo 
than  I  have,  and  for  all  the  canes  that  I 
bought,  carried  home,  and  finally  threw  away 
I  would  not  give  one  red  stamp  to-day.  It 
would  be  a  shameful  waste  of  two  perfectly 
good  cents.  Tonkins  is  used  by  all  first-class 
rod-makers;  and  although  some  of  them  may 
sigh  for  the  good  old  days  of  the  Calcutta  rod, 
in  the  final  analysis  they  will  admit — albeit 
modestly — that  they  are  making  mighty 
good  rods  to-day.  The  truth  is  that  their 
best  rods  are  better  by  far  than  any  that 
grandpa  ever  made  of  any  material.  What 


more,   then,   does  any  amateur  rodmaker 

want?" 

Personally  I  have  had  just  ab©ut  the  same 
experience  as  the  above,  and  since  my  first 
attempts  have  never  looked  twice  for  Cal- 
cutta material,  except  out  of  curiosity. 

The  Tonkin  canes  may  be  had  in  bundles, 
some  coming  in  the  four  foot  length,  others, 
in  the  six  foot  length;  these  are  cut  from 
the  butts  of  stalks,  by  the  way.  At  their 
thicker  end  they  will  go  to  1 3^2  inc*hes  in 
diameter  and  the  wall  of  them  is  from  one 
fourth  to  three  eighths  of  an  inch  through. 
Each  stick  of  this  material  should  cost  about 
fifty  or  sixty  cents  which  excludes  unnecessary 
profiteering.  Select  the  sticks,  or  canes,  I 
should  say,  that  are  six  feet  in  length.  Ac- 
quire three  of  these  lengths,  well-selected, 
well-seasoned,  and  of  the  right  color.  I  may 
pause  here  to  tell  about  the  right  color  of  the 
canes.  A  cane  that  is  greenish  of  hue  has 
not  been  seasoned  and  should  not  be  used. 
The  well-seasoned  canes  show  up  a  red-yellow 
hue;  often  as  not  orange  in  color.  Good 
canes  may  show  up  streaks  of  stain  color,  or 
may  be  blotched.  This  is  not  a  sign  of 
weakness;  but  rather  of  strength.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  if  you  send  to  a  recom- 
mended firm  they  will  supply  you  with  the 
best,  if  you  ask  for  the  best.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  experienced  men  connected  with  a 
firm  would  send  you  inferior  cane  if  jgpu  ask 
for  the  best. 

The  first  thing  ypu  do  when  you  are  ready 
to  start  with  a  six  foot  length  of  cane  is  to 
split  it  into  quarters.  In  Figure  V.  we  show 
how  this  is  done,  first  cutting  the  cane  in  half, 
and  then  across  the  other  way.  In  doing  this 
you  will  have  four  pieces,  If  the  cane  is 
straight-grained  it  will  cut  down  through 
readily  enough  and  will  not  shoot  off  to  one 
side.  You  make  this  cut  with  a  butcher 
knife  or  flat-bi)aded  hunting  knife  of  good 
grade.    You  merely  find  the  centre  at  the 
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DuPont 

Smokeless  Powders 

for  short  range  charges 

in  Sporting  and  Military  Rifle  Cartridges 

Gallery  Rifle  Powder  No.  75 
Sporting  Rifle  Powder  No.  80 

Descriptive  Leaflets  Forwarded  Upon  Request 

Rifle  Smokeless  Division 

E.  L.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

U.  S.  A. 


Target  Practice 
At  Little  Cost 

Shoot  Pistol  Cartridges  in  Rifles  with 


Loaded 

IB 

line  ot  breech . 
Ballet  is  set  into 
rifling.  Without 
harm  the  firing  pin  of  gun 
strikes  firing  pin  in  auxflr- 
My,  exploding  cartridge.  Ballet 
itarU  with  a  twist  and  does  not 
•trip  nor  lead  barrel.   Does  not  harm 

Ask  your  dealer.  Sampie 


MARBLE'S 

xiliary  Cartridges 

This  auxiliary  cartridge 
made  for  nearly  all  ri- 
fles, shoots  pistol 
cartridges  just  a6 
<;  accurately  as 

regular  rifle 
ammunition 
—and  you 
save  75  per 
cent  on  cost. 


Price 
75. 


rifle  firing  pin. 

Sitro  Solvent  til  for  his  name.  Send  for  60-P. 
catalog  of  Marble's  Gun  and  60  Outing  Specialties 

MABBLE  ABM1&  MFC.  CO..  581  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


DECOYS 
THAT 
REALLY 
DECOY. 


OnyouT  hunting  trip 
perfect  in  shape  and  coloring. 


MALLARD.  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Offica 

take  along  Mason's  Decoys — 
loring.    They  bring  down  the 

game  everytime. 

ASK  FOR  MASON'S  AND  GET  MASON'S. 
We  manufacture  all  species — Crow,   Duck,  Swan, 
Snipe  and  Geese — in  several  grades. 

Write  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue — Free. 

Mason's  Decoy  Factory 

Wt  Milford  and  P.  M.  R.  R.  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Schultze  Gunpowder  Company  Ltd. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SCHULTZE  &  LIGHTNING 

GUNPOWDERS 

The  Company  desire  to  inform  the 
Sporting  Public  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Company  is  entirely  British. 

The  Shareholders  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Directors  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Employees  are  ALL  BRITISH 

The  SCHULTZE  Powders'were  the 
first  SMOKELESS  SPORTING 
POWDERS  made  in  England,  and 
have  been  manufactured  since 
1869  at  the  Company's  Works  in' 
Hampshire.  Sportsmen  may  there- 
fore continue  to  use  the  SCHULTZE 
G  U  N P  O  W  D  EjR  COMPANY'S 
products  with  the  knowledge  that 
by  so  doing  they  are  supporting 
a  purely  British  Industry. 

WORKS-Eyeworth  and  Redbridge,  Hants,  England 
HEAD  OFFICES.-40,  New  Broad  St..  London.  E.G. 
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top,  the  butt  resting  on  the  floor.  Now 
take  a  hammer  and  hit  it  smartly,  first  on 
one  side  arid  then  the  other.  Doing  this  it 
will  split  down  to  the  first  node,  or  partition, 
or  joint  as  it  is  variously  called.  Now  you 
work  the  knife  carefully  down  to  that  first 
node  and  then  you  hit  the  knife  with  the  ham- 
mer first  oh  one  side  and  then  the  other, 
easily  at  first,  and  then  growing  in  force.  If 
the  knife  is  keenly  sharp,  as  it  should  be, 
you  will  soon  contrive  to  get  through  the  node. 
In  this  manner  y,ou  proceed  down  the  line 
until  you  have  split  it  in  half.  You  are  now 
ready  to  get  at  the  ridges  of  the  half  section. 
At  each  joint,  as  you  will  note,  there  is  a 
ridge  outside  the  wood.  These  ridges  must 
be  filed  down  with  a  flat  file  of  not  too  coarse 
calibre.  Instead  of  filing  lengthwise  of  the 
wood  you  file  across  the  wood  taking  the 
ridges,  thus,  down  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of 
the  woods.  When  these  ridges  have  been  filed 
down  you  are  ready  to  get  at  the  inside  par- 
titions that  were  left  inside  as  you  cut  the 
cane  through  the  partitions.  To  take  out 
this  you  use  a  carpenter's  gauge,  a  large  size 
of  gauge  being  preferred  to  the  smaller  sizes. 
Work  these  away  down  flush  to  the  wood  and 
when  this  is  done  you  will  have  both  sections 
of  your  cane  free  of  ridges  and  the  remainders 
of  the  partitions  inside.  You  have  previ- 
ously cut  the  cane  into  four  parts  as  shown  in 
Figure  V.  You  will  now  be  ready  to  split 
the  sections  into  the  strips.  Needless  to 
state  these  strips  must  be  wider  than  they 
are  when  you  are  ready  to  glue  them  together, 
simply  because  you  must  have  enough  edge 
to  work  on. 

You  have  now  acquired  six  strips  of  this 
bamboo,  ready  to  be  shaped  into  the  V.-form 
later  to  be  fitted  to  make  the  whole.  Ordin- 
arily these  strips  are  far  from  being  straight; 
in  fact  most  of  the  time  they  have  deflections 
off  from  the  nodes  and  otherwise  may  not  look 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  amateur  at  this 
point  has  a  distinct  falling  of  hearj,  believing 
it  quite  impossible  to  get  those  strips  suffici- 
ently straight  so  that  a  perfectly  straight  rod 
can  be  made.  Therefore  the  strips  must  be 
straightened.  This  is  done  by  heating  each 
section  of  the  cane  strip,  (see  Figure  VII.), 
close  to  a  flame,  making  it  so  hot  that  the  caue  . 
becomes  unpleasant  when  touched  by  the; 
fingers.  The  strips  should  not  be  burned, 
however,  as  that  spoils  the  enamel.  What 
effect  has  the  heat  on  the  wood?  Simply  it 
becomes  workable  and  when  very  hot  you 
can  straighten  each  section  nicely, — and  just 
so  you  pass  from  one  part  of  the  strip  to  the 


1 
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other,  heating  it,  and  working  it  betw 
the  fingers,  thus  straightening  it  out. 
each  strip  is  straightened  it  is  set  aside  to 
cool  off.  When  it  does  cool  through  the 
strip  stays  in  that  position.  The  six  strips 
are  worked  the  same  way.  The  result  should 
be  six  straight  pieces  or  strips.  Only  the 
worse  deflections  are  treated  this  way. 
If  the  sweep  be  long,  and  gradual,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  treat  it  this  way,  as  when  you 
press  it  down  in  the  wooden  mold  for  plan- 
ing it,  it  will  lie  "put"  in  good  shape. 

After  the  strips  are  ready  comes  the  next 
move.  In  Figure  VIII  is  shown  six  strips 
of  prepared  bamboo,  ready  to  be  planed  down 
to  fit,  matched  together.  This  matching  is  of 
course  a  very  important  part  of  the  work. 
Each  strip  should  be  three  or  four  inches  long- 
er in  each  end  than  is  necessary.  The  lines 
(a)  and  (b)  in  Figure  VIII,  hold,  between 
themi  the  exact  length  of  the  joint;  all  outside 
0/  that  is  extra,  so  as  to  give  you  room  for 
working,  and  for  fitting.  On  each  strip 
in  the  drawing  will  be  seen  marks.  These 
are  the  joint  partitions  or  nodes  places  that 
have  been  filed  down.  If  you  were  to  match 
these  slender  strips  so  that  these  node  places 
come  right  opposite  each  other,  all  at  one- 
place,  needless  to  state  there  will  be  a  result- 
ing weakness  of  the  rod  at  these  points. 
What  then  to  do?  Simply  arrange  the  sticks 
so  that  the  node  places  do  not  come  opposite 
each  other  but  are  distributed  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  If  they  are  distributed  in  a 
thoughtful  manner  the  result  will  be  a  per- 
fectly matched  group.  The  need  of  a  surplus, 
to  each  stick  can  be  easily  seen  when  it  is  said 
that  one  strip  must  be  advanced  and  one 
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Canadian  Pacific 

The  Sportsman's  Line 


If  you're  thinking — and  you  should 
be — where  you'll  go  fishing  this 
spring  and  summer,  let  us  make 
some  timely  suggestions. 

Did  you  ever  try  Nipigon  River,  the  haunt 
of  the  big  speckled  trout? 

Or  Point  au  Baril  and  the  Georgian  Bay 
district,  French  River,  Trout  Lake  and 
Lake  Penache,  where  you'll  get  black  bass, 
'lunge,  pike  and  pickerel? 

Then  there  are  the  Kawartha  Lakes,  sixty 
miles  or  so  north-east  of  Toronto,  also 
offering  bass  and  'lunge. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  takes  you  to  all 
these — and  other — places.  A.  0.  Seymour 
General  Tourist  Agent,  C.P.R.,  Montreal, 
will  tell  you  more  about  them  if  you  write 
him. 
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drawn  back  to  arrange  them  carefully.  The 
move  is  simple,  and  the  illustration  tells  all. 
Be  sure  to  have  enough  surplus  on  each  stick 
up  to  (a)  and  (b). 

When  you  have  arranged  the  strips  for 
the  butt  piece  you  move  on  to  the  centre 
joint,  arranging  the  sticks  for  that.  You 
leave  the  tip.  or  the  tips,  (for  it  is  generally 
well  to  make  twe  tips)  till  the  last  as  these  are 
the  most  difficult  to  make.  Here  we  may 
pause  to  add  a  word  of  wisdom.  Mr.  Frazer 
remarks. : 

"In  all  of  this  work  of  selection  it  is  a  good 
plan  not  to  pick  out  for  any  one  joint  more 
than  two  strips  from  each  cane  split  up, 
and  one  would  be  even  better.  From  several 
good  canes  it  is  likely  you  will  get  a  better  set 
than  if  the};  were  all  taken  from  one  or  two. 
If  two  strips  from  the  same  cane  ar»put  in  a 
joint,  see  that  they  do  not  lie  on  diametrically 
•pposite  sides;  as  the  strips  of  a  rod  work 
in  pairs;  and  each  pair  should  consist  of  two 
perfect  strips." 

The  above  works  out,  as  I  have  found  to  be 
true,  as  well  in  theory  as  it  does  in  practice 
and  for  that  reason  I  can  certainly  recommend 
it  te  the  readers  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  is  the  only  method  of  selection  that  I 
have  followed  up  so  I  can  say  nothing  Of  any 
other. 


When  your  sticks  are  matched  and  I 
out  it  is  well  that  you  do  not  get  them  mixed 
up.  If  they  are  not  marked  it  is  not  so 
certain  but  that  you  will  get  them  turned 
around  and  out  of  place.  As  the  sticks  lie 
before  you  take  a  pencil,  and,  beginning  with 
the  top  one,  number  them  down — I,  II,  III, 
IV,  V,  VI, — on  the  enamel  side.  To  recognize 
the  butt  ends  of  the  strips  from  the  smaller 
ends  of  those  same  strips,  dip  the  butts  in  red 
ink.  Then  you  will  never  fail  to  recognize 
them  at  a  glance. 

We  have  now  safely  passed  the  first  stage 
in  the  making  of  a  sixty  dollar  bamboo  rod. 
In  the  next  number  the  second  stage,  and 
more,  will  be  outlined. 

Study  every  point  of  explanation  carefully. 
After  all  it  is  in  reading  carefully  the  very 
simple  directions.  I  am  using  no  intricate 
terms  and  using  as  simple  English  as  possible 
Many  writers  make  a  fatal  mistake  in  telling 
how  to  make  things  by  writing  in  weighty 
terms.  If  I  do  no  more  I  shall  see  to  it  that  no 
cramped  and  intricate  language  is  used  to 
puzzle  the  reader. 

In  the  meantime,  if  you  like  (and  as  the 
amateur  surely  should)  work  out  a  fly-rod 
of  solid  wood;  and  then  be  ready  to  get  at 
your  split  bamboo  rod. 

(To  be  Continued) 


About  Trout  Flies 


Mention  was  made  in  the  March  Number 
of  this  magazine  of  trout  flies  I  will  tie  for  the 
coming  year.  I  find,  however,  that  I  shall  be 
unable  to  supply  more  than  a  local  demand, 
since  all  of  my  fly-tying  is  done  personally, 
(being  a  crank  on  the  subject  I  would  not 
employ  help).    Nevertheless  I  wish  all  the 


anglers  reading  Rod  and  Gun  to  get  the  bene- 
fits of  my  findings,  and  shall,  I  hope,  in  an 
early  issue  begin  a  new  series  of  art:cles  on 
the  tying  of  flies  that  should  be  eagerly  looked 
for.  I  feel  that  anything  I  may  have  found 
out  should  be  the  property  of  all. 

— The  Angling  Editor. 
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CLARK'S  PREPARED  FOODS 


An  Unrivalled  Selection  For  Camp 
or  Outing 

CANADIAN  BOILED  DINNER 

Prepared  from  the  best  of  meat,  carefully 
selected  vegetables  and  seasoned  "just  right/' 
A  perfectly  balanced,  full  and  satisfying 
meal. 


CLARK'S 


ICANADIA1 
HEED  DM 


Canada  Food  Board 
License  No.  14-216 


LIKE  ALL  THE  CLARK  PRODUCTS    "IT'S  GOOD." 


W.    CLARK,   LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


0 


ALGONQUIN  PARK 
HIGHLANDS  OF  ONTARIO 


An  Incomparable  Summer  Vacation  Spot  Midst  Wild  and  Delightful 
Scenery. 

1500  lakes,  rivers  and  streams — crystal  clear  and  teeming  with  game 

fish. 

Unlimited  scope  for  the  canoeist  and  camper. 

2000  feet  above  sea  level.  4 
A  resort  for  the  refined. 

The  "HIGHLAND  INN"  affords  fine  hotel  service,  Nominigan  Camp 
offers  novel  and  comfortable  accommodation  at  reasonable  rates. 

Write  for  illustrated  descriptive  literature  giving  full  particulars,  rates, 
etc.,  to  C.  E.  Horning,  Union  Station,  Toronto,  or  J.  Quinlan,  Bonaven- 
ture  Station,  Montreal. 


G.  T.  Bell 
ger  Traf 
[ontreal. 


Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
Mo 


W.  S.  Cookson, 
General  Passenger  Agent, 
Montreal. 


GUNS  &  AMMUNITION 


Twenty-Five  Calibre  Tests  and  Experiments 

LlEUT.-CoL.  TOWNSEND  WHELEN 


SEVERAL  months  ago  Rod  and  Gun 
published  an  article  which  I  wrote 
dealing  with  small  game  rifles.  This 
article  seems  to  have  occasioned  unusual 
interest,  and  I  have  had  repeated  requests 
for  a  detailed  description  of  the  tests  and 
experiments  which  lead  up  to  the  general 
conclusions  which  were  given  in  the  above 
article. 

From  1898  to  1910  I  conducted  a  number 
of  experiments  and  tests  with  various  rifles, 
but  these  were  rather  crude,  and  it  was  not 
until  1910  that  I  gained  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  enable  me  to  standardize  my 
methods  of  testing.  Since  that  date  I  have 
tested  the  majority  of  American  rifles  and 
cartridges,  not  only  with  stan&ard  loads,  but 
with  a  great  number  of  special  loads.  Care 
was  taken  to  select  normal  rifles  without 
defects  of  bore  and  chambering,  powder 
charges  (except  in  factory  cartridges)  were 
carefully  weighed  correct  to  within  1-10  grain, 
loading  was  done  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  firing  was  done  from  an  immovable 
muzzle  and  elbow  rest  as  described  in  my 
book  "The  American  Rifle."  The  rifles  were 
sighted  with  telescope  sights  having  mount- 
ings reading  to  minutes  of  angle  for  both 
elevation  and  windage,  so  as  to  have  a  method 
of  comparing  points  of  impact.  A  standard 
target  was  selected,  and  the  range  carefully 
measured.  Care  was  taken  to  select  days  for 
experimenting  when  there  was  no  wind  that 
would  cause  a  lateral  deflection^  and  when 
the  temperature  and  barometer  were  almost 
constant.  Effect  of  light  was  eliminated  by 
having  the  muzzle  and  elbow  rest  in  a  small 
house.    Seven  years  of  these  experiments 


have  proved  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
I  was  successful  in  eliminating  the  human 
element  from  my  testing,  and  that  com- 
parative results  can  be  relied  upon.  In  the 
following  records  the  data  has  been  grouped 
according  to  the  various  cartridges. 

.25-20  SINGLE  SHOT  CARTRIDGE. 
The  rifle  was  a  Winchester  single  shot 
rifle,  having  a  27  inch,  No.  3,  round,  nickel 
steel  barrel.  The  rifle  weighed  9)4  pounds. 
It  was  sighted  with  a  Winchester,  Type  A, 
5-power  telescope  having  a  No.  2  rear  mount- 
ing. A  movement  of  a  single  degree  of 
elevation  or  windage  of  this  mount  was 
equivalent  to  a  change  of  the  sighting  amount- 
ing to  half  an  inch  at  100  yards,  that  is  to 
.  thirty  seconds  of  angle.  In  the  tables  below 
the  sight,  setting  has  been  corrected  so  as  to 
make  the  point  of  impact  and  point  of  aim 
coincide  for  each  group.  Winchester  shells 
and  Winchester  No.  1W  primers  were  used 
exclusively.  DuPont  powders  (except  Light- 
ning) were  the  only  ones  used,  and  the 
numbers  in  the  column  of  powders  refer  to 
those  powders.  Groups  were  measured  in 
decimals  of  an  incli,  measuring  between  the 
centres  of  shot  holes  farthest  apart,  and  thus 
indicating  the  size  of  the  circle  which  will 
contain  the  centres  of  all  the  bullet  holes  of  the 
group.  Each  group  contains  ten  shots. 
Mobilubricant  was  not  used  on  the  bullets. 
The  rifle  was  cleaned  between  groups  except 
where  the  kind  of  powder  and  bullet  were  not 
changed.  The  tables  give  the  order  of  firing 
of  the  various  loads.  After  cleaning,  the  new 
group  was  always  started  with  the  bore  clean, 
and  lubricated  very  lightly  with  sperm  oil. 
No  fouling  shots  were  fired.    Throughout  all 
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M1NAR  D'S 

LinimenT 


Michigan  Boulevard  and  13th  St. 

300  Rooms — European  Plan 
Room  vJith  detached  «KovJer,  $1.00  a  da^ 
Room  tfith  private  brth,  $1.50  to  $1.50  a  da£ 
Ttfo  persons,  $a  to  $5  a  dap 
In  close  proximitp  to  "The  Loop,"  Chicago's  busi- 
ness, shopping,  and  theatre  district. 

^  Old  Southern  Oja&pitahkj  £n  tJlcio  Southern  CtyoteLSj 


I  was  cured  of  terrible  lum- 
bago by 

Minard's  Liniment 

— itev.  Wm.  Brown. 

I  was  cured  of  a  bad  case  of 
earache  by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mr.  S.  Kaulbach. 

I  was  cured  of  sensitive  lungs 
by 

Minard's  Liniment 

— Mrs.  S.  Masters 
Manufactured  by  the 

Minard's  Liniment 

Yarmouth,  N.S. 


The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^tory  of 
a  perf e<ft  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table —  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In       1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole — ground— pulverized—also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.  187 

CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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the  tests  there  was  no  indication  that  the 
first  shot  fired  under  these  conditions  had  any 


tendency  to  fly  high,  or  anywhere  except 
into  the  normal  group. 
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We  furnish  Knock  - 

Down  and  in 
various  stages  of 
completion, 

Launches, 

Cruisers, 

Auxiliary 
Yachts, 

Work -Boats, 

and  Hulls  for 
Outboard  Motors. 


Have  ready  for  shipment  finished  hulls  from 
16  ft.  to  28  ft.,  also  some  launches  complete 
with  engine  installed  ready  to  run. 


Robertson  Bros. 


Foot  of 
Bay  St. 


Hamilton 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances ;  Simple.  Aoourate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.  Instructive  be- 
cause of  value  in  determining 
distances;   a   necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ious  points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure — anywhere, 
everywhere.  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
meter tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer.  $1.75 
told  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

•eS  SHAPEL  ST.  NEW  HAVEN,  SONN. 
ft.  *  A.  SSMTHCft  00.  Toronto,  Canada 

Atents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


No  Trouble  to  Prepare 

Reindeer  Coffee 

or 

Reindeer  Cocoa 

Just  Add  Boiling  Water 

Handy  for  home  use,  at  picnics, 
hunting,  fishing  or  camping,  , 

BORDEN  MILK  CO. 

MONTREAL 
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As  a  result  of  the  above  tests  a  load  of  8.5 
grains  of  Schuetzen  powder  and  the  87  grain 
.250-3000  Savage,  pointed,  soft  point,  jacketed 
bullet  was  selected  as  standard,  and  the 
following  additional  tests  were  undertaken: 

Effect  of  resting  the  rifle.  Range  50  yards, 
load  as  above.  Group  No.  1.-5  shots  with 
padded  forearm  rest  gave  a  group  measuring 
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Chart  showing  relative  centres  of  impact  of  groups 
fired  at  50  yards  in  above  tests  had  all  been  fired  with 
the  same  sight  setting.  For  example,  the  first  load 
tested  shot  correct  with  an  elevation  of  79  and  a  wind- 
age of  77.  Take  the  horizontal  line  79  and  the  vertical 
line  77,  and  their  intersection  will  give  the  cetotre  of 
impact  of  that  load.  Squares  are  J£  inch,  which 
equals  30  seconds  of  angle  at  50  yar  ds. 

This  chart,  and  the  foregoing  tables  should  be  con- 
sidered by  those  who  do  not  consider  sights  having 
close  adjustments  for  both  elevation  and  windage  as 
necessary. 

1.16  inches.  Group  No.  2 — 5  shots  with  bar- 
rel rested  on  a  pine  board  6  inches  from  the 
muzzle  gave  a  group  measuring  1.29  inches. 
Both  groups  were  shot  with  the  same  sight 
adjustment  and  point  of  aim.  The  centre  of 
impact  of  group  No.  2  is  1.42  inches  above 
that  of  group  No.  1. 

Trajectory  test.  Load  as  above.  Group 
No.  1 — 5  shots  at  50  yards  with  Elevation  80 
and  Wind  gauge  75  gave  a  group  measuring 
.71  inch.  Group  No.  2 — 10  shots  at  65  yards 
with  the  same  sight  adjustment  as  group  No.  1 
gave  a  group  measuring  2.00  inches,  the  centre 
of  impact  of  which  was  1.17  inches  below  the 
point  of  aim.  Group  No.  3 — 10  shots  at  25 
yards  with  the  same  sight  adjustment  as 
group  No.  1,  gave  a  group  measuring  .73  inch 
which  was  .25-inch  below  the  point  of  aim. 
(Please  consider  the  height  of  the  Winchester 
telescope  sight  above  the  axis  of  the  bore.) 
Therefore,  with  the  sight  adjusted  correctly 
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Dent's  Condition  Pills 


A  marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty.with  harsh  staring  coat,  materated  eyes  and  high  colored 
urine.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  them  for  distemper,  mange,  eczema  and 
debilitating  diseases.  You  will  notice  the  difference  after  a  few  doses. 
At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents.  The  Dent  Medicine  Company, 
Toronto,  Canada  and  Newburgh,  N  Y.  A  practical  treatise  on  dogs 
and  their  training,  160  pp.  fully  illustrated  mailed  for  10c  to  all  customers- 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
tnd  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  minting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agt.  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


HAND  CAST  BULLETS 

And  hand  loaded  shells  are  almost  invariably  used  by  expert  shooters. 
They  give  more  accurate  results  than  factory  loaded  ammunition,  and  the 
saving  in  cost  Is  considerable.  Every  evening  you  spend  reloading  with 
pleasure  and  profit  will  release  an  ammunition  worker  needed  to  help  end 
the  war.  Write  to-day  and  send  us  the  name  and  caliber  of  your  rifle  or 
revolver. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

264  MEADOW  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


MMufaetursrs  to 

Nit  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  V. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  "  We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
U  to  HAR  D  Y 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel -hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
nave  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.,  weight  5*4  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.   All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 

PRICE  Rod,  with  two  tops,  $39.90  net.    If  in  Bamboo  protector  case  to 

carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,    $4.66  extra  net. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc.,$1.16  net  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Angle-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto, 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
13/4.  per  doz.  or  $3.32,  9-ft.  17/4  per  doz.  or  $4.32  net 

Hardy  Bros.,Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 
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for  50  yards  the  rifle  will  shoot  with  this 
load  .25  inch  low  at  25  yards,  and  1.17  inches 
low  at  65  yards.  The  rifle  was  then  sighted 
correctly  for  65  yards  and  the  sight  adjust- 
ment found  to  be  Elevation  83,  Wind-gauge 
76.  Therefore,  with  the  rifle  correctly  sighted 
for  65  yards  it  will  shoot  half  an  inch  high  at 
50  yards,  and  exact  centre  at  25  yards.  It 
was  decided  that  65  yards  was  the  best  sight 
adjustment  for  this  rifle  and  load  for  hunting. 

Comparative  test  with  telescope  and  metal- 
lic sights.  2  o'clock,  3  mile  wind.  10  shots 
at  50  yards  with  same  standard  load  gave  a 
group  measuring  .98  inch  with  Elevation 
83  and  Wind-gauge  78,  telescope  sight.  10 
shots  at  50  yards  'with  Lyman  No.  103  rear 
sight  and  gold  bead  front  sight,  Elevation 
2  minutes,  Wind-gauge  1  minute  right,  gave 
a  group  measuring  .95~inch  which  was  1  .-inch 
directly  above  the  point  of  aim. 

Bore  Sighting.  When  correctly  adjusted 
telescppe,  sighted  for  above  load  at  50  yards, 
is  aligned  on  the  centre  of  a  bullseye 
50  yards  away,  a  sight  on  the  same 
bullseye  target  through  the  bore  of  the  rifle 
strikes  the  target  approximately  4  inches 
above  the  point  of  aim  with  the  telescope. 

While  the  above  tests  showed  that  Schuet- 
zen  powder  gave  the  best  results,  yet  I  believe 
that  Schuet^zen  should  be  regarded  as  obsolete 
on  account  of  its  tendency  to  deteriorate 
when  loaded  in  dirty  shells,  and  to  vary  in 
strength  when  exposed  to  moisture  in  the  air, 
thus  rendering  it  rather  unsuitable  for  use 
in  cartridges  which  must  remain  loaded  for  a 
long  time.  I  believe  that  these  experiments 
should  be  continued  with  No.  80  powder,  and 
think  that  a  satisfactory  standard  load  can 
be  worked  up  with  this  powder.    I  intend  to 


undertake  experiments  with  this  in  view  .iv 
soon  as  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  At 
the  time  that  the  tests  were  made  No.  80 
powder  had  just  been  put  out  by  the  Du  Pont 
Company,  in  fact  it  was  not  yet  on  sale.  W<- 
know  how  to  use  it  much  better  now,  and  1 
believe  a  more  satisfactory  load  can  be  worked 
up  with  it  which  will  not  deteriorate  with  age. 
.25-21  Stevens  Centre  Fire  Cartridge 
My  first  .25  calibre  rifle  was  a  Stevens 
Ideal  for  the  .25-20  single  shot  cartridge. 
Shortly  after  I  obtained  this  rifle  a  series 
of  articles  appeared  in  SHOOTING  AND 
FISHING  by  Ruben  Harwood  describing 
in  great  detail,  and  in  a  most  interesting  way, 
his  experiments  and  experiences  with  the 
.25-21  cartridge  in  Stevens  rifles.  Becoming 
greatly  interested  I  disposed  of  my  .25-20 
rifle  and  had  a  Winchester  single  shot  rifle 
for  the  .25-20  cartridge  bushed  and  recham- 
bered  by  John  W.  Sidle  for  the  .25-21  cart- 
ridge. This  rifle  had  a  28  inch  No.  2,  half 
octagon  barrel,  a  light  action  and  was  sighted 
with  Lyman  sights  and  a  Sidle  snap  shot 
telescope  of  about  4  power.  I  used  it  a  ^greaj, 
deal  on  squirrels  and  turkeys  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  all  kinds  of  small  game  in 
California  for  about  five  years  with  excellent 
success.  The  only  powders  used  were  black 
and  Kings  Semi-smokeless.  I  found  that 
bullets  from  a  mould  made  by  Harry  Pope, 
86  grains,  were  better  than  Ideal  bullets  and 
adopted  this  bullet  for  all  my  work.  I 
worked  out  a  number  of  quite  accurate 
charges  for  it,  averaging  groups  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  at  50  yards.  Unfor- 
tunately there  remains  but  a  small  rejcord 
of  the  tests  with  this  rifle  which  I  give  here- 
with. 


.25-21  Winchester  Rifle.    50  Yards.    Muz2le  and  elbow  rest. 


Powder, 

Hazard 

She  of 

Remarks. 

FG  Black 

grains 

group, 

Inches. 

19 

1.55 

2  cannelures  exposed  outside  shell. 

v  19 

1.25 

<< 

18 

1.00 

Cartridges  loaded  two  years. 

)  18 

2.20 

Started  clean,  cold,  freshly  loaded.* 

18 

1.30 

18 

1.52 

'*  Over  half  the  bullet  holes  showed  tipping. 


.25-35  Winchester  Centre  Fire  Cartridge. 

The  fifle  was  a  Winchester  single  shot  with 
a  27  inch  No.  3  round  nickel  steel  barrel  cut 
with  a  14  inch  twist,  regular  Winchester 
rifling  fo  the  .25-20  cartridge.     The  rifle 


was  chambered  by  A.  O.  Neidner  for  the  .25-35 
Winchester  cartridge.  Mr  Neidner  had 
cut  the  chamber  quite  a  little  tighter  than  the 
regular  Winchester  chamber  for  the  same 
cartridge,  but  it  was  not  in  any  sense  a  regular 
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HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Offers 

Special  inducements    to  Out-of-Town 
Guests. 

$1.50  up,  single,  $3.00  up,  double, 

600  OUTSIDE  IROOMS 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 

Two  Floors — Agents'  Sample  Rooms 
New  Unique  Cafes  and  Excellent  Entertainment 


.  V/, 


May  we  send  you 
this  guide  book? 


An  illustrated  guide  to  points 
of  interest  in  and  around  Buffalo, 
including  Niagara  Falls.  Free 
on  request. 

When  in  Buffalo,  stop  at  the 
Hotel  Lenox,  Buffalo's  ideal 
)  hotel  for  tourists.  Quietly 
j  situated,  yet  convenient  to 
theatre,  shopping  and  business 
districts  and  Niagara  Falls 
Boulevard.    First-class  garage. 

European  plan.  Fire' 
proof,  modern.  Un- 
usual cuisine.  Every 
room  an  outside  room. 
$2.00  up. 

On  Empire  Tours. 
Road  map  and 
running  directions 
free. 

C.  A.  MINER 

Managing  Director 
North  St.  at 
Delaware  Ave. 


HOTEL  L 


BUFFALO  N.Y. 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


American  or  European  Plan 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line— large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  yon  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
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Neidner  chamber  such  as  he  makes  with  great 
accuracy  for  shells  accurately  reamed  at  the 
neck  to  a  standard  diameter.  The  rifle 
is  sighted  with  a  sidle  snap  shot  telescope  of 
about  4  power,  which  is  secured  to  the  barrel 
by  Winchester  No.  2  mountings,  which,  how- 
ever, are  attached  to  the  barrel  by  Mann 
taper  dove  tails  and  not  by  the  regular  Win- 
chester dove  tails.  The  mountings  read  to  30 
seconds  of  angle  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
regular  Winchester  telescope  sight.  In  this 
case  the  axis  of  the  bore  and  the  line  of  sight 
of  the  telescope  coincide  when  the  mounting 
is  set  at  106  for  elevation  and  100  for  windage. 
When  the  reading  of  the  wind-gauge  is  in- 
creased it  is  equivalent  to  taking  more  right 
windage.  In  the  tests,  Winchester  shells  and 
U.S.  Cartridge  Co.,  No.  8  primers  were  used 
exclusively.  I  am  giving  the  notes  on  the  tests 
of  this  rifle  exactly  as  they  appear  in  my  note 
book.  El  17W104  indicates  the  reading  of  the 
telescope  mount  when  the  sight  is  set  correctly 
to  cause  the  centre  of  impact  of  the  group 
and  point  of  aim  to  coincide.  The  group 
measure  is  given  in  inches  measuring  from 
centre  to  centre  of  shot  holes  farthest  apart. 
Test  of  Nov.  10,  1914. 
10  grs.  No.  75.  87  grain  Savage  .250-3000 
bullet.  Range  50  yards.  Bullets  tipped  and 
keyholed.  Would  not  hold  a  foot  target  at  50 
yards. 

10  grs.  No.  80.  87  grain  Savage  .250-3000 
bullet.  Range  50  yards.  Bullets  tipped  and 
keyholed.  Would  not  hold  a  foot  square 
target  at  50  yards. 

10  grs.  Schuetzen.  87  grain  Savage  .250- 
3000  bullet.  Range  50  yards.  Bullets  tip- 
ped and  keyholed.  Would  not  hold  a  foot 
square  target  at  50  yan|s. 

21  grains  of  No.  21  powder.  87  grain 
Savage  .250-3000  bullet.  E115W105. 

10  shots,    50  yards,    3.10  inches. 
10  shots,    50  yards,    2.85  inches 
5  shots,    50  yards,    2.00  inches 
•A  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Neidner  re- 
garding the  above  test,  and  under  date  of  Nov. 
12,  1914,  he  replied  as  follows: 

"I  am  not  surprised  that  the  bullets  tipped 
with  small  loads  and  jacketed  bullets.  For 
reduced  loads  you  had  better  use  a  light  lead 
bullet.  I  think  that  when  you  get  up  to  20 
grains  and  over  of  No.  20  powder  you  will  get 
good  groups.  A  large  load  will  keep  the 
burets  point  on." 

Test  of  Nov.  24,  1914. 

22  grain  sNo.  20  powder,  86  grain  Winches- 
ter soft  point  jacketed  bullet. 

10  shots,  50  yards,  E119W106  1.20  inches. 


10  shots,  50  yards,  E120W108  2.02  inches. 

22  grains  No.  20  powder,  87  grain  Savage 
.250-3000  bullet.  10  shots,  50  yards,  E120- 
W108,  group  measures  3.76  inches  and  all 
bullets  tipped  considerably. 

22  grains  No.  21  powder,  86  grain  Winches- 
ter soft  point  jacketed  bullet.  10  shots,  50 
50  yards  E113W106,  gave  a  group  measuring 
1.40  inches,  9  shots  of  which  were  in  a  group 
measuring  .85-inch.  With  the  same  load, 
10  shots,  100  yards  E114W106,  gave  a  group 
measuring  4.30  inches,  the  group  appearing 
like  two  five  shot  groups,  one  above  the  other, 
the  lower  one  measuring  1.60  inches'  and  the 
upper  1.52  inches,  the  centres  of  the  two 
groups  being  3  inches  apart. 

10  grains  Schuetzen  powder,  Ideal  bullet  No. 
25719,  cast  1  to  10. 

10  shots,  50  yards,  E121W104  1.90  inches. 

10  shots,  50  yards,  E121W106  1.40  inches. 

10  grains  No.  75  powder,  Ideal  bullet  No- 
25719,  cast  1  to  15. 

10  shots,  50  yards,  E122W104  1.25  inches. 

10  shots,  50  yards,  E123W104  1.35  inches. 

Note:  All  shells  require  a  slight  resizing 
after  firing.  Use  resizer  for  .250-3000' 
Savage  cartridge  which  is  O.K. 

Test  of  December  8,  1914. 

10  grains  of  No.  80  powder,  Ideal  bullet 
No.  25719,  73  grains,  1  to  15. 

10  shots,  50  yards,  E122W104. 2.10  inches. 

10  shots,  50  yards,  E123W104. 2.00  inches. 

9  grains  of  No.  75  powder,  Ideal  bullet  No~ 
25719,  73  grains,  1  to  15. 

10  shots,  50  yards,  E123W104. 1.90  inches. 
10  shots,  50  yards,  E123W105.  1.97  inches. 

22  grains  of  No.  20  powder,  86  grain  Win- 
chester soft  point  jacketed  bullet. 

10  shots,  50  yards,  W119W104.  1.22  inches. 
10  shots,  100  yards,  E119W104. 1.77  inches. 

23  grains  No.  20  powder,  86  grain  Winches- 
ter soft  point  jacketed  bullet. 

10  shots,  50  yards,  E117W104  gave  a  group- 
measuring  1.20  inches,  eight  shots  being  in  a 
group  measuring  .98-inch. 

10  shots,  100  yards,  E117W104  gave  a 
group  measuring  2.55  inches,  nine  shots 
being  in  a  group  measuring  1.58  inches. 

After  the  above  tests  a  load  of  22  grains 
weight'of  DuPont  Military  Rifle  Powder  No. 
20,  and  the  86  grain  Winchester  soft  point 
jacketed  bullet  was  selected  as  standard  for 
this  rifle,  and  during  the  month  of  February, 
1915  ten  groups  of  ten  shots  each  were  fired 
with  this  load  at  100  yards  from  muzzle  and 
elbow  rest  with  the  following  measurements: 
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2.45  inches. 
1.94  inches. 

1.62  inches. 
2.03  inches. 

1.46  inches. 
1.53  inches. 
1.83  inches. 

1.63  inches. 
1.79  inches. 
1.46  inches. 


Average  1.77  inches. 

.250r3000  Savage  Cartridge. 

The  rifle  tested  was  a  regular  .250-3000 
Savage  rifle,  22  inch  round  barrel,  groove 
diameter  .257-inch,  land  diameter  .250-inch, 
twist  of  rifling  one  turn  in  44  inches.  It  was 
tested  first  with  the  full  charged  Savage 
factory  ammunition,  which  at  that  time  (1914) 
was  loaded  with  an  87  grain  sharp  point 
expanding  bullet  jacketed  with  copper,  32 
grains  of  DuPont  Military  Rifle  Powder  No. 
21,  and  a  U,S.C  Co.  No.  8  primer.  This 
ammunition  gave  a  chamber  pressure  of 
50,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  vel- 
ocity as  measured  by  the  Savage  chrono- 
graph averaged  2930  feet  per  second  at  approx- 
imately mid-range  with  the  chronograph  set 
up  for  100  feet.  Then  groups  of  ten  shots 
each  were  fired  at  100  yards,  muzzle  and  el- 
bow rest.  The  smallest  group  was  1.40  inch, 
and  the  largest  4.12  inches,  average  2.96 
inches. 

It  was  then  decided  to  work  out  a  reduced 
load  for  this  rifle,  but  this  was  delayed  some- 
what due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  found  that 


shells  once  fired  with  the  full  charge  were 
so  expanded  and  lengthened  through  spring 
in  the  breech  action  that  when  reloaded  with 
reduced  loads  they  could  not  be  seated  in  the 
chamber.  A  lot  of  new  primed  shells  were 
obtained,  and  at  the  very  first  attempt  such 
a  satisfactory  reduced  load  was  obtained  that 
the  experiments  were  not  carried  any  further. 
This  load  consisted  of  new  Savage  shells, 
U.  S.  C.  Co.  No.  8  primer,  10  grains  weight 
of  DuPont  Gallery  Rifle  Powder  No.  75,  and 
the  regular  87  grain  Savage  pointed  expanding 
bullet  same  as  used  in  the  full  charged  cart- 
ridge. With  this  ammunition  10  groups  of 
ten  shots  each  were  fired  at  50  yards  from 
muzzle  and  elbow  rest.  The  smallest  group 
measured  .95  inch,  the  largest  1.90  inch, 
average  1.42  inch. 

During  all  the  above  tests  the  rifle  was 
sighted  with  a  Lyman  No.  30  ]4  rear  sight,  and 
a  gold  bead  front  sight.  With  this  sight  on 
this  Savage  rifle  one  point  change  in  elevation 
moves  the  point  of  impact  6.15  inches  at  1001 
yards,  and  one  point  in  windage  similiarly 
causes  a  movement  of  2.46  inches.  With  the 
Savage  factory  high  power  load  the  correct 
sighting  was  found  to  be  Elevation  3  points, 
Wind-gauge  set  at  zero.  The  point  of  im- 
pact on  the  target  was  one  inch  above  the 
point  of  aim.  The  reduced  load  required  an 
elevation  of  5M  points,  and  \lA  points  of 
right  windage,  giving  a  point  of  impact  at  50 
yards  that  was  x/i  inch  above  the  point  of  aim. 

In  air  the  above  tests  the  cartridges  were 
inserted  in  the  rifle  dry,  that  is  without 
Mobilubricant.  No  signs  of  lumpy  metal 
fouling  were  seen  at  any  time. 


Deer  Rifles 

P.  A.  L. 


You  ask  "What  is  the  best  deer  cartridge 
and  rifle?"  Now  that  question  has  been 
asked  and  answered  a  thousand  times,  yet 
the  answer  given  last  year  may  not  be  the 
correct  one  this  year. 

Strictly  speaking  at  the  present  time  there 
is  only  one  really  up  to  the  minute  deer  cart- 
ridge on  the  market  and  that  is  the  .250-3000 
Savage.  Do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
this  is  the  best  cartridge  that  can  be  produced 
for  deer  shooting,  far  from  it,  only  it  is  the 
best  cartridge  for  that  purpose  on  the  market 
at  the  present  time. 

Some  will  ask,  ''What  is  the  matfer  with  the 


Newton  256?"  From  my  experience  with 
this  cartridge  I  place  it  in  the  moose  class. 

Why  is  the  little  .250-3000  Savage  such  an 
effective  cartridge  on  deer  and  similar  game? 
That  3000  ft.  sec.  velocity  is  the  key.  With 
such  a  flat  trajectory  you  do  not  have  to 
calculate  the  distance  over  ordinary  deer 
shooting  ranges,  you  simply  hold  on,  result 
more  hits.  Also  on  running  game  you 
seldom  have  to  lead  it.  That  little  pellet 
seems  to  be  on  the  spot  the  instant  the  trigger 
is  pulled. 

The  recoi  is  so  slight  that  any  man,  no 
matter  how  unused  to  fire-arms,  can  shoot 
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it  just  as  well  as  a  .22  rim  fire.  And  last  but 
not  least,  nine  tenths  of  your  game  will  be 
picked  up  where  hit,  not  50,  100,  200  or  more 
yards  away,  as  is  usual  with  rifles  of  the  2000 
ft.  sec.  velocity  class,  even  with  much  bigger 
bores  and  heavier  bullets. 

When  a  bullet  travelling  at  such  high  speed 
strikes  an  animal  it  produces  such  a  para- 
lyzing effect  on  it  that  causes  said  animal 
I  o  collapse  at  once,  something  strange  but 
true,  the  life  seems  to  be  knocked  out  in- 
stantly. 

This  .250-3000  Savage  cartridge  is  used  in 
the  famous  model  1899  Savage  rifle  with  a 
few  extras  added  to  bring  it  more  up  to  date, 
some  good  and  some  very  bad  points. 

The  checked  steel  butt  plate  and  checked 
I  rigger,  also  the  full  pistol  grip  built  close 
up  to  the-  trigger  guard,  are  three  excellent 
features  and  should  be  on  all  rifles. 

The  rifle  is  a  takedown  by  removing  the 
forearm  and  giving  the  barrel  a  quarter  turn 
same  w'll  be  removed  from-  the  receiver  for 
convenience  in  carrying,  cleaning  or  packing 
for  a  trip,  but  not  for  efficiency. 

You  may  ask  "What  is  the  accuracy  of  the 
.250-3000?  Now  that-  is  a  question  that 
needs  quite  a  bit  of  explanation.  As  regards 
the  cartridge  alone,  I  believe  it  is  very  accur- 
ate and  capable  of  very,  fine  work  in  a  solid 
frame  rifle  with  a  properly  constructed  barrel. 
As  at  present  used  in  the  takedown  rifle  it  has 
been  my^  experience,  after  shooting  hundreds, 
yes  thousands  of  shots  out  of  these  rifles,  that 
the  average  accuracy  is  about  14  inches  at 
100  yards. 

Now  you  will  think  that  very  poor  accuracy. 
Well  just  keep  your  coat  on  and  we  will  talk 
it  over.  Now  the  accuracy  of  any  rifle  is  not 
always  the  ability  of  that  rifle  to  shoot,  say 
a  3  inch  group  at  100  yards.  The  true 
accuracy  of  a  rifle  is  the  ability  of  that  rifle 
to  hit  a  certain  sized  mark  to-day,  tomorrow, 
one  week  or  six  months  hence. 

The  joint  of  this  takedown  rifle,. as  it  comes 
,from  the  factory;,  is  tight,  or  rather  it  sticks 
and  requires  more  or  less  force  to  take  it 
apart.  Each  shot  fired  acts  like  a  blow^of  a 
heavy,  hammer  and  tends  to  set  the  screw, 
till  after  say,  one  hundred  rounds  have  been 
fired  the  rifle  takes  apart  much  easier,  or  in 
other  words  the  takedown  is  becoming  loose. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  hundred  rounds  the 
takedown  is  generally  pretty  loose.  I*  have 
seen  cases  where  the  barrel  could  be  rattled 
in  the  receiver.  Could  you  expect  great 
accuracy  from  such  a  shaky,  outfit? 
*      ,   Asl  said  [before*the^acuracyJwas"about  14 


inches  at  100  y^ards,  that  was  for  rifles  that 
have  been  used  considerably.  A  new  rifle 
for  the  first  one  hundred  rounds  will  likely 
show  much  better  accuracy.  The  first  one 
hundred  rounds  should  be  contained  in  10 
inches. 

Say  your  .250-3000  Savage  rifle  is  sighted 
with  a  Lyman  293^  rear  sight  and  a  V.M.  front 
sight.  You  take  it  out  to  the  100  yard  range 
and  set  up  your  target  and  shoot  a  10  shot 
group.  That  group  is  perhaps  high  and  to  the 
right  of  the  bull.  You  move  the  Lyman 
sight  the  correct  number  of  points  for  eleva- 
tion and  side  movement  to  centre  the  group 
in  the  bull.  Tomorrow  you  have  a  little 
spare  time  and  you  go  out  to  prove  your 
sighting.  You  shoot  10  shots  "into"  that  bull. 
You  go  up  to  the  target  and  behold  not  a  shot 
has  hit  the  black,  all  are  well  below,  and  you 
go  home.    Then  you  wonder  what  is  wrong. 

Some  time  later  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
try  that  rifle  again.  Youtgo  out  and  fire  your 
10  shots  with  the  sights  still  the  same  as 
before.  You  go  up  to  the  target  and  find 
4  shots  in  the  bull  and  the  other  6  to  the 
left.  You  can  go  on  week  in  and  week  out 
shooting  groups  any  where  around  and  into 
the  bull,  but  you  cannot  zero  a  takedown 
rifle  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  I  have 
fired  hundreds  of  shots  to  prove  that  fact. 
These  groups  will  average  about  6  inches 
between  shots  farthest  apart  but  you  cannot 
credit  the  rifle  with  6  inch  accuracy. 

Considering  the  construction  of  this  barrel 
in  conjunction  with  the  takedown  and  it 
seems  marvelous  to  me  that  the  accuracy 
is  as  good  as  it  is  when  using  a  cartridge  giving 
50,000  pounds  breech  pressure.  I  cannot 
understand  why:  any,  modern  rifle  maker 
should  whittle  down  that  already  slender 
piece  of  steel  to  such  a  ewe  necked  pipe  stem 
and  then  to  further  weaken  the  job  by 
cutting  two  slots  in  same,  top  and  bottom, 
nearly  to  the  bore  itself.  How  could  such 
a  cracked  whip  lash  be  expected  to  stand 
up  under  50,000  pounds  breech  •pressure  and 
3000  ft.  sec.  velocity  and  shoot  accurately? 

I  consider  that  a  barrel  should  be  absolutely 
straight  taper  from  chamber  to  muzzle  the 
rear  sight  should  be  put  on  a  band  and  the 
front  sight  should  be  on  a  raised  block  as  a 
band  on  the  muzzle  is  not  a  very  pleasing 
looking  affair.  No  cuts  in  the  barrel  what- 
ever should  be  tolerated.  We  must  retain 
all  the  stiffness  and  strength  possible  in  a 
barrel  that  uses  these  high  velocity  cartridges. 

To  sum  up  I  have  tried  fairly  to  explain 
the  good-  and  bad  points  of  this  .250-3000 
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Savage  rifle.  They  are  points  gained  by- 
actual  experience,  not  what  some  one  else 
has  told  me  I  said  at  the  start  that  ,there 
was  only;  one  really  up  to  the  minute  deer 
rifle  to  be  had  at  the  present  time  and  that  was 
this  .250-3000  Savage.  I  still  hold  to  that 
statement  and  say  that  the  man  who  spends 
two  weeks  in  the  deer  hunting  grounds  of 
the  North  woods  each  year  will  get  more 
pleasure  and  efficiency  out  of  one  of  these 
rifles  and  a  few  boxes  of  cartridges  than  any 
other  rifle  on  the  market  to-day.  I  have 
killed  a  lot  of  deer  and  much  lesser  game  with 
these  rifles  and  know  that  the£  are  game 
killers,  not  game  wounders. 

The  Ideal  Cartridge. 

What  do  you  consider  would  be  the  ideal 
all  around  cartridge?  Now  that  is  a  question 
that  many  shooters  will  have  different 
opinions  upon. 

The  most  numerous  big  game  that  we  have 
to-day  is  the  red  deer.  Therefore,  there  will 
be  more  rifles  used  on  deer  than  all  the* other 
big  game  put  together.  We  can  design  our 
cartridge  to  be  most  effective  in  killing  deer. 

Having  used  such  cartridges  as  the  .25-36 
Marlin,  .25  Remington,  .30^30,  .303  Savage, 
.22  High  power,  .250-3000  Savage,  .256 
Newton, etc.,  we  can  note  the  good  and  bad 
points  of  all. 

The  greatest  point  in  a  game  killing  cart- 
ridge is  high  velocity.  Get  3000  ft.  sec.  veloc- 
ity and  you  get  a  great  killer,  no  matter  what 
the  calibre,  therefore  we  must  build  our  ideal 
cartridge  on  the  base  of  not  less  than  3000 
ft.  sec,  muzzle  velocity. 

We  all,  or  at  least  a  great  many  of  us,  know 
that  the  .250-3000  Savage  is  an  extremely 
effective  weapon  on  deer,  especially  at  the 
shorter  ranges,  say;  under  200  yards.  A, 
great  many  think  the  bullet  too  light  when 
used  at  longer  ranges  as  it  loses  velocity 
rapidly.    I  would  advocate  a  heavier  bullet. 

Now,  as  to  the  actual  cartridge,  I  would 
advocate  as  being  as  near  ideal  as  possible 
for  deer  shooting.  I  would  take  the  Spring- 
field shell  and  slightly  shorten  it  to  suit  vthe 
required  powder  charge.  I  would  neck  it  to 
.250  calibre,  remember  .250  calibre,  not  .236 
or  .356  or  some  other  hybrid,  but  the  standard 
American  .250  calibre.  I  would  load  that 
shell  with  a  100  grain  spitzer  bullet,  pure 
copper  case,  and  put  enough  DnPont  improv- 
ed military  rifle  powder  behind  the  bullet  to 
give  3100  ft.  sec.  muzzle  velocity  in  a  .24  inch 
barrel,  which  I  would  consider  the  standard 
length  of  barrel  for  this  cartridge. 

I  am  stare  such  a  cartridge  would  be  amply 


powerful  for  deer  and  black  bear.  If  the 
occasion  arose  I  do  not  think  that  any  hunter 
need  take  to  the  tall  timber  if  he  met  a  moose 
for  I  am  sure  such  a  cartridge  would  quickly 
dispose  of  Mr.  Bull. 

If  the  different  rifle  makers  would  adopt 
such  a  cartridge  as  the  above  described  that 
cartridge  wrould  soon  become  standard,  such 
as  the  .30-30  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
ammunition  could  be  more  readily  purchased 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  believe  it  a 
bad  policy  to  have  too  many  different  cart- 
ridges, especially  cartridges  that  are  so 
nearly  alike  in  results. 

There  are  few  rifles  on  the  market  at  present 
that  are  adapted  to  the  above  described 
cartridge  but  now  that  the  war  is  over  w< 
should  see  something  new  in  the  rifle  line. 
Models  that  have  been  on  the  market  for 
fifteen  to  thirty  years  should  be  discontinued 
and  more  upto  date  models  suitable  for  the 
new  high  velocity  class  of  ammunition  be 
put  on  the  market  instead.  Surely  the 
Canadian  and  American  shooters  are  worthy 
of  something  really  modern  and  up-to-date. 

If  this  cartridge  was  used  in  a  rifle  action 
that  locks  close  up  to  the  head  of  the  shell, 
such  as  the  bolt  action,  eliminating  the 
spring  that  is  present  in  all  the  present  lever 
actions,  which  allows  the  shells  to  stretch 
and  expand,  it  would  be  an  ideal  cartridge  to 
reload.  1 1^  could  be  reloaded  from  a  .25-20 
or  even  lighter,  up  to  the  full  load,  using  the 
.25  calr,  86  grain  soft  point  or  full  metal  case 
bullet  or  the  Savage  87  grain  spitzer  as  used 
in-  the  .250-3000.^  i 

Ammunition  makers  should  freely  sell  the 
100  grain  spitzer  bullet  or  any  other  bullet 
they  make  to  any  shooter  that  wants  to 
reload.  I  am  sure  they  would  lose  nothing 
by  doing  so,  in  fact  they  would  by  encouraging 
more  shooting  and  the  use  of  more  ammunition. 

Come  along  riflemen  and  give  us  your 
opinion  of  this  great  subject  of  the  ideal  all 
around  up  to  date  cartridge.  Surety  you  can  # 
have  a  discussion  of  this  subject  through  the 
columns  of  Rod  &  Gun.  I  have  freely  given 
my  opinion,  now  let  us  have  yours. 

Editorial  Note — I  would  ^  glad  to  have 
such  a  discussion  in  the  eolumns  of  this 
department.  The  lines  of  the  proposed 
cartridge  and  rifle  follow  very  closely  the 
lines  I  laid  down  in  a  discussion  of  the  same 
thing  last  fall  in  the  article  called  "Rifle  dope 
and  some  discussions."  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  such  a  cartridge  should 
have  a  bullet  of  about  125  grains  for  the  full 
charge  and  that  2800  ft.  sec,  velocity  would 
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be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
Mauser  bolt  action  of  course  would  be  the 
action.  The  barrel  should  be  at  least  24 
or  26  inches  long  and  heavy  enough  to  be  of 
some  use  as  a  barrel  and  not  merely  as  a  tube 
to  get  rid  of  a  bullet.  The  rifle  should  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  a  takedown,  and 
it  should  not  weigh  less  than  1XA  pounds. 
It  should  be  built  man  size  all  over,  stock, 
grip,  and  barrel,  and  should  be  fitted,  when 
sent  out  from  the  factory,  with  a  genuine  pair 
oj  sights. 


I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  demand  that 
the  riflemen  of  America  are  entitled  to  at 
least  one  rifle  designed  to  fit  a  full  grown  he — 
yes  a  regular  adult  male,  a  human  being  at 
least  old  enough  to  vote  and  wear  long  pants 
and  say  "Damn"  in  front  of  his  Dad.  We 
have  about  30  models  of  kid  size  rifles  right 
now  that  we  can  lose  without  any  loss 
at  all.  If  enough  of  us  yell  loud  enough 
and  long  enough  possibly  some  factory  will 
read  or  hear  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. — 
Editor. 


Queries  and  Answers 


Editor,  Guns  <Sc  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  am  the  owner  of  an  old  Colts  revolver, 
which  has  been  in  the  family  many  years,  but 
am  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  its  correct  identity 
in  respect  to  its  age  and  also  as  to  where  it 
was  made.  Possibly  there  are  others  in  the 
same  boat; 

Down  the  seven  and  one  half  inch  barrel 
(octagon)  are  engraved  the  words  "address 
Col.  Colt,  London."  On  the  cylinder,  which 
has  the  usual  marine  scenes,  are  engraved  the 
following  words  in  very  small  letters,  "Engag- 
ed 16th,  May  1843,"  also  "Colts  patent  No. 
17252." 

My  understanding  of  the  case  is  this, 
Samuel  Colt  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut in  1814  and  made  the  first  model  of  his 
arm  in  wood  in  1824,  while  still  a  sailor  boy. 
In  1835  he  took  out  his  first  patent  for  re- 
volving firearms,  though  he  subsequently 
learned  by  visiting  the  tower  of  London  that 
revolving  firearms  ,  of  an  inferior  character, 
it  is  true.,  had  been  made  long  before  he 
thought  of  them.  In  1835  a  company  was 
formed  at  Paterson,  N.J.  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  Colt  revolver.  In  1842  the  company 
was  obliged  to  suspend  and  from  that  time 
unt^l  1847  none  of  these  arms  were  manu- 
factured at  Paterson  or  anywhere  else  so  far 
as  I  am  aware.  In  the  latter  year,  however, 
came  the  Mexican  war  and  with  a  real  demand 
for  the  revolver.  Thereupon  Samuel  Colt 
made  a  second  model  into  which  was  incor- 
porated some  of  the  improvements  that 
experienced  military  officers  suggested. 

Now  what  I  want  to  know  is,  when  and 
where  was  my  revolver  made?  Apparently 
in  London,  presumably  in  London,  England, 
as  I  can  find  no  record  of  Colt  having  resided 
or  having  a  factory  at  London  Conn.  What 
mean  the  words,  "Engaged  16th.  May  1843," 
a  year  after  the  suspension  of  the  Paterson 


N.J.  factory?  The  original  owner  of  "my" 
gun  was  unquestionably  an  Englishman 
named  Seymour  (the  name  is  on  the  grip) 
and  there  is  every  evidence  to  show  that  the 
mahogany  case  in  which  it  has  reposed  for 
seventy  odd  years  is  also  of  English  manu- 
facture. The  bullet  mould  is  marked  "Colts 
patent"  though  the  brass  powder  flask  bears 
the  imprint  of  "G.  &  J.  W.  Hawksley,  Shef- 
field." 

The  arm,  I  may  say,  is  a  beautfiul  piece  of 
workmanship,  and  is  in  as  good  order  as  the 
day  it  came  out  of  the  shop,  though  there  is 
every  indication  that  it  has  been  used  a  great 
deal. 

That  Samuel  Colt  should  have  chosen 
marine  scenes,  such  as  fleets  of  sailing  ships 
for  decorating  his  revolvers  is  certainly  an 
evidence  that  the  romance  of  the  sea  and  his 
early  training  had  left  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind. 

»  Frederick  Paul, 

Toronto. 

Reply — Not  being  interested  in  or  informed 
regarding  old  firearms  I  referred  the  matter 
to  Mr.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  New  York 
City,  and  he  replied  as  follows  "I  have  the 
following  to  say  in  regard  to  the  revolver 
which  you  have.  It  was  made  by  Samuel 
Colt  at  his  London  factory,  London,  England, 
about  1865,  where  he  had  a  factory  for 
several  years  which  he  sold  out  to  the  London 
pistol  Co.,  who  made  inferior  imitation  Colt 
revolvers,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  soon 
discontinued  as  they  were  unsalable. 

Your  revolver  is  evidently  a  .36  calibre 
navy  revolver,  which  accounts  for  the  naval 
scene  on  the  cylinder,  which  was  put  on  by 
the  rolling  process  and  was  not  engraved. 
Almost  all  the  flasks  were  made  in  England 
and  imported  by  Colonel  Colt  for  use  with 
the  American  made  revolvers.    They  were 
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I  Takes  You  to  the|Haunts  of  the  Big  Fellows  § 


Speed 
Motor 

for  those  wishing 
highly  refined 
motor.     Has  6 
speeds,  2  for- 
ward, 2  back  - 
ard  and 
neutral. 
Has  a 
Btarter;no  crank- 
ing.   Magneto  in  fly- 
wheel.  Positively  the 
highest  development 
in  rowboat  motor  de- 
Bign. 

Special  Catalog 
on  Request 


3  Every  fisherman  is  just  dving  to  catch  the  big  fellows.    Man!  r  How  they  do  fight! 

S  And  how  religiously  thev  stay  on  the  far  side  of  the  lake  or  way  up  the  stream. 

S  Seems  vou  never  catch  them  near  camp.    They're  always  miles  away.    And  yet, 

3  what  difference  do  those  miles  make  if  you  have  a         \  ~~ 

Liberty  Drive 

ROWBOAT  MOTOR 

S  attached  to  the  stern  of  your  boat.  You  never  row  You  just  set  your  motor  at 
S  trolling  speed,  put  out  your  lines,  light  your  pipe  and  take  it  easy  while  your  Liberty 
S  Drive  ?  chug-chugs  along  "to  the  haunts  of  the  big  fellows.    You  make  your  catch, 

S  oome  home  as  tast  as  ten  miles  an  hour  and  feelintf  bully.    No  aching  muscles  no  blistered  hands, 
S  no  tired  body.    It's  one  grand  round  of  pleasure.     Never  a  '  joy-killer     in  sigat. 

Goes  Throu«h  Weeds  Like  An  Eel 
■  Motor  pivots  on  the  stern  of  the  boat.     Raises  or  lower«  by  pressing  on  steering  handle-    Steers  by 
M  ■winging  propeller  to  right  or  left.    Propeller  rises  over  stones  sunken  logs.  etc.     Has  speed  of  Ave 
Sto  ten  miles  per  hour.     Weighs  about  seventy  pounds,     ^end  for  details. 

We  Also  Build  - 

3  a  complete  line  of  marine  motors  from  2  to  ft)  h  p    Ask  for  special  catalog 
B  Give  length,  beam,  draft  and  type  of  boat  to  be  driven. 

=     CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO. 

104  Caille  Bldg.         Detroit,  Mich. 

|  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO. 

S      380  St.  James  St, 
MONTREAL 

=  1111111111111111111111111111 

PRICE  J|g 

$58  *w: 

Complete- 
Ready  to  Run 
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JOE  WtLSH 

a  LEADERS  ■ 

CAST  PeREECTLY 

for 


ELSH 

U^SADEnAO\LirOPT1IA 
EXCLUSIVE  AGEP1T 
MJS.      CAM  ADA- 


"There's  a 

Reason 

Why" 

The  last  letter  from 
A.  C.  Palmer,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  encased 
a  $21.50  check  for 
"Telarana  Nova" 
Leaders.  Mr.  Palmer 
is  an  ANGLER. 

"Here  It  Is, 
Boys!" 

Joe  Welsh's 
Blue  Devil 
Darning  Needle 

Send  75c  and  get  the 
"Blue  Devil"  and  a 
3-ft.  Leader. 

Transparent  Floating 
Indestructible 


:.^\\\--////// 

Take  Klim 
With  You 


\T 


On  your  next  trip,  whe- 
ther it's  for  a  day  or  a 
month,  be  sure  to  include  Klim  with 
your  supplies.  Klim  will  add  little  to 
the  size  or  weight  of  your  equipment, 
but  it  will  look  big  when  meal  time 
comes  round.  The  purest  and  freshest  b. 
separated  milk  in  convenient  powder 
form.  Has  the  fresh  milk  taste,  and 
you  can  use  it  wherever  milk  js 
needed.  Quickly  made  into 
liquid  by  whipping  into  water. 
Ask  your  grocer. 
Canada  Food  Board  License 
.  14—242 
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either  made  by  Hawksley  or  Joseph  Dixon  & 
Sons." 


A  letter  on  targets  and  sights. 

Editor,  Guns  Sz  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Seeing  that  you  always  welcome  letters 
from  any  of  us  I  am  venturing  to  send  in 
one  which  I  hope  will  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
the  boys. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  a  lot  of  fun  for  a 
few  fellows  in  the  winter  time.  If  you  live 
by  a  lake  and  can  shoot  out  on  the  ice  it  is 
a  great  place  to  shoot,  especially  if  one  of 
the  bunch  has  a  boathouse  in  which  you  can 
all  take  shelter  and  shoot  out  of  the  door. 
You  can  have  regulation  targets  out  on  the 
ice  but  that  necessitates  some  one  to  mark 
them  and  he  has  to  be  out  there  in  the  cold. 
You  can  save  up  bottles  and  electric  globes 
to  break  but  ttyp  supply  of  these  soon  becomes 
exhausted.  Trapshooters  clay  birds  generally 
fail  to  break  for  a  bullet,  merely  a  hole  punch- 
ed in  them. 

Here  is  a  way  to  get  a  bountiful  supply  of 
cheaR  and  sure  breaking  birds  to  snipe  at  on 
the  snow  or  ice.  Go  around  to  the  "hardware 
dealers  and  bum  or  buy  the  scrap  glass  and 
cuttings,  then  get  a  15  cent  "red  devil"  glass 
cutter  and  cut  it  all  up  into  convenient  sizes, 
say  2"  by  3"  for  50  yards,  and  3"  by  4",  or 
3"  by  5",  for  100  yards.  Mix  up  a  little 
lamp  black  or  buy  a, can  of  drop  black  to 
paint  them,  and  set  them  up  out  on  the  snow. 
The  best  way  to  set  them  up  is  in  split  sticks 
which  are  stuck  in  the  snow. 

One  can  go  out  and  set  up  a  dozen  in  a  row 
and  then  all  hands  snipe  at  them  turn  about 
or  contests  can  be  arranged.  No  marker  is 
required,  for  the  hits  are  self  registering  and 
there  is  a  pleasure  and  a  thrill  in  shooting  at 
something  that  flies  all  to  pieces  when  hit. 

These  targets  can  be  packed  away  and 
saved  up  all  summer  in  a  very  small  fraction 
X)f  the  space  taken  up  b*y  bottles  and' globes 
and  the  waste  is  nil  as  the  glass  is  already 
waste. 

If  you  are  breaking  glass  out  on  a  lake 
it  will  sink  in  the  spring  and  take  care  of 
itself  providing  it  is  not  where  people  bathe. 
If  you  have  no  lake  and  are  shooting  over 


some  man's  field  of  course  you  will  do  all  of 
your  breaking  in  one  place  and  bury  it  in  th< 
Spring  to  prevent  danger  to  animals  and 
barefoot  children.  These  glass  birds  can 
also  be  used  in  summer  but  would  have  to 
be  painted  red  or  yellow  to  show  up  against 
the  summer  background. 

I  don't  see  much  in  Rod  &  Gun  about  tur- 
key matches.  That  is  about  the  only  form 
of  contest  we  have  here  as  there  is  no  rifle 
organization  but  there  may  be  a  dozen  or 
more  of  these  matches  at  different  farms  out 
through  the  country  and  though  all  the  rifle- 
men are  busy  working  men  we  generally  get 
out  to  some  of  them.  The  regulations  are 
"open  sfghts  only"  so  the  Marble  and  Lyman  ' 
sights  so  freely  recommended  are  no  use  in 
these  contests. 

Very  close  shooting  is  done  nevertheless 
Often  at  50  yards  range  all  of  the  ten  men 
are  in  the  2  inch  bull,  shooting  from  a  plank 
rest.  The  100  yard  range  shows  class  too. 
although  of  course  these  contests  are  not  so 
close.  Ten  men  enter  at  a  fee  of  20,  25  or 
30  cents,  according  to  the  value  of  the  biras 
and  fire  one  shot  each,  the  shot  nearestjthr 
tack  taking  the  bird. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  fel- 
lows, through  the  magazine  or  by  letter, 
who  are  accustomed  to  shooting  under  the 
open  sights  that  they  have  found  most  ef- 
fective. 

You  Mr.  Editor  could  probably  give  us 
something  on  it  too.  I  designed  and  made  a 
peculiar  pair  of  sights  that  I  find  very  close 
shooting  and  very  easy  on  the  eye,  as  there 
are  no  whiskers  on  sights  or  bullseye  and  you 
have  an  unobstructed  view  of  your  object. 

The  front  sight  is  a  post  about  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  wide  and  is  notched  on  the  top. 
The  rear  notch  is  square  and  wide  enough  to 
see  daylight  each  side  of  the  post,  and  the 
top  of  the  bar  is  perfectly  flat.  In  sighting 
the  top  of  the  front  sight  is  lined  up  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  rear  bar,  the  notches  are 
centered  and  the  bullseye  nestles  in  the  cradle 
formed  by  the  front  notch. 

I  am  enclosing  a  drawing,  considerably 
enlarged,  of  how  it  looks.  I  score  90  and  92 
pretty  regularly  on  the  50  yard  range  with 
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these  sights,  the  ten  ring  being  1  inch  in 
diameter. 

W.  E.  T. 

Orillia,  Ont. 

Reply — Your  suggestions  for  ice  shooting 
are  certainly  novel  and  also  very  practical. 
Some  years  ago  I  annually  shot  2000  to  3000 
shots  a  year  at  ice  cakes  on  the  Susquehanna 
river,  which  at  my  home  was  almost  a  mile 
wide.  The  river  was  full  of  rocky  ledges  and 
the  ice  would  jam  up  on  these  ridges  and  the 
ice  cakes  would  be  pushed  up  on  end  , making 
the  most  striking  targets  and  even  up  to  300 
yards  the  ordinary  22  long  rifle  would  register 
hits  with  a  shower  of  ice.  On  sunshiny  days 
the  targets  would  show  up  real  well  and  as  the 
targets  were  at  unknown  ranges  one  certainly 
learned  how  to  hold  for  all  the  distances. 
Then  when  the  ice  would  go  out  the  current 
would  sometimes  become  much  faster  than 
a  man  could  walk,  probably  7  or  8  miles  an 
hour  in  flood  time,  and  the  ice  cakes  floating 
past  make  the  hardest  kind  of  targets  at 
say  100  yards  and  over.  I  found  that  the 
Sheard  gold  bead  front  sight  made  a  very 
good  front  sight  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Your  turkey  match  sights  look  very  good. 
I  believe,  however,  that  a  perfectly  flat  bar 
front,  fairly  wide  at  that,  would  be  about  as 
good  and  much  easier  to  make.  Have  you 
ever  tried  it  with  your  style  of  rear  sight? 
The  bull  just  seems  to  sit  right  on  the  middle 
of  these  wide  flat  bar  front  sights. 

Down  here  apparently  normal  men  will 
go  out  and  shoot  at  blocks  with  a  shotgun  at 
turkejy  matches  and  the  fellow  who  gets  a 
grain  of  shot  nearest  the  cross,  wins.  They 
spend  whole  days  at  that  kind  of  gambling  too. 
Seem  to  think  it  is  skilful  shooting,  when  some 
fellow  hits  the  centre  of  the  cross. 

This  turkey  match  shooting  sounds  very 
interesting  to  me  and  I  would  like  to  have 
some  of  your  targets,  or  from  anyone  concern- 
ed in  this  kind  of  shooting. — Editor. 


Reloading  the  .303  Savage. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  would  like  a  little  information  concern- 
ing the  .303  Savage.  I  have  a  .303  Savage 
long  barrel  1899  model,  also  an  Ideal  reloading 
tool  for  the  same.  I  saw  an  article  in  a  maga- 
zine about  speeding  up  the  .303  Savage  from 
its  usual  velocity  of  something  over  1500  feet 
per  second  to  something  like  2000  feet  per 
second.  I  would  like  to  have  some  informa- 
tion on  this  as  regards  the  kind  of  powder  and 
weight  of  bullet  and  also  the  method  of  load- 
ing. 1 


Do  they  grease  these  modern  nickel  jacketed 
bullets  and  if  so  what  is  the  best  kind  to  use? 

In  loading  the  powder,  if  the  powder  does 
not  fill  the  shell  do  they  put  a  wad  in  to  keep 

the  powder  back  against  the  primer? 

Sometimes  I  read  about  putting  black 
powder  in  nearest  the  primer.  Does  not 
this  get  mixed  up  with  the  smokeless  in 
carrying  the  shells  around?  Do  you  think 
enough  extra  energy  can  be  had  to  justify 
hand  loading? 

What  is  the  ordinary  load,  with  a  good 
snappy  load  of  powder? 

R.  H.  Dean, 

Fort  William. 

Reply— The  standard  velocity  of  the  .303 
Savage  is  just  under  2000  feet  per  second  and 
not  1500  feet  per  second  as  you  suppose  it 
to  be.  It  is  not  advisable  to  grease  metal 
cased  bullets  unless  you  exceed  about  2500 
feet  per  second  velocity  and  therefore  is  not 
advisable  with  your  savage. 

In  loading  full  charges,  or  reduced  charges 
of  smokeless  powder,  the  powder  is  just 
loaded  loosely  in  the  shell  and  you  can  be 
certain  that  it  will  ignite  O.K.  if  you  use  the 
proper  nitro  primers.  Black  powder  priming 
is  not  advisable  with  full  loads  in  this  shell. 

A  very  good  full  load  wouljl  be  the  metal 
cased  factory  bullet  and  28  to  28.5  grains  by 
weight  of  DuPont  number  21  powder.  For 
a  reduced  load  10  or  12  graias  of  number  80 
powder  would  be  very  good.  Ten  grains  of 
number  75  would  also  do  well. 

Very  few  persons  reload  to  get  greater 
power  but  to  get  greater  accuracy  and  more 
shooting  for  the  same  money.  Also  in  many 
cases,  to  have  a  variety  of  loads  for  different 
purposes. — Editor. 


Greasing  bullets  for  the  Ross. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Kindly  let  me  know  a  good  composition 
of  Mobilubricant  for  a  high  power  rifle.  My 
rifle  is  a  Ross  .280.  Gould  you  give  me  the 
composition  of  the  grease  that  they  j>ut  on 
the  steel  jacket  hollow  nose  cartridges? 

Are  there  any  soft  point  bullets  for  a  Win- 
chester 40-72  model  1895? 

Eugene  Dupras, 

Montreal. 

Reply — You  evidently  want  the  composition 
of  the  grease  that  the  factory  uses  on  the 
bullets.  I  do  not  know  what  this  is.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  the  readers  can  advise  us. 

Most  likely,,  a  combination  of  Canuba  wax, 
bees  wax  aid  Mobilubricant.  Mobilubricant 
would  be  satisfactory  for  anything  except 
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Out-guessing  the  Clay  Birds 


You — everyone — can  shoot  the  first  time  out,  but 
like  every  other  sport,  skill  comes  with  practice. 
Trapshooting  is  an  out-door  sport — it  is  healthful. 
It  develops  mental  and  physical  qualities  that  are 
very  desirable — concentration,  self-reliance,  judg- 
ment of  speed  and  distance. 

It  is  not  a  sport  that  requires  a  high  degree  of 
physical  effort.  Any  open  space,  winter  or  summer, 
in  camp,  at  country  clubs  or  resorts — without  elabo- 
rate paraphernalia  or  preparation,  you  can  quickly 
set  the  elusive  clay  pigeon  skimming  and  learn  by 
practice  to  outguess  its  erratic  flight.  , 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet  on  the 
technique  and  practice  of  Trapshooting. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy 
with  our  compliments.  Write  for  it — 
ask  for  "THE  SPORT  ALLUR- 
ING" booklet.  > 


£.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Company 

WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  U.S.A 
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hunting,  where  it  would  be  messy  and  liable 
to  rub  off. 

Write  to  the  Remington  U.M.G.  or  the 
Winchester  companies  about  the  metal  cased 
bullets  for  the  .40-72  Winchester.  Cannot 
see  that  they  would  be  of  any  particular  bene- 
fit at  the  velocity  of  this  cartridge  and  to  get 
real  high  velocity  would  result  in  a  most 
elegant  recoil,  not  to  mention  other  troubles. 
A  .40  calibre  high  velocity  rifle  is  not  just 
exactly  a  lady's  plaything. — Editor. 


Re  Ontario's  Meat  Resources 


The  article  entitled 
sources"  in  our  March 


'Ontario's  Meat  Re- 
issue was  by  James 


Dickson,  O.L.S.,  of  Fenelbn  Falls,  not 
George  ^Dickson,  as  stated.  The  fur-bearers, 
adds  Mr.  Dickson,  increase  in  numbers  in^ 
the  ratio,  of  at  least  three  to  one  of  either  deer 
or  moose.  In  the  Algonquin  park  alone,  a 
sufficient  number  of  pelts  might  be  taken  each 
winter,  to  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  for 
the  protection  of  all  the  parks  put  together, 
and  leave  a  handsome  surplus  for  the  public 
treasury.  The  beaver  not  only  produces 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  furs  but 
its  flesh  is  a  rare  delicacy  which  only  requires 
to  be  tasted  once  to  be  appreciated.  It  has 
been  the  present  writer's  privilege  to  enjoy 
many  a  good  meal  of  it,  and  he  would  just 
as  soon  think  of  throwing  a  leg  of  spring  lamb, 
as  a  leg  of  beaver,  to  his  dog. 


Irish  Rifle  Association 

Notes  on  Rifle  Shooting  from  Toronto 
J.  W.  Smith 


THE  writer's  prognostication  in  last 
month's  issue  of  the  "Rod  and  Gun", 
regarding  the  representation  of  Ontario 
at  Bisley  this  year  has  proved  correct  and  it 
can  now  be  definitely  stated  that  the  Irish 
Rifle  Association  of  Toronto  will  send  twenty 
members  to  England  this  summer,  from  which 
a  powerful  team  will  be  selected  to  uphold 
the  international  reputation  of  Canadian 
marksmanship.  That  so  signal  an  honor  has 
befallen  the  Toronto  Irish-Canadians  is  only 
as  it  should  be,  as  they  have  worked  hard 
and  perseveringly  throughout  the  war  to 
hold  their  organization  together,  in  spite  of 
the  adverse  conditions  caused  by  the  absence 
of  half  their  active  members  at  the  front,  and 
the  laCk  of  interest  shown  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Practice  will  commence  at  the  Long  Branch 
Ranges  just  as  soon  as  weather  permits,  and^ 
the  800  and  1000  yd.  ranges,  which  have  been 
closed  for  the  past  four  years,  will  be  opened 
up.  That  the  visit  has  been  made  possible 
is  due,  not  only  to  the  prominent  part  taken 
by  the  Association  in  keeping  up  interest  in  the 
sport  of  rifle-shooting,  but  also  to  the  influ- 
ential support  of  certain  loyal  Irishmen  of  the 
city,  who  are  attending  to  the  financial  end  of 
the  project.  Whilst  the  event  is  too  far  dis- 
tant to  predict  the  personnel  of  the  team,  the 
reader  should  refer  back  to  the  November 
issue  of  the  "Rod  and  Gun"  where  will  be 


found  the  hisjtory  o,f  the  Association,  and  a 
few  remarks  concerning  the  more  prominent 

members. 

The  As^ogiation  has  two  teams  entered  in 
the^oronto  Indoor  Civilian  Rifle  League,  and 
the  first  team  are  as  yet  unbeaten  with  five 
wins  to  their  credit  and  five  matches  to  shoot. 
The  remarkable  score  made  by  this  team  on 
February  4th  in  their  match  against  the 
Exhibition  Rifle  Club,  when  each  member 
scored  the  possible  of  35  points,  is  a  feat  which 
stands  as  a  record  in  Toronto  on  a  range 
officially  authorized  by  the  League.  Had 
the  range  been  the  full  25  yards,  it  is  claimed 
that  this  score  would  have  marked  a  world's 
record  £or  indoor  ^hooting.  For  a  junior 
team,  the  Irish  2n«d  have  done  remarkably 
well,  and  caused  quite  a  sensation  by  defeating 
last  year's  city  champions,  North  Toronto,  by  6" 
points  on  January  28th,  whilst  the  strong 
St.  James  and  Exhibition  teams  only  beat 
them  by  one  and  two  points  respectively. 

The  officials  of  the  Association,  headed  by 
the  president,  Mr.  Dave  Spence,  are  watching 
the  work  of  the  two  teams  closely,  with  a  view 
to  picking  the  material  for  the  coming  trip 
to  Bisley.  Although  the  real  test  does  not 
come  until  the  marksman  is  tried  out  on 
the  longer  outdoor  ranges,  indoor  shooting 
is  good  practice,  and  a  splendid  test*  for  skill 
in  holding  and  pulling,  without  which  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  long-range  shooting. 
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Destroying  Varmints 

Robert  G.  Hodgson 


WE  all  learn  that  it  is  the  little  things 
that  count,  look  after  the  dimes  and 
the  dollars  will  look  after  themselves, 
and  yet  an  enormous  amount  of  waste  goes  on, 
on  the  farm,  without  the  farmer  giving  it 
more  than  a  passing  thought.  With  the 
government  admonishing  us  to  save,  most 
farmers  are  endeavoring  to  do  so  in  many 
things,  but  there  are  some  ways  as  I  said 
where  waste  goes  on,  and  though  the  farmer  is 
usually  aware  of  it  to  a  certain  degree,  he  never 
goes  dfter  matters  in  a  systematic  manner 
to  remedy  them. 

For  instance  let  us  take  the  woodchuck 
or  ground  hog  as  he  is  sometimes  called.  He 
eats  the  grain,  makes  long  trails  from  one 
burrow  to  Another  or  to  certain  parts  of  the 
fields,  and  where  these  trails  are  there  is 
certainly  no  grain  there  as  it  does  not  have  the 
chance  to  grow,  and  he  also  furnishes  a  very 
easy  method  of  a  horse  breaking  its  leg  from 
stepping  in  the  holes.  However,  leaving  the 
latter  out  of  the  question,  we  can  consider 
the  other  two  as  sureties.  We  of  course  have 
no  means  of  knowing  approximately  how  much 
grain  they  eat  and  destroy,  but  a  family 
will  get  away  with  a  good  deal  and  if  you  just 
figure  up  how  many  families  there  are  on 
your  farm  you  might  arrive  at  some  definite 
conclusion.  The  woodchuck  hibernates  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  if  he  goes  into  his  winter 
seclusion  in  poor  condition  he  will  not  live 
through  till  spnng.  He  knows  this  and  so 
puts  on  much  fat  in  preparation — and  this 
comes  from  your  farm. 

They  usually  come  out  of  their  burrows  in 
April,  the  fore  part,  but  of  course  are  often 
seen  out  earlier  than  this.  This,  however,  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  young 
are  born  the  fore  part  of  May  and  so  if  the 
old  ones  can  be  killed  before  the  young  are 
born  there  will  be  that  much  less  trouble  and 
expense  in  making  a  clean  job  of  them. 
One  favorite  method  of  exterminating  them 


is  by  shooting,  but  as  the  hunter  cannot 
always  be  there  at  the  identical  moment 
they  see  fit  to  come  out  this  plan  is  not  wholly 

successful. 

Trapping  will  meet  with  more  success,  for 
the  steel  traps  will  always  be  ready  to  "re- 
ceive him"  and  moreover  they  can  be  attended 
to  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  The  chief 
difficulty  will  be  found,  not  in  getting  them 
into  the  traps,  but  in  holding  them  there. 
They  are  exceedingly  strong,  and  the  trap  for 
their  capture  should  not  be  one  of  the  regular 
No.  1  usually  sold.  The  two  trap  manufac- 
turers in  North  America  (there  are  only  two 
doing  business  in  a  large  way)  both  make 
traps  especially  for  the  woodchuck  and  such 
hard  pullers,  and  if  you  select  any  of  the 
following  you  can  rest  assured  of  his  capture 
as  far  as  it  lies  in  the  trap's  power  to  do  so. 

215  High  Qrip— 215X  Triple  Clutch. 

913^  Victor— 91^  Jump— 813^  or  91% 
Newhouse. 

These  traps  are  all  of  the  double  jaw  and 
high  grip  pattern,  which  makes  them  escape 
proof,  pull  proof  and  gnaw  proof.  It  will 
pay  you  to  get  some  of  these  in  buying  as  the 
ordinary  pattern  trap  will  seldom  hold  a 
wood-chuck  unless  it  happens  to  catch  in  a 
lucky  place,  but  with  the  trups  mentioned 
you  are  sure  of  the  chuck  being  there  every 
time  he  steps  in  the  trap.  The  best  place  to 
set  the  trap  is  of  course  in  the  mouth  of  the 
den.  They  are  not  suspicious  or  cunning 
until  several  have  been  caught  then  they 
may  give  the  trapper  some  fun  to  outwit  ' 
them — or  if  one  should  escape  from  the  trap 
he  will  naturally  be  suspicious  for  some  time 
after.  Set  the  trap  at  the  entrance,  just 
nicely  inside,  covering  it  with  dirt  so  that  it 
will  appear  natural,  but  putting  a  piece  of 
batten  under  the  pan  if  the  set  is  made  in  sand 
otherwise  the  trap  may  fail  to  spring.  Fasten 
the  chain  by  driving  the  staple  on  chain  into 
tree  or  rail,  or  if  this  is  not  handy  drive  a  good. 
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Canvas  Facts  for 
Sportsmen 


Every  man  who  enjoys  outdoor  life,  camping,  fishing,  hunting,  etc,,  has  need  for  many 
articles  made  from  canvas. 

Tents,  ground  oovers,  bed-rolls,  pack-saddles,  canvas  wearing  apparel,  duffle  bags  and 
supply  covers  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  things  made  from  canvas  that  go  to  make  up  the  com- 
plete camping  equipment.  And  for  these  needs  there  is  no  other  material  that  gives  the  same 
service  and  economy     canvas  properly  treated  with  a  preservative  waterproofing. 

Fy  preservative  we  mean  a  waterproofing  that  protects  the  fabric  and  increases  its  wearing 
qualities.    We  mean  a  product  as  PRESERVO,  the  scientific,  soft-finish  waterproofing. 

PRESERVO  is  the  users  guarantee  of  absolute  satisfaction.  Canvas  treated  with  PRE- 
SERVO is  not  only  made  really  waterproof,  but  made  proof  against  the  elements  which  destroy 
plain  canvas  all  too  quickly. 

PRESERVOED  canvas  is  absolutely  immune  to  the  harmful  effects  of  mildew  and  decay. 
It  keeps  soft  and  pliable  and  is  not  effected  by  severe  weather  changes  nor  by  rain,  hail,  sleet  or 
snow. 

Almost  any  canvas  goods  dealer  can  supply  you  with  tents>  covers,  etc.,  made  from 
PRESERVOED  canvas.  Or  if  you  wish  to  add  new  life  to  your  old  canvas,  get  a  can  of  liquid 
PRESERVO — it  is  easily  applied  by  following  the  simple  directions.  If  you  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  PRESERVO  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  direct,  and  we  will  see  that  your  need  is 
quickly  supplied.  * 

An  interesting^booklet  telling  about  the  uses  of  PRESERVO  for  Sportsmen,  mailed  free  on 
request. 

ROBESON  PRESERVO  COMPANY 

419  White  Block,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Eastern  Branch:  Canadian  Branch: 

357  Western  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  Sarnia,  Ont. 

The  Hunter-Johnson  Co. 

311  California  St.  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Distributors  for  the  Pacific  Coast 


Waterproof? 
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stout  stake  securely  into  the  ground,  being 
sure  that  the  chain  ring  cannot  slip  over  the 
lop  of  the  stake.  And  be  sure  that  you  have 
the  chain  drawn  so  that  when  caught  the 
woodchuck  cannot  get  any  further  into  the 
hole,  otherwise  if  he  can  get  in  a  short  dis- 
tance., partly  around  a  bend  and  on(e  gets  a 
good  hold  you  can  almost  pull  him  apart 
before  you  can  get  him  out. 

When  they  find  their  numbers  decreasing 
one  by  one  they  will  become  more  wary' 
avoiding  the  traps  as  much  as  they  possibly 
can  and  occasionally  you  will  see  where 
they  have  dug  out  a  new  entrance  as 'they  are 
aware  that  a  trap  is  at  the  old  one  and  they 
are  not  taking  any  more  chances  on  getting 
caught  and  making  another  mark  on  the 
board  for  the  trapper.  When  they  begin 
to  get  cautious  the  best  metfiod  is  to  set 
traps  in  their  runways,  where  they  go  under  a 
fence  in  entering  a  field  and  such  like  places. 
The  trap  should  be  carefully  concealed,  sunk 
down  level  with  the  ground  and  the  chain 
should  be  staked  off  in  the  grain  or  grass  out 
of  sight,  if  possible.  You  understand,  being 
on  the  lookout  for  traps  how  these  precau- 
tions are  necessary  to  ensure  the  capture  of 
the  chuck.  Then '  after  you  have  caught 
several  on  the  runways  begin  to  set  traps  at 
the  mouths  of  the  holes  again,  leaving  the 
others  set  if  you  possibly  can  and  have  enough 
traps.  When  they  find  traps  are  placed 
everywhere  they  become  rattled  and  in 
desperation  will  go  any  place  or  in  any  hole. 
And  yet  another  method^'for  getting  rid 
of  woodchucks  is  to  secure  some  bi-sulphide 
of  carbon  from  a  druggist.  Pour  it  on  some 
old  rags  and  lighting  it  throw  it  back  in  the 
burrow,  stopping  up  aii  entrances  so  that  the 
gas  cannot  escape.  Bi-sulphide  of  carbon  is 
highly  poisonous  and  very  inflammable  so 
naturally  it  should  not  be  kept  near  a  fire. 
Although  I  began  this  article  with  the  inten- 
tion of  dealing  only  with  the  woodchuck  I 
might  as  well  add  a  few  notes  on  some  favorite 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  other  food  eaters  and 
destroyers. 

About  the  only  practical  and  sure  method 
of  getting  rid  of  crows  is  to  shoot  them,  for 
being  far  too  cunning  to  be  exterminated 
they  will  not  take  poison  or  be  captured  or 
scared  away  by  numerous  other  methods. 


Several  methods  of  shooting  might  be  recom- 
mended but  it  is  best  for  the  huViter  to  be 
hidden  in  some  trees  or  bushes  and  have  a 
wounded  crow,  which  with  its  cawing  will 
attract  others.  Failing  a  wounded  crow  a 
crow  call  and  decoys  would  be  the  next  best 
thing  to  attract  them. 

'Crows  as  well  as  hawks  can  usually  be 
caught  in  the  following  manner  where  they 
have  a  habit  of  carrying  off  chickens.  If 
you  have  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  notice 
before  they  make  a  raid  on  the  chicken  coop 
they  will  perch  up  in  a  tree  to  figure  out  the 
best  method  of  attack,  and  they  will  always 
light  on  the  tree  (or  whatever  else  happens  to 
be  high  enough  off  the  ground)  nearest  the 
coop.  By  getting  a  long  light  pole  and  put- 
ting a  small  piece  on  the  top  to  accommodate 
a  steel  trap  nicely,  then  set  your  trap  and  erect 
the  pole  close  to  the  coop.  Have  it  so  that 
you  can  take  it  down  readily  to  reset  the 
trap  and  fasten  the  chain  to  the  pole.  Every 
hawk  or  crow  that  comes  along  with  inten- 
tions on  your  poultry  will  see  this  pole  and 
will  settle  on  it  to  think  things  over,  thereby 
getting  caught.  The  jump  trap  is  the  most 
suitable  type  of  trap  for  this  set,  as  they  have 
no  protruding  springs  and  will  set  on  a  smaller 
area.  It  would  be  as  well  to  wrap  some  rag 
around  the  trap  jaws  to  prevent  breaking  the 
bird's  leg  and  so  allowing  it  to  escape. 

In  conclusion  a  word  on  rats.  Between 
destroying  and  eating  they  get  away  with  a 
good  deal  of  grain  in  a  year  as  well  as  some 
eggs  and  an  occasional  chicken.  Poison  is  the 
remedy  usually  recommended  but  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  cats  and  dogs  getting  it, 
or  their  carrying  it  into  the  granary  and  the 
horses  and  cattle  getting  it..  The  safest 
method  is  to  use  traps  set  in  the  granary,  feed 
boxes,  etc.,  or  in  dishes  of  grain  set  in  a 
tempting  place  for  the  rat  to  help  itself. 

If  you  get  a  cat  in  this  set  don't  say  any- 
thing. If  it  is  a  neighbour's  cat  give  it  a 
"what  the  devil  are  you  doing  here,  go  home 
you  brute"  look  and  let  it  go — but  don't 
tell  your  neighbour.  And  if  it  should  be 
your  own  cat  don't  say  anything  anyway. 
It  will  not  be  necessary,  for  the  cat  will  have 
already  said  all  there  is  to  say  and  the  subject 
will  be  exhausted. 


Queries  and  Answers 

Query. — 1.    Will  you  please  tell  me  if  a       2.    Will  smokers  give  good  success  for 
ferret  is  a  good  hunter  for  game  and  price  of     smoking  out  skunks? 
same.  Seeley's  Bay,  Ont.  K.  M. 
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WAR-SAVINGS  STAMPS  ARE  SOLD 


WHEREVER  YOU  SEE  THIS  SIGN 


Build  a  $50  Bond 


A  War  -  Savings  Certificate,  provided 
free  of  charge  with  your  first  War- 
Savings  Stamp,  has  spaces  for  10  War- 
Savings  Stamps. 

A  War  -  Savings  Certificate  with  a 
W.S  S.  in  each  space  is  a  Dominion  of 
Canada  "  bond  "  for  the  payment  of  $50 
on  January  1st,  1924. 

And  you  invest  less  than  $41  to  secure 
it— paying  as  it  proves  convenient  to 
you. 

War -Savings  Stamps  cost  $4.02  in 
March,  $4.03  in  April  and  $4.04  in 
May. 


Fill  up  your  THRIFT  Card  (16  Thrift  Stamps 
at  25c.  each).  Thrift  Stamps  earn  no  interest, 
but  a  filled  card  represents  $4  when  yo\i  invest 
in  a  War-Savings  Stamp. 


AT  ALL  MONEY-ORDER  POST  OFFICES,  BANKS,  ETC. 


A  Plan  for 
Investors— 

Big  and 
Little 
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Answer — 1.  Ferrets  are  used  principally 
for  driving  animals  out  of  holes  and  burrows 
and  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  on 
rabbits  and  rats.  I  used  to  keep  them  my- 
self for  this  purpose  when  a  boy.  For  any 
other  purpose  they  are  not  of  very  much 
use.  I  doubt  very  much,  except  in  odd  cases 
if  they  would  bolt  a  skunk,  though  they 
might  be  used  on  muskrats,  and  I  am  certain 
that  they  would  prove  successful  on  the 
western  gophers.  If  the  ferret  is  what  we 
used  to  call  "hard"  that  is  a  killer,  you  would 
have  to  muzzle  it  or  there  would  be  trouble 
in  recovering  it.  With  regard  to  prices 
write  to  the  breeders  advertising  in  Rod  and 
Gun. 

2.  Under  some  conditions,  yes.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  no.  This  is  a  miserably 
poor  way  of  taking  fur  anyway.  Can't 
you  catch  them  in  traps,  and  give  the  game 
a  chance? 

H.  C.  H. 

Query — Please  tell  me  how  to  make  lace 
leather  out  of  a  horse  hide,  and  how  to  tan 
muskrats  and  wolf  skins  with  the  hair  on. 
Indian  Head,  Sask.  P.  deV. 

Answer. — If  you  mean  for  snowshoe  lacing 
no  tanning  is  required.  Simply  scrape  hair 
off  and  cut  the  hide  in  strips  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  An  article 
by  Robert  Page  Lincoln  in  the  Jan.  1919 
number  will  give  you  full  information  on  the 
subject.  The  home  tanning  of  hides  is 
usually  such  a  complicated  job  that  it  is 
oftener  cheaper  to  let  an  expert  do  it. 

To  tan  small  hides  with  the  hair  on  a  good 
standard  rough  tanning  recipe  is  simply  to 
rub  flesh  side  of  skin  with  two  parts  salt- 
petre and  one  part  alum,  roll  and  let  it  dry 
then  work  soft.  To  dry  the  fur  side  of  the 
skins  take  two  parts  wheat  and  one  part 
clean  sand,  heat  it  and  rub  it  in  the  hair 
until  dry. 

H.  C.  H. 

Query — Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
raising  of  mink  in  captivity  for  their  fur? 
Gould  an  amateur  make  money  at  it?  I  have 
been  reading  Rod  and  Gun  for  about  a  year. 
Do  any  of  the  older  copies  give  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  or  have  you  any  books  on  it? 
Sarnia.Ont.  B.E.P. 

Answer. — Mink  have  been  and  are  being 
raised  right  along  for  their  fur.  Articles  on 
this  subject  appeared  in  the  July  1910  and 
September  1911  issues  of  this  magazines, 
copies  of  which  have  been  sent  you. 

In  raising  any  fur  bearing  animal  for  their 
fur  several  fundamental  principals  have  to  be 


borne  in  mind.  The  first  is  that  the  animal 
must  lend  itself  to  captivity. — The  second 
is  that  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  kept 
must  be  suitable,  and  the  third  and  chief  is 
that  the  man  in  charge  must  understand  and 
like  his  work.  Given  these  essentials  success 
should  be  possible  for  an  amateur.  Of  course, 
the  first  year  his  profits  may  resemble  experi- 
ence rather  than  the  coin  of  the  realm,  but 
it  is  profit  none  the  less. 

Old  mink  caught  wild  are  practically 
untameable.  I  am  sending  you  the  name  of 
a  man  who  can  usually  supply  young  ranch 
raised  mink.  With  suitable'  housing  accommo- 
dations the  industry  should  not  present  any 
greater  obstacles  than  say  raising  ferrets. 

Water  is  almost  essential  for  success,  and 
plentiful  shade  from  the  sun  must  be  supplied 
else  the  fur  will  fade.  If  petted  the  young 
mink  become  fairly  tame,  but  they  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  treacherous.  At  the 
present  time  and  for  the  next  few  years  you 
could  probably  dispose  of  all  your  surplus 
stock  alive  and  so  make  a  little  better  than  fur 
value.  Eventually  the  industry  of  fur  farm- 
ing will  be  based  on  fur  values.  At  present 
most  of  the  money  has  been  made  by  selling 
breeding  stock,  and  while  still  in  its  infancy 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  success  is 
not  diflicult  to  attain — for  the  right  man. 

Fur  Farming,  by  A.  R.  Harding  (Price  $1. 
from  the  offices  of  Rod  and  Gun)  is  probably 
the  most  complete  and  up  to  date  book  on  the 
subject  and  considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
mink  raising.  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  a 
copy,  and  after  reading  it  should  you  find  there 
are  still  questions  about  which  you  are  doubt- 
ful we  will  be  pleased  to  help  you  answer  them. 

H.  C.  H. 

Query — 1.    Could  you  please  give  me  a 
good  set  for  a  wolf,  also  one  for  a  jack  rabbit. 
2.    What  size  traps  should  I  get  for  the 

above? 

Winnipeg,  Man.  I.  A. 

Answer — The  most  successful  wolf  sets 
are  generally  blind  sets.  That  is  the  traps 
are  set  without  bait — and  to  make  a  catch 
they  must  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that 
the  wolf  will  step  into  them.  To  do  this,  one 
must  find  trails  that  the  animals  are  using. 
Any  natural  obstruction  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunity, as  where  a  rock  or  bush  narrows  down 
the  trail,  or  where  the  animals  are  in  the 
habit  of  jumping  a  little  stream  or  similar. 
You  must  study  the  whole  thing  out  for  your- 
self, set  traps,  and  then  try  and  discover  why 
you  have  failed.  If  you  can  find  this  out 
you  will  be  on  the  high  road  to  success.  It 
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Fish  With  Wilson  Tackle 


Most  Complete  Line  of  Tackle  and  Sundries 
with  a  World-Wide  Reputation  for  Quality 

Choose  your  fishing  equipment  for  the  coming 
season  from  the  time-tried  WILSON  line. 

Wilson  Tackle  and  Sundries  embrace  "Every- 
thing for  the  fisherman" — rods,  reels,  lines,  bait, 
nets,  etc. — including  all  camp  equipment. 

0 

It  means  a  lot  when  you've  hooked  your  fish  to 
know  that  your  tackle  is  WILSON. 

Wilson  Complete  Illustrated 
Fishing  Tackle  Catalog  Free 

Write  for  our  new  Fishing  Tackle  Book  describing  and 
illustrating  the  most  complete  line  of  fishermens'  supplies 
in  America.  All  your  "old  favorites"  and  everything  that's 
new.  Address  Thos.  E.  Wilson  &  Co.,  70O-72O  No. 
Sangamon  Street,  Chicago. 

Leading  Sporting  Goods  Dealers,  Hardware  and  De- 
partment Stores  throughout  the  country  sell  and  recom- 
mend Wilson  Fishing  Tackle  and  Camp  Equipment 

w  a  n 


Chic.sc  Ilil.HA'AfH.l.TB^  NewVcrk 
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may  be  you  broke  a  bush,  or  spat  or  walked 
on  the  trail,  or  covered  the  trap  too  thickly  so 
as  to  leave  a  hump  in  the  trail — all  very  simple 
in  themselves  yet  sufficient  to  make  the  diff- 
erence between  failure  and  success.  If  you 
can  set  your  traps  while  it  is  snowing  so  that 
they  get  covered  you  materially  increase  your 
chances,  also  a  rain  after  you  have  set  them 
will  help  remove  the  human  scent  and  signs 
that  are  the  big  stumbling  block. 

If  you  can  find  any  carcasses  of  stock 
you  have  a  chance  to  make  a  catch  around 
them,  especially  on  the  trails  that  they  use 
in  approaching  the  carcass.  Also  in  the  near 
vicinity  you  Will  find  a  rock  or  bush  or  stick 
where  they  leave  their  body  scent  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  dog  does,  and  this  makes 
a  very  good  place  for  a  set. 

For  blind  sets  use  two  traps,  one  just  ahead 
q/  the  other.  The  stride  of  the  grey  wolf 
is  about  twenty  inches  and  it  is  possible  he 
might  step  over  a  single  trap.  Then,  too, 
if  you  do  make  a  datch  he  will  usually  get  in 
both  traps  and  you  would  have  some  chance 
of  holding  him.  They  will  usually  pull  out 
of  a  single  trap.  I  lost  a  whale  of  a  cougar 
myself  this  winter  by  neglecting  this  very 
fact. 

The  traps  must  always  be  covered  and 
should  be  wired  to  a  drag  in  preference  to 
being  staked  solidly. 

Bait  sets  are  rarely  successful  with  the 
amateur  as  they  are  too  obvious.  If  you  use 
bait  use  it  as  small  as  possible — a  few  white 
feathers  would  arouse  the  wolf's  curiosity 
much  more  than  a  big  chunk  of  meat.  In 


fact  if  feed  is  at  all  plentiful  they  will  not 
at  dead  bait.  In  making  bait  sets  the  j 
sets  are  to  be  preferred — either  three  or  four 
traps  in  a  triangle  or  square  with  the  bait 
in  the  centre. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  set  for  jack 
rabbits  that  was  very  successful.  Where 
they  come  to  feed  from  stacks  that  are  not 
wired  in  you  should  be  able  to  catch  them, 
or  you  could  drop  little  handfuls  of  hay  on  tht 
snow  and  see  if  it  attracted  them.  You 
might  also  get  them  with  apples  parsnips,  etc. 
Perhaps  some  reader  who  has  trapped  them 
will  give  us  a  few  sets. 

2.  For  grey  wolves  the  No.  4  Newhouse 
and  no  other,  if  you  take  pride  in  your  work. 
For  coyotes  No.  3  Newhouse  or  No.  3  Victor. 
For  jack-rabbits  Nos.  1  or  1 Y2  Victor. 

H.  C.  H. 

Query— 1.  Would  you  take  the  22  or  32 
along  the  trap  line,  especially  for  coons? 

2.  When  getting  traps  what  would  you 
advise  in  the  jump  trap  line,  No.  1  or  1  lA  for 

muskrats? 

Forest,  Ont.  K.  E.  K. 

Answer. — 1.  Either  are  good  guns,  and 
being  no  gun  crank  I  hate  to  discriminate  for 
fear  of  hurting  someone's  feelings.  On  the 
whole  I  think  I  would  prefer  the  32.  I  have 
dropped  two  deer  in  their  Iracks  with  the  22 
long,  but  one  can  lose  an  awful  amount  of 
small  game  with  them  unless  it  is  hit^ln  a 
vital  spot. 

2.    The  No.  1  Jump  is  plenty  large  enough 

for  either  muskrats  or  mink. 

H.  C.  H. 


C.  S.  LANDIS  MAKES  HIS  APPEARANCE 

In  this  issue  appears  a  picture  of  Mr. 
G.  S.  Landis,  the  capable  editor  of  our  Guns 
and  Ammunition  section,  the  picture  being 
accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Landis  contri- 
buted by  J.  R.  Mattern  who  is  qualified  to 
write  of  Mr.  Landis  by  reason  of  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  and  because  of  their 
mutual  interest  in  the  subject  of  guns  and 
ammunition. 


National  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of 
Game,  Far  Bearing  Animals  and  Other 
Wild  Life. 

The  prevention  of  the  ruthless  slaughter 
of  game;  the  regulation  of  the  fur  trade; 
conditions  of  trapping  and  killing  fur  bearing 


1  Notes 

animals;  restrictions  in  the  issuing  of  gun 
licenses,  etc.,  were  matters  of  interest  dis- 
cussed during  the  national  conference  on  the 
conservation  of  game,  fur-bearing  animals 
and  other  wild  life  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
Commission  of  Conservation  in  Ottawa  on 
February  18th  and  19th.  The  meetings  were 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  provinces, 
sporting  and  game  protective  associations, 
sportsmen's  magazines,  etc.,  among  the 
speakers  being  Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday;,  director 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park;  Honor e 
Mercier,  Minister  of  Colonization,  Mines  and 
Fisheries,  Quebec;  Dr.  C.  C.  Jones,  Chairman 
v  Fish  and  Game  Committee;  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Dr.  C. 
Gordon  Hewitt,  Consulting  Zoologist;  J.  B. 
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>V  CAMPERS 
O^  n  BOOK 


Pr-ie^O  Cents 


The  Camper's  Own  Book 

1918 — SEVENTH  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR— 1918 

This  is  that  BIG  little  book  of  the  open — America's  new 
outdoor  manual.  It  comes  to  you  bound  as  you  see  here.  It  is 
"woodsy"  from  cover  to  cover — stirred  by  lake-breezes  and 
redolent  of  pine.    It  is  endorsed  by  outdoor  men  everywhere. 

Authors  of  country-wide  repute  have,  with  their  enthusiasm 
and  familiar  knowledge,  aided  its  making.    Dan  Beard,  Emlyn 
M  Gill,  Captain  Kenealy,  Oliver  Kemp,  Dr.  E.  H.  Forbrush — 
these  and  others  join  this  camp  fire  council.    They  say  their 
•ay  about  a  hundred  little  practical  details  that  hold  close  interest  for  you;  and  they 
■pin  a  yarn  or  two  by  (he  way. 

"The  Camper's  Own  Book"  measures  8x5  t&  inches  over  all.  It  is  a  goodly  gener- 
ous volume  with  over  200  pages  and  21  of  the  finest  illustrations  you've  ever  seen. 
Everybody  should  have  a  copy  who  believes  that  a  day  under  the  free  sky  makes  the 
pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous.    And  you're  one — you  know  you  are. 


PRICE  PER  VOLUME 
In  the  appropriate  green  T-cloth 

Post-paid 


$1.00 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 


WOODTOCK,  ONT. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificiently  Furnished.  Liberally  Conducted. 

Cuisine  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.    American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON.  Pr«prtoto# 


M 

N   130  Skunk 


E.  SWICK 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Raw 
Furs.  Will  travel  and  buy 
large  lots. 

Write  for  prices  to 
CANFIELD,  ONT. 

Phone      -     Dunnville  24R.  12 


It  Hooks  'em  Every  Time ! 


The  position  of  the  HOOK  is  the  reason.  Hook  releases  when  fish  strikes 
and  sudden  stop  when  hook  reaches  end  ofslotsetsthe  hook 
firmly  into  jaw.  Darts  and 
dives  just  like  a  real  fish. 

atches  more  than  any 
other  spoon  or  wooden 
minnow.  Great  for  all 
game  fish  such  as  Black  ^8S*^"  CS^"  Bass.  Trout.  Musky.  Pike,  Sal- 
mon. Cod,  Tarpon,  etc.  Made  in  six  sizes.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Knowles  Automatic  Striker  or  we  will  send  it  postpaid.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.    Finishes:  SILVER— -SILVER  AND  COPPER — BRASS. 

Length   1%"      2\'sn    2%'     ZYin      4y2"  5V2" 

Priceeach   35c    35c  55c  75c  90c  51.25 

S.  E.  KNOWLES,  79  Sherwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CWmS     TRAPS      SPORTING  GOODS 

JOHN  HALLAM,  Limited 

41  Hallam  Building    .  TORONTO 


Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,  $2  or  $3  Weekly.  We 
guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  tor  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -    Toronto,  Canada 


Catch  Fish, 


Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  etc.,  in  large 
numbers,  with  the  New,  Folding, 
Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap,  it 
catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Strong  and  dur- 
able. Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  Price  List,  and 
our  Free  Booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
offish.  J.F.Gregory,  3308  Oregon  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Harkin,  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Parks; 
Mr.  Jack  Miner,  Kingsville,  Ont.;  Mr.  J.  B. 
Burnham,  President  of  the  American  Game 
Protective  Association;  J.  Walter  Jones, 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I. ;  and  R.  H.  Goats, 
Dominion  Statistician.  Future  issues  of 
Rod  and  Gun  will  contain  excerpts  or  repro- 
ductions in  full  of  some  of  the  addresses  deliv- 
ered at  this  conference,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  found  of  much  interest  to  our  sportsmen 
readers  and  those  interested  in  conservation 
generally.   

THE  ALERT  COTTONTAIL. 

A  subscriber  writes  asking  if  there  is  a 
reason  given  why  the  hare  or  rabbit  has  its 
nose  always  in  motion.  It  would  seem  that 
the  cotton-tail  rabbit  not  only  keeps  its  ears 
open  but  its  nose  also  ever  on  the  alert. 


The  nostrils  of  the  rabbit  are  partially  cover* 
and  in  order  to  be  always  sure  of  gettir 
every  scent  they  are  kept  constantly,, wabblir 
the  split  upper  lip  is  said  to  aid  in  this 
formance.  When  the  rabbit  is  trying  to  gc 
a  sc,ent  it  moves  its  head  up  and  down  in 
sagacious  and  apprehensive  manner. 


WISE  BEAVER. 

We  heard  some  time  ago  of  a  farmer  wl 
was  troubled  by* beavers  flooding  his  farmii 
land.  In  order  to  frighten  the  animals  awj 
when  they  started  building  a  dam  he  erectc 
a  scarecrow.  The  firsj,  night  the  farmer  sa} 
the  beavers  did  not  work  but  the  second  nigl 
they,  cut  down  the  scarecrow  and  used  it 
the  dam — a  truly  up-to-date  conservation 
both  effort  and  material. 


The  Man  Who  Is  Going  To  Make  Canadian  Game  Fields  Adjacent 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  Known  to  Sportsmen 

W.  L.  £righton,  the  newly  appointed 
General  Advertising  Agent,  Canadian  Nation- 
al railways. 

Born  Derby,  England,  in  1871. 

Entered  Canadian  Railway  service  May 
1891  in  District  Passenger  Agent's  office, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Toronto,  serving 
four  years  as  advertising  clerk  in  that  office. 


June,  1901,  resigned  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  to  accept  the  position  of  Advertising 


W.  L.  CRIGHTON 


Agent  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  with  offi 
in  Moncton,  N.  B. 

February  1st,  1919,  promoted  to  Genei 
Advertising  Agent,  Canadian  National  Ri 
ways,  with  office  in  Toronto. 

When  first  joining  the  railway  world,  tl 
Publicity  Department  of  a  transpsortatic 
company  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  luxui 
Its  importance  is  now  recognized  as  an  inl 
gral  part  in  any  well  organized  railway. 

Had  exceptional  opportunities  of  acquiring 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  railway  publicity.  Commenced  career 
under  W.  R.  Callaway,  then  District  Passen- 
ger Agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
now  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Soo  L^ne, 
who  is  considered  one  of  the  brightest  men 
in  the  railway  advertising  world.  When 
promoted  to  Montreal  worked  under  such 
prominent  railway  officials  as  D.  McNicoll, 
C.  E.  E.  Ussher  and  Geo.  H.  Ham. 

While  in  charge  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Railways'  Publicity  the  numerous  pub- 
lications which  have  been  issued  from  time 
to  time  have  been  marked  with  such  accuracy 
of  information  and  artistic  merit  as  to  place 
them  in  a  very  prominent 'position  in  trans- 
portation propaganda. 

Exhibition  displays  have  had  exceptional 
educational  value,  and  notably  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  at  Toronto  and  Quebec  Provincial 
Exhibition  have  received  the  highest  award  of 
merit. 

Well  known  to  the  newspaper  fraternity  of 

Canada. 
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FISH  NETS 

AND  NETS  AND  NETTING  OF  ALL  KINDS 


SEENES  OR  DRAG  NETS 
DIP  J  NETS 

TRAMMEL  NETS 


GILL  NETS 

HOOK  NETS 

BROOK  NETS 


GILL  NETS  mounted_with  leads  and  floats  ready  for  the  water,  25  cents  per  yard.    In  ordering 
give  size  of  mesh,  stretched  measure  desired. 


TRAPS 

for  all  animals  from  a  Weasel  to  a  Grizzly  Bear.  Only 
a  few  varieties  are  shown  here — 

We  Carry  in  Stock 

thirteen  different  kinds  of  traps  in  eighty-five  (85),  I 
sizes.  THIS  IS  THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT* 
OF  ANIMAL  TRAPS  IN  CANADA,  enabling  you  to| 
choose  the  kind  and  size  you  desire  and  be  assured  off 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT. 

We  Sell  the  Traps— We  Buy  the  Furs. 


Worth  its  weight  in  Gold  to  any  Trapper:- 


Animal  Dai 


Prepared  For  #:.syj||^ 


This  marvelous  bait  is 
excellent  for  Wolf, 
Fox,  Mink,  Skunk  and 
all  animals  that  eat 
meat — It  contains  no 
poison,  it  is  the  odor 
that  draws  the  animal 
to  the  trap. 


HALLAM'S  MUSKRAT  BAIT  for  Muskrats  and  Hallam's  Trail  Scent  to  cause  animals 
to  follow  your  trail — All  $1.00  per  bottle  or  6  bottles  for  $5.00  postpaid  by  us. 

Traps,  Guns,  Animal  Bait,  Headlights, 
Nets,  Shoepacks,  Marble's  Specialties  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  for  the  trapper 
and  hunter,  described  and  priced  in 
HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS  AND  SPORTS- 
MEN'S SUPPLY  CATALOGUE-  n=^-  Limited 

947flall  am  Bnilding,TORONTO. 

Fall  1918  2nd  edition  just  off  the  press.    THE  LARGEST   IN  OUR  LINE  IN  CANADA 
Write  for  your  copy  to-day.     It  is  Free. 
Address  in  full. 


It  is  our  intention  to  make  this  Kennel  Department  bigger  and  better  than  ever;  more 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  owners  of  dogs  and  more  interesting  to  breeders  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium.  As  Rod  and  Gun  has  a  good  circulation  from  coast  to  coast  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  States,  and  reaches  that  class  ol  red-blooded  sportsmen  who  admire  a  good  dog, 
breeders  will  find  these  pages  particularly  effective  in  disposing  of  their  stock.  List  your 
kennels  in  these  columns  and  take  advantage  of  this  active  market. 


CANADIAN  DOGS   DO  WELL  AT  BIG 
NEW  YORK  SHOW. 

THI§yearthe  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
Show  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y; 
the  leading  dog  show  of  America,  was 
not  up  to  former  years  in  entries  of  quality  or 
dogs  entered.  This  may  be  that  the  fancy 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  setback  of 
war  times  or  it  may  be  that  breeders  did  not 
wish  to  bring  out  their  best  specimens  before 
the  new  judges  selected  this  year. 

Canadians  however,  sent  a  splendid  lot 
of  dogs  which  were  well  up  in  the  awards. 
The  Canadians  were  highly  complimented  by 
the/-  New  York  Kennel  press  on  the  high 
quality  of  their  dogs  and  on  their  persever- 
ance and  good  sportsmanship  in  attending 
this  show  every  year.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  Canadian  fancy  and  kennel  clubs  that 
they  should  make  more  effort  to  have  the 
fanciers  of  the  U.  S.  send  more  of  their  dogs 
to  our  Canadian  shows  and  especially  to  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  which  is  it  not, 
the  second  largest  dog  show  in  America. 

Haymarket  Faultless,  the  Ottawa  bull 
terrier,  who  was  awarded  champion  of  all  the 
champions  at  the  Garden  Show  last  year  was 
only  beat  "out  this  year  for  this  premier  win  by 
Ch.  Briargate  Bright  Beauty,  an  Airedale 
terrier  from  St... Louis.  ) 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  Canadian  winners. 
Variety  class,  Canadian  owned.; — 

1st. — Charbonnier's  (Montreal)  bulldog, 
Kersal  King. 


2nd. — Kent's  (Toronto)  greyhound,  Ch. 
Master  Butcher. 

3rd. — Gubbs'  (Toronto)  bulldog,  Kilburri 
Fascinator. 

4th. — Turcottes'  (Montreal)  English  setter 
Cooks  Bobbie. 

Mastiffs — C.  Dickenson  of  Toronto  took 
leading  place  with  Boadicea  of  Wingfield. 

Pointers — Beauchamp's  Ch.  Perdreau  took 
2nd  open. 

Eng.  Setters — Turcott's  Cooks  Bobbie  got 
a  4th  place. 

Irish  Setters — Howard's  Tyrone  Larry 
(of  Montreal)  got  4th  novice,  and  4th  limit. 
Sturdie's  Glencho  Morty  O'Callaghan,  3rd 
limit  and  3rd  in  the  open.  In  females, 
Swann's  Parkdale  Red  Feather  was  2nd  novice 
and  3rd  limit,  while  Trudeau's  Sonora  Peggy 
was  3rd  novice  and  4th  limit. 

In  Field  Spaniels  just  the  Toronto  pair  ^ 
were  shown,  Lord  Bertie  and  Wardleworth 
Mollie  ,  so  wOn  everything  in  this  breed  The 
same  was  true  in  Smooth  Collies  with  Swires' 
Ch.  Canute  Treasure  and  Canute  Artful. 
C.  Martin  of  Montreal  showed  the  only 
Belgian  Sheep  or  Police  dog  in  Ducaux. 

In  Cocker  Spaniels,  Chas.  Bowerbank  won 
4th  limit  and  1st  open  in  red  dogs  with  Sena- 
tor B. 

In  Collies  (rough),  A.  Donaldson  of  Toronto 
won  2nd  open  and  2nd  in  the  Cha  pion  class. 

In  Chows  of  which  there  was  a  surprisingly 
large  entry,  Maj.  Bishop,  V.C.,  got  3rd  limit 
and  1st  open  with  his  Blue  Goblin. 
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pi 


Get  My 
New 


s.  o.  s. 

TANGO 


Trade 
Mark 


It's  a  wizard  for  casting.    You  can 
put  it  in  the  exact  spot  where  the  big 
fellows  hide,  among  the  weeds  and  in  shallow 
waters.    Swims  on  Surface  with  a  lifelike  swim- 
ming motion.    At  will  you  send  it  wiggling  below. 
Thousands   of  professionals,    amateurs,   women  and  children 
are  making  record  catches  of  all  kinds  of  game  fish,  trolling  or  casting 
with  all  models  of  my 

Rush  Tan£°  Minnow 

Registered  Trade  Mark  y 

— the  liveliest  baits  that  float.    They  wiggle,  dive  and  swim  like  a 
minnow  in  action.     The  Tangoes  get  the  big  ones — Bass,  Pickerel, 
Pike,  Muscallunge,  Lake  Trout  and  Brook  Trout. 

At  your  dealer's  or  sent  direct  post  paid — stamps  or  Money  Order.  "Regular," 
"Junior,"  "Weedless  Midget,"  and 

"S.O.S.Tango"  Models,  each  

All  models  patented  and  guaranteed. 
Set  of  assorted  colors  and  models  $4.00 

Dealers:  Send  today  for  samples  of  my  newest,  fast  selling 
model  and  my  generous  selling  plan  and  beautiful  Counter 
Display. 


J.  K.  RUSH 


944  S.  A.  &  K.  Bldg.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


Sportsmen 
Prospectors 
Surveyors 

You  want  a  canoe  that  will  stand  any 
strain — easy  to  handle — light  on  the  por- 
tage, yet  can  carry  big  loads — Over  the 
rapids  is  where  you  test  a  canoe. 

Chestnut  Canoes 

are  built  for  strength  and  beauty — They  are  finely  shaped,  built  of  the  best  and  strongest  New  Brunswick 
Cedar  and  covered  with  a  seamless,  absolutely  waterproof  and  non-destructible  canvas. 

The  Chestnut  Pleasure,  Sponson,  and  Cruiser  Canoes  are  comfortable,  roomy,  clean,  safe  and  hand- 
somely finished.    They  are  the  most  suitable  craft  for  the  purposes  for  w  uch  they  were  designed. 

Chestnut  Canoe  Co.  up****,  box  445,  Fredericton,  N.B. 
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In  English  Bulldogs  Canadians  showed  up 
well.  H.  A.  Wilson  of  Toronto  with  Jellico 
Westall  took  (under  45  lbs.)  2nd  limit  and 
Gubbs'  Regal  Rascal  took  3rd:  In  open 
Kersal  King  was  1st;  Jellico  Westall  2nd  and 
Regal  Rascal  3rd.  Limit  dogs  over  45  lbs., 
Gubbs'  Kilburn  Fascinator,  2nd;  Levack  & 
Jackson,  King  Moston,  3rd.  Open,  Kilburn 
Fascinator,  1st;  Charbonnier's  Failsworth 
Carl  Duke,  4th.  In  Bitches,  Charbonnier's 
Kersal  White  Gladiator  got  1st,  under  18 
months.  Under  40  lbs.  Dowling's  Judy 
of  Lombare  was  4th.  In  Limit  and  open 
(ovjer  40  lbs.)  Scott  Wilson's  Clevelock 
Mollie  was  1st  and  also  winners  ;Tuson's 
(Lethbridge)  Penfold  Selected,  2nd. 

Boston  Terriers;  Lewis's  Joyce  Prince 
(Torontb)  under  17  lbs.  took  3rd  open,  being 
beat  by  Feder's  Rattler  King  and  Doherty's 
Model.  In  17  to  22  lbs.  Levack's  Count 
Dee  Cee  was  3rd  limit.  Over  22  lbs.  Auburn 
Burley,  4th.  In  bitches  Levack's  Little  Miss 
Mack  annexed  two  3rds.  Jackson's  Paddy 
Dee  and  Henderson's  Yankee  Sensation,  of 
Toronto,  were  not  placed;  Slattery  of  Ottawa 
also  showed. 

In  smooth  Fox  Terriers  only  one  Canadian 
dog,  Rockley  Knockout  was  shown  getting 
3rd  limit. 

In  wires  Mr.  Aitkens'  Rabys  Model  in 
strong  competition  took  4th  and  Mrs.  Web- 
ster's (Ottawa)  Lady  Wireboy  of  Paignton 
3rd  in  the  open. 

Airedale  terriers  were  not  up  to  the  Garden 
standards  or  numbers  of  other  years,  espec- 
ally  so  in  the  younger  dogs.  Hardly  any  of 
the  well-known  champions  were  there.  Cham- 
pion Polam  Maxim  (Toronto)  was  1st  open 
and  winners,  2nd  to  Ridgewood  Rocket  and 
3rd  to  Brookhaven  Laddie,  two  U.S.  dogs 
while  Morning  Commander  (Toronto)  was 
reserve.  In  bitches,  Parkton  Sweet  Olive 
(Toronto)  took  2nd  and  Birchcliffe  Perfec- 
tion 4th.  Broomhill  Betty  was  in  this  class  and 
should  have  been  placed.  In  novice  she 
won  2nd. 


Canada's  sensational  Airedale  of  1918 
Ch.  Silver  Birch  Banker  was  sold  in  Toronto 
the  first  part  of  February  for  $1,800  to 
Alf.  Delmont  the  famous  kennelman  and 
judge  of  Philadelphia.  Banker  was  born  in 
Toronto,  Dec.  1916,  his  sire  being  a  son  of 
Ch.  King  Nobblers  Double  and  a  bitch  by 
Clonmel  Master  Crack  and  Bothwell  Peggy; 
his  dam  is  by  the  Swiveller  stud  Rockley 


Ranger  and  a  sister  of  his  sire's  dam,  as 
Crack  is  by  Primrose  Rebound,  Banker  is 
thus  the  good  result  of  a  fortunate  crossing 
of  the  Swiveller,  Primrose  and  Oorang  strains. 

Mr.  Wright  gave  him  to  Harry  Clayton 
as  a  pup,  only  winning  3rd  puppies  at  the 
C.  N.  Ex.,  1917.  Harry  sold  him  to  Jos.  Per- 
kins for  $30.00  Perkins  resold  next  day  to 
Geo.  Ward  for  $60.00,  who  immediately 
put  the  pup  into  the  right  condition  and  the 
following  week  at  Ottawa  won  all  through 
his  classes  and  could  have  sold  him  there  for 
$200  or  $300.  At  the  Montreal  show  follow- 
ing Ottawa,  Nanker  took  five  firsts  and  many 
specials  being  only  beaten  by  the  celebrated 
imported  English  Champion  Rebound  Oorang. 
At  the  Montreal  Spring  Show  Banker  won 
everything  beating  the  celebrated  interna- 
tional Champion  Polam  Maxim  and  this 
under  the  famous  international  jiylge  Geo. 
S.  Thomas.  At  the  last  C.  N.  Ex.,  Banker 
again  beat  everything  including  Polam  Maxim 
and  also  was  judged  the  best  dog  in  the  whole 
show.  During  1918  while  in  Mr.  Ward's 
hands  Banker  netted  him  over  $1000.00; 
breeders  all  over  Canada  using  the  dog. 
This  is  some  record  both  as  a  money  maker 
and  a  prize  winner  for  so  young  a  dog  and  of 
all  the  Toronto  canine  experts  Mr.  Ward  is 
to  be  given  great  credit  for  his  judgment 
and  faith  in  this  dog.  Mr,  Ward  is  not  only 
an  expert  judge  of  an  Airedale  but  of  almost 
every  breed  of  dog  having  been  most  of  his 
life  in  England,  a  thorough  fancier  and  acted 
as  judge  on  many  occasions,  several  times 
picking  out  pups  which  afterwards  became 
champions. 


OFFER  OF  $5,000  FOR  CHAMPION  TER- 
RIER. 

Ottawa  may  lose  its  champion  of  all  champ- 
ions in  the  dog  world,  Ch.  Hay  market  Fault- 
less, the  perfect  bull  terrier  that  swept  every- 
thing before  it  in  its  class  at  the  recent  New 
York  Victory  Dog  Shew,  and  which  was 
judged  second  best  only  to  an  American- 
owned  Airedale  as  the  grand  champion  of  all 
classes. 

Jeff  Livingstone,  the  millionaire  American 
horseman,  has  made  an  offer  for  Haymarket 
Faultless.  Humphrey  Elliott,  owner  of  the 
canine,  has  named  $5,000  as  his  price,  and  the 
animal  will  probably  change  hands  at  that 
figure.  Three  of  the  prize  puppies  at  the 
great  exhibition  were  by  Haymarket  Fault- 
less. 
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of  Today 

THE  B.S.A.  rifle  is  play- 
ing as  important  a  part 
in  the  enforcement  of  terms 
as  it  did  in  the  winning  of  the 
great  victory. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  of  the 
Allies  are  marching  through 
Germany  today  armed  with 
B.S.A.'s. 

Merit  Established 

The  B.S.A.  proved  its  merit 
in  the  War.  As  long  as 
memory  lasts  the  B.S.A.  rifle 
must  be  associated  with  the 
stubborn  defense  against  the 
pitiless  aggression  oHhe  enemy 
and  with  the  final  triumph 
of  Allied  Arms. 

Future  B.S.A.  products  must 
benefit  from  the  remarkable 
war-time  effort  and  experience 
of  the  makers. 


Guaranteed 

Not  to  Baek-Lash 

*"PHE  instant  your  bait  hits 
"  the  water  the  South  Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash  Reel  stops 
running.  It  positively  thumbs 
itself,  no  back-lashing,  no  snarls, 
or  tangles.  You  simply  start  reel- 
ing in. 

THE  SOUTH  BEND 
ANTI-BACK-LASH  REEL 

runs  freely,  making  every  cast 
perfect.  Makes  casting  easy  for  the 
beginner  and  easier  for  the  expert. 
Ideal  for  night  casting.  A  written, 
unlimited  time  guarantee  accom- 
panies every  reel  sold.  Over  40,000 
now  in  use. 

BASS-ORENO  BAIT 

The  favorite  of  game-fish  lures. 
Proven  to  get  fish  where  others 
fail.  It  darts  quickly,  dives  and 
wobbles  most 
►attractively. 

Twelve  dif- 
ferent colors.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  all  of  the  twelve.  75c  each 
everywhere  in  U.  S. — with  treble  or 
single  detachable^  snap-eye  hooks. 
FREE 

THE  DAYS  OF  REAL  SPORT 

5th  EDITION 

Illustrated  by  Briggs,  famous  cartoonist. 
Alive  entertaining  fishing-tale.  Also  pract- 
ical hints  on  bait-casting  and  angling. 
Send  for  it  today  FREE. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

8283  COLFAX  AVE.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Send  me  copy  of  the  Days  of  Real  Sport 

Name   


Address 


TOURNAMENT  DATES. 

June  11,  12,  13,  Eastern  Canada  Championship  Trap 
Shooting  Tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Toronto  Gun  Club,  on  grounds  of  Toronto  Gup  Club. 

DOMINION  PLACES  TRAPSHOOTING  ON  AN 
ORGANIZED  BASIS  AT  LOCAL  MEETING. 

Trapshooting  in  Canada  was  placed  on  an  organized 
basis  when  at  a  meeting  in  Toronto  attended  by 
twenty  sportsmen,  representing  about  fifteen  gun 
rlubs,  the  Eastern  Canada  Trapshooting  Association 
was  formed.  W.  H.  Gooderham  and  George  H.  Cash- 
more,  both  of  Toronto,  were  elected  President  and 
Secretary-Treasurer,  respectively. 

The  new  organization  voted  to  affiliate  with  the 
American  Trapshooting  Association,  which  controls 
Ihe  sport  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  A.  T. 
A.  registers  all  tournamepts,  compiles  the  official  aver- 
ages and  sanctions  championship  events.  In  the 
United  States  this  is  done  largely  through  subsidiary 
associations,  of  which  there  are  46.  Canada  in  the 
future  will  have  two  of  these  subsidiary  associations, 
one  in  the  East,  the  other  in  the  West,  with  the  western 
boundary  of  Ontario  the  dividing  line. 

The  Eastern  Canada  Trapshooting  Association 
will  hold  a  championship  tournament,  sanctioned  bv 
the  A.  T.  A.,  on  June  11th  and  12th.  At  this  shoot 
the  high  gun  on  the  300  targets,  16  yards  rise,  which 
will  constitute  the  titular  event,  will  be  eligible  to 
represent  Eastern  Canada  at  the  Grand  American 
Handicap  Tournament  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
the  week  of  August  11th.  In  addition  to  the  two 
Canadian  champions,  East  and  West,  there  will  be  46 
wearers  of  trapshooting  crowns  from  the  United  States. 
Although  the  event  is  known  as  the  international  cham- 
pionship of  single  targets,  the  winner  is  called — and 
properly  so — the  champion  of  champions. 

The  Canadian  Association  will  approve   all  appli- 
cations for  registered  tournaments  from  gun  clubs  in 
Eastern  Canada,  and  the  clay  target  sport  is  expected  - 
to  have  a  remarkably  successful  season  under  the  new 
auspices. 

Stoney  McLinn,  Secretary-Manager  of  the  American 
Trapshooting  Association,  came  to  Toronto  from  New 
York  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  Eastern 
Canada  Association.  He  was  delighted  with  the  in- 
terest shown,  and  said: — 

"Canada  has  some  of  the  best  sportsmen  and  most 
vapable  trapshooters  in  the  world.  We  are  glad  to 
welcome  them  into  our  association  and  to  have  them 
join  with  us  in  the  conduct  of  the  sport  on  a  broader 
scale.  The  winner  of  the  championship  event  at  our 
international  tournament  never  was  the  champion 
of  champions  in  fact,  so  long  as  Canada  was  not  repre- 
sented. Now  the  Dominion  will  send  two  of  her  stars 
to  Chicago,  and  perhaps  one  of  them  will  return  with  a 
lot  of  U.  S.  scalps  dangling  from  his  belt.  If  he  does 
he'll  come  back  with  the  sincere  congratulations  of  his 
brother  trapshooters  in  the  States." 

The  Canadian  trapshooters  plan  to  register  a  number 
gf  large  shoots  in  this  section,  some  of  which  will 
attract  the  American  cracks. 

All  gun  clubs  in  Eastern  Canada  are  invited  to  join 
the  new  association,  and  upon  so  doing  will  be  entitled 
to  elect  a  representative  on  the  Board  of  Management 
Gun  club  Secretaries  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Cashmore»,27  Elmer  avenue,  Toron- 
to. * 

JORDAN  GUN  CLUB 
The  fifth  shoot  of  the  winter  series  was  held  on 
Saturday  Feb.  22nd  and  the  usual  large  crowd  of  shoot- 
ers was  present.  The  weather  was  ideal  for  the  sport 
and  as  a  result  the  scores  were  higher  than  at  previous 
shoots. 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  follow: 

Shot  at  Broke. 

II.  W.Hunsberry   70  65 

D.Price   60  52 

M.Honsberger   60  50 


J.Troup   60  50 

W.  Moyer  ,   50  45 

D.  Troup   50  45 

E.  Durham   50  42 

D.  Konkle   50  41 

S.Honsberger   50  40 

E.  Culp   50  40 

N.  Culp   50  38 

vA.  Schnick   50  38 

A.  Troup   50  38 

J.  Spence   50  36 

E.  Fisher   50  36 

C.  Martin   50  34 

W.Nicholson   50  34 

E.  Kratz   50  33 

D.  Lane   50  29 

A.  Smith   40  23. 

D.  Heckadon   20  18 

THE  CREEKSJDE  SHOOT 

At  the  weekly  shoot  of  the  Creekside  Gun  Club  on 
Saturday,  March  8,  H.  Cooey  was  the  winner  of  the 
spoon  shoot.  All  trapshooters  are  cordiplly  invited  to 
thtf  Creekside  Club  Saturday  afternoons.  A.  Cottenll 
shot  at  70,  and  broke  40;  H.  Peterman,  100-70;  J. 
Wakefield,  25-15;  Ed.  Brown,  35-28;  W.  Curzon,  80-58; 
H.  Cooey,  50-35;  A.  Spiller,  50-32;  J.  Colborne,  £5-60; 
W.  LeCornee,  50-32;  E.  Robertson,  50-33;  R.  Baird, 
70-44;  F.  Curzon,  40-29;  J.  H.  Klein,  25-18*11.  Brown, 
35-22;  J.  Jones,  25-17^W.  White,  40-26.  , 

HAMILTON  GUN  CLUP 

The  continued  interest  in  the  Klein  &  Binkley 
handicap  was  manifested  by  the  large  attendance  at 
the  shoot  of  the  Hamilton  Gun  Club  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  1st.  A  strong  wind  made  the  clay 
birds  take  all  sorts  of  unusual  angles  and  the  scores 
suffered  as  a  result. 

T.  W.  Barnes  took  the  lead  in  A  class  wjth  93,  as 
G.  Beattie,  who  tied  with  him  at  the  last  event,  dropped 
back  into  second  with  92.  A.  D.  Bates  also  in  second 
place  registered  23  each  shoot.  H.  Lennox  third  with 
91,  Bert  Smyth  next  with  89,  followed  by  M.  E.  Good- 
ale  with  88.  Goodale  took  the  rlub  spoon  with  24.  It 
is  rather  a  coincidence  that  all  the  contestants  in  this 
groiup  with  names  starting  with  B  are  fighting  at  the 
top. 

In  B  class  Milton  Carr  had  the  edge  with  88,  wh»e 
G.  Stroud  held  second  place  with  86  and  Dr.  Green 
third  with  84.    W.  Wark  outdistanced  his  rivals  fo*^. 
the  spoon  with  23. 

W.  W.  Livingstone  in  C  kept  the  lead  with  76  and 
also  drew  down  the  class  spoon  with  18.  N.  S.  Braden 
was  second  with  73  and  but  for  the  penalty  for  missing 
two  shoots  would  have  been  tied  with  the  leader.  A. 
Smyth  was  close  with  73. 

Bert  Smyth  decided  to  throw  the  challenge  medal 
open  for^  general  competition  and  everyone  lined  up 
for  it.    M.  E.  Goodale  and  H.  Lennox  tied  with  23  and  „ 
on  the  shoot  off  Goodale  captured  the  honors  with  23 
again.    George  Beattie  immediately  put  in  a  challenge  - 
to  be  decided  at  the  next  shoot. 

For  high  average  for  the  afternoon  B.  Smyth  had 
the  tidy  score  of  47  out  of  50.  G.  Beattie  with  44  out 
of  50  and  M.  E.  Goodale  with  1 10  out  of  125  were  next. 

E.  H.  Sturt  had  65  out  of  75,  M.  E.  Fletcher  and  A.  D. 
Bates  each  had  43  out  of  50. 

D.  A.  Wilson,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the  club  for 
quite  a  few  years,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
was  received  with  regret  by  the  members.  F.  Norton 
will  be  the  new  secretary. 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

G.  Beattie   50  44 

J.  Hunter   100  84 

W.Dillon   100  79 

W.Wark   50  39 

E.  H.  Harris   75  50 

W.W.Livingstone   100  68 

W.  H.  Pratt   50  32 

B.  Marquette   50  30 
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ASSEMBLE  YOUR  TACKLE  IN  A 

TAK-  IT- ALL  CASE 


HIS  one  was  not  made  for  some  other  purpose  and  then  con- 
verted for  tackle — it  was  made  for  tackle.    You  will  value 
it  because  it  is  light  and  can  carry  your  complete  equipment 
— all  in  its  separate  compartments,  with  a  plush-lined  com- 
partment for  reels. 

The  all-wool  construction  eliminates  noise  aud  rust. 
Furnished  in  mahogany,  black  walnut  or  fumed  old  English 
,      or  golden  oak.    Three  sizes  as — 

&  No.  t.  12in.  length,  8in.  high,  8in.  deep.  Price  $  9.75 
m       No.  2,  13^in.  „     9in.     „    8in.  „  11-50 

No.  3,  15in.      „    lOin.      „    9in.     „     '     „  14.75 


PHILLIPS  &  McLEAN,  Wallaceburg,  Ontario 


FOR  YOUR  SPRING  OUTING  Provide  Yourself  With 


We  are  Headquarters  for  the 

Sportsman's  Every  Need 


PIKE  EQUIPMENT 

CI  INS  At  low  Prices*  We  nave  a  number  of  used  guns,  but  in 
v3  wllvJ  good  condition  at  favorable  prices.  Send  for  Special  List 


iaBDPIKEGs 


1*3  KufO  St.  E. 

TMOitro. 


Pack  a  CEEBYNUZ  Cff> 

Double  Duty  COMPASS  JSL 
When  You  "Go  IrT 

$35_°atDealers  Mr 
or  Remit  Direct  Uff 
if  not  obtainable  uuf 


Leedawl  Compass  $1^5 
Maonapole  ,-  $  1 25 
Litenite  =$2?? 
Aura;  S30-0 


y/cr  Instrument  Companies 


imk,  "Coon"  Rabbits,  etc 


A  Dime 


brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOXC.  -     -       OAK  PARK,  I L 


COLLAPSIBLE 
MINNOW-TRAP 


set  ^^^>-^  •  — —  A  Proven  Success  

'One  of  the  best  anglcri  tricks" 

produced  in  many  .Scason-s"     .      .  NeWYork 
.Super-tor  to  anything,  of- the  Wind 

•ve  hivt  ever  seen -   Philadelphia 

It  certainly  catches  the  minnows  and  its 

compactnej*  is  an^exc«Jlent,:f«Bturc"  ToftONTO 
MADE  OF  CELLULOID-UNBREAKABLE.  AND  INVISIBLE 
IN  WATER.  THE  ONLY  COLLAPSIBLE  TRAP  ON  THE  MARKET 

Sfy  •  •    re'emitb^  Monetj  Order  onuj 

A.J.ALGATE 

73  b. Adelaide  st. Toronto -can 


KEEP  YOUR  GUN  CLEAN! 
HOPPE'S 

NITRO  POWDER  SOLVENT 
No.  9 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 
A  liquid  not  made  with  acids ;  thoroughly 
removes  the  residue  of  any  high  power 
powder,  including  black  powder — prevents 
rusting  in  "any  climate — removes  metal 
fouling  and  leading.  Nitro  Powder  Sol- 
vent has  been  put  to  the  test  at  National 
Rifle  Ranges  ;  used  by  U.  S.  Riflemen; 
endorsed  by  prominent  sportsmen;  never 
fails  to  do  all  claimed  for  it.  Sold  by 
dealers  in  guns  and  at  Hardware  dealers. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  2314  N.  8TH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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J.H.Jenks   25 

C.  Linkert   75 

M.E.  Goodale   125 

M.Carr   100 

A.  Parmenter   75 

M.  E.  Fletcher   50 

T.  W.  Barnes   90 

H.Lennox   125 

A.D.Bates   50 

H.Lutz   50 

A.  Glover   50 

A.  Schnick   40 

NelsonLong   75 

B.  Smyth  50 

C.  Thomson   50 

J.H.Newman   75 

D.  Terry  berry   25 

W.  Rasberry   75 

J.  Cline   50 

E.  H.  Strut   75 

T.Gardiner   100 

G.  Stroud   100 

Dr.  Green   100 

A.Smyth   25 

N.S.Braden   75 

L.  Holten   50 

A.  Schwenger   25 


15 

42 
110 

83 
59 
43 
68 
106 
43 
33 
32 
31 
66 
47 
39 
57 
15 
56 
31 
65 
75 
67 
80 
17 
57 
30 
16 


TORONTO  GUN  CLUB 


Although  the  afternoon  opened  with  a  steady  rain, 
a  goodly  number  of  shooters  were  in  attendance 
at  the  shoot  of  the  Hamilton  Gun  Club  on  Saturday, 
March  15.  Great  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
Klein  and  Binkley  handicap,  as  this  event  is  nearing 
the  end.  There  was  considerable  shifting  of  places 
in  A  class,  as  A.  Bates  is  now  leading  with  117,  and  H. 
Lennox  close  up  with  116.  W.  Barnes  has  dropped 
back  into  third  place,  with  1 14.  G.  Beattie  is  next, 
with  112,  followed  by  M.  Goodale,  with  110.  A.  Bates 
and  H.  Lennox  both  put  on  a  straight  of  25  for  this 
event  and  tied  for  the  club  spoon,  and  in  the  shoot-off 
both  tied  again  with  21,  but  in  the  next  time  out  A. 
Bates  won  it  with  22,  while  H.  Lennox  broke  20. 

In  B  class,  G.  Stroud  now  has  the  lead,  with  108, 
with  J.  Gomph  in  second  place  with  107.  M.  Carr 
and  Dr.  Greene  are  tied  for  third,  with  103.  G. 
Stroud,  as  well  as  taking  the  lead,  drew  down  the  club 
spoon  with  22. 

G.  Brown  has  been  shooting  very  consistently  in 
Class  C,  and  is  now  holding  first  position,  with  97, 
having  a  lead  of  four  birds  over  his  nearest  competitor, 
W.W.Livingstone.  A.  Smyth  is  third  with  86.  Geo. 
Brown  won  the  spoon  with  20. 

M.  Goodale  has  been  shooting  in  rare  form  of  late 
and  succeeded  in  holding  the  challenge  medal  against 
G.  Beattie  by  putting  on  a  score  of  23,  while  G.  Beattie 
got  21.  E.  Sturt  has  a  challenge  in,  which  will  be 
decided  at  the  next  shoot. 

On  the  total  scores  of  the  afternoon,  A.  Bates  was 
high,  with  89  out  of  100.  M.  Fletcher  was  next,  with 
44  out  of  50.  M.  Goodale  put  on  the  score  of  100  out 
of  115. 

During  the  afternoon  one  of  the  pleasing  features 
was  the  presentation  of  a  beautiful  tapestry  chester- 
field to  the  retiring  secretary,  Donald  A.  Wilson,  in 
appreciation  of  his  long  and  highly  esteemed  services 
with  the  club. 

The  scores  were: 

Shot  at  Broke 

J.  Hunter   50  39 

M.  Goodale   115  100 

G.  Beattie   115  94 

A.  Parmenter   75  51 

W.Barnes   100  84 

M.  Carr   75  49 

G.  Brown   75  59 

W.H.Pratt   50  29 

B.  Marquette   50  30 

W.W.Livingstone   100  60 

A.Bates   100  89 

E.  Harris   75  64 

H.  Lennox  ,   100  85 

J.  Gomph   75  57 

J.  D.  Chilman   75  49 

A.Smith   50  31 

H.Smyth   25  15 

Dr.  Greene   75  43 

G.Stroud   75  62 

M.  Fletcher   50  44 

E.  Sturt   75  59 

T.Gardner   75  45 

F.  W.  Watson   75  47 


The  Toronto  Gun  Club  held  their  weekly  shoot 
at  Lakeview  Park  on  Saturday,  Mar.  15,  when  a  large 
number  of  shooters  braved  the  storm  and  some  good 
scores  were  made.  In  the  shoot  for  the  Hutchison 
Trophy  of  50  birds,  Herb  Cooey  was  the  winner,  with 
48  birds.  Cooey  also  won  the  spoon  shoot  with  22 
out  of  25  birds.  In  the  first  shoot  for  the  Geo.  Vivian 
Trophy  for  Class  B.  at  50  birds,  E.  G.  Hutchison  was 
the  winner  with  26  birds,  while  in  the  Class  C  shoot  for 
the  Ed.  Roach  Trophy  at  50  birds,  F.  Cockburn  won 
with  39  birds.    Scores: — 

Shot  at  Broke. 

H.  Cooey   100  95 

A.Hulme   105  87 

J.  Morley   105  88 

G.  Dunk   115  88 

Dr.Jordan   105  91 

G.  Vivian   90\  78 

E.  G.Hutchison   75  ,  54 

G.  Nutson   90  51 

F.  Cockburn   65  49 

H.  Ruck   60  44 

R.Waterworth   40  23 

W.McKeand   25  12 

E.Jordan   65  41 

J.Dunbar  ;   25  15 

J.Markle  1   25  12 

S.  Ross  \   30  16 

C.Smith   25  14 

C.  Clarke   25  21 


BALMY  BEACH  GUN  CLUB. 


The  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club  was 
held  Saturday,  March  8.  R.  H.  Combs  was  high  in 
the  spoon  event,  and  E.  W.  T.  Salisbury  in  the  special 

handicap  event.    The  scores: 

Shot  at  Broke. 

A.  P.  Holden   110  84 

W.H.  Cutler   110  81 

T.F.Johnson   35  29 

T.  D.  McGaw   50  41 

P.  Morgan   100  58 

A.  A.  Laird   35  30 

W.  H.  Gooderham   50  45 

J.  Jennings   75  72 

N.  R.  Gooderham.   75  69 

W.  H.  Burke   50  47 

R.  H.  Combs   100  94 

Major  Dalton   50  29 

E.  R.  Pitcher   35  29 

A.  V.  Trimble   35  22 

J.  H.  Trimble   35  26 

T.  Wibby   90  61 

P.J.  Boothe   50  31 

F.  Armstrong   35  24 

C.  Newton   50  43 

W.  H.  Cutler   120  78 

J.  E.  Ingham   75  59 

N.  Newton   70  47 

J.  Jennings,  Jr   25  18 

E.  R.  Rolph   75  48 

R.  Watts   55  36 

F.  E.  McCurdy   100  85 

M.  A.  Kennedy   45  28 

F.  E.  Healy   90  74 

F.  Lewis   25  16 

W.Hughes   110  88 

E.  Marsh   95  68 

E.  Salisbury   40  35 

G.  H.  Cashmore   50  39 

C.Purkiss   20  14 

W.  Roadhouse   50  26 

S.M.Knox   90  56 

W.  S.  Edwards   65  62 

L.  Curran   40  24 

G.  Cannon   15  14 

T.  Sockett   100  80 


There  are  1842  active  trapshooting  clubs  in  the 
world,  of  which  1703  are  in  the  United  States,  70  in 
Canada,  25  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Bahamas, 
Hawaii,  Cuba,  China,  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  7 
in  Alaska  and  1  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Trapshooting,  hard  hit  by  the  war,  weathered  the 
big  shootfest  better  than  any  other  sport,  and  is  now 
reaping  the  harvest,  for  everyone  wants  to  know 
"how  to  shoot."  The  "sport  alluring"  will  be  on  a  firmer 
basis  when  the  1919  twins  cash  in  than  ever  before, 
for  at  least  100,000  new  shooters  will  be  developed. 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree 
South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include 
the  six  New  England  and  four  Middle  States  of 
the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  in  some 
districts  at  50  cents  per  acre,  and  in  others  FREE. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write 
H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
G.  H.  FERGUSON,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines. 


-  IAntKrACI^ 

absolute  1%  "»««»»  I  \  *tc>nt*z.o  I  1 
guarantee    I  1  COATED  I  1  LINEN  I  1 


makers. 


Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact, by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 


THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO. 


HAMILTON,  CANADA 


wags  ipon /or 
is  irade  Mar/Tin, 
the  Bow 


MARK  is   on  every  genuine 

"PETERBOROUGH 
CANOE" 


and  is  backed  by  a  guarantee 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  our 
catalogue  and  investigate. 

We  make  a  complete  line  of 
CANOES,  ROW  BOATS, 
SPECIAL  OUTBOARD 

MOTOR  BOATS, 
DINGYS  &  LAUNCHES 


MIZPAH  JOCK  SUPPORTER  I  SANITO  SUSPENSORY 


No.  44 


Gives  you  a  feel  of  real  com- 
fort and  assurance  of  per- 
fect protection  while  exer- 
cising. Opening  beneath 
patent  flap  A.  Small  amount 
of  material  between  the 
thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B. 
Welt-bound  webbing. 

All  Sizes      -       -  $1 


No.  SO 


All  elastic.  Perfect  fit.  Self- 
adjusting,  will  not  chafe. 
No  buckles.  Pouch  open  in 
rear,  therefore  more  sani- 
tary. Perfectly  comfortable. 
Need  not  remove  from  scro- 
tum while  at  closet. 

All  Sizes      -       -  $1 


This  Jock  and  Suspensory  are  all  elastic  and  self-adjusting.  These  goods  may  be  soiled 
to  cleanse  without  injury  to  the  rubber.  The  Jock  should  be  worn  when  exercising,  and  the  Suspensory  at  all 
other  times,  to  promote  health  and  vigor.  If  your  dealer  will  not  furnish,  send  us  stamps  or  money  order, 
specifying  large,  medium  or  small  pouch,  and  waist  measure,  and  we  will  mail  promptly. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 
THE  WALTER  F.  WARE  COMPANY        Dept.   C-2       PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this^Department 
at  4c.  a  word.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms. Antiques  wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  '  8  12T 
 fr- 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blakey  Vanatter,  Georgetown.  Ont.  J.t.f 

FOR  SALE — Best  quality  ranch-raised  mink,  also 
Canada  wild  geese.  Nelson  Waldron,  Tyne  Valley,  Prince 
Edward    Island.  4-1T 

FOR  SALE — Red  foxes,  one  male  and  female.  H. 
Greentree,  Paris,  Ont.  4-1T 

Raise  rabbits  for  profit,  pedigreedjBelgians.  New  Zealands, 
Flemish  giants,  ready  for  shipment.  Edw.  B.  Fancher, 
Port  Dalhousie,  Can.  4-1T 

WANTED— Five  pair  1919  bear  cubs,  the  smaller  the 
better.  Will  furnish  crates,  pay  express  and  $20.00  a 
pair.  Can  also  use  fox  and  wolf  pups,  and  live  owls  and 
geese.  Portage  Wild  Animal  Co.,  Portage  la  Prairie, 
Man.  4-2T 

DOGS. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 

FOR  SALE. — Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  tf 


"FIELD  AND  SHOW  DOG" 

With  All  Breed  Directory  Combined. 

Special  Department  on  all  breeds,  especially  Airedale 
terriers  each  month.     The  best  and  most  popular 
Kennel  advertising  medium  in  America. 
Issued  monthly;  Price  $1.00  year,  sample  copy  15c. 
Published  by   JOHN  A.  WHITE  &  SON, 
739  W.  Federal  St,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


The  old  time,  long-eared  black  and  tan  puppies,  supreme 
in  hound  character,  pure  bred.  True  to  type  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  breed.  Pedigree  includes  the  longest-eared 
and  most  celebrated  old-timers  the  world  has  ever  known. 
W.  D.  McCaffrey,  Box  367,  Huntsville,  Ont.  4-1T 

FOR  SALE — Two  old  time  black  and  tah  fox  hounds, 
nine  months  old,  pure  bred.  Also  one  bitch  Walker  fox 
hound,  black,  white  and  tan,  pure  bred.  W.  D.  McCaffrey, 
Box  367,  Huntsville,  Ont.  4-1T 

FOR  SALE— AIREDALE  DOG— Fine  pedigree,  four 
years  old,  perfect  health — well  broken.  *  Can  send  photo 
and  full  description.    Box  166,  Hamilton,  Ont.  4-1T 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON  j 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t©  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


TRADE — Deer  hound,  3  years  old  for  Hammerless  12 
gauge  in  good  shape,  or  $25.00.    Amos  Cowan,  Picton,  Ont. 

4-1T. 

AIREDALES — "Morning  Admiration"  puppies  for 
sale,  cheap.    Address:    C.  M.  Smith,  Echo  Place,  Ont. 

4-1T 

FOR  SALE — Airedale  pups,  both  sex,  registered,  very 
choice  stock,  also  ferrets.  Write  for  prices.  C.  A.  Yorke. 
Ruscomb,  Ont.  4-TF 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  h#rse  power  required,  to  Box  L. 

ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  ,  TF 
 ^  

FOR  SALE— 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc,, 
write  Box  F.  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

Row  boat  Outboard  motors  and  others  cheap;  also 
reverse  gears,  rear  starters,  magnetos,  etc.  Send  for  list. 
Guarantee  Motor  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  10-TF 

FISHING  TACKLE  * 

FOR  SALE— One  "Hardy"  11  ft.  2  piece  Cane  "Per- 
fection" Rod.  10  oz.  Bamboo  case  for  rod.  Price 
$25.00.    M.  L.  Williams,  29  a  Belmont  Street,  Montreal 

3-2T 

WANTED— Fishing  rod  and  other  tackle  by  I  lardy 
Bros.    H.  W.  S.    Box  222,  Brownsburg,  Que.  4-2T 

GUNS 

YES—I  WILL  TRADE  GUNS— Send  2c  stamp  for 
complete  list  of  second  hand  and  shop-worn  firearms. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Tell  us  what  you  want  in  first 
letter.  Wm.  R.  Burkhard  (Established  in  1855),  143 
East  4th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  "The  Original  and  Old 
Reliable."  12-TF 

'  32-20  double  adjustable  chamber  and  muzzle  sizer  $2.65. 
32  S.  &.  W.  mould  used  twice,  $1.75.  800  16  gauge  wads  j 
80  cents.  3  cans  Du  Pont  rifle  powder  $5.50.  20  lbs. 
28  ga.  lead  balls,  $5.00.  12  Victor  Traps,  $3.00,  all  good 
condition.  Wanted  Stevens  Ideal  32-40,  good  condition. 
Apply  Box  85,  Shallow  Lake,  Ont.  4-1T 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  Brock 
We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work, 
Restocking,   Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning,  etc. 

All  work  guaranteed. 

A  SNAP  IN  A 
NEW  STANDARD  MARLIN  TRAP  GUN:  12 

guage,  30  in.  barrel,*bored|especially|for  trap^use. 
Selected  English  walnut  stock  and  forearm,  beauti- 
fully polished  and  checkered.         c:  m,t&&f  «£S 

It's  the  best  trap>gun  made  for  the'man^who 
likes  J.  a-  hammer;  gun.*.*    Onlyt  $50.00. 

BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 
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SPECIALS 


SPORTSMEN!    COME  THIS  WAY! — Good  camps; 
|bie  hunting,  plenty  moose,  caribou,  deer,  and  bear:  also 
d  fishing. — Bert  Norrad,  Boiestown,  New  Brunswick, 

4- IT 


good  W 

Canada 

A  111 


ioc 
Hu 

Mo 


ATTENTION  SOLDIERS — I  make  enlargements  10 
hes  high  from  small  photos  or  films  for  fifty  cents, 
unting  and  fishing  scenes,  dogs,  horses,  etc.  Joseph 
cGurk,  1015  Gratiot  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  4-1T 


V  FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
Jkad  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 

MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most  reliable;  years 
of  experience;  descriptions  free.  "The  Successful  Club", 
Box  556.  Oakland,  Calif.*  3T1T 

I  PHOTOGRAPHS— Real  prints  of  Show  Life;  Points 
of  Interest  in  the  U.S.;  Bathing  Girls.  Send  25c  for 
sample  proof  sheet  containing  assortment  of  bathing 
foirls.  Amount  returned  with  first  order.  Frank  H. 
Trafton.  Box  720,  Houston,  Texas. 

ECZEMA,  PSORIASIS,  SSa.tjS.lK: 

matism,  piles,  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particulars. 
Eczema  Remedy,  Co.,  Dept.  R.  G.,  Hot  Springs.  Ark., 
U.  S.  A.  - 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TUNING 


FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L..  ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock 
Ont.  TF 

Artificial  eyes  and  skulls  for  Taxidermists  and  Furriers. 
Oliver  Spanner  &  Co.,  26  Elm  St.,  Toronto.  We  buv  raw 
furs.  3  12T 

Tan  your  own  deer  hides  calf  or  sheep  skins.  Send  one 
dollar  for  full  instructions  or  send  stamp  for  sample  of 
leather.    G.  H.  Edwards,  Brackenrig,  P.  O.  Muskoka. 

3-IT 


Raise  Hares  for  Us 

mmerne  profits  e  asily  and  quickly  made.  W 
furnish  stock  and  pay  ($2.00  each  andexpresaag 
when  three  months  old.    Contracts,  booklets 
etc  ,  10c-    Nothing  free- 


Thorson  Rabbit  Co.,  Dept.  28 


Aurora,  Colorado 


THE  THREE  VETS 

(Bill  Potts,  Walter  Potts  and  Windy  Carr) 

Mountain  Guides  and  Outfitters 

For  ^Hunting',  Fishing  and^ Exploring  Parties. 
T  ~MORLEY~^^-  ALTA 


TRAPPERS 

I  Want 
5,000  Spring  Rats 

Will  Pay  from  $3.00  to  $1.40 

No  Less  Than  $1.40 

for  every  Rat  you  send.  Must  be  well  handled, 
heavy  furred,  and  run  large,  medium  and  small. 
Ship  at  once,  while  the  price  is  high. 

S.  ROBERTS  531^RaS^SAve- 
FREE! 

A 

Thermos  Bottle 

Keeps  Hot  24  Hours      Keeps  Cold  72  Hours 

Thermos  make  hunters, 
fishermen  and  campers  inde- 
pendeitf  of  stated  meal  hours. 
Hot  coffee,  tea  or  soup,  or  iced 
drinks  can  be  prepared  when 
convenient  and  kept  hot  or 
cold  for  the  morning  start,  the 
all  day  tramp  or  long  hour5 
with  the  rod  and  gun.  Thermos 
give  heat  without  fire  and  cold 
without  ice.  Thermos  keeps 
liquid  steaming  hot  for  24 
hours  or  ice  cold  for  three 
days. 

FOR  SIX  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

we  will  send  a  Thermos  Bottle  all  charges  paid. 


PREMIUM  DEPARTMENT 

ROD  AND  GUN     -     WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


A  LAUNCH  BARGAIN 

A  20  ft.  hull  manufacturedvby  the  Bracebridge  Launch  Works  of  Bracebridge,  complete 
ready  for  engine  to  the  following  specifications: — 

20  ft.  overall,  4  ft.  10  in.  beam,  will  seat  6  to  8  people.  Ribs,  keel,  coamings  and  deck 
of  best  Northern  Oak,  planking  of  Louisiana  Red  Cypress,  5-8  in.  thick.  No  deck  fittings 
or  gas  tank. 

This  launch  is  being  offered  at  a  sacrifice,  as  the  owner  will  not  be  able  to  use  same. 
Launch  cost  $200.00.    Will  sell  for  $150.00  f.o.b.  Bracebridge. 

LAUNCH  IS  BRAND  NEW— NEVER  BEEN  USED. 
Apply  Box  200,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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Pick  out  one  of  the  glorious,  radiant  Gophir  Gems, 
set  in  solid  14-kt.  gold,  and  get  it  on  a  5  days'  free 
trial.  Wear  it  to  the  ball — to  the  opera — on  the 
street — to  work — everywhere  for  5  full  days,  then 
decide  whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not.  If  you  are  not 
fascinated  by  its  radiance — if  you  consider  its  splendor 
one  trifle  less  than  that  of  a  mined  diamond -send  it  back 
at  our  expense.  You  don't  pay  us  a  penny  for  the  trial. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay  the  rock-bottom  price  (l-30th 
as  much  as  a  diamond  costs)  as  you  can  afford.  Terms  as 
low  as  3ic- a  day  ($1.00  a  month),  without  interest.  No 
red  tape.  Your  credit  is  good  with  the  Gophir  Diamond 
Co.   Send  coupon  for  new  jewelry  book. 

>MARVFXLOUS  NEW  DISCOVERY 

A  problem  of  the  ages  has  been  solved.  Science  has  at 
last  produced  a  gem  of  dazzling  brilliance.  They  are 
called  Gophir  Gems,  and  resemble  mined  diamonds  so 
closely  that  many  people  of  wealth  are  preferring  them. 
Gophir  Gems  stand  fire  and  acid  tests  and  cut  glass.  Get 
one  on  trial  to-day.   Wear  it  before  you  decide  to  buy. 

SET  IN  SOLID  14-kt.  GOLD— Gophir  Gems 
Are  Not  Imitations. 

These  precious  gems  are  the  master  products  of  science— 
the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  centuries.  They  are  never 
set  in  anything  but  solid  14-kt.  gold.  Write  for  the  new 
catalogue  and  see  the  exquisite  new  settings  for  yourself. 

SEND  THE  COUPON  For  New  Jewelry  Book. 

Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  on  a  letter  or  a 
post  card  and  send  to  us  at  once  for  the  big  new  book  of 
exquisite  Gophir  Gems.  Read  the  fascinating  story  of 
how  at  last  Science  has  conquered  Nature  and  has  pro- 
duced a  glorious,  radiant  gem,  whose  dazzling  brilliance 
is  actually  a  marvel  to  behold.  They  cost  but  l-30th  as 
much  as  diamonds,  and  wear  forever.  Do  not  delay  an 
instant.  Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon  now— 
get  the  free  book  immediately  while  this  great  offer  lasts. 

THE  GOPHIR  DIAMOND  CO.,  OF  CANADA 

Dept.  V5   140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 
Gentlemen— Send  me  your  new  Jewelry  Book  and  full 
particulars  of  your  Free  Trial,  easy  payment  plan. 


NAME  .... 
ADDRESS  . 


LAKEFIELD 
CANOES 


That  the  Lakefield  Canoe  Company  is  identified  with 
the  Canoe  business  in  more  ways  than  the  actual 
manufacture  is  exemplified  by  the  following  fact*. 
Lakefield  is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  the  last  great 
remaining  belt  of  such  timbers  as  are  used  or  should 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  canoes  and  boats, 
Basswood,  Red  Oak,  Rock  Elm,  Butternut  and  Ontario 
White  Cedar.  Champlain  and  his  six  hundred  Huron 
warriors,  on  his  way  to  fight  the  Iroquois,  passed  the 
site  of  our  factory  and  possibly  camped  there  more  thai 
300  years  ago. 

The  Kawartha  Lakes,  at  the  foot  of  which  Lakefield 

canoes  are  built,  form  the  most  ideal  canoeing  ground 

on  the  continent  and  possibly  in  the  world. 

Kvery  man  in  our  employ  is  a  canoe  man,  and  an 

enthusiastic  user  for  all  the  purposes  a  canoe  can  be 

put  to,  and  we  have  been  building  these  for  half  a 

century. 

That  we  are  proud  of  our  name  and  reputation  goea 
without  saying,  and  whether  a  painted  Trapper's 
Special  or  a  high-grade  varnished  canoe,  the  same 
quality  of  material,  workmanship  and  finish  go  into  all. 
That  Lakefield  Canoes  are  gaining  in  popularity 
year  by  year  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as 
the  Armistice  was  signed  we  commenced  getting  letters 
from  men  in  Belgium  and  France  who  come  from  even 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  Continent. 
We  like  giving  assistance  and  advice  in  helping  a  cus- 
tomer to  choose  the  style  of  craft  most  suitable  to 
his  or  her  requirements,  and  it  is  to  fill  these  require- 
ments that  we  have  eight  models  and  fourteen  lengths 
in  canoes  alone. 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  Canoes,  Skiffs, 
Outboard  Motor  Boats  or  a  small  Launch,  writ* ' 
foi  our  Catalogue.    It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

The  LAKEFIELD  CANOE  CO.,  Limi| 

.  Lakefield,  Ontario. 


For  a  CRUI'SING,  HUNTING  or  PLEASURE  CANOE 

You  cannot  beat  our  Model  No.  22 — 16  ft.  long.  It  is  the  steadiest  canoe  on  the 
market  and  a  very  easy  paddler. 

We  also  offer  many  other  sizes  of  canoes  and  skiffs — and  we  make  them  of  Cedar, 
Basswood  or  Canvas  Covered. 

GET  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

WM.  ENGLISH  CANOE  CO.  l i« if*  Peterborough,  Canada 


FOLDING    PUNCTURE-PROOF   CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle,  no  leaks  orrepairs:  check  as  baggage,  carry  by  hancl 
safe  for  family;  all  sizes;  non-sinkable;  stronger  than  wood:  used  by  U.  B 
and  Foreign  Governments.   Awarded  First  Prize  at  Chicago  and  St.  Lotti 
World's  Fairs.   We  fit  our  boats  for  Outboard  Motors.  Catalogue. 
KING  FOLDING  CANVAS  BOAT  CO.  465  Harrison  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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THE   HERCULES  ROD. 
Westwood's  Patent  Unbreakable  Silk  Bound  Split  Cane  Rod,  9  feet,  5  oz., 
The  Patent  Dark  Green  Silk  Binding  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty,  as  well  as  increasing  its  strength  some  fifty  per 
cent.    This  Rod  has  become  a  great  favorite  for  Trout  and  Bass  Fishing. 

Hercules  Trout  Rod,  9  feet,  5  oz.,  each    $20.00 

Hercules  Bass  Rod,  with  four  Agate  Rings,  each   25.00 

Expert  Silk  Bound,  medium  quality,  made  in  Trout  and  Bass,  each   10.00 

Excell.  Silk  Bound,  fair  quality,  in  Bass  or  Trout,  each   6.00 
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THE  UNEQUAL  ROD. 

Westwood's  Patent  Silk  Bound  Steel  Rod,  Trout,  10  feet. 
This  Patent  Dark  Green  Silk  Binding  protects  this  rod  absolutely  against  rust,  besides  adding  greatly  to  its  strength 

and  beauty. 

Trout  Rod,  10  feet,  each    *  7.50 

Bass  Rod,  5  to  9  feet,  each   7.50 

Bait  Casting  Rod.  5  to  5^  feet,  with  large  German  Silver  Rings,  each   8.00 

do.               do.             with  one  Agate  End  Ring   10.00 

do.               do.             with  Agate  Butt  and  End  Ring,  each   12.00 

do                do.             with  all  Agate  Rings,  each   14  00 


THE  BLAKE  ROD. 

Highest  Grade  Split  Cane  Trout  Rod,  9  feet,  5  oz. 

Trout  Rod,  each     $16.00 

Bass  Rod,  8  feet,  each   16.00 

For  a  first  class  Rod  it  cannot  possibly  be  surpassed  and  is  in  great  demand. 

The  ALLCOCK,  LAIGHT  &  WESTWOOD  Co.  Ltd 

MANUFACTURERS,  TORONTO 
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Like  the  teeth  of  a  bu#  saw ! 


YOU'VE  stood  in  awe  before  a  buzz  saw  and  watched  it  literally  tear  its  way 
through  a  piece  of  material.    Being  driven  at  such  a  terrific  speed,  it  pro- 
ducesresults  that  are  almost  startling.    But  if  you  were  to  run  the  buzz  saw 
at  a  much  slower  speed,  and  take  some  of  the  keenness  off  of  the  teeth  then 
you  would  have  an  action  very  similar  to  that  of  road  bumps,  ruts  and  rough 
P[aces  as  they  rack,  strain  and  wear  out  your  Ford  Car  or  Ford  One  Ton  Truck 

The  thousands  of  sudden,  heavy  impacts,  while  not  sufficient  to  cause 
instant  breakage,  yet  cause  great  and  unnecessary  wear  on  all  parts,  particularlv 
the  power  unit  and  the  tires.  y 
It  has  been  proved  by  nearly  a  million  Ford  owners  that  by  properlv  cushion- 
ing their  machines  agairtst  road  shocks  and  vibrations  with  Hassler  Shock  Ab- 
sorbers, that  you  save  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  tire  and  repair  expense 
and  that  your  Ford's  depreciation  is  decreased  a  like  amount.  You  also  obtain 
considerable  increase  in  gasoline  mileage,  due  to  the  smoother  running  Hass- 
lers prevent  squeaks,  rattles  and  deterioration,  for  the  spiral,  conical  springs  of 
chrome-vanadium  steel  compress  on  either  upward  or  downward  movements. 

T»  In  addition  to  all  of  these  savings  you  have  such  greatly  increased  comfort 
that  your  Ford  Gar  or  Truck  rides  and  drives  as  well  as  the  highest  priced  heavy 
models  It  steers  easily,  holds  the  road,  travels  safely  at  high  speed,  and  the 
general  and  good  satisfaction  vou  derive  from  its  use  is  increased  astonishinelv 
by  Hassler  Shock  Absorbers. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  can  be  put  on  in  a  very  few  minutes,  either  bv  you 
or  your  garageman.  There  are  two  types,  one  for  all  Ford  Passenger  Car's  the 
other  'Double  or  Twins"  for  the  rear  of  the  Ford  One  Ton  Truck. 

10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Don't  ride  without  Hasslers  because  some  one  tries  to 
discourage  you.  They  are  a  quality  product — worth*  their 
price.  The  Hassler  dealer  in  your  vicinity  will  put  them  on 
for  10  days'  trial.  Your  money  refunded  if  you  say  so. 
Write  for  name  of  dealer  and  Trial  Blank. 

Robert  H.  Hassler,  Limited 
210  Sherman  Ave.,  North,  Hamilton,  Ont,  Canada 

THE  H ASSLERfGU ARANTEE : 
Absolute  sat/sfaction  or  your  money  back. 


Shock  Absorber 

1'he  conical  springs  set  at  the  angle  shown  prevent  side-  I 
sway  and  allow  lor  the  most  resilient  downward  action. 
I  he  springs  compress  on  either  upward  or  downward 
movements— do  not  utretch  out  of  shape— do  not  allow  \ 
■p^  throw.    Hasslers  last  as  long  as  the  Ford  and  make 
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■iha  Ford  OneTonTruck 
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Catching  the  Pacific  Dogfish 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Bonkycastle  Dale 


THE  farthest  Western  point  over 
which  the  Union  Jack,  with  the 
Beaver  added,  rules,  lies  among 
the  Scott  Islands,  evidently  christened 
by  some  good  captain  of  one  of  the 
Admiralty  cruisers  that  for  the  last 
few  centuries  have  faithfully  tried  to 
chart  all  the  islands  and  reefs  and 
bars  the  wide  world  over.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  you  can't  go  any  further 
west  without  getting  your  feet  wet 
and  if  you  do  get  thus  far  west  you 
will  be  jolly  glad  to  get  back  to  some 
more  civilized  country.  Here  are 
some  of  the  pleasant  hints  on  our 
ckart:     "Channels    not  examined; 


heavy  tide-rips  and  overfalls,  dan- 
gerous for  small  vessels;  tides  run- 
ning 1  to  3  knots." 

And,  to  add  to  the  impressiveness 
of  the  scene  in  several  places  the 
oaken  ribs  of  stout  unknown  wrecked 
ships  glimmer  and  bleach  in  the 
leaping  "races"  and  on  the  wind- 
blown reefs.  Still  we  had  got  to 
Quatsino  Sound  without  losing  any 
of  the  more  essential  parts  of  our 
anatomy.  We  came  up  on  a  stout 
little  seafarer  of  the  G.P.R.  service 
and  every  time  she  ducked  down  a 
sucking  hollow,  why — we  went  with 
her  and  every  time  she  emerged  with 
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a  rushing  scoot  on  top  of  a  great 
cascading  billow,  why — we  just  stuck 
to  her,  and  all  was  well. 

"Say!"  exclaimed  Laddie  Jr.  "If 
they  keep  getting  smaller  we'll  soon 
be  off  on  a  shingle."  This  super- 
cilious remark  was  caused  by  my 
dickering  with  the  owner  of  a  "coal 
oil  burner,"  a  twenty-five  footer, 
that  had  no  business  outside  the  deep 
sheltered  harbour  we  found  her  in. 
True,  we  had  come  down  from  the 
palatial  Princess  Charlotte  to  the 
Tees;  and  now  to  the  "Coal  Oil  Can,'* 
as  Laddie  always  called  her,  her  right 
name  being  that  of  her  original 
owner,  "Chou-chou-san."  All  the 
Captain  of  the  Tees  said  was:  "Be 
careful,  I  have  known  the  Govern- 
ment boat  try  for  thirty  days  to  get 
a  landing  on  Triangle  Island  with 
lighthouse  supplies  and  not  make  it." 
Triangle  was  the  outer  isle  of  the 
Scott  group.  I  just  wish  to  say  here 
that  gas  masks  were  not  invented 
when  I  tot)k  this  trip,  if  they  had  been 
/  I  would  certainly  have  worn  one — 
to  catch  my  heart  when  it  leaped  out. 

Oil,  they  tell  me,  is  good  to  quiet 
the  waves.  Well,  the  Chou-chou-san 
must  have  been  intended  for  a  sort 
of  deadener,  as  she  was  saturated  with 
the  oil  she  burned  from  stem  to  stern. 
She  reeked  with  it  inside  her  stuffy 
cruiser  cabin  and  outside  it  eddied 
off  in  long  strangling  currents.  We 
were  pretty  well  fillea  up  with  water 
and  food,  as  I  hoped  to  stay  for 
thirty  days  on  one  of  the  reefs, 
Laddie  said  he  feared  we  might  be 
there  six\months,  and  I  guess  the 
captain  of  our  oil  can  may  have 
thought  we  would  be  there  forever 
as  he  insisted  on  my  paying  the 
round  trip  in  full  before  we  left  his 
little  wharf,  which  money  he  instantly 
handed  to  his  little  half  breed  wife. 

"What  reef  is  that?"  Laddie  Jr. 
asked  the  Capt.,  as  we  passed  out. 

"Danger  Reef,"  he  grunted  back. 

"That's  Rugged  Point,"  he  volun- 
teered later — charming  names  to  as- 
suage one's  nervous  tremors.  All 
this  time  the  little  scut  was  racing  up 
two  hundred  foot  long  waves  and 
swiftly  coasting  down  t'  other  slope, 
just  pausing  a  moment  at  the  crest 
to  take  a  nice  big  cruiser  deck  load 


of  water,  like  a  sea  bird  drinking  at 
the  summit. 

"I  may  have  to  run  into  Sea  Otter 
Cove  if  it  ain't  breaking  too  heavily," 
he  howled  to  me.  The  scene  now  was 
one  of  terrific  grandeur,  only  it 
looked  too  much  like  our  last  scene 
to  be  comfortable  to  me.  I  wasn't 
feeling  a  brt  too  well,  and  the  boy  was 
crouched  below  the  steering  wheel — 
none  too  joyous  either. 

"Too  rough."  yelled  the  man  into 
my  ear  as  he  turned  her  out  from  the 
shore  over  the  great  billows  that  were 
now  tormented  by  the*  "backwash" 
from  Cape  Russell.  Aw^y  out  we 
went  into  that  turmoil,  doing  about 
a  ten  mile  clip  when  the  tide  was  yet 
with  us  as  it  flowed  about  four  miles 
an  hour  here.  We  struggled  over 
the  screeching  seas  towards  Cox 
Island,  and  found  a  wee  bit  of  a  lea 
behind  it  in  which  to  lunch — and 
bail  out.  We  were  long  on  bailing 
that  day,  for  the  cockpit  was  a  nice 
little  imitation  ocean. 

With  the  tide  now  flowing  swiftly 
against  us  (it  looked  like  a  group  of 
rivers  all  running  amid  the  ocean) ,  we 
finally  made  Lanz  Island  and  pushed 
our  bow  most  thankfully  onto  the 
pebbles.  Our  provisions  and  sup- 
plies and  many  coal  oil  tins  filled  with 
fresh  water — the  five  gallon  coal  oil 
tin  is  a  regular  household  item  on  the 
Pacific  Coast — were  landed  and  the 
Chou-chou-san  was  off  on  her  fifty 
mile  homeward  trip.  My!  How 
small  she  did  look  skurrying  off  to- 
wards the  east.  Our  island  was  just 
a  bare  up-lift  rearing  about  twelve 
hundred  feet  up,  and  with  many 
birds  and  mighty  little  woods.  What 
stunted  stuff  there  was  low  down,  was 
wind  harried  and  twisted,  and  there 
was  a  rocky  point,  available  at  low 
tide,  that  was  just  one  heap  of  rocks 
and  well  inhabited  by  the  wildfowl. 

On  this  inhospitable  point  we 
found  a  family  of  Nootkas  gathering 
dogfish  oil^-  He  is  a  great  biter  that 
same  dogfish.  Bait  your  hook  nicely 
for  a  halibut,  and  you  pull  up  a  dog- 
fish; change  your  locality  and  try  for 
cod  on  one  of  the  reefs  with  a  nice 
mussel  bait — and  you  catch  a  dog- 
fish; go  behind  the  island  and  hang  on 
for  dear  life  to  the  kelp  (this  wonder- 
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Cockpit  of  the  Chou-Chou-san :  Cutting 
off  a  a  dogfish.  White  men  usually  throw 
them  back  into  the  sea. 

ful  deep  sea  fuca  was  growing  here 
in  ten  fathoms  to  fifteen  fathoms  cf 
water  and  yet  its  big  hollow  buoy- 
ant cups,  as  big  as  cocoanuts,  were 
floating  on  the  surface) ;  let  down  your 
line  ever  so  carefully  for  the  big  sal- 
mon and  sea  bass  and  red  rock  fish 
swimming  there  and  you  pull  up  a 
nice  sharklike  dog. 

Between  times,  when  the  cameras 
could  not  work,  and  the  fishing  in- 
stinct bade  us  go,  we  took  the  old 
man  to^help  us  and  went  out  in  the 
big  cedar  canoe,  and  just  let  them 
bite  for  all  they  were  worth.  You 
see  all  of  the  dogfish  that  is  not  mis- 
chief is  just  pure  oil  filled  liver,  a 
good  fat  ten  pounder  being  liver  from 
gills  to  tail.  All  the  body  cavity 
seems  filled  with  liver. 

Yes!  of  course  you  can  eat  it,  who's 
going  to  stop  you.  The  Indian  fami- 
ly did  time  and  again,  but  you 
see  we  were  a  bit  particular  with  the 
whole  Pacific  ocean  to  choose  from; 
so  we  caught  and  ate  cut-throat 
trout. 

There  was  a  little  group  of  islets 
about  four  miles  off,  across  a  tide 


This  dogfish  just  disgorged  three  squid 
and  two  young  dogfish,  the  latter  from  the 
sac,  as  their  young  are  born  alive. 

distracted  channel,  over  which  even 
the  Indians  would  not  venture.  If 
you  have  never  seen  a  tide-rip  sud- 
denly rear  its  tall  lean-back-falling- 
roaring-angry  waves  in  mid-channel 
you  cannot  understand  this,  but  no 
small  boat  that  man  has  built  can 
always  overcome  these  treacherous 
rips.  Laddie  suggests  a  stout  oak 
barrel  as  just  the  thing  to  fool  a  rip 
"every  time."  Maybe  so  but  I 
have  seen  them  devour  and  break 
up  and  overwhelm  stout  timber  rafts, 
and  one  of  them  drowned  my  dearest 
friend.  So  I  just  watched  the  hun- 
dreds of  sea-lions  hauling  out  and 
lovemaking  on  Haycock  Islands 
through  the  big  telescope,  and  I  tell 
you  it  was  a  wonderful  sight.  The 
monster  bulls  drove  the  young  bach- 
elors down  into  the  sea  in  frantic 
fights,  and  then  waddled  up,  roaring 
like  the  bulls  they  were,  and  twining 
their  long  necks  about  their  sleek 
females  and  told  them,  no  doubt, 
just  what  dandy  chaps  they  were. 
To  distract  our  attention  from  the 
turmoil  of  sea  and  current,  wind  and 
sky,  that  surrounded  this  wild  island, 
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was  the  most  wonderful  lowest  low 
tideline,  a  wilderness  of  mighty  sea 
weeds  tossed  in  wild  confusion,  and 
bared  twice  each  twenty-four  hours 
by  the  receding  tide.  In  the  pools 
left  in  this  awful  channel,  (I  use  the 
word  advisedly,  for  there  are  nowhere 
on  earth,  travellers  tell  me,  wilder 
coasts  than  our  outer  British  Colum- 
bia Coasts),  were  to  be  found  the 
rare  things  of  the  seas.  We  took  the 
horrid  wolf  eel,  a  fish  as  long  as  a 
man,  with  a  great  mouth  filled  roof 
and  jaw  and  tongue  with  great 
crunching  teeth.  The  Devil  Fish  of 
the  nature  fakers  was  here  in  num- 
bers. Oh  how  those  weird  desk 
writers  could  sputter  on  their  type- 
writers if  they  had  seen  Laddie  and 
me  stoop  down,  search  under  a 
lowest  low  tideline  boulder,  and  spy 
a  great  grisly  mass  squatted  there. 
In  the  boy's  arm  would  sweep  and  the 
unbarbed  steel  hook  at  the  end  of  the 
short  stout  cedar  pole  would  flash  in 
and  out  with  fifty  pounds  of  writhing 
Devil  Fish  on  the  end.  No!  they 
did  not  as  a  rule  instantly  devour  us, 
even  though  you  have  read  that  they 
would.  No!  the  old  Indian  just 
made  three  or  four  swift  passes  with 
a  very  sharp  knife,  and  the  eight  long 
jelly  like  tentacles,  of  the  colour  of 
cooked  sago  and  about  as  harmful, 
fell  into  his  rude  sack,  and  later  made 
good  food  or  equally  as  good  bait — 
and,  of  course,  caught  dogfish. 

There  was  something  that  attracted 
us  down  near  the  little  beach-comber's 
hut  where  the  native  family  squatted. 
I  am  sorry  the  greedy  sea  gobbled  up 
most  of  our  rolls  of  negative  the  time 
we  failed  to  keep  the  canoe  right  side 
up;  but  they  are  worth  describing. 
The  poor  little  old  withered  mother 
had  borne  all  these  boys  and  girls, 
six  of  them,  without  medical  aid 
or  nursing,  working  up  to  within 
a  few  hours  of  each  babe's  arrival  and 
at  work  a  few  hours  after.  The 
resujt  of  this  heroic  life  was  that  the 
entire  six  were  imperfect,  one  poor 
girl,  the  eldest,  was  entirely  crippled, 
and  no  modern  hospital  gave  its 
useless  one  more  attention  than  bro- 
ther and  sister,  father  and  mother* 
lavished  on  this  cheerful  crouched 
bundle  of  humanity.    The  other  chil- 


dren were  all  malformed.  Usually 
the  backs  were  much  bent,  or  the 
poor  chests  were  hollow,  yet  they  all 
pursued  the  willing  dogfish  as  if  they 
were  in  the  pink  of  condition — so 
mayhaps  it  was  sympathy  that  to«k 
us  there  so  often. 

Early  each  morning  this  happy 
band  of  Kwakiutls  were  up  cackling 
like  mad.  They  have  an  odd  cack- 
ling language.  Then  the  old  shrivel- 
led man  and  the  three  boys  went  out 
with  their  rude  hooks  and  sea-lion 
sinew  lines  and  devil  fish  bait  and 
hauled  in  a  canoe  load  of  dogfish. 
These  were  brought  ashore,  and  the 
livers  swiftly  taken  out,  and  thrown 
into  the  numerous  coal  oil  tins  that 
simmered  over  the  fires  of  flotsam 
burning  among  the  rocks  near  the 
hut.  Oh!  the  odor  that  arose  to 
high  heaven  from  the  hut  and  the 
pots.  Yes!  let  me  be  truthful — and 
the  family  also.  Rancid  dogfish  oil 
has  a  bouquet  all  its  own,  once  smeiled 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  two 
girls  and  the  old  mother^  faithfully 
stirred  the  fire  and  the  pots  and  put 
away  the  rendered  oil  in  more  coal 
oil  tins.  Now,  as  the  canoe  was 
only  a  forty  foot  one,  I  should  say 
that  forty  of  the  tins  were  all  they 
could  possibly  transport  as  the  whole 
family  and  all  the  poor  bit  things 
they  possessed'  were  crowded  into  it 
each  time. 

We  helped  them*  load  in  three 
dozen  tins  of  good  clear  oil,  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  gallons. 
Then  the  little  square  sail  was  hoisted, 
the  mother  squatted  in  the  bow,  the 
old  man  steering  in  the  ste,rn,  the 
three  boys  on  one  side  were  to  paddle 
and  shift  across  as  needs  be.  They 
made  a  sort  of  throne  nest  for  the 
dear  little  cripple  in  the  centre  of 
the  craft.  In  addition,  it  held  a  tin 
of  water,  another  of  cooked  devil- 
fish, a  pile  of  raw  sea  urchins  and 
some  pilot  biscuits.  As  they  had 
sand  aboard  and  some  faggots  I  pre- 
sume they  could  heat  something  o» 
the  journey  if  they  wanted  too.  \Ve 
watched  the  long  loglike  craft  with 
its  mildewed  sail  rise  and  fall  over 
the  great  billows,  and  soon  lost 
them  in  the  distance. 

It  was  a  week  later  that  they  return- 
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ed.    Now  remember  it  had  taken  thin   hands   was   pleasant  to 

them  a  full  month  to  gather  those  They  made  a  regular  triumphant 

tins  of  oil,  I  found  out  they  were  procession  up  the  beach  with  this 

allowed  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon  wan  figure  as  the  centre  and  the 

in  trade  for  it  at  the  little  store  half  old   man   rubbing   his   hands  and 

a  hundred  miles  off,  and  they  showed  smiling   like   some   old  millionaire 

me  just  what  they  got  for  it — a  big  *  and  pointing  to  the   girl  and  her 

silk  scarf  for  the  oldest  girl,  and  some  possessions,  strutting  alongside.  We 

very  brightly  colored    china,    and  filled  our  note  books  with  many  an 

some  brighter  colored   print,  and  a  odd   fact  on   bird   and   beast  and 

bottle  of  cheap  perfumery  for  her,  and  animal;  and  we  left  the  lonely  island 

some  ribbon,  and  a  bag  of  flour  and  a  gladly  when  our  odoriferous  boat 

few  bits  of  groceries — not  a  very  large  returned,  but  the  lessons  we  had 

pile  in  that  great  long  canoe — but  learned  from  that  old  savage  and 

the  unadulterated  pride  of  the  old  his  family  were  not  entered  in  pencil 

withered  dad — as  he  lifted  the  girl  or  ink.    We  had  them  packed  away 

out  and  piled  present  after  present  safely  in  that  wonderful  storehouse 

into  her  lap,  while  all  the  others  called  memory,  and  in  a  classified 

smiled  and  clacked  as  she  bent  over  index  they-  were  referred  to  as  "ex- 

them,  clawing  them  with  her  poor  amples." 


Kemper  H.  Broadus 


IF  you  had  known  old  Bill  Linsey 
as  long  as  I  have,  you  would  have 
discovered  that  he  has  a  most 
remarkable  fund  of  hunting  yarns; 
some  of  them  once  had  a  vague  found- 
ation of  fact,  others  are  the  products 
of  his  imagination — but  all  are  works 
of  art.    If,  as  I  say,  you  do  not  know 


him,  you  swallow  them  all  like  the 
best  butter,  but  otherwise  numerous 
grains  of  salt  are  required. 

Billy  settled  himself  back  cpmfort- 
ably  in  his  chair,  his  feet  on  the  edge 
of  the  stove  and  his  pipe  going  nicely. 

"D'ye  remember,"  said  he,  "the  time 
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when  that  there  dook  an'  his  outfit 
of  servants  an'  aiders  an*  all  came 
out  here  for  three  weeks  huntin'  in 
the  Rockies.  OF  Eight-Squar',  the 
guides  used  ter  call  him,  after  a 
kind  of  contraption  that  he  brought 
along  to  kill  big  game  with.  By 
golly,  that  sure*  was  some  gun!  She 
weighed  maybe  'bout  eighteen  pound, 
an*  had  all  kinds  o'  fixin's  an'  dinguses 
on  it  to  tinker  with.  There  was  a 
spy-glass  on  top  to  sight  through; 
an'  the  shells  was  near  six  inches  long 
an'  an  inch  thick.    She  was  a  terrer. 

When  OF  Eight — I  mean  the  dook, 
an'  all  his  servants  gets  here,  he  asks 
me  to  sorter  take  a  look  at  his  outfit. 
He  sez  to  me  kinda  proud-like  jes' 
after  he's  hired  me,  "I  have  brought 
with  me  what  I  think  is  one  of  the 
most  compact  and  simple  equipments 
ever  used!  I  kinda  gasped,  but 
I  figured  out  what  he  meant,  an' 
then  he  says  kinda  lofty-like  that  I 
can  take  a  look  at  it.  It  was  a  son- 
'  of-a-gun,  all  right.  Why,  there  was 
foIdUF  chairs  an'  foldin'  beds  an' 
tables,  an  foldin'  stove,  an'  enough 
guns  to  make  him  president  ot 
Mexico.  There  must  have  been  six 
ton  of  truck  there — that  was  his 
"simple"  outfit.  I  sez  to  him  right 
there,  "Either  you  take  an'  dump 
about  four  ton  of  this  d  fool  busi- 
ness here  at  the  station,"  I  sez,  "or  I 
don't  guide  no  tenderfoot  on  no 
huntin'  trips."  "Come,  come,  my 
man,"  he  sez,  "these  things  are  quite 
necessary  for  comfort." 

"Necessary,"  I  yells,  "We  ain't 
a  walkin'  hotel!  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you're  goin'  to  take  all  that  parlor 
stuff  through  Broken  Rock  Pass?" 
'  It  took  some  argifyin',  all  right, 
but  he  finally  left  about  half  o'  the 
stuff  behind;  an'  all  the  furniture  but 
one  table  an'  a  chair.  It  was  the 
best  he  could  do. 

Well,  we  finally  got  started.  There 
was  the  dook  an'  me,  an'  a  cook  that 
I'd  got — Frenchy,  his  name  was 
— four  servants  o'  the  dook's,  his 
personal  secretary,  an'  one  of  the 
-  packers  that  Macintosh  had  out  with 
him  the  summer  before.  We  had  a 
string  o'  twenty  horses,  as  well  as 
the  ones  that  the  duke  an'  his  bunch 
rode,  an"  when  we  got  started  it 


looked  like  all  Alberta  comin'  back 
from  a  three-days'  drunk. 

One  of  the  hosses  got  ornery  about 
ten  miles  out  an'  bucked  off  the  dook's 
fancy  table  an'  then  rolled  on  it.  I 
guess  it  wasn't  meant  to  be  sat  on 
like  that  'cause  what  we  pulled  out 
from  under  the  hoss  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  steam-roller.  It  was 
plumb  successful  —  fer  toothpicks. 
Well,  we  reached  the  head  o'  the  pass 
that  evening  an'  started  to  pitch 
camp.  Sure  was  some  camp.  OF 
Eight-Squar's  servants  was  about 
as  useful  as  a  bunch  o'  steers,  an' 
after  they  had  monkeyed  'round  fer 
a  couple  o'  minutes,  I  told  'em  to 
uamoos  while  the  packer  an'  I  cussed 
those  patent  tents  o'  his  into  workin' 
order.  Sinlce  there  wasn't  no  table 
the  cook  spread  out  a  pack- 
cover,  dealt  out  the  grub — it  was 
sumpchuous  too — an'  hollers  'grub- 
pile.'  The  packer  an'  me  hustles 
over  an'  sets  down — the  servants  an' 
the  seceterry  figures  that  they  was 
meant  an'  comes  along  too.  When 
we  was  about  half-ways  done  eatin' 
the  dook  sings  out  that  we  can 
"bring  his  supper  to  him  at  once!" 

"Your  grub  ees  right  here,"  an- 
swers Frenchy,  "an'  by  gar,  you  come 
here  to  eat  heem."  This  sure  did  seem 
to  rub  the  dook  the  wrong  way,  but 
pretty  soon  his  belly  was  too  strong 
fer  him,  an'  he  turns  up  to  tuck  away 
his  flapjacks — they  was  real  cold  by 
that  time — lookin'  'bout  as  friendly 
as  the  business  end  of  a  hornet. 

The  dook  wanted  to  git  started 
bright  an'  early  next  morning,  so  'long 
about  six  o'clock  Frenchy  cuts  loose 
on  the  bottom  of  a  pan,  an'  in  about 
half-  an-  hour  Eight-Squar'  comes 
along  all  fixed  up  fit  to  kill.  He  had 
a  yaller  coat  fair  crawlin'  with  pock- 
ets, an'  pants  an'  hat  to  match.  His 
boots  was  wonders — nice,  pointed 
toes  like  he  was  goin'  fer  a  dance,  an' 
soles  that  was  thinner'n  a  sardine 
can.  I  had  a  hunch  right  then  that 
he  was  goin'  to  have  his  troubles,  but 
I  sez  to  myself,  "Jest  you  lay  low  an' 
say  nothin',  Billy,  'cause  the  dook's 
out  here  fer  sport,  an'  those  shoes  o' 
his  will  sure  give  him  some." 

So  the  dook  an'  me  started  out  ..fer 
a  place  a  few  miles  away  where  I'd 
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got  three  grizzlies  the  year  before. 
After  about  two  hours  goin'  them 
narrow  boots  o'  his  started  pesterin' 
him,  an'  pretty  soon  he  couldn't 
go  no  further.  So  I  sez  to  him, 
"Take  them  fool  things  off,  an'  I'll 
fix  you  up  proper,"  an'  pulls  a  pair 
o'  moosehide  moccasins  out  o'  my 
pocket  an'  tells  him  to  put  'em  on. 
After  that  we  went  along  a  piece 
further  an'  I  sees  some  b'ar  tracks  big 
enough  fer  him  to  be  the  grandpa  of 
all  grizzlies. 

We  followed  'em  along  fer  a  piece 
an'  then  I  sees  mister  b'ar  about  three 
hundred  yards  away  an'  amblin' 
along  easy-like.  The  dook  heaves 
up  that  cannon  o'  his  an'  squints 
through  the  spy-glass. 

"My  God!"  he  yells,  "he's  coming 
after  me" — fer  the  b'ar  must  have 
looked  about  as  big  as  a  mountain 
through  the  glass,  (I  'member  loo  kin' 
through  it  once  at  a  bug  an'  the  durn 
thing  looked  that  big  I  near  fainted.) 

Anyhow,  he  cuts  loose  with  his 
big  game  killer.  She  was  an  autom- 
atic, an'  by  the  time  he'd  emptied 
the  blame  thing  toward  where  he 
thought  the  b'ar  was,  he  was  layin' 
flat  on  his  back  purty  nigh  ten  feet 
from  where  he  started  shootin'.  He 
jumps  up  with  another  yell  an'  heads 


fer  the  biggest  tree  he  can  find  an' 
say,"  Billy  stopped  and  looked  at  m 
with  a  reminiscent  grin — "did  you 
ever  see  a  fat  dook  climbin'  a  tree 
like  all  hell  was  atter  him.  That's 
what  this  one  did.  I  was  laughin' 
so  hard  I  had  to  shoot  twice  to  git 
the  b'ar,  an'  jest  as  I  was  gittin' 
ready  to  skin  him,  a  poor  scairt  little 
dook  comes  up  to  watch  me. 

"D-d-did  I  get  him,"  he  sez. 
Now,  I  knew  what  I  was  paid  for 
so  I  lied  somethin'  noble. 

"Why  sure  you  did,"  I  sez,  "an'  it 
was  a  durn  good  shot,  too,"  an'  I 
pointed  to  where  my  bullet  had  in- 
terfered with  the  of  grizzly's  works. 

The  dook  was  mighty  quiet  on  the 
way  back  to  camp,  an'  when  we  got 
there  he  gave  orders  to  break  camp 
an'  head  fer  home.  I  guess  he  had 
bad  dreams  fer  quite  a  while  after- 
wards thinkin'  about  that  tumble 
b'ar  that  took  atter  him. 

Now  that's  the  true  story  of  how 
the  great  dook  what's  'is  name  got 
his  first  an'  last  b'ar.  Yes,  sir, 
gospel  truth.  Say,  durn  you,  what 
are  you  laughin'  at?" 


But  I  almost  believed  him,  just 
the  same. 


Mother  Earth 

H.  Mortimer  Batten 


THE  man  who  first  spoke  of  the 
Earth  as  the  Mother  of  all 
things  must,  I  think,  have  been 
well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  wood- 
land. To  most  wild  creatures  the 
Earth  is  Mother,  guardian  of  their 
blind  and  helpless  infancy,  but  among 
them  all  there  are  but  few  which 
really  belong  to  the  earth.  The  mole 
and  the  badger  may  be  taken  as 
examples.  The  mole  lives  under- 
ground, probably  not  more  than  his 
snout ,  thrust  up  with  unerring  aim  to 
snatch  a  scurrying  beetle  in  its  travel, 
protrudes  above  the  surface  for 
months  on  end,  and  if  he  finds  him- 
self above  ground  I  think  it  is  by 
accident  or  misfortune.    Probably  he 


is  sick.  Possibly  he  has  struck  a 
patch  of  dry,  unfruitful  digging,  and 
rather  than  tunnel  through  it,  he 
faces  the  perils  he  is  so  ill  equipped  to 
meet,  and  risks  an  overland  journey. 

Truly  the  mole  belongs  to  the  earth. 
His  eyes  are  merely  surviving  atoms 
of  a  bygone  age,  when  he  was  some- 
thing slightly  different  from  what  he 
is  to-day.  Once  upon  a  time  he 
needed  eyes,  but  his  present  mode 
of  existence  does  not  call  for  them. 
They  are  difficult  to  find,  even  when 
one  knows  just  where  they  are — j 
these  sightless  pin-points.  Possibly 
they  possess  nerves  of  some  sort, 
possibly  they  answer  a  useful  purpose, 
but  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  they 
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are  merely  significant  of  a  lost  sense. 
Practically  all  the  senses  and  nerves 
of  the  mole  are  concentrated  in  his 
snout.  A  blow  in  the  snout  kills 
him  instantly;  which  proves  that  this 
part  of  his  person  is  very  closely  and 
elaborately  connected  up  with  what 
little  he  possesses  in  the  way  of  a 
brain. 

The  chief  hunting  senses  of  most 
creatures  are  hearing,  sight,  and  smell. 
They  have  eyes,  ears  and  nose. 
The  mole  has  only  a  nose,  and  all  his 
senses  are  contained  therein.  When 
a  beetle  runs  on  the  surface  a  few 
inches  over  him  it  is  his  delicate  snout 
which  advises  him  of  the  fact,  and 
enables  him  to  locate  its  exact  where- 
abouts. His  hearing  organs,  like 
his  eyes,  are  very  inadequate  and 
moving  in  darkness  and  in  silence,  his 
sole  surviving  sense  is  the  sense  of 
touch  and  smell. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  to 
catch  a  live  mole,  and  place  him 
unharmed  in  a  bucket  half  filled 
with  earth.  Leave  him  there  till 
he  is  hungry,  then  approaching  the 
bucket  silently,  drop  a  live  beetle  into 
it.  The  beetle  will  scurry  round  a 
time  or  two,  finally  coming  to  rest 
under  a  pebble  or  some  other  imag- 
ined shelter.  Ere  he  has  been  there 
thirty  seconds,  and  while  we  stand 
by  silently  watching,  there  is  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  movement,  a 
pink  snout  appears,  quick  as  light, 
directly  under  the  beetle,  and  as 
instantly  disappears.  But  the  beetle 
is  gonel 

Truly  the  mole  belongs  to  the 
earth.  It  is  his  mother,  protector 
and  friend.  But  there  are  other 
creatures,  less  fortunate  than  he, 
which  seek  their  shelter  in  arms  less 
secure  than  those  of  Mother  Earth. 

We  come  next  to  the  badger.  It 
has  been  said  by  an  authority  that 
for  every  hour  a  badger  spends  on 
the  earth  surface,  he  spends  thirty 
underground.  Those  who  are  fam- 
iliar with  badgers  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  this  deduction. 
%  Personally — drawing  from  my  own 
and  other  peoples  observations  of 
badgers  in  the  British  Isles— I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  only  time 
they  travel  far  on  the  bosom  of 


Mother  Earth  is  when  sexual  attrac- 
tions lead  them  to;  explore  new  fields. 
A  solitary  male  badger,  for  instance, 
lives  a  nomadic  life,  digging  himself 
in  each  dawn,  and  perhaps  converting 
a  soft  patch  of  greensward  into  a 
veritable  warren  in  a  few  hours. 
These  warrens,  or  prospects,  mark 
the  course  of  his  heart-longing  wan- 
derings, and  the  keeper  into  whose 
reserve  he  has  wandered,  wakens 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
property  has  suddenly  become  alive 
with  badgers. 

I  regard  the  badger  as  one  of  the 
two  four-footed  creatures  to  whom 
the  earth  is  more  than  Mother.  It 
is  Mother,  home,  protector,  food 
giver. 

But  to  the  higher  order  of  four- 
legged,  fur-bearing  beasts,  the  Earth 
is  Mother  only — the  protector  of  their 
infancy.  The  more  developed  the 
brain  of  a  beast,  the  less  he  seeks  the 
Mother  Earth  as  a  sanctuary.  He 
uses  it  merely  as  a  hiding  place. 
And  those  which  have  sought  the 
earth  as  a  permanent  abode,  have 
done  so  by  evolution,  because  their 
brains  proved  insufficient  to  enable 
them  to  contend  with  the  perils  of 
a  free  and  open  life  in  the  sunshine. 

No  creature  takes  the  darkness 
by  preference.  Foxes,  wolves,  bears, 
hunt  at  night  time  because  sad 
experience  has  taught  them  that 
darkness  is  safest.  They  love  the 
sunshine  and  the  warmth,  just  as  we 
ourselves  love  them,  and  in  countries 
where  man  is  still  unrecognized  as 
the  despot  of  God's  earth,  the  foxes 
and  the  wolves  hunt  in  day  time 
far  more  than  in  regions  where  man 
and  his  firearms  are  known  and  recog- 
nized. Then,  as  man  prospers  and 
civilization  advances,  the  beasts  of 
the  thickets  become  more  and  more 
nocturnal  and  less  diurnal,  but  wheth- 
er ©r  not  man  comes  and  goes,  Earth 
remains  their  Mother — the  guardian 
of  their  helpless  infancy. 

Look  over  the  creatures  of  these 
northern  wilds — to  how  many  of 
them  is  Earth  the  Mother?  The 
wolf,  the  fox,  the  coyote,  and  most  of 
the  small  fur  bearers  breed  under- 
ground but  as  soon  as  the  young  can 
find  for  themselves  they  are  weaned 
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from  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  even 
as  they  are  weaned  from  the  bosom 
of  their  mortal  Mother.  If  they  seek 
the  earth  thereafter  it  is  either  to 
hide  their  little  ones  or  when  hard 
pressed  by  foes — then  Mother  Earth 
is  once  more  their  guardian,  ready 
to  hide  them  and  their  secrets  against 
their  bosom. 

Earth  is  truly  the  mother  of  the 
wild  kindred.  In  her  arms  they  are 
born.  When  hard  pressed  by  foes, 
their  last  resort  is  Mother  Earth,  and 
when  at  last,  that  strange  lassitude 
which  they  do  not  understand  falls 
upon  them,  Earth  is  their  last  shelter. 
Into  the  damp  silence  they  creep, 
unseen,  unthought  of,  and  the  guard- 
ian of  their  infancy  is  their  protector 
when  death  comes,  a  Mother  in  life, 
old  age,  and  sickness. 

Not  only  are  the  wild  creatures 
born  underground,  but  those  which 
die   naturally  seek  the  shelter  of 


Mother  Earth  when  the  end  is  near, 
for  with  sickness  comes  the  desir 
to  creep  away  and  hide. 

Mother  Earth!  Not  so  long  ago, 
as  time  goes,  man  himself  found  his 
infancy  in  her  arms.  Now  it  is 
only  when  his  friends  weight  his  lids 
with  gold  that  he  seeks  her  bosom, 
and  I,  dear  friend,  and  perhaps  you, 
have  seen  one  whom  the  world  had 
soiled,  laid  at  the  bosom  of  Mother 
Earth  and  covered  over.  And  as 
the  soft  soil  fell  on  him — or,  alas,  her! 
— we  have  turned  away  with  a  sign 
of  contentment,  the  sweet  smell  uof 
the  earth  in  our  nostrils,  feeling  that 
here,  at  any  rate,  was  peace. 

Mother  Earth!  To  the  wild  kin- 
dred of  our  shores  you  are  truly  a 
Mother,  the  protector  of  their  infancy, 
their  friend  in  hour  of  direct  need, 
their  guardian  when  the  final  shadows 
close. 


How  to  Build  a  Skiff 


The  following  is  a  description  of  an  easily 
constructed  12  ft.  skiff,  suitable  for  rowing 
and  paddling.  This  is  the  type  used  by 
many  duck,  hunters,  as  it  may  be  easily 
pushed  through  marshes.  It  is  constructed 
of  %  in.  dressed  pine,  or  cypress. 

The  sides  consist  of  planks  14  in.  wide, 
but  12  in.  planks  may  be  used,  the  length 
being  12  ft.  4  in.  Two  stem  pieces  are  con- 
structed, and  the  plank  ends  are  fastened 
to  them  with  screws.  Nail  a  crosspiece 
on  the  plank  edges  in  the  exact  centre,  so 
as  to  space  the  planks  34  in.  apart;  then 
turn  it  over  and  nail  another  crosspiece  in 
the  centre  of  the  planks  for  width,  and  make 
the  spacing  of  the  other  edges  40  in.  Plane 
the  lower  edges  so  that  in  placing  a  board 
across  them  the  surfaces  will  be  level.  The 
floor  boards  are  6  in.  wide  and  fastened  on 
crosswise,  being  careful  to  apply  plenty  of 
red  lead  between  all  joints  and  using  gal- 
vanized nails  2  in.  long. 

A  deck,  18  in.  long,  is  fastened  on  each 
end.    It  is  made  of  strips  fastened  to  a 


crosspiece.  The  seats,  or  thwarts,  consisting 
of  10  in.  boards,  are  placed  on  short  strips 
fastened  to  the  side  planks  about  5  in.  from 
the  bottom.  The  oarlocks  are  held  in  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood,  having  a  piece 
of  gas  pipe  in  them  for  a  bushing,  the  whole 
being  fastened  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  side 
planks  with  screws.  The  location  of  these 
must  be  determined  by  the  builder. 

Some  calking  may  be  required  between  the 
bottom,  or  floor,  boards,  if  they  are  not  nailed 
tightly  against  one  another.  The  calking 
material  may  be  loosely  woven  cotton  cord, 
which  is  well  forced  into  the  seams.  The 
first  coat  of  paint  should  be  of  red  lead  mixed 
with  raw  linseed  oil,  and  when  dry  any  color 
may  be  applied  for  the  second  coat. 

While  for  use  in  shallow  water  these  boats 
are  not  built  with  a  keel,  one  can  be  attached 
to  prevent  the  boat  from  "sliding  off"  in  a 
side  wind  or  when  turning  around.  When 
one  is  attached,  it  should  be  %  in.  thick 
3  in.  wide,  and  about  8  ft.  long. 


A.  E.  Jay 


SEVERAL  years  ago,  I  was  storm-  I  was  introduced  to  the  stranger, 
bound  in  a  combination  hotel,  whose  name  was  Peter  Bruley,  as  a 
and  outfitting  store  just  on  the  friend  of  Cook's.  Peter  Bruley,  who 
edge  of  civilization.  It  was  what  you  was  French,  was  probably  five  feet 
would  call  a  tough  town.  eleven,  and  rather  slender  of  build, 
Here  the  lumberjacks  outfitted  for  but  notwithshanding  his  age,  was 
the  winter,  buying  clothing  and  with  erect,  and  alert.  Although  some- 
what was  left,  booze,  or  celebrating  what  unkempt  in  appearance,  he 
the  last  chance  for  a  big  carousal  bore  evidence  of  having  been  a  "real 
before  going  to  camp  for  the  long  man"  in  his  day. 
hard  winter's  work.  I  purchased  a  couple  of  drinks,  and 
Fights  were  frequent  and  full  of  was  wondering  why  the  cordiality  on 
vigor.  The  law  was  of  a  very  lenient  the  part  of  Cook,  when  Pete's  atten-  ; 
nature.  Cook,  the  proprietor  of  the  tion  was  attracted  to  a  new  arrival 
hotel,  stood  behind  the  Jacks,  and  in  the  hotel  office,  and  Cook  whispered: 
ruled  the  law.  The  town  marshall  "You've  nearly  drove  me  bugs  for 
was  his  bosom  friend,  and  one  of  his  stories,  Ask  Pete  how  he  got  them 
best  customers.  claw-marks  on    his  arm.  Maybe 

I  had  worried  Cook  for  two  days  he'll  tell  you,  and  maybe  he  won't." 
for  some  thrilling  stories  of  the  I  warmed  up  to  Pete,  and  when  he 
wild  and  woolly  country,  populated  reached  for  his  drink  caught  a 
with  wild  men,  and  wilder  women,  glimpse  of  several  long  white  scars 
but  so  far  without  obtaining  very  running  lengthwise  down  his  arm,  and 
gratifying  results.  over  the  back  of  his  right  hand.  I 
One  evening  just  after  supper,  a  purchased  some  cigars,  and  we  re- 
man of  perhaps  sixty  or  sixty-five  paired  to  the  office,  and  sat  down.  " 
years,  walked  into  the  hotel  office,  Our  conversation  was  unimportant 
and  nodded  to  Cook.  Both  men  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  his  cigar 
passed  into  the  bar,  and  catching  burned  out,  and  reaching  over  to 
Cook's  eye  through  the  door  he  sig-  scratch  a  match  on  the  stove  the 
nailed  me  to  come  in.  injured  arm  once  more  came  into  full 
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view.  Now  was  my  time  to  strike. 
Displaying  surprise  I  asked  him  what 
had  happened  to  his  arm,  asking  if  it 
had  been  clawed  by  a  bear.  He  was 
wise  in  a  minute,  and  turning  in  his 
chair,  he  called  to  Cook: 

"Say,  Cookie,  if  I  spin  this  yam 
again  it  will  cost  you  a  quart". 

Cook  replied  to  go  ahead  if  the 
stranger  could  stand  it  he  could. 
After  this  Peter  Bruley  sat  and 
smoked  for  several  moments,  then 
hitching  around  in  his  chair  he  began 
his  story.  I  will  repeat  it  as  nearly 
.as  I  can. 

'\No  that  warn't  no  bear.  That 
-was  one  of  them  dam  pisen  links 
(lynx).  I  used  to  say  them  things 
were  not  so  bad  as  they  was  painted. 
I  didn't  believe  they  ever  bothered 
anybody  what  left  them  alone,  but  I 
changed  my  mind  twenty-two  years 
ago  this  fall.  That's  when  I  got 
them  scratches. 

"Jim  Wagner  and  me  was  cutting 
timber,  sawlogs,  and  railroad  ties 
twelve  miles  back  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Montreal.  We  had 
been  pardners  for  three  years,  and 
there  was  never  a  better,  nor  a 
squarer  man  than  Jim.  He  was 
sober,  hardworkin'  and  honest  as  the 
day  is  long.    He  warn't  never  lookin' 
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for  no  trouble,  and  I  never  heard  of 
him  finding  any  but  oncest.  That 
was  the  only  time  I  ever  see  Jim  riled 
up.  It  was  the  year  he  went  down 
to  Ontario  and  got  married.  He 
fetched  his  Wife  back  with  him  and 
I  had  the  shack  tidied  up  a  bit,  and 
came  out  to  meet  them.  Cook  here 
was  keeping  the  old  place  across  the 
street  in  them  days  and  it  warn't 
no  Sunday  School  joint.  His  half 
breed  wife,  (she's  dead  now)  ran  the 
eatin'  house  and  Cook  the  bar.  Jim 
brought  his  wife  and  passed  through 
the  bar  with  her  to  the  eatin'  room. 
A  young  feller  half  full  of  hooch 
chirruped  up:  "Some  Calico  Cook, 
is  she  going  to  stay  long?" 

I  reached  for  him  but  Jim  got  to 
him  first.  He  snapped  out:  "Yes, 
d__ —  y0ll>  kut  you're  not,"  saying 
which  he  grabbed  the  feller  by  the 
collar,  and  seat  of  the  pants,  swung 
him  clear  off  his  feet,  and  shot  him 
through  the  door  like  he  was  a  bag 
of  straw.  He  landed  in  the  mud,  a 
wiser  youth.  Jim  looked  at  me 
kind-a  sheepish,  and  asked  me  what 
he  ought  to  do  to  him  I  told  him 
nothing,  he  had  done  enuff  I  thought. 
Weil  we  got  a  pony,  and  started  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night  on  that  twelve 
mile  trip.  Jim  would  not  hear  of 
his  wife  staying  in  that  hotel  that 
night,  and  I  didn't  blame  him  none. 

"Jim  Wagner  may  have  been  all 
right  as  a  man  but  when  it  came  to  real 
goodness,  that  woman  of  his  made  him 
look  like  a  blamed  heathen.  She 
was  one  of  them  women  who  fit 
themselves  into  the  places  they  under- 
take to  fill.  She  married  Jim,  and 
came  to  this  hcle  in  the  woods  and  we 
never  heard  one  word  of  complaint. 
She  made  for  me  and  Jim  what  we 
hadn't  had  for  years,  a  home.  When 
we  went  out  to  work  we  felt  all 
shined  up.  Our  clothes  were  clean, 
and  there  were  buttons  on  all  of 
them.  She  made  dishes  of  feed  out 
of  ncthin'  warmed  over  twicest. 

Well,  things  went  on  fine  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  then  one  night  Jim 
told  me  his  wife  warn't  feelin'  very 
'pert.  I'd  been  noticin'  things,  and 
knew  about  what  we  was  up  against. 
I  went  eight  miles  to  get  an  old  breed 
woman,  who  stayed  with  us  for  two 
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weeks.  Then  one  night  she  was  took 
real  bad.  and  as  an  old  batch  like  me 
ain't  very  good  company  insich'  a 
time,  I  tcid  Jim  I  would  bunk  in 
the  old  bunkhouse  Jim  and  me  had 
built  first.  Some  nights  before  this 
we  had  heard  some  animal  screeching 
in  the  woods.  It  made  Jim's  wife 
tarnelly  nervous,  and  skeerish.  Jim 
'lowed  it  was  nothin'  but  a  screech 
owl,  but  he  told  me  it  was  one  of  two 
things,  a  painter,  (panther)  or  link, 
and  he  thought  it  was  a  link  as  he  had 
heard  them  in  the  Canadian  woods, 
some  years  before.  We  had  heard  it 
two  or  three  nights,  but  this  warn' I 
nothing  to  worry  us.  We  was  sure 
there  warn't  no  painters  around,  but 
the  Injuns  had  said  there  was  links 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Montreal. 

I  was  bedded  down  in  the  old  bunk- 
house,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep, 
it  must  have  been  about  'leven 
o'clock  when  Jim  raps  on  the  door. 
He  was  skeered  almost  to  death. 
The  wife  was  sufferin'  terrible,  and 
the  breed  woman  said  we  had  better 
get  the  doctor. 

I  was  up  and  in  my  clothes  quick- 
er'n  I  ever  done  it  afore,  Jim's  wife  — 
God,  if  it  had  been  my  own  mother 
it  wouldn't  have  been  worse.  Jim's 
wife,  she  hed  been  the  only  woman 
I  had  know'd  for  twenty  years  that 
was  worth  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

I  went  to  the  cabin  with  Jim.  The 
sounds  I  heard  made  me  feel  different 
than  enything  else  I  hed  ever  heard 
before.  I  told  Jim  to  get  my  rifle, 
and  I  would  hike  it.  Jim  brought  out 
the  gun,  and  I  was  ready  to  go  when 
I  told  him  I  wisht  he  would  git  my 
revolver  too.  He  said,  "You  won't 
need  that,  will  you  Pete?"  but  he 
fetched  it  out,  to  me.  It  was  a  long 
barrel  .38  Colt  with  a  holster.  I 
buckled  it  on,  and  struck  off  down  the 
trail  on  the  trot.  I  was  a  good  roader 
in  them  days,  son,  and  for  the  first 
three  miles  I  ran  hard.  Then  the 
moon  went  under  some  clouds,  it  was 
low  anyway,  and  it  was  so  dark  I  had 
to  pick  my  way.  I  walked  as  fast 
as  I  could,  and  not  lose  the  trail,  and 
had  come  to  the  big  ravine  that's  about 
seven  miles  from  here,  when  I  jist 
felt  it  in  my  bones  I  was  bein'  follered. 
I  heerd  nothing  and  seen  nothing,  but 


I  was  sure.  I  stopped  and  listened, 
and  looked  all  around,  but  it  was  so 
dark  I  could  not  see  twenty  feet. 
Then  I  started  on  but  I  couldn't  get 
it  out  of  my  mind  that  I  was  follered. 
The  rifle  was  slung  at  my  back,  and 
I  unslung  it  and  cocked  it  ready  for 
use.  I  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  when  I  turned  quick,  and  there 
in  the  trail  not  thirty  feet  behind  me 
was  two  bits  of  light.  I  threw  the 
rifle  to  my  shoulder  and  pulled.  The 
lights  was  gone,  I  must  have  shot 
low,  as  at  the  flash  I  saw  something 
bounce  into  the  air,  and  heard  a  growl 
or  snarl.  Then  the  lights  were  green- 
ish, and  coming  straight  for  me.  I 
shot  agin,  and  missed.  If  I  could 
even  have  seen  the  barrel  of  the  gun 
I  would  have  stood  a  chance.  But 
it  was  so  dark  I  could  only  see  those 
devilish  lights.  I  didn't  have  no 
time  to  shoot  agin.  Those  lights 
raised  up  in  a  spring  for  my  throat. 
You  talk  about  presence  of  mind, 
stranger,  there  ain't  no  such  thing. 
You  just  do  the  first  thing  your 
instinck  tells  you  to  do.  But  you 
sure  do  think  a  whole  lot.  Would  1 
be  killed,  and  Jim's  wife  not  have  no 
doctor?  I  did  what  I  did  without 
thinking,  I  smashed  tjie  rifle  sidewise 
plumb  into  those  yellowish  green 
lights,    They  was  a  snap  as  his  teeth 
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bit  the  steel  framework  of  the  rifle. 
I  could  feel  one  of  my  fingers  sting, 
and  I  heard  a  ripping  of  cloth,  and 
knew  he  had  reached  me,  with  his 
hind  feet.  I  soon  felt  the  hot  blood 
running  down  my  right  leg.  When 
the  rifle  struck,  or  he  hit  the  rifle  the 
shock  almost  jolted  me  off  my  feet, 
but  my  back  struck  a  small  tree,  and 
I  braced  myself  for  what  might  come. 
The  devil  had  fallen  back,  and  was 
dazed  as  I  thought,  but  he  only 
jumped  away  about  ten  feet,  and 
then  came  back  again.  This  time  I 
was  more  ready,  and  I  smashed  the 
rifle  into  him  with  all  my  might,  and 
he  went  back  to  the  ground  with  a 
thud.  lie  came  back  with  a  snarl, 
and  sprang  agin.  This  time  I  got 
in  a  good  lick,  and  while  he  gathered 
for  the  next  spring  I  pulled  my  revol- 
ver. When  he  came  I  jammed  him 
with  the  gun,  and  pushed  the  revolver 
ahead  and  that  was  when  he  got  my 
arm  with  his  claws.  I  pushed  too 
low,  and  he  raked  me  withjiis  hind 
foot,  but  I  hung  onto  the  revolver, 
and  waited  for  him  to  come  again. 
He  was  right  after  me,  and  I  was 
more  careful  in  pushing  the  revolver 
ahead,  I  could  feel  his  hot  foul  breath 
when  he  leaped",  and  when  his  jaws 
closed  on  the  rifle  stock  I  pushed  the 
little  gun  around  till  I  could  feel  the 
muzzle  touch  him  and  then  pulled. 
There  was  a  muffled  shot,  and  a 
hellish  snarl.  He  struck  the  ground 
and  was  at  me  agin  in  an  instant. 
I  warded  off  the  beast  and  sent 
another  shot  into  him  from  the 
revolver.  After  this  he  sank  down  to 
the  ground  snarling  and  biting  him- 
self for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  lay 
still.  I  was  bleeding  badly  from  my 
wounds  and  was  so  weak  and  dizzy  I 
thoughtFksure  I  was  going  to  keeHover. 
Then  i' thought  of  Jim's  wife.£2She 


must  have  a  doctor,  so  I  kind  of  got  a 
grip  on  myself.  I  holstered  my 
revolver,  threw  a  shell  into  the  rifle, 
and  started  on  my  way.  Well,  stran- 
ger, I  am  not  just  clear  as  to  what 
happened  after  that.  Cook  these 
says  I  staggered  into  his  place  about 
two  o'clock,  with  just  enuff  sense 
to  tell  them  to  send  Doc.  Phillips  to 
Jim's  place,  to  get  Indian  Joe  to 
guide  him.  The  next  I  knew  I  came 
to  life  in  the  back  room  of  Cook's 
saloon,  and  his  breed  wife,  and  an 
Indian  herb  doctor  were  dressing  my 
wounds.  These  on  my  hand  were 
about  the  same  as  the  ones  above  my 
right  knee.  It  was  four  weeks  before 
I  was  able  to  travel  from  the  fever 
I  got  from  these  cuts.  When  I  got 
back  to  Jim's  the  baby  was  quite  a 
shaver.  Mrs.  Jim  made  a  lot  of  fuss 
over  me,  but  I  told  her  'twant  nothing 
but  what  Jim  would  have  done.  Jim 
said: 

"Pete,  you  ole  son-of-a-gun,  I  wish 
it  was  a  boy  so  it  could  have  been 
named  Pete." 

But  it  warn't.  It  was  a  gal.  She 
teaches  school  now  over  in  the 
settlement  and  has  the  skin  of  that 
pesky  critter  on  her  bedroom  floor 
and  she  calls  me  Uncle  Peter. 

Poor  Jim,  he  heard  the  rumpus 
that  night,  said  he  knew  I  wasn't 
doin'  no  target  shootin'  at  that  hour, 
and  wanted  to  come  to  me,  but  it  was 
a  case  of  love  and  duty  and  love  won. 

When  Doc.  Phillips  and  Indian 
Joe  found  the  cat  next  morning 
coming  back  from  Jim's,  the  Indian 
turned  it  over  with  his  foot,  and  said: 

"Pete,  him  dam  lucky,  no  get 
killed." 

"Well,  son,  that's  all  there  is  to,  it. 
I  don't  want  no  more  such  tussels,  but 
if  Jim's  wife  was  sick  I'd  do  it  all  over 
agin  tonight." 


TOE  Gurvelle,  better  known  as 
"Frenchie,"  was  a  little,  old 
J  Ontario  Frenchman — a  farmer 
by  vocation,  and  at  times,  when  the 
coureur-de-bois  blood  of  his  ancestors 
asserted  itself,  he  was  a  hunter  of  no 
mean  merit. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  marksman, 
rather  than  hunter,  as  the  quarry 
of  the  hunter  in  Old  Ontario  is  not 
at  all  plentiful,  but  as  a  marksman 
Joe  could  score  as  many  bull's-eyes 
and  inners  as  the  best  of  them,  and 
often  more.  He  was  the  local  cham- 
pion at  trap-shooting;  always  bagged 
the  most  birds  at  the  live  pigeon 
shoots,  and  when  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  the  local  sports  left  for  the 
North  and  the  haunts  of  the  moose, 
Joe's  party  were  sure  to  return  with 
their  legal  allowance"  of  game. 

One  instance  of  his  marksmanship 
furnishes  the  sequel  to  an  interesting 
midnight  adventure  of  his.  The 
story  as  it  runs  arises  from  a  moon- 
light rabbit  hunt.  To  Joe,  a  shot  in 
the  half  light  of  the  moon  was  worth 
more  than  a  half  dozen  in  the  day- 
-time. The  novelty  of  it  appealed  to 
him,  and  moreover,  on  these  occa- 
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sions  he  hunted  alone,  not  even 
accompanied  by  his  favorite  pup, 
Snippers. 

Moonlight  rabbit  hunting  is  a 
favorite  sport  with  many.  In  the 
severe  weather,  the  ground  covered 
with  snow  and  ice,  the  rabbits  take 
to  cornfields  where  the  corn  is  left 
out  in  shocks.  Possibly  they  burrow 
in  the  shocks  for  shelter,  but  more 
likely  it  is  for  food.  Anyway,  select- 
ing a  night  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  moonlight,  one  has  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  bagging  one  of  these  small 
fellows  as  they  take  their  nocturnal 
rambles. 

It  was  with  this  intention  that  Joe 
started  out  one  below  zero  and  moon- 
light night.  The  moon  was  just 
right,  and  but  a  slight  breeze  was 
blowing  from  the  northwest.  The 
place  he  had  in  view  was  a  somewhat 
distant  and  secluded  place,  so  start- 
ing out  across  fields  he  came  to  the 
railroad  and  continued  down  it  till 
he  reached  his  goal.  It  was  a  big 
twelve  acre  field  dotted  with  corn 
shocks. 

Going  in  at  one  side  he  began 
crossing  the  field.    Like  all  back 
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farm  fields,  the  drainage  was  poor 
and  the  fall  rains  and  the  early 
winter  thaws  had  left  stretches  of 
water  in  the  furrows  and  low  places, 
which  were  now  frozen  solid.  He 
was  getting  well  into  the  field,  when 
intent  on  looking  out  for  Mr.  Rabbit 
he  neglected  his  footsteps,  and  as  a 
result  he  slipped  on  a  patch  of  ice. 
Burdened  with  the  rifle  he  failed  to 
save  himself,  and  fell  awkwardly, 
landing  on  the  pointed  edge  of  a  fur- 
row that  was  frozen  hard  as  r6ck. 

The  quick  surprise  of  the  fall  soon 
gave  place  to  an  intense  pain  below 
his  left  hip,  where  his  leg  had  come 
in  contact  with  the  sharp  ridge  of  the 
furrow.  He  made  a  movement  to 
get  up,  but  the  wrench  it  gave  him 
nearly  took  his  breath  away.  His 
leg  was  broken.  With  the  realiza- 
tion came  a  tremor  of  fear.  What 
could  he  do  now!  It  was  easily 
four  or  five  below,  and  to  remain 
inactive  for  long  only  meant  one 
thing   It  was   near  mid- 

night, and  that  anyone  would  pass 
this  secluded  spot  was  highly  im- 
probable; and  to  shout  was  an 
equally  futile  hope. 

Half  crazed,  he  reached  out  to 
crawl  toward  the  railroad,  but  the 
effort  only  made  the  pain  in  his  leg 
unbearable.  He  was  utterly  helpless! 
He  tried  to  ease  his  injured  leg,  and 
gritted  his  teeth  from  the  pain  it 
caused.  He  censured  himself  for 
coming  on  the  trip  alone.  Paul 
Brebouf  would  have  accompanied 
him  if  he  had  only  mentioned  it. 
But  he  had  not,  and  here  he  was 
alone  face  to  face  with  the  prospect 
of  freezing  to  death.  The  little 
fellow  was  frightened,  and  rightly 
so.  The  hopelessness  of  his  position 
added  terror  to  his  fright,  and  he  sat 
dejectedly  bemoaning  his  fate.  But 
what  could  he  do?  Slowly  he  became 
calmer  and  realized  that  in  spite 
of  his  heavy  sheepskin  coat  and 
coarse  woolen  jersey,  he  was  shivering 
from  the  cold.  He  swung  his  arms  in 
lumberman  fashion,  describing  semi- 
circles as  he  threshed  both  hafigds 
against  his  shoulders  in  an  endeavor 
to  speed  his  tardy  circulation,  but 
the  motion  aggravated  his  leg  and  he 
had  to  give  it  up. 
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He  sat  there  thinking,  his  thought: 
running  back  over  the  thirty  od< 
years  of  his  life — bachelor  ye; 
for  he  had  never  married.  Som< 
say  he  thought  too  much  of  his  rifle 
to  have  affection  in  his  heart  for  a 
wife.  He  lived  with  his  father  and 
mother  in  the  old  home,  and  was 
their  mainstay  in  their  declining 
years — his  brothers  and  sisters  long 
since  married  and  responsible  to 
numerous  progeny. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it, 
he  paraded  the  fondest  memory 
of  his  life's  history  before  his  mind's 
eye,  till  exhausting  the  store  his 
thoughts  digressed  to  old  Jim  Kelly. 
Kelly  had  been  thrown  from  the  rail- 
road by  a  passing  train  one  night 
the  winter  before.  He  had  been 
drinking,  and  was  on  his  way  home 
when  the  train  overtook  him.  The 
next  morning  his  frozen  body  was 
found  beside  the  railroad.  His  legs 
were  broken,  but  the  coroner  claimed 
that  death  was  directly  due  to  freez- 
ing. 

As  Joe  sat  there  getting  colder 
and  colder  he  pictured  Kelly  lying 
helpless  slowy  freezing  to  death. 
He  thought  of  the  horror  of  it;  the 
steadily  creeping  chill;  the  sting  of 
the  frost,  and  the  ache  of  the  extreme 
pain.  How  the  old  man  must  have 
suffered — utterly  helpless  and  alone — 
lying  there  with  both  limbs  broken, 
and  unable  to  make  a  move  for  his 
relief,  doomed  to  lie  and  fight  the 
sting  of  the  frost,  until  his  freezing 
body  and  benumbed  senses  should 
give  him  that  feeling  of  warmth  and 
comfort — a  feeling  which  foreshad- 
ows that  lethargy  from  which  the 
freezing  person  never  rouses. 

Then  he  placed  himself  in  the  same 
position  as  Kelly,  and  Kelly  had  met 
his  fate  less  than  a  half-mile  from 
where  he,  himself,  would  die.  The 
circumstances  haunted  him.  He 
worried  his  brain  into  a  blank,  and 
sat  aimlessly  gazing  at  a  switch  light 
on  the  nearby  track. 

As  he  watcked  the  steady  glare  of 
the  light  his  thoughts  turned  to  Pat 
Casey,  the  big  Irishman  who  tended 
thediantond  watch  tower  and  looked 
after  the  railroad  lights.  If  he  could 
get  Casey,  he  might  yet  be  saved. 


But  Casey  was  in  the  tower  at  the 
far  end  of  the  half  mile  switch,  and 
he  would  be  shut  in  by  his  warm 
little  stove  with  his  clay  pipe  and  its 
load  of  Canada  twist.  To  shout 
loud  enough  for  him  to  hear,  even  if 
he  had  been  in  the  open,  was  out  of 
the  question — the  wind  was  in  the 
wrong  direction.  There  was  no  hope 
from  Casey. 

All  at  once  Joe  thought  of  the 
one  o'clock  express,  and  that  Casey 
always  looked  out  to  see  if  the  lights 
were  O.K.  before  her  arrival.  It  was 
then  possibly  about  time  for  him  tc 
make  sure. 

Joe  had  an  idea. 

He  was  about  seventy  yards  from 
the  switch  light,  its  round  bull's-eye 
lens  straight  before  him.  He  would 
break  the  lamp.  Painfully  he  raised 
the  rifle  in  his  aching  arms,  placed 
his  freezing  finger  on  the  trigger 
and  with  a  long  careful  aim,  he  fired. 
A  sharp  report  and  the  bullet  was  in 
its  way.  Joe  looked,  but  still  the 
light  burned  red  and  maddeningly. 
He  had  missed.  He  tried  again; 
there  was  the  report  of  the  rifle,  then 
the  click  of  metal  against  metal, 
the  red  light  became  white,-  flickered 
in  the  breeze  and  died  out. 

Now  would  Casey  see  that  the  light 
was  out? 

A  wait  that  seemed  ages,  but  no 
sign  of  Casey.  The  tingling  cold 
that  had  been  torturing  the  little 
Frenchman  had  turned  to  a  sensation 
of  warmth.  It  had  come!  He  was 
beginning  to  freeze.  In  a  little  while 
he  would  become  drowsy  and  succumb 
to  that  sleep  which  was  irresistible. 
The  chill  of  terror  now  gripped  his 
heart.  He  roused  himself;  stretched 
out  his  arms  and  shook  them  in 
frenzied  appeal  as  he  crossed  himself 
and  prayed  for  help.  Oh!  that  Casey 
would  come  to  his  aid! 

At  12:30  Casey  got  up  from  his 
seat  by  the  fire  and  took  a  glance 
at  the  lights. 

"The  divil!  Thai  blooming  light's 
g*ne  out,  and  a  blithering  cold  night 
like  this,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  knocked 
tke  ashes  from  his  pipe. 

He  turned  and  looked  down  the 
opposite  stretch  of  the  track  toward 
the  nearby  town  of  Charleston.  A 
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timber  in  the  tower  gave  out  a  report 
like  a  pistol  as  it  strained  under 
the  prying  force  of  the  severe  frost. 
Casey  turned  to  the  stove  with  a 
shiver,  the  light  could  go  hang  for 
all  of  him. 

As  he  stood  warming  his  hands  at 
the  fire,  he  began  thinking:  "What 
if  some  of  them  high  mucky-mucks 
of  the  railroad  staff  were  on  the  train 
and  should  see  that  the  light  was  out! 
There  would  be  trouble  for  him  in 
that  event."  He  considered  the  pos- 
sibility a  minute,  then  buttoning 
up  his  coat  and  pulling  his  cap  down 
over  his  ears,  he  picked  up  his  lantern 
and  opened  the  door. 

Joe  looked  up  from  his  prayer  to 
see  a  light  jerk,  jerk,  foot  by  foot 
as  someone  made  his  way  down 
the  tower  ladder.  Casey  was  coming. 
Tears  filled  the  little  fellow's  eyes — 
he  would  be  saved. 

Casey  started  up  the  railroad  at  an 
easy  run,  and  ten  minutes  later  he 
stood  still  in  his  tracks  at  Joe's 
shout  of:    "Help!    Pat,  help!" 

"Holy  Mary!"  said  Casey,  "what 
the  divil  is  that?" 

"It's  me — Frenchie,  I'm  hurt — 
come  and  help  me." 

Casey  left  the  track  and  crossed 
the  field  to  Joe.  "An'  'tis  you!" 
he  exclaimed  as  he  lifted  the  little 
fellow  in  his  big  strong  arms,  ten- 
derly, like  a  mother  an  infant. 
"Troth  an'  you'd  be  frozen  stifTer'n 
a  mackerel  be  mornin',  if  that  crazy 
light  had'nt  gone  out." 

Twenty  minutes  later  Joe  was 
safe  in  section  man  Moran's  warm 
kitchen,  and  the  doctor  on  the  way 
from  Charleston.  Casey  afterwards 
never  remembered  the  trip,  but  he 
marvelled  at  the  fortitude  Frenchie 
displayed,  as  he  lay  without  murmur 
in  his  arms  and  bore  the  pain  of  his 
injured  hip,  that  in  spite  of  all  Casey's 
care,  must  at  times  have  been  pain- 
fully jarred  in  the  journey  down  the 
uneven  path  of  the  railway  road  bed. 

Weeks  later  Joe  wai  out  again 
none  the  worse  for  his  experience, 
except  for  a  slight  limp  in  his  teft 
leg,  and  a  few  tender  spots  where 
the  frost  had  succeeded  in  doing  its 
work. 
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The  Mallard  duck  is  one  of  the  finest;  this  duck  is  a  favorite  everywhere.  What  gunner 
or  sportsman  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  had  his  pulses  quicken  at  the  sight  of  a  couple  of 
fine  old  "green-heads"  coming  to  the  decoys? 

With  a  range  of  both  hemispheres,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the  game  fowl.  In 
North  America  we  have  it  from  Alaska  to  Lower  California  and  through  the  Eastern  Provinces 
and  Middle  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

A  good  description  of  the  mallard  drake,  a  greenish  yellow  bill,  dark  green  head  shading 
to  purple,  pure  white  ring  around  the  neck,  speculum,  purplish  green  with  white  edge,  breast 
dark  red  or  rather  reddish  brown,  shading  to  purple  and  over  the  tail  a  characteristic  curly 
type  of  black  feathers,  feet  an  orange  red.  No  other  duck  can  be  mistaken  for  the  drake  mallard 
when  in  full  plumage. 

The  female  is  a  sober  colored  fowl,  head  and  neck  pale  tawny  brown  inclined  to  be  of  a  buff 
color.  The  color  darkens  on  the  crown  of  the  head  as  well  as  forming  a  line  on  either  side  of  the 
head  with  the  eye  in  the  centre  of  this  dark  streak.  The  feet  as  a  rule  are  not  so  bright  as 
the  drake's,  and  the  bill  is  blotched  or  marked  into  a  dusky  tone,  mixed  with  more  or  less  orange, 
particularly  at  the  base  along  the  margins  and  at  the  extremity.  The  female  mallard  might  be 
mistaken — and  has  been  by  the  author  when  shooting — for  female  black  duck,  but  it  is  never 
so  large,  nor  is  the  plumage  so  dark,  and  the  speculum  on  the  wing  of  the  mallard  is  jramed  in 
black,  which  is  ''not  the  case  with  the  black  duck,  which  difference  distinguishes  the  two  at  a 
glance. 


IT'S  pretty  near  a  safe  bet  to  wager 
your  money  that  every  reader  of 
"Rod  and  Gun"  who  has  followed 
duck  shooting  has  at  some  time- or 
other  "mixed  it"  with  "Old  Green- 
head's"  family. 

It  was  a  rainy  day  on  Vancouver 
Island.  Ever  hear  of  it  raining  out  in 
that  country?  There's  no  better 
country  on  the  map  but  it  sure  does 
rain  at  times. 

The  two  fellows  from  the  little 
town  of  Nanaimo  were  out  prowling 
'round  looking  for  a  duck  or  two  to 
replenish  their  larder.  One  fellow 
had  a  gun,  the  other  went  along  as  a 
spectator.  "Must  have  been  anxi- 
ous to  go  gunning,"  did  you  say, 
"to  go  out  in  the  rain  just  to  look 
on?"  Well,  you  see  out  in  that 
country  they  don't  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  rain,  they  just  let  it  rain, 
and  the  weather  has  got  so  used  to 
having  its  own  way  that  it  rains 
quite  a  good  part  of  the  time. 

Well,  as  before  mentioned  these 
two  were  out  after  ducks.  There 
was  a  small  bay  with  a  bit  of  a  fresh 


water  stream  running  into  it  and  at  the 
entrance  to  this  bay  was  a  goodly- 
sized  ledge.  '  Now  the  fellow  that  had 
been  carrying  the  gun  all  morning 
thought  it  about  time  to  eat,  and 
turned  the  gun  over  to  his  companion 
and  advised  him  to  get  out  on  the 
ledge,  as  ducks  were  bound  to 
come  in  over  the  ledge  to  go  to  the 
little  stream  for  fresh  water.  His 
partner  took  the  gun  and  as  directed 
went  out  and  concealed  himself  am- 
ong some  big  boulders  on  the  top 
of  the  ledge,  while  the  hungry  one 
sat  back  a  short  distance  in  the  woods 
at  the  edge  of  the  bay  and  started 
in  on  the  "grub."  From  where  he 
sat  eating  he  had  a  good  view  of  the 
entire  bay. 

It  was  November  and  there  was  a 
regular  November  rain  coming  down. 
It  was  cold,  raw  and  nasty,  and  the 
fellow  out  on  the  bar  had  but  recently 
arrived  from  sunny  California  where 
his  hunting  had  been  chiefly  cotton- 
tails, quail,  etc.  and  the  hunting 
done  under  entirely  different  weather 
conditions.     It    was  one  thing  to 
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sit  back  in  the  woods  where  one 
could  "stamp  'round"  and  keep  his 
circulation  going  and  watch  the  other 
fellow  out  on  the  windy,  rain-swept 
rocks  waiting  for  them  to  "come 
over"  and  quite  another  to  be  out 
there  himself,  so  for  that  reason  he 
of  the  sunny  South  kept  down  in  the 
lee  of  a  big  boulder  and  just  waited, 
paying  no  particular  attention  to  the 
seaward  and  windward  side  of  the 
ledge  at  all,  and  it  was  from  that 
side  that  the  ducks  were  almost  sure 
to  come  as  they  were  driven  in  by  the 
increasing  gale  outside  to  the  shelter 
of  the  smoother  water  of  the  bay. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  pair  of 
butterballs  went  hurrying  by  over 
the  ledge.  They  were  within  easy 
gunshot  but  as  the  fellow  with  the 
gun  was  not  watching  for  the  ap- 
proach of  fowl  from  off-shore,* they 
passed  his  shelter  before  he  could 
get  ready  to  shoot,  heading  in  to  the 
little  stream  where  they  splashed 
down  and  were  soon  diving  and 
having  a  regular  "butterball  picnic." 

Ten  minutes  later  a  half  dozen  saw- 
bills  shot  past  and  slid  into  the  water 
a  short  distance  from  the  sporting 
utterballs.    The  fellow  over  in  the 
oods    was    grumbling  —  between 
outhfuls  of  fried  egg  sandwiches — 
is  disapproval  of  his  partner's  ideas 
f  duck  shooting,  when  he  happened 
o  glance  out  over  the  ledge  to  wind- 
ward.   Four  long-necked  high-flying 
owl  w^ere  headed  in  straight  before 
he  wind  for  the  bay.  "Mallards!" 
muttered  the  sandwich  eater  as  he 
aused  with  a  half    eaten  morsel 
alf  way  to  his  face.    "Mallards!  and 
I'll  bet  that  chump  is  too  near  asleep 
to  notice  them." 

In  over  the  ledge  they  came,  a 


little  too  high  for  a  good  shot,  once 
around  the  bay  and  the  next  time 
they  passed  over  the  ledge  they  were 
within  easy  range.  Mallard  style, 
they  were  circling  about  and  taking 
a  "good  look"  before  alighting  with 
the  other  fowl  at  the  point  where  the 
stream  emptied  into  the  bay. 
Around  they  came  again  and  this 
time  they  barely  missed  the  top 
of  the  ledge,  but  the  man  with  the 
gun  never  moved  and  the  ducks, 
although  they  evidently  saw  him, 
must  have  decided  he  was  a  part 
of  the  landscape  as.  they  veered  off 
and  went  to  rest  with  the  others. 

"Well,  I'll  be  busted!  Did  you 
ever  see  a  gunner  like  that?  Why 
that  bunch  o'  mallards  almost  knock- 
ed that  lobster's  hat  off  and  he  never 
even  saw  them."  The  sandwich  dis- 
appeared in  two  gulps,  but  just  as  the 
fellow  in  the  woods  started  to  his 
feet,  the  man  out  on  the  ledge  got  up, 
took  a  casual  glance  to  windward  and 
started  shoreward.  The  ducks  in- 
shore sprang  into  the  air  and  hugging 
the  far  shore  left  the  bay  to  seek 
other  shelters,  entirely  unnoticed  by 
the  hunter4,  stumbling  shoreward  along 
the  top  of  the  ledge. 

"See  any  ducks"  sarcastically  re- 
marked his  companion,  as  he  came 
into  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  "Nary 
a  one"  returned  the  other  "Say  you 
know,  I  believe  I  went  to  sleep  out 
there  for  a  little  while,  it  was  so 
bloomin'  nasty  and  wet  and  the  lee 
side  of  that  boulder  was  the  most 
comfortable  spot  I've  seen  to-day." 

"Yes,  I  guess  you  did,  all  right, 
all  right,"  returned  his  companion 
and  then  he  wondered  what  made  his 
partner  grin.  Some  hunter,  hey, 
what? 
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And  again  three  friends  'way  up  the 
Coast  from  Nanaimo,  out  after  ducks, 
or  deer — they  were  both  in  season,  the 
fellow  out  after  deer  came  out  on  the 
banks  of  a  tiny  river  and  thinking 
kc  might  possibly  get  a  shot  at  a 
'"Mowich"  along  the  stream,  he  was 
proceeding  along  shore,  making  as 
little  noise  as  possible  when  suddenly 
from  just  in  front,  on  the  far  side  of 
a  bunch  of  lew  trees,  came  the 
quack  —  quack,  quack-quack,  and 
gabble  of  mallards. 

Stepping  cautiously  to  a  bit  of 
cover  he  peered  out,  but  was  not 
careful  enough,  there  was  a  warning 
quack!  and  an  old  greenhead  shot 
into  the  air.  In  two  seconds  the  air 
was  full  of  them.    The  hunter  raised 


1 

the 


his  rifle  and  sent  one  bullet  into 
thickest  of  the  bunch  and  three 
mallards  dropped  back  to  the  river 
and  the  current  brought  them  in 
within  reach  so  that  he  retrieved 
them  all  with  the  aid  of  a  bit  of  brush 
broken  from  an  old  tree. 

Say!  that  night  at  the  camp  fire 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  it  was 
fish  or  fowl  cooking.  Those  ducks 
were  as  fat  as  butter,  but — they  had 
been  feeding  on  salmon  eggs,  and 
mallards  though  they  were,  they 
sure  were  "strong  " 

I  lowever  a  woodsman's  appetite 
soon  decided  that  they  were  good  to 
eat,  and  they  were  "put  away"  to 
the  last  morsel. 


And  there  was  another  time  up  in 
Northern  Wisconsin,  this  time,  a  long, 
lorig  distance  from  old  Vancouver 
Island.  There  was  a  little  gem  of  a 
lake  entirely  surrounded  by  timber, 
the  trees  coming  right  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  Out  in  the  centre  was 
a  gmall  island,  perhaps  one  hundred 
feet  across.  It  also  was  a  mass  of 
trees.  Between  the  island  and  the 
shore  was  a  bit  of  a  marsh.  Weeds, 
water-plants,  etc.,  had  grown  here 
until  they  made  a  sort  of  floating 
platform  between  the  island  and  the 
*hore. 

At  the  far  side  of  the  pond  the 
man  with  a  gun  made  his  appearance. 
No,  he  did  not  walk  out  into  sight, 
but  from  long  experience  he  stood 
stock  still  just  inside  the  brush  of  a 
fallen  tree  and  looked  the  lake  over. 

Out  on  the  marsh  that  was  men- 


tioned above,  were  objects  moving 
about.  At  that  distance  it  was  hard 
to  distinguish  just  what  kind  of 
ducks  these  moving  specks  were,  but 
he  knew  that  they  were  ducks — that 
was  enough. 

He  took  off  his  coat  and  cartridge 
vest  and  putting  a  half  dozen  shells 
into  his  trousers  pocket  and  two  in 
the  gun,  he  turned  back  into  the 
woods  away  from  the  lake.  He 
had  left  his  partner  with  the  small 
boat  just  across  the  narrow  neck  of 
larid  that  separated  the  lake,  but  the 
partner  knew  what  his  object  was 
and  would  not  follow  for  a  long  time 
or  until  there  were  shots  to  tell  of 
something  doing. 

It  took  one  hour  and  fifteen  min- 
utes by  the  hands  of  the  partner's 
watch  before  there  was  any  sign 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  man 
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with  the  gun  raised  himself  to  Vis 
knees  in  about  four  inches  of  water 
behind  a  small  tamarack  that  grew 
up  through  the  moss  that  covered 
the  shore  line  hereabouts. 

Twenty-five,  perhaps  thirty  yards 
away,  sat  a  green-winged  teal  and 
cither  side  of  him  sat  a  mallard 
drake.  The  drake  on  the  left  with 
his  head  under  his  wing  was  taking 
a  mid-day  wink  o'  sleep.  The  one 
on  the  right  sat  preening  his  featheis 
— a  doubt  about  the  killing  pDw-er 
of  the  old  16  gauge  shotgun,  loaded 
with  number  seven  shot  for  partridge, 
and  the  thought  of  dumplings  and 
stewed  duck,  mallard  duck,  wild 
rice  fed,  caused  the  gunner  to  take 
a  pot  shot  at  the  first  drake,  and  one 
shot  did  the  business.  The  second 
drake  and  the  teal  jumped,  so  did 
the  gunner.  He  "flopped"  to  his 
feet — ai  the  water  was  becoming 
deeper  as  the  moss  sank  with  his 
weight.  A  snap  shot  at  the  receding 
drake  brought  him  down.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  few  seconds  to  put 
in  two  fresh  shells  and  empty  them 
at  the  old  green-head  and  then  that 
same  green-head  did  what  hundreds 
of  its  kind  have  done  before  and  will 
continue  doing  as  long  as  there  are 
mallards.  Badly  wounded  as  he 
was,  he  submerged  his  body  till  noth- 
thing  but  the  top  of  his  head  and  bill 
were"  visible,  and  then  headed  straight 
across  the  little  stretch  of  water  to- 
ward the  tangle  on  the  far  shore. 


The  hunter  noted  the  direction  the 
wounded  duck  wras  taking  and  as  he 
was  too  far  away  to  shoot  at  success- 
fully he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
dead  b.ird,  only  to  discover  that  he 
would  probably  go  over  his  head 
in  the  floating  bog  in  front  of  him 
should  he  attempt  to  get  anywhere 
near  the  fowl  as  he  lay  on  the  weed 
bed. 

There  was  only  one  way  out  and 
he  took  that,  going  back  by  the  most 
direct  route  possible  to  where  his 
partner  was  waiting  at  the  boat — all 
excitement  having  heard  the  shots. 
They  dragged  the  boat  accross  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  separating  the 
two  lakes  and  after  rowing  back  and 
forth  a  couple  of  times  discovered  the 
wounded  mallard  in  a  tiny  cove 
hiding  in  a  pile  of  drift  wood  and  dead 
water-weeds.  It  was  the  w  ork  cf  but  a 
few  seconds  to  secure  him  and  then 
they  turned  to  the  weed  bed  and  by 
much  poling-the  weeds  were  too  thick 
to  either  paddle  or  row — they  suc- 
ceeded in  shoving  the  boat  into  the 
cove  where  the  other  mallard  lay.  "A 
lot  of  work,"  did  you  say,  "to  get  two 
ducks?"  Perhaps,  but  anything 
worth  while  is  worth  working  for  and 
if  you'd  have  asked  a  party  of  four 
that  night  as  they  sat  at  supper  with 
mallard  pot-pie  and  dumplings  in 
front  of  them  "if  it  was  worth  while," 
even  the  cook  would  have  told  you, 
"it  sure  wras.  Them  there  mallards 
are  great  birds,  hey?" 


George  Roberts  Hunt 


WOODCHUCKS  are  looked  on 
from  many  different  angles. 
To  the  farmer  he  is  a  pest  and 
destroyer  of  food,  to  the  farmer's 
son  a  means  of  sport,  to  the  hunter 
a  means  of  target  practice  and  to 
the  person  who  has  a  desire  for  study- 
ing animals  a  great  source  of  de- 
light. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  ,'however, 
he  is  a  great  destroyer  of  the  farmers' 
crops  and  moreover,  furnishes  a 
ready  means  for  horses  to  break  their 
legs  by  accidently  stepping  into  the 
mouth  of  the  woodchuck's  burrow. 
In  some  localities  they  are  known 
as  ground  hogs,  in  others  as  wood- 
chucks,  both  names  foreign  one  to 
the  other  and  neither  one  would  give 
a  correct  impression  of  the  animal 
to  a  person  not  already  acquainted 
with  it.  Why  these  animals  should 
be  given  the  name  of  woodchuck  I 
cannot  see,  for  though  they  are  fre- 
quently found  living  in  the  woods 
they  are  more  often  out  in  the  fields 
along  some  fence.  The  name  ground- 
hog is  a  little  more  fitting  as  he  lives 
in  the  ground  but  the  reason  of  his 
being  designated  "hog"  is  not  clear 
unless  it  is  because  of  his  prodigious 
appetite.  He  most  assuredly  does 
not  represent  our  domestic  porker. 

Marmot  is  really  the  best  name 
for  woodchuck  as  they  have  four 
chisel  like  front  teeth  and  really 
belong  to  the  rat  family. 

There  are  several  varieties  but 
the  one  most  common  is  known  as  the 
silver  or  gray  and  red  woodchuck. 
The  whistler  or  hoary  marmot  will 
perch  himself  on  some  high  knoll  or 
rock  and  send  his  piercing  voice, 
sounding  much  like  an  intermittent 
steam  whistle,  all  over  the  country. 


Of  marmots  there  are  the  hoary  mar- 
mot, yellow-footed  and  the  Olympic 
marmot. 

Woodchucks  live  on  green  vege- 
tation, the  tender  clover  and  succu- 
lent grasses  and  newly  arrived  sprouts 
as  they  spring  from  the  ground.  ♦ 
Beans  and  cabbages  also  are  favor- 
ites. They  will  often  play  havoc 
with  a  melon  patch  and  have  even 
been  known  to  eat  peaches  and  other  j 
ripe  fruits.  As  these  foods  cannot 
be  procured  through  the  winter  time 
nature  has  pre-ordained  that  the 
woodchuck  should  hibernate  and  he 
does  on  the  first  approach  of  cold 
weather,  usually  in  October  but  fre- 
quently not  until  November.  To 
last  them  during  this  fasting  spell, 
much  fat  must  be  put  on  during  the 
summer  for  if  a  poor  woodchuck  went 
into  his  winter  quarters  he  would  nev- 
er come  out  in  the  spring.  An 
active  animal  always  on  the  move 
never  accumulates  much  fat  so  the 
woodchucK  has  been  provided  with 
short,  stubby  legs,  so  he  is  unable  to 
run  well.  He  is,  therefore,  impelled 
never  to  go  far  from  his  home  and  if 
the  reader  has  ever  taken  the  trouble 
to  notice  he  never  does.  Not  travel- 
ling to  any  extent  then,  but  lying 
around  most  of  the  time  he  soon  lays 
up  a  good  store  of  fat  as  nature 
intended  he  should.  The  woodchuck 
is  supposed  to  come  out  of  his  burrow 
on  February  the  second  ,and  if  he 
sees  his  shadow  he  goes  back  for  six 
weejcs  and  we  will  have  a  prolonged 
winter.  If,  however,  he  fails  to  see 
his  shadow,  spring  is  near  at  hand 
and  he  is  supposed  to  be  out  from 
then  on,  a  good  deal  of  the  time  at 
least.  Like  other  signs  this  saying 
as  a  rule  fails  to  prophesy  the  weather 
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correctly.  I  do  not  see  why  he  should 
be  mixed  up  with  our  weather  con- 
ditions anyway.  On  February,  the 
second,  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
holds  a  festival  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter which  is  known  as  Candlemas. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  to  the  effect  that  if  it  is 
bright  and  clear  on  Candlemas  day 
it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  a  late  severe 
winter.  There  is  an  old  saying  in 
'Scotland:  "If  Candlemas  be  fair 
and  clear,  there'll  be  twa'  winters 
in  the  year."  Some  naturalists  claim 
woodchucks  come  out  of  their  bur- 
rows thin  and  in  this  they  may  be 
correct  but  in  most  cases  where 
I  have  seen  them  they  are  in  good 
condition  when  they  emerge  from 
their  winter's  sleep.  The  woodchuck 
is  a  most  confirmed  hibernator  and 
during  this  dormant  state  is  more 
dead  than  alive,  being  in  a  state  of 
semi-consciousness. 

Animals  belonging  to  this  (the 
rodentia  family)  are  inclined  to  be 
nocturnal  in  their  habits  *  and  while 
for  all  I  know  the  woodchuck  may 
come  out  at  night  he  is  out  far  more 
in  the  daylight.  During  June,  July 
and  August  they  are  most  active 
but  they  prefer  mornings  and  even- 
ings to  come  out  to  feed  no  doubt  on 
account  of  the  hot  weather.  When 
feeding  they  rise  on  their  hindlegs  like 
a  rabbit  (it  is  said  they  support 
themselves  with  their  tail  when  so 
doing)  and  look  to  see  if  any  danger 
is  in  their  vicinity,  the  same  natural 
instinct  will  be  noticed  in  the  half 
grown  young  ones.  Having  many 
enemies  they  are  instinctively  born 
and  bred  to  be  always  on  the  look- 
out for  these.  They  have  very  good 
hearing  and  can  see  well  with  their 
eyes.  It  is  my  belief  they  can  "feel" 
anyone  approaching  quite  a  distance 
off  by  the  vibration  of  the  ground 
if  they  tramp  naturally. 

One  curious  fact  about  the  wood- 
chuck is  that  he  does  not  seem 
to  drink  much  water.  You  can  see 
without  any  effort  the  path  leading 
from  hole  to  hole  or  to  a  feed  ground 
but  you  never  see  a  path  to  a  nearby 
stream.  I  have  often  wondered  at 
this  and  looked  repeatedly  for  their 
trail  to  a  nearby  stream  but  failed  to 


locate  any.  In  other  cases  I  have 
seen  them  have  their  burrows  nearly 
half  a  mile  away  from  the  stream  or 
water  supply  of  any  kind. 

They  are  extremely  powerful  dig- 
gers and  furnish  many  skunks  with 
homes  already  made.  They  have  the  • 
power  to  close  their  ears  while  dig- 
ging to  prevent  the  dirt  from  getting 
in.  Once  a  woodchuck  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  have  a  burrow  in  a  certain 
place  he  will  have  it  there  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles.  For  some  reason  they 
prefer  to  have  burrows  partly  under 
or  alongside  a  rail  fence.  What  the 
chuck  does  with  all  the  dirt  in  dig- 
ging has  never  been  found  out  and 
the  only  solution  to  this  problem  I 
can  see  is  that  he  must  pack  it  on  the 
top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  the  burrow. 

When  they  are  attacked  it  is 
claimed  they  chatter  their  teeth  as  a 
warning.  As  to  this  I  cannot  say,  but 
I  have  heard  their  shrill  high-toned 
whistle  which  is  uttered  on  the 
approach  of  any  danger  and  then 
they  dart  down  into  their  hole, 
usually  to  poke  t/heir  nose  out  a  few 
minutes  later. 

Their  tracks  resemble  those  of  a 
raccoon  very  much  being  plantigrade, 
that  is  walking  on  the  whole  sole  of 
the  foot.  They  will  even  climb  a 
tree  if  taken  unawares  and  seemingly 
take  great  delight  in  walking  and 
running  on  rail  fences. 
*  Let  no  one  think  that  the  wood- 
chuck is  a  docile  little  animal  for  all 
who  have  ever  had  any  experience  in* 
this  matter  will  find  they  are  exceed- 
ingly ferocious.  Their  sharp  incisors 
are  powerful  weapons  and  I  have  seen 
them  time  and  time  ,  again  whip 
dogs,  the  latter  being  badly  cut  up. 
One  dog  I  had  in  particular  received 
quite  a  few  trimmings  before  he 
finally  caught  on  to  the  "science"  of 
capturing  woodchucks  so  "to  speak 
and  after  that  it  was  all  up  with 
Mr.  Woodchuck.  He  would  see  one 
out  feeding,  or  maybe  just  outside  of 
his  burrow  and  by  means  of  hiding 
in  grass,  behind  trees,  crawling  on  his 
belly  and  other  like  performances 
would  get  within  springing  distance 
and  would  have  his  victim  by  the 
back  of  the  neck  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.    He  got  so  at  last  he  liked 
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the  sport  so  well  he  would  go  out 
alone  and  unaided  and  you  would 
see  him  returning  with  a  'chuck,  in 
whose  body  every  bone  was  broken. 

It  is  comical  in  the  extreme  to 
see  a  full  grown  man  running  from 
a  small  animal  like  *  the  woodchuck 
but  I  have  seen  it  several  times.  In 
one  case  a  friend  of  the  author's  was 
out  ploughing  one  day  and  he  noticed 
a  woodchuck  away  from  his  burrow. 
He  waited  until  it  was  sufficiently 
far  enough  away  so  he  could  cut 
it  off  from  its  retreat  and  then 
picking  up  a  dead  stick  made  for  it. 
As  soon  as  the  animal  took  in  the 
situation,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, he  made  straight  for  his 
aggressor.  The  latter  made  a  drive 
at  it  with  his  club,  missed  the  animal, 
dropped  the  club  and  ran.  The 
woodchuck  chased  him  back  beyond 
his  burrow  and  then  he  leisurely 
returned  to  it,  stopping  at  the  mouth 
of  it  to  survey  the  defeated  farmer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  very  seldom 
they  will  venture  far  enough  away 
from  their  home  so  that  any  animal 
ran  cut  them  off  from  it,  unless  they 
do  so  when  there  is  no  possibility  of 
any  enemies  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Having  one,  usually  two  and 
frequently  three  burrows  they  run 
into  the  one  that  comes  handiest, 
when  pursued.  They  are  extremely 
strong  and  it  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility to  pull  them  out  of  a  hole  once 
they  have  taken  a  firm  hold. 


And  then  as  to  their  eating  qua 
ties.  Most  people  would  hold  the 
hands  up  in  horror  at  the  thought 
eating  them,  yet  they  are  very  clean, 
living  on  the  very  best  of  the  land 
while  the  domestic  hog  which  we 
are  all  very  fond  of,  has  no  equal 
as  a  filthy  animal.  The  hen  also 
will  eat  any  carrion,  including  snakes, 
toads,  rats,  mice  and  goodness  only 
knows  what  more.  Personally  I  have 
never  eaten  woodchucks,  not  because 
I  was  afraid  to,  but  because  I  have 
never  had  an  opportunity.  Some 
tell  you  that  they  are  exceedingly 
tough  and  taste  strong  while  others 
claim  they  are  a  dish  much  to  be 
relished.  How  are  we  to  know  unless 
we  find  out  from  personal  experience?" 

From  a  commercial  standpoint 
their  hides  are  valueless  and  the  hair 
on  the  pelt  is  not  fur  but  very  coarse 
hair  unfit  for  anything.  However, 
the  hide  when  the  hair  is  removed 
and  properly  tanned  makes  excellent 
whip  lashes,  laces,  etc.,  for  various 
uses  which  are  fairly  strong  and 
tough. 

Their  range  is  from  Hudson  Bay 
to  North  Carolina  and  west  to  Iowa 
and  Nebraska. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  season 
the  young  live  with  the  old,  but  as 
the  fall  season  comes  on  the  young 
leave  home,  dig  a  burrow  of  their  own 
and  there  hibernate  for  the  winter. 


Some  Extinct  and  Vanishing  Birds 

Edmund  H.  Fletcher 


SOME  sportsmen  would  think 
it  a  great  achievement  to  have 
shot  the  last  specimen  of  a 
species  which  was  supposed  to  be 
extinct.  And  in  a  case  where  it 
could  be  proved  it  was  the  last  of  its 
race,  it  would  be  of  little  importance 
whether  it  was  shot,  or  died  a  natural 
death,  as  it  would  have  no  opportun- 
ity of  reproducing  its  kind. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  some 
species  become  extinct,  though  man 


is  from  one  cause  or  another  generally 
the  chief  factor. 

From  whatever  viewpoint  we  look7 
at  it,  extinction  is  a  crime,  and  should 
be  stopped  as  far  as  stopping  it  is 
possible.  It  is  usually  brought  about 
by  sheer  wanton  destruction,  and 
shortsightedness,  very  few  if  any 
have  become  extinct  from  natural 
causes  alone. 

Severe  climatic  conditions,  such  as 
unusually   rigorous   winters,    do  a 
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share,  and  it  is  well  known  that  late 
snowstorms  or  long  continued  frosty 
spells,  are  fatal  to  great  numbers  of 
migratory  birds,  but  even  then  the 
.fittest  and  fattest  usually  survive. 

/As  an  example  of  this,  the  winter 
of  1893-4  was  one  of  great  severity 
in  the  British  Isles,  especially  so  in 
Ireland,  where  owing  to  the  close 
proximity  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  snow 
and  frost  rarely  lasts  longer  than  a 
few  days.  In  this  particular  season 
great  quantities  of  snow  accompanied 
by  arctic  frosts  continued  for  about 
six  weeks,  freezing  rivers  and  lakes 
with  thick  ice  which  had  never  before 
been  frozen  over  in  the  memory  of 
man.  Naturally  all  the  birds  suffer- 
ed, and  more  especially  insectivorous 
and  soft  billed  sorts,  and  many 
which  had  been  very  common,  during 
the  fall,  were  rarities  the  following 
spring.  Seabirds  as  well  as  land- 
birds  were  amongst  the  victims.  It 
was  an  everyday  occurrence  to  see  the 
people  feeding  seagulls  in  the  streets 
of  large  cities,  in  places  where  the 
birds  had  never  before  been  seen. 
Naturally  an  occasional  time  like 
this  thins  out  the  ranks  pretty  well, 
but  then  a  few  normal  seasons  will 
bring  the  numbers  up  to  strength. 

What  are  really  the  causes  of  ex- 
termination can  be  traced  to  the 
agency  of  man  adding  his  weight  to 
natural  conditions.  He  kills  the 
birds  for  food  or  commerce,  and  un- 
less adequate  protection  is  given 
them  they  soon  become  rare,  and 
once  rare  every  hand  is  against  them. 
A  sportsman  is  rarely  one  to  live,  and 
let  live;  if  he  sees  a  rarity  while  hunt- 
ing, he  is  not  content  to  tell  his 
friends  about  it,  in  case  it  might  be 
listened  to  as  a  fish  story;  he  has  to 
shoot  it  merely  to  back  up  his  words, 
even  though  he  throws  it  in  the  ash 
pail  afterwards.  ,   .  : 

The  Great  Auk,  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  of  our  extinct  birds. 
This  was  a  large  flightless  seabird,  as 
big  as  a  goose,  but  possessing  wings 
no  larger  than  a  mud-hen,  which 
were  useless  to  it  except  when  swim- 
ming under  water.  In  a  sense  it 
flew  under  water,  but  never  in  the 
air.  It  frequented  the  North  Atlan- 
tic coasts  both  of  fEurope  and  Ame- 


rica, also  Iceland  and  Greenland. 
Funk  Island  North  of  Newfoundland 
was  perhaps  its  best  known  breeding 
place.  Unlike  other  seabirds  it  was 
esteemed  as  food,  and  being  of  a 
rather  stupid  disposition  was  easily 
killed  on  land,  Lack  of  the  instincts 
of  self  preservation,  was  doubtless 
the  chief  reason  for  its  extinction.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  flesh  yielded 
a  large  quantity  of  oil,  and  being  of 
gregarious  habits  were  easily  killed 
in  large  numbers  for  commercial 
purposes. 

I  see  that  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton 
has  recorded  the  oil  bearing  quali- 
ties of  the  Antarctic  penguin,  another 
bird  of  similar  habits  to  the  Great 
Auk,  and  flightless  also,  and  a  bird 
totally  without  fear  of  man,  having 
never  had  any  unpleasant  experiences 
with  him.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  barrels  of  oil, 
which  the  world  can  do  nicely  with- 
out, this  interesting  bird  will  not 
follow  in  the  steps  of  the  latter  species. 

In   1914   the  last  known  livings 
passenger  pigeon  died.    This  was  a 
captive  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at 
Cincinnati.    Six  years  previously  the 
last  two  wild  ones  were  shot,  strange 
to  say  both  on  the  same  day,  though 
in  different  states,  one  in  Michigan 
and  one  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
As  late  as  1876  the  passenger-pigeon 
was  as  common  as  the  English  spar- 
row is  to-day.    Early  writers  tell 
us  of  countless  millions,  which  as- 
sembled at  certain  well-known  breed- 
ing places.    As  Longfellow  gives  it 
in  Evangeline, 
"Foretold  by  wondrous  signs, 
But  mostly  by  flocks  of  wild  pigeons, 
Darkening  the  sky  in  their  flight, 
With  naught  in  their  crops  but  an 
acorn." 

One  of  their  breeding  places  in 
Michigan,  covered  a  distance  of 
twenty  -  eight  miles,  with  a  width 
of  from  three  to  four  miles,  and  had 
from  three  to  a  dozen  nests  in  every 
tree.  One  could  scarcely  conceive 
such  a  vast  army  of  pigeons,  and  how 
they  found  food  enough  for  them- 
selves and  their  young,  is  a  mystery. 
And  yet  twenty-two  years  latei^ 
one  captive  bird  was  all  that  was 
left  of  the  vast  army.    Such  a  rapid 
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disappearance  is  extraordinary  in 
a  country  like  this,  where  there 
are  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
virgin  forests  and  prairie.  It  would 
seem  that  like  the  Indian  they  were 
fated  to  disappear  before  the  march 
of  civilization.  Doubtless  the  early 
settlers  thought  the  supply  inex- 
haustible, and  probably  the  authori- 
ties looked  upon  the  birds  as  likely 
to  become  something  of  a  plague, 
which  would  devastate  the  whole 
country  if  not  kept  under.  Still 
it  was  a  pity  that  some  measure  of 
protection  was  not  afforded  them, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  save 
these  beautiful  birds  from  annihila- 
tion. 

Another  beautiful  bird  now  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct,  is  the  Carolina 
parrakeet.  These  were  the  only  re- 
presentatives of  the  parrot  family 
found  in  North  America.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  they  figure  in 
this  article,  one  because  they  were 
extensive  fruit  eaters,  and  so  incurred 
the  perhaps  righteous  wrath  of  the 
farmer,  and  secondly  because  of  the 
brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  which 
consisted  of  a  pretty  blending  of 
yellow,  orange,  and  green  and  which 
led  to  their  wholesale  destruction  by 
the  plumage  hunters. 

The  wasteful  fashion  in  vogue  of 
woman  having  bird  skins  and  wings 
to  decorate  their  hats  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  certain  species  of 
birds,  especially  those  having  bright 
and  showy  feathers,  are  extinct  to-day. 
When  one  considers  the  millions  of 
women  who  each  like  to  have  a 
dozen  hats  if  they  can  get  them,  and 
don't  object  to  a  feathered  decora- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  great 
trade  there  is  for  the  plumage  hunt- 
ers all  over  the  world.  Both  Queen 
Alexandra  and  Queen  Mary  have 
set  an  example  by  not  using  such  hat 
decorations  as  causes  the  destruc- 
tion of  so  many  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful creatures.  If  the  example  were 
better  followed  by  woman  in  general, 
many  of  our  birds  now  on  the  verge 
of  extinction  could  be  handed  down 
to  posterity.  While  in  London,  Eng- 
land recently  I  was  disgusted  to 
see  no  less  than  eight  bullfinches 
adorning  the  brim  of  one  hat  in  a 
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milliner's  window,  while  some  of  the 
others  on  exhibition  had  two  or  three 
bird  skins. 

Perhaps  the  cruelest  of  all,  is  the 
case  of  the  white  egret,  a  species  of 
stork.  These  birds  yield  a  long 
delicate  plume  known  commercially 
as  "Osprey"  and  the  feathers  are  at 
their  best  during  the  breeding  season. 
Consequently  the  birds  are  killed 
just  when  they  should  be  protected, 
which  means  the  death  from  starva- 
tion of  their  brood.  Needless  to  say 
the  egret  has  all  but  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
though  laws  now  exist  for  its  pro- 
tection, it  is  hard  to  say  if  sufficient 
remain  to  "carry  on"  without  the 
danger  of  interbreeding. 

Systematic  egg  collecting  is  al$o 
a  means  to  an  end,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  St.  Kilda  wren.  Here  we  have 
a  tiny  atom  of  bird  life,  which  has 
no  showy  feathers,  weighs  about 
half  an  ounce,  and  lives  in  one  of  the 
most  unget-at-able  spots  on  earth. 
If  you  look  at  a  good  map  of  Scotland 
you  will  see  directly  west  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  a  group  of  tiny  islands 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The 
islands  are  famous  as  the  breeding 
place  of  millions  of  water-fowl,  also 
as  the  only  refuge  of  this  particular 
species  of  wren.  Some  fifty  or  sixty 
inhabitants  eke  out  a  livelihood  on 
the  largest  island,  subsisting  on  sea- 
birds,  and  their  eggs,  and  fish.  One 
in  particular  the  fulmer  petrel  fur- 
nishes them  with  most  of  their  wants 
including  oil.  Once  or  twice  a  year 
in  calm  weather  a  drifter  or  Goyern- 
menf  boat  calls,  and  an  occasional 
tourist  interested  in  bird  life  turns 
up.  But  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  the  natives  are  completely  cut 
off  from  the  outer  world.  One  would 
suppose  in  such  a  locality  a  wren 
would  attract  little  notice.  But  on 
the  contrary  it  is  a  much  sought  after 
bird,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  and 
the  price  which  its  tiny  eggs  fetch 
from  dealers,  and  naturalists. 

The  American  Long  -  billed  and 
Eskimo  curlew  and  especially  the 
latter  are  now  very  rare  birds,  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  being  esteemed 
as  a  table  delicacy  and  consequently 
being   shot   at   sight   byf  gunners, 
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while  the  whooping  crane,  scarlet 
ibis,  bar-tailed  pigeon,  and  trumpeter 
swan  are  on  the  high  road  to  extinct- 
ion. 

Much  is  being  done  now-a-days 
in  the  way  of  bird  protection,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  some  cases 
these  measures  have  not  come  too 
late.  Bird  sanctuaries,  and  a  close 
period  extending  over  a  term  of 
3^ears  do  much  to  prevent  certain 
species  from  becoming  too  rare.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  that  practically 
all  birds  are  more  or  less  migratory, 
so  that  a  law  in  one  country  does  not 
protect  them  in  another.  Take  the 
Eskimo  Curlew  for  example.  It  nest- 
ed in  Arctic  Canada,  and  spent  the 
winter  in  South  America,  so  that  had 
it  been  protected  in  the  former  coun- 
try for  a  term  of  years,  it  would 
only  have  resulted  in  giving  better 
sport  to  the  hunters  in  the  latter, 
without  numerically  benefitting  in 
the  long  run.  So  unless  protection 
can  be  given  throughout  the  whole 
range,  it  is  uselsss,  at  any  rate  for  land 
birds.  With  sea  birds  it  is  different 
as  many  of  them  only  come  ashore 
during  the  breeding  season,  living 
on  the  "No  man's  land"  of  the  ocean 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


In  the  British  isles  sea  bird  sanc- 
tuaries have  been  a  great  success,  and 
many  rare  species  of  birds  have  now 
safe  breeding  places,  watched  over 
by  keepers.  The  Fame  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Northumberland  is  one 
of  these,  here  the  rare  Roseate  tern, 
and  a  colony  of  eider  aucks  add 
interest  to  the  scene,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  commoner 
sorts.  The  Gannets  have  their  home 
on  the  Bass  Rock  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  while  several  of  the  large  land- 
owners are  now  giving  protection  to 
the  Golden  eagle,  a  much  persecuted 
bird,  and  one  which  has  few  breeding 
places  remaining.  So  much  of  the 
country  is  protected  year  in  and  year 
out  by  landlords  who  own  the  game 
that  bird  sanctuaries,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  term,  are  not  required, 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  few 
whose  habits  have  made  them  the 
enemies  of  the  game  keepers. 
Hawks,  owls,  jays,  crows,  and  ravens, 
naturally  do  some  damage  in  a  game 
preserve,  or  around  the  farm,  still 
their  extermination  should  not  be 
allowed.  A  happy  medium  can  gen- 
erally be  arrived  at,  without  going 
to  either  extreme. 


Do  You  Think  That  Noah  Brought  Any  of  These 
Animals  Into  the  Ark  With  Him? 


William  MacMillan 


MYSTERIOUS  Nature,  that  wise 
and  ever  bountiful  Providence 
that  plans  and  schemes  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  for  her 
children  of  the  forest,  exerts  a  won- 
derful appeal  to  the  imaginations  of 
the  average  American.  The  lengths 
she  will  go  in  order  to  throw  a  mantle 
of  camouflage  over  their  goings  and 
comings  is  nothing  short  of  mar- 
vellous. 

From  the  neutral  color  of  the  in- 
visible mole  to  the  assimilating  spots 
of  the  imposing  leopard  of  the  snow- 
capped mountain  tops,  she  spares  no 
pains  to  endow  her  children  either 
with  a  defence  so  cunning  that  it  is  a 
weapon  of  offence  as  well,  or  with  a 


means  of  attack  that  appears  to 
provide  the  attacked  one  with  a 
counter  offence. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  Nature 
decrees  that  this  animal  prey  on  that 
one  and  immediately  she  sets  to  work 
to  equip  the  weaker  one  with  a  pro- 
tection that  seems  peculiarly  fitted 
to  foil  that  particular  enemy.  Truly 
the  ways  of  Nature  are  past  the 
understandings  of  man.  To  one  she 
gives  the  speed  of  that  wind  that  rips 
through  the  forest  on  the  wings  of  a 
blizzard  and  this  speed  necessarily 
means  that  it  is  given  in  order  to  flee 
danger  and  again  in  turn  to  overtake 
the  legitimate  prey  that  is  foreor- 
dained to  be  his.  The  fox,  that  fleetest 
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runner  of  all  the  fur  covered  folk, 
owes  both  his  life  and  his  dinner  to 
the  swiftness  of  his  twinkling  legs, 
and  were  he  heavy  furred  as  to  legs 
his  speed  would  suffer,  wherefore 
Nature  gave  him  long  slender  limbs 
free  from  long  hair  but  in  case  the 
long  winters  of  his  life  be  too  much 
for  him  she  tacks  on  a  thick,  heavily 
furred  brush  which  sumptuous  affair 
he  sweeps  around  his  legs  when  at 
rest  or  over  the  young  in  the  case  of 
the  mother.  So  you  see  how  the  fox 
got  his  tail,  is  just  every  bit  as  in- 
teresting and  strange  as  how  the 
"camel  got  his  hump." 

The  weasel,  that  silent  little  fellow 
that  flits  in  and  out  of  the  rotting 
stumps  on  the  mouldy  floor  of  the 
forest,  think  you  that  he  is  forgotten? 

See  him  in  summer  with  coat  as 
brown  as  the  bark  of  the  tree  at  whose 
roots  he  digs.  The  winter  dress  too  is 
no  whit  less  effective  in  protecting 
the  wearer's  life  from  the'  myriad 
dangers  that  surround  him  and  that 
slip  up  so  swiftly  in  the  silent  dark- 
ness, and  from  the  brown  of  the 
summer  coat  to  the  beautiful  white 
of  the  winter  one  is  but  the  change  of 
a  week.  Then  not  satisfied  with  this 
exacting  care  over  one  of  the  smallest 
of  her  children  Mother.  Nature  gives 
Mrs.  Weasel  a  coal-black  tip  to  the 
end  of  her  white  tail,  a  beacon  light 
to  the  little  ones  floundering  in  the 
deep  snow  behind  her. 

The  lynx  too,  that  long  legged, 
ungainly  looking  brute  that  looks  all 
feet,  given  equal  chances  can't  poss- 
ibly run  as  fast  as'  the  hare  which 
Nature  says  is  meant  to  figure  on  his 
bill  of  fare,  so  in  order  to  get  him  and 
get  him  quickly,  friend  lynx  has  re- 
course to  those  great  pads  of  his  and 
darts  swiftly  over  the  freshly  fallen 
i  snow  in  the  wake  of  the  doomed 
bunny,  leaving  behind  him  footprints 
"as  big  as  a  house."  So  well  furred 
is  he  that  like  the  bear  he  carries  but 
a  tiny  black  tipped  bob  of  a  tail  that 
worries  nobody,  least  of  all  himself. 

Does  a  fisher  fish?  Might  as  well 
ask  does  a  perch  perch,  for  the  fisher, 
that  richly  furred  member  of  the 
marten  family,  is  as  much  at  home  in , 
the  water  as  is  your  house  cat. 
Wandering   along  the  bed  of  dried 


streams  this  powerful  fellow  snatches 
a  living  from  others  not  so  strong  or 
cunning  as  he  and  only  the  wolverine 
is  his  equal  in  keeping  clear  of  trouble. 

Blind  as  a  bat!"  Forsooth  the  bat 
isn't  blind  at  any  time.  Keen  vision- 
ed  are  these  little  mice  of  the  "Air 
Service"  even  though  they  would 
impress  the  casual  observer  with  a 
dimness  of  vision  that  is  but  oik1 
method  perhaps  of  defence.  Indeed 
the  bat  sees  every  bit  a"s  well  as 
our  old  friend  the  owl  and  by  the 
way  have  you  ever  seen  an  owl 
swallow  a  small  bird?  Nature  has 
given  him  a  stomach  of  odd  con- 
struction so  that  he  does  not  bother 
chewing  his  feathered  dinner;  deftly 
turning  the  bird  around  he  swallows 
his  meal  head  first  and  with  a  pro- 
digious gulp  and — no  that  isn't  the 
last  of  it  for  were  you  to  drop  around 
to  Mr.  Owl's  perch  an  hour  later  yon 
would  be  surprised  to  see  a  number  o 
small,  tightly  rolled  little  balls  of 
feather  which  the  wise  old  fellow  has 
spewed  up  from  that  strange  stomach 
of  his,  and  as  the) bird  so  the  mouse, 
is  swallowed  also,  a  gulp  and  he  has 
disappeared,  head,  tail  and  hide- 
Some  time  later  he  turns  on  the 
reverse  gear  and  up  comes  the  ball  of 
fur  and  bone.  While  we  are  talking 
about  owls,  and  there  seem  to  be 
scores  of  different  kinds,  have  you 
ever  noticed  that  enormous  eye  of  his 
and  th.e  manner  in  which  it  works. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  will  stare  at 
nothing  in  particular  for  "hours  on 
end"  some  time  or  other  you  will  see 
him  wink  and  lo  and  behold  a  "trans- 
parent, glasslike  lid  precedes  the  lid 
and  closes  down  from  the  inside 
corner.  Knowing  full  well  the  terror 
that  an  owl  inspires  in  the  breasts  of 
all  the  smaller  feathered  folk  capri- 
cious Nature  has  given  to  one  of  the 
butterflies  an  exact  impression  on 
its  wings  of  a  great  owl  face,  so  that 
on  being  pursued  by  a  relentless 
winged  enemy  the  butterfly  by  a 
reverse  flip  of  its  wings  changes  itself 
to  an  apparent  owl  and  the  pursuer 
darts  away  in  surprise  and  fear. 

If  someone  were  to  ask  you  "  whait 
does  the  beaver  eat?"  the  chances 
are  one  hundred  to  one  that  your 
answer  would  be  "fish."  Nothing 
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could  be  further  from  the  truth,  for 
the  finny  tribe  finds  no  place  on  the 
menu  of  the  beaver.  Bark,  yes, 
roots  and  various  herbs  but  flesh, 
none.  And  Nature  gifts  him  with 
a  cunning  and  skill  that  is  equalled 
only  by  his  prodigious  strength  while 
as  a  construction  engineer  he  has  no 
rival.  An  interesting  fact  about  this 
interesting  animal  is  that  when  an 
experienced  trapper  sets  his  deadfall 
in  an  effort  to  get  his  scalp  or  rather 
skin,  he  takes  good  care  to  set  only 
with  dead  wood  for  full  well  he  knows 
that  were  he  to  set  with  green  wood 
it  would  not  be  long  before  his  in- 
tended victim  would  be  free  and 
strange  to  say  dead  wood  has  no 
interest  to  "the  average  beavei  be  it  in 
connection  with  trap  or  in  the  making 
of  his  home. 

Did  you  knew  that  this  strange 
fellow  is  an  exponent  of  wireless 
telegraphy?  The  crack  of  a  beaver's 
tail  on  the  clear,  crld,  moonwashed 
waters  of  a  lake  deep  in  the  forest 
is  Nature's  wonderful  system  of 
danger  signalling  given  her  children 
on  the  rivers,  and  lakes  of  this  great 
continent.  For  deeper  and  deeper  in 
woods  the  crack  is  taken  up  and 
relayed  on  and  on  till  not  a  beaver 
moves  for  miles  around  because  you 
see  the  "crack"  of  the  flat  tail  on  the 
water  is  the  result  of  the  sudden 
plunging  under  the  ^surface  of  the 
tail's  owner.  Not  satisfied  with  kill- 
ing this  marvellously  gifted  •  animal 
for  his  hicle,  man  goes  to  the  ignomin- 
ious length  of  making  soup  out  of 
his  tail  and  medicine  from  his  kidneys. 
Then  there  is  his  miniature,  do  you 
know  him,  the  little  muskrat?  Mil- 
lions of  him  were  slaughtered  last 
year  for  milady's  furs.  While  lack- 
ing a  lot  of  the  spectacular  glory  of 
his  friend  the  beaver,  he  is,  neverthe- 
less, much  like  him  in  various  ways. 
Zoologists  tell  us  that,  that  long 
scaly  tail  of  his  is  proof  positive  that 
at  one  time  our  humble  "rat"  was 
entirely  a  water  animal  never  ven- 
turing perhaps  to  breath  the  pleasures 
and  dangers  of  the  outer  air. 

Everyone  is  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
coon  but  have  you  ever  seen  them 
eating?  Mighty  particular  is  he  of  what 


goes  down  that  throat  of  his.  For 
some  reascn  or  other  Nature  has 
gifted  him  with  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  saliva  wherefore  his  coon- 
ship  proceeds  to  coat  every  piece  of 
food  with  a  thick  slimy  covering  of 
saliva,  so  that  every  delicacy  intended 
for  his  stomach  is  disposed  of  with 
a  soul  satisfying  gulp.  And  the 
way  in  which  he  handles  those  fore- 
paws  of  his  would  put  many  a  human 
to  shame. 

Not  long  ago,  in  November  it  was, 
I  asked  a  noted  big  game  hunter  and 
wise  man  of  the  forest  to  try  and 
obtain  for  me  two  large  black  bears  in 
the  meat.  A  friend  of  mine  in  New 
York  had  long  been  contemplating  a 
real,  man-sized  barbeque,  in  short  a 
"bear  of  a  dinner."  "Can't  get  no 
bear  yet,"  said  the  B.G.H.,  "There 
ain't  'nough  snow  on  the  trees."  I 
looked  at  the  old  man  in  astonish- 
ment and  then  proceeded  to  explain 
to  him  in  a  kindly  way  that  I  didn't 
want  bears  with  wings  that  perched 
in  the  trees  but  the  ordinary  or 
garden  variety  of  bear  and  I  finished 
up  by  saying:  "Now  what  in  the  Sam 
Hill  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
there  ain't  'nough  snow  on  the  trees?" 
and  this  is  what  I  got:  With  the 
coming  of  cold  weather  Mr.  Bear 
becomes  restless,  and  as  is  the  way  of 
his  kind,  picks  himself  a  comfortable 
spot  in  a  pile  of  rocks  and  slips 
quietly  into  the  arms  ot  Morpheus  for 
the  winter.  Now  then,  down  comes 
the  snow,  piling  in  great  drifts  over 
the  forest  and  bending  the  branches 
of  the  balsams  with  an  ever  increasing 
weight  of  snow.  Brum  sleeps  on 
and  the  animal  heat  of  his  great  fat 
body  rises  up  and  melts  the  snow 
on  the  trees  that  immediately  sur- 
round his  home  and  thus  he  is  un- 
wittingly betrayed  to  the  keen-eyed 
hunter. 

To  the  ordinary  person  this  sleep- 
ing habit  of  the  bear  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  things  of  Nature, 
but,  if  we  look  at  it  with  a  mind  pre- 
pared beforehand  with  the  won- 
ders of  Dame  Nature,  we  will  soon 
look  about  for  the  reason.  For  no 
matter  how  odd  or  unusual  is  the 
habit  of  some  animal,  there  is  a 
perfectly  good  reason  for  it  and  when 
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we  succeed  in  ferreting  out  that 
reason  we  are  struck  "dumb"  with  the 
wonder  of  it. 

Look  you  what  the  bear  feeds  on, 
berries,  honey,  and  roots,  meals  that 
in  winter  are  buried  many  feet  deep 
so  in  what  better  fashion  can  the  bear 
overcome  this  handicap  then  by 
"feeding  himself  fit  to  bust"  in  the 
fall  and  sleeping  with  the  first 
crack  of  Jack  I?rost.  Through  the 
long  winter  months  his  body  uncon- 
sciously draws  on  the  reserve  of  fat 
that  Nature  bade  him  accumulate  in 
the  proper  time  and  when  the  warm 
spring  sun  touches  the  world  with  a 
hand  of  velvet,  Mother  Bruin  tumbles 
out  of  her  nest  with  a  trio,  perhaps, 
of  healthy  babies. 

Apropos  to  the  sleeping  habits  of 
the  bear  one  grave  -  faced  Indian  of 
some  eighty  summers  calmly  in- 
formed me  a  few  years  ago  that 
before  going  into  winter  quarters 
the  bear  shambled  to  a  creek  and 
with/ great  diligence  and  circumspec- 
tion selected  a  half  dozen  smooth, 
round  stones  which  he  forthwith 
swallowed  anld  these  he  kept  turning 
over  and  over  in  his  stomach  during 
the  hng  winter.  And  this  old  fellow 
was  not  alone  in  his  quaint  belief. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  giant 
polar  bear  who  lives  on  the  jagged 
edges  of  the  heaving  floes  and  who 
delights  to  plunge  into  the  biting 
waters  of  the  Arctic.  He  isn't  a  bit 
too  far  away  from  Nature  to  be  for- 
gotten for  she  soaks  his  thick  yellow 
white  coat  with  an  abundance1  of 
oil  so  that  a  cold  that  bangs  the  bot- 
tom out  of  the  thermometer  but 
invites  him  to  a  pleasant  swim. 

Think  you  that  even  in  spite  of  his 


bulk  he  would  stand  much  chance 
from  his  enemies  were  Nature  to 
fail  in  providing  him  with  a  coat  that 
blends  with  the  silent  white  wastes  of 
his  habitat? 

Strong  and  powerful  on  land  or 
rather  on  ice,  he  is  the  terror  of  the 
seals  for  he  dives  and  swims  with 
the  best  of  them. 

As  a  wonderful  'example  of  the 
beneficial  protection  which  is  rendered 
every  creature  according  to  its  needs, 
we  might  take  what  might  be  called 
one  of  the  ugliest  of  the  smaller 
animals,  the  porcupine.  Strange  to 
say  while  mostly  everyone  is  ac- 
quainted with  him  by  picture  or 
story,  few,  remarkably  few,  have 
ever  seen  the  porcupine  in  its  own 
home.  t  "A  Ball"  of  Darts,"  best 
describes  it.  Frightfully  slow  and 
awkward  in  all  his  movements  he 
would  soon  fall  a  prey  to  the  wily 
fisher  or  cruel  lynx  were  it  not  for  all- 
provident  Nature.  She  has  clothed 
him  with  a  coat  of  mail  or  quills 
rather.  These  sharp  barbed  points 
are  buried  in  the  fur  of  his  back 
and  tail  and  but  loosely  secured  by 
the  roots.  At  the  first  sign  of  danger 
a  contraction  of  the  muscles  forces 
the  quills  upright  and  doubling  his 
nose  and  feet  under  his  body  he  rolls 
up  in  a  ball  and  plays  possum.  Now 
the  oft  repeated  belief  that  the  porcu- 
pine throws  or*  shoots  his  quills  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  actual  fact, 
They  do  not,  and  cannot.  ■  An  at- 
tacker sometimes  comes  in  contact 
with  the  swishing  tail  and  the  barbed 
darts  are  his  reward.  Porcupine 
steak  is  a  delicacy  that  has  no  rival 
income  parts  of  the  country. 


Woodland,  Hill  and  Dale 

Leo  M.  Rollins 


COMfe  with  me  to  the  Canadian 
Woodlands,  and  roam  o'er  hill 
and  dale.  There  view  nature 
as  a  "close  up"  movie  picture.  It 
will  afford  not  only  exquisite  pleasure, 
but  a  tonic  to  your  soul  as  well. 
View  the  creatures   of  the  wild  in 


their  natural  haunts.  Stalk  them 
with  a  kodak.  Match  your  skill  and 
cunning  with  theirs.  The  result  will 
rudely  awaken  you  to  the  fact  that 
they  possess  craftiness  and  stealth 
you  never  reckoned  on.  You  will 
come  to  realize  that  it  takes  real  art 
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and  much  patience  on  your  part  to 
match  them. 

By  day  the  woodchucks,  squirrels, 
chipmunks,  and  spermophiles  are 
abroad  and  unite  with  the  birds  to 
lend  an  air  of  pleasing  animation  to 
forest  and  plain,  but  with  the  gather- 
ing shades  of  night  countless  beasts 
saunter  forth  in  search  of  prey. 
These  small  folk  of  the  night  swarm 
from  their  snug  retreat  among  the 
rocks,  in  hollow  trees,  under  logs  or 
other  cover,  and  even  from  the  shelter 
afforded  by  buildings  in  thickly 
sls  well  as  sparsely  settled  commun- 
ities. In  both  number  and  variety 
they  exceed  anything  seen  by  day. 
The  air  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  noc- 
turnal noises,  the  flitting  forms  of 
bats,  etc.,  with  numbers  of  rabbits, 
flying  squirrels,  rats  and  mice, 
kangaroo-rats,  pocket-gophers,  shrews 
and  even  moles.  This  abundance  of 
night  life  brings  forth  the  prowling 
powers  of  darkness  in  the  form  of 
velvet-winged  owls,  minks,  martens, 
weasels,  skunks,  and  their  wonderful 
i  scenting  and  vision  reap  an  abundant 
harvest.  But  the  drama  does  not 
stop  here.  In  turn  the  carnivores 
are  subject  to  the  predatory  law  of 
might  and  are  at  times  hunted  by  the 
larger  carnivores,  such  as  great  horned 
owls,  wolves,  foxes,  fishers,  bobcats, 
and  mountain-lions. 

When  viewed  with  an  unbiased 
vision,  these  little  animals  of  wood- 
land, hill,  and  dale  are  certain  to 
charm  the  observer  either  by  their 
beauty,  grace  and  agility,  or  by  their 
varied  and  interesting  habits.  No 
lover  of  the  outdoors  can  long  study 
mammals,  large  or  small,  without 
observing  many  traits  of  intelligence 
of  such  a  high  order  and  so  closely 
akin  to  his  own  as  to  awaken  feelings 
of  friendly  fellowship. 

Small  creatures  of  glade,  glen,  and 
more  open  places,  possess  varied  vocal 
powers,  but  the  different  colorations 
they  give  their  voices  and  character 
of  the  notes  and  calls  indicate  clearly 
that  they  are  employed  to  convey  a 
variety  of  meanings. 

Some  are  practically  voiceless,  for 
instances,  the  hares  and  rabbits, 
except  when  in  an  extremity  of  fe$r 
they  utter  loud  shrieks  of  terror. 


Some  other  small  mammals,  includ- 
ing squirrels,  prairie-dogs,  etc.,  bark 
and  chatter,  while  mice  and  bats 
have  a  variety  of  funny  squeaking 
notes,  and  marmots  and  ground- 
squirrels  possess  chattering  notes 
and  sharp  whistling  calls.  In  addi- 
tion some  of  these  animals,  partic- 
ularly squirrels  and  mice,  have  a 
continuous  series  of  notes  which  are 
said  to  correspond  to  the  songs  of 
birds.  In  the  case  of  the  singing 
mice,  and  in  other  instances,  these 
notes  have  a  very  musical  character, 
similar  to  the  warbling  of  canary 
birds.  Various  unrelated  species  of 
these  outdoor  mice  have  been  found 
to  be  songsters,  and  a  further  in- 
vestigation may  prove  them  all  pos- 
sessed of  "musical  talent"  to  some 
extent. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  forms 
of  wild  life  is  that  of  the  bat.  Some 
bats  have  bulldog  faces.  Some  of 
them  have  heads  that  are  strangely 
sculptured,  some  being  smoothly 
contoured  and  shaped  like  the  heads 
of  young  foxes,  others  appearing  like 
miniature  bulldogs;  still  others  hav- 
ing curious  cartilaginous  nose-leaves 
upright  on  the  muzzle.  Still  others 
have  their  entire  visage  molded  into 
a  hideous  mask  repulsive  to  the  hu- 
man eye. 

Not  alone  are  their  facial  features 
variegated,  but  their  habits  are  equal- 
ly varied  to  meet  special  conditions. 
Some  of  them  in  certain  parts  of  their 
range  eat  and  subsist  wholly  upon 
fruit;  others  solely  upon  insects, 
while  others  bite  other  mammals, 
including  man,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  drinking  the  oozing  blood, 
from  which  they  get  the  required 
nourishment  for  their  sustenance. 
All  of  them  are'  nocturnal  in  habits, 
but  some  of  them  appear  late  in  the 
afternoon,  before  sunset;  most  spe- 
cies, however,  wait  until  the  dark- 
some shades  of  night  have  enveloped 
the  earth  before  venturing  forth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  crea- 
tures of  the  North  Woods  is  the  genus 
"Lepus  americanus"  or  the  Varying 
Hare.  These  white,  or  snowshoe 
rabbits,  as  they  are  commonly  known, 
form, a  small  group  of  closely  related 
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species  and  geographic  races  of  hares. 
Sometimes  they  attain  to  a  weight 
of  five  pounds,  being  about  half  the 
size  of  the  arctic  hares,  which  they 
closely  resemble  in  form,  except  that 
they  are  built  more  heavily  and  have 
proportionately  shorter  legs  and 
larger  hind  feet. 

Almost  without  exception  they 
become  white  in  winter  and  change 
to  a  dusky  or  brownish  color  in  sum- 
mer. The  molt  from  the  brown 
summer  coat  to  the  white  winter 
garment  occurs  with  the  arrival  of 
the  winter  snows,  the  exact  time 
varying  according  to  the  season, 
and  in  spring  the  same  rule  applying 
governing  the  disappearance  of  the 
white  and  the  substitution  of  the 
dusky  summer  clothing.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  over 
the  manner  of  this  change  in  color, 
some  saying  that  at  the  approach  of 
winter  the  hairs  turn  white  with  the 
first  snow.  It  has  been  definitely 
proven,  however,  by  government 
scientists  that  both  seasonal  changes 
are  entirely  due  to  molt. 

The  one  exception  to  the  coloration 
rule  is  furnished  by  the  Washington 
hare  (Lepus  washingtoni) ,  which 
remains  brown  throughout  the  year. 
This  species  habitates  the  cool,  dense 
forests  of  the  humid  coast  belt  of' 
Washington  and  adjacent  part  of 
British  Columbia,  where  the  snow- 
fall or  climate  does  not  affect  its 
pelage. 

In  the  wintertime  the  large  hind 
feet  of  the  varying  hares  and  their 
lengthy,  spreading  toes  are  entirely 
covered  by  a  heavy  coat  of  hair, 
which  forms  broad  snowshoe  pads, 
enabling  their  possessors  to  move 
about  freely  over  the  soft  snow,  a 
characteristic  that  is  responsible  for 
one  of  its  names  in  common  use — 
the  snowshoe  rabbit. 

The  range  of  the  varying  hares 
extends  from  Maine  and  (  extreme 
eastern  Canada,  including  Newfound- 
land, to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  from 
the  stunted  bushes  bordering  the 
northern  limit  of  trees  south  to  the 
northern  border  of  the  United  States 
and  beyond,  following  the  loftier 
Alleghenies   to   West  Virginia,  the 


Rocky  Mountains  to  New  Mexico, 
and  well  down  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountain  Range  in  California. 

These  hares,  like  other  species  of 
the  hare  family,  make  "forms" 
wherein  they  lie  by  day,  for  they  are 
principally  nocturnal  in  their  habits. 
When  the  mating  season  occurs  in 
early  spring,  the  males  become  ex- 
ceedingly restless,  several  sometimes 
congregating  in  one  vicinity  and 
occasionally  fighting  and  chasing  one 
another  about.  At  this  time,  as 
well  as  at  other  times,  snowshoe 
rabbits  have  a  habit  of  thumping 
rapidly  on  the  ground,  making  a  sort 
of  dull  sound  that  can  be  heard  for 
some  distance.  It  is  probably  done 
with  the  hind  feet,  as  is  known  to  be 
the  case  with  the  European  rabbit. 
Varying  hares  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  mammals  of  the  nor- 
thern fur  territory.  They  are  widely 
distributed,  and  exist  in  such  numbers 
as  to  be  an  important  source  of  food 
supply  both  to  the  Indians  and  such 
predatory  birds  and  mammals  as 
the  great  horned  and  snowy  owls, 
the  goshawk,  gyrfalcon,  lynx,  fox, 
fisher,  ermine,  etc.  The  kinds  are 
also  used  by  the  Indians  for  robes.  ' 
It  is  said  that  about  every  seven  years 
these  hares  become  overabundant, 
at  which  time  a  malady  strikes  them 
with  such  force  that  their  numbers 
are  greatly  decreased,  and  this  reg- 
ulates the  number  of  varying  hares. 
Nature  has  provided  for  them  in 
this  way  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of 
other  mammals,  so  that  they  may  not 
become  too  plentiful.  As  these 
hares  increase  in  numbers,  some  of 
the  birds  and  mammals  increase  in 
proportion.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able with  the  big  northern  lynxes. 
The  seriousness  of  these  maladies 
to  the  hare  also  has  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  natives,  not  infrequently 
causing  starvation  and  death  in 
many  a  lonely  Indian  lodge  in  the 
great  northern  wilderness. 

We  could  go  on  describing  the 
various  forms  of  northern  wild  life 
indefinitely,  but  what's  the  use. 
Take  the  tip  and  go  see  for  yourself. 
Get  firsthand  information,  gathered 
bv  experience,  both  bitter  and  sweet. 
We  guarantee  the  sweet  portion  of 
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your  camping  experience  will  greatly 
predominate.  There  really  need  be 
no  bitter  part  to  it,  if  you  go  well 
prepared — "light  but  right."  Take 
such  articles  as  you  absolutely  find 


necessary,  leave  all  things  else  at 
home.  A  sojourn  in  the  outdoor 
world,  in  close  proximity  to  the  great 
North  Woods,  will  do  your  heart's 
blood  good.    Try  it! 


Ducks 

A  Hunt-Hungry  Hunter's  Harangue 

4 'Fun  Hunter" 


I just  want  to  tell  a  lot  of  your  fellows  how 
I  feel  and  what  I  have  to  think  about 
during  these  long  off  season  periods  of 
restriction  and  see  if  the  rest  of  my  fellow 
sportsmen  have  not  a  kindred  feeling. 

To  give  you  a  proper  sense  of  appreciation 
I  must  first  tell  you  of  a  few  of  my  very 
pleasant  surroundings.  First  of  all  important 
considerations  is  the  pal  I  have.  We  are 
mated  to  a  dot,  having  the  same  inclinations 
for  all  outdoor  sports.  We  have  together 
partaken  of  about  every  variety  of  sport  the 
North  American  continent  can  provide.  We 
have  taken  it  all  in  from  the  tops  ot  the  high- 
est mountains  to  the  depths  of  the  oceans 
and  the  whole  aggregate  of  delights  afield  has 
left  us  with  a  high  sense  of  appreciation  of 
what  has  been  and  a  very  keen  appetite  for 
what  is  yet  to  be.  We  have  been  married 
for  some  time  and  my  pal  is  just  as  keen  for 
all  the  outdoor  sports  as  I  am  and  believe  me 
that's  going  some.  I  claim  a  skill  for  her  in 
all  the  outdoor  attainments  unmatched  by 
any  lady  of  the  land.  So  you  see  my  first 
enumerated  possession  is  a  very  valuable  one 
and  goes  a  long  way  towards  perfecting  a 
sportsman's  requirements.  You  all  know 
that  a  proper  pal  is  almost  a  necessity  in 
our  line  and  I  surely  have  one. 

Of  course  dogs,  and  guns  and  boats  and 
tackle  and  various  equipment  that  we  can 
look  upon  and  gloat  over  and  fondle  and 
utilize  in  our  mind's  eye  as  the  stage  settings 
for  wonderful  visions  of  future  delights  are 
requisites  also.  Of  vital  importance  is  loca- 
tion and  in  this  we  are  most  fortunate  for 
we  have  chosen  our  residence  very  carefully 
because  it  puts  us  in  the  midst  of  more 
sportsmen's  delights  than  any  other  one  local- 
ity I  know  of.  We  can  ride  out  from  our 
home  any  day  and  get  within  hand-shaking 
distance  of  a  moose  or  a  chipmunk,  a  fifty 
pound  lake  trout  or  a  striped  perch,  a  noble 
Canada  goose,  or  a  Jacksnipe. 


However  the  immediate  purpose  of  this 
little  sketch  is  to  tell  the  readers  of  Rod  and 
Gun  about  one  splendid  duck  hunt  we  had. 
My  poor  descriptive  faculties  will  only  allow 
me  to  touch  the  outlines  and  you  with  your 
visionary  powers  must  fill  in  these  outlines 
with  all  the  real  delights  and  thrills  and  ecs- 
tasies which  it  is  so  impossible  to  convery 
with  the  pen. 

This  little  hunt  has  its  headquarters  at  a 
real  duck  shack  on  the  shore  of  a  perfect  duck 
lake.  The  name  of  the  shack  is  "Fun  Hun- 
ters' Home"  and  the  name  of  the  lake  "Duck 
Dreams  Fulfilled,"  and  the  following  are  real 
circumstances  that  happened  to  the  writer 
and  his  pal.  Here  the  ducks  have  the  most 
nearly  made  to  order  home  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  complete  evolution  of  the  duck 
from  the  egg  to  a  hunter's  satisfied  stomach 
is  here  to  be  had  in  absolute  perfection.  The 
shack  is  16  x  16  feet  and  the  lake  is  4  x  12 
miles  and  every  mile  is  full  of  particular  ducks' 
ideas  of  perfection.  The  little  old  shack  is 
rough  but  very  comfortable  inside  and  ab- 
solutely more  dear  to  the  hearts  of  its  owners 
than  is  any  palace  to  its  king,  being  built  and 
equipped  for. two  very  particular  and  happy 
hunt  lovers. 

We  arrived  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  on  October 
14th,  1917;  weather  "skookum"  for  ducks. 
That  doesn't  mean  sunshine  and  balmy 
breezes,  but  it  does  mean  that  kind  of  a  day 
that  has  an  indescribable  something  in  it 
that  sets  the  wings  of  the  ducks  to  vibrating, 
their  throats  to  quacking,  and  the  hunters' 
thrill  machinery  to  speeding  on  high.  You 
all  know  what  I  mean.  It's  a  "something 
abroad  in  the  air." 

In  just  ten  minutes  the  smoke  is  coming  out 
of  the  chimney,  the  boats  and  decoys  are 
hauled  out  and  Doc  is  sawing  wood  while 
Mrs.  Doc  is  preparing  in  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  material  for  gastronomic  exercises 
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that  would  make  a  city  bred  appetite  hide 
its  face  with  shame. 

As  dusk  approaches  the  wind  dies  down  and 
the  great  evening  flight  begins  to  pour  into 
the  lake.  We  stand  within  ten  feet  of  the 
shack  and  warm  up  our  guns  but  spend  the 
time  until  dark  principally  in  making  a 
study  of  the  flight.  An  amazing  number  of 
ducks  went  into  the  lake  that  evening  giving 
great  promise  for  the  morrow.'  At  dark  it 
was  dead  calm  and  we  feasted  our  oral  organs 
on  almost  "unbelievable  conditions.  The 
clamor  of  the  different  duck  noises  was  indeed 
interesting  to  analyze.  Our  trained  ears 
could  readily  distinguish  the  language  of 
each  species.  That  intense  murmur  that 
would  lead  us  to  believe  a  brisk  breeze  was 
blowing,  had  it  not  been  dead  calm,  on  close 
study  resolved  its  self  into  the  pattering  of 
innumerable  bills  greedily  ieeding  on  the  great 
quantities  of  duck  delicacies  dished  up  in 
Lake  Bountiful,  the  noise  at  times,  amounting 
to  a  roar.  That's  hard  for  some  of  you  to 
believe,  but  it  was  there  just  the  same. 
Well  the  next  thing  on  the  program  ot  delights, 
was  some  sleeping  which  pastime  got  a  horrible 
jolt  at  3  o'clock  a.m.  when  that  devilish  alarm 
shouted,  "cut  out  that  snooze  and  start  the 
fire,"  In  a  mighty  short  time  the  bacon,  eggs, 
coffee  etc.,  were  disposed  of,  the  lunch  is 
packed  and  two  properly  equipped  hunters 
were  in  the  boat  and  off  on  the  lake  for  as  good 
a  day's  duck  hunt  as  any  heart  could  desire. 
And  such  a  morning!  dark,  foggy,  smelly, 
chilly  enough,  with  just  the  hint  of  a  north- 
west wind  coming.  Nothing  there  for  a 
love-sick  aesthetic  maniac  to  rave  about, 
but  the  stuff  was  there  that  makes  your  trig- 
ger finger,  itch  and  the  shivers  of  anticipation 
chase  each  other  around  under  your  sweater 

The  indications  of  wind  and  weather  told 
us  to  head  for  the  other  side  about  four  miles 
away  and  set  oui  decoys  at  "Sunrise  Cove." 
Say!  Just  take  a  try  at  this  some  morning; 
to  cross  a  lake  made  up  of  open  patches  of 
water  and  clumps  of  weeds,  about  half  and 
half  to  a  certain  point  four  miles  away  in 
darkness  and  fog. 

Your  uncle  Doc  is  the  man  who  can  do  it. 
I  can  feel  direction.  I  think  I  must  have 
something  like  a  homing  instinct.  It  has 
served  me  many  a  good  turn  in  trackless 
stretches  of  woods  and  water.  Do  any  of 
you  have  it? 

We  came  out  within  200  feet  of  "Point 
Desire"  after  about  an  hour's  rowing;  and 
every  second  of  that  hour  and  every  foot  of 
those  miles  was  a  perfect  pot-pie  of  unseen 


delights.  Quacks,  squawks,  and  squeaks 
predominated,  a  whole  atmosphere  full  of 
all  the  different  duck  alarms,  protesting  at 
being  hustled  out  of  their  trundle  beds  and 
lazily  half  flying,  half  splashing  away  to 
security. 

At  our  destination  was  a  sort  of  channel 
extending  along  the  lee  side  of  the  lake  for 
about  a  mile.  At  the  place  where  we  decided 
to  set  our  decoys  the  channel  is  easy  shooting 
distance  across.  We  have  been  there  before 
and  know  what  to  expect.  We  soon  have  a 
big  flock  of  decoys  set  out  and  with  our  boat 
well  concealed  and  our  backs  to  the  wind  we 
wait  for  daylight.  Our  boat  is  tied  down 
firmly  to  the  rushes  by  a  little  trick  of  our 
own  making  it  perfectly  solid  and  unrockable. 
It  has  plenty  of  dry  soft  hay  in  it  and  is  well 
supplied  with  lunch  and  thermos  bottles  of 
hot  tea.  There  is  a  great  flight  on  before  it 
is  light  enough  to  sbopt.  We  hear  the  whirl 
of  wings  as  that  uneasy  feeling  is  brought 
to  the  ducks  by  approaching  dayl'ght.  We 
can  discern  their  fleeting  shadowy  forms 
hurrying  past  and  hear  their  morning  con- 
versations. They  can  see  our  decoys  and  the 
swish  of  their  lighting  is  glad  music  to  our 
ears  and  then  the  broad  day  light  comes  and 
then  the  real  fun.  We  can  distinguish  the 
different  varieties  when  we  begin  to  shoot  and 
they  are  about  all  there  and  Doc  can  speak 
the  language  of  each  tribe.  There  comes  a 
big  flock  of  mallards  preparing  to  go  to  the 
fields  to  fill  up  on  number  one  northern 
wheat,  but  they  see  the  decoys  and  hear  the 
seductive  argument  coming,  from  the  rushes 
and  the  temptation  to  investigate  is  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  They  pitch  down  and  set 
their  wings.  First,  as  they  approach  is 
heard  the  loud  quack  of  the  duck  and  the 
more  subdued  squawk  of  the  drake,  and,  as 
they  got  nearer  and  hover  for  the  descent  into 
the  water,  that  gentle  gabble  which  almost 
amounts  to  a  grunt  of  satisfaction,  as  they 
prepare  to  participate  in  the  good  things  that 
are  plainly  demonstrated  to  be  there.  In  the 
blind  are  two  crouching  forms,  motionless 
and  well  hidden,  four  eager  eyes  peering 
through  the  rushes  and  conveying  great 
gobs  of  pleasant  impressions  to  two  hunters, 
tuned  to  the  highest  pitch  of  thrilling  antici- 
pation. Those  trained  eyes  are  crowding  a 
heap  of  information  into  a  mighty  short 
period,  they  estimate  the  number,  the  kind, 
the  distance,  the  speed,  pick  out  the  green 
heads  as  the  more  coveted  prizes  and  specu- 
late on  the  probable  results  of  the,  soon  to 
follow  climax. 
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"The  time  has  arrived,"  Doc  whispers. 
"Now"  and  Mrs.  Doc  is  allowed  the  first 
shot  which  is  quickly  followed  by  all  the 
effective  shots  that  two  properly  applied 
repeaters  can  deliver,  and  then  something 
drops!  Get  your  think  tanks  working 
on  that  situation.  There  is  more  honest- 
to-goodness,  -heart  walloping  fun  right  there 
than  I  can  begin  to  tell  about.  The  whole 
cornucopia- full  of  delicious  sporting  spills 
with  one  splash  on  your  devoted  bean.  Got 
it?  If  any  cripples  start  to  swim  away  they 
are  picked  off  with  the  .22  automatic  which 
is  sure  the  proper  dope  for  just  that  purpose 
when  coupled  with  the  right  amount  of 
skill.  We  have  hardly  time  to  measure  and 
discuss  the  results  of  our  first  rally,  for  fhere 
are  more  coming.  We  have  shot  in  all  the 
best  duck  resorts  of  North  America  but  never 
have  I  seen  a  more  perfect,  made-to-order 
days  shooting  than  that  was.  They  were 
certainly  there  in  number  and  variety.  No 
need  to~  take  those  long  cripple-producing 
chances.  I  am  not  telling  how  many  we 
bagged  but  will  say  that  our  average  of  ducks 
in  the  boat  was  65  per  cent,  of  the  shots  fired. 
The  great  northern  flight  of  the  evening 
before  produced  results  and  after  the  sharp 
edge  of  excitement  had  worn  off,  we  let  our 
friends  the  scaups,  or  bluebills,  light  unmolest- 
ed amongst  the  decoys,  and,  after  we  had 
bagged  a  few  teal  for  our  own  private  use  we 
allowed  them  to  go  whizzing  by  unsaluted. 

We  made  up  faces  at  the  spooney  and 
butterball  and  such  like  and  had  our  fill  of 
sport  with  the  Mallard  canvas  back,  red 
head,  gadwall,  widgeon  etc.,  etc.  The  morn- 
ing was  warm  enough,  the  wind  just  right  and 
shooting  conditions  as  nearly  perfect  as  I 
have  ever  seen  them.  Now  here  comes  a 
bunch  of  canvas  backs,  that  prince  of  the 
duck  tribe,  fat  and  slick  with  the  abundance 
furnished  in  this  perfect  duck  pasture  but 
still  hungry  and  jealously  greedy  at  the 
thought  of  that  big  flock  of  decoys  usurping 
their  favorite  breakfast  room.  There  is  no 
prettier  sight  for  a  duck  hunter's  eye  than  a 
flock  of  canvas  backs  coming  up  against  the 
wind  to  a  bunch  of  decoys.  They  can  crowd 
about  as  much  joy-elixir  into  a  short  space  of 
time  as  anything  I  know  of,  they  have  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics — that  are  dis- 
cernible to  me  almost  as  far  as  I  can  see  them, 
and  when  they  get  near  enough  to  show  their 
gray  backs  the  real  fun  sensations  begin. 
Next  their  red  necks  and  heads  show  up 
and  that  distinctive  even  slant  from  the  tops 
of  their  heads  to  the  end  of  their  long  black 


bills  and  the  general  lines  of  grace  and  beauty 
mark  the  canvas  backs  as  a  King  and  fairly 
smear  him  with  duck  majesty.  He  and  the 
Mallard  have  a  close  race  for  first  place  in 
my  esteem  tank.  But  they  are  right  over  the 
decoys  now  and  Chummie  is  leveling  that 
16  gauge  pump  and  Doc  is  trying  to  pick  out 
two  crossing  birds  for  his  first  shot.  I  pro- 
ceed to  get  busy,  but  to  see  her  out  of  the  left 
corner,  of  my  eye,  working  that  old  window- 
washer,  is  well  worth  the  price  of  admission 
that  bunch  came  in  with  perfect  confidence 
and  leisure  but  they  certainly  showed  a  burst 
of  speed  on  departure  that  would  make  a 
comet  green  with  envy.  They  were  less 
numerous  but  the  sacrifice  they  left  behind 
was  fully  justified  in  every  particular. 

-Rant  not  to  me,  you  cranky  croakers, 
about  the  "slaughter  of  innocent  bird  life" 
for  just  think  of  the  great  satisfaction  to  the 
hunter  and  as  a  meat  procurer  and  a  joy 
producer,  its  a  darned  bigger  and  better 
job  any  day  than  wringing  the  neck  of  a 
chicken.  Get  down!  Here  comes  a  fine 
flock  of  red  heads  pointing  right  for  the  decoys 
with  a  style  all  their  own.  They  are  saying 
to  the  decoys!  "Here!  get  out  of  our  garden 
what  do  you  presumptious  rascals  mean  by 
gobbling  up  all  our  choice  roots  and  seeds? 
make  room  at  the  banquet  for  some  real 
folks  direct  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods." 
We  took  toll  from  them  and  wished  them  a 
happ,y  and  safe  journey  to  and  from  their 
southern  wintering  quarters. 

And  then  the  gadwalls  came.  I  have  never 
seen  as  big  a  flight  of  those  beauties  as  on  that 
day.  All  the  other  Northern  varieties  were 
there  and  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  restrain 
ourselves  from  entering  the  game  hog  class. 
We  got  all  the  ducks  that  were  coming  to  us 
and  maybe *some  few  besides.  But  we  surely 
did  hog  on  the  fun.  It  just  simply  came  to 
us  in  hunks  and  we  put  in  a  day  that  can  only 
be  had  by  a  fortunate  few.  Just  think  of  it 
fellows:  all  the  whole  bunch  of  duck  hunter's 
perfections,  just  spilled  into  one  delightful 
day.  It  was  not  a  question  of  getting  all 
we  could  but  rather  of  choosing  what  we  de- 
sired. It  was  with  reluctance  that  we  laid 
down  our  guns  and  proceeded  to  retrieve  our 
birds  and  prepare  for  the  row  to  camp. 

Our  ducks  had  all  drifted  across  the  channel 
and  were  easy  to  find,  Mrs.  Doc  doing  the 
pick  up  act  and  I  standing  in  the  stern  with 
the  push  pole,  made  short  and  pleasant  work 
of  it. 

We  arranged  our  load  to  properly  trim  the 
boat  and  I  took  the  oars  for  the  four  mile  row 
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to  camp  over  the  same  course  in  mid  after- 
noon that  we  had  taken  before  day  light  that 
morning.  And  we  saw  them  this  time,  making 
their  get-away  but  unmolested,  as  we  had 
ours.  We  reached  camp  in  plenty  of  time 
to  leisurely  preform  all  the  little  camp  duties 
that  to  us  are  pleasures.  Mrs.  Doc  had 
picked  and  dressed  a  couple  of  beauties  on 
the  way  to  camp  and  they  were  soon  in  a  hot 
oven.  Our  ducks  were  then  tied  one  dozen 
in  a  bunch  and  hung  up  on  the  shack.  We 
sorted,  and  inspected,  and  compared,  and 
admired  our  prizes  and  talked  over  the  stick- 
out  incidents  of  the  day  while  that  supper  was 
in  process  of  preparing.  We  each  know  our 
share  of  the  work  and  just  how  to  make  camp 
life  pleasant.  We  again  watch  the  great 
evening  flight  go  into  the  lake  and  then  we 
eat.  And  say!  that  meal  and  that  appetite. 
Possibly  somebody  might  have  a  descriptive 
faculty  that  would  do  justice  to  it  but  I 
doubt  it. 


Then  the  house  was  made  tiuy,  the  alarm 
clock  was  wound  and  we  went  to  rest  in  a 
fine  clean  bed  and  closed  our  eyes  on  a  super- 
lative day's  sport.  By  the  way  can  you  see 
'em  after  you  lie  down  and  close  your  eyes? 
I  can  plainly  see  their  black  fleeting  bodies 
sticking  out  of  the  darkness  and  coming  in  all 
kinds  of  slants  and  attitudes. 

Now  perhaps  some  bloated  millionaires 
princes  and  kings,  have  had  more  enjoyment 
in  a  day  than  we  had  but  I'd  just  like  to  see 
the  color  of  their  hair.  I  don't  pretend  to 
be  descriptively  skillful  but  no  single  man  can 
tell  it  all.  I've  only  touched  the  high  spots 
on  this,  but  you  fellows  who  know  can 
peek  around  inside  and  imagine  what  I  have 
left  out.  We  have  had  the  real  outing  ex- 
perience of  most  all  varieties.  I'd  like  some 
day  to  tell  you  about  some  more  of  them  and 
perhaps  I  will  be  able  to  do  so  if  this  one 
catches  on. 


What's  the  Reason? 

John  Townson 


I have  been  waiting  for  some  of  the  numerous 
readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  to  write  what  they 
thought  about  the  scarcity  of  game  in 
different  parts  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  last 
fall  and  becoming  impatient,  decided  to  pen 
a  few  lines  myself. 

Not  only  were  game  birds  of  all  kinds  scarce, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  a  dearth  of  all  forms  of 
bird  life.  Have  the  feathered  denizens  of  the 
air  been  afflicted,  like  so  many  of  the  human 
race,  with  the  Spanish  "flu"? 

I  have  been  in  communication  with  sports- 
men who  have  hunted  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  Province,  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  in  the  northeast  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  in  the  southwest,  and  they  all  tell  the 
same  story,  the  worst  fall  on  record. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season,  on  the  1st 
of  September,  there  appeared  to  be  about 
the  usual  number  of  black  ducks,  and  there 
were  a  few  Wilson  snipe  that  had  been  bred 
in.  the  adjacent  marshes,  but  the  October 
flight  of  both  ducks,  snipe  and  plover  was 
an  absolute  disappointment. 

The  writer  generally  spends  the  last  two 
weeks  in  October  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  I  never  saw 
a  single  snipe,  plover  or  wader  of  any  kind 
whatever.    October    1918,    was    a  strange 


month  at  Weller's  Bay.  It  usually  blows 
about  four  days  every  week  from  the  west  or 
southwest  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
whereas,  last  October,  we  had  a  light  wind 
from  the  east  during  the  last  half  of  the  month. 
On  the  27th  of  October  I  saw  several  large 
flocks  of  ducks  flying  in  a  southerly  direction. 
They  wrere  flying  at  such  an  altitude  that  I 
could  not  be  certain  what  kind  they  were, 
but  surmised  that  they  were  either  redheads 
or  canvas-backs.  In  any  case  they  had  a 
through  ticket  without  stop-over  privileges, 
and  seemed  bent  on  reaching  their  winter 
quarters  without  paying  us  a  visit.  There 
were  large  flocks  of  ducks  reported  by  the 
fishermen  out  in  the  open  waters  of  Lake 
Ontario,  but  the  fact  is  they  did  not  visit 
their  usual  feeding  grounds. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  shoots  at  Port  Rowan, 
told  me  that  there  were  a  large  number  of 
canvas- backs  in  Long  Point  Bay,  but  as  they 
all  congregated  together  in  one  vast  flock  in 
the  middle  of  the  bay  there  were  none  of 
them  brought  to  bag.  The  other  varieties 
of  ducks  that  frequent  this  noted  feeding 
ground  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
and  the  shooting  was  away  below  the  average. 
Snipe  and  plover  were  also  never  so  scarce  at 
this  point. 
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Reports  from  the  north  country  state 
that  this  is  an  off  season  for  rabbits  or  hares. 
One  rabbit  hunter  told  me  that  on  one  of 
his  hunting  trips  he  had  shot  five  Virginia 
horned  owls  which  goes  to  show  that  their 
supply  of  food  up  north  is  restricted,  and,  as 
the  great  horned-owl  and  goshawk  are  the 
most  destructive  birds  we  have  on  both  rab- 
bits and  ruffed  grouse,  the  outlook  is  npt  a 
hopeful  one  under  the  circumstances.  The 
goshawk  is  a  northern  bird,  and  only  comes 
south  when  his  food  supply  is  short  in  his 
northern  home. 

An  article  in  a  Cleveland  paper  states  that 


the  shooting  in  Ohio  last  fall  was  the  worst 
on  record,  even  on  the  preserves  it  was  away 
below  the  average,  so  that  the  scarcity  of 
game  covers  a  pretty  wide  area. 

It  seems  all  the  more  strange  that  the  ducks 
should  be  as  scarce  as  they  were,  because 
some  of  my  friends  in  Prince  Edward  County 
told  me  that  they  had  not  seen  as  many  ducks 
in  a  good  many  years  as  visited  the  different 
bays  and  marshes  of  the  county  last  spring 
on  their  northward  flight.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  went  south  by  a  different  route,  and 
that  they  will  be  back  in  increased  numbers 
next  fall. 


Large  Mouths  on  Light  Tackle 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


I HAVE  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  that 
the  future  will 'seejlight  tackle  fishing 
come  '  more  and  more  into  prominence 
in  the  angling  world,  and  the  cruder  methods 
of  fishing  pushed  farther  and  farther  into  the 
background  with  each  recurring  season. 
There  has  been  a  noticeable  trend  in  that 
direction  now  for  several  years.  More 
sportsmanlike  methods  are  in  demand,  and 
hence  it  is  that  lighter  lures,  and  lighter  rods 
follow  along  in  the  procession.  It  really 
did  seem  many  years  ago  that  fishermen 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  tackle  could 
not  be  heavy  enough  to  suit  the  purpose. 
The  heavy  green  linen  line  of  the  hand-liner 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
xpkit  of  the  day,  though  of  course  the  true 


anglers  were  using  fly-rods  then  as  well  as  now. 
It  has  been  found  out  in  later  days  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  rod  ten  feet  long, 
or  a  cane  pole  to  reach  across  a  lake  to  catch 
fish,  and  have  a  great  deal  of  sport  out  of  the 
performance.  With  the  light  of  conservation 
shining  full  upon  the  world  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  day  of  light  tackle  is  coming  into  its 
own,  principally  for  the  interest  that  it 
creates.  If  a  man  goes  out  a-fishing  he  gen- 
erally does  not  do  so  to  rival  the  commercial 
fishermen;  he  does  not  do  so  fcf  a  business;  for 
a  profit.  True,  by  staying  within  the  laws' 
limit  he  can  catch  and  smoke  his  fish  and  thus 
afford  himself  an  excellent  food  supply — but  I 
refer  to  the  average  person  who  goes  out  for 
the  enjoyment  entirely,  of  fishing.    A  few 
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fish  caught  on  light  tackle  will  give  him  more 
satisfaction  than  a  carload  of  fish  caught 
by  clumsier  methods. 

For  instance  consider  the  method  of  using 
a  cotton  thread  in  fishing  for  both  the  ocean 
fish  and  the  fresh  water  fish.  This  surely 
is  the  height  of  art  in  fishing.  Some  may 
think  it  a  fantastic  fad.  Many  will  try  it 
out.  As  many  more  will  openly  scoff  at  it. 
Nevertheless  the  idea  will  tend  to  point  out 
the  sanity  of  fishing  with  light  tackle.  One 
must  needs  be  artful  in  contriving  the  cir- 
cumvention of  a  large  fish  on  light  tackle,  but 
here  I  wish  to  have  a  few  words  to  say  on 
this  light  tackle  business.  If  I  say  there  is  a 
time  and  a  place  for  the  use  of  light  tackle  I 
am  saying  something  that  I  may  qualify  thus: 
To  go  into  a  weedy,  pad-ridden  lake  with  very 
light  tackle  is  courting  disaster  in  the  very 
beginning.  The  chances  of  getting  the  fish 
out,  fine  and  free,  are  as  one  chance  in  ten. 
I  would  never  suggest  the  use  of  light  tackle 
in  very  weedy  water.  The  freer  the  water  is 
of  weeds  and  pads,  etc.,  the  more  light  tackle 
in  its  element.  Take  when  you  are  fishing 
off  the  bars,  the  playing  of  a  fish  upward  with 
light  tackle  is  of  exceptional  interest  and  one 
must  know  and  gauge  every  rush  of  the  fish 
to  be  able  to  do  it.  To  be  able  to  exhibit 
a  large  fish  you  have  taken  on  a  light  rod  and 
line,  and  a  small  lure,  is,  indeed,  a  credit  to 
yourself,  and  certainly  is  an  art — but  that 
art  is  not  best  followed  out  in  the  weed- 
ridden  waters.  I  happen  to  know  this 
because  I  have  tried  it  out. 

The  day  of  the  large,  clumsy,  many-hooked 
artificial  minnow  is  over.  It  represented  one 
phase  in  the  searching  around  for  the  right 
sort  of  a  lure.  The  artificial  minribws  that 
are  worth  while  can  be  numbered  on  a  hand. 
You  know  and  I  know  which  of  these  are 
meant.  They  have  stood  the  test,  and  are 
really  worth  buying. 

It  was  at  .first  thought  that  to  interest 
large  fish,  large  lures  must  be  used.  How  this 
happened  to  come  to  be  believed  was  that 
fishermen  thought  that  fish  looked  upon  the 
artificial  minnows  entirely  as  a  food  proposi- 
tion and  that  if  they  considered  it  food,  the 
larger  that  bit  of  food  the  more  the  fish  would 
be  liable  to  take  a  crack  at  it.  This  does  not 
work  out  in  practice.  Bass  and  muskies  do 
not  have  bull-frogs  on  their  bill  of  fare,  and 
therefore  one  does  not  use  bull-frogs  when 
casting  for  these  fish,  or  trolling  for  them. 
Rather  one  selects  a  medium-sized  fellow;  a 
smaller  one  than  that  is,  as  often  not,  selected. 
"Large  baits  for  large  fish."  says  one  writer. 


This  is  disproven  in  practice.  A  great  num- 
ber of  fishermen  go  out  with  large-sized  spoons 
for  the  muscallonge;  up  to  Number  12  in  size. 
Usually  this  is  far  too  large.  Personally  I  like 
the  Number  5  size.  Some  of  the  biggest 
muscallonge  ever  captured  have  been  on 
small  lures.  Many  large  fellows  have  stuck 
to  Number  3  lures  and  have  failed  to  come  off. 
This  is  just  a  hint  that  it  is  well  to  remember. 

In  late  years  tfie  buck-tail  lures  for  bass 
have  come  into  public  notice  and  favor. 
They  usually  consist  of  a  buck-tail,  with  a 
small  spinner  up  ahead  of  it.  This  lure  is 
weighed  and  with  a  light  bamboo  casting  rod 
and  a  smooth-running  reel  it  may  be  cast, 
often  to  good  distances.  The  bucktail  lures, 
with  spinners,  should  have  a  wide  try-out  by 
those  who  have  wasted  a  great  deal  of  times 
with  large,  unsavory  "appearing  lures.  Some 
of  these  lures,  too,  have  weed  guards  over 
them  and  may  be  cast  right  into  the  weeds  and 
pads,  and  up  into  the  various  indentations 
without  any  trouble.  It  has  been  the  com- 
mon practice  to  attach  a  sliver  of  pork  rthd  to 
this  buck-tail  and  this  has  been  found  very 
taking.  I  prefer  the  buck-tail  that  is  fedjn 
color,  for  against  this  the  white  pork  rind  sliver 
will  show  up  very  bright.  A  two  inch  long 
strip  of  white  cloth,  one  half  inch  wide,  to 
waver  in  the  water,  is  attached  to  the  hook 
of  ttye  red  buck-tail.  When  this  is  reeled 
through  the  water  the  cloth  has  a  wavering 
motion  that  is  quite  irresistible  to  bass  as 
well  as  to  other  fishes. 

If  you  are  casting  with  a  light  bamboo 
casting  rod,  with  a  light,  soft-braided  line 
and  a  smooth-running  reel  you  will  perhaps 
like  to  try  out  casting  with  a  large  bass-size 
fly.  Procure  a  silver-bladed  casting  spoon 
with  an  opening  shaft  to  it,  the  kind  on  which 
you  can  slip  a  fly  through  its  eye  with  ease. 
Select  a  bright-colored  fly,  slip  it  on  the  shaft 
and  snap  it  closed.  You  will  find  that  with 
a  little  practice  you  can  cast  this  very  nicely, 
especially  if  you  have  in  your  possession  a 
smooth-running  reel.  If  not,  bite  on  a 
couple,  or.  three,  fair-sized  split-shot  to  the 
line  and  you  are  ready  for  business.  I  find 
that"  around  dusk  along  the  shores  you  are 
able  to  work  in  this  light  lure  with  the  very 
best  of  results;  watch  where  the  bass  are 
making  themselves  seen  in  the  water  a-feeding 
and  then  cast  to  those  feeding  fish.  Reel 
the  lure  through  the  water  craftily,  with  little 
jerks  and  starts  in  between  and  that  bass  will, 
like  as  not,  surprise  you  by  what  he  does. 
When  casting  this  light  lure  I  like  to  wTade 
along  the  shores  up  to  my  knees,  or  above  and 
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cast  at  short  distances  all  around  me  to  the 
pads  and  the  snabs  in  the  water  where  they 
happen  to  be.  The  killing  part  about  this 
wading  along  the  shore  is  that  the  bass  can- 
not see  you.  A  bass  may  be  ten  feet  away 
and  because  you  are  sunk  down  low  in  the 
water,  the  line  of  vision  of  the  fish  is  so  im- 
paired as  to  let  you  completely  out  of  that 
finny  one's  sight.  Of  course  should  you  cast 
with  the  rod  high  in  the  air  he  is  liable  to  get 
a  glimrse  of  the  rod  and  its  shadow.  To  off- 
set this  always  make  your  cast  with  the  side- 
swipe, or  under  -handed  cast,  as  it  is  called 
I  have  often  caught  bass  as  close  to  me  as 
ten  feet;  and  once  when  I  stood  perfectly  still 
a  large  bass  (unable  to  see  me  or  tell  my  legs 
from  a  couple  of  piles  in  the  water)  swam  right 
by  me.  I  merely  mention  this  latter  instance 
to  show  you  that  this  method  makes  for 
keeping  yourself  quite  out  of  the  basses'  line 
of  vision,  not  that  I  got  that  fish,  which  I 
didn't.  There  is  nothing  so  filled  with 
interest  as  this  casting  for  the  bass  along  the 
shores,  with  the  light  wand  bait-casting  rod 
of  bamboo,  a  light  line,  a  smooth  running  reel 
and  a  large  bass-fly  connected  to  the  shaft  of 
a  Number  3  spoon.  What  the  bass  take  this 
affair  to  be  I  do  not  know.  I  have  especially 
watched  this  combination  reeled  through  the 
water  and  to  say  the  very  least  it  looks  good 
enough  to  eat,  even  from  the  human  view- 
point. Therefore,  when  you  tire  of  using 
those  hulking  big  baits  and  the  heavy  steel 
rod,  take  down  your  light  tackle  some  early 
morning  right  when  the  sun  is  a-peepin'  over 
the  horizon,  or  some  evening  when  the  dusk 
is  beginning  to  slip  down  over  the  land,  wade 
along  the  shores  and  do  some  cautious  cast- 
ing, pushing  along  just  as  easily  as  you  do 
when  trout  fishing  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  results.  I  remember  many  a  day's 
sport  in  flooded  areas,  where  water  had 
encompassed  some  stumpy  and  rampiky 
land.  When  the  water  was  clear  it  was  so 
clear  that  you  could  see  right  to  the  bottom. 
My,  how  those  bass  liked  to  hang  around 
those  logs.  Early  morning  I  would  row  in 
there  and  cast  with  the  light  rod,  the  fly  and 
the  spoon  and  I  took  out  some  strings  of 
bass  that  were  dandy  to  say  the  very  least. 
I  introduced  this  light  spoon  and  fly  to  a  cane 
pole  fisherman,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would 
use  the  frog  no  more;  the  fly-and-spoon  com- 
bination was  all  one  could  ask  for,  and  then 
some.  He  showed  me  a  six  pound  bass  he 
caught  one  morning,  and  had  in  his  live  box 
pen  in  the  lake.  He  caught  the  fellow  one 
early  morning,  at  the  mouth  of  a  channel, 


between  two  lakes  when  the  finny  one  was  out 
feeding. 

When  using  this  combination  I  like  the 
silver  spoon  or  nickle-plated  spooon,  (as  you 
will),  the  very  best.  However,  there  are 
days  when  no  sun  is  shining  when  the  white- 
enameled  spoon  is  catching  to  the  eye.  Don't 
forget  the  white  enameled  spoon  for  the  days 
when  the  water  is  murky.  They  show  up 
splendidly. 

Fly  fishing  for  the  large  mouth  black  bass 
may  not  be  an  orthodox  method  of  rounding 
in  this  member  of  the  sun-fish  family,  but  it 
certainly  proves  at  times  the  most  killing  of 
all. 

Of  the  bass  most  liable  to  rise  to  your  flies, 
the  stream  bass  have  certainly  been  considered 
the  foremost.  The  reason  for  this  should  be 
quite  plain  in  the  eyes  of  the  fishing  brethren. 
Stream  bass,  like  stream  trout,  feed  greatly 
on  water-bred  flies,  which  we  may  believe 
they  are  on  the  watch  for,  as  witness  how 
nicely  the  small  mouth  rises  to  take  an  insect 
on  the  water  surface.  Stream  bass,  one 
might  say,  are  right  in  the  fly  element,  whereas 
the  lake  bass  are  not  always  in  such  an  elem- 
ent, though  lakes  having  shores,  studded  with 
rocks,  produce  great  quantities  of  flies  in 
season  and  so  call  on  the  fishes  to  feed  upon 
them.  Lake  bass  are  liable  to  feed  mostly 
on  minnows,  Crustacea,  etc.  In  season 
however,  they  are  after  the  flies  that  fall 
along  the  shores,  when  the  flies,  (the  artificial 
flies),  may  be  brought  into  use  most  success- 
fully. This  does  not  always  prove  to  be  the 
case;  it  occurs,  however,  during  the  season 
when  flies  are  coming  up  out  of  the  water  the 
thickest-say  along  in  June. 

The  large-mouth  bass  is  not  a  stream  fish — 
though  it  is  often  found  in  the  streams.  Of 
their  own  accord,  in  a  native  state,  it  is  highly 
doubtful  if  a  large  mouth  bass  would  live  in 
running  water  if  still  water,  (lake  water), 
was  to  be  had.  Exactly  the  opposite  is  true 
of  the  small  mouth  bass,  as  it  prefers  the 
streams,  "the  running  water — though  found, 
it  is  true,  in  abundance  in  lake  waters.  It  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  environment,  and  bass 
often  have  to  take  what  sor.t  of  water  they 
can  "lay  hands  on." 

If  large  mouths  are  planted  in  a  stream  they 
must  perforce  make  the  best  of  it;  but  if  there 
are  any  pools,  mill  ponds,  etc.,  along  that 
stream,  there  you  will  find  them,  the  instinct 
in  them  guiding  them  to  stiller,  deeper  waters. 
Large  mouths  in  the  streams  feed  on  live 
flies,  the  same  as  do  the  small  mouths,  and  are 
taken  on  artificial  flies.    Below  dams,  mill 
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ponds,  in  pools,  up  beside  banks,  near  to  a 
rapids,  there  the  large  mouths  of  the  stream 
are  to  be  found,  and  where  the  water  is  not 
too  deep  the  fly  will  do  the  work.  Indeed  the 
artificial  fly  is  surpassing  in  its  excellence  in 
this  case,  and  I  give  it  preference  to  any  other 
form  of  lure  when  you  are  plying  the  streams. 
Yet  the  man  who  would  use  the  artificial  fly 
on  the  large  mouths  comes  up  against  the 
same  proposition  as  does  the  plug  caster  and 
the  live  bait  user.  He  finds  that  the  bass 
are  just  as  uncertain  in  their  notions  in  taking 
the  fly  as  they  are  in  the  lakes  in  taking  the 
artificial  minnow.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
bass  season  when  the  bass  are  in  shore  and 
feeding^  directly  at  the  close  of  the  all-import- 
ant spawning  season,  it  is  then  that  the 
artificial  fly  is  in  its  element.  Every  angler 
has  witnessed  the  days  when  a  hatch  of  insects 
being  on,  the  bass  and  the  sunfish,  rock  bass, 
etc.,  are  along  the  shores  of  an  evening  rising 
everywhere  for  the  true  winged  food.  The 
artificial  fly,  under  these  circumstances,  will 
be  far  more  successful  than  the  plug,  merely 
for  the  reason  that  the  fish  have  concentrated 
their  attention  on  insects  and  seem  to  take  them 
in  preference  to  all  others.  Say  some 
evening  the  natural  flies  are  falling  to  the  face 
of  the  waters.  The  fish  are  noticeably  rising 
everywhere  along  the  shore,  picking  them  up; 
with  here  and  there  a  wider  ring  where  a  bass 
got  busy.  You  steal  down  to  a  quiet  nook 
and  from  concealment  you  cast  lightly  out  to 
where  you  saw  the  last  h,ig  bass  rise.  You 
move  your  two  flies  craftily  in  the  water,  by 
twitches  of  the  rod,  allowing  the  flies  to  sink 
a  matter  of  six  inches  under  the  surface. 
You  will  not  always  have  a  strike,  but  a  great 
many  times  you  will,  and  it  is  not  impossble 
to  come  home  with  six  or  seven  bass  as  the 
result  of  an  evening  along  the  shore.  Fly 
casting  for  the  bass,  (and  I  am  here  referring 
to  the  large-mouth),  extends  way  into  the 
dusk,  up  to  8  o'clock,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  bass  are  rising  more  freely  than  ever. 
Most  anglers  o/iit  fishing  just  about  the  best 
time  of  all;  that  of  around  sunLdown.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  just  then  that  fishing  takes 
a  turn  for  the  better.  During  the  day-hours, 
or  while  there  is  light  on  the  waters  use  the 
smaller  size  of  flies,  say  the  Number  4  or  6, 
but  as  it  grows  darker  try  the  Number  1  to  3 
size  for  the  simple  reason  that  as  it  grows 
gloomier  the  bass  can  see  the  larger  fly  the 
better.  As  it  grows  darker  the  bass  come 
closer  to  the  shores,  which  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  you  should  ply  the  fly  industriously 
while    the     afterglow     is    fading  away. 


Instead,  therefore,  of  being  a  detriment,  the 
dusk  is  a  help,  and  the  bass  are  even  more 
deceived,  as  the  dusk  comes  on,  into  believing 
that  your  lure  is  the  real  thing. 

Any  of  the  standard  regulation  hies  will  do 
when  fishing  for  the  large  mouth  in  this  man- 
ner. I  may  name  some  as  follows:  The 
Black  Gnat,  the  Professor,  the  Queen  of  the 
Waters,  the  Grizzly  King,  the  Hackles,  the 
Palmers,  the  Parmachene  Belle — all  of  these 
I  have  used  on  the  large  mouths  with  success. 
It  may  well  be  said  that  the  basses,  (both  the 
large  mouths  and  the  small  mouths),  do  not 
practise  selection,  but  I  have  noticed,  that, 
as  between  the  drab-colored  flies  and  the 
bright-colored  flies,  the  latter  have  been  the 
most  taking.  When  using  a  large  bass  fly  of 
the  Number  1  to  3  size  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
have  more  than  one  at  the  leader's  length. 
Use  a  leader  of  the  invisible  sort,  from  six 
to  nine  feet  in  length;  I  generally  use  the  six 
foot  length  for  the  purpose,  and  generally 
use  a  tapered  line.  In  fishing  along  a  lake 
shore  do  not  whip  the  water  till  it  groans,  as 
some  fly  fishers  do.  Watch  where  the  fish  are 
rising,  and  then  cast  accurately,  aiming  to  get 
a  fish  that  has  just  risen,  much  as  you  do  in 
"fishing  the  rise"  in  dry  fly  work.  I  have 
figured  that  six  "chuck  and  chance  it"  casts 
do  not  work  as  well  as  one  cast  to  a  fish  that 
has  just  risen.  Often  in  day  fishing,  the  fish 
may  be  seen,  and  you  know  just  where  to 
place  the  fly  so  as  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  big 
fellow.  Strike  as  soon  as  you  feel  contact 
of  the  fish-mouth  with  the  feathers. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  fly  fishing 
has  not  been  considered  as  an  orthodox 
method  of  capturing  the  large  mouth  bass, 
although  fly  fishing  has  led  as  a  means  of 
taking  the  small  mouth  crusader.  Person- 
ally I  see  no  great  reason  why  the  small 
mouth  should  be  more  avid  for  the  fly  than 
the  large  mouth.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  are  prone  to  use  flies  almost  entirely 
with  the  former  and  live  bait,  plugs  and  spoons 
almost  entirely  on  the  latter.  Those  who 
deviate  from  this  apparently  fixed  rule  are 
the  exceptions  in  the  game.  However,  were 
flies  as  generally  used  on  the  large-mouths, 
(with  some  show  of  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  fishes),  I  am  sure  success  would 
be,  not  the  exception  to  the  rule,  but  rather  the 
common  thing.  I  would  venture  the 
assertion  that  if  the  average  plug  caster  has 
one  strike  in  fifty  casts  he  is  doing  well;  that  is 
to  say,  of  course  in  well  fished  waters.  (We 
are  not  considering  wild  waters  here).  Un- 
doubtedly the  over-zealous  plug  casters  have 
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done  more  to  frighten  the  fishes  of  the  lakes 
into  wisdom,  and  caution,  than  any  other 
thing.  Where  the  understanding  man  would 
not  think  of  placing  a  plug  in  a  pocket  in  the 
weeds  more  than  one  or  two  times  before  he 
moves  on,  the  energetic  caster  would  not  think 
of  ceasing  until  he  has  plumbed  the  depths  of 
that  innocent  pocket  six,  or  more,  times,  at 
least.  Just  what  the  bass  must  think  of  it 
we  do  not  know,  but  the  bass  that  thinks  this 
persistently  dropping  plug  to  be  a  food  pro- 
position is  certainly  not  an  average  bass. 
The  nine  basses  out  of  ten  which  so  many 
fishermen  think  are  so  foolish  learn  to  ignore 
and  stay  well  enough  away  from  these  weird 
creatures  with  hooks  upon  them.  In  sum- 
ming up  it  may  be  said  that  fifty  casts  of  the 
fly  to  fifty  casts  of  the  plug  should  prove,  one 
as  prolific  of  captures  as  the  other,  and  by  its 
noiselessness  and  newness  to  the  waters,  would 
certainly  take  the  lead  over  the  artificial 
minnow.  Yet  the  artificial  fly  is  rarely  used 
on  the  large  mouth,  simply  because  it  is  out 
of  the  common  .rut  of  things,  and  fishermen 
hate  like  sin  to  depart  from  the  old  school 
of  fishing.  Besides  all  this,  to  play  a  bass  on 
the  fly-hook  with  the  fly-rod  is  a  sensation  all 
in  itself. 

The  best  time  for  all  fly-fishing  for  the  large 
mouths  comes  right  after  a  warm,  light 
sprinkling  summer  rain.  The  morning,  we 
will  say,  has  been  balmy;  it  olouds  over  and 
a  rain  falls.  The  bass  and  the  copper-bellied 
sun-fishes  will  be  inshore.  The  coming  of  the 
rain  means  that  insects  will  be  washed  into 
the  stream  by  the  action  of  the  rivulets,  or 
brushed  off  of  the  shore-trees  by  the  falling 
rain,  which  same*  flies  and  insects  will  fall  to 
the  water,  thus  to  be  nabbed  by  the  incoming 
bass.  At  once  begin  to  ply  the  rod,  and 
remain  as  much  as  possible  in  concealment. 
You  will  now  note  the  bass  so  close  to  shore 
that  their  backs  almost  are  thrust  out  of  the 
water.  One  may  stand  at  the  water's  edge 
and  cast  up-shore  and  thus  be  in  perfect  con- 
cealment; in  fact  the  up-shore  or  down-shore 
cast  is  the  best.  Bend  low,  if  need  be,  to 
escape  observation.  Hunt  out  a  place  where 
xa  big  tree  has  branches  extending  out  over 
the  water.  Under  these  branches  you  may 
be  sure  the  fish  are  lying  in  wait  as  the  rain 
falls,  especially  in  the  month  of  June. 

Best  of  all,  however,  are  the  warm-drizzle 
hours,  in  the  midst  of  leafy  June.  Fish  then, 
also,  around  the  mouths  of  inlets  and  around 
the  outlets.  At  the  inlets  where  the  water 
flows  out  the  bass  are  prone  to  tarry  during 
these  drizzly  hours.    They  know  that  the 


streamlet  brings  down  food.  Cast  a  fly  and 
let  the  current  take  it  down.  They  will  be 
lying  out  there  where  the  ripples  end  in  the 
calm  water.  Of  a  sutfden — taken  unawares, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment — the  largest 
bass  in  the  lake  may  take  that  fly  with  a  swirl 
in  the  yater,  and  the  fight  is  on.  Cast  in  a 
frog  or  a  plug  and  like  as  not  it  will  startle 
the  life  out  of  the  fish,  but  the  noiselessly 
falling  artificial  fly  is  quite  another  thing. 
Some  of  these  little  rivulets  that  enter  a  lake 
flow  with  some  force  right  out  into  the  lake, 
— and  these  are  the  places  you  should  search 
for.  Nor  alone  are  the  flies  used.  There  are 
now  "flies"  on  the  market  which  are  really  not 
to  be  called  flies  at  all.  They  are  tied  to  a 
gut-snell;  are  made  of  short  clipped  hair  for  a 
body,  with  long,  trailing  hairs  behind.  I  have 
used  the  South  Bend  Bait  Company  trailing 
hair  flies  successfully.  When  these  flies  are 
moved  about  in  the  water  the  quivering  tail 
hairs  take  on  a  quivering  animation  with  the 
result  that  some  bass  must  up  and  test  the 
edible  delights  of  your  offering. 

Equally  as  it  is  true  that  the  light  rain  on 
the  lake  will  bring  forth  the  bass,  by  sending 
them  inshore,  so,  too,  on  the  streams  will 
the  bass  be  active.  Below  dams  and  falls 
they  will  now  be  found  feeding,  as  often  as 
not,  %lose  to  the  surface.  Right  out  there 
we  will  say  there  is  a  large  rock.  There  is  a 
nice  little,  suspicious  looking  place  right  near 
it.  Cast  the  fly  to  hit  there,  and  move  it 
around.  If  there  is  a  bass  in  that  pocket, 
lying  there  watching,  the  chances  are  that  the 
fly  will  be  nabbed  on  the  m6ment.  Where 
many  bass  fishermen  cease  fishing  during  a 
rain,  the  knowing  fisherman  stays  right  at  it, 
though  he  be  wet  to  the  skin,  for  experience 
has  taught  that  during  these  hours  the  best 
of  the  fish  may  be  taken.  Especially  true 
will  it  be  that  bass  are  inshore  if  there  are 
large  trees  hanging  out  over  the  lake  with 
their  branches.  If  sucl#  happens  to  be  the 
case  fail  not  to  try  the  flies  in  such  places. 
They  will  prove  the  most  killing  of  all. 

I  recall  one  time  when  I  had  fly  fishing 
for  large-mouth  bass  brought  forcefully  to 
my  attention.  There  was  a  rain  on,  with  a 
spirited  wind  creating  waves  on  the  lake. 
It  was  no  time,  apparently,  to  be  out.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  rise  of  land  there  was  a 
bay  that  ran  up  from  the  big  lake.  This  bay 
being  quite  protected  by  the  rise  of  land  and 
the  trees,  the  woods,  along  that  rise  were 
quite  calm.  Rather  interested  I  went  down 
there  and  imagine  my  surprise  to  find  the 
whole  bay  filled  with  bass.    Repairing  to  the 
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tent  I  brought  out  the  fly-rod,  connected  up, 
selected  a  large-sized  fly  and  making  my  way 
cautiously  down  to  the  shore  I  cast  from  a 
crouching  position  up  to  under  the  branches  of 
an  overhanging  tree.  I  had  moved  that  fly 
perhaps  a  foot  when  I  had  a  chopping  strike. 
That  was  number  one.  I  caught  all  I  needed 
right  along  that  shore  half  crawling  along  the 
shore  and  casting.  The  bay  water  was  being 
peppered  by  the  dropping  rain  all  this  while. 
You  would  think  from  the  way  those  large 
mouths  took  those  flies  that  they  were  not 
large  mouths,  but  small  mouths.  The  hint 
contained  in  this  amounts  to:  Don't  forget 
to  fish  when  there  is  a  wind,  or  drizzle  on, 
and  search  out  the  sheltered  bays,  for  there 
it  seems,  the  bass  go  for  shelter  or  in  search 
for  food,  during  those  hours.  If  there  be  a 
streamlet  running  into  that  bay,  so  much 
the  better.  The  bass  and  other  fish  will  be 
around  the  mouth  of  it  in  quest  of  food. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  use  of  the  Number  3 
spinner  and  large  bass  fly  for  use  in  casting 
with  the  bass  rod,  of  light  construction.  A 
spoon  on  shaft,  with  fly,  of  this  size,  will  go 
poorly  on  the  fly-rod  tackle.  But  select  a 
smaller  fly  and  a  Number  O  spinner,  and  the 
tables  are  turned. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  fascinating 
in  casting  for  the  bass  with  the  bird's-eye 
spinner,  (as  I  am  minded  to  call  it,  through 
reason  of  its  tininess.)    If  you  are  ever  out 


and  you  see  a  lot  of  minnows  jumping  out  of 
the  water,  you  may  be  sure  that  bass  are 
around.  The  minnows  generally  are  small. 
Your  small  spinner  dropped  neatly  at  a 
selected  „  spot  ahead  of  those  minnows  and 
played  with  twitches  in  the  water  is  ten 
times  more  apt  to  get  to  get  a  strike  for  you 
than  a  burly  wooden  minnow  clapping  down 
out  of  the  ether,  knocking  piles  and  pads  to 
dust  as  it  hits  water.  The  reason  this  glitter- 
ing small  lure  entices  th  bass  is  that  he  is 
looking  for  small  minnow.  The  glittering 
spinner  is  small;  is  deceiving;  and  if  worked 
rightly  in  the  water,  at  the  right  time,the 
bass  will  be  glad  to  sample  it  and  thank  you 
for  allowing  them  the  privilege.  Mainly 
in  the  past  the  trouble  has  been  that  far  too 
large  lures  have  been  used.  Believing  that  a 
large,  square  meal  in  the  shape  of  a  chunk  of 
food  was  just  what  the  bass  were  looking 
for  has  led  many  to  use  these  only,  eschewing 
the  smaller  lures.  The  cutting  open  of  the 
fish  does  not  prove  that  their  stomach  con- 
tents are  made  up  of  food  as  large  as  the 
average  wooden  minnow.  Rather  we  find 
small  minnows,  helgramite,  etc.,  from  one  tlo 
two  inches  in  length.  The  large  piece  of  food 
they  swallow  now  and  then,  when  they  are 
able  to  obtain  it,  is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

In  the  future,  I  have  no  doubt  the  light 
lures,  and  the  light  tackle,  will  forge  ahead 
into  prominence.  « 

Slam-bang  fishing  is  done  for! 


On  Making  a  Split  Bamboo  Fly  Rod 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 

In  This  Installment  Many  Difficult  Things  About   Bamboo  Rod  Making  Are  Gone 
Into;   The  Planing  of  the  Strips;  The  Making  of  Planing  Moulds. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 

HI.— ON  PLANING  STRIPS 


BECAUSE  the  planing  of  the  strips  is  an 
intricate  process  some  rodmakers  have 
as  many  as  three  or  four  different  molds, 
or  planing  blocks  on  which  to  trim  down  their 
strips.  Of  course  the  planing  blocks  of  the 
amateur  may  not  be  as  good  as  those  of  the 
skilled  rodmaker,  but  if  care  is  used  one 
cannot  well  go  amiss,  unless  one  grows  careless, 
when  it  is  hard  to  expect  anything.  When 
the  strips  are  ready  for  the  rough  or  initial 
beveling,  a  sort  of  a  mold  is  needed  to  hold 
them  in  place.  The  rough  beveling,  of  course, 
is  just  to  take  down  the  rough  edges  and  to 


make  it  ready  for  another  finer  mold.  A 
board  having  a  tongue  and  groove  will 
answer  very  nicely  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
groove  of  this  board  the  strip  may  be  laid 
while  you  are  planing.  A  piece  that  is  some 
four  feet  in  length  answers  nicely.  This  is 
fastened  to  the  bench  in  one  of  many  ways 
while  you  plane  the  rough  part  down,  tapering 
it  slightly  toward  the  tip,  In  this  way  you 
are  able  to  get  the  strip  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a  V.  Some  will  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  common  grooved  board, 
but  prefer  a  planing  mold,  such  as  that  shown 
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in  Figure  IX.  This  is  really  very  simply 
made,  though  care  must  be  taken  to  get  the  V 
true  throughout.  This  mold  is  made  of  some 
sort  of  hardwood,  birch,  oak,  or  maple;  it  must 
be  well-seasoned  and  run  as  true-grained  as 
possible.  You  will  be  able  to  pick  up  these 
pieces  if  you  will  search  around  in  any  lumber 
yard.  This  mold  is  four  feet  in  length,  one 
and  one  half  inches  thick  by  two  inches  in 
width.  The  pieces  to  answer  to  each  other 
should  be  accurately  planed  so  that  by 
placing  a  straight-edge  on  them  they  are  true 
lengthwise;  then  with  the  try-square  also  see 


that  they  are  straight  across.  In  (A)  of 
Figure  IX  the  two  pieces,  are  shown  with 
dotted  lines  showing  where  to  make  the  bevel 
to  match.  Do  not  attempt  to  plane  them 
until  you  realize  that  these  grooves  should 
be,  in  depth,  only  one  halj  oj  that  of  your  true 
rod  calibre.  Study  those  words  carefully. 
Only  one  half  of  the  true  rod  calibre.  Let 
us  take  an*  example.  We  will  take  the  butt 
joint  of  a  three  piece  split  bamboo  rod;  a  rod 
such  as  this  has  a  butt  joint,  middle  joint 
and  tip  joint.  It  is  the  butt  joint,  the  joint 
to  which  your  handgrasp  is  attached  to  which 
I  refer.  We  will  say  that  the  true  calibre 
of  this  joint  is  7-16  at  its  heaviest  terminating 
point  at  the  butt.  We  will  say  that  at  the 
end  of  the  butt  joint  where  it  meets  with 
the  ferrule  the  calibre,  the  true  calibre,  of  the 
rod  is  18-64.  In  planing  strips  for  this  butt 
what  must  be  the  size  of  the  bevel  or  groove? 
At  the  butt  end  this  beveled  groove  should 
be  one  half  of  7-16,  or  7-32.  The  other  end 
should  be  one  half  of  18-64  or  9-64.  Thus 
your  planed  groove  is  7-32  in  the  front  end, 
and  9-64  in  the  other.  This  is  very  easy  to 
understand.  For  making  grooves  for  the 
middle  joint  and  the  tip  joint  you  can  follow 
these  measurements,  making  each  groove  for 
each  joint,  one  half  of  the  true  calibre  of  the 
rod  at  each  end.  There  are  two  ways  of 
planing  in  these  bevels  so  that  they  will 
answer.  One  consists  of  running  a  groove  of 
7-32  right  through  from  one  end  to  the  other; 
that  is  to  say  it  is  at  all  points,  front,  middle, 
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FIG  X. 

and  end.  The  two  pieces  are  then  nailed 
together,  or  screwed  together  firmly,  with  long 
screws  that  go  nearly  through  them.  Then 
the  piece  is  shoved  up  in  a  planing  cleat 
on  the  work-bench,  ^nd  tapering  from  the 
front  to  the  back  you  plane  the  piece  so  that 
finally  the  end  groove  will  answer  to  the  9-64 
measurements.  By  using  the  straight-edge, 
the  try-square,  and  a  centre  gauge  you  will 
very  readily  get  it  trued  up.  In  Figure  X  we 
show  the  highly  necessary  centre-gauge  which 
no  amateur  split  bamboo  rod  maker  should 
do  without.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  simplest 
tools  that  can  be  bought.  It  may  be  pur- 
chased in  almost  any  hardware  store  for  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  cents  and  may  be  had 
tempered  and  without  temper.  The  tem- 
pered gauge  is  the  one  you  want.  The  sharp 
tip  of  this  gauge  is  used  as  a  scraper.  The 
large  V  at  the  end  you  later  use  as  a  pressure 
scraper,  by  drawing  the  strips  through  it.  A 
smaller  V  is  seen  on  the  top  edge,  and  a  still 
smaller  V  on  the  bottom  edge.  The  various 
sizes  of  V's  are  used  to  tell  you  the  calibers 
and  to  true  up  the  splits.  ,A11  of  these  V's 
have  the  demanded  angle,  that  of  sixty 
degrees;  the  degree  of  the  splits  throughout. 
Its  usefulness  can  readily  be  seen.  If  you  are 
not  sure  of  the  right  slant  of  your  V  at  any 
point  on  the  rod  you  merely  place  it  in  one  of 
the  V's  of  the  centre  gauge  and  you  can  tell 
at  once  what  is  needed. 

We  have  told  in  the  above  (before  we 
started  in  to  tell  about  the  centre  gauge),  how 
to  cut  in  the  grooves  in  the  blocks  in  one  way. 
We  will  now  explain  the  second  way.  The 
top  of  this  piece  is  not  planed  as  the  first  one; 
rather  H  is  left  straight  throughout.  With 
your  sharp  plane  you  make  a  bevel  on  one 
side  of  the  block,  deeper  in  the  butt  end  and 
running  down  fine  in- the  end.  You  do  this 
to  the  other  block  too.  Now  with  the  aid  of 
the  centre  gauge  place  the  V  throughout  the 
length  and  see  how  it  sizes  up.  Use  the  plane 
where  it  is  needed.  In  this  manner  you 
keep  on  till  you  have  just  about  gotten  it 
right,  especially  as  to  the  upper  edges.  You 
now  reverse  the  blocks  and  make  bevels 
along  their  edges  of  a  fin  er  calibre  answering 
to  the  tip  of  the  rod,  etc.    The  pieces  are  now 
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nailed  (preferably  screwed  together)  and  the 
blocks,  are  laid  on  the  bench.  Using  your 
centre  gauge  as  a  scraper  you  go  through  the 
groove  from  tip  to  butt,  trueing  it  up.  In  this 
w  ay  you  will  get  a  perfect  V  throughout. 

It  shpuld  be  understood  that  this  block 
mold,  like  the  piece  of  grooved  board,  is  used 
only  for  roughing  in  the  strips.  A  better 
mold  is  made  later  on. 

When  you  now  plane  down  the  rough  sides 
of  your  strip  remember  that  is  is  the  V-faces  of 
these  strips  that  you  are  to  work  down  and 
arc  the  ones  on  which  you  must  concentrate. 
In  planing  your  strips*  always  see  that  the 
rind,  or  enamel  side  of  the  strip  lies  against 
one  or  the  other  side  of  the  groove,  so  that 
one  side  of  the  V,  of  the  strip  is  always  up. 
The  rind1  or  enamel  should  neyer  be  heavily 
planed.  Remember  it  is  the  sides  that  arc 
worked  on! 

In  the  above  we  have  told  of  a  long  planing 
mold;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  There 
is  a  very  short  planing  block  that  is  very 
much  in  use,  both  by  amateurs  and  skilled 
nximakers,  and  it  would  be  well  to  tell  of  this. 
For  making  this  short  block  I  prefer  oak. 
I  have  made  several  of  this  material  and  like 
it  very  well.  This  block  should  be  perfectly 
squared  throughout.  It  is  six  inches  in 
length,  has  a  width  of  three  inches,  fnd  is 
two  inches  thick.  Four  lines  are  drawn  down 
the  face  of  this  with  a  pencil,  a  like  distance 
apart.  Each  pencil  line  shows  the  cenfre  of 
each  groove  to  be  cut  is  13-64;  the  third  groove 
is  11-64,  while  groove  Number  four  has  a 
depth  of  9-64  of  an  inch.  With  your  saw 
handy  you  lay  the  edge  on' the  pencil  mark 
and  saw  a  couple  times  easily  so  that  a  saw- 
mark  is  formed  the  length  of  the  wood  piece 
along  the  first  line.  You  do  this  on  each 
of  the  other  three;  then  you  are  ready  to  go 
further:  With  the  aid  of  a  long,  three- 
cornered  file  these  grooves  can  be  filed  down 
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to  perfect  V's,  and  in  this  of  course  you  are 
aided  by  the  all-necessary  scraper  centre 
gauge.  Be  careful  to  see  that  each  groove  is 
in  answer  to  the  depth  given  for  each  depth. 
By  placing  your  centre  gauge  in  each  pit 
you  can  readily  see'  if  they  have  the  right 
angle  of  60  degrees.  If  not  be  sure  to  true 
them  till  they  are.  Now  when  the  first  side 
is  done  turn  the  block  and  mark  four  lines, 
equal  distance  apart,  on  the  bottom  side. 
Make  a  saw-mark  down  each  of  these  pencil 
marks  and  then  with  your  file  and  centre 
gauge  scraper  true  them  up. 

In  using  this  block  you  simply  lay  the 
section  of  the  strip  answering  to  its  various 
calibers  in  the  groove  fitted  for  it,  and  then 
with  your  file  you  can  true  them  up.  Having 
trued  one  edge  slip  it  into  the  next  groove  and 
so  proceed  on  as  is  demanded.  A  rod  may  be 
finished  in  either  the  long  mold  already  or 
in  this  mould;  if  this  is  done  then  the  best  of 
care  must  be  used. 

As  has  been  . stated  the  above  means  may 
be  used  in  the  first  planing.  For  the  final 
pfaning  something  better  is  necessary.  I 
had  tried  many  ways  with  more  or  less  suc- 
'cess  and  a  number  of  blunders  till  I  lit  upon 
the  scheme  used  by  a  well-known  doctor  of 
Xew  York  City,  Mr.  George  Parker  Holden, 
who  described  how  this  was  made  in  the 
Field  and  Stream  Magazine  oj  New  York  City. 
When  you  read  the  directions  for  its  making 
glance  at  the  drawing,  being  ^Pgure  XI. 
This  will  give  relief  to  the  details.  Says  Mr. 
Holden: 

"One  cannot  succeed  in  turning  out  joints 
to  a  bamboo  rod  of  satisfactory  excellence 
until  one  has  adopted  a  steel  mold  for  the  last 
line  planing  down  of  the  strips  to  their  ulti- 
mate dimensions.  This  steel  mold  is  adjust- 
able for  the  full  lengths  and  varying  calibers 
of  the  joints  of  any  ro,d,  from  one  having  a 
diameter  up  to  one  inch,  or  more,  a,t  the 
extreme  butt,  if  so  desired,  and  a  width  at  the 
tip  of  anything  from  a  scant  1-16 
inch  upward.  This  mold  is  very 
simply  constructed  of  two  four- 
foot  bars,  of  three  fourths  inch 
square  cold  rolled  steel.  It  can  be 
made  at  any  machine 
"FIG.   XI.     shop   at  small  cost. 

One  is  cautioned  that 
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the  beveled  edges  must  be  absolutely  true 
in  order  to  correctly  form  the  sixty 
degree  angled  groove  when  the  bars  are 
brought  together,  side  by  side.  But  you  will 
soon  see  that  they  are  slightly  apart  in  actual 
use,  as  our  taper  is  obtained  by  the  beautiful 
easy  'stunt'  of  spreading  the  separate  halves 
of  our  mold  at  the  ends  precisely  to  the  min- 
ute fraction  of  an  inch  required.  The  centre- 
gauge  will  attest  the  mold's  accuracy.  Each 
of  the  four  edges  of  our  square  steel  bars  is 
cut  off  then,  to  a  bevel  of  the  same  inclination, 
as  above  noted,  but  of  varying  widths, 
respectively  as  follows:  1-32  inch,  1-16  inch, 
1-8  inch  and  1-4  inch.  The  bars  are  held  in 
any  degree  and  position  of  expense.  The 
illustrations  will  fully  explain  for  you  exactly 
what  is  wanted  by  means  of  five  pairs  of 
right-angled  braces,  secured  by  appropriate 
screws  to  their  respective  bars,  and  the  whole 
to  a  base  of  any  well-seasoned  wood  plank 
about  six  inches  in  width,  one  inch  thick,  and 
having  an  unwarped  surface.  The  short  or 
upright  arm  of  the  braces  is  five  eights  inch 
long  the  longer  or  horizontal  is  one  inch,  and 
they  are  one  inch  wide.  IVfachine  screws 
with  rounding  heads,  secure  the  bar  arms  of 
the  braces  to  the  bars  and  they  are  3-16  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  longer  arms  are 
fastened  to  the  wooden  base  by  one-inch 
wood-screws,  having  rounded  heads,  and 
small  iron  washers  are  used  under  their 
heads.  The  holes  in  both  arms  of  the  braces 
are  made  enough  larger  than  the  screws  so  as 
to'  permit  considerable  play  and  consequent, 
separation  of  the  halves  of  the  mold.  If 
desiring  to  increase  this  range  of  side  play 
of  the  bars,  enlarge  the  screw  holes  in  the  long 
arms  of  the  braces  by  filing  with  a  small 
round  or  rat-tail  file.  Five  pairs  of  braces, 
centered  ten  and  one  half  inches  apart  are 
used.  The  whole  arrangement  is  at  once 
understood  by  reference  to  the  sketches, 
which  represent  end  and  top  views  of  the 
mold.  (A.  shows  the  end  view,  and  B,  shows 
the  top  view).  It  now  but  remains  to  ex- 
plain the  adjustment  of  this  mold.  Suppose 
it  is  desired  to  make  a  butt-joint  three  and 
one  half  feet  long.,  having  a  diameter  of  ^ 
inch  at  its  larger  end  and  3  1-8  inch  at  its 
smaller  end,  measuring,  please  remember, 
from  angle  to  angle.  Marks  on  the  base- 
board, at  AA  and  BB  will  note  the  length 
of  three  and  one  half  feet,  AA  being  at  the 
butt  or  larger  end  of  the  proposed  rod-joint. 
We  separate  the  mold  halves  at  this  point 
so  that  the  space  from  bevel  edge  to  bevel 
edge  of  the  mold's  surface  in  exactly  \i  inch, 


or  half  the  diameter  wanted  there  for  the 
completed  joint  and  we  separate  the  edges 
3-16  of  an  inch  at  BB.  The  edges  of  the 
mold  that  we  make  use  of  for  our  groove, 
whether  one  of  the  narrower  or  wider  bevels 
are  those  best  facilitating  the  construction 
of  the  particular  diameter  of  joint  wanted; 
we  are  practically  unlimited  as  to  the  larger 
rod  calibers  that  may  be  produced  but  the 
minimum  is  gauged  by  the  1-32  inch  beveled 
edges,  which,  when  brought  close  together 
at  one  end  of  the  mold,  enable  us  to  get 
out  the  component  strips  for  a  top  joint  1-16 
of  an  inch  wide  at  its  tip — and  this  may  be 
further  reduced  when  the  joint  is  sand- 
papered after  gluing." 

I  can  certainly  recommend  Mr.  Ilolden's 
steel  mold.-  I  have  never  made  one  myself, 
although  I  passed  the  complete  details 
of  the  making  of  this  mould  into  the  hands 
of  a  friend,  handy  with  such  things,  and  he 
turned  out  a  finished,  better,  I  am  sure  than  I 
could  have  made  with  the  limited  time  at  my 
disposal.  You  can  of  course,  do  the  same,  or 
if  specially  handy  make  it  yourself  at  little 
cost. 

For  planing  these  bamboo  strips  the  Stanley 
block  plane  Number  103  will  be  found  very 
good,  although  any  make  of  block-plane 
being  small  and  handy  will  do.  The  Stan- 
ley plane  is  an  American  production.  These 
planes  can  be  set  to  cut  fine  or  harsh  as  you 
demand.  All  fine  planing  of  these  bamboo 
strips  should  be  done  with  the  plane  set  fine, 
to  take  off  fine  shavings.  In  its  very  nature 
the  Tonkin  bamboo  is  like  steel;  very  tena- 
cious; very  hard.  It  does  not  (take  long 
before  even  the  keenest  blade  is  dulled  and  so 
one  always  has  recourse  to  the  oil-stone, 
which  should  always  be  near  at  hand.  At 
this  point  it  is  well  to  give  a  little  warning. 
The  edges  of  this  bamboo  form  a  knife-like 
surface,  and  as  you  plane,  and  are  holding 
the  strip  it  may  slip  under  pressure  and  the 
result  will  be  anything  from  a  small  cut  to 
the  thumb,  or  fore-finger,  to  a  bad  gash. 
Many  amateurs  unaware  of  this  have  cut 
their  fingers  badly  and  have  quite  given  up  the 
work  on  this  account  alone.  But  it  can  very 
simply  be  remedied.  It  is  the  thumb  and 
fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  that  do  the  press- 
ing down  on  the  strip  as  you  do  the  planing. 
Therefore  supply  yourself  with  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  a  glove.  By  a  hole  at 
the  bottom  of  each  they  are  connected  to  a 
cord,  or  band,  which  passes  around  the  wrist. 
Before  you  slip  these  on  it  is  well,  as  an 
added  precaution  to  wrap  the  tip  of  the  thumb 
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and  the  fore-finger  with 
strips  of  muslin  and  slip  the 
f  glove  tips  over  this.  If 

the  bamboo  is  real  sharp  a  sudden  give  of 
the  wood,  while  the  thumb  is  firmly  pressed 
down,  will  cut  through  even  a  glove. 

We  have  previously  told  about  the  six 
inch  block  in  which  you  can  file  your  strips 
down.  Of  course  there  is  some  difference 
in  the  use  of  molds  here.  You  can  use  just 
the  six  inch  block  mold,  or  the  long  steel  mold, 
or  even  the  long  wooden  mold.  You  can 
also  alternately  work  in  the  strip  six  inch  block 
mold  and  then  work  it  in  the  steel  mold. 
You  can  file  the  strip  in  the  six  inch  mold  and 
then  shave  it  down  in  the  centre  gauge.  Your 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  method  employed. 
Simply  place  the  centre  gauge  in  the  vice,  (see 
Figure  00),  the  butt-end,  indented  V  of  it 
up  in  the  air.  Now  after  you  have  filed  a 
section,  or  the  whole  strip  for  that  joint  work 
the  strip  through  this  V,  the  V  being  the 
scraper.  This  cuts  just  like  a  knife  by  the 
way  and  thus  you  are  able  to  work  it  down, 
and  you  are  always  sure  of  the  strip  holding 
itself  at  the  right  degrees,  which  is  sixty 
degrees.  As  you  work  along,  have  your 
caliper  ready  to  see  that  you  get  the  calibers 
right  at  every  six  inches  as  shown  on  the 
scale  drawing  of  whatever  calibered  rod  you 
are  making;  that  is  to  say  when  you  lay  the 
strips  side  by  side  to  form  a  perfect  half  they 
will  give  the  width  demanded  in  comparison 
with  the  scale  drawing.  When  using  the 
plane  make  one  long  continuous  cut,  taking 
off  one  shaving.  Never  bear  down  heavy  to 
start  w'th  and  let  up  when  you  get  toward  the 
middle  of  the  strip  for  this  will  give  an  unequal 
cut.  Rather  keep  the  same  identical  pres- 
sure through  the  whole  and  always  see  that 
the  strip  lies  down  well  in  the  groove,  with 
the  rind  pressed  against  the  side  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  sides  of  the  groove  as  the  case 
may  be.    Again  distribute  the  planing  from 
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one  side  to  the  other  of  the  strip. 
I  vastly  prefer  cutting  one  continuous 
shaving  from  one  side,  then  turning 
it  and  taking  one  shaving  off  the  other 
side.  Here  no  doubt  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  it  all,  for  if  the  planing  from  onejside 
to  the  other  is  not  equal  the  stick  is  liable 
to  become  lop-sided,  and  then  it  becomes 
useless. 

In  planing,  the  moves  are  simple;  but  should 
be  understood. 

To  begin  at  the  heavier  end  of  the  stick  you 
press  your  thumb  down  on  the  stick  just 
ahead  of  the  block  plane.  As  you  shave 
forward  the  tthumb  is  advanced,  always 
pressing  the  strip  straight  in  place,  and 
always  seeing  also  that  the  rind  is  against 
the  side  of  the  groove.  When  you  get  just 
past  the  centre  and  toward  the  slender  part 
of  the  tip  the  hand  is  shifted  so  that  the 
thumb  presses  down  the  strip  behind  the  plane. 
The  block  plane  is  then  pushed  forward  to 
the  tip  of  the  strip.  Remember  what  was 
said  about  not  planing  more  on  one  edge  than 
the  other  and  keep  the  V  perfect;  never  get  it 
lop-sided.  A  jerky  push  of  the  plane  is 
liable  to  cause  trouble,  that  will  be  unexpected. 
It  may  cause  the  slender  strip  to  buckle  up 
and  even  crack.  Therefore  the  need  of  going 
slow.  Tonkin  bamboo,  by  its  very  nature, 
is  better  to  plane  than  the  Calcutta  in  that 
the  Tonkin  allows  of  the  plane  successfully 
being  pushed  through  any  knot.  In  theCalcutta 
bamboo  a  plane  may  be  brought  up  against 
a  knot,  and  splinters  will  result.  Remember, 
that  it  is  the  inside  edges  that  you  must  con- 
centrate on  most  when  you  plane.  If  you 
concentrate  on  the  rind  edge  you  may  get  a 
strip  without  any  agreeable  edge  that  you 
can  match  and  seal  up  tight  against  another 
strip.  In  doing  this  never  push  the  plane 
along  at  a  slope  or  slant  anyway.  The  pith 
side  should  be  up;  and  the  plane,  as  it  is  pushed 
along,  should  be  straight,  from  right  to  left, 
never  sloping.  In  this  way  shaving  may  be 
taken  off  from  the  rind-edge  along  with  the 
pithy  portion  so  that  the  rind  eo]ge  is  always 
kept  sharp  and  straight. 
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We  will  now  say  that  you  have  planed  three 
strips  for  a  butt  joint,  that  being  half  of  the 
rod.  How  do  you  know  when  to  stop  planing 
a  piece?  If  you  have  a  steel  mold  such  as 
I  have  spoken  of,  or  a  wooden  mold  with  a 
right  calibers  of  the  rod  you  are  making 
every  six  inches  you  may  place  the  strip  in 
that  and  the  rind  edges  will  lie  close  to  the 
edges  of  the  mold-groove.  True  them  up  if 
necessary  with  the  centre  gauge  in  the  vice. 

Now  you  are  to  further  true  up  the  whole 
six  and  see  how  they  look  when  lashed  to- 
gether to  make  a  full  joint.  These  six  strips, 
if  accurately  made  will  form  a  perfect  whole; 
and  the  three  of  them  when  you  lay  them  flat 
side  down  on  the  bench,  the  sides  of  all  three 
of  them  meet  flush,  all  pressing  smoothly 
together.  Now  take  the  six  strips  and  with  a 
thread  wind  them  tightly  together  with  the 
thread  wound  around  the  rod  in  spiral  fashion. 
The  thread  is  drawn  tightly  and  this  brings 
the  strips  close  to  each  other  same  as  when 
they  are  glued  up.  You  can  now  note  what 
you  have  done  and  how  well  you  have  done 
it.  Take  your  caliper,  (which  has  measure- 
ments down  to  64th  of  an  inch)  and  now 
measure  the  section  along  its  length,  seeing 
how  it  compares  with  the  scale  drawing  of 
your  rod.  There  will  be  places  where  there 
are  rises  along  the  rind.  If  these  are  dis- 
covered very  sharply  and  distinctly,  mark 
along  these  places  with  a  sharp  pencil.  Make 
a  mark,  where  each  of  these  hilly  places  occurs 
and  where  it  ends.  Now  take  your  ferrules 
and  see  how  it  answers  to  your  constructed 
section.  It  should  slip  on  very  tightly  (when 
the  corners  are  trimmed),  under  the  right 
pressure.  If  the  wood  is  too  thick,  so  that 
to  lit  the  ferrule  you  would  have  to  trim  down 
the  flat  of  the  rind  then  it  stands  to  reason 
your  rod  section  must  be  taken  down  and  the 
strips  trued  up  so  that  they  will  fit.  Trim- 
ming the  flat  rind  so  that  it  will  fit  the  ferrules 
does  one  thing;  and  it  isn't  a  good  thing:  It 
weakens  the  rind  and  makes  that  point  a 
place  of  weakness.  Please  remember  that 
the  flat  surface  rind  must  be  preserved  from 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  ferrule  opening 
to  where  it  terminates,  so  that  you  do  not 
become  careless  and  use  the  knife  unwisely. 
It  may  here  be  suggested  that  you  can  obtain 
a  slightly  larger  ferrule,  but  this  entails 
making  the  rod  heavier  to  answer  to  it  and 
this  you  may  not  care  to  do.  Of  course, 
at  this  point  you  have  cut  off  the  surplus 
wood  on  each  strip  down  to  the  right  dimen- 
sions. If  your  strips  are  not  correct,  (and 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  be),  take  the  spiral 


wound  string  off  and  then  piece  by  piece 
with  your  plane  commence  taking  down  the 
unequal  places  and  in  other  ways  truing  them 
up  to  fit  perfect.  When  next  you  put  them 
together  and  spirally  wind  them  the  edges 
should  meet,  without  intervening  ridges  an 
when  you  adjust  the  caliper  over  every  six 
inch  termination  point  that  place  should 
answer,  irv  calibre,  to  the  decided  calibre  on 
the  scale  drawing  of  the  rod  you  are  to  make. 

You  have  now  made  the  butt  joint  of  your 
rod  we  will  say — that  is,  you  have  the  strips 
ready  to  be  glued  into  place.  You  will  now 
be  ready  to  get  at  the  middle  joint.  This 
is  made  in  much  the  same  manner,  save  that 
you  use  the  grooves  especially  made  wherein 
to  trim  it  down,  or  if  you  have  the  steel  mold 
you  can  just  pass  on  to  the  place  specified 
for  its  particular  length.  It  may  be  said.that 
the  butt  joint  (because  of  it  slightly  larger 
calibre  at  all  points)  is  the  easiest  made. 
The  middle  joint  (being  thinner  in  calibre) 
is  proportionately  harder  to  construct,  and 
the  tip,  (being  the  thinnest  and  most  fragile 
of  all)  is  the  hardest  of  the  three.  True 
up  the  strips  for  the  centre  joint  the  same  way 
you  did  the  butt-portion;  use  the  same  care 
and  deliberation,  keeping  every  detail  I  have 
mentioned  in  your  mind  so  that  you  will  not 
err.  When  the  strips  are  as  near  perfect 
as  you  can  make  them,  lash  them  together 
with  the  spiral-run  thread  and  then  pass  the 
caliper  over  them  at  the  six  inch  points. 

You  must  be  careful  with  thefragile  tip  joint 
so  when  you  get  to  this  stage  you  load  your 
pipe  and  sit  down  to  think  it  over.  Make  up 
your  mind  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  ticklish  job, 
The  block  plane  is  used  very  sparingly  on  the 
tips.  The  strips  are  too  narrow  and  in  keep- 
ing with  their  fineness,  fine  tools  may  be  used 
to  get  the  very  best  of  results.  For  the 
heavier  portion  of  the  tip-strips  run  this 
portion  through  the  V  of  the  centre  gauge;  for 
the  thinner  portion  I  have  found  nothing 
better  than  an  old  razor,  whose  edge,  however, 
is  well  preserved.  By  knocking  off  the  handle 
of  this  you  have  a  fine  blade  to  work  with, 
something  that  will  "dust  down"  even  the 
most  slivery  portion.  Just  here  the  smaller 
V's  or  notches  in  your  centre  gauge  will  come 
in  handy,  for  with  them  you  can  true  up  the 
parts  to  see  that  they  hojd  the  sixty  degree 
slant.  In  no  other  part  of  this  branch  of 
rod  making  as  in  this  does  skilled  workman- 
ship count  for  so  much.  These  slender, 
fragile  things  are  merely  slivers  in  themselves, 
one  might  say,  but  when  they  are  glued  up 
the  result  will  be  .astonishing.    Take  your 
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time  about  making  the  tips  and  never  give  up 
until  you  have  made  six  as  perfect  strips  for  the 
tips  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  possible. 
There  is  need  of  carefully  looking  after  the 
tip  strips,  to  see  that  they  lay  nicely,  edge  to 
edge,  and  round.  Therefore,  doing  the  same 
as  with  the  butt  and  the  middle  joint  you  wind 
them  tightly  with  a  thread  in  the  spiral 
fashion.  Then  with  your  finely  set  caliper 
try  every  six  inch  section  and  see  if  it  answers 
true  with  the  scale  drawing  of  the  tip.  The 
tip,  like  the  butt  and  the  middle  joint  answers 
well  by  fitting  in  tightly  and  without  shaving 
it  down  with  the  knife  into  the  tubular  tip-top 
guide.  Survey  this  tip  joint,  as  it  is  wound 
with  the  thread,  very  carefully.  Owing  to 
its  extreme  slenderness  it  is  essential  that  it  be 
as  flawless  as  possible  that  the  least  uneven 
place  be  taken  down  so  that  edge  meets  edge 
in  a  nice  even  line.  Of  course  this  is  easier 
said  than  done,  but  what  I  have  alluded  to 
must  be  seen  through  to  get  clean  work. 
Mark  the  uneven  places  with  a  pencil,  un- 
wind the  string  and  with  the  razor  blade 
take  them  down.  When  you  have  finished 
re-wind  the  holding  thread,  spirally,  then 
search  the  tip  again.  If  again  it  lacks  at 
some  point  take  it  apart  again  and  use  the 
sharp  blade  with  care  and  deliberation. 
Only  leave  a  tip  joint  after  the  strips  are  as 
perfect  as  you  can  make  them.  It  often 
becomes  fussy  and  irritating  work,  and  if 
you  should  find  it  unpleasant  to  your  mood 
lay  the  strips  aside  for  a  few  days;  then  when 
you  again  pick  them  up  to  work  on  them  it  is 
with  added  zest  and  a  desire  to  see  the  job 
through. 

As  I  have  previously  stated  the  amateur 
is  often  bound  to  make  some  mistakes;  but 
this  should  only  add  interest  in  your  work  to 
see  it  through  to  completion.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  if  you  want  to  experiment 
before  you  start  in  on  the  real  strips  of  the 
rod,  that  you  take  some  discarded  strips 
and  work  them  into  V's;  then  fit  them,  thus 
to  get  your  hand  into  the  game. 

As  I  have  stated  it  is  essential  that  you  get 
some  sort  of  a  caliper.  I  have  used  only  one 
sort;  that  kind  that  looks  like  a  monkey- 
wrench,  and  which,  with  thumb-screw  you 
set  at  any  space  you  want.  Mr.  Frazer  after 
having  tried  many  calipers  gives  his  recommen- 
dation to  the  micrometer  sort,  though  he 
says: 

"If  I  were  beginning  all  over  again,  I  would 
use  nothing  in  rod — and  other  work — but  a 
micrometer  caliper;  but  while  I  use  one  a  great 
deal,  in  rodmaking,  I  have  been  accustomed 


to  using  a  gauge  marked  in  64ths  of  an  incl 
and  to  change  would  necessitate  the  correct- 
ing of  a  great  many  charts m  and  working 
plans.  There  is  one  thing  that  will  help 
materially,'  and  that  is  to  ignore  all  coarser 
designations  under  one  inch,  and  use  64ths 
alone.  By  this  I  mean  to  designate  1-8  as 
8-64ths,  and  so  on,  the  idea  being  to  eliminate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  necessity  for  mental 
calculations  of  any  kind  while  you  are  working. 
You  may  consider  this  point  trivial,  but  let 
someone  call  you  to  lunch  while  you  are  at  a 
delicate  piece  of  work,  and  inconsciously  you 
begin  to  rush  things  in  order  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  stopping  place — and  the  result 
very  often  is  a  slip  or  something  that  will  mar 
your  work.  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
micrometer  is  so  satisfactory;  the  marks  are 
all  in  thousandths." 

I  have  been  asked  in  regard  to  the  making 
of  a  double-enamel  rod.  The  beginner 
should  certainly  never  attempt  a  double- 
enamel  rod  until  he  has  first  mastered  the 
making  of  the  ordinary  one-enamel,  which 
is  the  one  we  have  previously  told  about. 
After  one  has  become  proficient  in  making  the 
single-enamel  rod  then  he  may  choose  to  go 
into  the  more  intricate  work  of  the  double- 
enamel  rod.  The  making  of  it  is,  of  course, 
simple  and  yet  pains  must  be  taken  or  clumsy 


work  will  result.  Figure  XII  shows  the  vario- 
ous  moves  in  the  making  of  this  rod.  Very 
simply  the  rinds  of  two  pieces  are  glUed  to- 
gether, so  that  the  whole  rod  length,  at  least 
the  butt  and  the  middle  joint  are  composed 
of  the  rinds,  or  enamel.  And  for  the  tip  joint 
it  is  best  to  make  this  single-enamel  as  the 
very  thin  strips  are  mostly  enamel  anyhow 
so  there  is  no  need  of  adding  a  minute  second 
rind  shaving  that  you  could  not  discover 
with  a  strong  lens.  In  (a)  of  Figure  XII  the 
rind,  is  shown,  or  enamel  of  a  strip  of  bamboo; 
the  lighter  portion  is  the  softer,  or  pithy  por- 
tion and  this  should  be  planed  off  down  to 
where  the  wood  shows  darker  and  closer- 
pored.  The  dotted  line  across  the  wood  is 
just  about  correct.  You  now  select  another 
strip  from  another  bamboo  cane,  and,  like  the 
first  you  plane  down  taking  off  the  softer  or 
pithy  portion.  To  make  the  two  pieces  lie 
flat  against  each  other  the  plane  must  be 
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used  sparingly  on  the  second  strip  rind  to  sort 
of  level  it;  this  also  to  take  down  the  unequal 
or  ridgy  places.  However  see  also  that  the 
plane  is  lightly  used,  as  by  cutting  too  deep  it 
will  result  in  injuring  the  rind  within  itself. 
In  experimentation  lay  one  strip  against  the 
other  and  going  over  each  section,  carefully 
see  that  they  form  a  good  tight-lying  glue 
edge.  If  they  do>  all  well  and  good,  they  are 
now  ready  to  be  glued  together.  Like  any 
other  strips,  however,  you  must  see  also 
that  the  nodes  or  joint  places  do  not  lie  at 
the  same  place.  See  that  one  node  is  placed 
directly  between  two  others.  Of  course  this 
matching  of  them  is  done  before  you  use  the 
plane  sparingly  on  the  rind  of  the  second  one 
to  fit  it  to  the  first  one.  You  will  now  be  ready 
to  fit  the  pieces,  or  strips,  together,  to  form 
one  piece  by  gluing.    In  (b)  of  Figure  XII 

(To  be  ( 


the  two  pieces  are  shown  glued  together. 
When  this  is  done,  wind  the  two  pieces  around 
very  tightly  with  a  strong  thread,  and,  laying 
it  on  the  bench  place  some  heavy  weights 
along  its  length  to  further  press  it  firm.  After 
time  being  allowed  for  the  pieces  to  be  firmly 
joined  the  piece  is  taken  out  and  is  ready  for 
trimming.  I  use  Le  Page  glue  in  gluing, 
though  any  good  cabinet-maker's  glue  is 
recommended.  You  will  find  that  the  glue 
holds  these  pieces  so  firm  that  if  the  piece 
should  split|  it  will  split  anywhere  but  at  the 
glue  edges.  When  the  stick  is  ready  you  lay 
it  in  your  rough  mold  and  with  the  plane  you 
take  it  down  to  the  triangular  ^hape.  You 
will  then  have  acquired  a  V  like  that  shown 
(c)  of  Figure  XII. 

So  much  for  the  double-enamel;  simply 
made  if  care  and  consideration  is  used, 
•ntinued.) 


The  Cotton  Thread  Fresh  Water  Fishermen  of 

North  America 

W.  M.  Dom 


The  War  with  Germany  demonstrated 
that  the  Prussians  were  not  sports,  in  the  true 
.  sense  of  the  word,  for  unless  they  vastly  out- 
numbered their  opponents  or  had  better 
equipment  and  engines  of  destruction  they 
speedily  withdrew  or  surrendered  thus  giving 
no  thought  to  equality  or  to  fair  play. 

Again,  the  war  brought  conservation  of 
natural  resources  forcibly  to  our  attention,  and 
as  we  were  not  in  it  for  greed  or  profit,  we 
should  benefit  by  our  experience. 

Most  of  the  allied  nations  sponsored  games, 
recreation  and  various  sports;  as  man  to 
man  if  they  be  about  equal,  or  a  handicap  if 
one  has  some  advantage. 

Now  Mr.  Fisherman,  how  do  you  compare 
yourself  with  a  fish?  Are  you  the  equal  of 
the  fish  or  who  should  have  the  handicap? 
We  hear  of  many  people  these  days  who  are 
called  a  fish  but  there  is  one  safe  bet  and  that 
is  that  all  will  claim  more  brains  and  strength 
than  most  fish  possess.  What  the  fresh 
water  fish  lack  in  size,  they  excel  in  their 
cunningness  and  tenacity. 

Fish  as  a  food,  we  never  appreciated  so 
much  as  during  the  war;  and  thousands  of 
tons  were  used  that  would  not  have  been 
used  under  normal  conditions.  Will  you 
help  normal  conditions? 


As  a  measure  of  conservation  of  our  fishes 
and  advancement  of  sportsmanship,  we  all 
must  admit  there  is  a  needless  amount  of 
fish  taken  from  the  water,  the  great  bulk 
of  which  never  is  used1,  most  of  it  being 
thrown  away.  Fishermen  are  at  times 
unable  to  resist  the  impulse  to  catch  all  the 
fish  that  they  can  get  hold  of  and  with  the 
strong  lines,  lures,  hooks  and  poles,  now  used, 
does  the  fish  have  even  the  shadow  of  a 
chance  once  it  is  fixed  firmly  to  the  barb? 
Certainly  not.  Then  why  not  play  fair  and 
give  him  a  fighting  chance? 

There  are  but  few  anglers  who  depend  upon 
their  catch  for  their  livelihood,  and,  except 
where  fish  are  scarce,  they  could  get  along 
equally  as  well  with  less  fish  and  would 
gladly  do  so  if  they  secured  more  sport  per 
fish  taken. 

The  object  of  the  organization  as  titled 
by  the  heading  of  this  article  is:  the  advance- 
ment of  skill  and  sport,  conservation  of  game 
fish  and  to  put  the  angler  in  a  class  with  other 
men;  that  he  can  make  comparisons  of  his 
skill  with  that  of  others  and  be  openly  awarded 
should  he  excel,  which  is,  I  may  say,  an 
incentive  for  careful,  and,  on  the  whole, 
scientific  angling. 

Luck  is  proverbial  and  always  associated 
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with  the  fisherman's  outing,  but,  sad  to 
relate,  many  have  with  them  a  fishing  equip- 
ment strong  enough  to  land  a  whale  if  one 
should  attach  himself  to  the  hook.  Small 
fish  provide  no  means  to  sport;  it  being  a 
simple  case  of  winding  the  windlass.  Con- 
sequently, they  get  no  real  sport  unless  they 
have  the  luck  to  hook  a  grand-daddy  that  is  a 
whaler  among  the  brethren  of  fins  and  scales. 

For  the  advancement  of  the  sport  of  angling, 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  can  add  to  the 
thrills  and  excitement  of  the  game  more  than 
to  know  you  have  a  game  fish  on,  and  to 
realize,  first  and  last  of  all  that  you  are  using 
light  tackle;  also  that  your  skill  is  on  test  if 
you  are  to  be  the  victor.  Results  will  cer- 
tainly compensate  for  the  means. 

The  object  of  the  organization  that  I 
have  mentioned  would  be  to  band  together 
lovers  of  sport  for  the  purpose  of  getting  more 
pleasure  from  the  fish  caught  and  their  com- 
parative skill  in  doing  it. 

A  certain  strength  cotton  thread  would  be 
prescribed  for  each  variety  of  fish,  each 
season's  reports  would  be  made  of  your 
largest  one  of  each  class,  taken  on  regulation 
thread;  then  the  awards  will  be  made,  of 
valuable  prizes  in  each  class;  and  this,  too, 
not  as  to  the  number  but  as  to  the  size  of  the 
fish  you  have  captured.  Such  competition 
eliminates  to  a  very  large  degree  the  chance 
of  luck  and  awards  chance  and  skill. 

Competitions  are  to  be  conducted  along 
the  general  lines  that  are  now  used  in  contests; 
the  awards  being  to  the  largest  fish  of  each 
class  taken  on  regulation  lines. 

Such  an  organization  cannot  advance 
without  an  official  means  of  publication,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  by  adding  the  Rod  and 
Gun  as  the  official  organ,  (including  its 
subscription),  the  annual  dues  would  run 
over  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  year,  per  member. 
The  idea  is  mainly  to  band  together  the 
anglers,  to  work  for  betterment  in  angling 
methods.  There  are  thousands  who  would 
gladly  spare  a  few  dollars  in  this  labor  of  love 
and  real  |  sport.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  anglers,  therefore,  interested  in  such 
an  organization  as  has  been  proposed.  In 
writing  address  me:  W.  M.  Dom,  Greens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.  and '  enclose 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  if  possible. 
Remember  that  Canadian  stamps  affixed  to  a 
return  envelope  to  be  sent  back  into  Canada 
will  not  pass.  Only  American  stamps  will 
answer. 

Comment  by  the  Angling  Editor' — Some 
time  ago  we  printed  in  this  magazine  an 


article  by  the  well-known  angling  wri 
"Sproat,"  which  told  of  the  ins  and  outs,  w 
and  means,  and  fascination  of  fishing  (b 
for  sea  fish  and  for  fresh  water  fish)by  m- 
of  a  cotton  thread.  At  the  time  we  did 
think  that  this  article  would  create  any  g 
interest;  at  least  an  interest  above  the  ord' 
ary,  but,  strange  to  relate,  a  great  number 
anglers  came  forward  with  their  remar 
that  they  thought  cotton-threading  not  o 
an  exceedingly  sportsmanlike  method 
fish-capture,  but  they  saw  opportunities 
sport  in  it  that  exceeds  any  fine 
hitherto  holding  forth  as  the  leader.  It 
not  strange,  however,  that  anglers  sho" 
turn  to  this  means  of  capturing  the  fishes 
the  inland  waters.  Cotton  -  threading 
been  spoken  of  as  a  fad  pure  and  simple, 
yet  actual  practice  has  proven  that  it  is 
sport  that  is  equalled  by  none.  To  catch 
a  fish  with  tackle  of  the  strongest  places  the 
fish  on  the  hook  at  an  absolute  disadvantage. 
Were  the  tackle  light;  the  line  a  cotton  thread, 
then  the  cunning  of  the  fish  and  the  cunning 
of  the  man  are  on  an  equal  basis,  and  alertness 
and  skill  become  to  the  angler  an  absolute 
necessity,  whereas,  when  using  strong  tackle, 
skill  and  ingenuity  are  not  so  requisite. 

Were  the  object  of  fishing  solely  the  fish  to 
be  gotten  out  of  the  waters  then  of  course 
rough  tactics  and  strong  tackle  would  be 
considered  as  essential.  There  are  those 
among  the  comrades  of  the  angle  who  will 
laugh  down  the  cotton-threaders  as  mild 
lunatics;  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that 
cotton-threading  is  the  acme  of  the  angling 
art,  and  to  catch  a  fish  by  this  method  is  a 
performance  that  will  surely  prove  your 
angling  ability.  To  test  it  out  for  yourself, 
try  the  cotton-thread  stunt  sometime  and 
you  will  be  surprised  how  much  genuine 
sport  you  can  get  out  of  a  few  hours  of  fishing. 
Angling  lays  no  weight  of  commendation  on 
your  ability  to  accumulate  a  great  number 
of  fishes  in  a  day  of  fishing.  This  is  generally 
understood  and  appreciated.  The  use  of  fine 
tackle  in  the  past  six  or  eight  years  has  gone 
forward  very  rapidly— thanks  to  the  agita- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  our  noble  fish, 
which,  otherwise,  would  soon  plunge  into  the 
gloom  of  extinction  and  oblivion.  Therefore 
the  more  we  follow  the  fine  art  of  angling,  and 
the  less  fish  we  take  the  more  certain  we  are 
of  having  fish  in  our  streams  so  that  future 
generations  of  sportsmen  and  anglers  may 
enjoy  themselves  as  we  do. 

Cotton-threading  comes  in  the  wake  of  the 
light  tackle  methods  that  have  been  made 
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famous  in  ocean  fish:ng,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
off  Florida  and  in  the  Pacific  waters.  The 
use  of  light  tackle  at  Catalina  is  an  institution 
and  has  claimed,  and  claims  some  of  the 
greatest  men  of  affairs  in  the  world.  Thei>e 
men  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
light  tackle  in  capturing  the  ocean  monsters. 
How  natural,  therefore,  that  the  cotton  thread 
should  come  to  the  fore  as  a  line  to  be  used 
in  the  fresh  waters  of  this  continent.  Men  go 
out  with  cumbersome  tackle,  capture,  we  will 
say,  the  black  bass,  and  protest  in  print 
that  it  is  a  sluggish  fighter,  hardly  worthy  of 
th;s  name.  But  try  out  that  fish  with  a 
cotton  line  and  use  your  skill,  your  ability 
and  the  tables  are  turned.  With  the  cotton 
thread  even  the  sun-fishes  in  the  shallows  will 
afford  you  sport  that  will  surprise  you,  as  we 
have  found  out  who  have  tried *t. 

As  yet  the  use  of  the  cotton  thread  has  been 
confined  to  the  States,  but  gradually  a  number 
of  Canadian  anglers  have  taken  up  the  sport 
and  have  pronounced  it  absolutely  to  their 
liking.  The  letters  we  have  received  point 
to  this. 

Rod  and  Gun  goes  on  record  as  favouring 
and  supporting  any  move  made  for  the  better- 
ment of  sportsmanship  and  clean  angling. 


Were  a  united  American  and  Canadian  cotton 
thread  club  formed  the  magazine  would 
gladly  act  as  the  official  organ,  thus  to  pro- 
mote a  good  cause.  At  present  there  is  one 
club,  (the  originator),  that  is  prominent  for 
its  membership  of  cotton-threaders,  (The 
Cotton  Thread  Fishing  Club  of  America), 
and  this  cluh  is  incorporated. 

A  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  M.  Dom,  has  proposed 
an  American  and  Canadian  association  of 
cotton-threaders  to  me  and  has  asked  me  to 
further  it.  I  am  therefore  giving  his  views 
publication  herewith. 

If  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  ang- 
lers who  will  support  this  organization  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  will  lead  to  unthought  of  conservation  of 
fishes,  and  preservation  of  waters,  which  we 
should  all  diligently  work  for.  Mr.  Dom  will 
gladly  answer  questions  sent  to  him,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  is  doing  this 
without  pay,  purely  to  aid  in  establishing 
clean  angling  and  to  promote  conservation. 
A  stamped  addressed  envelope  should  accom- 
pany requests  for  information  along  this  line. 
Mr.  Dom  would  call  this  association  the 
"Cotton  Thread  Fresh  Water  Fishermen 
of  North  America," — a  very  catchy  title  by 
the  way. 


The  Making 

THE  fish  crank  writers  say:  to  make  a 
wobbler,  just  cut  the  spoon  bowl  from 
the  handle,  drill  a  couple  of  holes,  one 
at  each  end,  twist  in  the  split  rin£s  also  a 
treble  hook  at  the  big  end,  and  a  swivel  at 
the  other,  and  you  have  a  fine  Wobbler. 
"Ya  -  I  -  tank  -  so,"  as  my  old  Norsky 
friend  used  to  say.  There  are  two  b's  in 
wobbler,  and  one  hole  in  standard  doughnuts 

and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  .    I  never  heard 

about  wobblers  or  saw  one  until  I  came  out 
oFthe  west  and  down  into  this  neck  of  the 
woods  in  1891,  but  I  call  to  mind  one  fall 
at  Leach  Lake,  Minn.  The  fall  that  the 
Government  had  the  argument  with  the 
Leach  Lake  Indians  at  Bear  Island,  and  seven 
good  soldiers  and  a  colonel  "went  west,"  sent 
there  by  the  above  mentioned\  "red  taps" 
all  on  account  of  a  crooked  Indian  Agent 
and  his  timber  grafters,  and  incidently 
nothing  was  ever  done  about  it.  But  that  is 
another  story,  and  probably  doesn't  interest 
this  generation  of  readers.  In  calling  things 
to  mind  that  happened  parallel  with  a  fishing 
or  hunting  trip,  a  gun  or  piece  of  fishing  tackle, 


of  a  Wobbler 

my  mind  drifts  back  to  some  incident  like 
this  that  occurred  to  me  in  the  "old  west" 
long  ago.  That  fall  a  quarter  breed  Chip- 
peway  and  myself  happened  to  be  on  shore  of 
the  above  lake.  We  had  been  having  bacon 
and  crackers  for  "chew"  for  some  days, 
and  wanted  a  sort  of  side  disji.  Fish  were 
plenty  here.  Says  I  to  Joe,  "I've  got  a  hook 
and  line  in  my  sack,  but  no  bait."  "I'll 
gettum  bait,"  says  Joe.  There  had  been  an 
old  camp  on  shore  and  of  course  the  u&ual  odd 
lot  of  old  cans  lying  around.  Joe  picked 
out  the  brightest  one  of  the  lot,  and  with  his 
pocket  knife  cut  a  strip  out  of  it  about  three 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
wide,  punched  a  hole  in  each  end,  attached 
my  hook  at  one  end  and  line  to  the  other 
gave  the  ends  a  bend  secured  a  tamarack  pole, 
and  soon  had  three  sizable  pickerel  or  pike 
flopping  on  the  beach.  Now  in  watching 
Joe's  improvised  spoon,  I  noticed  that  it 
didn't  spin,  but  bobbed  or  wobbled  from  side 
to  side,  so  in  thinking  back  about  wobblers, 
Joe's  was  the  first  one  I  ever  saw  and  I  didn't 
pay  any  attention  to  it,  but  this  child  of  the 
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forest  probably  knew  as  much  or  more  about 
them  as  do  the  fish  cranks  of  the  present  day 
and  probably  I  am  as  big  a  crank  as  any  of 
them.  Last  summer  I  picked  up  a  magazine 
and  saw  an  article  on  deep  trolling,  with  a 
wobbling  spoon  that  looked  good  to  me,  and 
it  recommended  the  spoon  as  above  described. 
I  stole  one  of  the  wife's  silver  spoons,  cut 
off  the  handle,  attached  the  hooks  and  swivel 
filled  the  bath  tub  with  water,  and  tested  out 
my  wobbling  spoon.  Did  she  "wobble?" 
No,  dear  reader,  not  one  wobble  did  she 
wobble.  I  started  bending  it  into  different 
shapes,  but  without  any  results,  and  finally 
il  went  into  the  discard  along  with  a  lot  of 
more  experimental  fishing  tackle.  Then 
my  mind  travelled  back  to  Indian  Joe's 
wobbler,  but  I  didn't  know  how  he  bent  it  to 
get  the  wobbler.  I  remembered  that  the 
piece  of  tin  Joe  cut  out  of  the  can  was  long 
and  narrow.  But  the  bend  to  make  it  wobble? 
That  was  the  rub.  Finally  I  cut  a  strip  of  tin 
a  shy  one  half  inch  wide  and  three  and  a 
half  inches  long,  attached  a  line  to  one  end, 
a  small  treble  at  the  other,  hied  myself  to 
the  river  bank  and  "went  to  it.'  I  was  sure 
the  length  and  breadth  were  right,  but  to  get 
Indian  Joe's  bend  in  it?  To  make  a  long 
story  shot,  I  finally  struck  it,  and  as  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  I  will  say  that  when  I 
got  that  piece  of  tin  to  wobble  to  suit  me  it 
was  just  the  shape  of  a  letter  "S,"  only  not  so 
sharp,  sort  of  wavery  like,  say  about  one  half 
of  the  curve  that  the  letter  has.  I  also  fouji  d 
that  the  more  weight  you  hang  on  his  tail  the 
less  he  will  wiggle.  A  two  and  a  half  inch 
spoon  should  have  no  larger  than  No.  3  hooks. 
A  three  and  a  half  inch  spoon  not  larger  than 
No.  2.  I  found  that  the  more  load  you  hang 
on  his  tail  the  less  and  the  harder  it  is  for  him 
to  wobble.  Don't  use  anything  on  the  treble 
hooks.  After  observing  many  treble  hooks 
trimmed  with  various  cplours,  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  a  bunch  of  stuff  tied 
on  treble  hooks  scare  more  fish  than  they 
attract.  It's  the  spoon  they  strike  at  every 
time.  Here  in  the  northernmost  side  of  the 
middle  west  I  have  found  the  No.  3  Skinner 
Spoon  to  be  the  best  attractor.  They  come 
with  No.  3  treble  hooks  and  No.  3  swivels. 
The  first  thing  I  do  is  to  take  off  both  swivel 
and  trebles  and  replace  them  with  No.  1 
swivel  and  trebles,  as  oftimes  sizable  fish  will 
take  the  No.  3  spoon.  I  have  had  eight 
pound  pike  and  pickerel  on  them,  and  one  of 
these  when  caught  in  cold  water  and  in  a 
fighting  mood,  the  No.  3's  are  hardly  depend- 
aWe  to  say  the  least,  and  I  use  no  reel  when 


after  this  tribe.  I  want  dependable  hoo 
swivel  and  line.  I  have  used  many  f 
and  fancy  rods,  and  I  use  them  no  mo 
This  playing  a  strong  game  fish  among  lil 
pads  and  roots  (where  they  usually  lie  in  th 
morning  and  evening),  is  all  "poppycock." 
Of  all  the  fancy  tackle  I  used  to  use  I  only 
retain  my  landing  net.  I  have  never  struck 
any  of  those  places  where  you  hook  a  large 
fish  in  the  edge  of  lily  pads  and  there  was  a 
large  deep  water  to  lead  him  into  to  play  him, 
as  some  of  the  writers  on  fishing  represent. 
The  places  where  I  have  had  my  best  strikes 
was  all  lily  pads  and  roots  for  rods  around, 
and  the  deep  weedless  and  rootless  water 
didn't  mature.  I  had  moved  just  far  enough 
so  I  could  not  use  it.  Before  leaving  the 
subject  of  wobblers  and  spoons  I  wish*  to  say 
that  the  split  rings  used  in  the  wobblers  are 
all  too  large,  those  I  have  measured  are  all 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  always 
take  these  off  and  replace  with  one  fourth  inch, 
it  lightens  up  the  wobbler  and  it  works  better. 
I  make  most  of  my  spoons  and  wobblers  from 
the  casings  of  a  nickle  alarm  clock  that's  "on 
the  bum,"  to  use  a  slang  expression.  It 
makes  nice  bright  lures.  I  like  a  light  spoon 
it  spins  better  and  will  keep  nearer  the  surface. 
Hammer,  then  cut  the  right  shape  with  a 
round  nose  hammer.  Get  them  the  shape  of 
a  spoon  bowl  for  your  spinner,  leaving  a 
projection  on  the  small  end  to  drill  a  hole 
through  and  bend  to  the  right  angle  to  slip 
on  your  wire.  It's  half  the  fun  of  fishing  to 
make  your  own  tackle.  As  good  old  Ness- 
muk  says: 

"When  the  mountain  streams  are  frozen 
And  the  Norland  winds  are  out." 

Many  pleasant  hours,  I  spent  at  this,  I 
make  my  own  snells,  spoons,  wobblers,  flies, 
and  even  my  landing  net  I  made  myself, 
handle,  net  and  all,  but  the  No.  8  spring  brass 
frame.  I  am  able  to  make  nets  of  all  sizes 
and  kinds,  just  got  interested  in  the  work  and 
picked  it  up  with  some  assistance  from  an  old 
sailor  who  also  taught  me  how  to  splice 
ropes,  another  handy  thing  for  an  out-door 
man  to  know  if  he  owns  a  boat.  Yes,  and, 
as  some  of  the  brother  fish  cranks  say  "It's 
not  all  in  the  fishing  to  fish."  Before  leaving 
the  subject  of  treble  hooks  without  any  trim- 
mings on  them,  I  wish  to  record  two  experi- 
ences I  had  this  last  summer,  while  on  a 
fishing  trip,  an  eighteen  inch  pickerel  was 
hooked  and  landed,  and  strange  to  say  he  was 
hooked  just  below  the  ventral  fins,  showing 
that  he  had  struck  at  the  spoon  and  a  littlfe 
high,  so  the  trebles  caught  him  as  abov^.  On 
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the  same  day  and  on  the  same  water,  a  small 
mouth  bass  (one  of  the  short  biters)  was 
hooked  and  after  being  landed  it  was  found  to 
be  hooked  just  back  of  the  eyes  on  top  of  the 
head,  which  showed,  according  to  my  dope 
that  this  chap  struck  at  the  spoon  "short" 
and  the  trebles  caught  him  as  above  described 
I  could  mention  other  cases,  but  these  two 
art  the  latest.  I  have  never  had  any  reason 
to  have  a  "brain  storm"  regarding  the  using 
of  pork  rind — frog — or  minnows — and  trolling 
spoon.  I  believe  it  is  far  better  and  more 
successful  to  use  one  or  the  other  separately, 
at  least  I  have  found  it  so,  and  I  am  only 
speaking  from  my  own  experience.  What 
experience  others  have  had  I  cannot  say. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  can  find  no  piece  of 
tackle  or  fishing  gear  in  any  of  the  catalogues 
made  to  handle  the  pork  frog,  minnow,  or 
natural  frog.  So  I  made  a  couple  for  my  own 
use  this  way.  I  hied  me  to  a  music  store 
and  procured  a  good  gut  wire  wound, 
this  makes  a  good  pliable  snell.  Cut  off  a 
piece  say  ten  inches  long,  take  a  bit  of  shoe- 
maker's wax  and  wax  one  end,  say  two  and  a 
half  inches,  the  size  hooks  to  use  will  depend 
on  what  you  are  going  after.  A  good  all 
around  size  in  average  water  I  have  found  to 
be  about  2-0  and  3-0  or  3-0  and  4-0  in  Limer- 
ick size,  or  20  and  21  or  so  in  the  Cincinnati 
Bass  size.  If  ringed,  heat  the  ring  end  in 
a  gas  jet  and  snip  it  off  with  the  pliers,  now 
file  down  a  bit,  also  file  the  barb  down  a  good 
half,  now  take  your  larger  hook  of  the  pair 
you  have  selected,  warm  the  shank  and  rub 
your  pot  of  shoemakers  wax  oVer  it,  then  lay 
it  on  to  the  end  of  the  snell  and  whip  it  on 
with  silk  cord,  or  thread,  or  linen  thread  will 
do,  for  three  fourths  of  an  inch  or  so,  now 
about  an  inch  above.  Wax  and  whip  on 
your  smaller  or  lip  hook  but  at  right  angles  to 
the  end  hook.  Tie  a  loop  in  the  other  end 
of  your  snell  and  coil  it  up  carefully  and  lay 
it  away  in  your  tackle  book  for  your  future 
trip.  You'll  have  use  for  it  after  all  baits  and 
lures  have  failed.  Take  a  perch  or  any  rough 
fish  of  about  a  pound  or  so,  take  your  sharp 
pocket  knife,  start  at  the  head  end  of  the  anal 
fin,  and  cut  "slantindicular"  (as  the  Irishman 
says),  to  the  back  bone,  run  the  blade  along, 
just  under  the  back  bone  and  through  to  the 
caudal  fin  taking  a  good  third  of  it.  Hook 
this  on  your  two  hook  gang.  The  lip  hook 
just  back  of  the  anal  fin.  You  are  on  a  river 
or  lake.  You  have  on  your  "waders," 
your  shadow  doesn't  strike  the  water.  Now, 


right  there  in  that  opening  in  the  lily  pads, 
or  just  outside  of  them,  drop  your  bait  lightly 
and  skitter  it  along,  and  just  beyond  that  big 
stone  or  boulder,  where  the  current  makes 
that  little  eddy,  and  by  that  tree  top  that's 
lopped  into  the  water,  let  your  bait  sink  a 
bit,  then  draw  it  through  the  water,  the  same 
as  a  cast  of  flies,  a  succession  of  draws,  strike 
quick,  (but  not  too  quick).  When  this 
succession  of  draws  fails,  you  might  as  well 
go  to  camp  and  wait  until  they  are  in  a  biting 
mood.  Many  are  the  weather  signs  for  this, 
good,  bad  or  indifferent.  I  wish  to  state  a 
few  things'  here  for  the  careless  fisherman. 
For  many  years  I  have  killed  no  baby  fish, 
law  or  no  law,  I  have  no  use  for  a  man  who 
does  this,  a/id  I  have  no  use  for  a  nation  who 
kills  babies,  it's  not  the  way  of  the  white  man 
or  the  colored  man  either.  Don't  retain  any 
bass  of  less  than  ten  inches  or  perch  of  less 
than  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  follow  the 
law  strictly  on  trout  and  salmon.  When 
returning  a  fish  to  the  water, {wet  your  hands 
before  touching  him,  otherwise  your  dry  hand 
removes  a  sort  of  protective  scum  or  slimy 
substance,  and  a  sort  of  fungus  will  grow  in 
its  place,  and  kill  your  fish  in  time,  just  as 
surely  as  if  you  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a 
club.  If  you  are  a  fisherman  you  will  remem- 
ber this.  In  passing  I  ha\  e  yet  got  to  see  the 
hook  that  the  barb  isn't  a  good  half  too  large. 
I  file  mine  down  one-half,  than  sharpen  and 
smooth  the  point  with  a  small  oil  stone,  as 
sharp  as  it  can  be  made.  This  stuff  about  a 
muskie  or  any  others  of  the  fighting  tribes, 
shaking  the  hooks  from  the  mouths  is  all 
"poppycock."  If/ a  filed  down  barb  is  well 
set  you  will  find  you  have  got  to  give  it  quite 
a  hard  pull  to  extract  it  after  landing  your 
catch.  If  you  have  a  large  barb  just  open  a 
bass's  mouth  and  see  what  strength  you  have 
to  exert  in  order  to  set  the  hook  in  the  bony 
part  of  his  mouth,  then  you  will  "wise  up," 
to  the  "why"  of  the  reduced  barb.  Fish 
do  accidentally  shake  the  hook  clear,  but  it's 
when  the  barb  is  not  set.  So  here's  luck  to  all 
fishermen,  barring  the  Fish  Hogs. 

I  am  at  present  interested  in  a  light  easy 
running  ,  safe,  and  sane,  clinker  built  skiff.  I 
Would  like  to  see  something  in  Rod  &  Gun 
along  these  lines.  I  wish  to  build  the, 
above  alone.  Say  about  14  ft.  long  and  a  safe 
workable  beam.  I  want  it  for  trollings  only, 
for  this  coming  summer.  Can  some  of  the 
readers  of  R.  &  G.  "wise  me  up"  as  to  the 
building  and  dimensions? 
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Asking  About  Nets 


To  the  Angling  Editor  — I  am  writing  to 
request  an  article  on  making  fish-nets. 

Your  articles  are  very  lucid,  and  if  you  can 
write  on  this  subject  I  am  sure  it  will  be  easy 
to  understand. 

I  have  on  ^everal  occasions  wanted  to  make 
or  repair  nets.  It  is  handy,  for  instance,  if  a 
man.  is  going  away  back  in  the  woods,  and 
does  not  want  to  load  himself  with  a  landing 
net,  to  take  a  string  and  a  shuttle  and  make  it 
himself.  Again  in  Northern  B.C.  prospectors 
and  hunters  often  net  fish  from  the  lake 
for  winter's  provisions  and  for  dog  food.  It 
would  be  useful  to  such  men  as  these  to  know 
how  to  repair  or  make  a  new  net. 

Most  landing  nets  I  notice  are  started  from 
a  centre  ring  and  worked  outwards  in  a  sort 
of  expanding  way.  I  am  not  really  anxious 
for  such  refinements  as  these.  So  long  as  I 
can  make  a  rectangular  net  or  repair  a  hole 
in  a  net  I  am  satisfied. 

Please  give  data  as  to  where  a  shuttle  may 


be  obtained;  the  kind  of  string  or  twin 
used,  and  the  general  modus  operandi. 

If  I  can  make  a  net  as  well  as  I  could  ma" 
a  pair  of  skis,  (thanks  to  your  article)  I  wil 
be  more  than  satisfied. 
Penticton,  B.C.  E.  D.  Sismey. 

Angling  Editor's  comment — We  are  very 
sorry  indeed  to  say  that  we  are  not  up  in  the 
art  of  net-making,  and  we  have  not  the  means 
of  acquiring  this  information.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  an  explanation  of  the  art  of  making 
nets  has  ever  appeared  in  print,  although  it  is 
a  subject  that  thousands  would  be  interested 
in  I  am  sure.  There  are  many  readers  of  this 
magazine,  who  will  come  across  this,  who  will 
know  the  art,  if  not  completely,  at  least 
to  a  ( ertain  extent,  sufficient  to  set  us  on  the 
right  track.  If  such  readers  will  be  kind 
enough  to  send  in  what  information  they  have 
at  their  command  as  to  the  making  of  nets  we 
shall  be  highly  pleased.  A  few  drawings  of 
the  various  moves  made  in  making  and  con- 
necting the  loops  will  suffice. 


Re  The  Marston  Trout 


Angling  E,ditor's  Comment — We  were  told 
by  a  correspondent  that  if  we  were  to  write 
to  Mr.' David  T.  Abercrombie  of  New  York 
City  we  might  get  some  very  desirable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  famous  Marston 
Trout,  of  which  we  ha\e  spoken  often  in 
past  issues  of  Rod  and  Gun.  We  wrote  to 
the  gentleman  mentioned  and  the  following 
is  his  letter: 

"In  my  old  files  I  have  come  across  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  regarding  the  ^akelinus 
Marstoni.  I  was  always  of  the  opinion 
that  this  was  not  a  new  species,  but  was 
Al[>irus  Aurious,  a  beautiful  fish,  as  you 
know.  Have  never  seen  one  over  two-and- 
one-fourth  pounds,  which  would  be  fully 
nineteen  inches  long.  There  is  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  Brook  Trout,  except  in 
coloring,  and  I  regret  very  much  indeed 
that  I  cannot  find  my  drawing  and  the  cross 
sections  of  the  fish,  which  I  prepared  when  I 
sent  specimens  to  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington,  where  adult  pairs  are  mounted. 


Both  at  the  National  Museum  and  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Mr. 
Nichols,  identified  the  fish  as  Marstoni.  My 
recollection  of  the  ratio  of  extreme  depth,  to 
length,  is  2:17,  and  the  breadth  to  the  depth  is 
as  4:3. 

"A  peculiarity  of  the  color  of  the  top*  of  the 
back  was  its  apparent  transparency,  and 
the  best  way  I  can  convey  the  impression 
made  on  me  was  that  it  was  like  a  light  brown 
jelly,  such  as  jellied  consomme  would  appear. 
The  brown  faded  into  a  very  dark,  deep 
blackish-blue,  and  the  belly  the  most  golden 
brilliant  red  imaginable.  One  would  almost 
think  it  was  a  salt  water  fish,  the  belly  was  so 
brilliant. 

"The  tail  is  very  wide  and  forked,  not 
square,  and  the  ends  of  the  fork,  sharp,  and 
not  round. 

"Probably  if  you  should  write  to  Mr. 
Nichols  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  he  might  obtain  a  photograph  for 

you." 

David  T.  Abercrombie,  Major  Q.M.C. 


Wild  Life  Protection  in  Quebec 


An  Address  Delivered  at  the  National  Conference  on  the  Conservation 
of  Wild  Life,  Held  In  Ottawa,  on  February  18th  and  19th 

J.  A.  BELLfitSLE  .^1*  \ 


THE  Province  of  Quebec  possesses  two 
great  means  of  seconding  the  efforts  of 
the  Commission  of  Conservation;  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  fish  and  game  re- 
serves and  the  control  of  shipments  of  game 
and  furs.  Nearly  25  years  ago,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Crown  Lands  created  certain  hunting 
reserves  which  were  leased  both  to  individuals 
and  to  fish  and  game  clubs  incorporated  in  our 
Province.  The  object  and  the  aims  for  which 
these  clubs  were  incorporated  are,  as  pro- 
v'ded  for  by  law,  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  fish  and  game  in  this  province. 
These  clubs  may  acquire  and  possess  both 
movables  and  immovables,  necessary  for  their 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  entrusted  to  them.  They 
lease,  for  sporting  purposes  alone,  certain  fish, 
and  game  reserves  which  have  been  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council,  and  the  first  condition  of  such 
leases  is  an  efficient  surveillance  of  the  ter- 
ritory at  the  expense  of  the  lessee.  Any 
neglect  of  this  essential  condition  of  the  lease, 
or  any  utilization  of  the  reserve  for  other 
purposes,  involves  the  cancellation  of  the 
lease  as  well  as  prosecution  of  the  lessee  at  the 
hands  of  the  Department.  Outside  of  the 
clubs,  a  certain  number  of  individual  sports- 
men are  lessees  of  fishing  and  hunting  ter- 
ritories who  are  bound  to  the  same  obliga- 
tions as  clubs,  in  regard  to  the  protection  of 


their  reserves  and  tp  the  limitations  within 
which  they/may  utilize  the  privileges  granted 
them  by  their  lease.  The  number  of  reserves 
thus  leased  to  clubs  or  individuals  is  425  and 
they  cover  an  approximate  extent  of  eight 
thousand  square  miles  for  hunting  purposes, 
in  addition  to  the  469  rivers  or  portions  of 
rivers  which  are  under  lease  for  fishing  pur- 
poses. 1414  lakes' are  also  leased,  but  I  must 
add  that  several  clubs  lease  all  the  fishing 
rights  within  the  limits  of  their  hunting 
territory;  and  a  large  portion  of  these  being 
unsurveyed,  it  is  impossible  to  say  precisely 
the  number  of  lakes  which  we  actually  have 
under  lease.  However  it  may  be  affirmed 
without  any  fear  of  exaggeration  that  the 
number  of  our  leased  lakes  is  at  least  2500. 
All  these  reserves  are  so  many  special  Parks 
where  the  protection  is  most  efficient  and  in 
which  game  may  freely  multiply.  Moreover, 
all  these  lessees  are  required  to  employ  one 
or  more  guardians  named  by  the  Minister, 
and  to  pay  them  during  the,  twelve  months 
of  the  year.  Many  of  them,  in  order  to  fully 
comply  with  their  obligations,  employ  ad- 
ditional guardians  during  certain  months  of 
the  year.  For  instance,  during  the  two  or 
three  months  of  the  winter,  in  which  the  great 
depth  of  the  snow  most  favors  poaching  opera- 
tions, the  clubs  usually  furnish  additional 
help  to  their  guardians.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  lessees  of  fishing  reserves  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  and  especially 
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in  the  spawning  season.  Some  of  the  lessees 
of  salmon  rivers,  employ  as  many  as  eight  or 
ten  guardians  during  the  month  of  September 
and  October.  If  we  add  the  number  of  special 
guardians  of  clubs  to  the  Fish  and  Game 
Wardens  employed  by  the  Department,  we 
have  a  total  of  600  officers  scattered  through- 
out the  Province.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  reserves  are  chiefly  in  the  most  accessible 
sporting  localities  of  the  Province,  and  are 
consequently  the  most  exposed  to  poaching 
operations,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  system 
is  a  very  great  aid  to  the  protection  of  the 
fish  and  game  wealth  of  the  Province. 

The  second  of  our  great  means  of  protection 
is  without  contradiction,  the  control  of  the 
shipments  of  game.  Up  to  two  years  ago, 
we  limited  ourselves  to  the  control  of  big 
game  shipments.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1917,  the  Department  of  Coloniza- 
tion, Mines  and  Fisheries  inaugurated  the 
control  of  fur  trade.  A  law  was  passed 
obliging  the  fur  traders  to  take  a  license  and 
to  report  monthly  all  furs  or  skins  bought  by 
them.  In  order  to  render  this  control  more 
efficient,  the  government  imposed  a  royalty 
on  each  skin  which  must  be  stamped  before 
it  is  paid.  From  that  date,  no  skin  could  be 
put  upon  the  market  without  being  stamped 
mid  the  royalty  paid,  and  no  skin  could  be 
shipped  outside  of  the  Province,  without 


having  been  first  stamped  and  the  royalty 
paid  thereon,  and  this  under  the  penalty  of 
a  fine  and  confiscation.  The  same  regulations 
prevails  for  furs  or  skins  which  are  shipped 
lrom  one  locality  of  the  Province  to  another, 
when  they  are  sent  from  localities  where  the 
Province  has  officers  to  mark  them.  The 
shipment  of  either  game  or  skins,  of  any  kind 
whatever,  is  prohibited  unless  the  contents 
are  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  of  the 
packet,  box,  valise,  or  other  receptacle,  con- 
taining them;  and  this  is  also  under  the 
penalty  of  confiscation  and  a  fine.  This 
measure  permits  us  not  only  to  control  the 
shipments,  but  also  to  prevent  the  purchase 
and  shipment  of  furs  taken  out  of  season. 

One  of  the  principal  results  of  this  policy  of 
control  of  all  shipments  is  a-  very  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  furs  taken  ille- 
gally, for  it  is  now  useless  to  buy  them  from 
the  trappers,  seeing  that  they  could  not  be 
disposed  of,  because  none  of  our  officers  will 
stamp  furs  which  have  been  evidently  taken 
out  of  season.  The  dealers  in  furs,  are  the 
most  anxious  to  second  our  efforts  in  this 
direction,  because  purchases  of  furs  taken  out 
of  season,  is  a  detriment  to  the  fur  trade. 
Furthermore  these  changes  in  the  law  permit 
dealers  to  conduct  the  trade  openly  and  to  sell 
their  furs  like  all  other  traders  without  fearing 
the  surveillance  of  the  government  officers. 
They  have  only  to  buy  their  license,  have 
their  furs  stamped,  and  pay  the  royalty  and 
their  trade  is  as  free  as  that  of  all  other 
branches  of  commerce. 

The  passing  of  this  law  in  the  winter  of 
1917,  gave  us  a  control  last  year  of  the  ship- 
ments of  617  dealers  in  furs.  This  year,  with 
the  perfecting  of  our  system,  we  have  been 
able  to  control  the  operations  of  793  licensed 
dealers,  who  report  to  us  each  month  and  thus 
enable  us  to  trace  and  to  follow  every  skin  in 
the  trade.  In  the  first  year  of  the  operation 
of  this  new  system,  the  government  stamped 
and  collected  royalty  on  192,241  muskrat 
skins,  38,576  beaver  skins,  9.S46  marten  skins, 
33,396  ermines,  5,964  mink  skins,  7,350  deer 
skins,  besides  a  large  number  of  furs  or  skins 
too  long  to  enumerate,  but  forming  a  grand 
total  of  317,060  skins,  representing  a  value  of 
^1,500,000.  When  we  consider  that  this 
system  is  new  and  that  the  result  just  men- 
tioned is  that  of  its  first  year  in  operation,  we 
believe  that  we  are  justified  in  considering  it 
most  satisfactory.  The  law  inposing  a 
royalty  and  the  obligation  to  have  all  turs  and 
skins  coming  from  the  Province  of  Quebec 
stamped,  enables  us  further  to  ascertain  very\ 
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approximately  the  different  species  and 
quantities  of  the  furs  taken,  particularly  in 
certain  portions  of  the  Province.  Thus  the 
region  of  Lake  St.  John  has  furnished  con- 
siderable quantities  as  well  as  that  of  Sa- 
guenny,  more  generally  known  as  the  North 
Shore.  When  the  system  has  been  longer  in 
operation  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  say 
what  species  are  most  sought  after,  or  if  there 
are  abuses  in  certain  localities  or  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  regulate  the  taking  of  any  species, 
because  of  its  growing  scarcity,  or  to  ascertain 
any  necessity  which  may  exist  for  modifying 
our  hunting  seasons,  or  to  prohibit  completely 
the  hunting  of  some  particular  species  of  fur 
bearing  animals,  in  order  to  permit  their 
greater  increase.  I  do  not  wish  to  pretend 
however,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting all  poaching;  because  ill-disposed 
shippers  are  still  well  able  to  send  packages 
through  the  mails  or  may  possibly  succeed  in 
evading  the  vigilance  of  our  officers  in  certain 
localities  near  our  boundaries  and  in  evading 
the  law  by  shipping  furs  outside  of  the  Pro- 
vince in  a  surreptitious  manner.  Once  on 
the  other  side  of  our  frontier,  we  evidently 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  authorities  of  our 
neighboring  provinces  and  states  and  as  none 
of  our  neighbors  have  a  similar  law  to  ours, 
the  control  of  these  shipments  is  made  very 
difficult.  I  am  very  happy  indeed  however, 
to  be  able  to  testify  here  to  the  good  will 
towards  us  in  this  connection,  of  which  the 
authorities  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  and 
especially  that  of  Ontario  and  New  Bruns- 
wick have  given  proof.  For  some  months 
past,  whenever  these  authorities  of  our  sister 
provinces  have  ascertained  that  furs  shipped 
from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  did  not  bear 
the  stamp  required  by  our  laws,  they  have 
seized  them  and  returned  them  to  us.  We 
have  also  commenced  to  benefit  from  the 
same  privilege  at  the  hands  of  certain  officers 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  am  glad  to  say 
also  that  the  postal  authorities  have  given  us 
their  assistance  in  a  certain  measure  to  enable 
us  to  control  the  sending  ot  furs  by  Parcel 
Post.  This  improved  system  only  operates 
however  in  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
but  I  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  possibility 
of  such  control  being  extended,  not  only  to 
the  large  centres  but  also  in  the  country 
Post  Offices.  The  Postal  authorities  have 
shown  themselves  disposed  to  second  our 
efforts,  and  with  their  kind  assistance,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  before  long  there  will  be  a 
complete  control  for  the  shipments  of  furs 
through  the  mails. 


We  have  not  yet  discussed  the  question 
with  the  Department  of  Customs.  This 
Department,  by  its  numerous  officers  all 
along  the  frontier  between  the  Province  of 
Quebec  and  the  United  States,  is  in  a  position 
to  know  everything  which  crosses  the  border, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  we  shall  have 
obtained  from  the  Customs  Authorities  the 
assurance  that  no  furs  shall  be  shipped  from 
this  Province  to  the  United  States,  without 
being  properly  stamped,  the  different  dealers 
who  at  present,  decline  to  observe  the  law, 
will  completely  cease  their  clandestine  trade. 

I  have  already  said  that  a  certain  number 
still  succeed  in  evading  the  law  in  passing 
their  furs  to  the  other  side  of  the  boundary 
line  between  us  and  our  neighboring  pro- 
vinces. These  furs  are  then  reshipped  to  the 
large  fur  houses  of  Montreal  or  Quebec  as  if 
they  were  coming  originally  from  New 
Brunswick,  Ontario  or  Manitoba,  and  with 
the  exception  of  beaver  and  otter,  of  which 
the  sale  is  controlled  in  Ontario,  by  the 
Government  of  that  Province,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  verity  the  point  of  shipment  of  these 
skins.  The  Government  of  Ontario  in  order 
to  avoid  abuses,  very  properly  compels 
merchants  who  receive  beaver  or  other  skins 
with  the  Government  tag,  to  return  these  tags 
immediately  to  the  proper  Department,  so 
that  there  are  no  means  left  to  establish  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  whether  tiiese  beaver  or 
otter  skins  really  come  from  Ontario  or  not. 
This  inconvenience  will  completely  disappear 
when  the  other  provinces  will  have  adopted  a 
system  identical  with  ours  for  marking  furs 
and  will  also  control  the  shipment  of  skins, 
taken  in  the  limits  of  their  respective  pro- 
vinces; and  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  this 
system  of  control  adopted  some  day,  every- 
where, and  when  this  is  done,  we  shall  have 
an  almost  perfect  protection  of  the  wild 
life,  which  is,  after  our  forests,  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  our  revenue. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the 
National  Conference: 

That  in  view  of  the  increased  impetus  given 
to  trapping  operations  by  the  high  price  of 
furs  and  by  more  active  competition  in  the 
trade,  there  is  now  much  greater  danger  than 
hitherto  of  a  very  serious  decrease  in  the 
supply  of  some  of  our  most  valuable  fur 
bearers,  and  even  in  some  cases,  of  their 
entire  disappearance. 

That  experience  proves  that  valuable 
statistics  of  much  of  the  wild  life  of  the 
country  so  desirable  for  ensuring  by  timely 
action  the  perpetuation  of  declining  species. 
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may  be  best  secured  by  a  departmental  con- 
trol of  the  trade  in  raw  furs. 

That  this  desirable  control,  instead  of  being 
a  burden  upon  the  public,  may  be  made  a 
source  of  income  by  the  imposition  of  a  small 
royalty  upon  raw  skins;  and  that  nothing  is 
more  reasonable  than  that  such  small  royalty 
should  be  contributed  to  the  State  from  the 
vast  fur  industry  based  mainly  upon  the  wild 
life  of  the  public  domain. 

That  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  encounter- 
ed in  controlling  the  trade  in  raw  pelts,  the 
royalties  paid  thereon  and  the  statistics 
thereof,  as  in  the  enforcement  of  all  regula- 
tions for  the  protection  of  wild  life — is  to  be 
found  in  the  efforts  to  evade  the  law  by  the 
lawlessly  inclined,  who  take  advantage  of  the 
differing  provisions  of  law  in  contiguous 
Provinces  and  States,  to  ship  the  products  of 
the  chase  through  territory  imposing  less 
rigorous  conditions  than  those  of  the  Pro- 


vince or  State  whence  they  originally  come. 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved:    That  while  fully  recognizing 

the  complete  control  belonging  to  each 
Province  of  the  Dominion  over  the  entire 
wild  life  of  its  own  territory,  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  Convention,  that  so  far  as  possible*, 
uniformity  of  laws  and  regulations  regarding 
such  wild'  life,  and  especially  with  reference 
to  the  control  of  the  trade  in  raw  furs  is 
extremely  desirable,  as  well  as  the  utmost 
measure  of  reciprocity  in  the  enforcement 
thereof;  and  further,  that  even  in  the  absence 
of  a  complete  uniformity  of  such  laws  and 
regulations,  most  desirable  results  have  been 
proven  possible  by  a  neighborly  reciprocity 
in  enforcing  them  as  illustrated  in  the  re- 
ciprocal return  to  their  place  of  origin,  of  raw 
furs  and  game,  which  when  seized  for  illegal 
killing  or  shipment,  are  declared  to  have  been 
shipped  from  another  Province. 


Fifth  National  Game  Conference 

An  American  Conference  of  Interest  to  Sportsmen 

Alexander  McD.  Stoddart 


TAPS  for  Theodore  Roosevelt,  big  game 
hunter  and  patriot,  were  sounded  on 
Tuesday  night,  March  4,  in  the  Astor 
Gallery  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel,  New 
York,  at  the  dinner  which  concluded  the  two 
days'  National  Game  Conference  of  the 
American  Game  Protective  Association. 

Three  hundred  or  more  sportsmen  arose, 
and  in  the  impressive  silence  between  the 
bugle  notes  paid  their  tribute  to  the  former 
President  and  sportsman  and  to  American 
sportsmen  who  had  given  their  lives  in  the 
world's  war. 

Previous  to  the  sounding  of  taps,  William 
B.  Boulton,  chairman  of  the  conference,  asked 
Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  of  the  Biological  Survey  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  read  a 
resolution  which  stated,  that  in  the  death  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  all  outdoor  lovers  and 
conservationists  have  suffered  a  deplorable 
loss. 

"From  the  moment  of  his  entry  into  public 
life,"  read  Dr.  Fisher,  "Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
possessed  of  the  single  idea  of  service — to  do 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  his  fellow  men.  An  ardent  sports- 
man and  lover  of  nature,  he  early  began  to 
train  himself  in  the  work  of  observation  which 
resulted  in  his  becoming  an  accomplished 


field  naturalist,  whose  observations  received 
the  respect  of  all  scientific  men. 

"As  founder  of  the  BocMe  and  Crockett 
Club  and  one  of  its  editors,  he  shared  the 
responsibility  for  the  first  recommendation 
for  the  establishment  of  game  preserves 
within  the  forest  reserves,  of  which  in  recent 
years  we  have  heard  so  much. 

"As  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
established  new  forest  reserves  and  national 
monuments,  and  set  aside  many  reservations, 
thus  giving  to  conservation  an  impetus  which 
had  a  tremendous  effect  in  popularizing  it 
throughout  the  whole  United  States. 

"This  country  has  not  had  so  great  a  force 
for  conservation  as  Theodore  Roosevelt.  His 
industry,  his  courage,  his  persistence  and  his 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  America 
made  him  a  force  whose  usefulness  to  the 
country  in  conservation  matters  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

"His  achievements  in  other  lines  of  work, 
all  of  them  animated  by  the  same  motive  of 
service,  need  not  to  be  referred  to,  nor  his 
personal  charm,  which  made  him  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him  well." 

Patriotism  and  sportsmanship  were  the 
keynotes  of  the  dinner.  Nicholas  Everett, 
Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  England, 
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who  like  Col.  Roosevelt,  desired  to  organize 
with  Col.  Selous  at  the  head,  full  equipped 
regiment  of  rough-riders  and  sportsmen,  and 
being  rejected,  worked  as  a  member  of  the 
British  Foreign  Secret  Service,  where  his 
dangerous  calling  in  war  brought  him  bodily 
injuries,  urged  the  necessity  of  the  English 
speaking  peoples  standing  together  in  future 
world's  work. 

At  the  afternoon  session  that  day,  Everitt, 
who  has  hunted  big  game  all  over  the  world, 
in  displaying  magic  lantern  slides  showing  how 
Norway,  by  protection  and  propagation  of 
game  and  destruction  of  vermin,  had  made 
that  country  full  of  game,  told  a  thrilling 
story  of  being  charged  by  a  moose,  the  largest 
specimen  he  had  seen  in  thirty  yeSrs'  hunting 
on  the  Scandanavian  peninsula. 

He  and  his  Norwegian  guide  were  close 
upon  the  moose,  when  an  Austrian  with  a 
Norwegian  guide,  whose  only  means  of  inter- 
communication was  the  sign  language,  mis- 
took Everitt  and  his  guide  for  the  moose. 
TIrt?  Austrian's  explosive  bullets  took  the  left 
arm  and  right  leg  from  the  guide,  killing  him. 

As  soon  as  the  moose  saw  the  hunter,  the 
beast  charged,  and  Everitt's  first  shot  stuck 
the  animal  in  the  lungs.  To  the  hunter's 
dismay,  he  found  that  the  second  barrel  was 
without  a  cartridge,  and  the  first  bullet  had 
failed  to  stop  the  animal.  Finally,  Everitt 
managed  to  put  another  cartridge  into  the 
gun,  and  as  the  animal  charged  for  a  second 
time,  the  bullet  wound  merely  infuriating  it, 
the  hunter  reasoned  that  aiming  for  the  brain, 
the  bullet  might  glance  off  the  forehead,  so  he 
dropped  on  his  knee,  and  when  the  animal 
was  within  a  dozen  feet  of  him,  shot  it  through 
the  heart,  the  animal  dropping  within  six  feet 
of  him. 

A  novel  feature  of  hunting  in  Norway,  of 
which  Mr.  Everitt  told,  is  the  employment  of 
bird-reporting  dogs.  The  hunter  explained 
that  in  the  forests  of  Norway  the  cover  is  so 
thick  that  it  would  be  easy  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  lose  a  dog,  so  dogs  are  trained 
to  seek  the  birds,  and  when  they  find  them, 
whether  it  is  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  a  half  mile,  a  mile  or  two  miles,  to  come 
back  to  the  master,  and  then  the  gunner 
follows  the  dog  to  the  place  where  the  animal 
first  discovered  the  game. 

Quite  as  thrilling  as  Everitt's  story  of  his 
big  moose,  was  Carl  A.  Keley's  experience  with 
big  game  in  Africa  in  hunting  the  leopard, 
elephant,  lion,  rhino  and  buffalo.  Akeley, 
who  was  with  Roosevelt  in  the  African  jungles, 
told  of  the  dangers  when  his  hunting  party 


came  upon  a  herd  of  seven  hundred  elephants, 
and  when  he  had  dropped  one  of  the  bulls, 
the  animals  circled  in  a  larger  growing  area 
each  moment,  seeking  to  find  where  the 
danger  lay,  while  the  other  elephants  tried  to 
bring  the  animal  to  its  feet  and  thus  carry  it 
out  of  the  danger  zone. 

His  fight  with  a  wounded  leopard,  which  for 
a  time  threatened  to  end  in  favor  of  the 
animal,  also  carried  a  thrill.  Keley  had 
been  following  the  animal  from  ant-hill  to 
ant-hill  for  some  time,  his  only  companion 
being  a  Somoiland  boy,  who  carried  a  hunting 
knife.    Keley,  of  course,  had  his  rifle. 

The  big  game  hunter  did  not  see  the 
leopard  distinctly,  but  shooting  at  the  shad- 
ows in  the  bush  he  wounded  the  leopard,  and 
following  it  closely  he  was  somewhat  startled 
by  the  animal  leaping  at  him.  The  animal 
was  so^lojse  that  there  was  not  time  to  shoot 
before  it  was  upon  him.  The  leopard's  claws 
caught  one  arm  and  sought  to  bring  its  mouth 
into  play.  Not  quite  succeeding  in  this,  it 
did  manage,  however,  to  seize  the  free  hand 
in  its  mouth,  badly  mangling  it. 

Both  man  and  leopard  went  to  the  ground 
together,  happily,  the  man  on  top.  The 
beast  sought  by  its  hind  claws  to  get  a  firm 
grip  upon  the  ground  and  to  change  positions. 
The  bullets,  however,  had  cut  the  tendons  of 
the  legs  and  the  animal  thus  was  unable 
effectively  to  use  its  hind  claws.  Keley 
called  for  the  boy  with  the  hunting  knife,  but 
the  boy  in  terror  had  dropped  the  knife  and 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

As  man  and  beast 'struggled  for  supremacy, 
the  hunter  realized  that  with  his  knees,  by 
slightly  rising  and  putting  as  much  force  as 
his  strength  would  permit,  he  could  crack  the 
ribs  of  the  animal.  For  a  time  it  was  a 
question  of  enduring  strength,  and  the  mo- 
ment that  Keley  telt  the  beast  relax,  al- 
though desiring  to  relax  himself,  he  put  ad- 
ditional force  into  his  knees  and  continued 
to  break  the  animal's  ribs,  in  the  meantime, 
struggling  to  thrust  his  hand  down  the  ani- 
mal's throat  as  far  as  possible  in  order  to 
strangle  the  beast.  Finally,  as  the  struggles 
of  the  animal  grew  less  and  less,  Akeley's 
voice  reached  the  Somoiland  boy,  who  came 
forward  with  the  recovered  hunting  knife, 
and  Keley  carved  out  the  leopard's  heart. 

Colonel  John  H.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Fish  and 
Game  Commissioner  of  Alabama,  struck  a 
national  and  international  note  in  his  address, 
and  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  migratory  wild 
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fowl  treaty  to  include  Mexico  and  the  Central 
American  states. 

William  L.  Finley's  motion  pictures  of  wild 
life,  showed  at  close  range  blue  herons  break- 
ing through  the  shell  and  coming  into  being; 
kildeer,  avocet,  skunks,  porcupine,  the  sage 
grouse,  with  its  interesting  dance  of  the  males 
before  sunrise;  and  intimate  pictures  of  the 
pelican. 

Finley's  angling  pictures,  particularly  those 
of  fishing  in  rough  waters,  had  a  charm  about 
them  that  brought  back  memories  of  pleasant 
days  on  rapid  streams. 

Dr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  who  was  the  first 
advocate  of  the  no-sale  of  game,  interested 
the  New  York  and  out  of  town  sportsmen  at 
the  Game  Conference,  by  telling  of  shooting 
woodcock,  quail,  rabbit,  duck  and  snipe  on 
the  marshes  of  the  Harlem  River,  which  is 
now  a  section  of  the  city  with  a  million  people 
within  a  very  brief  radius.  He  also  told  of 
passenger-pigeons  nesting  in  his  father's  yard. 

Dr.  Grinnell  who  participated  in  many 
hunts  with  the  Indians  for  buffalo,  told  of  the 
preparations  made  for  such  a  gathering  and 
of  the  pleasure  when  the  news  came  that  the 
scouts  had  found  a  herd,  the  young  men  going 
forward  on  their  ponies  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  the  white  men  with  their  then  modern 
guns,  and  the  old  men  and  women  following 
along  with  the  implements  for  the  cutting  up 
and  preserving  of  the  game.  As  the  line  of 
hunters  moved  forward  toward  the  last  hill, 
the  sign  was  given  for  every  man  to  get  into 
the  game,  and  the  start  over  the  top  of  the 
hill  was  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  every 
one  an  even  break.  The  Indians  would  ride 
close  to  the  animals,  and  with  their  arrows 
knock  over  the  bisons.  When  the  hunt  was 
concluded,  the  old  men  and  the  women  with 
their  knives  would  begin  the  work  of  preparing 
the  carcasses,  and  Dr.  Grinnell  stated  that 
nothing  was  wasted.  He  remarked  it  was 
the  theory  of  the  Indians  that  when  the  {rhite 
man  had  swept  the  buffalos  off  the  plains,  they 
merely  had  driven  them  to  certain  sections  of 
the  country  where  they  might  have  the 
animals  for  their  selfish  use. 

Discussing  hunting  conditions  in  the  past 
and  for  the  future,  Dr.  Grinnell  predicted  that 
the  sportsmen  of  the  future,  fifty  years  from 
now,  will  have  better  shooting  than  their 
grandfathers  knew. 

Lee  S.  Crandall,  Assistant  Curator  of  Birds, 
New  York  Zoological  Park,  announced  that 
three  species  of  geese  had  been  bred  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  these  birds.  H.  J. 
Jagec,  of  Owatona,  Minnesota,  bred  the  first 


snow-geese;  Arthur  M.  Barnes,  of  the  William 
Rockefeller  estate,  bred  the  first  barnacle- 
geese,  and  in  New  York  Zoological  Park  had 
been  bred  the  first  Magellan  upland-geese 
The  National  Zoological  Park  bred  American 
coots  for  the  first  time. 

John  T.  Nichols,  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  entertained  the  fish  and 
game  commissioners  who  came  from  all  part 
of  the  country,  conservationists  and  sportsmen 
by  telling  of  the  habits  of  shore  birds,  and 
whistling  the  calls  of  big  and  little  yellowlegs, 
dowitcher,  stilt,  sandpiper,  curlew,  willet  and 
other  members  of  the  family. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  E.  W.  Nelson*  said  it  was, the  desire 
of  his  deparfbient  to  build  up  the  State  game 
resources  and  to  co-operate  with  State  offi- 
cials that  the  game  of  every  State  be  kept  up 
to  a  high  mark.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  government  has  the  men  available 
for  investigation  work  of  every  kind,  and 
when  there  is  need  for  it,  these  men  can  be 
sent  to  any  State  or  to  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries at  the  north  or  south  for  such  work.  He 
thought  an  investigation  might  be  profitable 
of  fhe  shore  birds  that  winter  in  Argentine, 
and  that  a  treaty  with  that  republic  similar 
to  the  Canadian  understanding,  would  be 
well  worth  while. 

Mr.  Nelson  believes  that  the  controversy 
regarding  elk  in  the  Yellowstone  region  could 
be  slopped  if  his  program  made  in  consulta- 
tion with  H.  S.  Graves,  National  Forester, 
could  be  put  into  operation. 

That  program  calls  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  lands  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  which 
for  the  time  being  would  provide  ample  feed- 
ing grounds  for  a  perpetual  herd  of  from 
40,000  to  50,000  elk,  which  would  give  8,000 
animals  yearly  available  for  shooting.  For 
the  additional  purchase  of  land  at  a  cost  of 
$500,000,  such  elk  shooting  could  be  given 
to  sportsmen  for  all  time,  and  the  continued 
settlement  of  the  region  round  about,  and  the 
increasing  zone  of  the  cattle  rangers  would 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  this  herd. 

The  program  would  also  call  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  Biological  Survey,  the 
National  Forestry  Bureau  and  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  number  of 
animals  to  be  killed,  and  the  State  then  could 
issue  resident  and  non-resident  licenses  to 
sportsmen  to  kill  in  certain  districts  a  given 
number  of  animals. 

The  Nelson-Graves  proposal  would  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner  to  the  surplus  of 
the  Roosevelt  elk  now  in  the  Olympic  National 
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Forest,  and  to  big  game  shooting  in  certain 
districts  in  Wyoming  where  there  are  deer  and 
mountain  sheep. 

Alex.  G.  MacVicar,  head  gamekeeper  of  the 
Firenze  Second  Farm  of  Major  M.  Robert 

*  Guggenheim,  discussed  the  careless  indif- 
ference that  in  the  Colonial  days  destroyed 
the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  New  England  rivers, 
and  believed  that  these  rivers  can  be  re- 
claimed by  ceasing  to  make  sewers  of  the 
waters,  giving  proper  protection  to  fish,  and 
in  the  building  of  dams  to  see  that  opportun- 
ity is  given  to  reach  fresh  water  to  spawn. 

George  H.  Graham,  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
missioner of  Massachusetts,  told  of  the  intro- 
duction of  three  and  five  inch  salmon  in  the 
Merrimac  River  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  and  he  looks  forward  to  the  taking  of 
mature  salmon  weighing  irom  fifteen  to  forty 
pounds  each,  either  this  year  or  in  1920,  the 
salmon  requiring  four  years  to  reach  the 
adult  stage. 

The  fish  cuJturist '  of  New  York,  John  W. 
Titcomb,  stated  that  an  Atlantic  salmon  had 
been  taken  off  Montauk  Point,  L.  I.  last  year, 
and  he  advocated  Federal  control  over  the 
anadromous  fishes,  thus  giving  an  opportunity 
to  salmon,  striped  bass  and  shad  to  ascend 
the  fresh  waters  to  reproduce  their  kind. 

Mr.  Graham  pointed  out  to  the  assembled 
sportsmen  and  fish  and  game  commissioners 
the  value  of  organizing  sportsmen's  clubs,  and 
told  how  to  go  about  doing  it. 

A  paper  was  read  for  Aldo  Leopold,  of 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  which  brought  out  a 
discussion  that  led  Mr.  Graham  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  say,  that  wherever  cheap  lands 
could  be  purchased  for  a  public  domain  for 
the  benefit  of  the  man  who  does  not  belong  to 
a  hunting  or  fishing  club,  it  would  be  a  good 
policy  for  states  to  pursue. 

John  B.  Burnham,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Game  Protective  Association,  pointed 

*  out  that  New  York  already  had  pursued  that 
policy  in  giving  free  hunting  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  the  Catskills  to  every  lover  of  the 
outdoors. 

Conservation  on  a  business  basis  was  the 
subject  of  the  talk  of  George  D.  Pratt,  Con- 
servation Commissioner  of  New  York,  who 
showed  that  forests,  fish  and  game  more  than 
pays  itself  in  full  value  for  every  dollar  ex- 
pended. He  instanced  the  case  of  fur  bearing 
animals  whose  pelts  will  bring  this  year 
to  trappers  $2,000,000.     Of  this  amount, 


$1,000,000  alone  was  paid  for  260,000  skunk 
skins. 

Ottomar  H.  Van  Norden,  of  the  Camp  Fire 
Club,»  who  was  a  Y.M.C.A.  worker  in  France, 
told  of  the  St.  Mihiel  offensive;  Duncan  Dunn, 
superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Game 
Farm,  told  of  the  successful  pheasant  raising; 
Harry  T.  Rogers,  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  Game  Farm,  talked  of  game  farm 
activities;  John  Hair,  head  gamekeeper  of 
the  Hempstead  estate,  spoke  on  game  breed- 
ing on  Long  Island;  Dr.  James  G.  Needham, 
of  Cornell  University,  discussed  aquiculture 
at  the  University's  fish  cultural  experimental 
station;  and  a  paper  was  read  from  George 
MacReynolds,  of  the  Bucks  County  Fish,  Game 
and  Forestry  Association,  on  what  such  a  club 
has  done  for  game  birds. 

A  visitor  to  the  conference  was  Carl  J. 
Lomen,  of  Nome,  Alaska,  who  is  a  pioneer  in 
introducing  reindeer  meat  to  northern  cities 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  shipment  was 
made  last  year  to  Minneapolis  and  New  York, 
and  the  venison  met  with  favor.  This  rein- 
deer meat  is  a  surplus  of  the  animals  ori- 
ginally introduced  by  Uncle  Sam  in  Alaska  in 
1892.  The  first  herd  consisted  of  160 
animals,  which  ten  years  later  was  increased 
to  1280,  and  reindeer  have  been  so  prolific 
that  there  are  now  100  herd  consisting  of 
130,000  animals,  and  it  is  intended  that  the 
surplus  of  this  stock  be  sold  yearly  in  America 
to  increase  the  food  supply. 

Two  men  were  missed  from  the  Fifth 
Annual  Conference,  Emmet  A.  Quarles,  who 
is  now  in  France  as  secretary  of  a  reconstruc- 
tion committee  and  Frederic  C.  Walcott,  who 
is  engaged  in  war  work. 

A  resolution  was  passed  saying  that  vagrant 
and  unrestrained  cats  constitute  a  great 
destructive  agency  to  the  song  and  game 
birds,  and  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the  public 
health,  and  urging  adequate  laws  to  control 
this  menace. 

William  B.  Boulton,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
says  that  he  would  rather  be  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Game  Conference  than  any  other 
office  that  could  be  given  him,  was  re-elected 
chairman.  The  vice-chairmen  include  E.  C. 
Hinshaw,  Iowa;  R.  A.  Childs,  Kentucky; 
and  W.  B.  Mershon,  Michigan.  Tracy 
Dows,  of  New  York,  was  re-elected  treasurer; 
Emmet  A.  Quarles,  Connecticut,  secretary, 
and  George  M.  Fayles,  New  York,  acting 
secretary. 
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Proposed  Principles  for  Conserving  Game 

Authority  on  Wild  Life  Suggests  Lines  of  Action  to  Maintain  tin 

Supply  of  Game 


1 —  In  the  well-settled  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  supply  of  wild  game 
is  nowhere  sufficient  to  render  it  an  important 
food  supply ;  and  in  view  of  its  steady  destruc- 
tion by  man,  predatory  mammals  and  birds, 
severe  winters  and  scarcity  of  food  and  cover, 
game  killing  in  those  regions  must  be  regarded 
as  a  severely  limited  pastime,  and  not  as 
an  industry  in  competition  with  the  stock- 
raiser  and  the  butcher. 

2 —  In  well-settled  regions,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  bag  limits  too  small  or  open  seasons 
too  short,  for  the  best  continuance  of  the 
game  supply. 

3 —  No  frontierman  can  reasonably  be 
expected  either  to  devise.or  to  execute,  unaid- 
ed by  his  federal  government,  methods  for 
the  adequate  preservation  and  increase  of 
large  game. 

4 —  Well-settled  and  well-fed  regions  require 
game  laws  of  greater  stringency  than  frontier 
regions. 

5 —  Frontier  and  savage  regions  require 
to  be  specially  defined  on  the  map,  and  pro- 
vided with  game  law  specially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  their  inhabitants  and  to  the  available 
supply  of  game. 

6 —  The  strict  regulation  of  game-killing 
in  frontier  regions  inures  directly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people  most  dependent  upon  the 
game  for  their  existence. 

7 —  The  sale  of  game  should  not  be  permit- 
ted at  any  time,  anywhere;  because  all  com- 
mercialization of  wild  game  and  other  forms 
of  wild  life  is  thoroughly  exterminatory 
in  its  effects. 

8 —  In  all  countries,  the  rational  utilization 
of  game  is  desirable,  but  only  on  a  basis  that 
will  provide  amply  and  adequately  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  breeding  stock. 


9 —  Regions  that  are  remote  from  lines 
power  transportation,  or  are  in  winter  e 
tirely  cut  off  from  supplies  of  fresh  meat  from 
without,  are  entitled  to  preferential  treat- 
ment. 

10 —  The  relief  of  persons  inhabiting  frontier 
regions  who  by  reason  of  sex,  or  other  causes 
are  unable  themselves  to  take  out  licenses  and 
hunt  and  kill  their  annual  quota  of  game  must 
be  specially  provided  for  by  law. 

11 —  Every  community  large  enough  to 
contain  a  post  office  should  be  established  as  a 
game-protection  centre,  or  unit,  and  a  deputy 
game  warden  should  be  appointed  for  each 
centre,  to  whom  an  annual  salary  should  be 
paid  during  satisfactory  service,  no  matter 
-how  small  the  salary  might  be. 

12 —  The  duty  of  every  such  deputy  game 
warden  should  be  to  issue  hunting  licenses, 
check  up  the  reports  of  license  holders,  and 
generally  promote  and  be  responsible  for  the 
observance  of  the  laws  affecting  game. 

13 —  The  cold-storage  of  legally-killed  game 
to  promote  its  full  utilization  by  the  holders 
of  hunting  licenses  beyond  the  regular 
season  for  hunting,  is  desirable  and  necessary. 

14 —  It  is  time  for  the  Governments  ol 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  stop  all 
killing  of  female  hoofed  game,  other  than 
caribou,  by  Indians,  by  prospectors,  and  by 
all  other  persons. 

15 —  The  waste  of  game  should,  under 
certain  fixed  conditions,  be  made  a  penal 
offence. 

16 —  Regulations  should  be  framed  to 
require  the  reasonable  salvage  of  game  meat 
sportsmen.' — Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  at  the 
National  Conference  on  Game  and  Wild  Life 
Protection. 


Want  Annual  Meeting  on  Game  Conservation 


The  National  Conference  on  Wild  Life  Pro- 
tection which  was  held  in  Ottawa  in  connection 
with  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  of  Feb.  17,  18  and 
19,  unanimously  adopted  the  suggestion  that 
a  conference  of  all  those  interested  in  wild 
life  protection  should  be  convened  annually 


and  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Commis- 
sion of  Conservation  to  call  the  meeting  each 
year,  arrange  the  details  and  secure  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  various  game 
organizations  and  others  interested  through- 
out ,  Canada.  Such  a  unifying  influence  ifl 
lacking  at  the  present  time  and  it  was  felt 
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that  much  better  progress  in  the  conservation 
of  wild  life  could  be  made  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  such  an  annual  gathering. 
Among  those  who  spoke  in  endorsation  of 
the  proposal  were  Hon.  0  .T.  Daniels,  Attor- 
ney-General of  Nova  Scotia;  Hon.  A.  E. 
Arsenault,  Premier  of  Prince  Edward  Island; 
Dr.  A.  Thompson,  M.P.,  for  Yukon;  Jack 


Miner,  of  Kingsville,  Ont;  Dr.  W.  Baker, 
Chairman,  Provincial  Game  Conservation 
Board  of  British  Columbia;  B.  Lawton, 
Provincial  Game  Guardian  of  Alberta-  F. 
Bradshaw,  Provincial  Game  Guardian  of 
Saskatchewan;  E.  T.  D.  Chambers,  of  Quebec, 
and  S.  Harris,  of  Toronto. 


Buck  Law  Essential  to  Maintenance  of  Deer  Supply 


The  following  table  wh  ch  shows  the  effect 
of  a  law  protecting  doe  deer  as  compared  with 
promiscuous  killing  of  both  sexes  is  furnish  ng 
by  the  American  Game  Protection  Associa- 
tion. 

Twenty-four  pairs  of  breeding  deer  are 
taken  as  a  basis,  and  the  table  shows  results 
after  the  first  breeding  season.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  states  having  buck 
laws,  tfucks  are  only  killed  when  they  have 
horns  and  are  more  than  a  year  old,  while 
under  the  other  law  does  and  bucks  may  be 
killed  before  they  attain  the  breeding  age. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  it  is  assumed 
that  one-half  the  total  deer  supply  is  killed 
each  open  season.  The  result  of  course  would 
be  similar  if  other  fractions  were  used.  The 
relative  increase  of  deer  under  absolute  pro- 


tection is  also  shown.  Each  doe  is  estimated 
to  produce  on  the  average  one  and  a  half 
fawns  annually  after  the  first  year. 

This  table  was  prepared  several  years  ago 
by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  and  Prof.  F.  E.  L.  Beal 
of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey  upon 
the  suggestion  of  Hon.  George  Shiras,  3d.  Its 
accuracy  as  a  relative  comparison  has  never 
been  successfully  challenged. 

It  shows  conclusively  the  f  act  that  a  law  per- 
mitting general  killing  oj  deer  leads  directly 
to  annihilation  with  no  great  addition  to  sport 
or  the  jood  ;upply.  On  the  other  hand,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  a  buck  law  increases 
the  stock  and  at  the  same  time  permits  more  deer 
to  be  killed.  7  he  table  supplits  an  unanswer- 
able arjument  in  support  of  ihe  buck  law. 


Copies  of  this  table  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  American  Game  Protective  Association. 


Theoretical 
Increase  Under 
Closed  Season 


Buck  Law:  One-half 
Horned  Bucks  Killed 
Each  Year 


No  Protection  of  Does; 
One-half  of  All  Deer  Killed 
Annually. 


No  Killing 
of 

Bucks  or  Does 


!  Killing 

!  of 
I  Bucks 


Remaining  Stock  |      Killing    Remaining  Stock 
including      j  of  Including 

Bucks  and  Does     Bucks  and  Does  Bucks  and  Does 


1st  year. 

2nd  "  . 

3rd  "  . 

4th  "  . 

5th  "  . 

6th  "  . 

7th  "  . 

8th  "  . 

9th  "  . 

10th  "  . 


42 

42 

12 

30 

42 

21 

21 

21  21 

60 

60 

15 

33 

60 

15 

15 

15  15 

91 

92 

16 

48 

92 

11 

11 

11  11 

136 

137 

24 

69 

137 

8 

8 

9  8 

205 

206 

34 

104 

206 

7 

6 

6  6 

308 

308 

52 

155 

309 

5 

4 

5  5 

463 

462 

78 

232 

463 

4 

4 

4  4 

694 

693 

116 

348 

694 

3 

3 

3  4 

1,040 

1,040 

174 

521 

1,042 

2 

3 

2  3 

1,560 

1,560 

260 

782 

1,562 

2 

2 

1  3 

10th  year 

3,1201  781 

2,344 

1 

155 

No  breeding 

Breeding  (Killed 

Breeding 

K 

killed 

stock  left 

Stock 

Stock 

! 

Annual  Meeting  of  Essex  County  Wild  Life  Conservation  Assn. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Essex 
County  Wild  Life  Conservation  Association 
was  held  in  Leamington  on  January  24th. 
Mr.  Forest  Conover,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, was  absent  in  Florida  but  a  brief  com- 


munication was  read  from  him  and  all  agreed 
that  his  heart  was  in  his  work  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Dominion  Park  and  Bird 
Sanctuary  at  Point  Pelee.  Magistrate  Al- 
fred Miers  of  Walkerville  acted  as  chairman. 


The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
president,  Mr.  F.  H.  ConoVer;  1st.  vice- 
pres.,  Alfred  Miers,  Walkerville;  2nd.  vice- 
pres.,  John  T.  Miner,  Kingsville;  sec.treas., 
Edward  R.  Kerr,  Walkerville;  North  Essex 
executive:  F.  H.  Walker,  Alexander  Gow,  D. 
A.  Maxwell,  Hugh  B.  Gilbert,  J.  A.  Pent- 
land,  Windsor  and  A.  Jensen,  A.  W.  Reid 


and  Nate  K.  Cornwall  of  Walkerville;  South 
Essex  executive:  F.  S.  Moss,  G.  A.  Cullen, 
George  Wiper  Winter,  J.  Hancock,  Wallace 
Tilden,  Leamington;  Dr.  J.  E.  Jenner,  Kings- 
ville and  C.  E.  Naylor,  Essex.  A  number  of 
recommendations  to  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Game  and  Fisheries  were  drafted  at  this 
meeting. 


Interested  in  Conservation 


Editor,  Rod  and  Gun: 

I  like  Rod  and  Gun  just  fine.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  conservation  too.  I  want  to  be  a 
sportsman.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  deer, 
grouse  etc.,  are  increasing  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. If  does  are  not  shot  here  at  any 
time  I  have  hopes  of  moose, 'deer,  grouse.  I 
saw  a  prairie  chicken  this  last  summer,  a  live 
^one.  Fisher  were  very  scarce  this  winter  and 
and  very  few  deer,  moose  or  caribou  were  shot 


here  this  year,  in  fact  any  year  for  that 
matter.  It's  wonderful  how  the  red  deer 
stay  so  close  to  towns  and  settlements  the 
year  round  and  yet  are  so  seldom  seen.  I 
know  of  some  within  one  mile  of  the  town. 
I  believe  we  are  thinning  down  that  pesky 
weasel  and  that  ought  to  help  the  grouse. 
There  are  very  few  wolves  around  here  at 
present. 

Dryden,  Ont.  Albert  MitcheH. 


The  Drift  of  the  Moose 


While  the  advance  of  civilization  has  either 
exterminated  or  greatly  reduced  in  numbers 
the  moose  of  the  United  States,  it  seems  to  be 
the  fact  that  in  Canada  and  Alaska  there  are 
sections  where  this  animal  is  not  only  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  but  is  also  occupying  a 
much  larger  range  than  formerly.  Even  in 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  moose 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation 
has  occupied  new  territory.  It  has  also 
crossed  the  height  of  land  in  northern  Quebec 
and  Ontario  and  moved  down  towards 
Hudson  Bay  and  for  the  first  time  in  histpry 
moose  are  found  .around  Lake  Mistassini,  in 
the  latitude  of  the  south  end  of  James  Bay. 

Stefansson  brings  out  with  him  the  news 
of  the  most  recent  northern  advance  of  this 
animal  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  at  Corona- 
tion Gulf.  He  talked  with  an  old  Indian 
woman  at  Fort  Norman,  who  told  him  that 
when  she  was  young  no  moose  were  known  east 
of  Bear  Lake.  During  her  lifetime  they  have 
occupied  this  eastern  country  and  moved  on 
to  Coronation  Gulf.  The  Esquimaux  were 
terrified  when  they  saw  the  first  moose  on 
their  hunting  grounds,  but  within  the  last 


few  years  they  have  learned  to  appreciate 
them  as  an  addition  to  the  food  supply.  The 
muskrat  is  also  moving  north. 

Stefansson  says  that  the  moose  are  generally 
increasing  in  interior  Alaska.  There  are  fewer 
men  in  that  country  than  at  the  height  of  the 
mining  excitement  and  less  killing.  He  says 
that  at  Fort  Yukon  last  year,  where  forty 
men  and  two  hundred  dogs  wintered,  the 
moose  were  very  abundant  and  few  were 
killed.  The  dogs  even  were  fed  on  white 
flour. 

The  drift  of  the  moose  into  new  country  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of 
animal  life.  This  fact,  taken  in  consideration 
with  the  increase  in  portions  of  its  old  range 
which  have  not  been  correspondingly  aband- 
oned, is  most  encouraging. 

The  reindeer  of  Alaska  have  increased  in 
twenty  years  from  1000  to  125,000.  Big 
game  responds  quickly  when  given  a  fair 
chance.  The  future  of  the  game  is  brighter 
to-day  in  many  ways  than  it  has  been  in  a 
long  time.  We  all  know  more  of  the  moose, 
and  we  have  certainly  gained  in  wisdom. 

American  Game  Protective  Association. 


GUNS  &  AMMUNITION 


The  Single  Barrel  Trap  Gun 

Fred  Gopeland 


SOMETIME  ago  the  guns  at  a  trapshoot- 
ing  tournament  were  counted  in  order 
to  determine  for  one  shooter,  at  least, 
which  type  of  gun  was  most  popular  and 
hence  most  effective  for  breaking  clay  targets 
under  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  that  is, 
16  yds.  rise  at  50  yds.  flight  birds.  The 
tournament  was  to  be  a  large  one.  It  was 
in  the  ha»ds  of  the  most  efficient  and  exper- 
ienced students  of  the  game,  and  the  manage- 
ment had  placed  in  open  competition  many 
extremely  valuable,  not  to  say  beautiful, 
trophies,  no  few  of  which  ran  into  the  yellow 
metal  and  in  several  instances  the  yellow 
metal  served  but  for  a  setting  for  the  rarest 
of  all  gems,  the  diamond.  Assuredly,  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  many  of  the  country's 
mo6t  skilful  trapshooters  would  enter.  The 
supposition  proved  correct  and  not  only  were 
a  large  number  of  the  country's  best  men 
present  but  in  subsequent  trapshooting 
history  they  have  further  proven  their  title. 
Here,  indeed,  if  ever,  could  silent,  yet  expert, 
testimony  be  taken  bearing  on  the  most  pro- 
ficient target  breaking  weapon.  Just  as 
precisely  and  definitely  as  the  clay  targets 
were  shattered  so  also  was  prejudice  snuffed 
out  by  conviction.  There  were  twice  as 
many  single  barrel  trap  guns  in  use  at  the 
shoot  as  all  others  combined  by  five  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  the  expert  trapshooter,  and 
the  untold  thousands  who  painstakingly 
copy  him,  is  supplying  himself  with  a  single 
barreled  "double  hammerless,"  i.e.,  a  single 
barrel,  single  trigger,  hammerless,  ejector 
weapon. 

The  single  barrel  trap  gun  is  built  as  close 
U  the  lines  of  the  beautiful,  racy,  perfectly 


balanced  double  barrel  hammerless  as  a 
single  barrel  weapon  will  allow.  It  is  not 
only  a  suitable  type  but  also  a  fortunate 
occurrence  that  the  model  of  the  double  ham- 
merless has  been  selected,  for  behind  it  stands 
an  admirable  history  of  solid  achievement 
at  the  hands  of  artists  in  the  gun  building 
craft  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Although 
the  single  barrel  weapon  has  been  in  use  some 
little  time,  it  is  only  recently  by  comparison 
that  American  makers  have  entered  the  field 
and  brought  this  type  of  gun  more  fully 
into  the  hands  of  clay  target  enthusiasts  at 
large. 

The  stock  of  the  gun  is  practically  that  of 
the  double  save  that  it  is  narrower,  of  course, 
to  take  the  thinner  one  lock  action  at  the 
point  where  the  panels  are  blocked  out.  The 
same  individual  taste  is  met  with  in  regard 
to  the  grip  as  occurred  before  the  single 
came  on  the  market.  Here  it  is  that  style 
may  influence  a  man's  choice,  if  style  may  be 
said  to  apply  to  guns.  A  few  half  pistol 
grips  are  in  evidence  but  the  majority  refuse 
to  linger  on  the  fence  and  boldly  specify 
straight  or  full  pistol  grips,  which  in  not  a  few 
instances  are  wound  with  more  or  less  sticky 
rubber  tape  in  spite  of  the  careful  checkering 
which  is  an  art  in  itself  as  all  will  admit  who 
have  watched  one  of  these  skilful  wood 
carvers  at  work  on  a  fine  piece  of  walnut. 
In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  digressing 
to  say  that  the  writer  treasures  highly  the 
opportunity  he  once  had  of  watching  and 
visiting  with  one  of  these  workmen.  So 
painstaking  was  this  man  that  he  fashioned 
his  own  tools  and  practiced  on  ivory  to  further 
train  his  hand  for  the  exact  work.    How  well 
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he  succeeded  may  be  known  from  the  fact 
that  his  work  on  ivory  was  so  fine  it  resemb- 
led but  a  grey  appearance  yet  it  would  stand 
the  searching  eye  of  a  magnifying  glass. 

The  action  is  usually,  and  in  the  American 
guns  always,  the  so  called  box  action,  that  is, 
the  lock  is  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  steel 
frame  and  not  inset  in  the  wood  of  the  stock 
as  in  the  side  plate  type  of  lock.  And  the 
action  itself  is  that  of  the  double  hammerless 
reduced  to  single  blessedness  for  the  trap- 
shooter.  As  for  the  engraving,  the  decora- 
tion on  a  hundred  dollar  double  gun  will  sur- 
pass in  this  regard  that  of  the  single  gun  of  an 
equal  or  even  more  costly  model.  Undoubt- 
edly the  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  single 
is  relatively  more  costly  to  make  and  the 
revenue  from  the  number  of  sales  less.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  in  days  to  come  trap 
guns  will  be  more  fully  decorated  for  they 
lend  themselves  to  this  end  and  they  are  not 
subjected  to  the  mercies  of  hard  usage  in  the 
same  way  a  field  gun  is.  Few  perhaps  realize 
the  pride  with  which  not  only  the  makers  but 
more  especially  the  clever  workmen  them- 
selves show  the  visitor  to  a  factory  the  en- 
graving and  inlaid  work  in  different  carats  of 
gold  on  an  action  that  may  have  been  under 
the  hands  of  the  workman  for  months.  The 
height  of  pride  is  manifested  when  a  gun  may 
be  brought  out  which  is  intended  for  some 
monarch;  a  gun  replete  with  beauty,  often 
revealing  the  cunning  fashioning  of  a  coat-of- 
arms. 

Where  the  frame  and  barrel  join  in  the 
single  gun,  although  modelled  with  consum- 
mate skill,  has  been  the  greatest  subject 
of  criticism  in  maintaining  beauty  of  line. 
Here  the  breech  end  of  the  barrel  has  been 
imbedded  and  strengthened  in  a  block  of 
steel  which,  when  the  gun  is  closed,  seals  the 
action  and  connects  up  its  lines.  It  is  here 
the  ventilated  rib  starts  its  run  over  numer- 
ous bridges  and  the  combination,  taken 
on  the  whole,  drifts  at  this  point  farthest 
away  from  the  lines  of  the  double  hammerless. 
The  various  locking  devices,  however,  in 
lugs  or  extension  rib  or  both  are  the  systems 
of  the  double  gun  and  it  is  safe  to  say  they  are 
adequate  inasmuch  as  no  gun  is  subjected  to 
an  endurance  test  more  than  a  trap  gun.  In 
fact,  they  are  twisted  and  wrenched  by  smoke- 
less powder  and  chilled  shot  as  much  in  a 
single  day  at  a  tournament  as  a  field  gun  is 
asked  to  withstand  in  an  entire  season. 

It  is  the  fore  arm  and  the  ventilated  rib 
that  really  distinguishes  the  trap  gun.  It  is 
amusing    to   see    what    individual  taste 
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will  run  to  in  fore  ends.  Every  gun  rack 
any  of  the  large  tournaments  is  a  museum. 
Here  are  to  be  found  deep,  narrow  fore  ends, 
flat  beaver  tails,  long  flat  specimens  deeply 
grooved  and  here  and  there  one  whittled  out 
of  soft  wood,  possibly  a  try-out.  It  would 
seem  the  beaver  tail  is  more  scientific.  It  i 
wide,  comfortably  fills  the  palm  of  the  hand 
keeps  the  fingers  from  the  hot  barrel  and 
allows  the  hand  that  does  the  pointing  to  be 
very  closely  lined  with  the  barrel;  in  brief,  it 
gives  perfect  control  with  comfort.'  A  trap- 
shooter  must  lay  hold  on  the  fore  arm,  it  is 
the  joint  that  connects  up  the  wires  of  comb 
and  object  pointed  at.  The  beaver  tail 
fore  end  is  not  without  beauty,  its  very 
unusualness  betrays  distinction. 

To  the  gunner  used  to  double  tubes  it  is 
the  ventilated  rib  that  surprises  him  most 
And  if  it  is  a  surprise  when  viewed  sidewise,  it 
is  a  shock  when  squinted  over.  As  compared 
with  two  broad  honest  tubes  it  seems  thinner 
than  a  yard  stick  .turned  up  edgewise.  At 
first  it  seems  too  delicate  for  guidance  in 
searching  for  flying  objects.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  one  must  get  used  to  its 
unusualness  and  then  it  will  be  found  to  be  an 
improvement.  .The  human  eye  is  so  auto- 
matic it  all  but  reaches  the  Nth  power  as 
witnessed,  for  instance,  when  it  is  given  time 
to  centre  a  bead  in  the  peep  sight  of  a  rifle, 
but  when  it  can  not  take  time  it  sometimes 
acts  very  human-like  and  the  assertion,  "you 
can't  cross-fire  with  the  thin  breech  and 
narrow  rib  of  a  trap  gun,"  needs  salting.  A 
man  can  cross-fire  with  any  gun.  Some  of 
the  most  famous  professional  clay  target  ar- 
tists the  world  had  thus  far  produced  have 
tried  to  get  used  to  a  single  tube  only  to 
return  to  the  double  to  hold  their  pace. 
This  is  not  an  argument  against  the  single, 
however,  for  no  dtiubt  many  professionals  as 
well  as  amateurs  are  only  waiting  to  get 
their  hands  on  one.  In  the  halo  of  good  fellow- 
ship that  crowns  every  trapshoot  the  bars  of 
social  strata  are  let  down  and  the  humblest 
recruit  to  the  sport  may  seek  the  opinions 
of  men  whose  names  and  fame  not  only  in 
trapshooting  but  in  other  walks  of  life  are 
household  words.  It  is  from  such  men  as 
well  as  many  lesser  lights  who  once  used  the 
double  gun  that  you  may  hear  an  expression 
of  firm  belief  in  the  merits  of  the  single  gun. 

Generally  speaking  the  single  trap  gun 
weighs  just  what  the  double  for  trapshooting 
weighs,  llA  to  a  strong  8  pounds.  The 
trigger  pull  runs  a  trifle  lighter,  and  as  low 
as  3  pounds  is   often  found.    The  barrel 
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lengths  run  from  30  to  34  inches,  just  as  they 
used  to  do  in  the  doubles  and  balance  is  main- 
tained in  the  same  way  that  a  man's  nervous 
system  may  be  fitted  with  a  slow  or  fast 
handling  gun. 

This  great  sport  of  the  out-of-doors  is 
nothing  if  it  is  not  a  breeder  of  optimism  and 
already  many  dare  to  think  that  the  world 
will  sometime  become  efficient  enough  so 
that  12  gauge  shot  gun  shells  will  cost  half 
what  they  now  do  and  with  the  hope  comes  the 
anticipation  of  shooting  targets  in  doubles. 
Surely,  shooting  doubles  or  "pairs"  will  be 
vastly  more  popular  than  "singles."  When 
conditions  are  perfect  it  takes  a  great  deal 
more  skill  to  shatter  two  "clays"  sprung 
together  than  it  does  one  and  the  satisfaction 
from  a  "dead  and  dead"  is  not  just  so  much 
greater,  it  is  vastly  more  so.  The  army  of 
trapshooters  have  so  far  perfected  themselves 
that  at  large  tournaments  where,  if  anywhere, 
the  individual  must  be  keyed  up,  straight  runs 
and  high  scores  no  longer  cause  a  passing 
thought.  In  fact,  it  is  only  when  a  man  goes 
through  a  several  day's  tourtiament  with  a 


run  approaching  500  that  calloused  scatter 
gun  artists  stand  up  and  shade  their  eyes.  If 
events  do  transpire,  after  normal  conditions 
again  attained  in  the  shell  market  so  that 
double  target  shooting  is  available  to  the 
many,  what  about  the  single  trap  gun?  Will 
the  old  double  be  resorted  to?  The  writer 
thinks  not.  It  is  likely  the  "over  and  under 
barrel  gun"  will  find  favor  for  it  is  in  reality 
a  single  barrel  trap  gun  with  another  barrel 
slid  under  the  top  one.  It  has  been  the 
writer's  privilege  to  handle  one  of  these 
weapons  and  it  is  so  similar  in  its  "feel"  that 
the  single  trap  gun  user  would  reach  for  it 
naturally.  The  price  of  these  guns,  however, 
would  need  to  take  a  substantial  drop  in 
price  if  the  many  are  to  use  them.  The 
plainest  of  over  and  under  double  barrel  gun 
requires  the  separation  of  more  than  a  five 
hundred  dollar  note.  Assuredly  it  is  some- 
tiling  to  look  ahead  to  and  if  in  years  to  come 
the  game  should  ever  need  a  stimulant 
the  over  and  under  gun  with  double  targets 
will  furnish  a  combination  to  stir  the  most 
jaded  senses  and  in  it  the  game  would  again 
behold  its  own  vigorous  youth. 


Remodeling  a  Military  Model  Mauser 


A.  A.  Merrill,  d.m.d. 


Avery  large  number  of  military  model 
rifles  are  used  as  sporting  arms,  and 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  interested 
in  the  principles  used  in  remodelling  a  Spanish 
war  7mm  Mauser  recently. 

The  outside  of  barrel  of  this  particular  arm 
is  cylindrical  for  10  inches  or  so  from  a  point 
some  two  inches  forward  of  receiver  ring. 
There  the  barrel  is  reduced  in  diameter 
abruptly    perhaps    3-16    inch,  continuing 
undiminished  in  diameter  to  within  a  short 
distance    of  the  muzzle, where    it  is  again 
"stepped-down"  to  take  on  foresight  band, 
and  a  recess  left  for  attachment  of  bayonet, 
the  barrel  being  283^  inches  from  receiver- 
ring  to  muzzle,  not  only  an  ungraceful  appear- 
ing barrel,  but  one  would  suppose  its  vibra- 
tion, when  fired,  to  be  irregular.  At  any  rate 
it  was  possible,  after  unscrewing  barrel  from 
receiver  and  centering  the  bore  in  a  lathe,  to 
turn  a  straight  taper  from  a  point  6  inches 
from  receiver  ring  to  another  point  where 
diameter  of  barrel  will  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  original  size.    This  results  in  a  new 
barrel  length  of  243^  inches  and  cuts  off  the 


old  military  rear-sight  and  the  four  inches 
of  old  muzzle  bearing  the  foresight-band,  said 
four  inches  being  apparently  the  only  really 
damaged  portion  of  the  bore;  barrel  is  then 
screwed  back  into  receiver,  getting  old  marks 
exactly  in  line.  These  old  marks  are  two, 
one  on  barrel  and  one  on  receiver,  made  by 
some  cutting  tool  at  the  factory  when  arm  was 
first  assembled. 

The  bolt  handle  stuck  out  like  a  sore  thumb 
but  was  coerced  into  a  more  convenient  shape 
by  an  oxy-acetylene  blow  pipe;  this  is  the  only 
method  of  applying  sufficient  heat  to  do  this 
work  quickly  enough  to  prevent  heat  from 
running  up  into  the  body  of  the  bolt-sleeve 
known  to  the  writer,  and  the  importance  of 
this  point  cannot  be  overestimated  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  safety  lugs  are  integral 
with  this  part.  If  any  other  method  is 
followed  the  bolt  sleeve  must  be  case-harden- 
ed after  heating,  though  this  is  a  very  simple 
and  easy  task.  The  foresight  band  and  base 
(in  one  piece)  were  worked  out  of  the  solid,  and 
the  hood  likewise.  The  former  is  cross-pinned 
to  barrel  and   is   capable  of  instantaneous 
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change  of  different  forms  of  foresights; 
first,  a  shallow  slot  is  filed  for  the  sight  and  a 
fine  saw-cut  made  from  the  bottom  of  this 
slot  downward  and  slightly  forward;  then 
a  hole  is  drilled  from  before  backward  just 
under  the  slot  and  the  rear  end  of  hole  tapped 
where  it  has  passed  through  the  saw-cut; 
that  part  of  the  drill  hole  in  front  of  saw-cut 
being  reamed  out  smooth,  a  properly  made 
machine  screw  with  only  its  end  threaded 
closes  or  opens  the  saw-cut  and  the  forward 
direction  of  this  cut  was  to  allow  sufficient 
spring  for  this.  Foresights  are  very  easily 
made  of  different  widths  and  heights.  Gold 
or  gold-colored  metal  such  as  spelter,  may  be 
welded  on  before  stems  are  worked  out  and 
one  may  have  flat  tops — one  narrow  for  short 
range  target,  one  wide  for  long  range — and 
hunting  sights  of  any  desired  shape  which, 
by  a  mark  on  top  of  sight  base  and  a  mark  on 
the  sights  themselves,  can  be  replaced  cor- 
rectly in  a  moment;  or  any  commercial  fore- 
sight may  be  adapted  to  this  base. 

A  hood  is  very  necessary  in  target  work. 
This  hood  is  attached  to  the  sight  base  by  a 
small  bolt  and  nut  passing  through  the  front 
corners,  the  rear  corners  also  are  drilled  and 
small  rivets  inserted  having  points  left  on 
the  inner  sides.  The  sight  base  is  "spotted" 
with  the  drill  point  to  correspond  with  the 
rivets  and  the  front  corners  of  hood  rounded 
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Hood  folded  forward 


so  that  the  hood  hinges  on  the  bolt  and  may 
be  pushed  forward  to  allow  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  sight,  the  top  rounded  part  of 
hood  being  cut  out  to  suit;  then  when  swung 
back  the  rivets  snap  into  the  indentations 
made  for  them  and  the  hood  is  held  firmly 
in  place.  By  removing  the  little  nut  and 
the  bolt,  the  hood  may  be  quickly  detached 
altogether.  To  obtain  reasonable  sighting 
efficiency  and  longest  possible  "sight-radius" 
I  obtained  a  1-A  Lyman  made  for  the  Savage 
rifle,  intending  to  alter  its  base  and  attach 


to  the  cocking-piece,  but  was  unfortuna 
enough  to  lose  the  base,  so  a  new  one  w 
designed  having  a  hinge  same  as  original) 


Hood  removed.     Note  saw  cut  running  fro 
hood-bolt  hole  upward  to  base  of  sight.    Is  clos 
by  screw  whose  head  shows  in  sight  base,  thereb 
clamping   foresight.    Below — hood    with  hin 
bolt  in  place. 

for  attachment  of  sight  stem,  but  aninch  1ob& 
same  diameter  as  cocking-piece  and  shouldere 
down    and    threaded    to    correspond  wit 
thread  tapped,  on  inside  of  cocking-piece 
Firing  pin  was  shortened,  on  rear  end,  to  suit 
This  gave  an  extra  inch  "sight-radius"  whic 
now  is  32  inches.    The  Lyman  people  mak 
a  1-A  for  attachment  to  bolt  head  of  the9m:_ 
Mannlicher  which  is  much  easier  to  adapt,  b 
the  way,  and  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  B 
fore  working,  the  cocking-piece  must  be  heat 
and  subsequently  case-hardened;  this  giv 
an  opportunity  of  working  down  the  "ben 
filing  same  so  that  contact  with  sear  wi 
be  only  in  the  middle  line  vertically.  Afte 
hardening  the  "bent"  will  be  smoothed  wit 
an  oil  stone;  this  will  give  a  much  smooth 
"pull-off."    If  desired,  the  "drag"  or  "doubl 
pull"  can  be  eliminated  and  the  "pull-off"  mad 
quick  and  sharp  but  the  double  pull  is  pr~ 
ferred  by  many  and  had  best  be  left  as  it 
unless  one  have  a  preference  otherwise. 

The  butt  plate  was  roughly  checked  with  a 
ordinary  three  cornered  file  and  an  ectip- 
cut  out  of  its  centre  2  inches  x  1  inches,  whic 
is  closed  by  a  piece  of  saw-plate  hinging  o 
rear  butt-screw,  a  small  projection  being  twr 
ed  up  while  hot  to  serve  as  thumb  piece, 
small  recess  filed  in  butt-plate  receivia 
it  when  closed. 

As  it  was  impracticable  to  make  a  new  stock 
the  old  one  was  remodelled  to  sporting  style 
by  first  being  shortened  to  30  inches.  There 
is  plenty  of  wood  in  the  old  military  stocks 
to  fashion  almost  any  desired  shape — except 
a  pistol-grip.    This  was  overcome  by  cutting 
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Otose-up  'of  butt  compartment  (half 
opecO  llnes'ahow  block  set  in  to  form  pistol 
grip;  and  other  details. 


Ammunition  is — 

Loaded  ctg.  139  grain  M.C.  bullet.  5.  139  grain  M.C.  Spitzer. 
U.M.C.  175  grain  S.P.  6.    175  gr  M.C.  (Spanish). 

Win.  7.    145  gr.  Ros«=  copper  tube. 

8.    Loaded  ctg.  175  gr.  S.P. 


\f,         »»  III  . 

4.    Ideal  gas-check  bullet  (midrange) 


out  a  section  just  back  of  trigger  guard  and 
replacing  it  with  a  walnut  block  from  which 
as  sharp  a  grip  as  would  comfortably  accommo- 
date the  finger  between  it  and  the  guard  was 
worked  out.  The  stock  above  this  was  work- 
ed down,  lea\ing  the  comb  high  and  full; 
ynd  the  butt  was  hollowed  out  to  hold  two 
or  three  cartridges;  oil  bottle;  pull-through; 
oiled  rag  and  screw  driver  made  from  old 
flat  key.  Face  of  butt  was  countersunk  to 
take  that  piece  of  saw  plate  we  used  to  close 
the  trap.  Grip  and  forearm  were  checked  to 
pattern.  The  wood  was  done  with  wood- 
rasp,  glass,  coarse  and  fine  sandpaper  and 
finished  with  several  coats  of  raw  oil  well 
rubbed  in  with  palm  of  hand,  then  French- 
polished  (equal  parts  orange  shellac  and  raw 
<>il)  after  using  the  fine  sandpaper.water  should 
be  applied  to  the  wood  to  raise  the  grain  when 
it  is  again  smoothed  down  with  sandpaper, 
and  this  should  be  repeated  until  the  grain 
n©  longer  raises.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  finishing  a  stock  as  the 
ultimate  result  depends  upon  its  smoothness. 

An  expert  would  smile  at  my  checking-tools 
— but  this  job  was  done  while  on  a  moose- 
hunt,  rainy  days — and  the  tool  was  a  nail- 
point  filed  up  into  cross  teeth,  assisted  by  the 
pocket  knife.  Proper  checking  tools  may  be 
obtained  of  dealers.  All  components  were 
dismounted,  smoothed  up,  polished  with  fine 
emery  cloth,  and  blued.  The  process  used 
was  that  given  in  British  Army  "Instruc- 
tions for  Armorers,"  but  lanv  of  the  better 


known  methods  may  be  followed.  The 
writer  has  alwa\s  avoided  tampering  with 
the  blued  parts  heretofore,  but  never  again. 
As  good  a  job  may  be  done  in  the  kitchen 
at  home  as  should  satisfy  anyone,  and  a 
permanent  one  at  that.  Eyes  for  sling  are 
yet  to  be  added  to  this  rifle — one  by  means 
of  a  band  on  the  barrel  and  the  other  in  the 
stock;  they  are  just  that — eyes,  and  the  sling 
will  have  snap  swivels  attached  for  instant- 
aneous removal.  The  illustrations  will  show 
the  changes  made  much  more  clearly  and 
quickly  than  the  description  may  do.  The 
question  may  arise:  "after  all  this  work  on  it, 
what  have  you  got  when  done?"  In  this 
particular  case,  the  arm  now  fulfills  some 
ideas  of  the  writer,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  otherwise.  The  gun-lover  deplores 
the  accidents  which  affect  a  fine  arm,  under 
severe  hunting  conditions  in  a  rough  granite 
country  where  the  arm  is  continually  exposed 
to  adverse  weather  and  other  hard  usage,  and 
the  day  might  come  when  it  would  be  in- 
possible  to  properly  care  for  a  really  fine  arm. 
The  writer's  Newton  rifle  is  yet  without 
speck  or  stain  and  he  wishes  it  to  remain  so. 
As  for  the  beautiful  hand-made  arms  such  as 
are  made  by  Adolph  and  others,  one  could 
not  with  a  clear  conscience  expose  them  to 
such  risk.  So  this  modelled  Mauser  will  take 
the  knocks:  then  it  is  over  half  a  pound  lighter 
than  the  Newton,  which  is  an  item.  As  for 
the  cartridge;  with  modern  powders  we  can 
obtain  upwards  of  3000  f.s.,  using  the  130 


Shows  completed  ri8e  with  sight  hood  in  place  ;  butt  trap  closed. 
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grain  spitzer,  and  over  2800  f.s.  with  the  Ross 
145  grain  copper  tube  bullet  (if  we  can  get 
the  bullets) :  the  latter  makes  a  splendid  load 
for  the  7mm  with  48  to  49  grains  No.  15 
Dupont  powder  and  it  should  be  even  better 
using  No.  16.  My  friend  James  White  of 
Berwick  uses  the  145  gr.  Ross — 48  grains  No. 
15  load  in  a  similar  arm  exclusively,  getting 
wonderfully  accurate  results  from  it —  (among 
his  group  100  yards,  prone,  with  sling  are 
some  as  small  as  1H  inches).  Then,  for 
those  who  do  not  care  for  the  meat  destroying 
effect  of  bullets  at  the  higher  velocities, 
there  *s  the  175  grain  soft  point,  a  bullet  of 
fine  lines  and  good  length — made,  as  are  all 


modern  sporting  bullets,  with  copper  jackets, 
which  reduces  fouling  to  a  minimum:  is 
effective  at  all  game-shooting  ranges  and 
develops  very  little  recoil. 

This  article  is  already  very  long,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  cover  such  a  subject  in  detail, 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  more  fully  into  any- 
thing herein  upon  which  more  information 
may  be  desired;  the  writer's  object  is  merely 
to  suggest  possibilities  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  try  this  sort  of  work  according  to  their  own 
fancies  with  the  limited  means  at  their  dis- 
posal. Many  ungainly  arms  could  so  very 
easily  be  transformed  into  models  much  more 
suitable  for  sporting  use. 


ISnap  or 
Running 
Shooting 

G.  S.  LlCKMAN 

WHEN  I  receive 
my  Rod  &  Gun 
almost  the  first 
thing  I  look  for.  is  to 
see  if  there  is  anything 
said  about  snap  shoot- 
ing, my  present  hobby. 

Some  years  back  I 
didn't  think  of  much  else 
along  the  gun  line  but 
fancy  shooting,  such  as 
turning  the  rifle  upside  down  or  lying  on  my 
back  with  the  gun  in  the  same  position,  or 
flat  ways.  I  tried  all  kinds  of  shots  that 
looked  hard  to  make,  but  which  were  really 
quite  easy  with  a  little  time  and  patience. 

I  had  a  fox  terrier  trained  to  sit  up  with  a 
clamp  I  had  made  for  his  head,  also  a  bit  for 
his  mouth,  with  a  small  spring  in  them  to  hold 
a  half  egg  shell  and  then  would  break  the  egg 
shell  with  the  rifle. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  this 
shooting,  only  patience  in  training  the  dog. 

I  have  hunted  with  men  who  I  don't  think 
ever  tried  to  throw  a  gun  into  position  to 
shoot  unless  they  were  hunting  and  just 
happened  to  see  something. 

I  have  spent  many  an  hour  alone  in  the 
wood-shed  practicing  at  grabbing  the  rifle 
up  quick  from  most  any  position,  such  as 
laying  it  down  behind  me,  turning  it  around, 


"It  requires  only  a  little  time  and  patience  to  do  fancy  shooting.' 


kicking  it  up  and  getting  it  to  my  face  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Try  it  and  you  will  get 
good  results  when  hunting. 

I  liked  fancy  shooting  such  as  I  have  spoken 
of,  but  I  dropped  most  of  it  when  I  got  to 
trying  running  shooting.  The  point  that  I 
am  trying  to  come  at  is  this,  that  fancy 
shots  "or  the  most  of  them  look  more  wonder- 
ful to  the  bystander  than  they  really  are. 

In  a  show  some  time  ago  I  saw  a  lady  fancy 
shot  run  off  her  program.  One  of  the  stunts 
was  to  stick  a  jack  knife  up  with  the  sharp 
side  toward  the  back  of  the  hall.  Then  she 
placed  two  candles,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
knife  blade,  about  5  inches  away  to  one  side 
and  about  the  same  distance  back  of  the 
knife  blade.  She  then  walked  back  to  the 
rear  of  the  building,  about  80  feet.  She 
shot  a  .22  calibre  rifle  and  one  shot  of  course 
was  enough,  the  bullet  splitting  itself  into 
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two  pieces  and  each  half  of  the  bullet  putting 
out  a  candle.  Most  every  one  cheered  but  I 
couldn't  get  it  and  haven't  yet. 

If  a  man  can  jump  to  his  feet,  grab  a  gun 
from  most  any  position  it  happens  to  be«in, 
hop  a  log  and  get  something  on  the  bound, 
why  I  don't  see  where  there  is  any  fluke  .to  it, 
for  there  is  nobody  back  of  the  stage  wings  to 
press  a  button  or  pull  a  string  to  help  him  out. 

There  are  a  few  of  us  in  this  part  of  the 
country  that  use  nothing  but  .25-20,  or  rifles  of 
about  that  size,  for  rabbit  shooting.  No — . 
We  don't  get  as  many  as  those  do  who  use 
shotguns  and  ferrets,  but  look  at  the  fun  that 
we  have  getting  them,  and  besides  it  leaves 
some  for  next  year.  Lots  of  times  I  have 
seen  dirt  or  snow  thrown  up  close  to  a  running 
rabbit.  Sure  it's  a  miss,  but  first  class  shoot- 
ing just  the  same.  While  hunting  deer  in 
the  North  I  was  sent  to  the  end  of  a  hill  to 
watch  a  runway.  I  had  never  been  over  the 
ground,  before  but  they  told  me  that  right 
where  the  hill  ends  would  be  about  right. 
The  leaves  were  wet,  making  everything 
almost  noiseless  and  quite  a  strong  wind  was 
blowing.  I  was  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
spot  when  I  heard  the  noise  of  something. 

Throwing  the  gun  around  and  following  it 
myself  I  saw  three  gray  streaks  just  disap- 
pearing behind  a  ledge  of  rock.  It  was  a 
case  of  two  seconds  to  get  a  shot  at  the  last 
deer  or  go  without  any.  It  caught  her  (a 
fine  doe)  right  in  the  shoulder  but  the  rocks 
hid  from  me  what  must  have  been  SOME 
TUMBLE. 

That  night  while  lying  in  my  bunk  I 
thought  to  myself.  Well,  you  have  spent 
a  lot  of  money  in  your  time  for  shells,  and 
spent  many  practical  hours,  too  in  that  old 
woodshed,  trying  for  speed  but  I  would  not 
trade  it  all  for  the  pleasure  of  making  that 
one  sensational  kill.  One  of  the  lads  in 
going  through  a  small  swamp  to  his  runway 
had  put  these  three  past  me. 

If  you  want  a  boy  to  be  a  good  shot,  I 
don't  think  that  you  should  ever  start  him 
on  a  target  (I  am  speaking  of  bush  shooting) 
but  put  him  up  something  that  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  hit.  Say  an  old  tin  can,  piece  of  soft 
wood  or  a  bottle.  Something  that  will 
break.  It  will  give  him  encouragement 
right  from  the  start.    Also  impress  on  him 


that  the  mind  should  travel  ahead,  not  be* 
hind  the  bullet. 

I  try  to  find  time  to  help  a  boy  who  has  an 
old  worn  out  gun  and  is  trying  to  hit  something 
with  it  The  big  idea  is  to  get  him  started 
right  with  a  good  rifle  that  is  sighted  right. 
Let  him  play  with  the  gun  so  to  speak,  if  he 
only  throws  it  up  and  catches  it,  then  bring 
it  into  line  on  the  target  and  you  will  see 
what  wonders  it  will  work  when  hunting  any 
kind  of  game. 

In  snap  shooting,  and  shooting  at  a  rabbit 
or  deer  that  is  to  pass  100  yards  to  the  right 
of  you,  that  is  from  the  first  sight  that  you  can 
get  of  him  until  you  know  he  will  disappear, 
why  any  fast  man  with  a  rifle  could  empty 
two  magazines  of  cartridges  in  that  time  if 
they  wished  but  it's  far  better  to  shoot  say 
three  or  four  times,  picking  your  open  places 
and  shoot  a  little  slow  and  deliberately. 

There  never  were  enough  misses  to  make 
up  for  one  hit.  In  a  settled  up  country  the 
.25-20  model  1892  Winchester  or  a  Marlin 
with  black  powder  and  just  a  lead  ball  and 
globe  sighjted  makes  a  handy  gun.  It  gives 
you  something  to  go  to  a  turkey  shoot  iwith. 
You  can  kill  a  sheep  dog  with  it,  and  for  wild 
geese  shooting  it  is  fine  and  can't  be  beat  for 
the  bunnies. 

You  have  a  little  and  a  big  gun  all  in  one 
weapon. 

Some  will  say,  "Oh."  Globe  sights  are  no 
good  for  running  shooting.  Try  them,  stick 
to  them,  and  you  will  never  use  anything 
else. 

I  have  often  thought  what  was  the  most 
important  thing  for  every  one  to  do  who 
expects  to  hunt.  It  is  this — bear  in  mind, 
when  you  get  an  opportunity  to  be  readv 
and  make  the  most  of  it,  for  in  hunting  big 
game  your  chances  don't  come  often  and  they 
seldom  last  long. 

Shooting  to  those  that  like  it  becomes  a 
habit,  and  that  awful  desire  to  shoot  is  liable 
to  take  you  at  any  minirte. 

Did  you  ever  look  out  of  a  window  on  a 
stormy  Sunday,  and  all  at  once  you  would 
give  almost  anything  you  have  if  you  could 
only  be  on  the  old  flat  rock  or  big  pine  tree 
runway  and  could  cut  loose  at  a  disappearing 
white  flag? 


The  Ideal  .22  Repeater 

The  Editor's  articles  concerning  those  pro-    else  to  express  their  views  on  some  new 
posed  .22  calibre  Mausers  were  very  inter-    rifles  but  they  don't  seem  to  come, 
esting.    I  have  been  waiting  for  somebody       My  ideal  for  a  .22  calibre  rifle  would  be  a 
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lever  action  box  magazine  with  solid  breech 
and  hammerless  action.  The  breech  bolt 
should  be  cut  from  one  half  to  three  quarters 
of  the  length  of  the  present  ones,  and  the 
barrel  should  be  made  of  better  material  than 
used  at  present. 

The  manufacturers  should  either  put  some 
good  sights  on  it  or  send  it  out  with  none 
at  all.  These  sights  ought  to  be  attached  like 
on  the  Newton  rifle. 

I  believe  that  the  .22  barrels  could  be  tap- 
ered a  bit  more  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  magazine  should  be  detachable  and 
hold  10  shots.  Fix  the  magazine  so  that  if  the 
rifle  is  chambered  for  the  .22  long  rifle  shell 


it  will  not  work  with  any  other  thereby  making 
the  rifle  last  better  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
use  shorts  in  the  long  rifle. 

A  strong  positive  extractor  would  be  worth 
any  price.  Side  ejection  is  also  essential, 
and  a  good  solid  top.  Takedown  rifles  would 
be  made  only  with  20  inch  barrels  and  would 

takedown  by  removing  the  stock. 

I  think  that  I  would  fancy  having  one  o 
the  above  rifles  with  a  30  or  32  inch  barrel, 
well  tapered  out  like  the  Ross  or  other  high 
power  rifles,  and  rifle  to  be  made  with  a  full 
pistol  grip,  but  no  fancy  pictures  all  over  it. 
Montreal.  "R.  L." 


Queries  and  Answers 


Concerning  the  .250-3000  Savage. 
Editor,  Guns  Sc  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Having  read  with  interest  for  a  number  of 
years  the  numerous  articles  in  this  Depart- 
ment I  thought  I  would  write  and  ask  your 
opinion  on  some  questions  that  have  troubled 
me  as  follows: — 

1.  Could  a  .250-3000  Savage  be  loaded 
with  the  117  grain  bullet  used  in  the  .25-35 
Savage  and  would  the  action  handle  it  and 
if  it  would,  would  it  increase  the  pressure  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to 
the  shooter  or  rifle? 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  .250-3000 
as  a  rifle  for  bear  and  would  you  consider  it 
a  suitable  g*un  to  take  into  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains where  one  had  a  fair -chance  to  meet  a 
grizzly?  I  find  the  action  of  the  soft  point 
bullet  very  erratic.  I  have  shot  wolves  with 
it  and  have  seen  the  bullet  go  through  and 
leave  a  hole  just  the  size  of  the  bullet  and  then 
again  I  have  seen  another  wolf  shot  under 
similar  conditions  that  was  fairly  disembowel- 
ed. 

I  saw  a  moose  shot  with  this  gun  and  I 
cannot  say  that  I  was  altogether  stuck  on  it. 
(The  gun  I  mean  not  the  moose.)  The  first 
shot  passed  through  the  nape  of  the  neck  just 
in  front  of  the  hump.  The  second  one 
landed  on  the  left  ham  and  penetrated  about 
5  inches  and  blew  up  and  believe  me  it  surely 
put  that  ham  on  the  blink.  Now  a  .30-30 
would  have  broken  the  bone.  The  third 
shot  landed  fairly  behind  the  moose's  ear 
and  needless  to  say  it  stopped  him. 

Now  don't  you  think  that  this  gun  would 
have  more  penetration  to  use  the  full  metal 
cased  bullet  and  nick  the  points  of  them  with 
a  fine  hack  saw  such  as  jewellers  use.    I  should 


like  to  hear  your  opinion  on  this  subject 
as  I  like  this  rifle  very  much  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  an  animal  living  that 
can  stand  up  the  punch  she  delivers  if  that 
soft  point  bullet  would  penetrate  a  little 
farther  into  flesh. 

E.  S.  M. 

Wilkie,  Sask. 

Reply—  The  117  grain  bullet  of  the  .25-35  is 
not  adapted  to  the  12  inch  twist  of  the  .250- 
3000  Savage.  To  shoot  it  at  all  you  would 
have  to  load  the  bullet  down  into  the  shell 
farther  than  was  intended,  you  could  not 
get  anything  like  3000  ft.  sec.  in  this  rifle  with 
this  bullet  and  it  would  not  be  accurate  if 
you  could  due  to  the  twist  being  too  slow  to 
spin  it  properly.  You  can  often  shoot  a 
lighter  than  standard  bullet  fairly  accurately 
in  a  given  twist  but  you  cannot  reverse  the 
process. 

The  .250  would  not  be  my  choice  of  a 
grizzly  or  moose  rifle,  and  neither  would 
any  other  .25  calibre  rifle,  or  any  other  rifle 
shooting  a  very  light  bullet  at  very  high 
velocity.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  Savage 
people  will  soon  give  us  a  bolt  action  rifle 
shooting  a  cartridge  similar  to  the  .256  Newton 
but  a  .250  bore.  I  certainly  do  kope  that 
some  good  wide  awake  firm  will  give  us  such 
a  rifle  and  the  same  model  to  shoot  a  180  grain 
soft  point  spitzer  bullet  in  the  .30-1906  Spring- 
field shell.  Either  of  these  would  be  an  ideal 
real  big  game  rifle. 

I  believe  that  practically  all  soft  point 
bullets  are  made  with  the  bullet  core  too  soft 
and  as  a  result  the  rifle  gets  blamed  for  the 
shortcomings  of  the  cartridge.  You  are  •nly 
one  of  a  great  many  that  want  and  need  such 
a  rifle  and  judging  by  the  inquiries  that  I 
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receive  I  believe  that  such  a  pair  of  rifles, 
if  made  to  fit  a  full  grown  man,  would  outsell 
any  other  rifles  made  for  big  game. 

Editor. 


Moose  and  Deer  Rifles  Again. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  am  looking  for  a  moose  and  deer  gun  and 
in  answer  to  your  request  on  page  820  of  the 
December  issue  I  am  going  to  give  an  account 
of  my  experiences  with  a  few  rifles  and  at 
the  same  time  ask  a  few  questions  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  figure  out.  My  first 
rifle  for  big  game  was  a  .303  Savage  lined  up 
with  Lyman  sights  which  I  used  about  six 
years.  I  found  that  this  gun  fitted  me 
O.K.  and  I  could  seemingly  shoot  deer, 
especially  running  deer,  with  this  gun  better 
than  anything  that  I  have  had  since.  As  for 
a  moose  gun  I  think  there  is  a  chance  for  a 
question  mark  although  I  helped  shoot 
several  moose  with  it  I  never  shot  one  alone 
while  hunting  but  thought  it  would  not  be 
powerful  enough  over  200  yards  so  with  this 
in  mind  I  got  a  .35  Remington  automatic 
which  I  only  kept  a  year.  I  shot  my  com- 
plement of  deer  with  it  all  right  but  did  not 
like  the  hang  of  her  somehow  so  let  it  go  and 
got  a  Savage  .22  high  power  and  here  is  where 
trouble  began. 

I  had  hunted  with  a  brother  the  year  before 
and  saw  him  shoot  two  deer  with  this  gun  at 
one  time  dropping  them  almost  in  their  tracks, 
both  bullets  entering  through  the  hips.  He 
also  shot  two  moose  later  with  the  same  gun. 
So,  when  I  took  the  Imp,  (for  that  is  its  name 
all  right)  on  my  hunting  trip  I  thought  sure 
I  had  THE  gun  but  the  first  morning  out  I 
started  from  camp  with  17  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion and  when  I  returned  at  noon  I  hadn't 
any.  I  got  two  deer  but  I  certainly  had  to 
work  for  them.  One  deer  in  particular,  I 
hit  five  times  in  the  shoulder  and  yet  he  still 
lived  until  hit  in  the  neck. 

Last  fall  I  got  a  .303  British,  which  will 
do  the  trick  all  right  but  doesn't  seem  to  fit 
me  and  is  very  awkward  and  heavy  to  carry. 

The  questions  I  want  to  ask  are: — 

1.  Whether  it  would  be  possible  to  increase 
the  killing  power  of  the  .303  Savage,  especially 
over  200  yards,  without  ill  effects  on  the  rifle? 

2.  Will  ammunition  for  the  Savage  .22 
high  power  deteriorate  with  age,  (4  years)? 

3.  I  am  partly  wedded  to  the  Savage,  but 
when  I  close  my  eyes  and  dream  of  a  big 
moose  about  400  yards  away  in  the  burnt 
lands  I  give  up  and  submit  the  question  to 
you. 


Probably  you  will  say  ".250-3000  Savage' 
but  as  I  had  such  poor  luck  with  the  .22 
feel  shy  and  will  wait  with  pleasure  for  th 

answer. 

Would  the  .250  be  as  good  to  shoot  through 

twigs  as  the  .303? 

R.  T.  Morrison, 

Granite  Hill,  N.B. 

Reply — The  .303  Savage  cannot  be  loade 
for  much  greater  power.    I  believe  that  it  is 
the  very  best  moose  gun  the  Savage  people 
make  at  present. 

The  ammunition  for  the  Savage  .22  high 
power  should  be  as  good  as  new  unless  exposed 
to  extremes  of  temperature,  provided  of 
course  that  the  shells  are  not  cracked  at  the 
necks. 

The  .250  would  not  shoot  through  twigs  a 
well  as  either  .303  that  you  mention. 
It  would  not  shoot  through  anything  else  as 
well  either  but  on  account  of  its  light  recoil, 
fairly  good  accuracy  and  very  flat  trajectory 
over  ordinary  hunting  ranges,  it  would  be 
easier  to  hit  game  with  than  the  .303  Savage. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  interesting 
experiences.  / 

Editor. 

Wants  a  Shotgun  for  Ducks  and  Rabbits. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  was  thinking  about  purchasing  a  16  gauge 
shotgun  this  season  for  rabbits. 

Do  you  think  that  a  16  gauge  choke  bore 
gun  would  be  powerful  enough  for  ducks  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  or  would  you  advise  a 
12  gauge  for  all  around  work? 

How  is  the  .303  Ross  rifle  for  moose  and 
bear,  also  deer  and  caribou.  The  rifle  I 
have  is  the  model  10  rifle.  I  have  killed  one 
moose  with  it  at  quite  a  long  range  and  I 
fired  one  shot.    I  also  got  two  foxes. 

I  like  the  sights,  though  the  front  sight  is 
a  little  dark. 

The  bullet  seems  to  strike  a  powerful  blow 
when  fired  into  wood.  I  like  the  rifle  fine 
and  would  like  your  opinion  of  it. 

D.  Sickles. 

Douglastown,  N.B. 

Reply — The  sixteen  gauge  makes  a  good 
field  gun.  I  think  the  12  is  a  better  all  around 
gun,  especially  for  both  ducks  and  rabbits. 
Have  the  one  barrel  bored  modified  choke  and 
the  other  full.  I  would  advise  you  to  get  the 
12  unless  you  are  a  very  expert  shot  and  can- 
not carry  the  12  without  undue  fatigue. 

The  .303  Ross  should  be  a  splendid  rifle 
for  your  purpose,  in  fact  about  as  good  as 
you  can  get  at  present.  Editor. 
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Always  keep  a  Daylo  alongside  your  fishing  tackle 


it* 


Catching  night  crawlers 
with  a  Daylo 

Time  was  when  fisher  folks  dug  up  half  an  acre  of 
hard  ground  to  find  a  measley  handful  of  undersized  angle 
worms.  To-day  anybody  gets  them  by  the  quart — in  a  few 
minutes —  big,  fat  wriggling  bass-catchers— at  night — in  the 
grass  on  a  wet  lawn. 

Daylo  locates  'em,  all  stretched  out,  ready  to  grab,  if  your 
eye  and  hand  are  quick  enough — before  they  snap  back  in  their 
holes.  Worm-hunting  is  only'one  of  the  thousand  uses  every 
fisherman  finds  for  Daylo,  the  light  that  says,  "There  it  is ! " 


77  styles  for  sale  by  EVEREADY  dealers  everywhere. 


2637 


3661 


Ask  to  see  the'six  styles 
illustrated  below. 

Canadian  Nationai  Carbon  Co. 
Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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A  Rifle  for  Coyotes  and  Geese. 

Editor,  Guns  Sc  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  want  to  ask  your  advice  on  buying  a 
rifle.  I  have  in  mind  the  .22  high  power 
Savage.  Is  the  rifle  suitable  for  shooting 
coyotes  and  small  game,  such  as  jack  rabbits, 
also  for  wing  shooting  geese?  Are  the  factory 
sights  supplied  on  this  rifle  dependable  for 
ordinary  hunting? 

A.  C.  Fleming, 

Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Reply — I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
better  rifle  for  your  purpose  than  this  .22 
high  power,  provided  that  you  depend  entirely 
on  factory  loaded  ammunition.  If  you  will 
reload  I  would  choose  the  .250-3000. 

The  factory  sights  are  fairly  good  but  not 
equal  to  a  set  of  Lyman  or  Marble  sights. 

Editor. 


The  Lee  Enfieid. 

Editor,  Guns  6c  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Can  a  Lee  Enfield  aimy  rifle  be  used  with 
good  results  on  big  game  with  the  regular 
sights  that  are  on  it? 

Is  the  Lee  Enfield  better  than  other  rifles 
of  the  .303  type? 

What  is  the  lightest  cartridge  that  can 
be  procured  for  the  rifle?  I  would  use  this 
for  woodchucks  and  target  practice. 

Could  it  be  arranged  to  have  a  Marble's 
peep  sight  on  this  rifle  without  interfering 
with  the  bolt  action? 

A.  Werle, 

Ontario. 

Reply — Yes,  provided  that  you  used  Chinese 
white  to  paint  your  front  sight  with.  As 
this  would  rub  off  frequently  better  depend 
on  getting  a  bead  front  sight  on  it. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  Lee  Enfield  is  any 
better  than  any  other  .303  rifles. 

The  lightest  cartridge  that  you  can  buy  is 
the  regular  factory  full  charge.  You  wilf 
need  to  reload  your  own  reduced  loads,  a 
very  easy  matter  once  you  have  the  reloading 
tools.  You  can  reproduce  anything  from  a 
.25-20  up  to  the  full  charge. 

You  cannot  safely  use  a  tang  peep  sight  on 
this  rifle.  You  would  be  practically  certain 
to  have  it  jammed  into  your  eye  by  the  re- 
coil. 

Editor. 


A  request  for  information. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Having  been  a  silent  reader  of  the  Rod 
and  Gun  magazine  for  some  time,  and  this 
department  in  particular,  I  would  like  Mr. 


Landis,  if  he  can  spare  the  time  and  space, 
to  give  me  a  little  information*  on  some  of 
the  following  topics. 

To  begin  with,  I  notice  that  in  publishing 
targets  such  as  those  shown  in  the  January 
issue,  made  by  John  Sharpe,  it  quite  often 
fails  to  give  the  information  as  to  the  kind 
of  rifle  used,  what  calibre,  and  the  kind  of 
sights,  whether  peep  or  telescope  sights, 
which  is  what  a  rifle  crank  like  myself  desires 
to  know. 

I  have  a  Stevens  model  .44  Ideal  single 
shot  rifle  of  .22  long  rifle  calibre  equipped 
with  the  Standard  number  112  sporting  rear 
and  Sheard  front  sight.  This  rifle,  for  all 
around  hunting  and  target  work,  is  the  most 
accurate  I  have  ever  owned,  and  I  have  shot 
practically  every  standard  make  of  this 
calibre,  yet  I  find  it  impossible  to  come  any- 
where near  duplicating  some  of  the  targets 
shown  in  this  magazine  and  do  not  consider 
myself  a  bad  shot  by  any  means.  Most  ot 
my  practice  is  in  connection  with  hunting  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  do  not  use  peep  or 
telescope  sights  as  I  find  open  sights  good 
enough  for  hunting  work  up  to  100  yards. 

I  should  like  the  editor  to  tell  me  what  he 
considers  good  groups  shot  with  a  rifle  such 
as  mine,  with  the  ordinary  open  sights  at 
25,  50,  75  and  100  yards.  Shooting  to  be 
from  the  prone  position  and  without  any 
sling  strap  or  muzzle  rest  for  the  rifle,  and  I 
am  sure  that  there  are  hundreds  of  shooters 
that  would  like  to  know  the  same  thing. 

It  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  average 
man  to  own  an  expensively  equipped  target 
rifle.  What  he  chiefly  desires  to  know  is 
how  to  hit  game  when  he  sees  it.  I  do  not 
mean  to  critcise  articles  in  this  departmeat, 
in  fact  I  enjoy  reading  the  articles  on  target 
shooting  very  much,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
more  articles  about  the  hunting  rifle  with 
some  targets  reproduced  to  show  what  can 
be  done  with  this  type  of  arm. 

I  wish  the  editor  would  tell  me  what  are 
the  sizes  of  the  standard  targets,  diameters 
of  the  bulls  eyes  etc.,  at  the  various  ranges  up 
to  1000  yards. 

Re-shotguns — I  have  a  Stevens  single 
barrel  trap  gun,  12  gauge,  and  would  like 
to  know  what  saving  a  man  can  realize  if 
he  reloads  his  own  shells.  I  do  not  mind 
buying  factory  ammunition  to  shoot  game 
with,  but  for  practice  shooting  it  is  most  too 
expensive  at  $1.50  per  box. 

There  are  quite  a  few  gophers  around  here 
in  the  summer  and  as  they  are  often  found 
quite  a  distance  from  their  holes,  they  usually 
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DuPont 

Smokeless  Powders 

for  low-power  Sporting  and  Target  Rifles 


Sporting  Rifle  Powder  No.  80 
No.  1  Rifle  Smokeless 
Schuetzen 

For  proper  loads  and  other  data  write 

Rifle  Smokeless  Division 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

U.  S.  A. 


Let  your  trap  gun  purchase  be  a  PARKER.  Be  one 
of  the  thousands  of  satisfied  PARKER  Gun  users. 

PARKER  Guns  are  made  by  gun  experts.  The  purchaser  of 
a  PARKER  Gun  receives  in  good  substantial  gun  value,  the 
benefits  of  experience  in  gun  manufacturing  of  over  50  years. 


Once  you  have  used  the  PARKER,  you  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  anything  but  the  BEST. 

Eventually  you  will  shoot  the  PARKER.    Why  not  now  ? 

Send  for  catalogue  and  free  booklet  about  20  bore  guns. 


PARKER  BROS.,  *ttS"  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

New  York  Salesrooms,  25  Murray  St. 
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have  to  run  quite  a  distance  to  reach  safety, 
and  it  strikes  me  a  man  could  get  some  ex- 
cellent practice  shooting  them  on  the  run  this 
way.  Besides,  it  is  good  sport  and  helps 
to  clear  the  country  of  a  pest.  Could  the 
editor  tell  me  what  load  would  be  best  for 
this  work  and  what  these  loads  would  cost 
per  hundred.  Also,  what  are  the  best  re- 
loading tools  to  use? 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Landis 
could  give  me  any  information  on  the  Stevens 
high  power  repeating  rifle.  I  have  never 
used  one  of  these  rifles,  as  I  did  not  know  until 
I  received  a  catalog  from  the  Stevens  people, 
that  they  made  a  high  power  repeating  rifle. 
From  the  cut  and  description  of  this  rifle  in 
the  catalog  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best 
constructed  lever  action  rifle  I  have  ever  seen, 
having  never  owned  one  however,  I  could  not 
say  what  it  would  be  like  in  actual  use  in 
the  bush. 

If  it  is  as  good  "as  the  small  calibre  rifles 
and  the  shotguns  turned  out  by  this  company, 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  about,  but  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  someone  who  has  used  it 
before  purchasing  one.  This  rifle  is  made  in 
the  four  Remington  rimless  calibres,  the 
.25,  .30,  .32  and  .35. 

I  hope  this  magazine  may  be  as  good  in 
the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

"P.  J." 

Nelson,  B.C. 

Reply — The  targets  that  were  made  by 
Mr.  John  Sharpe  were  not  sent  to  me  but  were 
put  in  another  part  of  the  magazine  than  my 
Department.  I  suppose  that  they  were 
most  likely  put  in  by  someone  in  the  main 
office  and  therefore  I  cannot  give  anything 
at  all  concerning  such  details  as  rifle,  sights, 
loads  etc. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  targets  were 
reproduced  exact  size  or  reduced  but  suppose 
that  numbers  one,  two  and  four  were  re- 
produced exact  size  and  number  two,  half 
size. 

If  these  targets  are  anything  else  than  very, 
very  exceptional  and  in  a  way  accidental 
targets,  I  believe  they  were  not  made  by 
anything  except  a  fine  muzzle  loading  target 
rifle  or  one  having  the  bullets  seated  in  the 
bore.  Such  targets,  if  full  size,  are  absolutely 
impossible  with  commercial  rifles  and  factory 
loaded  ammunition,  except  let  us  say,  once 
in  50  or  a  hundred  times  and  then  only  in  the 
hands  of  a  most  exceptional  shot. 

Mr.  Thomas  K.  Lee,  probably  the  finest 
small  bore  shot  that  ever  lived,  can  average 
possibly  98  per  cent.  (8  bulls  eyes  out  of  every 


10  shots)  in  a  2  inch  bull  at  100  yards,  slow 
fire,  with  a  rifle  selected  out  of  about  50  rifle* 
and  with  selected  and  thoroughly  tested 
ammunition.  He  cannot  do  it  with  any 
good  target  rifle  or  ordinary  untested  com- 
mercial ammunition  and  we  have  found  that 
no  other  rifleman  in  the  United  States  can 
equal  him  at  this  kind  of  shooting. 

I  would  indeed  be  very  glad  to  publish  the 
full  particulars  concerning  these  exceptionally 
good  targets  if  Mr.  Sharpe  cares  to  furnish 
them. 

About  five  years  ago  I  did  a  great  deal  of 
accurate  testing  of  .22  calibre  rifles  and 
ammunition  and  fired  possibly  ten  thousand 
shots  in  this  kind  of  work.  Practically  all 
of  my  work  was  at  50  yards,  on  a  one  inch 
bulls  eye.  I  used  a  specially  made  Stevens 
rifle,  the  very  best  grade  No.  52  Schuetzen, 
with  a  selected  barrel,  and  equipped  with 
double  set  tiiggers  and  a  telescope  sight. 

I  usually  shot  50  consecutive  shots,  prone 
with  rest,  after  getting  sighted  in.  The  best 
score  I  ever  made  was  48  bulls  out  of  the  50 
shots,  scoring  498  out  of  500.  I  have  made, 
other  scores  of  496,  495,  493,  several  of  the 
latter,  and  many  of  490  to  492.  A  score  of 
488  was  a  common,  (almost)  everyday  oc- 
currence. Cutting  the  matter  down  to  ten 
shot  groups,  a  97  was  common,  anything  less 
was  considered  poor.  A  98  happened  about 
one  in  two  or  three  trials,  if  the  weather  was 
good  and  ammunition  was  the  very  best, 
A  99  happened  about  once  in  four  or  five 
times,  but  a  possible  score  only  happened 
about  ten  times  altogether. 

I  suppose  that  I  scored  about  six  or  eight 
scores  of  99  for  every  possible  score  and 
possibly  15  or  20  scores  of  98  for  every  possible. 
I  do  not  say  that  others,  more  expert  than 
myself,  could  not  have  scored  a  greater  per- 
centage of  possibles,  but  I  never  happened 
to  compete  with  anyone  who  did  better. 

To  get  accuracy  as  good  as  this,  I  had  to 
test  each  kind  of  factory  loaded  ammunition, 
then  use  the  one  that  did  the  best  work  in 
my  rifle.  Some  facto/y  loaded  ammunition 
that  shot  well  in  other  rifles,  would  not  give 
two  inch  groups  in  my  rifle. 

I  should  judge  that  Mr.  Sharpe  has  spent 
a  lifetime  in  expert  target  shooting,  in  finding 
exactly  the  right  load  for  his  rifle,  the  sights 
that  exactly  suited  his  eyes  and  then  picked 
out  the  best  targets  he  has  made  lately  and 
sent  them  in. 

There  are  many  styles  of  targets  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  shooting.  For  .22  calibre 
shooting,  using  target  rifles  and  target  sights 
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\bnrs  for  Protection 

J 


^Automatic  r~~Pistol 


THE  SAVAGE  Automatic  Pistol  creates  evidence — it  protects  the 
law-abiding  user.  But  it  betrays  the  criminal.  Its  sharp  reports 
attract  attention — invite^  investigation — call  help!  And  its  reports 
cannot  be  silenced.  *  i 

W After  each  shot  it  throws  out  a  distinctively  marked  shell  and  leaves 
it  there.  Evidence.  It  brands  each  bullet  with  its  distinctive  rifling. 
Evidence. 

And  the  pistol  itself  is  evidence.  It  tells  its  own  story  to  the  expert  who  exam- 
ines it — where  it  came  from — what  it  has  done. 

For  the  law-abiding,  the  SAVAGE  is  safety  insurance — but  for  the  criminal, 
speedy  detection  and  certain  punishment. 

Savage  Arms  Corporation 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

SHARON  DETROIT         NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA 

Alao makers  of  Lewis  Automatic  Machine  Guns,  Light.  Ordnance,  Military,  High  Powerand  Small 
Caliber  Sporting  Rifles,  Automatic  Pistols  and  Ammunition,  Motor  Car  and  Truck  Pressed  Steel 
Frames,  Parts,  Transmissions,  Axles,  etc. 


Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort  and 
the  assurance  of  perfect  protection  while 
exercising.  Opening  beneath  Patent 
flap  A.  Small  amount  of  material  be- 
tween thighs  C.  Perfect  »ouch  B.  Welt- 
bound  webbing.  Can  be  cleaned  by 
boiling  without  injury  to  rubber.  Fits 
perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer, 
and  if  he  will  not  sup»ly  you  with 
MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44,  send  us  $\  in 
stamps  and  waist  measurement  and  we  will  send  by  mail. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.  Dept.  c,  PhHa.,  Pa. 
Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Sanito  Suspensory  No.  58 


DECOYS 
THAT 
REALLY 
DECOY. 

"PREMIER"  MALLARD.  R«g.  U.  S.  Patent  Offica 

On  vour  hunting  trip  take  alone  Mason's  Decoys — 
perfect  in  shape  and  coloring.  They  bring  down  the 
game  everytime. 

ASK  FOR  MASON'S  AND  GET  MASON'S. 
We  manufacture  all  species — Crow,   Duck,  Swan, 
Snipe  and  Geese — in  several  grades. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue — Free. 

Mason's  Decoy  Factory 

590  Mllford  and  P.  M.  R.  R.  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Schultze  Gunpowder  Company  Ltd. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

|  SCHULTZE  &  LIGHTNING 

GUNPOWDERS 

|  The  Company  desire  to  inform  the 
j  Sporting  Public  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Company  is  entirely  British. 

The  Shareholders  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Directors  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Employees  are  ALL  BRITISH 

The  SCHULTZE  Powders  were  the 
first  SMOKELESS  SPORTING 
POWDERS  made  in  England,  and 
have  been  manufactured  since 
1869  at  the  Company's  Works  in 
Hampshire.  Sportsmen  may  there- 
fore continue  to  use  the  SCHULTZE 
GUNPOWDER  COMPANY'S 
products  with  the  knowledge  that 
by  so  doing  they  are  supporting 
a  purely  British  Industry. 

WORKS-Eyeworth  and  Redbridge,  Hants,  England 
HEAD  OFFICES:40,  New  Broad  St..  London,  E.C. 
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and  in  the  matches  usually  shot  in  the  Nation- 
al Rifle  Association,  the  standard  target  has 
a  ten  ring  of  one  inch  for  50  yards  and  two 
inches  for  100  yards  shooting.  So  called  mili- 
tary targets  have  a  two  inch  five  ring  (bull) 
at  50  yards  and  a  four  inch  bull  at  100  yards, 
an  eight  inch  bull  at  200  yards,  for  off  hand 
shooting,  and  the  same  target  is  used  at  300 
yards  with  military  rifles  for  prone  shooting 
with  sling,  using  the  military  sights.  Pos- 
sible scores  on  this  eight  inch  bull  at  300 
yards  are  not  so  very  common. 

The  B.  target  has  a  20  inch  bull,  and  is 
used  at  500. and  600  yards. 

The  C  target  has  a  36  inch  bull  and  is  shot 
at,  at  800  and  1000  yards,  and  occasionally 
at  1100  and  1200  yards. 

An  ordinary  so  called  expert  shot,  a  real 
good  one,  will  average  ten  shot  scores  of  45 
at  500  yards.  A  better  shot,  such  as  will 
be  on  National  teams  would  average  48  or 
49  and  occasionally  make  a  good  run  ol  con- 
secutive bulls  eyes. 

With  a  rifle  such  as  yours,  and  using  com- 
mon open  sights,  such  as  you  have  on  it, 
and  not  using  either  a  sling  or  a  rest  (and  you 
are  very  foolish  to  try  prone  target  shooting 
without  using  a  sling),  I  would  say  that  ten 
shot  two  inch  groups  at  50  yards  and  ten  shot 
five  inch  groups  at  100  yards  would  be  very 
good  indeed,  and  most  likely  you  would  have 
great  trouble  in  making  as  good  as  this.  If 
you  would  attach  a  sling  and  use  good  peep 
sights  or  a  scope  you  should  occasionally 
get  two  to  three  inch  groups  at  100  yards  or 
one  to  1  lA  inch  groups  at  50  yards. 

To  get  groups  less  than  one  inch  at  50 
yards  or  2^  inches  as  100  yards,  will  take  a 
very  good  rifle,  most  excellent  ammunition 
and  plenty  of  practice,  and  I  might  add,  real 
ability  as  a  shot. 

Understand  I  am  considering  breech  loading 
rifles,  commercial  ammunition,  and  average 
shooting,  not  just  one  group  out  of  a  hundred. ' 

Understand  also,  there  is  a  world  of  dif- 
ference between  making  a  one  inch  group  and 
placing  ten  shots  in  a  given  one  inch  circle. 
I  have  made  dozens,  possibly  almost  200,  one 
inch  groups  at  50  yards,  but  as  I  say  I  never 
made  .but  about  ten  possible  scores  at  that 
range,  when  shooting  on  a  one  inch  bull. 

The  exasperating  thing  about  this  is  that 
one  will  make  group  after  group  that  will  be 
one  inch  or  less  and  yet  each  one  will  have  one 
or  two  shots  close  enough  to  the  edge  some- 
where to  get  out  for  nipper  nines.  Slight 
changes  in  wind,  light,  tension  on  the  rifle, 
eyes  tiring,  a  false  pull  or  something  will 


always  happen  to  make  a  man  get  in  wron 
least  once  in  those  ten  shots,  just  enoi 
miss  a  possible. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  Stevens  repeating 
high  power  rifles  first  came  out  a  good  many 
of  them  appeared  in  this  locality  but  I  never 
used  one  of  them,  none  of  my  close  friends 
used  any,  and  my  correspondents  have  said 
very  little  about  them.  Then  soon  after 
they  did  come  out,  the  war  began,  the  Stevens 
Arms  &  Tool  Co.,  got  into  other  work  and  I 
believe  never  pushed  them  very  much.  They 
ought  to  have  been  good  game  rifles  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise. 

Reloading  shotgun  shells  does  not  pay  the 
average  man.  In  fact  he  had  much  better 
not  attempt  it.  The  outfit  is  rather  expen- 
sive, provided  you  get  a  good  outfit,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  just  now  anyhow, 
and  the  prices  of  powder,  shot,  primers  and 
wads,  particularly  the  wads,  are  figured  so 
close  that  the  resulting  cost  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  factory  loaded  shells.  The  hand 
loaded,  reloaded  shells,  are  nearly  always 
less  efficient  than  the  factory  loads.  T«  a 
user  of  a  repeating  shotgun  they  are  a  eon- 
stant  source  of  trouble  from  j  ams.  To  buy  aew 
empties  and  load  them  costs  as  much,  and 
usually  more,  than  factory  loads  and  they 
are  seldom  as  good,  much  let  alone  being 
better. 

I  do,  and  always  have,  advised  anyone  with 
a  good  bump  of  common  sense  and  sufficient 
education,  to  reload  his  .  rifle  ammunition, 
but  with  shotgun  ammunition,  except  pos- 
sibly for  long  range  wild  fowl  shooting,  and 
then  only  when  done  by  an  expert  who  has 
a  good  set  of  tools,  (crimper  etc.,)  the  shot- 
gun man  had  better  let  well  enough  alone 
and  invest  the  price  of  the  loading  tools  in 
loaded  shells. 

I  would  like  to  have  more  articles  on  hunt- 
ing rifles  than  I  have  but  most  writers  are 
target  shots,  most  hunters  are  target  shots, 
because  the  hunting  season  only  lasts  a  short 
time  and  one  just  naturally  gets  the  shooting 
fever  while  waiting  for  the  hunting  season  to 
begin,  has  nothing  but  targets  to  shoot  at 
and  begins.  Then  his  downfall  is  certain 
because  the  more  he  shoots  the  more  he  learas, 
the  more  expert  he  becomes,  the  more  target 
shooting  refinements  he  will  demand  a»d  in 
a  few  years  his  hobby  has  him  by  the  »eek  and 
it  is  merely  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Editor. 


Parts  for  a  .35  calibre  Standard  rifle. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 
I  have  a  rifle  manufactured  by  the  Standard 
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TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

ReguHUee  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances ;  Simple.  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.   Instinctive  be 
cause  of  value  in  determining 
distances,   a   necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ious  points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure-^any  where, 
everywhere.  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
meter tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer.  $1.75 
§«M  by  all  Dealer*  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

CM  CNAFCL  ST.  HIW  NAVE*,  CONN, 
ft.  A  A.  CCMTMCft  CC.  Toronto,  Canada 

Aftmu  fee  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


No  Trouble  to  Prepare 

Reindeer  Coffee 


or 


Reindeer  Cocoa 

Just  Add  Boiling  Water 

Handy  for  home  use,  at  picnics, 
hunting,  fishing  or  camping. 

BORDEN  MILK  CO. 

MONTREAL 


OF  TOMORROW 

SPEED  the  days  when 
the  thrill  of  the  hunt 
returns. 
The  B.S.A.  will  resume  its 
place  in  forest  and  field — at 
targets  and  traps  in  friendly 

rivalry.   

B.S.A.  rifles  and  guns  will 
be  made  as  before  the  war, 
for  all  these  purposes,  and 
their  reliability  and  accuracy 
will  again  be  unbeatable  feat- 
ures. ' 

With  peace  established,  we 

shall  manufacture: 

B.S.A.  lever  cocked  air  rifles. 

B.S.A.  .22  calibre  sporting 
and  target  rifles — single 
shot  and  magazine. 

B.S.A.  rifles  of  various  bores 
for  long-range  target  prac- 
tice and  game  shooting. 

B.S.A.  shot  guns. 

B.S.A.  patent  Rifle  Sights. 

We    want    our  friends — old 

and  new — to  know  more  about 

these  "will  be"  products. 

Therefore,  will  you  write  for 
further  information  and  for 
rifle  books,  free  on  request  ? 
THE     BIRMINGHAM  SMALL 
ARMS     COMPANY,  LIMITED 
Dept.  12,  Birmingham,  England 
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Arms  Co.,  Wilmington  Delaware,  which 
handles  the  .35  Remington  cartridge.  I 
understand  this  company  is  no  longer  in 
operation.  Gould  you  inform  me  where 
I  could  obtain  repair  parts  for  the  above 
rifle. 

J.  E.  Vessot, 

Joliette,  Quebec. 

Reply — Try  Francis  Bannerman,  New 
York  Cityj,  who  handles  the  greatest  line  of 
second  hand  rifles  and  firearms  of  all  kinds, 
of  any  firm  in  America.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  possibly  W.  A.  Brock,  London,  Ontario, 
could  make  you  the  parts  that  you  need. 

Editor. 


Trajectory    figures    for   the    .250  Savage. 

Editor,  Guns  8c  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Please  give  me,  through  Rod  &  Gun, 
the  trajectory  of  the  .250-3000  Savage  shoot- 
ing at  200,  300  and  500  yards. 

A  Reader, 

Saskatchewan. 

Reply — The  mid  range  figures  are,  200 
yards,  2.45  inches;  300  yards,  6.36  inches; 
500  yards,  23.76  inches. 

Editor. 


Regulations   concerning  revolvers. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

What  are  the  regulations  for  purchasing 
and  carrying  a  revolver  in  Ontario? 

Does  the  calibre  make  any  difference? 

A  Reader, 

Woodstock. 

Reply  To  purchase  a  revolver  in  Ontario 
a  man  must  secure  a  permit  from  the  chief 
of  police  or  from  the  magistrate  in  the  town 
in  which  he  resides  or  where  he  buys  his 
revolver,  and  he  must  show  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  why  he  is  procuring  the  same. 
So  far  as  I  know  the  calibre  makes  no  dif- 
ference. 

Editor. 


Twenty-five  calibre  notes. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Please  give  me  your  advice  as  to  which  is 
the  best  sling  strap  and  fasteners  for  a  .256 
Newton  rifle.  I  want  one  that  could  be  used 
for  hunting  and  target  shooting  too. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  100  grain  bullet 
in  the  .256  at  a  speed  of  about  3200  fs.,  for 
deer  shooting,  and  of  the  140  grain  bullet  at 
about  2900  fs.,  for  heavier  game,  such^as moose 
and  bear? 

What  twist  would  you  advise  as  best  for 
a|.25  calibre  barrel  in  which  the  .25-35  shell 


was  to  be  used,  but  to  be  loaded  with  101  and 
87  grain  spitzer  bullets  at  speeds  of  1500  to 
2400  ft.  per  second? 

The  little  book  from  the  north  is  always  wel- 
come in  sunny  California. 

E.  G.  Gale, 

Alamedia,  Gal. 

Reply — Butt  swivels  off  the  Winchester 
musket  are  good.  If  you  can  get  hold  of  a 
regulation  Army  sling,  such  as  is  furnished  for 
the  Springfield  rifle,  it  is  a  mighty  good  bet  in 
the  sling  line. 

For  a  deer  cartridge  I  would  prefer  a  heavier 
bullet  than  the  101  grain  bullet  and  would 
consider  2800  fs.,  plenty  for  practical  work. 
Accuracy  would  be  almost  certain  to  be  better 
and  the  gun  will  clean  much  easier. 

I  would  suggest  a  12  inch  twist  for  the 
.25  calibre  rifle  you  have  in  mind. 

Editor. 

Fitting  up  a  .22  Stevens  Little  Scout  Rifle. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  have  a  .22  Stevens  Little  Scout  rifle. 
About  what  is  the  farthest  distance  that  it 
will  kill  rabbits  using  the  long  rifle  Lesmok 
cartridges  and  how  much  do  these  cartridges 
cost?  Would  they  kill  a  fox  and  at  what 
distance? 

On  the  outside  of  the  barrel  of  my  rifle  are 
rust  spots  that  are  making  holes.  What  would 
be  the  best  treatment? 

Is  the  Stevens  Little  Scout  worth  fitting 
with  good  sights?  What  are  the  best  kinds 
and  where  and  at  what  price  could  they  be 
purchased? 

Is  the  .22  extra  long  cartridge  better  than 
the  .22  long  rifle? 

G.  MacDougall, 

Carleton  Place,  Ont. 

Reply — I  would  not  consider  your  rifle 
worth  wasting  a  good  set  of  sights  on,  con- 
sidering that  it  is  as  badly  rusted  as  you 
suggest.  Try  coal  oil  for  the  rust,  then  dry 
and  oil  and  keep  it  oiled. 

Lyman  number  1A  and  5B  make  a  very 
'good  set  of  all  around  sights  for  any  rifle. 
Twenty  two  calibre  Lesmok  cartridges  would 
likely  cost  you  six  to  ten  dollars  per  thousand, 
depends  on  where  you  get  them.  I  would 
prefer  them  to  the  .22  extra  long,  especially 
for  your  rifle. 

Any  .22  calibre  rim  fire, rifle  will  kill  small 
game  at  200  or  300  yards  if  you  hit  it  just 
exactly  right  but  for  practical  purposes  the 
.22  rim  fire  rifles  are  very  little  use  over  50 
to  60  yardsforgame  shooting.  The  trajectory 
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"Get  the  Black  Devils" 

Grows  are  not  only  the  worst'  enemy  the  farmer 
has,  but  they  are  also  very  destructive  to  other  bird 
life.  Not  satisfied  with  eating  all  the  seed  and  stand- 
ing grain  he  can  find,  Mr.  Crow  must  needs  also  be  a 
cannibal.  He  robs  other  bird's  nests  and  further 
drives  them  away  from  their  usual  haunts.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  game  birds. 

Get  after  him  with  Du  pont  Loads.  Shoot  every 
one  you  see,  and  immediately  write  us  about  the 
National  Crow  Shoot.  We  are  offering  some  fine 
prizes  in  connection  with  the  shoot  this  year,  and  you 
surely  ought  to  be  in  on  it.  * 


£.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Company 

WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  U.S.A 
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tg  so  high  that  one-  is  continually  missing 
at  longer  ranges. 

Editor. 


Some"  Questions  answered. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  see  a  new  name  given  to  the  .256  Newton 
rifle.  It  is  called  the  6.5  MM  Mauser,  also 
the  6.5  MM  Oberndorf  Newton.  What 
difference  is  there  between  the  standard  .25 
calibre  and  the  .256  or  6.5  MM  as  it  is  called? 
When  I  say  difference  I  mean  the  diameter  of 
the  bullet.  Which  is  the  smaller  and  which 
the  larger  and  what  is  the  difference? 

Can  I  reload  the  .250-3000  with  the  .25 
calibre  auto  pistol  full  patch  50  grain  bullet? 
Is  it  all  right  to  do  so  and  what  kind  and 
amount  of  powder  shall  I  use  to  make  it  a 
nice  load  for  partridge? 

Could  the  .22  high  power  be  loaded  with 
the  .22  long  rifle  bullet  for  small  game  and 
what  charge  of  powder  shall  be  used  with  it? 

Will  we  in  Canada  be  able  to  get  American 
rifles  by  next  fall  providing  the  manufacturers 
will  be  able  to  supply  them  and  will  the 
boundary  restrictions  be  taken  off? 

Has  the  .22  Colt  automatic  pistol  sights 
that  are  adapted  to  target  shooting?  * 
'  Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Newton  Arms 
Co.,  asking  them  some  questions  as  to  their 
productions  but  did  not  get  any  reply.  Are 
they  alive  or  have  they  been  taken  off  the 
map  by  the  "Flu?"  I  would  like  to  know  if 
they  are  making  any  more  of  their  .256  rifles 
and  if  we  will  be  able  to  get  them  .soon  in 
Canada. 

I  notice  a  little  pitting  or  metal  fouling  in 
my  .250.  I  have  used  the  brass  wire  brush 
and  Marbles  Nitro  Solvent  oil  but  cannot 
get  it  out.    What  shall  I  use? 

Is  the  so  called  Camp  Perry  paste  what  it 
is  claimed  to  be? 

I  never  did  pay  much  attention  to  a  rifle 
of  .22  calibre  as  to  whether  it  is  easy  to  clean 
<>r  not  until  I  found  out  that  it  needed  clean- 
ing every  day  anyway  when  in  use. 

Are  there  any  bolt  action  .22  calibre  rifles  on 
the  market  that  can  be  cleaned  as  easily  as 
Savage  .22  single  shot  rifles? 

Is  there  any  book  published  in  America  or 
Canada  on  the  art  of  shooting.  Also  on 
the  art  of  hunting  American  game,  deer  etc? 
Also  a  book  on  deer  and  moose,  their  habits 
etc? 

What  is  meant  by  a  trap  in  the  butt  plate? 

D.  M.  Ponich, 

Andrew,  Alta. 

Reply — When  Newton  first  went  into  the 


rifle  making  business  he  impoitedj6.5  M 
barrels  from  the  rifle  factory  at  Obernd 
Germany,  also  I  believe  Mauser  actions  bu 
possibly  I  am  mistaken  about  the  actions. 
The  common  German  calibre  approximating 
.25  calibre  is  the  6.5  MM  or  .256.  Hence 
the  .256  Newton,  so  far  as  bore  was  concern- 
ed. The  standard  American  .25  is  .250  bore 
and  .257  to  the  bottom  of  the  lands.  The 
.256  is  .256  and  .263  or  thereabouts. 

I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  the  diameter 
of  the  .25  auto  metal  cased  bullet  but  do  not 
think  it  will  fit  as  I  have  not  heard  of  its  being 
used  for  that  purpose.  Use  the  gas  check 
.256  cast  bullet  for  your  reduced  load. 

The  .22  long  rifle  bullet  is  not  adapted  to 
loading  in  the  .22  high  power  shell  as  it  is 
not  the  right  shape  and  is  too  soft  for  best 
work,  and  is  generally  not  nearly  so  good  for 
use  in  the  shell  as  the  regular  Ideal  cast  bullets 
for  the  .22  high  power.  See  Ideal  handbook 
for  these  cast  bullets.  Use  7  to  10  grains 
of  80  behind  these  cast  bullets. 

I  think  that  American  Arms  will  be  avail- 
able before  the  next  hunting  season. 

The  .22  automatic  Colt  pistol  has  sights 
very  well  adapted  to  target  shooting  and  it 
is  a  very  fine  little  arm  for  this  purpose. 

The  Newton  Arms  Go.,  is  in  the  hands  of 
receivers,  and  has  not  been  any  too  attentive 
to  correspondence  during  the  winter. 

To  get  out  metal  fouling  use  26  per  cent, 
ammonia  soaked  rags,  then  dry  well  and  oft. 
I  believe  that  your  rifle  is  pitted,  which  cannot 
be  removed  by  ordinary  processes  and  will 
be  considerable  of  a  nuisance  in  cleaning. 

I  have  never  used  the  so-called  Camp  Perry 
paste.    I  have  heard  it  well  spoken  of. 

The  only  American  .22  bolt  action  rifles 
are  the  little  Savage  and  Winchester  single 
shot  rifles.  They  are  well  worth  their  price 
but  are  not  all  that  a  man  size  .22  bolt  action 
rifle  ought  to  be  by  any  means. 

The  "Still  Hunter"  by  Van  Dyke  is  the 
best  book  that  I  know  of  for  the  still  hunting 
of  deer  and  other  big  game. 

Editor. 


The  .22  high  power  Savage. 

Editor,  Guns  Sc  Ammuntion,  Dept. 

I  have  a  .22  high  power  Savage  rifle. 
Could  I  get  a  24  inch  barrel  for  it  and  would 
it  be  better  for  balance  and  shooting?  Does 
the  use  of  .22  long  rifle  cartridges  with  an 
auxiliary  ruin  the  barrel  if  it  is  cleaned  every 
time  after  shooting  with  Major  Wheien's 
ways  or  formula? 

L.  P.  Paul, 

Montreal. 
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The  only  way 
you  can  discharge  an 
Iver  Johnson  is  to  pull 
the  trigger  all  the  way  back 

You  often  read  of  tragedies  caused  by 
•  the  accidental  discharge  of  revolvers.  Per- 
,»  haps  this  is  why  you  haven't  a  revolver 
'  in  your  home. 

Do  you  know  that  an  accident  is  im- 
v  possible  with  an  Iver  Johnson?  The  only 
>!  way  you  can  discharge  it  is  to  pull  the 
'.  trigger  all  the  way  back. 

IVER  JOHNSON 

Steme  REVOLVER 

—the  only  safe  revolver  for  the  home.  There  is 
nothing  to  fear  from  an  Iver  Johnson  for  the  man 
or  woman  who  owns  it.  Its  safety  is  automatic  and 

,  sure.  There  are  no  levers  to  adjust  or  forget  to 

.  adjust.  It  simply  can't  go  off  unless  you  want  it  to. 
You  can  even  "Hammer  the  Hammer"  without  dis- 

.  charging  an  Iver  Johnson  Revolver. 

Iver  Johnson  Revolvers  embody  the  simplest, 
safest  principles  of  mechanism  and  construction. 

■  No  flat  springs  in  an  Iver  Johnson— all  springs  are 
made  of  the  finest  piano  wire,  drawn  tempered— 
they  will  last  a  lifetime.  And  the  perfect  rifling  of 
the  barrel  means  straight  shooting. 

The  Iver  Johnson  shown  here  has  the  "Western" 
Walnut  Grip.  Other  models  have  "Perfect"  Rubber 

-and  Regular  Grips. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

157  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 
99  Chambers  St.,  New  York      717  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


Three  Booklets 
FREE 

We  have  three  booklets  which 
are  well  worth  reading  by  anyone 
interested  in  firearms,  bicycles,  or 
motorcycles.  Indicate  which  books 
you  want:  A — "Firearms,"  B  — 
'  'Bicyc'es,"  C  — "  Motorcycles." 

"Hammer  the 
Hammer" 
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Reply — You  cannot  get  a  24  inch  barrel 
for  your  Savage  unless  you  could  get  some 
gunsmith  to  make  one  for  ,you.  It  would 
certainly  add  to  the  balance,  looks  and  very 
slightly  to  the  value  of  the  rifle. 

The  .22  rim  fire  cartridges  should  not  ruin 
the  barrel  with  moderate  use  if  it  is  well  clean- 
ed but  do  not  expect  target  rifle  accuracy  from 
any  cartridge  shot  from  an  adapter. 

Editor. 


Choosing  a  Shotgun. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  am  about  to  buy  a  shotgun.  Please, 
advise  me  between  a  Fox,  a  Parker  and  a 
Smith,  i 

Harry  Lamontagne, 

Mont  Joli,  Quebec. 

Reply — All  three  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Neither  make  will  outshoot  the  other.  If 
you  want  a  box  lock  skip  the  Smith.  If  a 
bar  lock  you  cannot  have  either  of  the  others. 
The  Fox  and  Smith  are  bolted  about  the 
same.  The&  Parker  uses  a  different  system. 
You  cannot  go  wrong  on  any  of  them  if  the 
gun  fits  you  and  is  bored  correctly  for  your 
work.— Editor. 


The  .401  Winchester. 

Editor,  Guns  &T  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  intend  to  take  a  trip  to  Ontario  next 
season  for  big  game.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  Winchester  model  1910  automatic, 
cal.,  .401,  using  the  250  grain  soft  point  bullet 
would  be  powerful  enough  for  moose? 

I  have  used  it  with  good  results  on  Maine 
deer  and  bear.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  bring 
along  some  heavy  artillery,  and  what  would 
you  advise? 

H.  G.  R. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Reply — The  .401  Winchester  automatic 
would  be  a  good  moose  rifle  provided  that 
you  had  no  shots  over  150  to  200  yards. 
Beyond  that  it  would  not  be  very  satisfactory. 
For  shooting  over  barrens,  burnt  ground  etc., 
a  calibre  like  the  .30-45-220  would  be  much 
to  be  preferred. — Editor. 


Remarks  on  fanning  the  hammer. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  read  with  interest  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Maxfield  and  yourself  in  the  December  Rod 
and  Gun  on  the  S.A.  Colt  .45  and  fanning 
the  hammer.  You  may  think  with  truth 
that  I  have  considerable  gall  to  butt  in  on 
your  argument,  but  I  myself,  have  heard 


and  read  much  of  the  art  of  "fanning  the 
hammer,"  and  would  like  to  see  it  proved. 

Mr.  Maxfield  says  "Let  some  of  the  old 
timers  write  concerning  it,  but  I  fear  that 
there  are  very  few  of  them  left."  I  am  not 
an  old  timer  and  have  very  little  personal 
experience  with  revolvers,  but  I  have  read 
considerable  literature  dealing  with  the  old 
time  West. 

I  am  giving  you  the  names  of  two  men  who 
write  stories  and  authentic  articles  on  the 
West  and  who  should  be  able  to  furnish  proof 
that  certain  men  have  hit  given  marks  by 
fanning  the  hammer. 

First  is  E.  A.  Brininstool,  who  writes  ar- 
ticles for  Adventure  magazine.  His  home  is 
Los  Angeles,  California,  A.  S.  Hoffman, 
Editor  of  Adventure,  can  give  you  his  address. 
The  other  is  the  author  of  my  favorite  West- 
ern stories,  Clarence  E.  Mulford.  He  says  in 
an  introduction  to  one  book  that  he  gathered 
the  material  for  his  book  from  stories  told  him 
by  cowboy  friends  while  staying  on  a  ranch 
in  Texas.  He  has  used  the  cowboys  as 
characters  in  his  books,  so  that  if  the  stories 
are  only  partly  true  he  must  have  known 
intimately  some  very  good  rifle  and  revolver 
shots. 

In  his  stories  he  repeatedly  mentions  fan- 
ning the  hammer.  In  one  part  he  says 
*  The  speed  obtained  was  greater  than  the 
more  modern  double  action  revolver."  Again 
he  credits  Buck  Peters"  one  of  his  leading 
characters  with  6  shots  in  3  seconds,  when 
needed  and  that  at  least  5  of  them  found  their 
intended  billets,  which  may  or  may  not  be  an 
exaggeration. 

I  do  not  have  Mulford's  address  (authors 
do  not  have  their  addresses  lying  around 
loose)  but  it  may  be  obtained,  I  should  think 
from  his  publishers,  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
Toronto,.  A.  C.  McClurg,  Co.,  Chicago,  or 
A.  L.  Burt  Co.,  New  York. 

The  above  information  is  very  vague  and 
if  you  throw  this  letter  in  the  fire  still  I  shall 
not  be  surprised. 

As  I  understand  it  "fanning  the  hammer,, 
was  an  art  cultivated  by  some  men  who 
rubbed  elbows  with  all  kinds  of  humanity  and 
never  knew  at  what  moment  they  might  meet 
some  one  who  was  their  equal  on  the  draw  so 
they  determined  to  save  the  split  second  so 
valuable  to  a  manin  a  gun  argument.  In  the 
old  days  this  might  truly  be  said  to  be  a 
practical  method  of  revolver  "shooting  but  it 
has  fallen  into  disuse  of  late  years. 

Trusting  that  you  may  be  able  to  cull 
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MINAR  D'S 

LinimenT 


'etc 

SOUTHERN 

Michigtn  Boulevard  and  13th  St. 

300  Ro#ms — European  Plan 
Room  v?itK  detached  fkcrrter,  $1.00  •  daj} 
Room  tfitH  private  bith,  $1.50  to  $(1.50  a  da£ 
Ttfo  persons,  $a  to  $5  •  da]? 
In  dose  proximitp  to  "The  Loop,"  Chicago's  busi- 
ness, shopping,  and  theatre  district. 

\CMS0aJhernDjbspitahl11  Sn Cftau  Southern  Ct/oteLsj 


I  was  cured  of  terrible  lum- 
bago by 

Minard's  Liniment 

— Rev.  Wm.  Brown. 

I  was  cured  of  a  bad  case  of 
earache  by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mr.  S.  Kaulbach. 

I  was  cured  of  sensitive  lungs 
by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mrs.  S.  Masters 
Manufactured  by  the 

Minard's  Liniment 

Yarmouth,  N.S. 


The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^lory  of 
a  perf edl  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 

breakfast  table  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In  }z,  1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole — ground — pulverized — also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.  187 

CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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something  from  the  above  letter  that  may  be 
©f  use  to  you. 

J.  P.  Smith, 

Oshawa. 


More  remarks  on  fanning  the  hammer. 

Editor  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Mr.  Maxfield's  letter  in  the  January  Rod 
and  Gun  has  touched  on  a  subject  that  is  of 
interest  to  me,  and  no  doubt  of  many  of  your 
readers  and  I  think  that  your  request  for 
reliable  information  as  to  the  accuracy  to 
be  attained  by  the  old  timers  was  quite 
reasonable.  The  subject  has  been  so  highly 
colored  by  writers  of  fiction  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  get  the  real  facts.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  expert  on  revolver  shooting 
but  my  opinion  is  that  the  frontiersmen  were 
not  superior  in  marksmanship,  to  the  target 
shots  of  today.  I  very  much  doubt  if,  on 
the  average,  they  were  as  good. 

The  first  and  most  important  consideration 
with  these  men  was  speed  as  Mr.  Maxfield 
remarks,  "A  man's  life  depended  on  his 
ability  to  draw  quick"  so  accuracy  was  made 
to  take  second  place  to  speed.  A  short 
barreled  weapon  was  the  choice  of  the  "gun- 
man" so  as  to  shorten  the  time  required  to 
remove  from  the  holster  and  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  catching  the  muzzle  as  it  was  with- 
drawn. A  heavy  calibre  was  used  so  that 
even  if  a  vital  part  was  not  hit  the  effect 
would  be  so  shocking  as  to  seriously  handicap 
the  other  fellow  in  any  further  exchange  of 
civilities.  Many  hours  were  spent  in  prac- 
ticing "the  draw"  until  the  gun  could  be 
drawn,  cocked  and  the  hammer  snapped, 
in  any  direction  with  great  rapidity.  The 
idea  was  to  get  the  first  shot  in  first. 

Accuracy  was  not  so  important  as  speed. 
As  a  rule  the  ranges  were  short  and  the  tar- 
gets were  large.  It  does  not  require  much 
skill  to  hit  a  man  across  a  barroom,  or  even 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  That  is,  of 
course,  taking  into  considera  tion  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment. 

Mr.  Ed.  McGiven  has  been  making  some 
tests  of  speed  and  shooting  at  moving  targets. 
The  results  were  reported  in  Outdoor  Life. 
In  making  these  experiments  he  states  that 
upward  of  30,000  cartridges  were  used. 
Several  thousand  shells  were  used  in  prac- 
ticing one  shot  alone,  a  moving  target  with 
the  revolver  sighted  through  the  aid  of  a 
mirror.  Now  I  don't  suppose  a  cowboy 
would  fire  30,000  shots  in  all  his  life  for  it 
would  represent  more  than  a  year's  pay. 

With  reference  to  throwing  the  gun  onto 


the  target  as  Mr.  Maxfield  advises,  I  do  not 
believe  that  fine  work  could  be  done  by  this 
method.  A  fair  amount  of  accuracy  can  be 
obtained  with  either  the  rifle  or  pistol  by 
just  pointing  without  using  the  sights,  but 
it  certainly  does  not  compare  with  the  results 
obtained  by  careful  sighting.  My  ow« 
experiences  with  a  .450  Webley,  4  inch  barrel, 
(I  have  never  used  the  .45  Colt)  was  that  I 
could  not  get  satisfactory  results  by  taking 
aim  for  the  kick  was  stiff  and  I  flinbhed.  I 
could  get  fair  results  when  the  gun  was 
thrown  on  the  target.  With  the  Colt  .38 
old  model  with  6  inch  barrel,  I  could  do  far 
better  work  when  aiming  carefully,  and  I 
can  get  the  best  groups  of  any  with  a  10  inch 
Stevens  gallery  pistol,  .22  cal. 

This  only  proves  that  a  10  inch  sighti»g 
base  is  better  than  a  4J^  inch,  and  in  my  case 
I  flinch  from  heavier  loads. 

In  writing  this  it  is  not  my  desire  to  rob 
the  old  timers  of  any  of  the  credit  that  belongs 
to  them.  We  all  admire  them  too  much  for 
that.  I  believe  he  was  quick  and  could  get 
his  man  while  the  modern  target  shot  was 
thinking  about  it,  but  I  see  no  reason  t« 
believe  that  he  was  any  more  accurate  in 
placing  his  shots.  To  be  successful  it  was 
really  necessary  to  be  a  very  good  shot. 
Speed  was  the  main  thing.  I  read  in  a  novel 
some  time  ago  of  how  one  man  held  up  a 
playing  card  for  a  bad  man  to  shoot  the  spots' 
out  of.  The  distance,  I  think,  was  ten  yards. 
Well,  I'd  hate  to  do  it,  especially  if  he  fanned 
the  hammer. 

H.  L.  Howard, 

Winnipeg. 

Reply — Some  of  this  old  time  shooting  is 
like  the  religion  of  a  good  many  people.  The 
more  you  actually  know  about  it,  the  less 
you  think  of  it.  Time,  distance  and  repeated 
tellings  of  the  same  good  old  lie  certainly  do 
add  to  its  attractiveness.  Some  of  our 
romancers  have  done  more  to  misinform  the 
public  about  revolver  shooting  than  intel- 
ligent and  practical  men  can  do  to  undo  it 
and  men  like  James  Fennimore  Cooper,  who 
was  a  most  excellent  writer,  but  who  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  rifle  shooting,  did  more 
to  popularize  rifle  shooting  for  many  years 
than  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  imagined  that  tke 
world  was  made  up  of  men  who  were  after 
my  scalp  and  I  went  fully  armed,  but  that 
time  has  passed,  also  my  pistol  toting  days. 
I  have  known  case  after  case  where  otherwise 
respectable  men,  mostly  young  men,  had 
become  addicted  to    the  reading  of  tkis 
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Now  Staple  Article; 
of  Trade 


IHE  parts  of  a  Ford  car — every  part 
-can  be  bought  anywhere  in  Canada. 

They  need  not  be  "ordered  from  the 
factory." 

—nor  from  a  Ford  Branch. 

—nor  even  from  one  of  the  750  Ford 
dealers. 

They  can  be  delivered  "on  the  spot"  by 
over  2000  garage  and  repair  men. 

Although  highly  specialized  pieces  of 
engineering  and  machining,  Ford  parts 
have  become  staple  articles  of  merchan- 
dise. They  are  as  easy  to  obtain  as  a 
hatchet  or  a  saw. 

This  is  a  most  unusual  service  to  the 
owner  of  a  car. 

Its  value  is  incalculable. 

The  Ford  car  need  never  be  "tied  up" 
while  repair  parts  are  being  "brought 
on  from  the  factory." 


There  need  be  no  annoying 
delays  while  touring  because 
Ford  Service  Stations  are 
located  everywhere. 

The  owner  of  a  Ford  (barring 
serious  breakdown  through  acci- 
dent) may  enjoy  uninterrupted  use 
of  his  car. 

Caution  to  Ford  Owners 

Never  allow  "spurious"  or  imita« 
tion  parts  to  be  used  in  repairing 
your  Ford.  Your  repair  man -if  he 
is  earnest  in  his  desire  to  serve  you 
well— can  get  genuine  Ford  parts 
and  sell  them  to  you  at  a  reason- 
able profit. 

You  need  never  accept  "spurious" 
repair  parts.  In  any  locality,  in  any 
emergency,  there  is  sure  to  be  close 
at  hand,  a  Ford  Service  Station. 

Demand  genuine  Ford  pajrts. 
Be  firm. 

Keep  your  Ford  running  at  full 
Ford  efficiency. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  FORD,  ONT. 


DEMAND  a 

Genuine  ^L^%/Parts 
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trashy  wild  west  nonsense,  became  liquored 
up  and  promptly  shot  someone,  or  else  pulled 
off  a  holdup,  and  had  good  reason  to  regret 
it  afterward.  While  it  has  no  place  in  the 
above  mentioned  argument,  this  custom  of 
making  a  hero  out  of  every  drunken  barfly 
who  made  man  killing  his  amusement  has 
been  responsible  for  nearly  all  of  the  Sul- 
livan Laws,  and  similar  laws  that  make  re- 
volver owning  and  shooting  almost  impos- 
sible for  many  respectable  men,  who  have 
very  good  use  for  a  revolver.  It  is  a  thing 
that  I  believe  should  be  allowed  to  die  a 
peaceful  death. — Editor. 


Remarks  on  greased  and  oiled  rifle  bullets. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

In  one  of  the  former  issues  of  Rod  and  Gun 
I  noticed  some  experiments  with  cleaned  and 
oiled  barrels,  and  the  same  dry  and  fouled 
with  a  shot  or  two. 

In  the  former  cases  the  bullets  tipped  or 
shot  wild.  The  experimenter  asks  for  some 
opinions. 

Mine  is,  that  the  bullets  were  to6  small  to 
properly  follow  the  grooves  unless  checked 
up  by  the  fouling  of  a  dry  barrel,  making  them 
swedge.  A  bullet  cannot  tip  if  it  had  enough 
spin. 

J.  H.  Palmer, 

Manitoba. 

Reply — This  would  be  the  likely  deduction 
but  the  Editor  happened  to  be  the  person  who 
did  this  experimenting,  and  a  micrometer 
caliper  showed  that  these  bullets  were  larger 
than  the  bore  to  the  bottom  of  the  grooves. 
A  good  look  through  the  barrel  toward  a  gas 
flame,  after  a  bullet  had  been  pushed  into  the 
bore,  proved  the  same  thing.  I  am  rather 
under  the  idea  that  it  was  caused  by  too  much 
velocity,  as  the  cartridge  was  normally  loaded 
to  be  just  below  the  stripping  point. 

Bullets  can  have  enough  spin  and  still  tip. 
The  late  Dr.  Mann  proved  that  the  Spring- 
field .30  calibre  rifle  does  throw  tipping  bul- 
lets, when  tested  close  to  the  muzzle,  but 
that  they  straightened  out  farther  away. 
Usually  tipping  is  caused  by  too  little  twist. 
Gome  to  think  of  it,  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  rifles  of  the  greatest  accuracy  nearly 
always  have  a  velocity  around  either  1400  or 
2800  feet  per  second.  Rifles  or  cartridges, 
giving  a  velocity  either  above  or  below  either 
being  usually  less  accurate.  Possibly  the 
rate  of  vibration  of  a  rifle  barrel  has  a  great 
deal  more  to  do  with  accuracy  than  many  of 
us  imagine. — Editor. 


The  makers  of  the  Krag  and  Springfield 

rifles. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Would  you  kindly  furnish  me  with  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  Krag  and 

Springfield  rifles. 

H.  Lehmann, 

Prince  Albert. 

Reply — The  Krag  rifle  was,  and  the  Spring- 
fiejd  rifle  is,  being  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  at  the  Springfield  Mass.,  and 
the  Rock  Island,  111.,  arsenals.  They  have 
not  been  made  by  any  private  manufacturer 
for  sale  to  the  public  and  cannot  be  purchased 
from  the  United  States  Government  except 
by  a  member  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion of  America  (the  United  States).  There- 
fore they  cannot  be  purchased  by  a  Canadian 
except  from  a  private  individual,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  who  has  acquired  title 
to  same  by  purchase  and  qualification  from 
the  government. — Editor. 


Turkey   shoots   and   deer   hunting  notes. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  am  a  lover  of  the  great  outdoors  and 
derive  my  greatest  pleasure  from  my  annual 
trip  to  Northern  Ontario  after  the  nimble 
deer  and  have  not  missed  a  season  in  14  years. 
I  also  enjoy  attending  the  turkey  matches 
which  still  prevail  in  this  district  each  fall. 
My  score  last  fall  was  11  wins  at  4  matches, 
averaging  8  shots  to  a  match.  I  use  a  .22 
Ross  cadet  rifle  and  shoot  the  50  yard  small 
bore  range  only,  all  open  sights  and  muzzle 
rest. 

I  may  later  send  you  some  scores  made  un- 
der match  conditions  for  your  opinion,  as  I 
see  some  scores  published  in  Roa  and  Gun 
which  would  have  to  be  made  on  a  windy  day 
to iake  birds  here.  (Ed.  Note — You  evidently 
refer  to  some  targets  that  were  shot  at  50 
and  55  yards  and  by  an  error  they  were  made 
to  appear  as  being  shot  at  25  yards.) 

For  deer  hunting  I  use  a  .303  British  Ross 
rifle  which  I  like  fine  after  getting  used  to  the 
bolt  action.  After  using  about  half  a  dozen 
rifles  of  all  makes  and  calibres,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  get  deer  under  any  and  all 
conditions,  and  to  make  clean  kills  leaving 
no  cripples  to  waste  and  die  in  the  woods,  a 
rifle  using  a  long  heavy  bullet  was  the  most 
desirable  arm  to  carry. 

Our  party  of  4  members  has  the  following 
rifles,  two  .30  calibre  U.S.G.  model  1906,  one 
.303  British  and  one  .250-3000  Savage,  all 
sighted  with  ivory  bead  front  and  hunting 
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CLARK'S  PREPARED  FOODS 


An  Unrivalled  Selection  For  Camp 
or  Outing 

CANADIAN  BOILED  DINNER 

Prepared  from  the  best  of  meat,  carefully 
selected  vegetables  and  seasoned  "just  right." 
A  perfectly  balanced,  full  and  satisfying 
meal. 

LIKE  ALL  THE  CLARK  PRODUCTS    "IT'S  GOOD." 


Canada  Food  Board 
License  No.  14-216 


W.    CLARK,   LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


Manufacturers  to 

HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  CESRGE  V. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  "  We  must 
never  ftraet  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
have  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.,  weight  bli  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.    All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 

PRICE  Rod,  with  two  tops,  $39.90  net.    If  in  Bamboo  protector  case  to 

carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,    $4.66  extra  net. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc. ,$1.16  net  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Angle-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  DitU  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto, 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  U  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
13/4.  per  doz.  or  $3.32,  9-ft.  17/4  per  doz.  or  $4.32  net 

Hardy  Bros.,Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 
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peep  rear  sighjt.  Can  you  beat  those  for  deer 
rifles? 

What  about  that  "nice  doe  with  horns  in 
the  velvet"  as  described  in  the  last  issue,  and 
that  by  a  hunter,  gets  my  goat.  Also  those 
300  and  400  yard  shots.  I  have  seen  hundreds 
of  deer  and  have  yet  to  see  one  anything  like 
those  ranges. 

A.  W.  Gardiner, 

Orillia,  Ont. 

Reply — "The  doe  with  the  horns  in  the 
velvet,"  was  most  likely  a  printer's  error. 

 Editor 

Books  on  Ballistics. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 
[  I  would  like  to  own  a  book  of  useful  and 
comprehensive  information  on  guns  and 
ammunition,  giving  description  of  gun,  bal- 
listics, penetration,  loads,  etc.  Is  there  in 
existence  sucji  a  book?  Is  it  the  Ideal 
Handbook?  Where  can  I  obtain  such  books 
and  what  are  they  worth? 

Rev.  C.  F.  Christiansen, 

Denbigh,  Ont. 

Reply — "The  American  Rifle"  by  Townsend 
Whelen,  at  $5.00  and  "Practical  Exterior 
Ballistics  for  hunters  and  riflemen"  by  Bevis 
&  Donovan,  at  $1.25,  are  about  the  best. 

Write  for  the  Newton  catalogue,  which  is 
by  far  the  besi  thing  out  that  can  be  obtained 
free.  It  contains  the  ballistics  of  a  large 
number  of  cartridges  and  many  very  useful 
hints  on  reloading  as  well. 

The  Winchester  catalogue  and.  also  the 
Remington  U.M.C.  catalogue  contain  a  small 
amount  of  such  information. — Editor. 


Various  questions  that  trouble  him. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

What  rifle  would  be  the  best  for  large  game, 
the  .30  U.S.G.,  1903  or  1906,  or  the  Newton 
256?  Which  would  be  better  as  a  rifle,  the 
Newton  or  the  model  1895  Winchester? 

Would  the  .256  Newton  be  better  than  the 
.30  Newton  for  big  game? 

W7hat  is  the  matter  with  the  Ross  rifle  that 
it  received  so  much  criticism  in  war  that  it 
was  abandoned,  so  I  understand? 

Is  not  a  straight  pull  like  the  Ross  quicker 
than  a  turn  up  bolt  like  the  Newton? 

How  do  set  triggers  work  in  rapid  fire? 

Would  a  .25-20-86  grain  soft  point  bullet 
reloaded  in  the  .250-3000  Savage  give  better 
killing  power  at  long  range  than  the  regular 
spitzer  Savage  bullet?  What  velocity  and 
trajectory  would  it  give? 

What  powder  and  primer  and  amount  of 
powder  would  be  used  to  reload  full  charge 


in  the  .250  with  the  .25-20  soft  point  bulk 
How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  befo 
prices  of  firearms  will  be  normal  again? 

D.  M.  Ponich, 

Andrew,  Alta. 

Reply — Any  of  these  three  rifles  would  be 
splendid  for  big  game.  Which,  would  depend 
on  whether  you  prefer  a  bolt  action  or  a  lever 
action. 

The  .256  Newton  would  be  better  than  the 
.30  Newton  for  the  average  man  unless  lie 
had  nearly  all  moose  shooting. 

I  understand  that  the  principal  trouble  with 
the  Ross  was  getting  mud  in  the  action  and 
sticking.  The  straight  pull  of  the  Ross  has 
less  leverage  than  the  turn  up  of  the  Mau- 
ser. I  do  not  see  why  the  Ross  should  be 
considered  any  quicker  in  action  than  the 
Newton  as  the  Newton's  were  nearly  all  .256 
calibre,  had  less  recoil  than  the  Ross  .280 
and  What  would  be  gained  in  action  would  be 
lost  in  recovering  from  the  heavier  recoil. 
Anyone  who  is  accustomed  to  a  bolt  action 
can  shoot  it  much  faster  than  he  can  aim  it 
anyhow,  at  least  in  the  big  calibres,  having  a 
heavy  recoil. 

A  set  trigger  is  a  nuisance  in  rapid  fire. 
On  deliberate  shots  it  is  a  benefit,  oh  a  high 
power  rifle  the  best  is  a  4  pound  puir,  without 
any  drag,  and  without  any  set  trigger. 

The  .25-20  bullet  reloaded  in  the  Savage 
.250  would  give  better  killing  power  than 
the  regular  spitzer  bullet  would  at  the  muzzle, 
and  say  up  to  50  or  100  yards.  At  long 
range  it  would  be  much  less,  as  the  velocity 
would  fall  off  much  faster.  The  trajectory 
would  be  higher,  but  not  much  higher  over  150 
yards. 

You  could  use  the  same  primer,  same 
powder  charge,  etc.,  as  the  regular  factory 
cartridge,  and  you  would  get  one  grand  case 
of  metal  fouling  as  a  result.  This  is  due  to 
the  cupro  nickel  bullet  compared  to  the 
copper  bullet  of  the  .250.  I  would  depend  on 
about  two  thirds  full  charge  as  a  maximum  to 
avoid  metal  fouling.  Ten  grains  of  80  would 
be  a  very  fine  short  range  load. 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  at  least  five  years 
before  prices  reach  their  former  level,  if  they 
ever  do,  which  I  doubt;  and  at  least  two  yeais 
before  they  come  down  very  much.  Tkis 
is  merely  my  belief.  You  can  take  it  for  what 
it  is  worth. — Editor. 


A  .32  Special  for  turkey  matches  and 
hunting. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 
I  have  a  .32  Special  rifle  that  I  bought  just 
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a  short  time  ago  but  it  has  just  the  plain 
straight  front  sight  and  the  V  sight  behind. 

Would  you  tell  me  what  would  make  a  good 
set  of  sights  for  game  and  target  snooting  as 
I  do  quite  a  lot  of  hunting  and  also  I  go  to 
a  lot  of  shooting  matches. 

Erwin  Perry, 

Rocanville,  Sask. 

Reply — Your  .32  Special  is  a  fine  hunting 
rifle  but  I  don't  know  that  I  would  be  so 


tremendously  struck  on  it  as  a  rifle  for  shoot- 
ing matches. 

The  Lyman  number  5B  front  and  2A  rear 
tang  peep  with  windga\ige  attachment,  or 
the  number  8  windgauge  front  and  2A  rear 
are  about  as  good  as  you  can- get  at  present 
for  combined  hunting  and  target  shooting 
sights.  You  will  certainly  need  a  windgauge 
sight,  either  front  or  rear,  for  your  target 
shooting.  It  is  just  as  necessary  on  a  hunting 
rifle,  if  you  want  to  get  all  out  of  the  rifle  that 
is  in  it. — Editor. 


for  those  wishing:  a 
highly  refined  mo- 
tor. Has  5 
speeds,  2  for- 
ward, 2  back- 
ward and 
utral.  Has  a 
starter;  no  cranking-. 
Magneto  in  flywheel. 
Positively  the  highest 
development  in  row- 
boat  motor  design. 
Special  Catalog  on 
request. 


CANADIAN  ADDRESS:  Perfection  Motor  Co.,  380  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 


LAURE  NTIDE  HOUSE 
Lake  Edward,  Pro.  Quebec,  Can. 

Finest  of  Trout  Fishing,  Moose,  Bear, 
Partridge  and  Duck  Shooting.  Accommoda- 
tion in  either  hotel,  camp  or  tents.  Guides, 
canoes  and  full  equipment  furnished. 

Canoeing  and  tenting  trips  arranged  to  as  far 
as  Hudson  Bay.    Booklet  on  request. 


Mounted  Moose  Heads 


in    excellent  condition 


Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun,    -    -    WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


1 


TROUT  FISHING  IN 
ALGONQUIN  PARK 

Hotel  Algonquin  is  headquarters 
for  fishermen  and  starting  point 
for  all  canoe  routes  through  the 
park.  Complete  outfitting  store 
and  canoe  livery.  Opens  May  1st. 

Fo^information  J     £  COLSON 

Joe  Lake  Mowat  P.O.  j 


Rod  and  Gun  Folk:  Jean  W.  Stevinson 


"I  am  enclosing  a  snap  of  myself  at  your 
request,"  writes  Jean  Stevinson,  who  for  the 
past  five  years  has  contributed  stories  of 
outdoor  experiences  in  Western  Canada  to  the 
pages  of  Rod  and  Gun.  "I  laughed  when  you 
asked  for  something  '  not  too  fussed  up,'  for 
when^one  woman  is  teaching  a  piano  class, 
taking  care  of  a  four-year-old  son  with 
muscles  like  a  steel  trap,  and  cooking  meals 
good  enough  to  get  an  energetic  man  through 
his  final  exams  in  theology,  there  is  not  much 
time  for  fussing  up. 

^  "In  the  first  place,  I  was  born  in  Ottawa, 
and  am  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John  H. 
Thompson  of  THE  THOROLD  POST, 
Thorold,  Ontario,  who  comes  of  sturdy  U.  E. 


Jean  W.  Stevinson 

Loyalist  stock.  My  mother  is  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Osborn  of  St. 
Catharines,  Ontario,  English  scholar  and 
gentleman.  For  many  years  before  his 
death  he  was  organist  and  choirmaster  of  old 
St.  George's  Church,  St.  Catharines,  and  also 
wrote  extensively  for  the  papers  on  current 
topics  of  the  day. 

^j"During  the  years  I  was  not  in  school  I 
was  in  my  father's  office,  and  soon  became 
his  'right  hand  man,'  but  in  January,  1906, 
after  a  couple  of  years'  university  work,  I 
kicked  over  the  traces  and  came  west,  where 
I  started  a  piano  class  in  New  Westminster. 
For  seven  years  I  taught  in  Westminster  and 


Vancouver,  then  kicked  over  the  traces  again, 
and  in  August,  1911,  married  Harry  William 
Stevinson,  only  son  of  Thomas  and  Lucy 
Stevinson  of  Bristol,  England.  By  this  time 
I  was  a  wild  and  woolly  westerner,  and  am 
glad  to  say  that  my  husband  is  just  as  wild  a? 
I  am.  For  the  past  seven  years  we  have  bee 
on  Presbyterian  mission  fields  in  the  Rockies, 
Selkirks  and  foothills,  and  even  on  a  rocky 
island  out  on  the  Pacific  ocean;  but  my  hus- 
band's final  exams  at  the  university  will  be 
over  this  week,  and  then  we  hope  to  settle 
down. 

"As  to  my  Rod  and  Gun  work,  I  have 
enjoyed  it  immensely,  and  have  appreciated 
very  much  the  courtesy  I  have  been  accorded 
by  the  editor.  For  much  of  my  material 
I  have  to  thank  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Walter 
Clough  of  Slocan  City,  B.C.,  who  has  given 
me  the  benefit  of  his  early  prospecting  year 
in  the  Slocan  hills  and  I  must  also  testify  to 
the  \alue  of  my  own  good  man,  who  has 
hunted  in  Africa  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies  and  Selkirks,  and  who 
brings  me  down  with  a  bump  if  I  wax  too 

high-falutin '  in  my  Rod  and  Gun  stories. 
He  is  a  great  stickler  for  facts,  and  as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  says,  'a  fact  is  a  vulgar 
thing,  there  is  no  getting  around  it':  therefore, 
though  I  resent  a  fact,  I  have  to  recognize 
it  when  it  jumps  up  and  hits  me  on  the  nose. 
Of  course  one  must  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  I  was  brought  up  in  a  printing 
office,  where  'lye'  is  kept  by  the  pailful. 

"However,  I  intend  to  go  on,  and  hope  for 
many  years  to  come  to  be  a  contributor  to 
Rod  and  Gun,  for  we  feel  now  as  though  we 
own  the  whole  outfit.  The  Presbyterian 
Record  has  its  place  with  us,  we  read  it  when 
we  get  time,  but  we  grab  for  the  Rod  and  Gun. 

"Now  I  must  get  the  potatoes  on,  for  the 
everlasting  hunger  cry  is  going  up  from  my 
hunter  man,  so  I  will  say  good-bye." 


Famous  Canadian  Whippet  for 
Big  Race 

Archie  Lake,  the  well-known  Toronto 
boxer,  cyclist  and  trainer  of  boxers,  cyclists 
and  racing  whippets,  left  for  England  recently 
with  Chauffer,  the  champion  Canadian  whippet 
and  if  he  can  get  the  dog  by  the  English  Cus- 
toms authorities,  hopes  to  clean  up  the  great 
whippet  handicap  at  Reading  this  spring. 
He  has  papers  enough  to  pass  a  flock  of  ele- 
phants. 
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Black  Bass 

in  Ontario 

Are  YOU  going  to  fish  with  ME? 

Frank's  Camp 
For  Fishermen 

Now  Open 
Lake  Panache 
Sudbury  District 
Over  night  from  Toronto. 

If  you  know  it  write  for  reservations 
Accommodation  limited 
If  you  don't  know  it  write  for  information 

F.  C.  Frank 

Shelburne,  Ont.,  Canada 


EVERY  DROP 

ELGOL 

GUARANTEED 


Tke  finest  general  utility  oil  on  the  mar- 
ket— especially  adapted  for  sportsmen's 
use.  All  that  a  gun  oil  should  be — and 
more! 

LUBRICATES,  PREVENTS  RUST, 
REMOVES  BLACK  POWDER  RESI- 
DUE AND  POLISHES  ALL  FINISHED 
SURFACES. 

Positively  will  not  gum — contains  no 
acid. 

To  keep  your  sporting  equipment  in 
tip-top  condition  throughout  the  year 
send  twenty-five  cents  for  "Sportsman" 
size  bottle. 

Made  in  Canada  and  guaranteed  by 

CANADIAN  GLASSFORD 
PRODUCTS 

4157  St.  Catherine  St.,  W., 
Montreal  Canada. 


FRESH,  sweet,  separa- 
ted milk  with  the 
flavor  Nature  gave  it — 
that's  what  is  in  that  tin 
of  Klim  that  occupies 
such  small  space  in  your 
kit.  Think  of  the  delic- 
ious flavor  it  will  add  to 
the  good  things  you 
will  cook  on  your 
fishing  trip . 

Solveyour  milk 
problem  easily 
by  putting  in  a 
tin  of  Klim. 

At  Your  Grocers. 


Songs  of  Forest 
and  Stream 


—By  C.  T.  EASTON 

-  A  Fine  Little  Collection  oj  Poems 
for  the  Nature  Lover  and  Sports- 
many  Including  the  Following  : 

The  Trout  Stream;  Lines  on  a  Mayflow- 
er; The  Fisherman's  Dream;  A  Morn- 
ing's Walk:  Winter;  The  Sanctuary; 
The  Last  of  the  Buffaloes;  A  Nimrod; 
Hunting  the  Moose;  A  Summer  Morn- 
ing; In  Arcady;  Wanderlust;  The  Full- 
ness of  Joy;  Halcyon  Days;  Plovers; 
The  Death  of  Summer;  A  Flower  of 
the  Wild;  Pontiac's  Speech. 
Neatly  bound  and  moderately  priced 
at  15c  a  copy.  Orders  received  and 
given  prompt  attention  by  the  publish- 
ers. 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 
Woodstock,  Ont. 


Editorial  Notes 


We  have  received  the  Pheasant  Rearer's 
Manual  and  the  Wild  Duck  from  the  pub- 
lishers, Gilbertson  and  Page,  England.  These 
two  interesting  booklets  were  sent  through 
the  kindness  of  Lt.  Colin  C.  MoncriefT  of  the 
1st  Canadian  Division.  Mr.  Moncrieff,  who 
wrote  from  Belgium  stated  that  he  expected 
to  arrive  at  his  home  in  Winnipeg  about 
the  last  of  April. 


George  Gilbert,  the  well-known  fiction 
writer,  has  completed  a  gripping  serial  for 
Rod  and  Gun.  Mr.  Gilbert's  story  which 
is  entitled,  "The  Bear  of  Silver  Dale"  will 
appear  in  three  issues  of  Rod  and  Gun  com- 
mencing with  the  June  number.  "The 
Bear  of  Silver  Dale."  is  a  thrilling  story  of 
mystery  and  adventure  on  the  trap-line. 
The  story  is  one  that  will  hold  the  interest 
of  all  true  lovers  of  fair  play  in  the  great  out- 
doors. 


Some  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Eastern 
Canada  have  planted  avenues  of  trees  in  their 
parks  in  memory  of  those  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  Great  War.  This  is  a 
commendable  idea  and  should  be  carried  out 
throughout  the  country. 

Why  not  enlarge  on  the  project  by  having 
the  Dominion  Government  establish  a  series 
of  National  Parks  in  each  province,  or  if  this 
was  deemed  impractical,  three  parks  could 
be  set  aside — one  in  the  East,  one  in  the 
Middle  West  and  the  other  on  the  Coast. 

A  monument  of  stone  erected  in  any  of  the 
continental  countries  is  very  fitting,  but  what 
could  be  more  appropriate  for  Canada  than  a 
memorial  of  virgin  territory,  be  it  forest,  plain 


or  mountain.    The  majority  of  Canadian 
are  out-of-doors  men  and  of  those  that  have 
passed   away   the   large   percentage  were 
Nature's  noblemen.    A  lasting  tribute  of  this 
kind  would  meet  with  the  nation's  approval. 


Hunting  by  Aeroplane. 

Now  that  pur  Canadian  airmen,  who  s 
bravely   distinguished   themselves,  are 
turning  home  we  may  look  forward  to  som 
novel  hunting  and  fishing  experiences.  Al- 
ready our  neighbors  to  the  South  hav 
established  a  forest  patrol  of  aeroplanes  and 
E.  J.  Zavitz,  Provincial  Forester  of  Ontario 
in  an  article,  "Prevention  of  Forest  Fires" 
states  that  "Some  experiments  at  fire  detec- 
tion by  aeroplane  have  been  made,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  air  service  will  revolutionize 
the  work  of  protection  from  forest  fires." 

What  a  radical  change  in  the  matter  of 
transportation  alone!  Instead  of  hours  of 
trudging  over  a  corduroy  road  or  bumping 
along  a  bush  trail,  we  wijl  have  a  few  minutes 
flying  until  a  suitable  landing  place  can  be  found. 
Instead  of  eight  or  nine  days' hunting  and  the 
rest  of  a  two  weeks'  vacation  spent  in  travel- 
ling, the  hunter  ol  the  future  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  full  duration  of  his  holiday. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  pleasure  hunting 
trip  by  aeroplane  will  be  the  easy  manner 
in  which  new  game  fields  will  be  explored. 
If  the  old  haunts  prove  to  be  a  failure,  a  few 
hundred  miles  over  virgin  territory  will  be  an 
easy  two  hours'  run  for  the  sportsmen  for- 
tunate in  the  possession  of  "wings." 

The  advent  of  tne  aeroplane  in  the  com- 
mercial and  sporting  life  of  Canada  opens 
up  a  field  of  untold  possibilities. 


Alpine  Club  of  Canada 


On  Feb.  25,  Mr.  Arthur  0.  Wheeler, 
F.  R.  G.  S.  Director  of  the  Alpine  Club  of 
Canada,  visited  the  Vancouver  Section  and 
delighted  them  with  a  lecture  entitled  "Some 
Curious  Things  about  the  Canadian  Rockies." 

Mr.  Wheeler  selected  from  his  many  years' 
photographic  collection  in  -the  Rockies — and 
who  has  a  wider  knowledge,  or  has  done  more 
to  make  known  the  beauties  of  our  Alpine 
regions  to  us,  than  Mr.  Wheeler, — a 
set  culled  from  here  and  there,  jumping  from 
Banff  to  Robson,  and  the  Columbia  to  the 


Illecillewaet,  just  to  pick  out  the  most  striking; 
the  odd  and  curious  in  mountain  phenomena. 

Whether  it  is  a  lace  falls,  a  turbine  canyon, 
a  very  unusual  snow  cornice,  or  ice  cone,  a 
glacial  moraine  or  terminal  face,  ice  cave  or 
flash-light  picture,  from  the  depths  of  the 
Nakimu  Caves  —  a  broken  shadow  or 
startling  cloud  effect — disappearing  river  or 
thundering  waterfall,  an  emerald  lake  nestling 
in  the  bosom  of  a  dark  forest,  a  vast  expanse  of 
snow  field,  a  beautiful  ice  fall  and  miniature 
ice  bergs  floating  in  the  waters  of  a  lake, 
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FISH  NETS 

AND  NETS  AND  NETTING  OF  ALL  KINDS 

SEINES  OR  DRAG  NETS  GILL  NETS 

DIP  NETS  HOOP  NETS 

TRAMMEL  NETS  BROOK  NETS 

GILL  NETS  mounted  with  leads  and  floats  ready  for  the  water,  25  cents  per  yard.   In  ordering 
give  size  of  mesh,  stretched  measure  desired. 


TRAPS 

for  all  animals  from  a  Weasel  to  a  Grizzly  Bear.  Only 
a  few  varieties  are  shown  here — 

We  Carry  in  Stock 

thirteen  different  kinds  of  traps  in  eighty-five  (85; 
sizes.  THIS  IS  THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT 
OF  ANIMAL  TRAPS  IN  CANADA,  enabling  you  to 
choose  the  kind  and  size  you  desire  and  be  assured  of 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT. 

We  Sell  the  Traps— We  Buy  the  Furs. 


Hallam's  Animal  Bait,     Hallam's  Muskrat  Bait, 
Hallam's  Trail  Scent,  $1.00  per  bottle,  or 
6  bottles  for  $5.00,  post  paid  by  us. 

SAVAGE  RIFLES 

We  expect  to  receive   a    shipment  of 

BRILLIANT  SEARCHLIGHT  ^IL^J2  S™*'  RifleS 

100  Candle  Power,  with  Flat-Flame  Burner  dUUUl  dy 
and  Interchangeable  Lens  $8.00;  with  Self         Write  for  prices. 
Lighter,  $9.00.    Mailing  weight  3  pounds. 

Traps,  Guns,  Animal  Bait,  Headlights, 
Nets,  Shoepacks,  Marble's  Specialties  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  for  the  trapper 
and  hunter,  described  and  priced  in 
HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS  AND  SPORTS- 
MEN'S SUPPLY  CATALOGUE-  ^T^~  Limited 

948flattam  Building-,TORONTO, 

Write  for  your  copy  to-day.    It  is  Free.    THE  LARGEST   IN  OUR  LINE  IN  CANADA 
Address  in  full. 
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peculiar  rock  strata,  hoodoos  or  gendarme,  or 
the  outline  of  a  head  or  figure  in  rock  or  snow. 
The  main  "  impression  one  gets  is  indi- 
viduality. This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  leads  one  to  wander  from 
mountain  range  to  mountain  range — to  seek 
the  many  manifestations  of  nature  in  form 
and  color;  the  different  effects  of  wind  and 
weather,  heat  and  cold  water,  ice  and  snow  in 
different  regions  and  latitudes. 

And  if  a  lecturer  could  talk  as  easily  and 
interestingly  on  mountains  as  Mr.  Wheeler 
and  go  from  slide  to  slide  with  story  and 
reminiscence  of  many  years'  experience  and 
adventure  and  tell  us  about  it  in  that  enter- 
taining, amusing  manner  of  camp-fire  even- 
ings, it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  many  an 
explorer  would  be  made. 

The  veterans  itched  to  grab  ice  axe  and 
goggles,  tie  up  the  broken  shoe  strings  on  the 
old  hob-nailed — rusting  in  the  attic,  and  get 
out  and  see  what  is  beyond  the  hills;  conquer 
a  virgin  peak  or  startle  the  whistler  from  his 
rocky  boulders — hit  the  arete  and  get  a  good 
balance  for  the  long  ride  down  the  snow  slope. 

This  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Wheeler  has  just 
returned  from  the  Banff  winter  sports  and 
mountain  carnival. 

The  Club  is  taking  a  more  extensive  interest 
in  winter  sports  and  has  given  a  helping  hand 
to  make  the  hills  ring  with  laughter  and  song 
in  the  winter  time  too. 


Canada  is  a  young  country  but  one  *>i  th< 
days — and  it  will  not  be  long  distant  we  shj 
instead  of  longing  for  a  few  wefeks  at 
Moritz  or  any  of  the  other  Swiss  winter 
resorts,  get  up  to  Banff,  Lake  Louise,  Emerald 
Lake,  Revelstoke,  Jasper  or  Robson  and  ski, 
skate,  toboggan,  curl,  snowshoe  and  climb. 

H.  O.  F. 


The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the 
Vancouver  section  of  the  Alpine  Club  of 
Canada  was  held  on  March  28th.  at  Brent- 
wood, twenty-one  members  being  present. 

Interesting  short  speeches  by  returned 
soldier  members  of  the  club  were  given  in 
response  to  three  of  the  subsequent  toasts, 
"The  Victorious  Allies,"  "Our  Members 
Overseas"  and  "The  Returned  Overseas 
Members,"  the  speakers  being  Mr.  C.  B. 
Reynolds,  Major  Robertson,  D.S.O.,  and 
Flight  Lieut.  Gordon  Cameron,  respectively. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Mitchell,  secretary  of  the  Alpine 
Club  of  Canada,  responded  to  the  toast  to 
the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada. 

Following  the  Director's  address  Mr. 
Wheeler  gave  a  very  interesting  illustrated 
lecture  about  the  mountain  territory  lying 
between  the  G.  T.  P.  and  the  C.  P.  R.  big 
areas  of  which  he  traversed  in  connection 
with  the  B.  C.  boundary  survey  which  is 
being  carried  out.  The  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  music  and  dancing. 


An  Answer  to  A.  Y.  D. 


Editor,  Rod  and  Gun: 

I  will  endeavor  to  answer  the  questions 
asked  by  A.  Y.  D.  in  his  discussion  on  Page 
1047,  Rod  and  Gun  of  February  1919.  The 
"Someone"  referred  to  is  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  nature  and  education.  A  lover  of 
the  woods  and  naturalist  of  note,  broad-mind- 
ed, keen  and  sincere  in  his  dealing  with  human 
nature,  with  a  pleasing  personality  such  is 
George  W.  Bartlett,  Superintendent  of  Al- 
gonquin Provincial  Park. 

The  order  to  kill  a  number  of  deer  came 


from  the  Provincial  Government  and  was  a 
war  measure.  The  venison  was  placed  upon 
the  market  and  sold  to  any  person  wishing  to 
buy  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  The  parties 
buying  a  deer,  no  doubt,  got  the  head  with  it 
and  the  killing  was  legal  in  every  respect. 
Six  hundred  and  seventy  deer  were  killed. 
For  the  information  of  A.  Y.  D.,  I  would  also 
$ay  that  a  number  of  beaver  are  killed  each 
season.  In  1918  a  quantity  of  beaver  meat 
was  also  shipped  to  Toronto  and  found  a  ready 
market,  this  is  also  a  legal  measure. 
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FREE  TO  MEN 

Manly  Vigoi» — Something  New 


1 


Here  is  a  little  free  pocket  compendium  in  book  form, 
illustrated  with  40  half-tone  photo  reproductions,  and  contain- 
ing 8,000  words  of  easy  advice  on  private  matters  which  I 
gladly  send  to  any  man  anywhere  in  the  world  absolutely  free 
of  charge,  and  enclosed  in  a  perfectly  plain,  sealed  envelope,  so 
it  is  received  by  you  like  an  ordinary  private  letter.  I  take  all 
this  special  precaution  in  sending  my  free  book  because,  where 
the  health  is  concerned,  and  especially  with  reference  to  de- 
bility and  nerve  weaknesses,  people  everywhere  prefer  to  keep 
the  matter  entirely  to  themselves.  For  this  reason  I  seal  the 
envelope  and  prepay  full  letter  postage.  I  have  thus  mailed 
over  a  million  of  the  books  to  men  all  over  the  world  who 
requested  them. 

You,  reader,  will  like  this  little  book  immensely,  and  can 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  its  special  advice  from  one  or  two 
careful  readings.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  heretofore  un 
published  information  of  interest  to  all  men,  young  or  elderly, 
single  or  married,  and  may  easily  be  of  value  to  you  throughout 
your  entire  lifetime. 

In  one  part  of  the  book  I  describe  my  little  mechanical 
VITALIZER,  which  was  invented  by  me  to  assist  men  to 
regain  lost  vigor.  However,  you  are  not  to  think  of  getting 
this  VITALIZER  at  the  present  time,  but  first  send  for  the 
advice  book  and  read  up  on  the  subject  of  self-preservation 
without  drugs. 

Please  use  the  coupon  below  and  the  book  will  come  to  you 
free,  sealed,  by  return  mail. 

SANDEN,.  Publisher. 
Reader,  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  it  is  not  looks 
which  make  the  real  man?    Nor  is  it  necessarily  a  large  man 
who  wields  the  most  power  in  his  community.  However, 
whether  big  or  small,  young  or  elderly,  we  invariably 
find  that  vigorous,  manly  manhood  stands  behind  all 
of  the  world's  greatest  achievements  and  successes. 
In  this  respect,  I  give  it  as  my  honest  opinion,  based 
upon  over  30  years'  experience,  that  no  man  need  lose 
hope  of  himself  restoring  his  full  manly  power,  if  he 
but  be  willing  to  make  a  fair,  square  effort,  and  will 
lead  a  decent,  manly  life,  free  from  excesses  and  free 
from  dissipations.    My  free  book  gives  you  all  the 
desired  information.    According  to  my  belief,  lost 
manly  strength  is  no  real  organic  disease  in  itself,  and, 
for  that  reason,  should  easily  respond  to  any  mode  of 
treatment  which  puts  new  vital  force  into  the  weakened 
nerves  and  blood. 

The  little  VITALIZER  mentioned  above  was  de- 
signed by  me  to  render  natural  aid  to  the  man  who 
really  WANTS  to  get  strong,  and  who  is  willing  to 
make  a  reasonable  effort  to  regain  his  manly  vigor.  To 


Manly  Men  Are  Always  in  the  Game.  j 


the  man  who  persists  in  living  an  unnatural  life  of 
excess  and  dissipation,  no  hope  can  be  offered,  but  for 
the  other  kind  there  is  every  hope  and  encouragement, 
because  in  regulating  his  habits  he  has  taken  the  first 
grand  and  necessary  step,  which  prepares  the  way  for 
the  action  of  any  natural  treatment  which  may  resupply 
his  body  with  the  FORGE  which  it  has  been  drained  of. 


.  With  respect  to  my  VITALIZER,  you  simply  buckle 
it  on  your  body  when  you  go  to  bed.  Thus,  while 
you  sleep,  it  sends  a  great,  mysterious  power  (which  I 
call  VIGOR)  into  your  blood,  nerves,  organs  and 
muscles  while  you  sleep.  Men  have  said  it  takes  pain 
or  weakness  out  of  the  back  from  one  application; 
that  60  to  90  day's  use  is  sufficient  to  restore  normal, 
manly  strength. 

.  With  special  attachments,  which  carry  the  FORCE 
to  any  parts  of  the  body,  my  VITALIZER  is  used  by 
women  as  well  as  men,  for  rheumatism,  kidney,  liver, 
stomach,  bladder  disorders,  etc.,  and  I  have  had  some 
most  remarkable  testimony  in  respect  to  its  almost 
miraculous  effects  in  individual  cases,  where  every 
known  treatment  had  failed. 

Therefore,  first  get  the  free  book  of  general  advice 
to  men,  which  also  describes  my  VITALIZER.  Then 
if  in  the  future  you  feel  you  would  like  to  use  one  of 
these  little  appliances  in  your  own  case.  I  will  make 
some  special  proposition  whereby  you  may  have  one 
to  wear.  If  you  happen  to  live  in  or  near  this  city.I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  call.  Otherwise,  just 
use  the  coupon  and  get  the  free  book  by  return  maii. 
Office  hours,  9  to  6. 


BOOK,  8,000  WORDS  FREE 


Remember  ,1  will  send  you,  as  stated  above,  my  little  book  or  pocket  compendium,  containing  40  illustrations 
and  8,000  words  of  private  advice  free,  sealed,  by  mail. 

This  book  is  meant  to  point  out  to  men  certain  errors  which  are  being  committed  all  over  the  world  to-day  by 
those  who  do  not  realize  the  harm  resulting.  It  gives,  in  a  condensed  form,  and  in  easy  language,  the  truths  that 
I  have  learned  from  years  upon  years  of  experience.  It  deals  with  vigor  and  manly  power  as  against  weakness  and 
debility.  One  part  of  the  book  describes  my  little  VITALIZER  so  all  information  is  complete  in  this  one  volume. 
Please  write  or  call  to-day.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case. 


R.  G.  SANDEN.CO.,  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto  Ont., 

WW  Dear  Sirs — Please,  for  ward  me  your  book,  as  advertised,  free, 
sealed. 


Name. 


i 


Address. 
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Deer  ready  for  shipment  from  Algonquin  Park  to  Hamilton. 
Deer  from  Algonquin  Park  ready  for  shipment  to  Toronto. 


Now  a  word  regarding  the  poachers. 
Thanks  for  the  compliment.  The  poachers 
we  have  to  deal  with  are  men  of  intelligence, 
thorough  woodsmen  and  canoeists,  first- 
class  snots,  many  of  thqm  well  educated  and 
real  sports.  When  caught  they  take  a  sport- 
ing view  of  the  game  and  pay  their  fines  with 
a  smile  saying  the  best  man  won  out.  Most 
of  them  have  served  in  the  Great  Adventure 
and  a  number  of  them  sleep  in  France.    A.  Y. 


D.  also  refers  to  the  game,  being  the  prop- 
erty of  the  hunters.  This  park  is  a  people's 
park,  therefore  the  game  belongs  to  the 
people  and  not  to  any  special  brand  of  people. 
The  hunters  I  have  met  are  most  of  them 
gentlemen  and  sportsmen  who  do  not  go 
hunting  just  for  the  game  they  s^hoot  but  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  away  from  the  office,  or 
farms  or  other  labor.  The  change  of  environ- 
ment, pleasant  associations  and  bracing  air 
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Canadian  Pacific 

The  Sportsman  s  Line 


If  you're  thinking — and  you  should 
be — where  you'll  go  fishing  this 
spring  and  summer,  let  us  make 
some  timely  suggestions. 

Did  you  ever  try  Nipigon  River,  the  haunt 
of  the  big  speckled  trout,  and  other  won- 
derful trout  streams  along  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior? 

Or  Point  au  Baril  and  the  Georgian  Bay 
district,  French  River,  Lake  Nipissing, 
Trout  Lake  and  Lake  Penache,  where 
you'll  get  black  bass,  'lunge,  pike  and 
pickerel  ? 

Then  there  are  tne  Kawartha  Lakes,  sixty 
miles  or  so  north-east  of  Toronto,  also 
offering  bass  and  'lunge. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  takes  you  to  all 
these — and  other — places.  A.  O.  Seymour 
General  Tourist  Agent,  C.P.R.,  Montreal, 
will  tell  you  more  about  them  if  you  write 
him. 
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3.    Catching  mullet. 
4.    Wagon  load  of  mullet  ready  for  shipment  from  Algonquin  Park. 


as  hunters  could  only  take  one  deer.  The  two 
fawns  were  left  hanging  in  the  woods.  Some 
sportsman  eh?  Also  last  season  I  found  a 
fine  moose  shot  a  short  distance  outside  of  the 
Park  boundary  and  the  two  hindquarters 
taken,  no  doubt  the  work  of  the  latter  type 
of  a  hunter.  Now,  A.Y.D.  should  you  come 
east  and  belong  to  the  first  type  of  hunter, 
dropoff  at  Joe  Lake  Station,  call  on  the  rangers 
and  we  will  furnish  you  with  bed  and  board 


of  the  north  woods  gives  the;m  a  new  lease 
of  life  and  something  worth  while  to  talk 
about.  Such  men  will  not  destroy  game  beyond 
the  legal  provision  of  the  laws  of  the  province. 
However,  I  have  known  a  few  hunters  who 
are  always  grouping  about  what  the  other 
fellow  gets  and  I  have  known  men  of  this 
type  to  shoot  at  everything  they  see,  and  kill 
a  fawn,  hang  it  up,  kill  another  fawn  and  hang 
it  up,  then  .kill  a  large  buck  and  take  it  out, 
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CANADIAN  NATIONAL 


RAILWAYS 


NOW  OPERATING 
CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
THE  GREAT  NORTH  WESTERN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

14,000  Miles  of  Railway 

56,000  Miles  of  Telegraph  Line 

Traversing  Every  Province  of  Canada's  Dominion 
and  directly  serving  the  great  ports  of 

Halifax  -  St.  John  -  Quebec  -  Montreal 
Vancouver    -  Victoria 

Passenger       Freight       Express      Telegraph  Hotels 

For  time  tables  and  information — enquire  nearest 
Canadian  National  Railways  agent. 

C.  A.  HAYES  H.  H.  MELANSON  '  GEO.  STEPHEN 

Vice-President  Passenger  Traffic  Freight  Traffic 

Manager  Manager 


HEAD  OFFICES- 


—TORONTO,  ONT. 
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for  a  couple  of  days  and  leave  it  to  your  own 
convictions  as  to  whether  the  game  has 
suffered  by  the  killing  of  a  few  deer  legally. 
Also  you  may  find  the  rangers  human.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  served  in  the  Great  Adven- 


ture and  you  might  find  an  evening  by  t 
camp  fire  with  them,  interesting — Remember 

the  terms. 

Algonquin  Park,  Ont.  Mark  Robinson. 

Park  Ranger. 


The  Superintendent  of  Algonquin  Park  Replies  to  A.  Y.  D. 


Editor,  Rod  and  Gun: 

I  notice  the  remarks  of  A.Y.D.  in  your 
February  number  'Taking  Issue  with  Algon- 
quin Park  Ranger."  Now  with  this  I  have 
noth'ing  to  do,  Major  Robinson,  one  of  our 
staff,  is  quite  able  to  take  cjare  of  himself, 

But  it  just  struck  me  that  s/>me  of  your 
readers  might  like  to  know  just  what  this 
taking  of  deer  meant. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  food  supplies  and 
the  prolonged  struggle  across  the  water 
tjie  Government  decided  "and  wisyely  too, 
I  think"  to  place  a  little  of  the  abundance 
of  the  Provincial  Park  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  cannot  go  out  with  their  rifles 
and  get  a  share  of  the  game  in  the  province 
but  who  nevertheless  p^y  as  much  toward 
the  upkeep  of  the  park  as  does  the  sportsman 
and  who  have  as  much  claim  upon  it  and  the 
game  in  it. 

Receiving  instructions  from  the  Minister 
I  gave  like  orders  to  our  rangers  and  between 
650  and  700  deer  were  taken  out  making 
33^  tons,  of  ve/iison,  this  was  shipped  direct 
to  Toronto  and  Hamilton'  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  placed  within  the 
reacji  of  all  alike  at  a  very  ,  moderate  price. 
In  Hamilton  for  instance  Alderman  Tait  and 
others  took  charge  of  the  distribution  giving 
their  services  free  and  the  meat  was  placed  on 
sale  at  a  trifle  above  cost  giving  it  to  the 
people  at  about  half  the  price  of  beef.  The 
deer  were  shipped  with  heads  on  and  these 


with  the  sjkins  were  sold  to  help  pay  expenses. 

Several  tons  of  mullet  were  also  takeji 
out  and  sent  to  the  city  being  sold  at  cost  I 
might  here  say  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
game  fish  are  taken  out  by  the  sportsman  and 
nothing  done  to  lessen  the  number  of  mullet 
which  are  ground  feeders,  and  no  doubt  devour 
a  great  quantity  of  spawn,  they  have  become 
too  numerous  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  take  out  a  quantity  of  them 
for  a  year  or  two  in  the  waters  mo&jt  fished  by 
the  tourists. 

The  beaver  carcasses,  too,  taken  in  our 
annual  trapping  were  saved  and  some  2lA 
tons  of  this  meat  were  shipped  to  Toronto 
finding  a  ready  market,  I  might  here  remark 
that  the  beaver  have  not  only  stocked  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  many  townships,  but 
the  annual  increase  within  the  park  limits  is 
now  many  thousands,  Otter  fisher,  marten, 
mink,  etc.,  are  becoming  very  abundant  while 
moose  and  the  Virginia  deer  are  to  be  seen 
plentifully  all  over  this  preserve  of  over  four 
thousand  square  miles, 

While  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  need  will  never 
again  occur  to  take  deer  from  the  park  it  is  of 
interest  to  know  that  should  it  be  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  food  could  be  supplied 
from  the  abundance  here, 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  W.  Bartlett. 
Superintendent  of  Algonquin  Provincial  Park. 


More  Criticism  of  Slaughter  of  Deer  in  Algonquin  Park 


Editor,  Rod  and  Gun. 

In  your  issue  of  Feb'y  1919,  I  read  an 
article  by  A.  Y.  D.,  Alberta,  criticizing  the 
slaughter  of  deer  in  Algonquin  Park. 

I  heartily  endorse  his  sentiments,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  deliberate  attempt  to  defeat 
the  object  of  the  Park.  We  have  been  told 
that  in  order  to  preserve  the  game  we  must 
have  these  sanctuaries,  so  that  there  will 
be  places  where  the  animals  will  be  unmolested 


in  their  natural  haunts.  If  this  is  so  then 
why  slaughter  them  in  the  manner  described 
in  your  issue  of  Dec.  1918?  It  is  impossible 
that  deer  should  have  become  so  plentiful 
that  it  has  become  necessary  to  kill  them  off, 
as  they  would  naturally  leave  the  Park  and 
go  into  adjoining  territory,  if  this  condition 
of  affairs  existed,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  one  of 
the  objects  of  such  a  place. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  "Rod  and  Gun" 
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Vacation  in  the 
Pine -Scented  Lakelands 
of  Canada 

In  the  "Highlands  of  Ontario,"  that  wonderful  region  of  scenic  beauty  you  can  Fish, 
Swim,  Golf,  Canoe,  Camp,  Hunt — spend  a  vacation  you  will  never  regret  or  forget.  Mirror- 
like lakes  set  in  the  grandeur  of  forests  of  pine  and  balsam.  The  purest  of  [air,  i,000  to 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  hay  fever  is  unknown. 

Famous  Playgrounds 
For  Outdoor  Men  and  Women 

"Algonquin  Park" — "30,000  Islands  of  Georgian  Bay" — "Kawartha  Lakes" — "Mus- 
koka  Lakes" — "Timagami"  and  the  "  Lake  of  Bays."  Modern  hotels — or  "rough"  it  if  you 
prefer.  Any  Grand  Trunk  Agent  will  gladly  plan  your  trip  for  you.  Write  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  giving  full  particulars,  rates,  etc.,  to  C.  E.  Horning,  Union  Station, 
Toronto  or  J.  Quinlan,  Bonaventure  Station,  Montreal.  For  adults,  boys  or  girls  camp  sites 
apply  to  H.  R.  Charlton,  General  Passenger  Department,  Montreal. 


G.  T.  Bell, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
Montreal. 


W.  S.  Cookson, 
General  Passenger  Agent, 
Montreal. 


We  furnish  Knock  - 

Down  and  in 
various  stages  of 
completion, 

Launches, 

Cruisers, 

Auxiliary 
Yachts, 

Work -Boats, 

and  Hulls  for 
Outboard  Motors. 


Have  ready  for  shipment  finished  hulls  from 
16  ft.  to  28  ft.,  also  some  launches  complete 
with  engine  installed  ready  to  run. 


ii 


Robertson  Bros. 


Foot  of 
Bay  St. 


Hamilton 
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that  it  would  he  extremely  interesting  to  a 
great  many  readers  if  you  could, by  some 
means,  get  a  complete  report  of  the  killings, 
what  w  as  done  with  all  the  carcasses,  heads, 
hides,  etc.,  also  how  many  bucks,  does,  the 
ages  of  same,  and  what  were  the  gross  and  net 
receipts.  If  this  information  was  secured 
it  would  perhaps  enlighten  us. 

I  cannnot  see,  however,  how  there  can 
be  any  justification  for  such  slaughter.  If 
it  can  be  shown  that  there  is,  then  the  proper 
person  to  do  this  is  not  the  ranger,  but  the 
hunter  for  whom  the  game  is  preserved,  and 
who  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  pay  a 
reasonable  amount  for  a  license.  Much 
of  the  above  would  apply  to  beaver  also. 


I  believe  that   they  should  not  be  take 
in  the  Park  unless  alive  and  for  breedi 
purposes  only,  and  if  trapping  must  be  don 
then  let  it  be  done  by  professional  trappe 
who  would  pay  for  a  license.    Someone  might 
say  that  no  person  except  a  government 
ranger  or  some  other  official    should  do  this 
as  others  could  not  be  depended  upon  t 
live  up'  to  the  law.    To  this  I  would  say 
that  being  a  government  official  does  not 
necessarily  make  a  man  honest  and  trust- 
worthy, and  I  believe  the  average  trapper  o 
hunter  is  likely  to  be  just  as  dependable  as  th 
average  government  official.    There  coul 
however,  be  a  supervision  by  the  rangers,  tha 
would  help  to  prevent  violations  of  the  law. 
Leamington.  G.B.Anderson. 


A  Cri 

Editor,  Hod  and  dun. 

As  a  reader  of  Rod  &  Gun  for  a  number 
of  years  I  have  often  thought  the  Editor  must 
wonder  why,  (amongst  such  an  army  of 
readers  as  this  magazine  enjoys),  they  do  not 
receive  more  stories  of  the  many  hunts  that 
take  place  annually  in  this  great  North 
country.  And  as  a  reason  for  this  SEEMING 
lack  of  desire  to  write  of  their  experience  on 
the  part  of  this  army  of  hunters  I  am  going  on 
record  as  saying  it  is  due  to  the  ravings  ol 
those  semi-crazy  so  called  hunters  who  write 
such  gold  plated  yarns  as  "The  1917  Deer 
Hunt  of  the  Independent  Sharpshooters 
Hunt  Club"  contained  in  your  February 
issue.  Whether  it  is  out  of  courtesy— or 
just  for  pure  enjoyment,  that  the  Editor 
publishes  such  yarns  I  cannot  say,  but  the 
above  mentioned  yarn  is  sure  a  "King  Pippin." 
The  author  mentions  a  vivid  picture  of  "a 
proud  creature,  standing  silent,  listening, 
silhouetted  against  the  clear  gold  of  an 
autumn  sunset"  and  that  the  memory  of  this 
perfect  creature  "QUEEN  ANNE"  had 
always  formed  a  central  part  in  his  dreams. 
No  wonder  he  could  recognize  the  same  old 
doe  after  an  absence  of  ten  or  more  years. 
The  writer  has  been  a  deer  hunter  for  a 
good  many  years  but  never  yet  has  had  the 
courage  to  §*tate  that  he  could  recognize  the 
same  doe  twice,  even  on  the  same  hunt. 
Allons!  Enquiries  solicited  the  fact  from 
the  president  of  this  great  Magnate  Hunt 
Club  that  Queen  Anne  was  still  around,  and 
that  HE  HAD  HIMSELF  fired  a  HUNDRED 
ROUNDS  IN  A  SEASON  at  her  (Gee  Whiz) 
that  the  bullets  travelled  straight  to  her 


icism 

body,  and  I  hen  swerved  aside,  so  that  she 
became  known  as  bullet  proof — suffering 
rattle  snakes — one  hundred  rounds  a  season 
and  all  famous  crack  shots — sharpshooters 
in  fact.  And  then  "Du  Claw,"  the  deer  with 
the  agility  of  a  mountain  sheep — no  wonder 
they  took  nineteen  dogs  and  a  fcfiinch  of  New- 
tons,  and  had  a  membership  of  fifty — holy 
doodle,  and  listen  to  this.— He  was  longing 
for  a  view  of  Queen  Anne.  "At  last  it  came" — 
(I  pick  it  at  random). "On  they  came,  and  when 
they  seemed  about  400  yards  away,  I  put 
my  rifle  to  my  shouider."  (What  for?)  "At 
the  same  instant  there  were  two  quick  shots 
and  the  dogs  quit  howling,"  (and  well  they 
might.)  "In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the 
pack  was  again  howling  at  the  top  of  their 
voices"  (High  G,  I  guess) — this  went  on  for 
ABOUT  AN  HOUR  when  every  man  was 
convinced  it  must  be  QUEEN  ANNE. 
EACH  MAN  FIRED  A  SHOT  AS  A  SIGNAL 
THAT  THEY  WERE  SURE  THE  DOGS 
WERE  PURSUING  THE  LONG  LOOKED 
FOR  DEER.  Shades  of  Daniel  Boone! 
Fifty  good  bullets  tearing  up  the  atmosphere 
AS  A  SIGNAL.  Are  you  still  listening?  I 
quote  further — "in  a  few  minutes  every  rifle 
was  emptying  its  magazines  INTO  THE 
ROCK  around  her.  It  was  not  until  after 
89  bullets"  (get  that — 89)  "had  burst  on  the 
rock  that  she  turned  back."  (One  would  have 
thought  one  bullet  out  of  this  bunch  would 
have  peeved  her) -and  further-"she  turned  at 
right  angles  and  ran  along  its  top,  again  expos- 
ing herself  t<f  the  majority  of  the  boys  at  a 
distance  of  SIX  HUNDRED  YARDS.  Maga- 
zine after  magazine  of  ammunition  was  fired 
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THE    FISHERMAN'S  JOY 

Sturdy  and  strong,  light,  elegantly  shaped  and  finished — a  canoe  that  completes  the 
fisherman's  outfit — That  is  the 

CHESTNUT  CANOE 

The  Chestnut  Pleasure,  Sponson  and  Cruiser  Canoes  are  built  of  the  toughest  New 
Brunswick  Cedar  and  covered  with  a  seamless  absolutely  waterproof  canvas.  All  the  fas- 
tenings are  of  copper — the  ends  are  protected  with  brass — They  are  built  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  heat  or  cold,  wear  and  water 

Chestnut  Canoe  Co.  Limited«  Box  445>  Fredericton,  N.B, 


"The  Canadian  Golfer" 

(Official  organ  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Golf  Association). 

Has  the  highest  class  subscription  list  of  any  monthly  magazine  published 
in  the  Dominion. 

It  covers  an  exclusive  field  exclusively. 

Printed  on  100-lb.  book  paper  and  handsomely  illustrated. 


The  men  and  women  who  play  golf  are  good  people  to  know  and  do 
business  with.  They  are  splendid  spenders  and  any  magazine  that  pertains 
to  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Game  has  a  warm  spot  in  their  hearts  and  a 
premier  place  in  their  homes. 

High  class  advertising  only  accepted.    Rates  on  application.  Subscription 
price  $3.00  per  year.    Office  of  publication — 

BRANTFORD,  ONT.    Ralph  H.  Reville,  Editor  and  Publisher 
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at  the  flying  creature,"  etc.,  etc.,  (No  wonder 
hunters  get  shot)  "then  a  lone  sharp  report 
echoed  from  the  mountain  side.  She 
cost  the  club  ONE  GOOD  DOG  AND  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-SEVEN  ROUNDS 
OF  AMMUNITION."  By  the  jumping  off- 
spring of  a  flying  Kite,  can  you  beat  that 
Mabel?  Suffering  tin  whistles,  and  I  thought 
I  knew  something  of  deer  hunting.  To 
quote  further — "I  was  eager  for  a  view  and  a 
shot  at  Du  Claw"  (Poor  old  Du  Claw) 
"Queen  of  the  forest's  cunning  and  time 
honored  mate."  (And  at  random,)  "Hah  the 
men  went  each  way  to  form  the  circle  round 
the  swamp.  It  was  ten-thirty  before  the 
signal  shots  were  heard  that  all  was  ready. 
He  could  no  longer  control  the  dogs,  so  let 
them  go.  The  other  14  dogs  were  held  in 
reserve  at  different  points  around  the  swamp, 
and  at  intervals  of  an  hour  three  or  four 
fresh  dogs  would  be  let  go"  (some  swamp) 
"as  the  sharpshooters  had  learned  by  experi- 
ence that  Du  Claw  could  easily  tire  out  2 
or  3  ordinary  dogs."  (All  in  the  same  swamp, 
mind.)  "Nine  dogs  were  now  in  pursuit  and 
the  din  became  deafening — at  times  they 


would  be  almost  upon  him"  (must  have  b 
in  sight  and  no  one  shooting  all  this  tim 
"Du  Claw  made  a  dash  to  break  the  cir 
but  was  instantly  met  with  a  bullet  fro 
Dad's  Newton"  (always  goes  to  Dad)  "and  D 
Claw's  famous  career  was  ended."  And  f 
ther— "the  CHAMPION  SHOTS  OF  T 
NORTH  had  outrivalled  and  surpass 
wonders  beyond  my  ken."  Heavens,  I  should 
say — 89  shots — and  not  one  hit  her.  And 
then  to  think  such  a  marvellous  bag  should 
be  marred  by  a  measly  bunch  of  wolves — of 
which  they  only  shot  NINE.  The  old  Ford 
really  ought  to  have  blown  up  here.  How 
the  Gracious  Diana — Goddess  of  Hunters — 
sleeps,  is  a  mystery.  There,  Mr.  Editor,  is 
the  whole  secret.  How  in  the  name  of  gun 
grease  and  ramrods  can  a  self-respecting  nut 
like  myself  and  the  other  nut  that  I  associate 
with  when  I  sneak  shamefacedly  into  the 
woods — for  fear  of  meeting  a  real  hunter — go 
up  against  such  competition  as  that.  Great 
jumping  alligators,  spare  us  further  agony. 

One  Who  Hews  To  The  Line. 

Sudbury. 


Organize  Rod  and  Gun  Club 


Invermere,  East  Kootenay,  B.C.,  March 
1919. — A  small  meeting  of  those  keenly 
interested  in  the  lines  of  all  hunting  or  game 
fishing,  be  it  the  feathered  fowl  of  the  foot 
hills  or  the  bigger  game  of  the  high  mountain 
tops  and  deep  mountain  valleys  in  this 
neighborhood,  met  recently.  After  talking 
over  the  matter,  pro  and  con,  they  resolved 
on  the  formation  of  the  Windermere  District 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  so  the  organization 
long  dreamed  of  has  come  into  existence. 
Mr.  John  A.  Hope,  the  veteran  game  keeper 
and  a  well-known  outfitter  of  many  parts  of 
Canada  but  now  residing  here  was  elected 
President. 

Mr.  John  A.  Buckham,  the  member  for  the 
local  legislature,  who  has  ever  shown  himself 
another  keen  sport  was  elected  honorary 
president;  Frank  C.  Stockdale  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Basil  G.  Hamilton,  of  Invermere, 
B.C.,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Members  for  the 
directorate  were  chosen  from  all  parts  of  the 
Windermere  Mining  Division  their  names  be- 
ing, A.  M.  Chisholm,  Al.  Cochrane,  and 
Charles  D.  Ellis  of  Windermere;  Captain  A. 
H.  MacCarthy  and  Ed.  A.  Tunnacliffe,of 
Wilmer;  S.  B.  Harrison,  Edgewater;  Walter 
Nixon,  Luxor;  H.  G.  Lowe,  Spillimachene; 


Joseph  Lake,  Athalmer;  J.  W.  Crawford,  C. 
E.,  Fairmont  Hot  Springs;  R.  Randolph. 
Bruce,  C.  E.,  F.R.G.S.,  W.  H.  Cleland,  M.  H. 
Craik,  Alexander  Duncan  MacKinnon,  J.  C. 
Pitts,  W.  W.  Taynton,  Alexander  Ritchie,  and 
and  A.  G.  Cuthbert  all  of  Invermere,  B.C. 

*The  Windermere  Mining  Division  over 
which  this  Rod  and  Gun  Club  hopes  in  time 
to  hold  some  jurisdiction  lies  in  the  south 
eastern  part  of  British  Columbia,  between  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  on 
the  north  and  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  branch 
of  the  same  railway  on  the  south.  It  lies 
between  the  watershed  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  the  east  and  the  Purcell  Range  of  the 
Selkirk  mountains  on  the  west.  Within  its 
boundaries  are  the  head  waters  of  the  great 
Columbia  River  and  its  main  northern  tribu- 
tary, the  Kootenay  River.  It  is  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  this  latter  river  that  the  chief  big 
game  of  the  district  is  now  to  be  found  con- 
sisting of  moose,  elk,  caribou,  grizzly  and 
black  bear,  mountain  sheep  and  mountain 
goat,  two  other  species  of  deer  and  carnivor- 
ous animals  such  as  the  cougar,  lynx,  and  wild 
cat.  It  is  a  preserve  but  little  hunted  over 
as  yet  except  for  the  occasional  lucky  man 
or  the  alleged  predatory  wandering  Indian. 
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EVINRUDE 

Detachable  Motor  for  Watercraft 

With  an  Evinrude  you  can  go  quickly,  without  row- 
ing, to  the  holes  where  big  catches  are  almost  sure. 
Distance  makes  no  difference  to  an  Evinrude  owner. 

Variable  speed,  suitable  for  trolling.  Swift,  smooth, 
flexible  power  for  canoe,  rowboat  and  other  craft. 

Built-in  flywheel  type  magneto.  Automatic  reverse.  Maxim 
silencer  and  till-up  arrangement  if  desired.  Our  special  method 
of  balancing  practically  eliminates  vibration. 

Nearly  100,000  Evinrudes  have  already  been  sold. 

The  Evinrude  is  used  by  25  governments. 


Write  for  Catalog 


Evinrude  Motor  Company 


57  Evinrude  Bldg. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Distributors 

69  CortlandtSt.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
214  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
436  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
211  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


For  a  CRUISING,  HUNTING  or  PLEASURE  CANOE 

You  cannot  beat  our  Model  No.  22 — 16  ft.  long.  It  is  the  steadiest  canoe  on  the 
market  and  a  very  easy  paddler. 

We  also  offer  many  other  sizes  of  canoes  and  skiffs — and  we  make  them  of  Cedar, 
Basswood  or  Canvas  Covered. 

GET  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

WM.  ENGLISH  CANOE  CO. «» Peterborough,  Canada 


The  Trade  Mark  is  on  every  genuine 
"PETERBOROUGH  CANOE" 

and  is  backed 


tirade  jtfar/C m  £j.a  gu?r*n, 
(he  Bow 


tee.      It  will 
pay  you  to  get 
our  catalogue  and^investigate. 


We  make  a  complete  line  of 

CANOES,  ROW  BOATS, 
SPECIAL  OUTBOARD 

MOTOR  BOATS, 
DINGYS  &  LAUNCHES 
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SOO  SPORTSMEN  ORGANIZE 

A  number  of  enthusiastic  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
sportsmen  organized  a  fishing  club  on  March 
26.  They  have  adopted  the  name  of  The 
Steelton  Fishing  Club  and  have  for  their 
object,  the  promotion  of  fishing  as  a  sport. 
They  have  one  of  the  finest  natural  fishing 
resorts  in  the  world  and  they  intend  to 
further  the  sport  by  awarding  prizes  for  the 
best  catches,  etc. 


A  REQUEST  FOR  INFORMATION 

Editor,  hod  and  Gun  • 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  re-cover 
with  canvas  a  sixteen  foot  canoe? 

Yours  trul$ 
Toronto,  Arthur  1  land. 

Editor's  Note. — Perhaps  some  reader  who 
has  had  experience  along  this  line  will  let  us 

have  this  information. 


A-Field  With  Your  Dog 


The  owner  of  a  dog,  especially  if  the  dog  is 
of  the  terrier  or  spaniel  family,  derives  much 
pleasure  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  being  able, 
once  again,  to  stroll  out  into  the  country, 
across  bare  fields  and  along  the  wooded 
banks  of  water  courses.  The  company  of  a 
dog  on  such  walks  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
to  be  had.  If  it  is  a  spaniel  he  will  be  after 
birds  and  if  you  take  along  a  .22  rifle  and  shoot 
an  odd  crow  you  can  give  your  young  dog 
lessons  in  retrieving.  First  of  all  teach  him  to 
obey  you,  don't  let  him  have  his  own  way  and 
foolishly  race  all  over  the  country.  When 
you  see  a  flock  of  crows  on  the  ground  stealth- 
ily approach  them,  along  a  fence  or  natural 
shelter  such  as  trees  and  bush  or  depressions 
in  the  country,  make  your  dog  follow  you 
likewise  and  he  will  soon  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
approach  to  game. 

When  within  range,  fire,  seeing  that  the 
dog  is  not  gun  shy,  and  then  let  him  race  off, 


full  tilt  for  the  wounded  or  dead  crow,  then 
see  that  he  brings  it  to  you  properly  without 
playing  with  it.  If  your  dog  is  a  water 
spaniel  you  can  follow  up  such  lessons  along 
the  river  or  marsh  by  practice  on  marsh  hens 
or  blackbirds.  Trips  of  this  sort  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer  will  work  wonders 
and  by  fall  your,  dog  should  be  well  broken 
in  for  the  duck  shooting. 

If  your  dog  is  a  terrier  and  above  all  an 
Airedale  terrier  you  will  have  great  fun  on 
such  walks  by  letting  him  go  for  ground  hogs. 
If  he  can  catch  one  before  it  dens,  so  much  the 
better  and  the  ensuing  scrap  will  prove  the 
mettle  of  thre  dog.  If  you  have  to  dig  the 
animal  out  it  is  wonderful  the  persistence  a 
man  developes  in  such  things,  it  renews  his 
youth.  You  know  the  groundhog  is  in  there 
and  expect,  with  every  foot  of  earth  loosened 
that  he  will  come  to  view,  your  dog  is  just  as 
elated  or  more  so  and  scratches  away  the 
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LAREFIELD 
CANOES 


A  canoe  or  boat  built  by  men  who  have 
used  these  under  all  conditions  of  Fishing, 
Hunting,  travel  or  pleasure  is  the  ranoe  or 
boat  for  you. 

Over  half  a  century  in  the  business  of  sup- 
plying high  grade  canoes  and  boats  for  every 
known  purpose  gives  us  experience  and  the 
enviable  reputation  gained  by  Lakefield 
Canoes  the  world  over  gives  us  assurance  to 
suggest  your  writing  for  our  Catalogue,  its 
Free. 

The  LAKEFIELD  CANOE  CO  ,  Limited 

Lakefield,  Ontario,  Canada. 


SEND 
ONE  TO 
YOUR 

SOLDIER 


The  soldier,  camper  or  .hunter — any- 
one who  lives  in  the  big  outdoors  needs' 

MARBLE'S 

Waterproof  Match  Box 

For  the  civilian  too,  it's  better,  safer  than 
carrying  matches  loose  in  the  pocket.  Holds 
good  supply  of  matches.  Is  absolutely 
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waterproof.  Right  size  for  pocket.  Will 
last  a  lifetime,  Approved  for  army  use. 
Thousands  carried  by  officer!  and  prfvataa. 

At  Sporting  Goods  or  Hardware  Start*. 
or  direct  by  ma'l  upon  receipt  of  price  (B6c 
postpaid).  Write  for  catalog  of  Marble's 
Sixty  Specialties  for  Sportsmen. 

MARBLE  ARMS  A.  MFG.  CO. 
581  Delta  Avo.      Gladstone,  Mich. 


SANITO  SUSPENSORY 

No.  50 

All  elastic.  Self  adjusting. 
Anatomic  fit.  Will  not  chafe. 
No  buckles.  The  pouch  is 
open  at  rear,  and  thereby  more 
sanitary. 

Perfectly  comfortable;  need  not  remove 
from  scrotum  when  seated  at  closet,  and 
can  be  boiled  to  cleanse  without  injury 
to  ihe  rubber. 

The  Sanito  No.  50  should  be  worn  con- 
stantly to  promote  health  and  vigor. 
If  your  dealer  will  not  furnish,  send  us  $1  in  stamps,  specifying 
large,  medium  or  small  pouch  and  waist  measurement.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.    DePl-  C»  Phila..  Pa. 
Makers  of  the  No.  44  Mispah  Jock 


$1  each. 


FOLDING    PUNCTURE-PROOF   CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle,  no  leaks  or  repairs;  check  as  baggage,  carry  by  hand; 
safe  for  family;  all  sizes;  non-sinkable;  stronger  than  wood;  used  by  U.  S. 
and  Foreign  Governments.   Awarded  First  Prize  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
World's  Fairs.   We  fit  our  boats  for  Outboard  Motors.  Catalogue. 
KING  FOLDING  CANVAS  BOAT  CO.  465  Harrison  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mkh. 


LOUIS  RHEAD        NATURE  LURES  4th  SEASON  1919 

Heretofore,  the  maker  of  nature,  lures  trusted  entirely  to  personal  tests  of  them.    So  many  appreciative 
letters  are  received,  anglers  may  be  interested  in  the  following  sample  from  an  eminent  M.D.,  fishing  in  Maine — 
Dear  Sir: — 

Enclosed  find  live  dollars,  for  which  please  send  an  assortment  of  nature  lures  for  Trout.    I  used  the 
lures  this  summer  and  had  the  grandest  sport  of  my  life,  taking  ouananiche  with  them  in  two  trips.  1 
used  them  at  one  pool  where  flies,  worms  and  live  bait  were  being  used,  and  brought  to  net  more  fish 
than  four  other  rods.    I  lost  my  last  feather  minnow  this  week  and  wish  to  be  prepared  for  next  season." 
Send  for  new  illustrated  leaflet  with  additional  testimonials. 

 LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  OCEAN  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y.  


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agt.  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


HAND  CAST  BULLETS 

An4  hand  loaded  shells  are  almost  invariably  used  by  expert  shooters. 
They  give  more  accurate  results  than  factory  loaded  ammunition,  and  the 
saving  in  cost  is  considerable.  Every  evening  you  spend  reloading  with 
pleasure  and  profit  will  release  an  ammunition  worker  needed  to  help  end 
the  war.  Write  to-day  and  send  us  the  name  and  caliber  of  your  rifle  or 
revolver. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

264  MEADOW  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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earth  you  loosen  and  digs  for  himself.  If  you 
carry  along  a  couple  of  strong  hooks  and  wire 
one  to  the  end  of  a  limber  sapling  you  can 
often  reach  in  and  pull  the  hog  out  so  the 
dog  can  get  him.  Then  the  fun  starts. 
Altogether  likely  the  dog  will  get  bitten  first 
but  this  teaches  him  caution,  so  pouncing  at  the 
hog  from  different  angles  is  the  method  he 
now  employs  until  he  sees  an  opening  when 
rushing  in  he  snatches  the  animal  by  the 
back  or  neck,  soon  making  short  work  of  it. 
Occasionally  on  such  tramps  a-field  you  may 
come  across  a  coon  or  a  nest  of  them  then  you 
will  want  to  use  more  care  in  having  your 
dog  handle  them  right.  If  the  coon  goes 
up  a  tree,  shoot  him  or  climb  up  and  knock 
him  out,  if  the  dog  is  any  good  he  should 
then  kill  -the  coon.  If  the  coon  goes  in  his 
den,  in  a  stump  or  log,  pry  this  open  and  let 


your  dog  draw  Mr.  Coon  out,  if  there  are  any 
young  ones  in  the  nest  don't  let  your  dog  go 
for  these,  but  gather  them  up  securely,  take 
them  home  and  you  will  have  a  summer's 
fun  raising  them.  By  late  fall  the  pelts  will 
realize  considerable  money  or  probably  you 
will  keep  the  fur  to  trim  your  wife's  or  daugh- 
ter's coat. 

There  is  nothing  which  will  maintain  the 
spirit  and  grit  of  a  terrier  like  entering 
it  on  such  game.  Start  your  puppies  on  rats. 
This  is  the  natural  work  of  the  terrier,  digging 
into  the  ground  developes  his  legs  giving 
proper  muscle,  bone  and  feet.  Fighting  the 
animal  gives  him  the  proper  fire.  How  often 
you  see  terriers,  high  class  ones  bred  and 
maintained  in  large  kennels  for  show  or 
city  use,  that  lack  this  most  important 
terrier  characteristic,  fire  and  courage. 


Irish  Rifle  Association 

Notes  on  Rifle  Shooting  from  Toronto 

J.  W.  Smith 


THE  Walker  House  Trophy,  presented  by  Mr. 
George  Wright  to  the  winning  team  of  the 
Toronto  Indoor  Civilian  Rifle  League,  was  won 
by  the  Irish  Rifle  Association  1st.  Team.  Shooting 
consistently  well  throughout  the  season,  they  came 
through  with  an  unbeaten  record,  their  average  score 
per  man  being  34.19  points.  For  a  junior  team,  the 
Irish  2nd.  did  remarkably  well,  and  averaged  33.08 

f»oints  per  man  for  the  season.  The  final  scores  showed 
our  competitors  tied  for  the  Maguire  Cup,  donated 
for  the  individual  championship  of  Toronto.  The  best 
eight  scores  of  each  member  of  the  various  teams  shoot- 
ing in  the  League  were  taken  to  decide  the  winner  of 
this  trophy,  and  the  following  finished  with  279  points 
out  of  a  possible  280 — Major  Elliott,  Irish  1st,  J. 
Sharpe,  Irish  1st,  G.  Lawrence,  Exhibition  R.C.,  and 
J.  W.  Smith  Irish  2nd.  The  shoot  off  was  eventually 
won  by  the  last  named,  after  an  exciting  contest. 

Whilst  plans  for  the  prospective  trip  of  the  Toronto 
Irish-Canadians  are  still  under  consideration  there  is 
an  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  under- 
taking the  project,  owing  to  unforeseen  difficulties 
connected  with  the  Ross  rifle.  If  the  Bisley  conditions 
call  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Enfield  rifle,  the  Canadians 
would  be  seriously  handicapped,  and  would  hardly 
show  to  advantage  unless  permitted  to  use  their  Ross 
rifles  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  However,  should 
the  Bisley  project  be  abandoned,  the  Irish  Rifle  As- 
sociation will  be  able  to  concentrate  their  efforts  to 


the  annual  shoots  of  the  D.R.A.  and  O.R.A..  which  are 
to  be  resumed  this  year.  There  is  some  likelihood  that 
the  Government  will  renew,  the  concession  of  a  free 
issue  of  rifles  and  ammunition  to  civilian  rifle  clubs 
which  are  properly  organized  and  gazetted  by  the 
Militia  Department.  This  will  act  as  a  great  in- 
centive to  the  sport  of  rifle  shooting,  and  conditions 
would  soon  revert  to  those  of  pre-war  days. 

This  Association  is  now  probably  the  largest  and 
strongest  organization  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  and  the 
prospects  are  bright  for  a  successful  season  this  summer. 
The  membership,  which  has  increased  by  19  new  mem- 
bers during  the  winter,  includes  on  its  roll  many  names 
famous  in  the  annals  of  rifle  shooting.  The  ranges  at 
Long  Branch  are  being  overhauled,  and  should  be 
ready  for  practice  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May  for  the 
200,  500  and  600  yd.  ranges,  and  at  a  later  date,  the 
800,  and  1000  yd.  ranges  will  be  opened  up. 

At  the  8th  Annual  General  Meeting  held  on  March 
28th,  the  treasurer's  report  showed  a  very  favorable 
condition  of  affairs.  The  following  officers,  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year: — President,  David  Spence; 
Captain,  A.  Emo;  Lieutenant,  S.  Dean;  Treasurer, 
W.  J.  Bennett;  Secretary,  J.  W.  Smith,  (257  Daven- 

Sort  Road);  Council,  Major  Elliott,  R.  W.  Murray, 
.  E.  Fitzgerald,  J.  Hillis,  and  G.  W.  Bull.  Rifle  en- 
thusiasts who  wish  to  join  this  Association,  should 
communicate  with  the  Secretary. 
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Get  My 
New 


s.  o.  s. 

TANGO 


Trade 
Mark 


-  ^         It's  a  wizard  for  casting.    You  can 
put  it  in  the  exact  spot  where  the  big 
fellows  hide,  among  the  weeds  and  in  shallow 
waters.    Swims  on  Surface  with  a  lifelike  swim- 
ming motion.    At  will  you  send  it  wiggling  below. 
Thousands  of  professionals,   amateurs,   women  and  children 
are  making  record  catches  of  all  kinds  of  game  fish,  trolling  or  casting 
with  all  models  of  my 

Rush  Tan£°  Minnow 

Registered  Trade  Mark 

— the  liveliest  baits  that  float.  They  wiggle,  dive  and  swim  like  a 
minnow  in  action.  The  Tangoes  get  the  big  ones — Bass,  Pickerel, 
Pike,  Muscallunge,  Lake  Trout  and  Brook 
Trout. 

At  your  dealer's  or  sent  direct  post  paid 
— stamps  or  Money  Order.  "Regular," 
"Junior,"  "Weedless  Midget,"  and 
"S.O.S.Tango"  Models,  each  

All  models  patented  and  guaranteed. 
Set  of  four  assorted  colors  and  models  $4.00 


$1.00 


J.  K.  RUSH 


944  S.  A.  &  K.  Building, 
SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Dealers:  Send  today  for  samples  of  my 
newest,  fast  selling  model  and  my  gene- 
rous selling  plan  and  beautiful  Counter 
Display. 


Al.R>ss  fork  Rind  Minnows. 


* ) 


Oriental  Wigqler  $123 
Little  Egypt  Wiggler  75V^ 
JkidderTS*.  PbrkRuid  Strips35«jar. 

Al.  Toss  1/1712-1736  Columbus Pd.,(TeveIan< 


BUY  YOUR 

KEEP-EM-ALIVE 

FISH  STRINGER 

NOW 

PAT.  U  S  and  CANADA 


Prepare 
for  the 
Coming 
Fishing 

Keep  Your 
Catch  Alive 
d  Fresh 
Until  Ready 
to  Use 

The  Best  Buy 
in  Tackle  Today 

Price  75c 

From  Your  Dealer  or  Direct.   Send  for  Circular 
WATKINS  MFG.  COMPANY  HOWEL  L  MICH. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificiently  Furnished.  .  Liberally  Conducted 
Cuisine  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service 
European  Plan.    American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON,  Proprietor 


JOE  WELSH 

■  LEADERS  e 


OE  WELSH 

DASADEM A  C&LIEOPNI  A 
EXCLUSIVE  AGEITT 
-US^CAHADA- 


SAY, 

BOY!! 


"You  certainly 
know  how  to  make 
Leaders.  Send  me 
some  more — I  gave 
the  last  ones  you 
sent,  to  my  friends 
for  Christmas." — 
wrote  Clay  D.  Man- 
ville,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

You've  Been 
Waiting  For  It 
a  Long  While- 
Joe  Welsh's 
Blue  Devil 
Darning  Needle 

Get  One  Quick- 
Send  75c  for  a  "Blue 
Devil"  and  a  3-ft. 
Leader.  Two  sizes — 
for  Bass  and  Trout. 


EASTERN    CANADA   TRAP   ASS'N    AWAY  TO 
A  GOOD  START. 


Secretary  George  H.  Cashmore  reports  that,  up  to 
-April  2nd,  no  less  than  ten  Gun  Clubs  have  affiliated 
with  the  newly  formed  Eastern  Canada  Trapshooting 
Association.  The  affiliation  fee  is  five  dollars  per 
year  and  all  Active  Gun  Clubs  in  Eastern  Canada  are 
urged  to  join  the  new  organization.  The  affiliated 
r I ubs  are: — 

St.  Hubert  Gun  Club,  Ottawa  ;  Thou  sand  Island 
Gun  Club,  Gananoque;  Peterborough  Gun  Club,  Peter- 
borough; Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club,  Toronto;  Manor 
Gun  Club,  Clarkson;  Toronto  Gun  Club,  Toronto; 
Canadian  Indians,  Canada;  Canadian  National  Exhibi- 
tion; Toronto;  St.  Thomas  Gun  Club,  St  Thomas; 
Hamilton  Gun  Club,  Hamilton. 

The  following  applications  for  Registered  Tourna- 
ments have  been  approved  by  the  Association: — 

April  21— -St.  Hubert  Gun  Club,  Ottawa,  O.  T. 
Hing,  Sec'y. 

May  24. — Manor  Gun  Club,  Clarkson,  W.  II.  Good- 
erham,  Sec'y. 

May  26. — Thousand  Island  Gun  Club.  Gananoque, 
E.  P.  Wright,  Sec'y; 

June  2,  3,  4, — St  Thomas  Gun  Club.  St.  Thomas, 
W-J.  MeCanee,  Sec'y. 

June  12,  13,  14. — Toronto  Gun  Club  to  hold  the 
Eastern  Canada  Championship  at  Toronto,  C.  Clarke, 
Sec'y 

June  30,  July  1,  2 — Canadian  Indians,  Xiagara-on- 
the-  Lake,  Geo.  II.  Cashmore,  Sec'y. 

Aug.  26,  27,  28,  29. — Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
Toronto,  W.  II.  Gooderham,  Sec'y. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Association  to  compile  the 
averages  of  shooters  competing  at  registered  tourna- 
ments in  Eastern  Canada  and  publish  results  monthly. 
This  feature  will  commence  June  1.  Any  Eastern 
Canada  Clubs  desirous  of  becoming  identified  with  the 
E.C.T.A.  can  get  full  particulars  from  George  H. 
Cashmore,  27  Elmer  Avenue,  Toronto 


CO  AST  TR APSHOOTERS  START  COM  PETITION 
TO  THIN  OUT  CROWS. 


Vancouver,  B.C.,  April  2. —  Following  a  conference 
of  BelHngham,  Wash,,  and  Vancouver,  B.C.,  trapshoot- 
ers,  it  was  announced  that  a  series  of  three  crow  shoots 
will  be  held  during  this  month,  in  which  ten  represent- 
atives of  each  of  the  gun  clubs  will  participate  for  a 
championship  trophy. 

An  organized  crow  shoot  is  something  new  to  this 
section  of  the  country,  but  when  the  United  States  is 
v  making  every  effort  to  exterminate  the  crow,  which  is 
proving  a  menace  throughout  the  country,  i  t  is  expected 
that  an  organized  effort  wdl  be  made  along  similar 
lines  in  Canada. 

The  team  shooting  the  greater  number  of  crows  in 
the  three  shoots  will  be  awarded  the  trophy,  while 
the  losers  will  pay  the  expenses  for  the  shoot. 


REFEREE  IN  TRAPHOUSE 


There  will  be  two  innovations  at  the  New  York 
State  shoot,  .which  will  be  watched  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  besides  a  program  that  is  something 
different  than  the  program  usually  offered  in 
State  tournaments.  It  is  a  program  that  will  interest 
every  shooter,  no  matter  what  State  he  lives  in;  no 
matter  how  poor  a  shooter  he  is.  There  is  a  chance 
for  everyone  winning  something. 

The  referee  will  be  in  the  traphouse,  alongside  of  the 
boy  who  puts  the  targets  in  the  trap.  He  will  call 
"dead"  or  "lo'st"  from  there.  He  will  make  his  decis- 
ions into  a  magnifier,  like  those  used  in  railroad  ter- 
minals, and  the  decisions  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
shooters  and  scorer  through  a  megaphone  at  the  end  of 
the  shooting  stand.  A  judge  will  see  that  the  shooters 
obey  the  rules  and  that  the  scorer  marks  the  figures 
correctly. 

The  other  innovation  is  a  score  board  invented  by 


B.  F.  Eldred,  a  New  York  shooter,  on  which  the  figures 
are  marked  from  the  rear,  and  which  is  visible  from  the 
front  and  back  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  view  of 

the  spectators. —  National  Sports  Syndicate. 


GRAND  INTERNATIONAL  SHOOT. 


The  city  fathers  have  granted  permission  to  the  St. 
Thomas  Gun  Club  to  establish  its  new  shooting  grounds 
at  the  beautiful  Pinafore  Park  and  it  would  not.be 
surprising  to  see  city  parks  thrown  open  in  a  similar 
movement  at  Chatham,  Ridgetown,  Leamington. 
Kingsville,  Windsor,  Rodney,  Essex,  Dutton,  Gait. 
Kitchener,  Dresden.  Tillsonburg,  Brantford  and  Port 
Stanley.  The  installation  of  the  new  club  houses 
and  traps  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  Grand 
International  clay  bird  tournament. 

The  Grand  International  Tournament  dates  as 
announced  by  Secretary  W.  J.  McCance  are  June  2,  3 
and  4.  The  dates  allotted  make  this  event  the  first 
big  attraction  of  the  1919  campaign  in  Canada.  The 
best  program  ever  offered  will  be  published  shortly, 
with  more  cash  added  in  all  the  events- 


TORONTO  GUN  CLUB 


The  Toronto  Gun  Club  held  their  weekly  shoot 
at  Lakeview  Park  on  Saturday.  Hulme  for  the  third 
time  on  the  Hutchison  Trophy,  with  44  birds  to  his 
credit-  C.  Richardson  won  the  Vivian  Trophy,  with  34 
birds,  anu  in  the  Class  C  shoot  for  the  winner,  with  27 
birds. 


;THE  CREEKSIDE  CLUB  SHOOT 


The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Creekside  Gun 
Club  was  held  Saturday,  March  22nd.  Ed.  Brown 
was  first  high  gun  and  J.  Colborne  second.  Ned  Elliott 
was  first  in  the  handicap,  W.  Curzon  second,  and  H- 
Peterman  third.    E.  Robertson  won  the  spoon. 

At  the  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Creekside  Gun 
Club  held  on  Saturday,  March  29,  many  good  scores 
were  made.    H.  Peterman  won  the  weekly  spoon. 

At  the  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Creekside  Gun 
Club,  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  f>th,  Ned 
Elliott  won  the  spoon,  hitting  60  out  of  a  possible  total 
of  75. 


HAMILTON  GUN  CLUB. 


The  last  event  of  the  handicap  drew  a  large  attend- 
ance at  the  Hamilton  Gun  Club  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
A  strong  westerly  wind  made  the  birds  take  unusual 
curves,  but  in  spite  of  this  some  good  scores  were  made. 

In  "A"  class,  A.  Bates  broke  24  in  the  day's  event 
and  won  the  trophy,  with  a  total  of  141.  H.  Lennox 
was  a  close  runner  up  with  139,  while  T.  W.  Barnes 
finished  in  third  place  with  137.  This  event  proved 
of  great  interest,  as  the  winner  was  forced  to  go  the 
limit  in  order  to  retain  the  slight  lead  he  gained  at  the 
last  shoot,  as  H.  Lennox  has  been  right  at  his  heels 
all  the  way.  The  club  spoon  was  also  won  by  A.  Bates 
in  this  class. 

J.  Gomph  came  to  the  front  and  won  the  trophy  in 
"B"  class  with  a  total  of  128.  G.  Stroud,  who  finished 
second  with  123,  had  been  leading  in  this  class,  but  was 
rather  unfortunate  in  breaking  only  15  for  this  event, 
while  later  in  the  afternoon  he  broke  24  out  of  25.  J. 
Gomph  turned  in  the  good  score  of  21,  which  gave  him 
the  lead  of  5  birds.  Milton  Carr  was  up  close  in  third 
position  with  122.  J.  Gardiner  took  home  the  spoon 
in  this  class  by  making  24,  one  of  the  best  scores  of  the 
afternoon. 

W.  W.  Livingstone,  who  has  had  a  very  consistent 
score  all  through  the  handicap  race,  pulled  down  the 
trophy  in  "C"  class  with  a  total  of  113.  G.  Brown 
finished  in  second  place,  just  one  bird  behind  the 
winner.  These  two  men  have  been  struggling  for 
first  place  all  through  the  contest.  The  honors  of 
third  position  go  to  A    Smith,  who  finished  with  a 
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Every  Red-blooded  Man 


Should  Read  This  Book 

A STORY  of  "fishing  in  boyhood  days" 
illustrated  by  Briggs,  famous  car- 
toonist.   A  story  that  will  take  you 
back  to  the  times  when  "you  and 
dad"  hiked  off  for  a  days  fishing. 
In  addition  it  contains  many  prac- 
tical talks  and  hints  on  the  "ang- 
ling sport  today." 

THIS  BOOK  FREE! 

In  this  book  is  shown  a 
complete  line  of  qual- 
ity tackle  and  baits — 
the   kind   that  land 
the  "big"  ones" — also 
the  South  Bend 
Anti  -  JJack  -  Lash 
Reel,    the  reel 
that    needs  no 
thumbing-. 


Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO., 

8285  Colfax  Ave.,    South  Bend,  Ind. 

Send  me  4th  revised  edition  of 
The  Days  of  Real  Sport." 


It  Hooks'em  Every  Time! 


The  position  of  the  HOOK  is  the  reason.  Hook  releases  when  fish  strikes 
and  sudden  stop  when  book  reaches  end  ofslotsetsthehook 
firmly  into  jaw.  Darts  and 
dives  just  like  a  real  fish. 

atches  more  than  any 
other  spoon  or  wooden 
minnow.    Great  for  all 
game  fish  such  as  Black  Bass,  Trout.  Musky,  Pike,  Sal- 

mon, Cod.  Tarpon,  etc.  Made  in  six  ^  sizes.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Kncwles  Automatic  Striker  or  we  will  send  it  postpaid.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.    Finishes:  SILVER    -SILVER  AND  COPPER— -BRASS. 

Length   !%"      2Vs"    2%'     3ViB  4%" 

Price  each   35c    35c  55c  75c  90c  $1.25 

S.E.KNOWLES,79  Sherwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KEEP  YOUR  GUN  CLEAN! 
HOPPE'S 

NITRO  POWDER  SOLVENT 
No.  9 

{Trade  Mark  Registered) 
A  liquid  not  made  with  acids;  thoroughly 
removes  the  residue  of  any  high  power 
powder,  including  black  powder — prevents 
rusting  in  any  climate — removes  metal 
fouling  and  leading.  Nitro  Powder  Sol- 
▼ent  has  been  put  to  the  test  at  National 
Rifle  Ranges  ;  used  by  U.  S.  Riflemen; 
endorsed  by  prominent  sportsmen,  never 
fails  to  do  all  claimed  for  it  Sold  b\ 
dealers  in  guns  and  at  Hardware  dealers. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  2314  N.  8TH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Back  Lash 
Snarls  Stopped 

Made  possible  by  the  use  of 

Gem  Reel  Winder 

Gives  kite  wind  to  line. 
Works  automatically,  no 
gears  to  get  out  of  order. 
Attached  to  any  ordinary 
rod  very  easily. 

$1.50  each  in  U.S.A. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  car- 
ry send  money  order  to 

GEM  REEL  WINDER  CO. 
401-131  2nd*Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


COLLAPSIBLE 
MINNOW-TRAP 

— —  A  Proven  Success  


'One  of  the  best  angler*  "tricks" 

-  produced  in  many  -Seasons"  NewYorh 

-Superior  to  anything  of^the  kind 

u          %ve  have  ever  seen'.  ........  Philadelphia 

It  certainly  catches  the  minnows  and  »t* 

compaclvwfcs*  14  an  excellent^feature"  ToAooito 


MADE  OF  CELLULOID -UNBREAKABLE  AND  INVISIBLE 
IN  WATE**  THE  ONLY  COLLAPSIBLE  TRAP  on  rHB  MARKET 

Y^S  •  •   Kcmil-buMonetj Under  ontij  ■  ^^s5^Sfef^^>^^ 

A.J.ALGATE  ^^^SC^ 
/if  fc- Adelaide  sr.  Toronto -can.  ^^fo*.o«o 
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score  of  104.  The  day  proved  to  be  a  good  one  for 
W.  W.  Livingstone,  as  he  also  won  the  club  spoon. 

E.  Sturt  endeavored  to  take  the  challenge  medal 
from  M.  E  Goodale.  but  found  the  going  too  hard. 
Goodale  put  on  the  tidy  score  of  23.  while  the  best 
Sturt  could  do  was  21 .  E.Harris  now  has  a  challenge 
and  will  try  to  make  M.  E.  Goodale  take  the  count  at 
the  next  shoot. 

For  high  average  for  the  day  H.  Lennox  and  G. 
Beattie  tied  with  64  out  of  75,  and  the  honors  of  second 
position  were  also  divided  by  J.  Gomph,  who  got  82  out 
of  100,  and  A.  Bates,  who  broke  41  of  his  50.  E.  Sturt 
was  next  with  61  out  of  75. 


JORDAN  GUN  CLUB 


The  annual  merchandise  shoot  of  the  Jordan  Gun 
Club  was  held  on  Saturday,  March  22nd,  and  was  a 
huge  success.  Fine  weather  brought  out  a  large 
crowd  to  compete  for  the  prizes,  but  on  account  of  the 
handicap  system  which  was  used,  the  scores  were 
rather  below  the  average. 

Mr.  George  Gunn,  local  manager  of  the  Dominion 
Ganners,  who  has  always  been  a  warm  friend  of  the 
Gun  Club,  donated  16  splendid  prizes  and  was  warmly 
thanked  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  shooting  by  the 
Gun  Club  members  for  his  generosity. 

Several  St.  Catharines  shooters  were  present,  includ- 
ing Mr.  H.  Elliott,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
great  war,  and  judging  from  the  way  he  busted  the 
clays,  he  must  have  been  mighty  handy  in  "strafing" 
the  flying  Huns. 


BALMY  BEACH  GUN  CLUB. 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  5th,  Balmy  Beach  Gun 
Club  held  their  first  registered  tournament  of  the  year 
on  their  grounds  at  Eastern  avenue.    H.  W.  Cooey  of 
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Toronto  won  the  American  Trapshooting  Association 
trophy  for  high  average  on  the  150  targets,  breaking 
139,  and  also  the  Winchester  auto  rifle  for  high  gun  in 
Class  A.  H.  Newlands  of  Gait,  won  the  Marlin  rifle 
for  high  gun  in  Class  B. 

At  the  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club 
on  their  grounds  on  Eastern  avenue  C.  Newton  was 
high  in  the  club  event,  while  Jos.  Jennings  was  best 
in  the  special  handicap  event.  W.  H.  Cutler  was  the 
winner  of  the  McGaw. 


PETERBORO'  GUN  CLUB  RE-ORGANIZED. 


A  most  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Peterborough 
Gun  Club  was  held  March  21,  for  the  purpose  of 
re-organizing  after  the  last  fe  v  years  of  inactivity 
on  account  of  the  war  and  absence  of  the  members. 
After  the  election  of  officers  a  committee  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  all  necessary  repairs  to  the 
club  house  and  getting  the  grounds  in  condition  for 
the  first  shoot  oi  the  season,  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future.  The  club  will  this  year  be  affiliated  with  the 
American  Trap  Shooting  Association. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
.  ear: 

President — C,  G.  Graham. 

Vice-President — S.  Coon. 

Captain — H.  Cook. 

Secretary-Treasurer — C.Wood. 

Grounds  Committee — L.  Hall,  C.  Mills,  H.  Routly. 

Shooting  will  be  held  regularly  during  the  summer 
months  on  the  first,  third  and  fourth  Fridays  in  each 
month,  commencing  the  first  Friday  in  May.  Several 
trophies  will  be  offered  for  competition,  particulars 
of  which  will  be  arranged  later. 
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Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,  $2  or  $3  Weekly.  We 
guarantee  yeu  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  Is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -    Toronto,  Canada 


Catch  Fish, 


Eels,  Mink,  Muskrata  etc.,  in  large 
numbers,  with  the  New,  Folding, 
Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Strong  and  dur- 
able. Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  Price  List,  and 
our  Free  Booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
of  fish.  J.  F.  Gregory,  3308  Oregon  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


KEATING'S 

POWDER 


Moth  in  Furs,  Blankets,  Car- 
pets, Woollens,  etc.,  means 
ruination.  Heating's  Powder 
effectually  prevents  moths.  It 
does  no  harm  to  the  most  deli- 
cate fabric. 


KILLS 
BUGS 


LIGHTING 

"  Akron"  400  Candle- Power  Lan 
tern  makes  and  burns  its  owi 
gas  from  common  gasoline 
Brighter  than  electricity.  Carrj 
it  anywhere.  Wind  proof.  Depen 
dable,  cheap,  eafe,  guaranteed 

COOKINGS 

Hardy  took  Stove.  Use  it  in 
aoorsor  outside.  Sizzling  hot  in 
•/minutes-  Have  a  warm  meal 
anjwhere,  anytime.  Strong, 
reliable,  inexpensive,  guaranteed. 
^  rite  for  special  prices  and  catalog. 

AKRON  CAS  LAMP  CO.  ak^nT 


Ceebynite 
Compass 

$3.00  at  Dealers 
or  Postpaid 

GoldFiiled 
$6.50 

If  dealer  can't  supply  you  don't  take  substitute.  Or- 
der direct  from  us.  Polder  on  Taylor-made  Compasses 
on  request. 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WHETHER  a  fishing 
trip,  a  camping  party, 
an  automobile  trek- 
king tour  or  a  single 
sporting  goods  need 
—put  it  up  to 


"The  Greatest  Sporting  Goods 
Store  in  the  World" 

Mail  Order  Inquiries  Promptly  Answered 

Abercombie  &  Fitch  Co, 

Ezra  H.  Fitch,  President  m 
{.Madison  Ave.  and  45th  Street 
New  York 

"Where  the  Blazed  Trail 
Crosses  the  Boulevard" 
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HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Offers 

Special  inducements    to  Out-of-Town 
Guests. 

$1.50  up,  single,  $3.00  up,  double, 

600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 

Two  Floors — Agents'  Sample  Rooms 
New  Unique  Cafes  and  Excellent  Kn  ter  tain  men  t 
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May  we  send  you 
this  guide  book? 


An  illustrated  guide  to  points 
of  interest  in  and  around  Buffalo, 
including  Niagara  Falls.  Free 
on  request. 

When  in  Buffalo,  stop  at  the 
Hotel  Lenox,  Buffalo's  ideal 
hotel  for  tourists.  Quietly 
situated,  yet  convenient  to 
theatre,  shopping  and  business 
districts  and  Niagara  Falls 
Boulevard.    First-class  garage. 

European  plan.  Ftre- 
proof.  modern.  Un- 
usual cuisine.  Every 
room  an  outside  room. 
$2.00  up. 

On  Empire  Tours. 
Road    map  and 
!  running  directions 
free. 

C.  A.  MINER 

Managing  Director 
North  St.  at 
Delaware  Ave. 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


American  or  European  Plan 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line — large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  you  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
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Moonlight  and  Black  Ducks  F.  V.  Williams  376 

Monquart  William  Matheson  263 

Mother  Earth  H.  Mortimer  Batten  1362 

Mountains  in  the  Rain   381 

Moose  Call,  The  G.  F.  Hiltz  612 

Moose  Hunt,  The  Story  of  a  Jack  Milner  488 

Moose  Hunter,  Rover  the  Mrs.  Garland  Foster  635 

Moose,  Taken  Captive  by  a  Bull  *.   631 

N 

New  Brunswick  Woods,  In  C.  B.  Fisher  138 

Night  Bill  Riverside  396 

Nipigon  Trophy  Announcement,  The    234 

Nipigon  Trophy,  Montreal  Business  Man  Wins   825 

Nipigon  Waters  with  H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  On   "Nimrod"  784 

No  Difficulty  in  American  Tourists  Entering  Canada   348 

No  Game  Hogs  Wanted  in  the  Organization  of  Ontario  Sportsmen  E.  R.  Kerr  340 

Nova  Scotia,  A  Successful  Moose  Hunt  in  Good  Old  Harold  G.  McCulloch  1 168 

North  Star  Hunting  Club,  The  W.  Hickson  791 

O 

Ogarse,  On  the  Trail  of  Jack  Livingston  20 

OP  Eight  Squar'  Kemper  H.  Broadus  1360 

Old  Preparedness  F.  V.  Williams  1125 

Open  Places,  The  R.J.Fraser  735 

P 

Pea  Soup  .-.  Chas.  Dorian  987 

Pine  Ridge  Hunting  Club,  The  Annual  Hunt  of  the  H.  H.  Matthews  102,5 

Pheasant  on  Vancouver  Island,  The  G.  S.  383 

Platters  was  no  Decoy  Duck  E.  T.  Martin  100" 

Planting  Land  Locked  Salmon  n  a  British  Columbia  Lake   1274 

9 

O 

Quail  Sickness,  The    Edward  T.  Martin  135 

R 

Race  with  Death,  A  Arthur  W.  Peck  878 

Reserve  at  Point  Pelee  made  a  Bird  Sanctuary   236 

Rod  and  Gun  Folk   857,  983,  1107,  1231, 1448 

Rod  and  Gun  Mechanics  106,  178, 297,  422,  668,  953, 1082  1212 

S 

Sand  Bar,  A  Night  on  a    "Bill"  101 

Saskatchewan,  A  Communique  from  W.  A.  Mason  875 

Scaly  Wolf,  The  F.  V.  Williams  1259 

Seventeen  Days  in  the  Wild  G.T.  142 

Shots  in  the  Show  Reginald  Gourlay  871 

Smithville  Hunt  Club  in  the  Northern  Woods  A.  H.  Schmek  1289 

Snowshoes,  On  Making  Robert  Page  Lincoln  886 

Something  about  Porcupines  Wm.  Sweeney  275 

Skis,  On  Making  Robert  Page  Lincoln  762 

Skunk  and  Dolphus,  The  Jane  Dilworth  241 

Skookum  Bill  Frank  Houghton  267 

SomeTrip  Freeman  Tupper  1279 

Speckled  Trout  Lie,  Where  the  Harry  Moore  141 

Speckled  Trout  of  Northern  Ontario   1245 

Speckled  Trout  Tyeth  Bounsall  392 

Sportsmen's  and  Farmers'  Efforts  Must  Supplement  Legislation   842 

Squirrel  At  Home,  The  H.  Mortimer  Batten  1121 

St.  Clair  Pickerel  Run,  The  A.  L.  McCready  1243 

Stripe  Back,  A  Visit  from  W.  G.  M.  1291 

T 

Temple,  My  Mark  G.  McElhinney  421 

The  Dropping  Off  Place  Bonnycastle  Dale  1355 

The  Trap  99,223,  341.  467,  586,  722,  834,  844,  1088, 1222,    1348,  1468 

The  Woodchuck  George  Roberts  Hunt  1376 

Toling  Wild  Animals  P.  H.  Moore  1256 

Trap  Line,  Along  the  576,  704,  957, 1076, 1200  1334 

Trapping  Season  of  1918  at  Rice  Lake,  The  -  ..Bonnycastle  Dale  1238 

Trails,  The  R.  M.  Benson  896 

Trout  Brook  Revisited,  A  „  C.  T.  Easton  391 

W 

War,  When  my  Laddie  went  to  Robt.  H.  MacNair  787 

We  Were  Seven  Bill  Riverside  1286 

Wet  Breakfast  on  a  Dry  Stump,  A  Marlow  A.  Shaw  244 

What's    the    Reason?  John  Townson  1390 

When  a  Little  Child  Prayed  Patience  Reed  1272 

Wild  Animals  Skookum  Chuck  494 

Wilds,  When  it's  Hard  Work  in  the  Aubrey  Fullerton  1117 

Wildcat,  Mr.  Brewster  Discovers  a  Fred  Copeland  863 

Wilson  Snipe,  Shooting  the    Reginald  Gourlay  1013 

Winter  Camping  in  Canada  Leo.  M.  Rollins  897 

Woodcock,  Do  Vermin  Prey  Upon  "Old  Soldier"  101 1 

Wolf,  A  Mixup  with  a  Prairie  N.  B.  B.  152 

Woodland,  Hill  and  Dale  Leo  M.  Rollins  1684 

V 

Vancouver  Island,  Fishing  at  Pike  Lake  Norma  Dumbleton  1276 

Vancouver  Island,  Fishing  on  "Spent  Spinner"  262 

Vanity  of  Riches,  The  >.  F.  V.  Williams  25 

Vedder  River,  The  Master  Killer  of  the  A.  P.  Cummins  33 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 

This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree 
South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include 
the  six  New  England  and  four  Middle  States  of 
the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  in  some 
districts  at  50  cents  per  acre,  and  in  others  FREE. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  lorest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write 
H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
G.  H.  FERGUSON,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines. 


ASSEMBLE  YOUR  TACKLE  IN  A 

TAK-  IT- ALL  CASE 

MIS  one  was  not  made  for  some  other  purpose  and  then  con- 
verted for  tackle — it  was  made  for  tackle.    You  will  value 
it  because  it  is  light  and  can  carry  your  complete  equipment 
— all  in  its  separate  compartments,  with  a  plush-Iinecf  com- 
partment lor  reels. 

The  all-wool  construction  eliminates  noise  aud  rust. 
Furnished  in  mahogany,  black  walnut  or  fumed  ofd  English 
v      or  golden  oak.    Three  sizes  as — 

&  No.  1,  12in.  length,  8in.  high,  8in.  deep.  Price  $  9.75 
■      No.  2,  13^in  .  „     9in.     „    8in.     „  „  11.50 

No.  3,  I5in.      „    lOin.      „    9in.     „  „  14.75 


PHILLIPS  &  McLEAN,  Wallaceburg,  Ontario 


Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO.  -  -  -  ■  HAMILTON,  CANADA 


Dent's  Condition  Pills 


A  marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty. with  harsh  staring  coat,  materated  eyes,and  high  colored 
urine.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  them  for  distemper,  mange,  eczema  and 
debilitating  diseases.  You  will  notice  the  difference  after  a  few  doses. 
At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents.  The  Dent  Medicine  Company, 
Toronto,  Canada  and  Newburgh,  N.Y.  A  practical  treatise  on  dogs 
and  their  training,  160pp.  fully  illustrated  mailed  for  10c  to  all  customers. 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.    Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modefn  Fire- 
arms. Antiques  wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  8  12T 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown.  Ont.  J.t.f 

Drs.  Hisey  and  Greenwood,  Breeders  of  Silver  Cross 
and  Black  Foxes.  Registered  and  Pedigreed  New  Zealand 
Red  Rabbits.  A  fine  lot  of  youngsters  for  immediate 
shipment  all  Pedigreed.  Also  Guinea  Pigs.  523  S. 
Harrison  St.,  Saginaw  West  Side, Michigan.  5-2T 

WANTED— Five  pair  1919  bear  cubs,  the  smaller  the 
better.  Will  furnish  crates,  pay  express  and  $20.00  a 
pair.  Can  also  use  fox  and  wolf  pups,  and  live  owls  and 
geese.  Portage  Wild  Animal  Co.,  Portage  la  Prairie, 
Man.  4-2T 

BOATS  AND  LAUNCHES 

Second  hand  boats  and  motors  clearing  large  stock  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Ditchburn  Pleasure  Boats,  Ltd., 
Gravenhurst,  Muskoka,  Ont.  5-2T 

FOR  SALE— 19'  runabout  equipped  with  6-8  H.P.  2 
cylinder  St.  Lawrence  engine  under  hatch,  automobile 
wheel  controls,  guaranteed  first  class  running  order,  used 
two  seasons,  price  on  cars  $290.00.  Box  100.  Rod  and 
Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  5-1T 


FOR  SALE— At  Port  Rowan,  22  ft.  launch;  2  Cylin- 
der; 2  cycle:  fine  condition;  $180. 00.  Apply  C.  C. 
Wheeler,  Paris,  Ont.  5-1 T 

DOGS. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 

FOR  SALE. — Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  tf 


"FIELD  AND  SHOW  DOG" 

With  All  Breed  Directory  Combined. 
Special  Department  on  all  breeds,  especially  Airedale 
terriers  each  month.     The  best  and  most  popular 
Kennel  advertising  medium  in  America. 
Issued  monthly;  Price  $1.00  year,  sample  copy  15c. 
Published  by    JOHN  A.  WHITE  &  SON, 
739  W.  Federal  St,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


WANTED — A  Retriever,  must  be  well  trained,' Chesa- 
peake Bay  or  Spaniel.  J.  W.  Groves,  40  York  St. ^Hamil- 
ton, Ont.  j    5- IT 

FOR  SALE — Fox  hound  pups,  both  sexes.  =  Apply  to 
Box  163,  Forest,  Ont.  5-1T 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON  j 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


Pure  bred  Fox  and  Deer  hound  pups  for  sale,  bred  from 
No.  1  hunting  stock,  10  weeks  old.  Write  W.  A.  Mitchell. 
Wooler,  Ontario.  5-1T 


FOR  SALE — Pedigreed,  Tennesee,  Red  Bone  Coon 
hound,  5  years  old.    H.  C.  Fraser,  Woodstock,  Ont.  5-11 

St.  Catherines  Hunt  Club  are  offering  for  gale  a  litter 
of  Fox  Hound  puppies,  bred  from  as  good  a  dog  and  bitch 
as  ever  went  into  the  north  woods.  Price  $5.00  each  while 
they  last.  Apt>ly  Charles  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  Si. 
Catharines  Hunt  Club,  St.  Catharines,  Out.  5-1T 

THE  BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS,  OF  BERRY. 
KY.,  offer  for  sale,  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cut 
Hounds,  Wolf' and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opposum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion, 
Hounds,  also  Airedale  terriers.  All  dogs  shipped  on  trial, 
purchaser  to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Sixty-eight  page  highly  illustrated . 
instructive,  and  interesting  catalogue  Tor  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin.  5-'J  F 

Dogs  Wanted — Trained  foxhound  or  foxhound  puppies 
at  reasonable  prices.  Give  full  particulars  to  Herb.  S. 
Markell,  Wales,  Ont.  5-1 T 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  fur 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  Box  L 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE— 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc.. 
write  Box  F.  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

Row  boat  Outboard  motors  and  others  cheap;  also 
reverse  gears,  rear  starters,  magnetos,  etc.  Send  for  list. 
Guarantee  Motor  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  10-TF 

FISHING  TACKLE 

WANTED — Fishing  rod  and  other  tackle  by  Hardy 
Bros.    H.  W.  S.    Box  222,  Brownsburg,  Que.  4-2T 


GUNS 


YES— I  WILL  TRADE  GUNS— Send  2c  stamp  for 
complete  list  of  second  hand  and  shop-worn  firearms. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Tell  us  what  yoji  want  in  first 
letter.  Wm.  R.  Burkhard  (Established  in  1855),  143 
East  4th  SL,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  "The  Original  and  Old 
Reliable."  12-TF 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  Brock 
We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work, 
Restocking,   Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning,  etc. 

All  work  guaranteed. 

A  SNAP  IN  A 
NEW  STANDARD  MARLIN  TRAP  GUN:  12 

§uage,  30  in.  barrel,  bored  especially  for  trap  use. 
elected  English  walnut  stock  and  forearm,  beauti- 
fully polished  and  checkered. 

It's  the  best  trap  gun  made  for  the~man_who 
u  hammer  gun.^~    Only  $50.00. 


BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 
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BULLETS  any  calibre,  any  temper.  Expert  Gun, 
Rifle  and  Revolver  repairs.  Reloading,  guns  bought  and 
sold.  What  have  you  to  swap?  W.  H.  Lowe,  Gunsmith 
New  Liskeard,  Ont.  5-1T 

WANTED — Remington  32  or  35  trombone  action  rifle 
and  for  sale  or  exchange,  Winchester  carbine  32  special 
in  first  class  condition.    W.  C.  Lippit,  Petrolia,  Ont.  5-1T 

Big  game  ammunition  loaded  to  order.  Progressive 
powders  with  copper  jacketed  bullets.  Henry  Bros.  616 
Cordova,  St.,  East.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  5-6T 

FOR  SALE — Double-barrel  shot-gun,  hammerless 
"Tobin",  shooting  qualities  guaranteed,  perfect  condition; 
price  $30.00.  Address  H.  D.  Atkinson,  Box  159,  Campbell- 
ford,  Ont.  5-1T 

ROOTS  AND  HERBS 

GOLDEN  Seal  and  60  Other  Plants  used  in  making 
medicine,  dyes,  perfumes,  etc.  How  to  gather,  high  war 
prices,  and  address  of  Buyers'  Book,  postpaid,  only  20c. 
Get  yours  today.    Ginseng  Co.,  West  Milan,  N.H.  5-2T 

SPECIALS 

FOR  SALE — The  best  island  for  a  duck  shooter  in 
Rice  Lake,  ten  acres,  one  cleared,  new  one  room  shanty, 
one  hundred  cords  standing  woods,  good  fishing  and  trap- 
ping.   Bonnycastle  Dale,  Gore's  Landing,  Ont.  5-1T 

SOUVENIRS,  novelties:  How  to  make  and  where  to 
sell.  Book  and  one  novelty  only  30c.  O.  Twitchell. 
West  Milan,  New  Hampshire.  5-2T 

FISHERMEN:— Catch  fish  while  they  are  intoxicated. 
Japanese  Fish  Decoyer  does  it.  dime  brings  the  formula. 
J.  W.  Bilodeau.  Lyndonvillc,  Vt.  Dept.  76.  5-1T 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNIr*G 


FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition.   Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock, 


Ont. 


TROUT  FISHERY  and  Farm  to  sell  or  toircnt,  cottage 
in  connection  or  limited  amount  of  fishing  by  the  pound. 
John  Gibson,  Cataract,  Ont.  Phone,  Caledon  01 1-11  5-1T 

FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 

MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most  reliable;  years 
of  experience;  descriptions  free.  "The  Successful  Club", 
Box  556.  Oakland,  Calif.  3  IT 

PHOTOGRAPHS— Real  prints  of  Show  Life;  Points 
of  Interest  in  the  U.  S.;  Bathing  Girls.  Send  25c  for 
sample  proof  sheet  containing  assortment  of  bathing 
pirls.  Amount  returned  with  first  order.  Frank  H 
Trafton,  Box  726c,  Houston,  Texas. 

ECZEMA,  PSORIASIS,  SIMM,  555 

matism,  piles,  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particulars. 
Eczema  Remedy,  Co.,  Dept.  R.  G.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
U.  S.  A. 


TF 


Artificial  eyes  and  skulls  for  Taxidermists  and  Furriers. 
Oliver  Spanner  &  Co.,  26  Elm  St.,  Toronto.  We  buy  raw 
furs.  3  12T 

THE  THREE  VETS 

(Bill  Potts,  Walter  Potts  and  Windy  Carr) 

Mountain  Guides  and  Outfitters 

For  Hunting,  Fishing  and  Exploring  Parties. 
MORLEY    -       -  ALTA. 

FREE! 

A 

Thermos  Bottle 

Keeps  Hot  24  Hours      Keeps  Cold  72  Hours 

Thermos  make  hunters, 
fishermen  and  campers  inde- 
pendent of  stated  meal  hours. 
Hot  coffee,  tea  or  soup,  or  iced 
drinks  can  be  prepared  when 
convenient  and  kept  hot  or 
cold  for  the  morning  start,  the 
all  day  tramp  or  long  hours 
with  the  rod  and  gun.  Thermos 
give  heat  without  fire  and  cold 
without  ice.  Thermos  keeps 
liquid  steaming  hot  for  24 
hours  or  ice  cold  .for  three 
days. 

FOR  SIX  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

we  will  send  a -Thermos  Bottle  all  charges  paid. 


PREMIUM  DEPARTMENT 

ROD  AND  GUN     -     WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


THE  BAIT 
THAT  "THINKS" 
ITSELF  A  FISH 

Any  way  you  look  at  it  it  is  a  good  bait. 

Those  GROOVES  make  it  a  MINNOW —the  only  bait 
that  really  swims.  No  athletics — but  actual,  minnow  swim; 
that  smooth,  gliding  motion  which  makers  have  tried  to  get. 

It  reels  in  easily.  Give  it  a  jerk — it  scoots  and  pauses,  like 
a  fool  minnow  out  of  "danger." 

Yet  it's  one  of  the  roughest  little  devils  on  big  fish  you  ever 
saw.  It  has  taken  3  ft.  pickerel.  If  the  bass  or  pike  are  there 
it  will  get  them.  You  can  bank  on  that — :even  in  August.  Get 
ready  now.  If  not  at  dealer's  send  75  cents.  Pick  a  Rainbow, 
Jr.,"  for  day,  or  "Red  Head,  Jr.,"  for  dawn  and  dusk  casting,  or, 
if  you  wish,  large  size  (1  oz.)  in  either  finish. 

J.  R.  SCHOONMAKER,  DESK  6,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH.,  U.S.A. 

Dealers,  kindly  write  jobbers  now  for  Skooters. 
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NEW  GOODS  IN  STOCK 

.280  COPPER  TUBE  ROSS  CARTRIDGES 
.256  NEWTON  CARTRIDGES 

We  Expect  During  the  Next  Few  Weeks,  SAVAGE  RIFLES, 
all  calibres,  REMINGTON  RIFLES,  Model  12A,  .22  calibre. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES 


FOR  YOUR  SPRING  OUTING  Provide  Yourself  With 


PIKE  EQUIPMENT 


We  are  Headquarters  for  the 

Sportsman's  Every  Need 


D.PKEG* 

123  KnfQ  St.  B.v 

TOMVTO. 


IF  YOU 

like  thousands  of  other  men,  are 
obliged  to  wear,  for  comfort  or  ap- 
pearance sake,  a  TOUPEE,  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  and  your  friends  to 
wear  one  scientifically  made.  It 
should  fit  perfectly,  and  blend  na- 
turally with  the  hair  you  still  have 
left.  Above  all,  it  should  be  becom- 
ing, and  in  every  respect  suited  to 
your  type  and  to  your  expression. 

W.T.  PEMBER 

129  YONGE  STREET 
TORONTO 


'filceffiets.pBiii 
WMBD'S  UNIMEHTCtt 

L     —LIMITED   § 

«essor9to  C. C.RICHARDS S.C0, 

^M0UTH,1LS 


Fishermen 

and 

Campers 

Quick  Relief 

From  the  many 
minor  accidents 
and  bruises  you 
receive  on  your 
vacation  is  afford- 
ed by 

Minard's 
Liniment 

Put  a  Bottle  In 
Your  Outfit 


THE   HERCULES  ROD. 
Westwood's  Patent  Unbreakable  Silk  Bound  Split  Cane  Rod,  9  feet,  5  oz., 
The  Patent  Dark  Green  Silk  Binding  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty,  as  well  as  increasing  its  strength  some  fifty  per 
cent.    This  Rod  has  become  a  great  favorite  for  Trout  and  Bass  Fishing. 

Hercules  Trout  Rod,  9  feet,  5  oz.,  each    $20.00 

Hercules  Bass  Rod,  with  four  Agate  Rings,  each   25.00 

Expert  Silk  Bound,  medium  quality,  made  in  Trout  and  Bass,  each   10.00 

Ezcell,  Silk  Bound,  fair  quality,  in  Bass  or  Trout,  each   6.00 


..IK. 


mm 


THE  UNEQUAL  ROD. 

Westwood's  Patent  Silk  Bound  Steel  Rod,  Trout,  10  feet. 
This  Patent  Dark  Green  Silk  Binding  protects  this  rod  absolutely  against  rust,  besides  adding  greatly  to  its  strength 

and  beauty. 

Trout  Rod,  10  feet,  each    *  J'so 

Bass  Rod,  5  to  9  feet,  each  ..... ••■ 

Bait  Casting  Rod,  5  to  5^  feet,  with  large  German  Silver  Rings,  each   9.wt 

do.              do.             with  one  Agate  End  Ring                ;  J  <>•<»» 

do.               do.             with  Agate  Butt  and  End  Ring,  each  J-J-J"* 

do.               do.             with  all  Agate  Rings,  each   14  U0 


THE  BLAKE  ROD. 
Highest  Grade  Split  Cane  Trout  Rod,  9  feet,  5  or. 

Trout  Rod,  each   $16.00 

Bass  Rod,  8  feet,  each     16.00 

For  a  first  class  Rod  it  cannot  possibly  be  surpassed  and  is  in  great  demand. 

The  ALLCOCK,  LAIGHT  &  WESTWOOD  Co.  Ltd 

MANUFACTURERS,  TORONTO 
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The  Old  Home  Haunts 

F.  R.  Stock 


There's  a  sound  that  rings  in  my  ears  today, 

That  echoes  in  vague  refrain, 
The  ripple  of  water  o'er  smooth-washed  clay, 

Where  the  wall-eyed  pike  and  the  black  bass  play 
That  makes  me*  yearn,  in  a  quiet  way, 

For  my  old  fly-rod  again. 

Back  to  the  eld  home  haunts  again, 
Back  where  the  clear  lake  lies; 
Back  through  the  woods 
Where  the  blackbirds  brood, 
Back  to  my  rod  and  flies. 

I'm  longing  to  paddle  the  boat  today, 
Through  waterlogged  grass  and  reeds; 

Where  the  muskrat  swims,  and  the  cat-tails  sway; 
Where  the  air  is  cool,  and  the  mist  is  gray; 

Where  ripples  dance  in  the  same  old  way, 
Under  the  tangled  weeds. 

Back  to  the  old  oak  log  again, 

Back  by  the  crystal  brook; 

Back  to  the  bait, 

And  the  silent  wait, 

Back  to  my  line  and  hook. 

I  wish  I  could  wade  by  the  water's  edge 

Where  the  fallen  leaves  drift  by. 
Just  to  see,  in  the  shadow  of  the  ledge, 

How  dark  forms  glide,  like  a  woodman's  wedge. 
Through  driftwood  piles  and  the  coarse  marsh  sedge 

And  to  hear  the  bittern  cry. 

Back  where  the  tadpoles  shift  and  sink, 

Back  where  the  bullfrogs  sob; 

Back  just  to  float 

In  the  leaky  boat, 

Back  to  my  dripping  bob. 

Oh,  it's  just  like  this  on  each  misty  day, 

It's  always  the  same  old  pain 
That  struggles  and  pulls  in  the  same  old  way 

To  carry  me  off  for  a  little  stay 
By  the  water's  edge,  in  sticky  clay, 

To  fish  in  the  falling  rain. 

Back  .to  my  long  black  rubber  boots, 

Back  to  my  old  patched  coat; 

Back  to  my  rod. 

And  the  breath  of  God — 

Heme — and  my  leaky  boat. 
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George  Gilbert 


TIME    to   turn   out,  dadburnie 
you,"    said   John  Aylesworth 
to  himself.    "It's  Monday;  time 
to  begin  your  real  work  here." 

But  he  did  not  heed  that  self- 
advice — then.  Instead,  he  flopped 
down  more  cosily  still  under  the 
good,  rough,  heavy  blankets  in  his 
trapper's  shack  on  the  Nescopern, 
joying  to  think  that  his  camp  was 
pitched  where  he  would  have  plenty 
of  wood,  easy  to  chop,  to  his  hand. 
Also  that  he  had  been  able  to  get  his 
supplies  in  from  Stratho,  his  out- 
fitting point,  not  a  moment  too  soon 
to  be  ahead  of  the  first  snows.  As 
he  had  gone  to  bunk  the  night  before, 
after  packing  in  his  last  load  from  the 


canoe  landing,  he  had  heard  the  big 
flakes  spat-spat-spatting  against  the 
tiny  window  at  the  east  end  of  his 
shack.  So  he  had  gone  to  sleep  to 
the  mighty  threnody  of  blasts  carry- 
ing the  myriads  of  "white  bees" 
before  them.  Now,  at  ease,  he  could 
see  flake  after  flake  come  against  the 
window,  but  softly,  as  the  wind  had 
blown  itself  out  in  the  night  through 
the  passes  of  Netagomish,  using  the 
vale  of  Otter  Creek,  from  mouth  to 
source,  as  the  trough  through  which 
it  had  poured  its  especial  fury  upon 
the  highlands  in  between  Rainbow 
River  and  the  Netagomish  barrier. 

"Silver  Dale,"  from  its  sheltering 
clumps  of  white  birches,  Aylesworth 
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had  named  his  camp  site  and  the 
adjacent  territory. 

Otter  Creek  was  then  making  music 
out  under  the  bank  in  front  of 
Aylesworth's  shack,  but  the  music 
was  muffled,  as  if  the  creek  already 
felt  the  grip  of  winter  and  the  need 
for  husbanding  strength  against  the 
mighty  efforts  that  it  would  be  called 
in  the  coming  spring  months,  to  do 
its  share  toward  ridding  the  land  of 
the  debris  of  a  dead  winter. 

The  creek's  sources  were  on  the 
western  slopes  of  Netagomish,  whence 
it  flowed  in  rambling  course  almost 
west  to  Rainbow  River,  that  had  a 
trend  north  and  south.  Almost  due 
north  thirty  miles  from  where  Otter 
Creek  made  into  the  river,  Stratho 
was  going  to  sleep  for  the  winter, 
after  the  summer  and  fall  labor  of 
caring  for  the  needs  of  the  "summer 
folks,"  fishermen,  hunters.  The 
Nescopern,  east  of  the  river,  was 
barren,  rocky,  primitive.  But  back 
of  it,  between  it  and  the  foot  of 
Netagomish,  was  the  great  expanse 
of  Muskrat  Marsh  and  between  the 
marsh  and  the  mountains  good  trap- 
ping territory,  as  Aylesworth  had 
discovered  during  his  Sunday  tramps 
all  about  there,  during  the  summer  in 
between  the  periods  he  had  devoted 
to  guiding  trout  fishers  or  in  the  fall 
when  he  had  guided  deer  hunters. 
Now  the  outsiders  had  gone,  the  big 
woods  were  quiet.  That  meant  that 
the  habitants  could  go  and  come 
without  fear  of  being  shot,  in  mistake 
for  deer;  could  log  it,  trap,  hunt,  fish, 
dance,  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  after 
their  kind,  without  fear  of  being  asked 
to  take  some  stranger  fishing,  for  a 
consideration,  or  to  take  him  hunting 
— for  another. 

"Get  up,"  Aylesworth  was  ordered 
by  one  with  power  to  attract  his 
attention,  if  not  to  compel  obedience. 

A  cold  nose  was  thrust  against  the 
trapper's  cheek,  and  a  gentle  "woof," 
sounded  in  his  ear. 

"Git  out,  old  Snoozer,"  the  would- 
be  sleeper  ordered,  playfully  whacking 
the  Airedale's  pointed  muzzle  aside. 

But  Snoozer  thrust  his  nose  back 
into  the  desired  position  again  and 
finding  that  that  had  no  effect,  gently 
nipped  his  master  on  his  right  ear 


that  he  nuzzled  out  of  its  hiding 
place  under  the  upturned  blankets. 

A  mighty  heave  sent  Snoozer, 
blankets  and  all  out  onto  the  middle 
of  the  shack's  floor.  As  the  dog 
scrambled  out  of  the  tangle  of  woollen 
folds,  a  pillow  made  of  a  gunny  sack's 
end  and  stuffed  with  balsam  buds — 
best  of  all  pillows — hit  him  squarely 
and  knocked  him  over.  Then,  with 
a  whoop,  Aylesworth  slammed  out 
of  the  shack,  Snoozer  joyfully  follow- 
ing, across  the  few  steps  of  snow  cov- 
ered ground  and  to  the  creek,  where 
he  chucked  his  last  protection  against 
the  cold — a  light  blanket.  He  took 
one  plunge  off  the  log  jam  that 
spanned  the  creek's  big  pool  there, 
came  up  spluttering,  swung  himself 
onto  the  jam,  draped  the  blanket 
about  him,  and  with  Snoozer  snap- 
ping at  the  fluttering  ends,  raced  for 
the  shack  door.  Inside,  red  and 
tingling  from  his  contact  with  cold 
air,  water  and  snow,  he  fairly  snatch- 
ed his  clothing  on  and  in  two  minutes 
stood  over  the  sheet  iron  stove, 
humming  a  little  tune  to  himself. 
Snoozer  watched  him,  antici- 
pating benefits  to  come  when  the 
morning  meal  would  be  ready  and 
he  would  be  invited  to  have  a  bit 
from  his  master's  plate  to  supplement 
the  quarter  of  raw  rabbit  that  he 
already  had  devoured,  after  being 
served  with  it  by  his  best  friend. 

"You  old  Snoozer  boy,"  Aylesworth 
said,  as  he  sat  down  to  bacon,  flap- 
jacks, syrup,  beans  and  coffee, 
guess  that  may  be  the  last  swim  for 
this  year  in  the  creek.  Today  we're 
going  out  on  the  scout  to  get  our 
trap  lines  located  for  real  business, 
you  old  ringtailed  cinerarium,  you. 
Hear  that?  I  think  we'll  go  up  the 
Muskrat  Marsh  and  to  its  head." 

Snoozer,  his  head  cocked  now  on 
one  side,  now  on  the  other,  listened. 
He  whined,  maybe  because  he  under- 
stood, maybe  because  he  wanted 
that  last  flapjack,  soaked  in  bacon 
grease  from  the  fry-pan.  After  he 
had  the  flapjack  cached  in  his  de- 
partment of  the  interior,  he  raced 
around  after  his  tail  a  few  times, 
watched  his  master  buckle  on  his 
belt,  hang  his  "meat  gun,"  a  long 
barreled  .22,  onto  its  holster,  put 
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his  trail  axe  in  its  place  on  the  other 
side  of  the  belt,  stow  away  tobacco 
and  pipe  inside  his  flannel  shirt 
front,  take  up  and  put  away  a  few 
slices  of  bacon,  salt,  pepper,  tea  and 
sugar  in  a  two-quart  pail,  then  put 
on  his  "ear-warmer"  cap  of  red  fox 
fur,  his  heavy  mackinaw  and  lastly 
his  lined  fur  gloves.  Then  Ayles- 
worth  pulled  three  dozen  small  steel 
traps  out  from  under  the  bunk, 
swung  them  onto  his  back,  opened 
the  door  to  Snoozer's  joyful  barking, 
gave  a  glance  at  the  clearing  skies, 
from  which  some  snow  still  sifted 
between  the  cloud  rifts,  smiled  as 
he  saw  a  rosy  glow  on  Netagomish 
that  told  him  the  sun  was  boring  a 
hole  through  the  storm  over  there, 
made  sure  that  his  canoe  was  safe 
under  the  low  hemlocks  beyond  the 
cabin,  where  he  had  concealed  it 
after  toting  it  up  from  Rainbow  the 
afternoon  before,  and  started  off 
from  the  angle  the  creek  made  there, 
toward  the  marsh. 

For  all  the  fury  of  the  storm's 
breath,  the  snow  was  only  about  eight 
inches  deep.  It  might  be  gone  in  a 
day  or  it  might  be  added  to,  by  storm 
after  storm,  and  stay  until  spring. 
The  snow  was  virgin — not  a  track 
was  to  be  seen  on  it — the  wild  folk 
having  all  kept  in  during  the  night 
and  not  having  yet  ventured  forth 
to  slay  or  be  slain — to  eat  or  to  be 
eaten.  Snoozer  knew  this  as  well 
as  did  his  master,  for  he  trudged  at 
Aylesworth's  heels  along  the  banks 
of  the  little  trickle  that  came  from 
the  marsh's  foot  to  the  creek. 

Here  and  there  Aylesworth  set 
a  trap  in  the  tiny  stream's  bed,  where 
signs  showed  him  mink  had  passed 
up  or  down.  Here  he  made  a  water 
set  by  hanging  a  muskrat  ham  on  a 
twig  over  the  water,  with  the  trap 
buried  lightly  in  the  silt  right  under 
the  bait.  There  he  put  a  trap  beside 
a  rock  that  stood  at  the  edge '  of  a 
little'  pool,  placing  a  piece  of  log  in 
such  a  way  that  a  passing  mink  would 
suspect  it  and  sheer  away  from  it  to 
the  supposed  safety  of  the  unmoved 
rock  and  so  be  taken.  The  dog, 
well  instructed  in  trapper's  lore, 
kept  away  from  the  jaws  that  could 
cause  so  much  misery  and  made 


mental  note  of  the  signs  nearby,  so 
he  would  not  blunder  into  danger 
there  later. 

At  the  trickle's  head  Aylesworth 
found  the  dug-out  canoe  he  had 
made  during  the  summer  and  lodged 
at  the  marsh's  foot  against  his 
present  hour  of  need.  This  rude  but 
serviceable  craft  would  serve  him 
in  getting  about  the  marsh  until  it 
froze.  Then  it  would  serve  as  a 
sledge,  in  which  he  could  haul  much 
weighty  materials  over  the  ice,  from 
end  to  end  of  the  marsh.  Runners 
for  it,  for  such  a  use,  he  had  made, 
tucked  away  in  the  dug-out,  ready 
to  be  attached. 

At  a  word,  Snoozer  leaped  into  the 
dug-out.  Aylesworth  took  the  pad- 
dle, after  disposing  of  his  traps  and 
crouched  down  for  the  effort  of  forcing 
the  craft  through  the  sedges  and 
flags  that  still  carried  their  burdens 
of  snow. 

The  water,  with  here  and  there 
ice-needles  showing  in  the  steaming 
open  spaces  how  nearly  it  had  gone 
to  freezing,  was  still.  The  wind  had 
gone.  The  sun  now  began  to  peep 
over  Netagomish  into  the  valley 
between  the  mountains  and  the 
Nescopern.  A  late  loon  came  up  and 
laughed  beyond.  A  few  crows  in 
far-away  pines  chaffed  at  a  surly  owl. 
From  his  hole  in  a  nearby  beech  a 
red  squirrel  quarreled  with  the  world. 

The  board  paddle,  wielded  by 
Aylesworth's  strongly  muscled  arms, 
sent  the  dug-out  north,  close  to  the 
eastern  marge  of  the  marsh. 

On  that  side  the  ground  sloped 
easily  and  there  was  a  fairly  wide 
space  between  the  water's  edge  and 
that  woods  that  was  flat-white  now, 
but  that  later  would  show  its  tracery 
of  many  trails  when  the  woodland's 
denizens  recovered  from  their  first 
fright  at  the  sight  of  the  first  snow  of 
the  new  winter. 

So  crouched,  paddle  plying,  Ayles- 
worth made  an  attractive  figure  of 
easy  strength  and  vivid  vitality. 
His  snappy  black  eyes  held  in  their 
depths  and  about  their  corners  tokens 
of  gladness.  His  red  fox  fur  cap, 
pushed  back  now  from  his  curling 
black  foretop  of  intensely  lustrous 
hair,  became  him  well.    Every  mo- 
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tion  of  his  body  gave  proof  of  vigor, 
warmth  of  body,  while  the  careful 
way  he  made  each  stroke  tell  told 
of  cool-headed  brainpower.  The  cold 
air  allured  him — filled  him  with 
happiness.  Just  past  twenty  five, 
clean-shaven,  alert,  thinking  nothing 
of  lonely  vigils  and  tramps,  with  a 
conscience  that  permitted  him  to 
live  alone  for  months  at  a  time 
without  being  tired  or  ashamed  of 
his  own  company,  the  North  Woods 
trapper  was  typical  of  a  large  class — 
the  Brethern  of  the  Trap  Line.  He 
was  just  above  the  medium  height,* 
compact,  stocky,  without  an  ounce 
of  fat. 

Here  and  there  on  the  marsh 
Aylesworth  located  rat  houses,  made 
conical  and  secure  by  the  busy 
inmates.  He  set  traps  by  the  margin, 
potted  a  rabbit  that  he  saw  under  a 
root  curl  on  shore  and  sent  Snoozer 
after  it.  Farther  on  he  killed  a 
hawk  on  the  wing.  And  once,  for 
the  sheer  joy  of  the  effort  he  got 
out  on  the  shore  and  ran  Snoozer  a 
race,  just  to  feel  his  legs  tingle. 

It  was  about  noon  when  Ayles- 
worth came  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
marsh,  a  good  dozen  miles  from  his 
own  shack. 

The  day  had  cleared.  The  sun 
was  making  the.  snow  glisten  with 
a  dazzling  sheen.  The  snow  on  the 
marsh's  tufts  and  sedges  had  melted. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  breeze,  from  the  south,  was 
making .  little  wavelets  talk  against 
the  dug-out's  stern  whenever  Ayles- 
worth let  it  drift. 

The  higher  marsh  Aylesworth  never 
had  explored.  His  trips  through  the 
region  never  had  led  him  that  far. 
But  he  wanted  to  go  over  the  ground 
now,  to  make  sure  that  no  other 
trapper  was  on  that  range. 

At  the  farthest  point  to  which  he 
could  drive  his  dug-out  amongst  the 
flags  and  sedges  he  found  a  tongue 
of  dry  land  extending  out  to  meet 
his  boat's  nose.  This  he  accepted 
as  a  landing  place  and,  the  traps 
being  all  set,  and  he  having  nothing 
to  carry  but  his  pail  with  the  food 
in  it,  Aylesworth,  making  sure  that 
little  axe  and  "meat-gun"  were  in 


their  places,  drew  the  dug-out  up 
onto  the  dry  point,  ordered  the  un- 
willing Snoozer  to  get  in  and  make 
his  bed  in  an  armful  of  dry  sedge 
grass  that  his  master  threw  down  in 
the  craft  for  him  and  leaving  the 
dog  to  watch,  struck  up  the  little 
creek  that  came  into  the  marsh  there. 

Up  this  he  went,  sometimes  slashing 
through  the  tag  alders,  sometimes 
on  the  bank  on  either  side. 

Soon  he  found  himself  in  a  pretty 
little  vale,  with  low  hills  on  either 
hand,  Netagomish  looming  afar  to 
the  east. 

Not  a  track  did  the  trapper  view 
as  he  pressed  forward.  The  snow 
was  not  deep  enough  to 'make  the 
walking  unpleasant.  He  could  see 
far  ahead  along  the  little  watercourse. 

After  Aylesworth  had  traveled  an 
hour  the  stream-bed  deepened  and 
he  found  himself  walking  with  his 
eyes  below  the  level  of  the  bank  on 
either  hand.  After  minutes  of,  that 
work,  he  came  to  a  spot  where  a 
big  hemlock  curled  its  washed-out 
roots  over  the  route  he  was  taking. 

Something  red  caught  Aylesworth's 
eye  amongst  the  root-curls.  A  glance 
told  him  it  was  the  tail  of  a  large 
red  fox. 

Startled,  the  trapper  clambered 
up  to  the  level  of  the  dead  animal 
and  saw  that  it  was  the  victim  of  a 
large  steel  trap,  that  had  been  set 
in  a  hollow  of  the  tree's  bole.  The 
fox  was  dead. 

"Mighty  clever  set  that,"  Ayles- 
worth thought,  bending  over  to  ex- 
amine the  signs.  He  saw  where 
the  fox  had  meandered  down  the 
hillside.  A  hole  in  the  fox's  head 
told  of  how  a  bullet  had  ended  its 
struggles  in  the  trap.  And  now  he 
saw,  his  attention  taken  less  with 
the  dead  fox,  now  that  the  seeming 
mystery  of  its  being  there  was  ex- 
plained, the  tracks  of  a  human  being, 
coming  from  up-glade,  toward  him. 
Evidently  they  had  been  made  quite 
recently.  He  was  turning  his  body 
to  see  if  the  tracks  led  below,  also, 
when  some  one  asked: — 

"What  you  doing  at  my  trap, 
Johnny  Sneakums?" 

Aylesworth  started  erect,  his  hand 
on  the  butt  of  his  little  gun,  at  the 
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insult.  To  call  a  Brother  of  the 
Trapline  a  Johnny  Sneakum  is  to 
say  that  he  steals  pelts  from  the 
other  man's  traps.  It  is  the  fighting 
word.  But  the  voice  was  that  of 
a  woman! 

Aylesworth  saw  facing  him  a  slen- 
der girl,  about  his  own  height,  with 
deep  brown  eyes,  rich  chestnut  hair. 
Her  short  skirt  of  brown,  high-laced 
waterproof  shoes,  blue  sweater,  and 
mink  cap  that  was  snugged  in  warmly 
about  her  ears  and  that  only  left 
her  cheeks  partly  in  view,  bespoke 
good  judgment  in  outdoor  dress. 
A  very  capable  little  rifle  lay  cuddled 
in  the  crook  of  her  arm  and  in  her 
belt  was  a  small  ax. 

A  flood  of  red  color  came  into 
Aylesworth's  cheeks.  If  it  had  been 
a  man  that  was  before  him,  lips  still 
open  after  using  that  odious  phrase! 

"I  didn't  know  there  was  anyone 
else  " 

"Well,  there  is.  Dad  and  I  have 
lines  of  traps  all  up  and  down  Musk- 
rat  Glade  and  near  the  head  of 
the  marsh." 

Her  voice  was  clear  and  even. 
Aylesworth  found  himself  thinking 
that  if  she  were  not  angry  that  voice 
would  have  been  of  a  very  pleasing 
quality,  although  he  caught  a  slight 
foreign  accent  in  her  tones. 

"Well,  then,  I'll  keep  my  trap 
lines  below  you,"  John  said. 

She  fingered  her  capable  little 
rifle  a  bit. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  skin  the  fox 
for  you?"  he  asked.  His  astonish- 
ment over  coming  upon  a  pretty 
girl  in  the  Big  Woods  in  the  edge  of 
winter  had  not  overcome  his  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  sex,  even  if  she 
had  insulted  him  with  her  epithet. 

"No,  thanks.    Dad'll  do  that." 

This  with  decision.  She  stepped 
forward,  stooped,  grasped  the  trap 
chain,  gave  it  a  few  deft  twists  that 
unfastened  it  from  the  root  to  which 
it  had  been  locked,  and  then  swung 
the  fox  over  her  shoulder  and  strode 
off,  back  up  the  trail  she  had  made 
coming  to  the  trap. 

"I  want  you  to  understand  that 
I'm  not  Johnny  Sneakum,"  Ayles- 
worth called  after  her.  She  had 
outraged  his  feelings  twice,  once  with 


the   epithet,   once   when   she  had 
scorned  his  assistance. 

Trudge,  trudge,  trudge. 

She  was  going  away,  seemingly 
without  answering. 

But  she  suddenly  turned  with: — 

"Then  keep  away  from  my  traps." 
The  rifle  covered  him. 

Almost  before  Aylesworth  realized 
it  and  long  before  he  had  thought  of 
a  bit  of  effective  repartee,  she  had 
resumed  her  trudging. 

"Just  like  a  darn  fool  girl,"  Ayles- 
worth confided  to  the  nearest  tree. 

CHAPTER  III. 

He  never  had  guided  women,  nor 
cared  to  be  about  with  camping 
parties  that  had  women  in  them  even. 
He  had  the  old  fashioned  American 
backwoods  idea  that  women  should 
keep  out  of  the  woods,  unless  it  was 
for  a  berrying  trip  or  a  nearby  outing. 
With  the  men  he  was  popular;  with 
such  women  as  he  had  come  into 
contact  he  was  polite  with  a  detached 
politeness  that  had  in  it  the  hint  of 
lack  of  interest.  Among  his  own 
people  in  the  little  settlements  up 
and  down  Rainbow  river,  John  was 
at  ease  with  girls  and  women — in 
fact,  a  general  favorite.  He  was 
neither  girl-shy  nor  gun-shy. 

"Some  fool  city  man  has  taken  a 
notion  to  winter  it  up  here,"  he 
thought  as  he  saw  the  last  of  her  over 
a  rise  out  beyond  where  the  creek  was 
in  a  deep  cut  and  the  banks  high. 
"I'm  sorry  though,  as  I  wanted  to 
run  my  lines  up  this  little  valley  and 
see  what  it  is  like  today.  Darn 
girls,  anyway — in  the  woods." 

She  had  gone  out  of  sight,  in  the 
depression  behind  the  little  ridge. 
The  flickering  stroke  of  her  allusion 
to  Johnny  Sneakum  was  tangling  yet 
on  Aylesworth's  pride.  He  half  turn- 
ed to  retrace  his  steps  back  toward 
his  dug-out,  when  he  heard,  first  the 
snap  of  her  little  rifle,  then  her  voice, 
raised  in  a  scream.  Placing  his 
hand  on  the  butt  of  his  gun,  he 
wheeled  in  his  tracks  and  started  up 
the  trail  she  had  made. 

As  Aylesworth  raced  for  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rise  he  heard  a  man's  rough 
voice,  cursing.  Then  again  the  wom- 
an's tones  were  heard,  fainter  now, 
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appealing.  Topping  the  slope,  Ayles- 
worth  for  a  moment  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  woman  and  a  man,  locked 
in  struggle  under  a  group  of  low 
hemlocks.  She  was  defending  herself 
desperately.  The  man  was  dark, 
somewhat  over  medium  height. 

As  he  neared  them  the  crisis  came. 
The  girl  collapsed  and  as  she  did  so 
Aylesworth  yelled  hoarsely.  His 
coming  had  been  soundless  in  the 
snow  until  then. 

At  the  cry  of  the  trapper  the  man, 
casting  one  glance  over  his  shoulder, 
dropped  the  girl  and,  before  Ayles- 
worth could  throw  the  gun  muzzle 
in  line  with  the  assailant,  sped  away, 
in  line  with  the  thick  trunks  of  the 
hemlocks  under  which  the  struggle 
had  taken  place.  Twice  Aylesworth 
shot,  feeling  each  time  that  he  had 
missed.  Then,  just  as  he  was  at 
the  point  of  striding  over  the  girl, 
she  groaned.  He  paused,  stooped, 
saw  that  she  had  a  cut  on  her  forehead 
from  which  the  blood  was  oozing  out 
from  under  her  cap  visor.  He  drop- 
ped on  his  knees  beside  her,  drew 
her  body  up  until  the  upper  part  of 
it  rested  against  his  crooked  knee. 
Then,  pushing  back  the  cap  from  her 
forehead,  he  saw  the  bruise  from  which 
the  blood  was  trickling.  Saw,  too, 
the  long  brown  lashes  over  the  closed 
eyes,  the  rounded  lines  of  the  cheeks 
that  were  pale  now  under  stress  of 
shock  and  pain.  The  red  fox,  limp 
on  the  snow  beside  her,  her  rifle, 
flung  to  one  side,  the  small  ax,  on 
which  her  left  hand  still  held  a  grip, 
all  caught  his  eye.  The  position  of 
each  was  eloquent  of  her  struggle. 

He  sought  to  make  out  if  the  man 
still  fled  and  saw  him,  far  up  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  floundering  through 
the  deeper  drifts  up  there. 

"I  can  follow  his  trail  later  in  this 
snow,"  he  reflected.  "I  must  take 
care  of  the  girl  now." 

She  groaned  a  little,  turned  un- 
easily on  his  knee.  He  reached  out 
and  got  a  handful  of  fresh  snow  and 
pressed  it  to  her  injured  forehead. 
She  winced  as  the  pain  smote  through 
her  returning  consciousness,  twisted 
to  one  side,  and  would  have  fallen 
from  his  knee  rest,  if  he  had  not 
caught  her  and  held  her. 


She  opened  her  eyes,  took  two  or 
three  deep  breaths  and  then  glanced 
up  and  saw  him. 

"You,  again?"  she  said,  sitting 
upright. 

"It  seems  so,"  Aylesworth  said. 
"I  heard  you  call  out  and  came. 
When  I  get  you  back  to  your  father's 
house,  I'll  take  the  trail  after  that 
fellow  that  attacked  you  and  when 
I  come  to  him,  I'm  coming -a-shoot- 
ing." 

She  got  up  unsteadily,  and  leaned 
against  a  tree. 

He  picked  up  the  rifle  and  the  red 
fox. 

"If  you  can  walk,"  he  began,  "I'll 
go  with  you  and  carry  your  things; 
if  not,  I'll  knock  together  a  carry- 
all out  of  limber  poles  and  load  you 
and  your  duffle  on  and  " 

She  grasped  the  rifle,  then  the  red 
fox. 

"Thank  you  just  as  much,"  she 
said,  with  an  air  of  finality  that  was 
disconcerting.  "But  I'll  take  these 
myself.  And  I  forbid  you  to  harm 
that  man.  Thank  you  and — good 
day,  sir." 

She  was  trudging  away,  weakly, 
but  determinedly,  before  Aylesworth 
had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind. 
This  time  he  watched  her  go  with 
rising  resentment  showing  in  his 
glance  and  the  grimaces  he  made  at 
her  back  as  she  went.  After  she 
had  disappeared  between  the  trees 
far,  far  ahead,  the  trapper  turned 
and  paced  back  toward  the  lower 
end  of  the  glade. 

"Snoozer,"  he  said,  to  the  dog, 
when  he  had  arrived  at  the  dug-out 
and  made  ready  to  send  it  back  with 
what  speed  he  could  get  out  of  it, 
"aint  it  awful?  When  I  offer  to 
help  her  she  calls  me  a  pelt  thief  and 
when  I  save  her  from  a  ruffian  and 
offer  to  punish  him,  she  forbids  me 
to  touch  him  and  won't  even  let  me 
carry  her  rifle  and  fox  skin  home  for 
her." 

"Bow,  wow,  wow,"  said  Snoozer, 
not  only  that  once,  but  several  times, 
on  the  way  back  to  their  own  shack 
and  inside  it  that  evening  before 
sleep  time. 

But  then,  Snoozer  said  "bow,  wow, 
wow,"  to  almost  every  direct  re- 
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mark  his  master  addressed  to  him, 
so  perhaps  that  bit  of  dog  Latin  is 
immaterial. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

After  Snoozer  had  stowed  away 
that  last  grease-smeared  flapjack  next 
morning,  Aylesworth  sat,  pipe  going, 
humming  to  himself  the  old  tune: — 
"There  was  a  man  and  he  had  a  cow 
And  he  had  no  hay  to  give  her; 
So  he  got  him  a  fiddle  and  played 

her  a  tune: 
Consider,  old  cow  consider." 
"Yes,  you  old  Snoozer,  consider, 
old  dog,  consider."  he  parodied  to 
himself.  'She  wouldn't  let  me  help 
her,  nor  yet  bust  wide  open  that 
man  that  hit  her." 

Then,  after  another  puff  or  two:— 
'  And  she's  a  spunky  little  devil, 
too.  Stood  me  off  with  her  gun  and 
only  gave  in  to  that  other  fellow 
after  she  had  made  a  good  fight. 
Well,  she's  so  tough,  she  can  run  her 
own  show,  old  Snoozer." 

Yet  when  he  went  outside,  he  did 
not  have  any  traps,  as  he  had  intend- 
ed. Nor  did  he  turn  off  to  the  east 
to  run  out  a  trap  line  toward  Neta- 
gomish,  as  he  had  planned.  In- 
stead, with  meat  gun  and  small 
axe  belted  on,  he  went  off  up  the  little 
trickle  toward  the  marsh.  The  wea- 
ther had  warmed  during  the  night. 
The  light  snow  was  going  fast.  The 
sun  had  taken  up  the  mists  and  now 
flooded  everything  with  golden  light. 
Crows  cawed  lazily  and  the  ground 
squirrels  were  even  scurrying.  It 
was  more  like  a  day  in  early  spring 
than  one  in  the  autumn. 

Snoozer  enjoyed  himself  immensely, 
and  was  first  to  find  a  mink  and  a 
half  dozen  muskrats  on  the  trip  up 
to  the  marsh  and  through  it.  The 
dog's  master  had  something  else 
besides  peltry  on  his  mind.  As  he 
drove  the  dug-out  along,  his  brows 
were  knitted  in  thought. 

But  once  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
marsn  he  hesitated.  The  memory 
of  the  girl's  repulse  of  his  offers  re- 
turned. 

He  pulled  the  dug-out  up  until  it 
was  safe,  and  then  struck  off  up  to- 
ward the  little  creek's  bed.  But  he 
turned  aside  long  before  he  came 


to  where  he  had  encountered  the 
trapper  girl  the  day  before  and  swung 
off  to  the  west,  on  the  slopes  of 
Nescopern,  where  he  began  to  scan 
the  softening  snow  ahead.  Snoozer, 
in  obedience  to  the  command  "to 
heel,"  trotted  along  calmly  enough. 
If  the  foolish  man  wanted  to  keep 
him  in,  that  was  his  business,  al- 
though Snoozer  could  smell  things 
that  the  man  could  not  see.  So 
Snoozer  was  not  surprised  when  his 
master  hastened  onward,  after  sight- 
ing the  tracks  of  a  man  on  the  steep 
slope,  long  after  Snoozer  had  seen 
them  and  had  winded  them  with  his 
keen  nose  that  told  him  that  the 
tracks  were  those  of  a  stranger  to 
him. 

"He  went  up  this  way,  old  Snooz- 
er," Aylesworth  said  to  the  friend 
who  knew  it  already.  Old  Snoozer 
only  cocked  a  non-committal  eye  at 
the  tracks.  They  did  not  concern 
him,  if  the  two-legged  god  he  served 
was  going  to  take  the  matter  in  his 
own  hands. 

Topping  the  rise  that  marked  the 
division  between  the  highland  and 
the  little  glade,  Aylesworth  turned 
to  the  east  and  saw  below  him  the 
spot  where  he  had  seen  the  encounter 
between  the  man  and  girl  the  day 
before.  The  floundering  tracks  of 
the  fleeing  man  were  plain  enough. 
Once  he  had  fallen  just  before  com- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  sharp  slope. 
Aylesworth  was  inclined  to  put  that 
down  to  a  slip  of  the  foot  until  he 
saw  on  the  snow  at  the  side  of  the 
imprint  of  the  fallen  form  in  the  snow 
a  spot  of  rusty  red  that  told  him  that 
the  man  had  been  bleeding  when  he 
had  gone  down  there. 

"One  of  my  bullets  must  have 
hit  him,"  the  trapper  thought. 

From  there  on  there  was  no  more 
sign  of  floundering  in  the  man's  trail. 
But  the  wounded  man  had  gone 
slowly,  often  stopping  to  lean  against 
trees.  Once  Aylesworth  found  where 
he  had  removed  one  of  his  shoes, 
the  imprint  of  the  bare  foot  showing 
where  he  had  stood  for  a  moment 
with  it  uncovered  and  there  he  saw 
another  stain  of  rusty  red,  such  as 
blood  on  the  snow  makes  when  it  has 
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been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  some 
hours. 

On  the  high  land  the  snow  was  not 
melting  as  fast  as  it  had  been  in  the 
valley.  Here  the  man's  tracks  were 
plain,  distinct. 

Striding  easily  forward,  Aylesworth 
made  good  time.  About  noon,  when 
he  was  about  opposite  the  head  of 
the  glade  to  his  right  he  found  that 
the  trail  dipped  into  a  depression 
among  the  pines  that  crowned  the 
slope  there  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dip  he  saw  a  brush  shelter,  such  as  a 
man  will  put  up  for  a  stay  of  a  day 
or  two  in  open  weather. 

Aylesworth  turned  cautious  now. 
He  might  have  saved  himself  time 
by  noting  that  Old  Snoozer  was  not 
careful  in  his  approach  to  the  place. 
Seeing  no  one  about,  the  trapper 
inspected  the  exterior  of  the  lean-to, 
then  went  forward.  The  tracks  a- 
bout  and  leading  to  and  from  the 
shelter  were  too  confused  to  give  him 
the  clue  he  was  after  until  after  he 
made  painstaking  inspection. 

As  he  was  about  to  step  forward 
and  risk  exposing  himself,  Aylesworth 
happened  to  notice  that  Snoozer  was 
yawning,  uninterested. 

"Nothing  there,  then,"  he  reflected. 
So  he  stood  up  and  with  free  stride, 
went  to  the  open  side  of  the  wickiup. 
Bending,  he  wormed  his  way  inside. 
Old  Snoozer  had  told  the  truth 
by  his  indifference.  The  shelter  was 
deserted. 

Coming  out,  Aylesworth  went  a- 
bout  the  spot  with  care.  He  finally 
unwound  the  maze  of  tracks  and 
found  where  the  man  had  gone  off 
from  the  shelter,  along  the  farther 
ridge,  in  the  direction  of  Stratho. 
But  Stratho  was  fifteen  miles  away  and 
the  way  to  it  across  the  highlands 
was  not  an  easy  one.  Aylesworth 
always  preferred  the  Rainbow  River 
route  when  coming  to  the  Nescopern. 

That  point  settled,  the  trapper 
went  back  to  the  lean-to  and  inspect- 
ed its  interior  narrowly.  That  in- 
spection yielded  him  nothing.  Not 
a  scrap  of  paper  or  a  utensil  had  been 
left.  . 

A  comfortable  bed  of  pine  needles 
was  on  the  ground  under  the  lean- 
to.    The  sun  shone  against  the  poles, 


warming  them  and  the  air  inside 
thoroughly.  A  few  crows  scolded 
overhead  and  a  squirrel  chattered. 
Aylesworth  drew  out  his  lunch — 
two  bacon  sandwiches — and  munched 
it  thoughtfully,  then  threw  Snoozer 
a  piece  of  rabbit  he  had  brought  for 
him  Then  the  trapper  drew  out 
his  pipe,  crumbled  some  tobacco 
for  it,  and  began  to  smoke  reflectively. 

The  whereabouts  of  the  man  was 
none  of  his  business.  The  woman 
had  forbidden  him  to  follow  up  the 
assailant  on  her  account.  He  had 
wounded  the  fellow  and  if  the  man 
made  a  complaint  at  Stratho  he 
might  have  to  face  a  justice  and 
explain,  losing  weeks  out  of  the  trap- 
ping season  perhaps.  Clearly  he  had 
done  right  at  the  time  to  shoot,  but 
if  he  got  before  a  backwoods  Dogberry 
on  a  charge  of  using  deadly  weapons 
and  the  woman  insisted  that  she 
had  told  him  not  to  harm  the  man  on 
her  account,  where  would  he  be? 

"I  guess  old  Snoozer,"  he  said, 
"we'll  about  go  back  to  our  own  part 
of  the  woods  and  stay  there." 

He  did  not  notice  that  Snoozer  then 
was  listening  intently  or  sniffing 
the  air  as  he  sat  just  inside  the 
wickiup.  Or  if  he  did,  laid  it  to  the 
dog's  possible  interest  in  the  crows  or 
the  chattering  squirrel. 

After  a  few  moments  Aylesworth 
got  up  and  started  out,  not  very 
wide  awake  to  the  things  of  the  mo- 
ment; his  mind  on  the  puzzle. 

Just  outside  he  heard  the  order: — 
"No  farther!" 

From  behind  a  pine  stump  nearby 
a  capable  little  rifle  barrel  projected, 
in  line  with  him.  The  voice  was 
the  voice  of  the  girl  he  had  saved 
the  day  before. 

Snoozer  barked,  as  much  as  to 
say, — "If  you'd  minded  me,  instead 
of  dreaming,  you  would  not  have 
been  caught  so." 

The  girl  stepped  out  from  behind 
the  stump.    Her  rifle  came  down. 

"Oh,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  know 
it  was  you  " 

She  paused,  embarrassed.  Behind 
her  stretched  her  trail,  showing  where 
she  had  come  from  the  northeast  up 
the  slope,  quartering  up  it,  as  Ayles- 
worth had  from  the  south  east. 


"The  trapper  inspected  the  exterior  of  the  lean-to." 


Her  face  was  pale  and  a  bit  drawn. 
Aylesworth  still  could  see  the  marks 
of  the  bruise  on  her  forehead  where 
the  man  had  struck  her,  but  she 
seemed  to  have  recovered  fully  from 
her  disagreeable  experience. 

"I  thought  I'd  run  this  fellow's 
trail  out  to  see  if  he  kept  on  out  or 
if  he  needed  any  more  attention," 
said  the  trapper. 

"I  told  you  yesterday  not  to  follow 


him  up,"  she  replied,  with  a  rather 
wistful  note  of  appeal  in  her  voice. 
Snoozer  by  that  time  had  edged 
close  to  the  woman.  Now  he  made 
a  tentative  approach  to  her,  tail 
wagging,  an  amiable  expression  on 
kis  honest  face. 

CHAPTER  V. 
"Good   dog,"   she  said,  bending 
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over  and  patting  his  rough-haired 
sides  and  head.    "Good  dog." 

Again,  as  on  the  day  before, 
Aylesworth  noted  that  her  voice  had 
in  it  a  hint  of  something  pleasant, 
if  she  felt  disposed  to  make  it  so. 
Again  he  caught  the  foreign  accent, 
perhaps  French. 

"Gome  here,  Snoozer,"  he  ordered 
sharply.  The  dog  glanced  at  the 
girl,  then  at  his  master,  then  yielded 
to  the  greater  compulsion  and  left 
her.  "I  want  my  dog  to  be  mijie,  not 
everyone's  fool." 

Aylesworth  turned  shortly  on  his 
heel,  snapped  his  finger  to  the  dog 
and  started  away,  angry  with  the 
woman,  angry  with  himself. 

"Wait!" 

She  had  called  to  him. 

He  paused,  thankful  inwardly  for 
the  opportunity  to  secure  surcease 
from  self-reproaches  that  already  were 
irking  him,  sorely.  Before  he  had 
gone  two  steps  back,  Snoozer  was 
beside  the  woman  and  she  was  patting 
the  dog  again. 

Her  cheeks  were  not  pale  now; 
they  were  flushed,  her  eyes  bright. 
The  little  rifle  she  had  dropped 
against  a  tree  bole. 

"I  am  sorry  I  was  so  short  with 
you  yesterday,"  she  began.  "And 
that  I  pointed  my  gun  at  you  a 
minute  ago.  I  saw  that  man  stumble 
when  he  was  running  away  from 
you  and  was  afraid  he  had  been 
injured,  so  I  thought  I'd  come  up  here 
to  see  if  he  was  all  " 

"Then  you  knew  he  had  a  shelter 
here?" 

His  tone  was  sharp,  inquisitorial. 

"I  half  suspected  it.  Why  do 
you  ask?" 

Her  tone  was  assured,  calm. 

"I  thought  when  a  man  knocked 
a  woman  down,  as  he  did  you,  that 
a  woman  would  not  care  where  he 
stayed  or  what  became  of  him  " 

Her  gaze  met  his  with  level  warn- 
ing. 

"You  forget  that  that  is  my  busi- 
ness," she  said  with  an  accent  of 
finality." 

"True,"  he  said,  ashamed  to  have 
pried  into  something  she  preferred 
to  keep  to  herself. 


"And  just  to  show  you  that  it  is 
my  business,  why  I  may  add  that  that 

man  is  my  " 

She  hesitated.  Aylesworth,  intent 
upon  her  words,  almost  feared  to 
hear  the  next  word. 

"Your?"  he  suggested. 

"Husband,"  he  faintly  heard  her 
finish. 

"Ah!" 

His  breath  was  exhaled  in  a  little 
puff  that  escaped  him,  despite  his 
instinct  toward  repression.  The  sun 
did  not  seem  quite  so  bright,  the 
clouds  scudding  over  so  white,  the 
air  so  warm.  The  little  breeze  seem- 
ed to  chill  him  as  it  tugged  at  the  pine 
limbs,  low  and  high. 

"I  understand  now  why  you  told 
me  to  let  him  alone,"  he  said. 

She  was  silent;  appraisingly  silent. 

"Of  course  if  you  wanted  to  come 
up  here  to  see  if  he  needed  anything, 
why  that's  your  business,  not  mine. 
I  guess  I'll  be  going  now.  If  there's 
anything  you  need  any  time,  I'm 
below  the  marsh,  on  Otter  Greek, 
about  two  miles  up  from  Rainbow 
River." 

He  turned  to  go  and  this  time  she 
did  not  stop  him.  Glancing  once 
back  over  his  shoulder,  he  saw  her 
standing  there,  her  back  against 
the  tree,  her  little  rifle  near,  the 
brown-red  tones  of  her  mink  cap 
showing  warmly  about  her  face,  her 
skirts  swaying  in  the  passing  breeze — 
a  sprite  of  the  northern  winter. 

As  he  had  glanced  backward,  he 
had  not  eased  up  in  his  free  swinging 
stride.  Better  for  him  if  he  had, 
for  as  he  turned  his  face  frontward 
again,  it  was  too  late.  He  had  placed 
his  foot  into  a  hole,  covered  with 
leaves.  Into  the  hole  his  foot  sank 
and  he  was  thrown,  lurching  forward, 
spinning,  to  come  down  at  last  heavily 
on  his  right  hip.  He  essayed  to 
arise,  half  made  it,  felt  his  head 
reeling  around,  feared  to  sense  the 
sickening  pain  in  his  hip  joint  that 
might  presage  a  serious  injury,  then 

"Gould  you  hitch  yourself  up  and 
back  a  little  onto  a  traverse!" 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  girl  again. 
Aylesworth,  on  his  back,  felt  snow 
pressed    to    his    temples.    A  cool, 
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firm  hand  was  under  the  back  of  his 
head. 

"What  has  happened?"  he  asked, 
wonderingly.  f 

"When  you  fell  you  struck  your 
head  and  I'm  afraid  you  have  hurt 
your  right  leg  badly,"  she  said;  "you 
twisted  that,  too." 

Aylesworth  remembered  then  his 
lurching  fall — and  his  fears  for  his 
hip.  He  twisted  his  body  and  had  to 
yield  to  the  force  of  pain's  arguments 
against  any  further  effort  just  then. 
Decidedly  his  hip  was  in  bad  shape. 
Snoozer  regarded  him  sadly. 

'  I  knew  you'd  come-to."  she  went 
on,  "and  while  you  were  unconscious 
I  lopped  down  poles  for  a  traverse. 
If  you  can  work  your  way  onto  it, 
with  my  help,  I  can  get  it  off  down 
the  slope  and  back  to  my  camp  " 

"It  isn't  far  to  my  dug-out  and 
once  in  that  it  is  water  almost  all 
the  way  to  my  camp,"  he  suggested. 
The  hip  was  throbbing  now,  very 
much. 

Aylesworth  felt  very  foolish.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had 
been  helpless  and  now  it  must  needs 
be  when  a  woman  was  his  care  taker! 

"Or  you  might  fix  me  a  wickiup 
down  below  and  let  me  stay  in  it 
until  I  get  better  or  you  can  get 
word  out  " 

"No,  I  can  take  care  of  you  if  I 
can  get  you  in  somewhere  that  I 
can  do  it,"  she  insisted. 

"How  far  is  it  to  your  camp?" 

"About  three  miles." 

"It's  about  that  to  my  dug-out.'' 

"But  once  to  it,  I'd  have  to  get 
you  in  it,  and  out  at  the  other  end 
of  the  marsh,  then  out  of  the  dug-out 
make  a  new  traverse  and  get  you  to 
your  camp." 

.  She  puckered  her  brows  in  keen 
consideration  of  the  problem.  Ayles- 
worth again  saw  the  fading  mark  of 
the  bruise  the  man  had  inflicted  upon 
her. 

She  placed  her  hand  on  her  little 
ax  and  turned,  decision  in  her  every 
move.  Back  of  him  he  could  hear 
her  trimming  the  ends  of  poles  that 
she  had  lopped  down.  Too  deft  for 
a  city  girl! 

"I'm  going  to  take  you  to  my 
camp,"  she  announced  briefly.  He 


felt  that  the  decision  had  been  taken 
out  of  his  hands — and  was  glad. 

From  her  pockets  she  produced 
plenty  of  cord.  Down  the  slope 
she  found  a  larch  tree  and  from  its 
roots  fashioned  tough  binders.  She 
worked  capably,  easily,  surely.  Des- 
pite his  pain  he  watched  her  with 
keen  interest. 

"You  don't  make  it  quite  like  we 
do  around  here,"  he  ventured.  "Nor 
do  we  call  it  a  traverse.  We  make  it 
narrower,  longer,  and  call  it  a  carry- 
all." 

She  made  no  comment,  but  kept 
at  work. 

"There,"  she  said  as  she  finished 
and  placed  it  in  position  back  of 
him.  "Raise  yourself  and  hitch  back 
and  I'll  see  if  I  can  slide  it  under 
your  body.  Traverse'  is  the  word 
we  use." 

Five  minutes  later  Aylesworth, 
holding  her  rifle,  was  sliding  on  the 
rude  but  strong  contrivance  diagonal- 
ly down  the  slope.  There  was  no 
strain  on  her,  except  to  guide  the 
traverse  and  to  hold  it  back. 

On  the  level  the  pull  came  hardest. 
The  snow  was  smooth  along  the  little 
creek  side  and  the  leaves  lay  snugly 
on  the  forest  mold  underneath,  mak- 
ing it  easy  for  the  poles  to  glide. 
Often  he  expostulated  with  her,  but 
she  persevered.  The  pain  from 
Aylesworth's  hip  was  racking  him. 
At  times  his  head  spun  dizzily  and 
often  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  forgot. 
At  the  end  of  one  long  spell  of  hazi- 
ness he  found  the  traverse  still,  the 
twilight  coming  on  space,  old  Snoozer 
licking  his  face.  Three  big  pines 
were  near. 

"Here  we  are;  right  at  home," 
came  the  woman's  cheery  voice 
"If  you  can  manage  to  stand  up 
on  that  one  good  leg  and  hop  along, 
resting  your  right  hand  on  my  should- 
er, I'll  have  you  inside  soon  enough. 
I  call  this  Three-Pine  Inn." 

With  much  discomfort,  pain,  and 
a  failure  or  two,  Aylesworth  made  it. 
Despite  the  pain  he  found  it  pleasant 
to  be  dependent  upon  her.  She 
found  a  place  for  him  on  a  seat  inside 
made  from  half  a  barrel  up-ended, 
with  part  of  the  staves  cut  away,  the 
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inside  stuffed  with  earth,  the  seat 
covered  with  an  old  coat. 

"First,  some  supper,  then  we'll 
see  what's  to  be  done,"  she  announc- 
ed. 

Despite  the  hard  work  she  had  done 
she  turned  briskly  to  the  sheet  iron 
stove  to  prepare  the  evening  meal. 
Aylesworth  watched  her  with  the 
feeling  that  his  hip  was  less  and  less 
painful,  now  that  he  was  at  ease, 
not  jarring  over  uneven  ground  with 
it. 

She  shook  from  the  tea  box  enough 
tea  for  them  with  a  single  flirt  of 
the  box.  She  had  ready,  as  if  against 
that  need,  just  four  slices  of  bacon 
and  a  small  can  of  beans.  Soon  all 
was  ready,  served,  .on  the  table 
made  of  slabs.  At  her  invitation, 
Aylesworth  began  to  eat. 

The  cabin,  Aylesworth  saw  at  a 
glance,  was  one  of  those  used  by  deer 
hunters  earlier  in  the  fall  and  by 
fishermen  on  their  way  back  from 
Rainbow  to  some  of  the  smaller 
streams  flowing  down  Netagomish. 
It  had  been  put  up  by  the  guides  as 
a  convenience  to  the  public. 

The  girl  noted  his  attempts  to 
appraise  the  situation,  but  said  noth- 
ing to  enlighten  him.  She  seemed 
to  have  something  on  her  own  mind. 

At  the  meal's  end  Snoozer,  ex- 
pectant, had  a  piece  of  bacon,  a  piece 
of  a  biscuit  that  she  found  for  him. 
The  dog  curled  up  near  the  sheet 
iron  stove  and  went  to  sleep. 

"He's  sensible,"  was  Aylesworth's 
comment.  "As  for  me,  I'm  going 
to  sleep  in  this  chair,  as  much  as  I 
can.  Don't  let  me  make  your  life 
miserable.  I'll  be  able  to  travel 
tomorrow,  perhaps." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Yes,  I  am  beginning  to  believe 
that  when  I  fell  I  came  down  on  the 
big  nerves  in  my  hip  joint  and  that 
the  harm  was  worse  in  seeming  than 
in  reality." 

"You  are  not  saying  that  just  to 
reassure  me?" 

"No,  Mrs.  " 

He  paused  awkwardly. 

"Mrs.  " 

He  paused  again,  inquiringly. 
She  flashed  a  smile  at  him. 


IN  CANADA 

"Mrs.  DuPointe,"  she  finished  for 
him.    "And  your  name?" 

"John  Aylesworth." 

"Now  that  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
you,"  she  continued,  "are  you  sure 
no  bones  are  broken  in  your  leg?" 

"No,  see."  He  made  his  toes 
wiggle,  causing  his  shoes  to  flop  up 
and  down  as  he  held  the  injured 
limb  stiffly  out  before  him.  He 
stood  up,  hopped  tentatively — sat  ' 
down  with  face  drawn  with  pain, 
but  with  triumph  disputing  with  the 
agony  on  his  features. 

"A  bad,  bad  bruise,"  he  said. 
"If  I'd  known  back  there  what  it 
was,  I'd  taken  a  chance  in  a  lean-to 
for  a  day  or  so  and  gone  back  to 
my  place  in  Silver  Dale  a  hop  at  a 
time.  The  dug-out  would  have  made 
it  easy." 

"Well,  we  did  the  best  we  could — 
at  the  time,"  she  offered. 

"And  I  thank  you  for  it,"  he  said 
warmly.  "You  certainly  don't  wait 
to  pay  your  debts." 

She  seemed  about  to  give  him  a 
chilling  reply  for  his  allusion  to  the 
events  of  the  day  before,  but  evident- 
ly thought  better  of  it,  for  she  re- 
mained silent,  her  head  on  one  of 
her  hands,  as  she  leaned  an  elbow  on 
the  table.  Aylesworth  glanced  about. 
The  bunk,  at  the  far  end  of  the  cabin 
seemed  comfortable,  with  its  blankets 
folded  neatly  back,  and  he  could 
help  but  think  of  his  own  tumbled 
bunk,  that  often  did  not  get  placed 
in  order  from  month's  end  to  month's 
end.  She  noted  where  his  glances 
were  directed. 

Aylesworth  met  the  situation  with 
the  characteristic  directness  of  the 
men  of  the  open  spaces : 

"Here,"  sliding  off  his  belt  and 
laying  it  on  the  table.  "I'm  not 
good  for  much.  Take  my  gun  and 
axe  and  keep  them  until  I  am.  If 
anyone  comes  in  the  night,  you'll 
be  able  to  care  for  yourself  better 
than  I'd  be  able  to  do  it  for  you, 
perhaps.  I  can  bunk  down  on  the 
floor  or  sleep  in  this  chair.  Per- 
haps your  father  may  return  " 

She  stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 
He  could  see  that  turning  the  axe 
and  gun  over  to  her  had  won  her 
confidence.    Disarming  himself,  ht 
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had  disarmed  any  latent  suspicions 
of  him  that  she  might  have  held. 
He  had  won  her  confidence. 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you,"  she  said, 
"that  when  I  told  you  that  trap  was 
set  for  the  fox  by  my  father,  I  was 
not  telling  the  truth." 

His  eyes  opened  wide.  He  gave 
her  a  glance  of  frank  amazement, 
but  she  went  on,  sweeping  aside 
his  initial  questions  with: 

"I've  been  living  here  alone — 
since  four  days  ago.  My  father 
taught  me  how  to  trap.  If  you  care 
to  listen,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  came  to 
be  here  " 

"Go  on,"  he  encouraged. 

He  made  a  shift  to  ease  his  twisted 
limb;  drew  out  pipe  and  tobacco 
from  his  shirt  front,  questioning 
her  with  his  eyes. 

"Go  on,  smoke,"  she  said.  "I 
know  you  men  of  the  trap  line  are 
accustomed  to  tobacco  and  you  must 
need  it  now,  in  your  pain." 

He  crumbled  the  plug  eagerly. 
Soon  the  peace  clouds  floated  to  the 
ridgepole.    It  was  dark  outside  now. 


The  wind  whispered  under  the  rude 
eaves.  Off  on  the  slopes  a  great 
owl  gave  forth  his  blood-curling  calls. 
A  fox  on  the  rocks  afar  said: — "Yap, 
yap,  Yar-r-r."  The  woman  got  up, 
hunted  a  candle,  placed  it  in  a  bottle 
neck.  Aylesworth  touched  a  match 
to  the  wick.  The  woman  settled 
herself  on  a  stool  at  the  table's  end. 

"Now,"  she  said.  "Let  me  begin 
at  the  beginning:  I  was  born  in  the 
Saguenay  country,  Canada  " 

"That's  where  you  learned  to 
trap?" 

She  nodded,  settling  herself  for  the 
recital.  The  candle  flickered,  its 
yellow  rays  lighting  up  her  smooth, 
rounded  cheeks,  her  chestnut  hair 
that  made  such  an  effective  frame  for 
her  pretty,  frank  countenance.  Her 
two  plump  palms  came  up  to  support 
her  chin  and  her  elbows  sought  the 
table-end.  The  red  waist  that  had 
been  revealed  when  she  had  cast 
off  her  fur  coat  added,  by  its  reflected 
color-tones,  to  her  own  natural  refined 
color. 

And  so  she  began  her  tale. 


(The  next  installment  ot  "The  Bear  of  Silver  Dale"  will  appear  in  July  issue.) 


Ed.  Cahn 


WAL,  we  got  the  dinner'n  the 
gaff,  an'  the  minnies  an'  the 
rods,  an'  the  pitcher  taker — 
what  fur  are  we  a  settin'  here?" 
Holly  stepped  into  the  canoe,  dipped 
his  paddle  and  we  were  off  for  the 
day's  fishing. 

He  handed  me  the  best  'lunge  bait. 
"This  here  spinner's  half  copper  an' 
half  brass — they  ginrelly  like  that — 
but  I  betcher  you'll  niver  git  a  strike 
all  the  same." 

He  dropped  his  own  bait  into  the 
water  and  watched  the  line  sliding 
out  of  his  pocket  and  over  the  side 
with  a  pessimistic  frown.  We  started 
late,  the  wind  was  in  the  wrong 
quarter,  the  day  bade  fair  to.be  too 
hot  for  fishing  and  consequently 
Holly  was  plunged  in  gloom.  In  his 
philosophy  the  day  that  the  'lunge 
would  not  bite  could  be  counted  as 
lost. 

We  headed  toward  Lovesick, 
Holly's  paddle  splashing  mightily 
in  the  narrow  isles  between  the  wood 
beds  to  scare  the  coy  maskinonge  out 
where  they  would  stumble  upon  our 
red-feathered  hooks. 

But  all  for  nothing.  The  fish  were 
not  biting  and  my  guide's  spirits 


continued  to  fall.  The  golden  splen- 
dor of  the  sunshine  moved  him  not. 
The  silver  of  the  birch  wooded  shore, 
the  rosy  granite  isles  with  their  tall 
pines  and  higgity  piggity  jumble 
of  stone  and  fern,  flower,  berry  and 
bramble  flaunted  before  him  to  no 
end.  A  thin  flock  of  early  teal  wheel- 
ing overhead  awoke  no  gleam  of 
interest  and  not  even  the  spectacle 
of  a  giant  bass  jumping  after  flies 
out  in  deep  water  where  he  had  no 
business  to  be,  could  make  an  im- 
pression upon  Holly's  apathy. 

"What  an  improper  time  of  day  for 
a  bass  to  be  after  flies,"  I  ventured. 

He  jerked  his  line  free  of  weeds. 
"I'm  all  the  time  a  tellin'  you  them 
dashed  bass  aint  got  no  brains.  It's 
the  'lunge  that's  the  thinkin'  fish." 

We  went  around  the  weed  beds 
twice  and  then  we  dropped  our 
anchor  upon  the  granite  shoal  jutting 
out  from  what  Holly  called  Spook 
Island,  and  settled  down  to  bass 
fishing. 

"I  got  a  feelin'  "  said  Holly  as  he 
bent  over  the  minnow  pail  to  pursue 
an  agile  shiner  with  his  hand  net, 
"that  this  here  is  one  of  the  days 
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when  the  fish  is  on  possible  fur  to  be 
ketched." 

"Why?"  I  asked,  knowing  what 
was  expected  of  me  as  a  properly 
behaved  tourist. 

"There's  too  much  lollygaggin'  a 
goin'  on  roundabouts.  Fish  is  the 
awfullest  animals  fer  bein'  nosy- 
minded  as  ever  was.  Jist  as  quick 
as  a  feller  and  a  gal  git  to  spooning 
on  the  shore,  all  the  fish  knock  off 
work  an'  come  a  runnin'  fur  to  listen 
and  fur  to  see. 

"Purty  soon  they  git  to  laughin' 
so  hard  that  they  fall  over  each 
other  and  wear  theirselves  plum  out, 
complete.  Then  they  go  to  the 
bottom  and  they  stay  there  all  day, 
restin'  an'  gossipin'  while  here  we 
be  toilin'  away  up  here  fishin'  fur 
'em  fur  nawthin." 

I  observed  that  there  was  nobody 
in  sight  this  morning. 

He  smiled  at  my  city  dulled  eyes 
in  superior  fashion  said,"  Korreck  ye 
are;  five'n  four's  eight!"  and  pointed 
across  the  bay  to  the  middle  island. 

I  could  just  distinguish  a  canoe, 
and  a  girl  in  a  white  middy,  and  a 
something  which  I  took  to  be  a  man. 
I  pointed  out  to  Holly  that  he  was 
going  quite  a  distance  to  borrow 
trouble,  that  the  pair  might  not  be 
of  the  fatal  lover  sort,  that  perhaps 
they  were  brother  and  sister  or 
grandfather  and  grandmother. 

He  smiled  as  he  hunted  in  the 
mysterious  recesses  of  his  volumin- 
ous black  overalls  for  his  tobacco. 
"Them's  the  fatalest  kind.  That 
gal  is  Nellie  Evans.  She's  the  teach- 
er of  the  sixteenth  school.  And  the 
feller  is  Donis  Wells — him  that's 
the  goodlookinest  cuss  this  side  of 
Peterboro;  or  t'other  side  if  it  comes 
to  that. 

"W'y  he's  so  goodlookin'  that  a 
painter  woman  that  was  here  two 
summers  ago  called  him  Adonis. 
She  met  up  with  him  on  the  Young's 
Point  road  and  she  said  he  was  like  a 
Grik  statoo  come  back  to  life;  what- 
ever she  meant  by  sich  talk;  and  she 
hauls  out  a  pencil  and  starts  to  drawr 
a  picher  of  him  right  there  and  then. 
But  he  went  a  tearin'  down  the  road 
away  from  her  like  there  was  a  bar 


behint  him  an'  sinct  then  everybody 
calls  him  Donis. 

"Him  an'  Nellie's  sweet  on  each 
other — Dad  burn  'em!  I  wisht  they'd 
git  spliced  an'  quit  charmin'  off  the 
fish." 

"Why  don't  they?"  I  asked,  trying 
another  rod  to  change  my  luck. 

"Donis's  that  anxious  to  he's  fair 
champin'  the  bit,  but  Nellie  she's 
hanging  back.  She's  feared  he'll  git 
over  wantin'  her  quick's  he's  got  her 
and  the  thought's  like  pizen  ivy  to 
her.  Nellie's  proud  and  she's  smart 
even  if  she  ain't  purty. 

"She's  saw  a  lot  of  married  parties 
sinct  she's  been  teachin'  aroun'  what 
wish  they  was  loose  agin  an'  she's 
shy  o'  gittin'  herself  hitched  up  into 
a  box  stall  where  she  couldn't  git 
out  if  she's  a  mindt  to,  that's  one 
reason  and  another  is  that  she's 
afeared  that  Donis  will  alius  have  a 
swarm  o'  gals  eyein'  and  smilin' 
at  him  from  fence  corners,  'cause  he's 
had  ^bout  seventeen  million  gals  a'- 
ready  an'  he's  as  handsome  as 
'riginal  sin.  She's  skeered  that  if 
she  marries  him  'long  'bout  the  time 
the  weddin'  cake  has  been  all  et  up 
he'll  be  tired  of  plain  little  Nellie 
an'  begin  to  jerk  on  the  mat'monial 
halter.  She  can't  abear  the  idee 
of  him  gittin'  tired  o'  her  and  wantin' 
to  git  away  and  she  tied  up  to  him 
like  a  anchor,  so  she  keeps  a  shyin' 
off. 

"If  I  was  her  I'd  grab  him.  He's 
a  nice  lad  even  if  he  is  too  good 
lookin'  fer  this  world  and  she'd  be 
one  too  many  fer  any  kingfishin' 
wimmin,  that  might  come  snoopin' 
aroun'  I'll  lay  my  best  eye  on  it. 
He's  got  a  good  saw  job  down  to  Sam- 
son's mill  an'  gits  good  wages.  He 
don't  get  plastered,  nuther,  an'  his 
folkg  make  a  purty  decent  menagerie 
in  the  fambly  album.  Nellie  couldn't 
do  no  better  if  she — " 

"Looky  there!  Ya  got  a  strike! 
Oh,  Boys!  but  he's  a  big  un!  That's 
it!   Yank  'im  right  off'n  his  feet!" 

The  bass  had  begun  to  bite  and 
Nellie  was  forgotten  until  noon  when 
we  built  our  fire  not  fifty  feet  away 
from  where  they  were. 

I  being  a  romantic  old  maid, 
intruded  upon  them  without  delay 
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and  insisted  that  they  lunch  with  us. 
Donis  was  not  overly  pleased  but 
helped  Holly  skin  our  bass  and 
collected  a  pile  of  wood  for  the  fire. 
Nellie  seemed  relieved  at  the  inter- 
ruption. I  could  see  that  she  wanted 
time  to  gather  the  forces  which  some 
vigorous  attack  of  Donis'  had  pretty 
well  routed,  and  so  I  ordered  that  the 
potatoes  should  be  baked — baking 
takes  time. 

It  was  true,  she  was  not  pretty, 
her  features  were  irregular  and  her 
eyes  though  bright  and  black,  were 
too  small  for  the  demands  of  beauty. 
She  was  as  slender  as  a  reed  and  as 
wiry  but  she  had  patrician  hands  and 
feet  and  a  truly  royal  carriage,  I 
think  I  should  have  called  her  entirely 
cold  if  her  rich  contralto  voice  had  not 
held  all  the  warmth  her  face  denied. 

And  he  was  an  Adonis  if  ever 
whimsical  nature  fashioned  one  to  be 
wasted  in  the  green  gloom  of  an 
unappreciative  backwoods  country. 
He  was  tall,  wide-shouldered  and 
narrow  waisted  with  fine  straight 
limbs  which  not  even  the  crude 
country  garments  could  conceal.  His 
deepset  sea  blue  eyes  curved  behind 
their  long  lashes  in  the  perfect  arcs 
one  sees  in  old  marbles,  his  nose 
might  have  been  chiseled  by  some 
ancient  Athenian  master  and  mouth 
and  chin  and  forehead  matched  it 
fully. 

He  spoke  as  any  mill  man  would 
but  his  voice  was  good  and  when  he 
looked  at  Nellie,  which  was  nearly 
all  the  time,  there  came  a  note  in  it 
which  thrilled  even  my  withered 
heart  and  made  Holly's  eyes  gleam. 

He  had  a  restless  trick  of  stirring 
up  his  yellow  curls  until  they  stood 
on  end  and  when  he  did  it  I  could 
have  loved  him  myself.  But  it  seem- 
ed lost  on  Nellie.  She  scarcely 
glanced  at  him,  when,  after  our  meal 
of  fish  and  potatoes  and  tea  we  sat 
on  the  ground  and  talked  lazily. 
She  quizzed  me  about  the  world 
beyond  Peterboro  and  the  news  of 
the  women's  movement  and  said  how 
she  would  love  to  get  into  the  fight 
for  the  franchise  herself. 

Holly  interrupted  her  with,  "What 
d'ye  care  about  that,  Nell?  Leave 
the  world  to  worry  along  the  best 


way  it  can  without  you  and  git 
married  like  a  sensible  gal." 

"Amen!"  said  Donis  fervently. 

Nellie's  thin  lips  curved  in  a 
slight,  cool  smile.  She  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  rise  and  fall  of  two  pirate 
crows  above  us  for  a  moment  and 
then  dropped  them  to  Adonis'  face. 

"I  have  decided  never  to  marry. 
I  am  going  to  see  the  world  and  do 
my  work  in  it;  be  free;  and  leave 
others  free." 

Adonis  recoiled  as  if  she  had 
stabbed  him,  then  the  hot  color 
boiled  up  in  his  face.  He  seized  her 
shoulder  and  shook  her  so  violently 
that  her  teeth  clicked  together.  "Is 
that  my  answer,  you  cold  hearted 
one?" 

She  eyed  him  dauntlessly  before 
she  replied.  "You  know  it  is,  and  I 
shall  not  change  it." 

"Oh  you  won't?  Well  wait  till 
you're  asked!"  He  thrust  her  away 
from  him  and  jumped  into  the  water 
without  so  much  as  removing  his 
coat. 

I  thought  that  he  meant  to  commit 
suicide  right  there  before  our  eyes 
but  Nellie  calmly  reassured  me. 
"He's  going  to  swim  over  to  the 
mainland  and  go  home  through  the 
bush.  Sure,  it's  no  swim  at  all  for 
him  but  it's  hard  on  his  best  clothes." 

She  got  into  his  canoe  and  took 
up  the  paddle  with  steady  hands. 

"Excuse  me,  and  thanks  for  the 
dinner.  You  will  be  wanting  to  get 
back  to  your  fishing,  and  I'll  not 
hinder  you." 

She  glided  off  toward  the  middle  of 
the  lake  and  turned  north  without  so 
much  as  glancing  at  Adonis  whose 
head  was  steadily  bobbing  away 
eastward. 

Holly  spat  at  a  chipmunk  seeking 
crumbs.  "An'  yit  some  folks'll  tell 
you  wimmin  aint  queer  insecks!" 

We  saw  Adonis  clamber  up  the  far 
shore  and  plunge  into  the  woods,  but 
if  Nellie  turned  back  to  look  before 
the  islands  hid  her  from  us,  neither 
of  us  saw  her. 

My  vacation  ended  with  that  day's 
sun  and  I  did  not  see  either  of  the 
lovers  again. 

The  next  summer  when  fishing 
time  came  again  I  bought  a  Canadian 
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ticket  and  returned  to  that  lovely 
region  of  bright  waters  and  happy 
lands,  the  Kawarthas. 

Holly  was  waiting  for  me  with  a 
bucketful  of  fresh  minnows,  a  can 
of  dew  worms  and  an  elastic  smile. 
The  bass  were  biting  and  they 
allowed  me  to  catch  my  legal  limit 
of  their  number  in  my  first  two  hours 
but  finally,  I  had  time  for  gossip. 

How  were  Donis  and  Nellie? 

"Waal  mum,  if  folks  go  fur  to  tell 
you  that  nobody  can  live  without  a 
heart,  don't  you  listen  to  'em.  Nellie 
gits  along  fine  with  nothin,  but  a 
stone.  Y'mind  how  she  fired  Donis 
that  day  like  a  old  boot?  Waal,  the 
next  day  he  was  'round  after  her  fur 
to  'pologize  fur  shakin'  her.  The 
durn  little  Injun  she  smiled  like 
an  angel  an'  he  felt  better  an'  he  up  an' 
asked  her  to  have  him  agin  and  she 
turned  him  down  harder'n  ever  and 
laughed  at  him  besides. 

"I  heered  her  myself  a  tellin'  him 
that  he  was  fur  too  purty  a  man  fur 
a  plain  gal  like  her  and  there  wunt 
no  use  him  hangin'  aroun'  her.  An' 
to  show  him  she  wasn't  foolin'  she 
up  and  hikes  'er  to  Chemong  with 
Nate  Buller — him  as  Donis  despises 
above  ground!  An'  she  kep'  a  going 
with  him. 

'  Donis,  he  felt  so  bad  that  he  lost 
most  o'  the  meat  ofT'n  his  bones  an'  he 
went  aroun'  lookin'  like  he's  been  bid 
to  his  own  funeral.  I  told  him  that 
weren't  no  way  fur  him  to  do.  I  told 
him  he  oughter  sicken  her  o'  that  and 
that  the  thing  fur  him  to  do  was  to 
make  her  greeney-eyed.  He  sawd 
I  was  right  and  so  he  started  in  to  beau 
Lizzie  Arnold  aroun'. 

"I  got  to  say  fur  Donis,  when  he's 
a  doin'  a  thing,  he  does  it  right.  It 
wasn't  no  time  till  he'n  Lizzie  was 
'gaged  and  the  weddin'  day  sot  fur 
a  fortnit.  An'  you  can  belee  me  or 
belee  me  not,  that  stony-buzzomed 
Nellie  was  the  first  to  wish  em 
luck  an'  she  giv  Lizzie  a  swell  kitchen 
shower  with  everybody  fur  miles 
aroun'  invited  and  two  dishes  of  ice- 
cream and  all  the  cake  a  body'd  eat." 

"But  what  beats  me  is  why  she 
shook  Nate  Buller.  I  should  think 
she'd  a  hung  onto  him  like  a  puppy  to 
a  root  after  she'd  lost  Donis.  But 


she  didn't,  she  up  an  shooked  him 
the  minute  she  heard  Donis  was 
'gaged." 

"Waal,  the  day  after  the  kitchen 
shower,  Donis  went  to  the  mill  in  the 
morning  as  per  his  usual.  He's  a 
sawyer  an'  was  workin'  the  big 
circular.  He'd  just  started  her  up 
an'  he  seen  a  blob  o'  sawdust  on  it 
and  he  reached  down  to  the  floor  to 
git  a  bit  o'  waste  to  wipe  it  off. 

"He  clean  forgot  that  he  an'  Lizzie 
had  been  a  scufflin'  and  she  tore  a 
piece  loose  in  the  shoulder  o'  his  coat. 
The  teeth  o'  the  saw  ketched  into 
that  piece  loose  and  pulled  him  over 
onto  it  like  lightning. 

"Nate,  he  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
mill,  but  he  had  saw  it  and  he  made 
a  dash  to  shut  off  the  power  but  he 
couldn't  get  there  quick  enough  and 
Donis  couldn't  help  hisself  and  the 
edge  of  that  there  divvil  saw  had  him! 

"It  got  just  one  side  swipe  at  him 
and  threw  him  against  the  wall  but 
it  sliced — Aw!  it's  too  hidgeous  fur 
to  be  tellin'!  But  one  good  thing 
was  it  missed  his  eyes.  It's  a  won- 
der it  didn't  kill  him  complete.  He 
bled  all  over  the  place  and  every- 
body thought  he'd  die  before  he 
could  be  got  home  but  he's  alive  this 
minute." 

"And  did  Lizzie  marry  him?" 

"Nawp.  They  say  her  folks  made 
her  bust  the  gagement.  She  felt 
turr'ble  sorry  fur  Donis,  but  he  could 
niver  expect  her  to  marry  a  man 
without  a  face,  and  everybody  said  so. 

"After  thet,  Nellie  took  to  goin' 
an'  settin'  with  him  after  school 
under  that  soft  maple  in  front  of 
his  house  but  she  soon  quit  it  fur  he 
told  her  he  wanted  none  o'  her  pity 
and  he  wouldn't  take  up  her  time, 
nuther. 

"He  went  to  all  the  doctors  fur  miles 
aroun'  but  nobody  knew  how  to  do 
nawthin'  fur  him  an'  he  got  turr'ble 
downhearted  and  out  o'  money. 
He  got  snappity  with  folks,  too, 
and  so  he  was  let  pretty  much  alone. 

"He  took  to  stealin'  off  in  the  bush, 
trampin'  all  day  and  hidin'  behind 
trees  if  he  seen  anybody  comin'. 
He'd  borrey  my  old  canoe,  his'n 
being  sold  to  pay  a  doctor's  bill,  and 
paddle  all  day  and  half  the  night, 
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keepin'  away  from  everybody  for 
fear  he'd  be  stared  at.  An'  he  got 
sour  and  melangolly,  the  pore  feller. 

"I  was  adrivin'  along  the  Buckhorn 
road  one  day  an'  I  met  up  with  Nellie 
an'  giv  her  a  lift.  We  hadn't  gone 
more'n  a  mile  when  we  saw  Donis 
layin'  beside  the  road,  snorin'. 
Nellie  she  looked  at  him  without 
flic  kin'  a  eye  and  she  sayd  to  me, 
"Drive  on  Holly,  there's  nothin' 
we  can  do." 

"Boys!  but  that  made  me  mad  an' 
I  lit  into  her,  wicked!  I  toP  her  that 
she  was  a  pore  kind  of  a  woman  any- 
ways an'  that  if  she'd  a  took  him  in 
the  first  place  as  she'd  orter  did, 
him  an'  Lizzie  wouldn't  a  knowed  one 
another  well  enough  to  skuffle  an' 
his  coat  wouldn't  a  been  tore  and  got 
ketched  an'  nawthin  would  have 
happened  an'  he  wouldn't  be  druv 
to  drink  out  o'  pure  pizen  miserable- 
ness. 

"She  never  said  a  word  but  I  could 
tell  that  what  I  was  a  sayin'  was  a 
sinkin'  in  deep  an'  I  let  her  have  it 
hearty  an'  strong.  Finally,  'bout 
ten  minutes  after  I'd  quit,  she  asks 
me  what  I  thought  she  could  do  now 
and  didn't  I  know  that  the  doctors 
said  there  wa'nt  no  cure  for  a  lost 
face? 

"Oh,  I  says,  you  can't  do  nawthin, 
but  anybody  what  thought  any- 
thing of  him  could  and  if  they  could- 
n't they'd  do  it  anyway! 

"She  jist  opened  her  eyes  and  her 
mouth  as  if  she  was  a  goin'  to  light 
into  me  and  give  me  a  good  settin' 
out,  but  she  niver  said  a  word  and 
when  we  got  to  Buckhorn  she  flew 
into  the  store  and  banged  the  door 
after  her  and  that's  all  the  thanks  I 
got  fur  givin'  her  a  ride. 

"She's  turr'ble  secretive,  is  Nellie. 
She  tuk  the  boat  next  day  an'  went 
clear  to  Peterboro  and  niver  said  a 
word  to  me  'bout  goin'.  The  folks 
at  the  Point  mistrusted*that  she  might 
have  a  beau  there,  seein'  as  how  she 
had  throwed  down  both  Donis  and 
Nate,  and  everybody  was  talkin' 
about  it  until  Donis  went  and  gave 
them  something  new. 

"Some  of  them  boss  doctors  down 
there  to  New  York  had  heard  tell  of 
his  case  and  they  was  a  itchin'  fur 


to  try  their  saws  on  him.    They  s 
if  he'd  come  they'd  fix  him  up  fan 
and  they  sent  him  a  ticket  to  co 
and  fifteen  dollars  for  expenses,  ext 

"Pretty  near  the  hull  Point  was  the 
to  see  him  off,  'cept  Nellie.  .  S 
took  her  canoe  and  went  off  so~ 
wheres  with  her  chilly  self  an*  let  t 
pore  boy  go  without  even  a  han 
kersher  wave  from  her — but  that 
Nell  Evans  over  agin. 

"Waal,  Donis  was  gone  three  mont 
and  when  he  come  back  he  had  a  n 
face,  you  kin  belee  me  or  not!  The 
doctors  had  got  mighty  busy  and  a  1 
of  folks  had  read  a  piece  in  the  pap 
about  him  and  they'd  giv  him  so 
of  their  skin  an'  he  had  a  whole  fa 
agin.    0'   course  he  looks  sort 
queer,  an'  you  kin  tell  somethi 
has  gone  wrong  sometime,  but  h 
got  a  face  anyhow." 

"And  will  Lizzie  marry  him  now 

"Nawp.  She  couldn't  witho 
bustin'  the  law,  for  she  an'  Na 
Buller  skipped  out  and  got  marri 
while  Donis  was  to  New  York. 

"And  how  about  Nellie?". 

"Aw,  her!"  Holly's  voice  was  f 
of  disapproval  of  Nellie  and  all  h 
works,  "she  was  in  the  crowd  wh 
his  boat  came  in  an'  I  heered  1 
sing  out,  "Hello,  Donis,  awful  gl 
you* re  back  agin  all  right."  He  w 
so  s'prised  he  couldn't  answer  her  a 
she  jist  turned  red  and  hikes  *er  f 
home  and  from  that  day  to  t* 
she's  kep  out  o'  his  way.  He  ain 
seen  her  close  onct. 

"An'  he  might's  well  stayed  aw 
from  New  York  fur  all  the  good 
done  him.  He's  got  the  noti 
she  can't  bear  the  look  of  him  a 
he's  tuk  to  the  timber  agin.  I 
keeps  hid  like  a  thievin'  Injun  a 
even  in  the  bush  he  wears  a  mask! 

"He's  crazy  to  do  it.    He  do 
look  half,  as  bad  as  lots  that  niv 
had  no  circular  saw  a  chawin'  I 
their  faces.    He's  as  thin  as  a  wor 
eaten  rail  and  I'll  bet  my  best  ced 

E addle  'ginst  a  dead  minnie  that  he'll 
e  foun'  in  the  lake  afore  the  leaves 
turn  red.  He's  plum  miserable, 
'cause  he  loves  that  durned  Nellie 
more  than  ever.  Waal,  let's  us  troll 
a  while,,  it's  'bout  time  fur  them 
.  muskies  to  be  a  gittin'  on  the  job." 
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Holly  sighed  and  relapsed  into  silence 
as  he  handed  me  my  troll  and  burn- 
ished the  brass  spinner  of  his  own 
bait  with  his  thumb. 

We  were  close  to  shore  and  glided 
soundlessly  through  the  placed  water 
for  half  an  hour  and  then  suddenly 
I  saw  the  masked  man. 

He  was  sitting  on  a  stone  a  few 
feet  back  from  the  water  and  he 
would  have  been  entirely  concealed 
by  bushes  and  brambles  if  a  stray 
colt  had  not  been  reaching  for  the 
delicate  leaves  of  a  young  tree  and 
bending  a  branch  so  that  a  view  was 
opened  to  my  roving  eye.  He  did 
not  see  me,  for  his  face  was  buried 
in  his  hands  and  his  thin,  bent 
shoulders  were  shaking  with  the  deep 
silent  sobs  which  well  out  of  the 
heart  when  it  can  endure  no  more. 

Holly  had  not  seen  and  his  tireless 
paddle  bore  us  away.  We  trolled 
for  an  hour  and  then,  returning  as 
we  had  come,  anchored  in  the  shadow 
of  a  little  bend  to  still  fish.  The 
colt  had  stripped  the  young  tree, 
and  the  stone  where  Donis  had  been 
sitting  was  empty. 

Holly  baited  my  hook  and  then 
pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyes  stretched 
himself  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe 
for  a  nap. 

The  last  storm  had  uprooted  a 
giant  pine  and  it  had  toppled  half 
into  the  lake.  Our  canoe  was  shaded 
by  its  spiky  branches  which  con- 
cealed it  from  the  shore.  There 
was  no  sound  nor  sign  of  life  outside 
our  little  craft;  not  a  breeze  stirred 
the  birches  and  elms  and  hemlocks 
which  rimmed  the  still  waters.  At 
their  feet  the  water  iris  flaunted  and 
dragon  flies  darted  in  and  out.  In 
the  sky  a  superb  cloud  pageant  was 
being  staged  for  my  sole  benefit  and 
I  wras  watching  it  when  the  slightest 
of  sounds  made  me  turn  my  head. 

Beyond  my  pine  screen  a  red  canoe 
was  gliding  in  to  shore.  It  stopped 
went  on,  stopped  again,  as  if  the 
girl  with  the  paddle  could  not  make 
up  her  mind,  and  then  finally,  it 
beached  itself. 

I  glanced  apprehensively  at  Holly 
but  the  slight  crunching  sound  it 
made  against  a  log  did  not  disturb 
his  slumbers.    Somehow,  I  felt  that 


Nellie  Evans  wras  in  no  mood  for 
Holly's  greetings.  She  stepped  out 
of  the  canoe  and  seated  herself  on  a 
stump  which  grew  near  the  water, 
and  I  was  shocked  at  the  misery  in 
her  face. 

While  I  was  wondering  whether 
I  ought  to  make  my  presence  known 
to  her  the  thicket  behind  her  parted 
and  Donis  blundered  upon  her.  She 
turned  around  before  he  had  time 
to  retreat  and  so  he  stood  dumbly 
before  her  and  crooked  his  arm  over 
his  mask  like  a  boy  afraid  of  a  cuffing. 

"Gee,  Nellie,  I  1  never  knew  you 

you  was  here  or  I'd  not  have  come, 
I  wouldn't  be  saw,  for  anything.  T 
guess  you  know  that." 

She  smiled  indulgently  and  patted 
the  place  beside  her.  "Comej&and 
talk  to  me.  Donis." 

He  took  an  eager  step  forward  j  and 
then,  turning  his  back  upon  her 
began  to  paw  blindly  at  the  thicket  to 
force  an  opening. 

The  girl  sat  still  an  instant  and 
then  she  sprang  up  and  dragged 
him  back.  She  snatched  off  "his 
mask  and  threw  it  with  passionate 
vehemence  upon  the  ground  and 
stamped  on  it. 

"There!  That's  the  last  of  thatf 
And  don't  you  ever  dare  to  put  an- 
other on!" 

He  stood  before  her,  the  color  flood- 
ing into  his  poor  face  and  dying 
away  again,  "But  I  ain't  fit  to  be 
without  it,"  he  whispered  hoarsely 
"how  can  you  bear  to  look  at  me?" 

She  hung  her  head.  "How  can 
you  bear  to  look  at  me!" 

He  groped  for  the  meaning  of  that 
blush,  that  idiotic,  halting  little  query 
leaned  over  to  read  her  face,  drew 
back  a  step  in  bewilderment,  and 
the  next  instant  Nellie  had  thrown 
her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kj&sed 
him.  "Oh,  Donis,  aren't  you  ever 
going  to  ask  me  again?" 

It  was  then  that  I  discovered  that 
I  had  lost  my  minnow  and  it  took 
me  a  long  time  to  re-bait  my  hook. 
It  occurred  to  me  during  the  process 
that  I  had  no  right  to  remain  but  I 
seized  upon  the  excuse  that  to  go  now 
would  mean  to  be  discovered  and  that 
would  mean  embarrassment  for  the 
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lovers,  and  so  I  sat  still  and  let  Holly 
sleep. 

It  seemed  as  though  Donis  would 
never  let  her  go  now  that  she  was  his. 
Happiness  was  re-creating  him,  his 
shoulders  straightened  and  the  light 
from  his  marvelous  blue  eyes  bathed 
them  both  in  glory. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  kiss  you  again, 
Donis?"  Having  asked  permission 
she  did  not  wait  for  it. 

"Oh,  the  Lord  is  good  to  me, 
Nellie!  I've  got  you  and  if  I  only 
knew  who  to  thank  for  paying  my 
way  to  New  York  and  for  getting 
the  doctors  to  fix  me  up  I'd  be  happy 
for  time  and  eternity. 

Nellie  smiled,  a  rear,  radiant  smile 
that  made  her  more  than  beautiful. 
"It  was  me,  Donis,  dear.  I  wrote 
the  doctors  and  sent  the  letter  from 
Peterboro  so  nobody'd  know." 

"And  the  ticket  and  the  money 
for  extras!    How — ?  " 

"I  had  some  money  in  the  bank 
and  I  used  it  for  that.  Haven't 
I  been  schoolmarm  for  five  years?" 


"Why — ?"  he  marvelled,  man  fash 
ion.  She  laughed  and  crept  closer 
within  the  circle  of  his  greedy  arms. 
"Y'know,  Donis,  I  always  did  love 
you,  but  when  you  were  so  handsome 
it  seemed  that  you  couldn't  be  for 
ugly  little  me.  I  couldn't  believe 
that  you  really  wanted  me  forever, 
but  afterwards  I  knew  you  did;  that 
yours  was  a  deep  down,  never  say 
die  sort  of  love,  same's  mine  for  you. 
And  then  I  tried  to  show  you  that  I 
knew  it  but  you  wouldn't  see  and  I 
was  angry.  And  then  one  day — I 
was  talking  to  Holly  and  he  gave  me 
the  idea  and  I  wrote  to  the  doctor. 
For  a  man,  Holfy  has  very  sensible 
ideas  sometimes." 

I  glanced  at  Holly's  end  of  the 
canoe  and  was  startled  to  see  him 
sitting  up.  He  had  his  paddle  in 
hand  and  was  grinning  widely. 
"Korreck  y'are — five'n  four's  efght," 
he  whispered.  I  nodded  and  we 
silently  stole  down  the  lake  leaving 
them  to  their  happiness. 


Well  Satisfied  With  Rod  and  Gun 

• 


The  following  humorous  letter  is  one  of 
the  many  of  a  like  nature  that  are  constantly 
being  received  from  satisfied  subscribers. 
Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada. 
Gents:— 

Answerin  yer  pleedins  fer  more  money, 
I'm  tuckin  my  check  rite  in  here  to  pay  fer 
Rod  and  Gun  tew  nex  spring.  Eph  yer  hurry 
ten  there  bank  I  kalkerlate  -ther  feller  in 
ther  little  winder  will  han  yer  out  ther  cool 
cash. 

Gee-gosh-all-hemlock!  ever  sense  Bill  Kiser 
heisted  the  white  flag,  it  peared  to  me  thet  you 
hed  jist  settled  yerself  to  see  how  goldarned 
good  yeh  cud  make  that  book  of  yourn;  an  scat 
my  hide!  eph  yer  havent  suckseeded  fine. 

Now  from  where  I  sit,  I  figer  out  thet  such 
good  stuff  thet  you  do  be  ahandin  out  is  fit 
fer  better  paper. 


Sakes  alive  Ed.!  jest  you  order  up  some 
better  stock,  then  heist  ther  price  to  fit. 

Bless  my  sole  Boss,  there  must  be  enough 
red-blooded  fellers  in  Canada  willin  ter  show 
they  be  regler  he  men  an  pay  a  fair  price  fer  a 
sportin  book  sech  as  you  be  abildin. 

Praps  every  feller  don't  jest  kare  to  set  up 
all  night  areadin  erbout  the  gun    thet  will 

shoot  eround  a  korner,   an  them  skunk- 

f  * 

chasers  mabee  dont  giverdam  erbout  the 
burnin  question.  "Do  muskies  shed  ther 
teeth  in  August?"  And  the  season  would  be 
goldarned  dry  when  yeh  cud  intres  a  fisherman 
in  ther.  best  worm-dope  fer  dorgs;  but  jest 
you  pack  the  hull  lot  in  a  bag  an  lie  change 
my  terbacker  eph  yer  don't  heve  teh  holler 
fer  help  teh  get  ther  book  out  on  time. 

Fish-a-get-ably, 

Yers  trollingly. 
St.  Catharines,  Ont.  Billy  Wood. 


KjM  DAVtKiP 


Diary  of  a  Seven-Day  Canoe  Trip  Through  the  Timagami 
Forest  Reserve,  August,  1918 

Clarence  A.  Brown 


Personnel  of  Party: — J.  A.  Pelkie, 
Guide  and  Boss  Canvasman;  P.  A. 
Huntington,  Cook  and  Ration  Officer; 
Thos.  Fell,  Cookee;  M.  J.  McDivitt 
Journalist;  H.  G.  Shaw,  Geo.  Starling, 
C.  Starling,  G.  A.  Brown,  Chief 
Occupation — Getting  out  of  their 
share  of  the  work. 

Brown  had  been  talking  for  months 
about  the  wonderful  time  Shaw, 
Pelkie,  and  he  were  going  to  have, 
providing  they  could  get  another 
fellow,  or  as  many  more  as  possible. 
The  maps  looked  so  alluring,  as  were 
his  descriptions,  that  Huntington 
and  McDivitt  started  to  get  interest- 
ed. As  the  time  for  starting  drew 
near  they  had  practically  decided  to 
accompany  the  lads.  This  was  fin- 
ally capped  by  McDivitt  announcing 
he  could  go. 

Further  plans  were  then  made,  for 
we  had  decided  to  start  on  Wednesday 
August  21st,  1918.  Brown  got 
busy  and  ordered  our  supplies  which 
were  to  be  ready  for  us  when  we 
arrived  at  Latchford,  the  starting 
place  of  the  trip.  Brown,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  trip  from  this  end, 
announced   that   Pelkie,   who  was 


coming  to  Latchford  from  South 
Porcupine,  was  being  accompanied  by 
Tom  Fell  and  two  Starling  boys,  Gus 
and  Tubby,  (otherwise  George  and 
Cyril),  making  a  dandy  party  of 
eight. 

Our  two  canoes  were  shipped  north 
on  Tuesday  a.m.,  as  the  boys  from 
South  Porcupine  arrived  that  day. 
They  were  to  have  everything  in 
readiness,  when  we  stepped  off  the 
train,  Wednesday  morning. 
Wednesday — 

Huntington,  McDivitt,  Shaw  and 
Brown,  left  North  Bay  at  6.05  a.m. 
on  the  National,  which  had  orders  to 
stop  at  Latchford  to  let  us  off.  It 
was  one  grand  morning  starting  out, 
but  at  Timagami  it  was  raining. 
This,  however,  had  cleared  up  when 
we  reached  Latchford  at  9.45.  Here, 
the  boys  from  South  Porcupine  were 
all  in  readiness,  with  tent,  grub, 
blankets,  and  everything  packed. 
Took  a  last  inspection  of  our  supplies, 
and  after  adding  a  few  things  to  it, 
proceeded  with  them  to  Bay  Lake  on 
the  edge  of  Latchford. 

Left  Latchford  at  11.00  a.m.  and 
proceeded  up  Bay  Lake.    We  had 
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made  out  more  or  less  of  a  schedule 
for  the  trip,  so  our  first  stopping 
place  was  Pork  Rapids  at  head  of 
Bay  Lake,  nine  miles  from  Latchford, 
which  we  made  at  1.45  p.m.  Here, 
while  Huntington  and  Pelkie  were 
preparing  dinner,  the  rest  went  fish- 
ing for  fresh  meat  for  our  dinner. 
Four"  in  number  were  quickly  caught, 
which  were  delightfully  carved  by 
Tubby  and  made  a  fine  meal. 

Dishes  were  then  washed,  and  we 
made  ready  for  our  journey.  Left 
Pork  Rapids  at  3.00  p.m.,  and  after  a 
delightful  paddle  up  the  Montreal 
River  with  its  many  turns  and  swamps 
arrived  at  Mattawapika  Falls  at 
5.30  p.m.  Montreal  River  was  cer- 
tainly the  home  of  the  wild  ducks  as 
we  saw  bunches  of  them  all  along  the 
way. 

Mattawapika  Falls  being  our  camp- 
ing place  for  the  mght,  we  spent  a  lot 
of  time  enjoying  their  sights  and 
fishing,  catching  three  nice  ones  for 
our  supper.  Here  we  were  visited 
by  two  fire  rangers,  who  were  quite 
glad  to  see  us,  and  hear  of  the  outside 
world.  Around  the  Falls  was  our 
first  portage  of  about  half  a  mile. 
Just  at  the  edge  of  the  Falls  we  found 
a  dandy  place  for  out  tent,  Pelkie 
being  instructor  in  the  pitching  of  it. 
At  8.00  p.m.,  supper  was  served  a  la 
ground.  The  fire  rangers  having 
eaten,  refused  to  join  us,  but  were 
tickled  to  see  the  way  we  devoured 
our  grub. 

It  was  dark  before  we  finished,  but 
by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  we 
managed  to  wash  our  dishes.  Sat 
around,  gazing  at  the  water  as  it 
dashed  over  the  falls  and  danced 
in  the  moonlight.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful sight.  Everything  in  its  natural 
state.  By  10.30  we  were  all  blinking 
after  our  day's  paddle,  so  turned  in 
for  a  good  night's  rest.  Not  being 
used  to  the  earth  as  a  mattress  we 
had  quite  a  time  dodging  the  rocks, 
as  we  rolled  in  our  sleep. 

Thursday — 

About  2.00  a.m.,  Huntington  grab- 
bed McDivitt,  saying  "What's  that? 
What's  that?  Don't  move."  He 
had  seen  a  dark  spot  on  the  canvas 
and  with  the  moon  shining  through 
two  holes,  he  thought  it  was  the 


bears  the  rangers  had  been  talking 
about.  We  finally  convinced  him 
it  was  only  his  imagination.  He 
appeared  quite  happy,  and  was  asleep 
again  in  a  minute. 

Arose  at  6.30,  just  as  the  fog  was 
lifting.  Expected  to  have  fish  for 
breakfast,  but  Shaw  and  McDivitt 
reported  only  one  between  them,  so 
we  had  to  be  content  with  bacon,  and 
one  fish  among  the  eight  of  us. 
Pelkie  and  the  Starling  brothers 
packed  the  tent,  and  blankets,  while 
Huntington  got  breakfast.  As  soon 
as  the  dishes  were  washed,  we  were 
ready  to  start. 

Left  Mattawapika  Falls  at  9.00 
a.m.,  and  proceeded  up  the  river 
towards  Lady  Evelyn  Lake.  It  was 
the  prettiest  picture  we  had  yet  seen 
all  along  the  river  which  was  just 
like  glass.  On  either  side  were  huge 
cliffs  and  rocks  with  pine  trees  of  all 
sizes  clinging  to  the  crevices.  You 
wonder  how  they  held  on.  All  along 
the  shore,  were  water  lilies  galore, 
making  everything  harmonize. 

About  11.00  o'clock,  took  a  little 
rest  in  the  form  of  fishing.  Brown 
and  McDivitt  annexed  two  nice  bass 
while  Huntington  got  a  pike  and  two 
pickerel.  We  caught  all  we  could 
handle  in  about  five  minutes,  so  our 
rest  was  of  short  duration.  At  12 
o'clock,  Chef  announced  we  would 
have  our  dinner  of  fish  on  the  next 
island.  Pelkie  had  told  us  to  keep 
our  eyes  peeled  for  moose  along  the 
river  as  they  were  quite  plentiful. 
Much  to  our  disappointment,  we  did 
not  see  any.  To  our  surprise  on 
landing  on  the  island,  we  saw  two 
Indians.  Of  course  we  went  over  to 
see  them  ,and  were  delighted  to  see 
beside  them  a  bull  moose.  They 
had  just  shot  it  a  few  minutes  before 
we  came  along.  It  was  a  pretty 
beast  just  a  year  old,  its  horns  still 
covered  with  fur. 

While  we  were  preparing  our  uin- 
ner,  the  Indians  started  to  work 
cleaning  it,  and  it  was  with  hungry 
eyes,  that  we  watched  them  carve  off 
the  quarters.  They  were  experts 
at  the  job.  Took  several  snaps  of 
the  operation  then  proceeded  to 
pounce  on  the  fish  we  had  just 
caught.    The  way  we  devoured  it, 
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you  would  think  it  were  moose,  but 
no  such  luck,  though  we  were  tempted 
to  take  some. 

At  3.00  p.m.,  everything  was  clean- 
ed up,  even  to  the  moose,  so  we 
started  for  Lady  Evelyn  Lake,  about 
seventeen  miles  above  the  Falls. 
Arrived  at  the  lake  at  4  p.m.  to  find 
a  heavy  sea  rolling.  Our  intentions 
were  to  have  gone  across  the  lake  to 
Lady  Evelyn  Falls.  Though  we 
started  out  bravely,  we  soon  found 
out  it  would  be  no  easy  job  to  face 
the  head  wind  and  swells,  for  we  were 
taking  water  over  the  bows  of  our 
canoes  every  few  minutes.  Passed 
an  island  where  a  lady  and  a  gentle- 
man had  taken  refuge,  and  after 
passing  a  few  friendly  words  with 
them,  proceeded  to  find  a  camping 
spot.  Flat  rocks  covered  with  moss 
made  a  dandy  spot  to  pitch  our  tent. 
Huntineton  cooked  our  mountain 
bass,  while  we  got  our  supplies  un- 
packed and  tent  up.  It  sure  did 
taste  good,  as  we  were  real  hungry. 
Our  poor  chef  didn't  get  time. to  eat 
until  we  were  nearly  through  as  we 
devoured  his  cooking  so  fast.  We 
decided  to  have  jam  but  on  looking 
in  the  can,  and  seeing  how  .sick  it 
looked  after  Brown  had  been  at  it, 
decided  to  go  on  rations  in  regard  to 
it.    No  jam  until  Sunday. 

We  were  all  tired,  as  we  hadn't 
slept  much  the  night  before,  so  as 
soon  as  Fell  got  through  peeling  the 
spuds  for  next  dinner,  we  all  turned  in. 
The  moss  sure  made  a  good  mattress, 
and  we  were  all  soon -in  our  places. 
Had  made  a  gag  for  Brown  so  that  he 
wouldn't  awaken  us  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  his  mumbling  of  things 
we  knew  nothing  about.  We  were 
not  sleepy  so  lay  awake  watching  our 
big  camp  fire.  Tubby  couldn't  rest 
until  he  had  his  bath  so  up  he  gets 
and  gives  a  dandy  illustration  of 
swimming  under  difficulties.-  Wea- 
ther very  unsettled  and  still  blowing. 

Friday — 

Arose  at  6  a.m.  Weather  still 
unsettled.  Had  our  usual  run  of 
bacon  for  breakfast.  Started  to  rain 
a  wee  bit,  so  decided  to  wait  a  while 
before  starting.  In  the  meantime, 
Brown,  Huntington,  Shaw  and  Mc- 
Divitt  engaged  in  a  game  of  500, 


Huntington  and  Shaw  being  victors. 
Began  to  clear  up  about  9  a.m. 
Starling  Bros,  decided  to  go  fishing 
but  took  no  bait.  After  paddling 
around  for  an  hour,  they  returned 
with  no  fish,  as  expected.  They 
must  have  foreseen  some  work  in 
taking  down  the  tent.  Anyway,  they 
delayed  our  departure  half  an  hour. 

Left  the  island  at  10  o'clock  and 
after  a  brisk  paddle  in  the  head 
winds,  reached  the  narrows  Here 
the  islands  were  so  numerous  that 
Guide  Pelkie  ran  a  little  off  his  course. 
After  about  half  an  hour's  circling 
we  found  the  channel  and  proceeded 
to  Lady  Evelyn  Falls,  arriving  here 
at  1  o'clock,  all  ready  to  eat,  as  we 
had  had  a  hard  paddle  against  the 
wind. 

McDivitt  and  Pelkie  prepared  the 
fire,  while  Chef  Huntington  got  the 
mountain  bass  ready.  We  were  so 
hungry  we  cut  all  rations  but  the  one 
on  the  jam.  We  were  finally  filled 
up,  and  as  usual  had  our  after  dinner 
rest.  Shaw  and  Brown  started  to 
get  meat  for  the  next  meal,  annexing 
one  bass  and  one  pike.  McDivitt 
tried  his  luck,  but  could  only  catch 
bottom.  Tubby  then  delighted  the 
bunch  by  his  naked  dive  after  it.  He 
was  good  but  the  rocks  were  good  too, 
so  we  had  to  leave  our  troll  behind. 

Lady  Evelyn  Falls  were  just  over 
the  Portage,  so  we  packed  up  and 
away  we  went,  arriving  on  the  edge 
of  Diamond  Lake  just  above  the 
Falls.  Spent  an  hour  sight-seeing 
and  taking  pictures  of  the  Falls. 
McDivitt  delighted  the  bunch  by 
growing  so  clumsy  that  he  let  his 
left  foot  slip,  landing  in  the  lake, 
first  mishao. 

Proceeded  across  Diamond  Lake 
which  was  small,  but  very  pretty 
with  its  birch  woods  on  all  sides. 
Here  we  met  four  canoes  filled  with 
boys  from  the  Keewaydin  Camp  on 
their  way  around  by  Obabika  Lake 
on  a  fishing  trip.  Crossed  Diamond 
Lake  and  landed  at  Sharp  Rock 
Portage  in  55  minutes.  It  was  such 
a  short  time  since  we  crossed  the  last 
portage  that  in  no  time  we  were 
started.  Pelkie  said  it  was  only 
half  a  mile  but  before  we  were  over 
it,  we  began  to  doubt  his  word.  He 
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forgot  to  take  in  the  hills  we  had  to 
climb. 

Arrived  at  the  other  side  in  half  an 
hour  and  beheld  beautiful  Lake  Tima- 
gami.  It  looked  so  pretty,  at  least 
that  bay  did,  with  its  clear  water,  and 
high  rocky  shores.  Sharp  Rock  was 
right  at  the  edge  of  the  Portage,  rising 
to  a  height  of  nearly  200  ft.  and 
looked  like  the  pictures  of  Gibraltar. 
Shaw  and  Brown  were  so  taken  up 
with  the  clear  water,  that  they  start- 
ed fishing  immediately,  thinking 
they  might  see  the  fish  biting.  They 
forgot  about  the  logs  in  the  water,  and 
were  delayed  some  time  finding  out 
it  wasn't  a  whale  they  had.  Paddled 
down  through  the  many  islands  until 
6.30  when  we  came  to  a  dandy  camp- 
ing place  on  one  of  them.  Our  chef 
announced  we  were  to  have  mountain 
bass,  brown  gravy,  potatoes,  and  two 
pieces  of  bread  for  supper.  Every- 
body thought  this  enough  but  Shaw, 
who  was  always  looking  for  more. 
Pelkie  and  the  gang  prepared  the  beds, 
while  Huntington  and  assistants  pre- 
pared the  supper.  It  was  some  meal 
too.  No  rations,  except  on  the  bread. 
Even  Shaw  was  satisfied,  having 
traded  his  crust  off  the  next  loaf  for 
McDivitt's. 

After  things  were  cleaned  up,  and 
a  large  camp-fire  started,  McDivitt, 
Shaw,  Starling  and  Huntington  en- 
gaged in  a  game  of  500  by  its  light, 
Starling  and  McDivitt  being  the 
stars  at  it.    Turned  in  at  10  p.m. 

Saturday — 

Arose  at  6.30.  Had  our  usual 
ration  of  bread  and  toast;  the  fish 
being  a  bit  shy  of  Shaw's  troll,  we 
had  to  eat  bacon.  Had  our  usual 
after  breakfast  bath,  and  McDivitt, 
seeing  himself  in  the  water,  went  to 
comb  the  reflection's  hair,  and  to  the 
disgust  of  the  bunch,  lost  the  comb, 
so  for  the  rest  of  the  trip,  we  would 
have  to  dismiss  that  part  of  our 
toilet. 

Left  at  9.30  for  Sandy  Inlet,  in- 
tending to  arrive  at  noon.  Guess 
breakfast  must  have  gone  to  Pelkie's 
head  for  we  hit  for  the  wrong  side  of 
the  lake.  After  visiting  every  nook 
and  corner,  we  finally  discovered  the 
little  channel.  He  claimed  the  water 
was  so  high  that  he  had  no  landmarks 


to  go  by,  but  we  saw  lots  of  rocks, 
frees,  islands,  etc.,  so  wouldn't  take 
that  excuse.  After  joshing  him  con- 
siderable, we  let  the  matter  drop. 
In  our  travels  McDivitt  and  Hunting- 
ton each  captured  a  nice  bass  for 
dinner.  Ran  into  two  fire  ranger 
where  Lady  Evelyn  Hotel  used  to  be. 
They  scared  Brown  and  Shaw  by 
asking  them  all  kinds  of  questions. 

In  the  distance  we  saw  our  next 
portage,  and  to  our  surprise  on  com- 
ing closer,  we  saw  two  women, 
dressed  in  khaki  trousers,  with  puttees 
and  everything  to  match.  They  were 
well  decked  out  for  the  trip,  and 
looked  really  well  in  their  male  attire. 
Their  husbands  soon  appeared  on 
the  scene,  each  with  a  canoe  on  his 
shoulders.  As  they  were  watching 
us,  we  showed  them  whatlexperts  we 
were  in  following  trails,  and  in  no 
time  were  on  our  way  across  the 
portage.  This  was  about  a  mile  long, 
and  very  steep  at  times,  so  we  had  to 
take  a  rest  on  the  way  over.  Arriving 
in  Lake  Timagami  again,  we  had  saved 
about  fifteen  miles  by  our  portage. 
Rounded  a  curve  and  beheld  Sandy 
Inlet  with  its  beach  so  much  like 
Lake  Nipissing,  our  play-ground  of 
many  years.  In  the  distance  was 
Father  Paradea's  farm.  The  first 
civilization  we  had  seen  since  we  left 
and  a  welcome  sight,  for  no  matter 
how  much  you  like  the  wilds,  you 
are  always  glad  to  see  a  little  civiliza- 
tion, and  best  of  all,  surrounded  by 
the  wilds.  Here  was  an  ideal  camp- 
ing spot.  Places  for  the  tent  and 
fireplace  were  all  ready.  There  was  a 
table  made  of  logs,  and  practically 
all  conveniences  for  an  ideal  camp. 
Set  table  in  style  and  soon  found  out 
we  had  lost  all  table  manners  we 
ever  had,  for  there  was  nothing  on 
the  table  we  couldn't  reach,  and  what 
there  was  didn't  last  long.  Bass, 
bacon,  potatoes,  and  bread  com- 
pleted the  menu.  A  few  of  us,  who 
had  more  ambition  and  sweet  teeth 
than  the  rest,  picked  blueberries 
for  our  dessert. 

We  had  planned  to  go  to  Kee- 
waydin  Gamp  to  see  if  we  could  get 
some  more  supplies,  and  of  course, 
thought  of  Home  Sweet  Home,  and 
others.    Everybody    except  Pelkie, 
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1.    Mattawapika  Falls.  2.    Camp  on  Lady  Evelyn  Lake. 

3.    Another  View  of  Mattawapika  Falls. 
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the  married  man,  wrote  home.  Our 
writing  paper  was  birch  bark,  and  we 
made  envelopes  of  the  same  material, 
sticking  it  together  with  pitch,  A 
very  neat  job  it  made  too. 

Set  off  at  5.00  p.m.  in  three  canoes. 
Pelkie  and  Brown,  having  something 
up  their  sleeves,  stayed  home.  Had 
no  sooner  started  than  it  started  to 
rain.  It  looked  like  a  shower,  so 
kept  on  going.  Made  first  point, 
when  it  started  to  thunder  and  light- 
ning, so  we  decided  we  had  better 
beach  until  it  was  over.  Found  a 
smooth  rock  and  landed  getting  under 
our  canoes.  It  came  down  so  heavily 
that  we  were  drenched  by  the  water 
splashing  up  under  the  canoe.  It 
cleared  up  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  a 
bright  sun  dried  our  clothes.  Had 
one  dandy  run  down  to  Keewaydin 
Camp  on  the  calm  water.  The  lake 
is  more  like  a  river,  having  so  many 
islands,  and  being  so  narrow  in 
places.  Arrived  at  Keewaydin  Camp 
at  7  o'clock. 

Keewaydin  camp  is  an  ideal  sum- 
mer colony,  with  its  cottages  and 
tents,  surrounded  by  the  high  hills 
on  either  shore,  itself  being  situated 
on  a  heavily  wooded  island.  There, 
were  about  100  people  on  the  island, 
all  out  for  a  good  time,  and  by  their 
contented  looks,  they  were  having 
it.  Made  our  business  known,  and 
were  soon  in  a  little  store  where  we 
could  buy  almost  anything  we  wanted. 
They  had  no  bread  to  spare,  but  we 
got  sugar,  jam,  candies,  biscuits, 
etc.  The  Chief  said  he  did  a  wonder- 
ful business  in  the  few  minutes  we 
were  there.  The  supper  bell  rang 
while  we  were  there,  so  we  hung 
around  with  hungry  eyes.  There 
was  no  encouragement,  so  we  left 
at  8  p.m.  for  our  camp  at  Sandy  Inlet, 
where  we  expected  supper  to  be 
waiting  us.  Had  a  lovely  paddle 
home,  singing  all  the  way.  Pelkie 
said  they  could  hear  us  miles  away, 
and  it  sounded  better  than  when  we 
were  close. 

Our  suppers  were  all  ready  when 
we  got  back,  and  we  were  promised 
bread  in  the  morning,  and  lots  of 
jam,  we  cut  out  rations  for  first  time 
on  trip.  Had  lots  of  everything. 
Our  fish  supper  didn't  materialize  as 


Pelkie  and  Brown  said  they  had 
fished  two  hours  with  no  luck.  They 
promised  some  on  the  morrow  for 
sure,  so  we  let  it  go  at  that.  After 
everything  was  cleaned  up,  had  our 
usual  after-dinner  songs  and  speeches, 
turning  in  at  10.30  for  a  long  rest, 
as  we  intended  staying  here  for  Sun- 
day, and  there  was  no  reason  for 
getting  up  early. 
Sunday — 

Couldn't  sleep  after  8  o'clock,  so 
up  we  got,  and  had  breakfast,  giving 
an  extra  cleaning.  Left  at  10  o'clock 
to  fish  and  see  Father  Paradea's  farm. 
Lake  Timagami  was  too  rough 
for  fishing,  so  took  a  run  up  a  creek 
around  the  farm,  crossed  a  portage 
to  Red  Squirrel  Lake.  Red  Squirrel 
was  very  pretty,  but  no  rocks  to 
fish  from,  and  as  we  didn't  bring  our 
canoes  over,  we  were  at  a  loss. 
Tried  our  best,  McDivitt  risky,  as 
always,  tried  trolling  off  a  log  out 
into  the  lake.  Things  looked  very 
encouraging  for  two  nice  bass  fol- 
lowed his  first  cast.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  next  cast,  he  forgot  the 
log  was  slippery,  and  much  to  his 
surprise,  landed  in  the  drink.  He 
was  thoroughly  discouraged  then, 
and  gave  up  fishing. 

Met  two  Americans  and  their 
Indian  guides  with  their  canoes 
and  outfits,  at  the  foot  of  the  portage. 
They  were  after  Lake  Trout,  and  had 
copper  lines  and  everything  for  them, 
as  you  have  to  fish  down  about  600 
feet  to  catch  these  whoppers.  One 
of  the  fellows  had  caught  one  the  day 
before  at  650  feet,  weighing  twenty- 
five  pounds.  It  took  two  hours  to 
land  it.  How  we  wished  we  had 
brought  our  copper  lines.  We  had 
thought  we  were  good  at  carrying 
packs  over  portages,  but  -when  we 
saw  the  loads  these  fellows'  guides 
carried,  we  stopped  bragging,  for 
they  had  easily  twice  as  much  as  we 
could  carry. 

"  Dropped  into  Father  Paradea's 
farm  on  the  way  back  and  had  a 
friendly  chat  with  the  Father.  He 
showed  us  all  around  his  homestead, 
and  it  did  look  like  a  real  farm.  We 
then  announced  the  real  object  of  our 
call.  We  were  after  grub.  Got  car- 
rots, onions,  potatoes,  and  lettuce, 
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but  were  disappointed  about  bread,  as 
the  lady  of  tne  house  said  she  wasn't 
baking  until  next  morning  and  had 
just  enough  to  do  her.  As  we  had 
caught  no  fish,  ahd  bacon,  carrots, 
onions,  fried  potatoes,  and  lettuce  for 
dinner,  and  believe  me,  when  it  was 
dished  up,  we  had  enough  for  any- 
body and  were  glad  to  lie  down  and 
take  a  rest.  Huntington  went  in 
swimming  with  the  lads  from  the 
farm.  Decided  to  leave  immediately, 
as  Lake  Timagami  had  no  notion 
of  calming  down.  While  we  were 
packing,  along  came  one  of  the  lads 
from  the  farm  with  a  loaf  of  bread 
under  his  arm,  meekly  announcing 
forty  cents  for  same.  Bread  was  neces- 
sary for  us,  so  we  meekly  settled  the 
account  with  a  smile. 

Had  a  hard  pull  across  the  Bay, 
then  up  the  creek  to  Red  Squirrel 
Portage.  This  was  made  easily. 
Geo.  Starling  and  Tom  Fell  both 
decided  to  carry  their  canoe,  leaving 
pans  and  dishes  behind.  This  aroused 
Tubby's  ire,  for  he  left  them  half 
way  over,  and  after  denouncing  Gus 
with  words  you  should  only  hear  in 
church,  sent  him  back  for  them. 

Grossed  Red  Squirrel  Lake  in  short 
order,  sailing  for  about  two  miles 
with  the  wind  in  our  backs.  It 
was  just  what  we  had  been  looking 
for.  Brown  kept  saying,  "If  I  only 
had  my  sail."  Red  Squirrel  is  about 
five  miles  long,  but  with  the  wind,  it 
seemed  about  two. 

Decided  to  make  next  portage  into 
Carrying  Lake.  This  went  well,  with 
but  one  mishap,  McDivitt's  load 
becoming  heavy,  he  decided  he  would 
rest,  and  set  same  down  on  Fell's 
canoe,  which  was  lying  by  the  path. 
Then  he  heard  something  give. 
Never  thinking,  they  went  on,  but  on 
starting  across  Carrying  Lake,  Fell 
thought  he  must  have  upset,  the 
canoe  was  filling  with  water  so  fast. 
McDivitt  had  put  a  hole  in  it.  Luck- 
ily they  had  no  grub  in  their  canoe. 
Got  canoe  patched  in  fifteen  minutes 
and  crossed  Carrying  Lake  which  was 
only  about  a  mile  long.  We  were 
doing  so  well,  we  decided  to  keep 
at  it,  and  started  across  portage  to, 
McLean  Lake.  This  time  McDivitt 
was  induced  under  pressure  to  carry 


the  canoe,  he  thinking  the  grub  more 
important  had  carried  it  over  the 
other  portages.  He  did  very  well, 
seeing  it  was  his  first  attempt,  get- 
ting over  the  portage,  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  the  roughest  on  the  trip), 
without  a  stop. 

Started  down  McLean  Lake  look- 
ing for  a  camping  place  for  the  night, 
as  we  had  decided  we  had  done 
enough  of  paddling  for  one  day, 
having  crossed  two  lakes,  and  three 
portages,  and  being  in  four  different 
lakes,  in  one  day.  Nearly  crossed 
McLean  before  we  found  a  place  about 
one  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  Rock 
climbing  was  no  obstacle  to  us,  as  we 
had  scaled  many.  Hoisted  our  tent 
up,  and  found  a  dandy  flat  piece 
of  rock  to  pitch  it  on.  About  ten 
feet  from  the  tent  on  two  sides,  was  a 
sheer  drop  of  one  hundred  feet  to  the 
lake  via  several  sharp  rocks.  Found  a 
dandy  patch  of  blueberries  here,  so 
with  berries,  jam,  and  bread  we 
made  our  supper.  Forty  cents  a 
loaf  bread  at  that. 

It  looked  like  a  dandy  fishing  spot, 
so  McDivitt  and  Tubby  started 
fishing,  each  coming  in  contact  with 
a  large  pickerel.  Dusk  was  coming 
on,  so  we  had  to  call  off  operations 
until  the  morning. 

Basked  in  the  perfect  moonlight 
until  10.00  p.m.  and  received  a 
severe  lecture  in  regard  to  walking  in 
our  sleep  and  meandering  over  the 
side  of  the  cliff,  and  then  turned  in, 
as  we  were  quite  tired.  It  was  so 
nice,  that  we  forgot  to  bring  in  our 
.  supplies  including  the  bread.  Were 
awakened  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  by  McDivitt,  wanting  to 
knowing  who  had  fallen  over  the 
cliff.  He  really  thought  somebody 
had  splashed  him  for  his  head  was 
soaking  wet.  Found  it  was  a  heavy 
rain  that  was  falling  and  his  head  was 
under  a  hole  in  the  tent.  Were  very 
much  disappointed  at  seeing  the 
rain,  for  our  bread,  etc.,  was  out  in  it. 
Monday — 

We  were  on  rations  now  all  right. 
Got  up  and  brought  it  in,  but  couldn't 
do  much  with  it  before  morning.  Sun 
was  shining  dandy  when  we  got  up,  so 
put  our  bread  out  on  the  stones  to 
dry,  it  taking  nearly  all  morning  to 
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do  so.  Went  fishing  as  per  usual/ 
but  the  fish  must  have  learned  since 
the  night  before,  for  we  were  only 
able  to  get  another  one.  This  along 
with  the  other  two  of  the  night  before 
made  a  dandy  meal.  Took  some 
snaps  and  got  everything  ready  for 
our  departure  for  Anima  Nipissing 
as  soon  as  the  bread  was  dry. 

Left  our  island  home  at  11  a.m., 
and  proceeded  through  McLean  Lake. 
For  the  first  time,  we  were  able  to  get 
from  one  lake  to  another  without 
portaging.  Between  McLean  and 
Anima  Nipissing  Lakes  is  a  small 
rapids  which  we  were  able  to  paddle 
up,  though  against  a  very  stiff  cur- 
rent. Met  two  rangers  on  Anima 
Nipissing  Lake  and  after  telling  them 
we  were  Canadians,  which  was  all 
they  wanted  to  know,  proceeded  on 
our  way  to  the  Narrows,  where  we 
were  to  eat,  and  stay  until  next  day. 
Arrived  at  the  Narrows  at  1.00  p.m. 
to  find  a  table  and  everything  ready 
for  us,  even  to  the  fire-place.  Went 
fishing,  but  the  lake  was  too  rough,  so 
gave  it  up.  Had  a  real  dinner  of 
onions,  potatoes,  and  bacon.  When 
dinner  was  over,  started  exploring, 
visiting  neighboring  shores  and  islands. 
Had  a  dandy  jaunt,  arriving  back 
in  time  for  supper  about  6.00  p.m., 
bread,  butter  and  jam  being  the  lay- 
out. 

After  supper,  Brown  and  McDivitt, 
started  to  play  Shaw  and  Huntington 
a  game  of  500.  This  seemed  tame  so, 
thinking  of  our  stomachs,  started  to 
play  for  a  pound  of  fancy  biscuits, 
best  three  out  of  five  games.  Hunt- 
ington and  Shaw  brought  home  the 
cakes,  three  games  out  of  four. 
Played  for  another  pound,  Hunting- 
ton and  Shaw  again  being  the  winners, 
three  games  out  of  five.  Enough 
biscuits,  so  started  to  play  for  two 
dozen  chocolate  bars.  This  must 
have  been  some  encouragement  for 
McDivitt,  for  he  won  the  first  game 
by  a  grand  slam  on  the  first  hand. 
Pelkie  now  relieved  Brown  at  the 
game,  as  Brown's  eyes  were  sore,  and 
he  couldn't  see,  game  being  played  by 
camp  fire  light,  with  great  excitement, 
all  hands  being  interested,  as  they 
were  to  share  in  the  stakes. 

It  was  nice   and  warm,   so  we 


decided  to  sleep  out,  without  putting 
up  the  tent.  It  was  a  dandy  clear 
night.  At  6.00  a.m.,  Gus,  who  was 
under  the  edge  of  the  blankets,  and 
cold,  got  up  and  put  on  a  fire,  but  it 
went  out  as  soon  as  he  went  to  bed 
again.  So  we  slept  until  8  a.m.,  as 
nobody  would  volunteer  to  get  up  and 
start  the  fire  again.  The  sun  shone, 
however,  lifting  the  fog  and  warming 
things  up. 

Arose  about  8  o'clock  and  had  our 
usual  run  of  toast  and  tea  for 
breakfast.  Immediately  Huntington 
Shaw,  McDivitt  and  Pelkie  started 
to  finish  their  card  game,  this  time 
to  see  who  would  pay  for  the  choco- 
late bars  and  fancy  biscuits  both. 
The  games  were  so  hotly  contested 
this  time,  that  we  forgot  all  about  the 
dishes.  The  whole  crowd  were  again 
referees.  One  game  went  twenty- 
nine  hands  before  it  was  finally  won 
by  Huntington  and  Shaw. 

Assistant  Chef  Fell  announced  it 
was  12.00  noon  and  no  dishes  washed. 
Brown  and  Starling  were  despatched 
to  clean  up  while  Assistant  Chef 
!Fell  was  appointed  Chef  pro  tern. 

Dinner  was  ready  before  we  were 
through,  but  Huntington  and  Shaw 
took  a  long  chance,  and  put  the 
finishing  touches,  winning  the  stakes, 
nine  games  to  seven.  McDivitt  and 
Pelkie  were  then  proclaimed  as  having 
the  honor  of  buying  two  pounds  of 
fancy  biscuits  and  twenty-four  choco- 
late bars,  with  Brown  to  help  in  the 
financing,  as  he  played  the  night 
before  for  a  short  time. 

Dinner  was  then  served.  This 
being  our  last  dinner  out,  we  cooked 
all  the  potatoes,  bacon,  etc.  Our 
rationing  had  worked  out  fine  with 
everything  except  the  sugar,  which 
played  out  before  we  were  through. 

Camp  was  broken  up  as  soon  as 
dinner  was  over,  and  we  left  on  the 
last  stage  of  our  journey  over  Anima 
Nipissing  Lake  at  about  2.00  p.m. 
Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  lake  at 
about  2.30  and  were  delighted  to  see 
two  bear  cubs  on  the  shore.  W7ere 
delighted  still  more  when  we  found  out 
that  they  were  tied  up.  They  be- 
longed to  the  fisherman  and  were 
quite  friendly  while  you  were  beyond 
their  reach     This  Brown  made  sure 
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of.  Took  some  snaps  of  them  and 
then  found  out  from  the  Forest 
Rangers  that  the  fishermen  had  a 
lynx  tied  up.  We  had  heard  so 
much  about  these  lynx  that  we  were 
curious  to  see  it,  and  if  possible  to 
get  a  good  picture  of  it.  Tried  to 
get  the  rangers  to  show  it  to  us. 
This  they  meekly  said  they  would  do 
if  the  lynx  were  not  so  fierce  especially 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  after 
he  had  eaten  and  was  lying  down. 


4.  Dinner  at  Lady  Evelyn. 

5.  Lady  Evelyn  Falls. 

6.  Just  leaving  portage  at  Lady  Evelyn  Falls. 

They  suggested  our  asking  the  fish- 
erman, if  he  could  get  it  to  come  out. 
By  this  time  we  wanted  to  see  it,  if 
we  had  to  pull  it  out  ourselves.  The 
fisherman  reluctantly  said  he  would 
try  to  see  if  he  could  get  him  out. 
We  all  got  a  safe  distance  away, 
in  fact  Huntington  and  Shaw  climbed 
to  the  top  of  a  fence,  and  everybody 
was  ready  to  run.  The  fisherman 
got  a  long  pike  pole  and  began  poking 
under  a  pile  of  boards  where  the  chain 
led  to.  This  failed  to  dislodge  him, 
so  he  got  hold  of  the  chain  quite 
short  and  with  a  quick  jerk  out 
came  the  link  and  all  our  excitement. 
There  was  only  one  link  on  the  end 
of  the  chain  and  we  didn't  know 
whether  to  run  or  not,  as  we  keyed 
up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement. 
The  other  link  was  absent.  No  one 
wished  to  move  until  the  fisherman 
did.  The  startled  looks  on  our  faces 
was  too  much  for  him  and  he  burst 
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out  laughing.  We  saw  the  joke 
quickly  then,  though  it  was  on  our- 
selves, and  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  if  we 
had  played  it.  It  was  too  good  and 
too  well  acted.  We  then  heard  the 
story  of  how  Morrisey  and  family 
from  Latchford  had  come  all  the  way 
to  see  the  lynx.  People  from  Cobalt 
were  there,  so  we  were  not  the  only 
ones  fooled.  We  immediately  packed 
and  began  our  long  portage  amid  the 
laughing  and  joking  of  everyone  about 
the  lynx. 

Tubby  took  the  lead  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight.  We  knew  it  was  a  long 
hard  portage  of  two  miles,  so  set 
to  work  easily.  Huatington  was  the 
hero  of, the  portage,  going  through 
with  his  canoe  without  a  stop,  though 
the  flies  did  tickle  him  and  tempt  him 
all  the  way  across. 

Tubby  and  McDivitt  made  it  also, 
but  their  loads  were  easier  and  lighter 
to  carry. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Portage, 
met  Morrisey  and  two  Indians.  This 
was  very  tempting  for  we  were  within 
three  miles  of  Latchford,  ice  cream, 
beans,  bread,  sugar,  and  those 
chocolate  bars.  Gus  appeared  on  the 
scene  then,  so  we  persuaded  Morrisey 
to  run  us  down  in  his  launch,,  seeing 
we  would  give  him  considerable  busi- 
ness. He  was  a  good  sport  and 
consented  to  do  so.  It  was  a  dandy 
little  trip  in  the  cool  breezes  after 
our  hot  portage.  No  paddling — 
just  going  like  the  wind. 

Got  a  whole  new  outfit  of  grub 
and  started  back.  By  the  time  we 
got  to  the  portage,  everything  was 
over.  We  were  about  to  hear  an 
uproar  from  the  rest  but  Gus  stood 
up  in  the  launch  with  a  cone  of  ice 
cream  each,  and  their  wrath  soon 
melted  away.  They  were  real  pleas- 
ed when  they  saw  all  our  grub,  and 
we  began  looking  for  a  camping  place 
and  an  opportunity  to  demolish  it 
immediately. 

Started  down  Bay  Lake  and  soon 
found  a  dandy  point.  Prepared  our 
evening  meal  as  never  before.  No 
rations  on  anything.  Beans,  bread, 
butter,  sugar,  fancy  biscuits,  ice 
cream  and  chocolate  bars,  all  washed 
down    with    soda   water   and  soft 


drinks.  We  were  sure  the  full  bunch 
when  we  were  through. 

Latchford  seemed  so  good  to  us 
that  we  decided  to  paddle  down  en 
masse  and  look  it  over.  So  when 
everything  was  cleaned  up,  we  left 
in  our  four  canoes  over  the  calm 
waters  of  the  lake.  Pelkie  and  Gus 
excelled  themselves  by  leading  us  in 
songs,  which  enlightened  our  way 
over  the  dark  waters.  Arrived  in 
Latchford  perfectly  sober.  Every- 
thing seemed  so  sleepy  that  we 
decided  to  waken  the  people  up  by 
parading  their  two  streets  and  singing 
songs.  Visited  the  station,  Brown 
and  Huntington  each  talking  to 
North  Bay,  and  announcing  that  we 
were  all  O.K.  and  sober.  The  station 
agent  said  he  was  going  up  to  see  the 
lynx  on  Sunday,  so  we  told  him 
to  be  careful,  and  after  throwing  a 
great  line  of  hot  air,  got  him  real 
excited.  It  was  with  regret  that  we 
learned  later  that  he  got  wise  to  the 
lynx  and  didn't  go. 

Left  at  10  p.m.  for  our  happy  home 
up  the  Lake.  Our  merry  songs 
frightened  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  which 
had  decided  to  camp  on  the  lake  for 
the  night.  Arrived  in  the  best  of 
spirits  and  prepared  our  beds  for  the 
last  night  in  camp.  Fell  did  his  best 
to  get  covered  up  and  asleep  peace- 
fully but  in  throwing  his  legs  around 
he  let  one  of  his  feet  drop  in  his  eye. 
There  was  only  one  open  now,  and 
this  was  soon  on  its  way  to  slumber- 
land.  Gus  decided  he  needed  more 
blankets.  These  Brown  and  Shaw 
decided  belonged  to  them,  and 
for  the  next  two  hours,  none 
knew  just  what  clothes  were  which. 
There  was  no  sleep  for  anybody  then. 
No  doubt  our  shouts  could  have  been 
heard  at  Latchford.  Think  we  must 
have  all  been  afraid  to  go  to  sleep 
for  the  lynx  was  only  two  miles  away. 

Wednesday — 

At  1  o'clock  the  storm  subsided  to 
calm,  and  by  2  o'clock  we  were  all 
ready  to  fall  asleep  but  McDivitt 
and  Huntington  who  had  lost  both 
their  blankets.  A  search  revealed 
none,  so  everybody  cuddled  up  close 
and  tried  to  make  them  comfortable. 
By  a.m.  there  was  nothing  but  a 
bunch  of  twisted  legs  with  a  little 
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blanket  showing  here  and  there.  In 
the  a.m.,  McDivitt  and  Huntington 
found  their  blanket  up  on  top  of 
the  tent,  having  been  thrown  there  by 
Gus.  McDivitt  decided  they  needed 
more  sleep,  so  he  got  all  the  blankets 
together  and  crawled  under.  Tubby 
and  Shaw  decided  this  wasn't  enough, 
so  let  the  tent  down  on  them  too. 
They  slept  until  everything  was 
ready,  nearly  missing  breakfast. 
Made  a  clean  sweep  of  breakfast 
and  ate  everything  up  as  it  was  our 
last  meal  out. 

We  even  shaved  and  brushed  up  a 
bit  for  we  were  going  to  civilization 
again  after  an  absence  of  eight  days 
and  didn't  want  the  folks  at  Latch- 
ford  to  know  we  were  as  wild  as  we 
looked,  but  preferred  them  to  think 
that  we  could  look  like  respectable 
citizens  sometimes. 

At  10  a.m.,  Morrisey  came  up  in 
the  launch  and  loaded  the  tent, 
blankets,  packs,  and  everything  and 
took  them  to  Latchford,  and  we 
followed   with    the   empty  canoes. 


Had  dinner  at  Latchford  and  five  of 
us  came  south  on  No.  2  to  North  Bay, 
while  the  other  three  went  to  South 
Porcupine  on  Train  No.  1. 

Above  is  a  resume  of  the  trip,  com- 
piled by  McDivitt  from  the  diary  he 
kept  while  on  the  trip.  It  will  be 
noted  that  McDivitt  names  the  two 
Starling  Bros.,  Brown  and  Shaw  as 
being  prone  to  getting  out  of  work. 
The  fact  remains  that  when  break- 
fast was  over  in  the  morning  and  the 
dishes  were  to  be  washed,  the  tent 
taken  down,  the  blankets  rolled  up, 
and  the  grub  packed  that  was  the 
time  that  McDivitt  had  to  write  the 
diary. 

The  above  may  be  exaggerated  in 
places,  and  in  places  the  pen  could 
not  nearly  do  justice  to  the  good  time 
we  were  having,  the  sheer  exuberance 
of  spirits  of  eight  normal  healthy 
young  males,  out  for  a  good  time, 
with  not  a  care  in  the  world,  and  the 
bonds  of  civilization  and  convention 
severed  behind  them  for  a  solid  week 
of  enjoyment. 


F.  V.  Williams 


JUST  a  wee  bit  of  black  and  white 
fur  he  was  when  he  arrived  at 
the  boys'  home  via  the  coat- 
pocket  route  of  a  friend,  scarcely 
had  his  eyes  open  in  fact,  when  he 
was  tumbled  unceremoniously  onto 
the  sofa,  from  which  vantage  point 
he  blinked  up  at  the  anxious,  smiling 
faces  about  him. 

The  boy  adopted  him  right  away 
and  carried  him  to  the  kitchen  where 
he  was  treated  to  a  saucer  of  fresh 
milk  and  from  that  time  on  he  was 
the  boy's  especial  care. 


In  six  months'  time  Nimrod  was 
"some"  cat,  from  the  sprawling  play- 
ful, awkward  kitten  he  had  developed 
into  a  very  much  alive  cat.  The 
boy  realized  this  in  the  space  of  a 
very  few  short  months.  One  sum- 
mer evening  when  he  was  splitting 
firewood  in  the  back  yard, — his  pet 
was  fifty  feet  away  amusing  himself 
with  a  captured  grasshopper — when 
suddenly  the  boy  chanced  to  look 
up  and  there  wdthin  three  feet  of 
Nimrod  was  a  great  gray  and  white 
torn  cat  from  just  across  the  fields. 
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Don't  trust  your  pet  with  the  canary  or  you 
may  find  that  your  valuable  singer  has  ceased 
to  exist. 


He  recognized  the  cat  at  once  as  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  battle  scarred 
old  "toms"  he'd  ever  seen.  There 
was  no  chance  to  interfere,  for  with 
the  swiftness  that  only  a  cat  can 
display  in  an  attack,  he  was  upon  the 
black  and  white  youngster.  His 
weight  knocked  the  younger  animal 
off  his  feet,  but  to  the  surprise  of  the 
boy  his  pet  threw  himself  on  his  back 
and  the  fur  that  was  flying  for  the 
next  half  minute  or  so  was.  not  all 
black  and  white. 

By  the  time  the  boy  had  recovered 
his  wits,  the  larger  cat  had  had 
enough  and  with  a  bound  he  was  out 
of  the  fight  and  had  sneaked  away 
like  a  shadow  into  the  refuge  of  the 
tall  grass,  that  had  been  his  cover 
in  his  attack  on  the  unsuspecting 
youngster. 

In  the  yard  back  of  the  house, 
especially  about  the  old  chopping 
block,  there  was  a  regular  feeding 
place  for  sparrows  and  blue  birds, 
for  after  each  meal  in  the  house  the 
tablecloth  was  shaken  from  the  back 
door  and  bread  crumbs  and  scraps 
lodged  about  in  the  chips  and  small 
sticks  making  good  picking  for  the 
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small  birds.  Nimrod  found  this  ou 
and  he  would  spend  hours  at  the 
still  hunt  game  trying  to  capture  one 
of  these  birds,  but  for  many  days  the 
game  always  ended  the  same  way, 
the  birds  would  discover  him  and  the 
cat  would  stand  up  and  sweep  his 
tail  about  as  he  gazed  after  the  dis- 
appearing birds,  disgust  written  on 
every  line  of  his  black  and  white 
face,  and  then  he  took  to  hunting  in 
the  woods  that  stood  at  the  back  of 
the  field,  and  one  fine  day  when  the 
boy's  mother  was  hanging  out  some 
laundry  in  the  back-yard,  the  cat 
approached  her  and  rubbing  against 
her  feet  and  trying  in  his  way  to 
attract  her  attention,  she  looked  down 
to  see  that  he  had  a  song-sparrow 
in  his  mouth,  and  that  the  bird  was 
alive.  Now  Nimrod  was  a  well 
fed  cat,  in  fact  judging  from  all  the 
laws  of  "eats"  he  should  have  been 
satisfied  with  what  he  received  at 
home,  so  the  lady  thinking  she  could 
possibly  save  the  bird's  life  reached 
down  and  patted  the  cat's  head, 
whereupon  the  cat  lay  the  bird  down 
on  the  grass  at  her  feet.  Holding 
the  cat  with  one  hand  she  reached 
for  the  bird  with  the  other,  and — 
the  bird  sprang  into  the  air  and  flew 
away,  evidently  none  the  worse  for 
its  capture. 

The  summer  was  well  along  and  the 
boy  made  his4ast  trip  of  the  season 
up  the  old  trout  stream  and  got  home 
at  dark  with  fourteen  fine  brook 
trout.  He  dressed  them,  put  them 
in  a  pan  of  water  with  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  went  in  with  the  others  of 
the  family  to  the  dining  room  for 
supper.  There  was  a  rattle  and  thud 
in  the  pantry,  and  the  boy  left  the 
table  to  investigate.  Nimrod  had 
been  sleeping  under  the  kitchen 
stove  when  the  family  went  to 
supper,  now  he  was  in  the  pantry 
with  one  of  the  largest  trout  in  his 
mouth.  Did  he  drop  it  when  the 
boy  appeared?  Not  he.  With  a 
growl  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  an  animal  twice  his  size  he  bolted 
for  the  kitchen,  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  dining  room  and  from  the  dining 
room  to  the  parlor,  still  hanging  onto 
that  trout  and  at  last  he  took  refuge 
under  the  very  sofa  that  had  been 
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his  first  resting  place,  seven  months 
before.  All  coaxing  to  come  out 
was  answered  with  savage  growls 
aad  when  the  family  let  up  with  their 
inducements  to  come  forth  he  pro- 
ceeded to  devour  his  fish. 

The  kitchen  broom  was  procured 
and  the  "pet"  was  forcibly  driven 
from  his  retreat.  The  way  was  clear 
and  he  bolted  for  out-of-doors,  and 
after  this  performance  he  was  barred 
from  the  house.  However,  there 
was  a  nice  warm  woodshed  access 
to  which  could  be  had  at  any  time, 
night  or  day.  The  boy  had  fixed  a 
warm  "nest"  in  an  old  dry-goods 
box  and  Nimrod  spent  his  sleeping 
hours  in  this  place.  Prowling  about 
the  woods  half  the  night  and  depend- 
ing less  and  less  on  his  two-footed 
friends  for  sustenance,  in  fact  it  was 
very  seldom  he  allowed  anyone  to 
pet  him  or  make  much  of  him,  his 
head  was  a  mass  of  scars,  relics  of 
encounters  with  those  of  his  kind  that 
he  ran  across  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  about  the  woods  near 
the  farm  houses  of  the  neighborhood. 

One  day  after  the  first  frosts  had 
come  the  boy  went  to  a  moss  covered 
bog  a  mile  or  so  from  the  house  to 
gather  wild  cranberries.  They  were 
plentiful  there  and  he  had  been  pick- 
ing some  two  hours  and  was  sitting 
under  a  bunch  of  old  brush  on  a  bit 
of  dry  ground — which  was  not  to 
be  had  on  the  surrounding  bog — 
eating  a  sandwich,  when  a  slight  noise 
caused  him  to  look  up  and  there 
stood  Nimrod  with  a  large  mole  in 
his  jaws.  He  came  up  and  laid  it 
down  at  the  boy's  feet  and  purred 
and  rubbed  about  his  legs,  arched  his 
back  and  acted  in  every  way  as  proud 
as  any  hunter  very  well  could  over 
a  successful  kill. 

Where  he  had  captured  the  mole 
and  how,  was  a  matter  for  guess 
work,  but  the  proof  lay  before  them 
as  plain  as  the  sun  in  the  sky,  and 
when  the  boy  had  finished  his  berry 
picking  and  started  homeward  the 
big  cat  followed  him  the  same  as  a  dog 
would,  but  the  mole  had  evidently 
furnished  him  with  a  satisfactory 
lunch  as  he  refused  to  eat  what  the 
boy  offered  him  upon  their  return 
home. 


Then  the  winter  came,  and  the 
boy  put  out  a  bait  for  foxes  and  he 
used  to  go  out  at  nights  occasionally 
and  "lay"  in  the  blind  built  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  endeavor  to  get  a 
shot  at  foxes  that  had  found  the  bait 
and  came  nightly  for  their  feed  of 
frozen  pork — the  bait  was  a  hog  that 
had  died  of  some  unknown  ailment 
and  was  not  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion, and  once  after  a  light  snow  the 
boy  discovered  cat-tracks  aplenty  all 
about,  and  one,  a  track  particularly 
large,  he  followed  all  the  way  home, 
straight  to  the  old  woodshed,  show- 
ing that  Nimrod  varied  his  diet  with 
a  bit  of  "Cold  storage  pork",  however 
he  did  not  come  near  the  house,  but 
as  the  winter  wore  away  his  coat 
became  glossy  and  he  actually  got 
fat. 

When  spring  came  the  family 
moved.  They  went  away  for  eight 
months  and  the  cat  was  left  behind 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  could 
not  be  found  at  the  time  the  moving 
took  place.  The  last  of  November 
the  folks  came  back  and  they  had 
scarcely  been  home  a  week  when  one  - 
fine  morning  old  Nimrod  put  in  his 
appearance,  but  he  sure  was  a  "wild 
cat"  now.  No  amount  of  petting  or 
persuasion  could  induce  him  to  allow 
the  boy  to  put  so  much  as  a  hand  on 
him.  If  food,  good  food — he  was 
very  particular — such  as  fresh  fish, 
or  freshrarilk,  were  placed  at  a  dis- 


The  picture  of  meekness  in  the  day-time 
about  the  house. 
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tance,  he  would  taste  them,  perhaps 
eat,  if  he  liked  it,  but  no  amount  of 
persuasion  would  induce  him  to  come 
inside  the  door.  He  was  in  fine 
condition,  old  Nimrod  was,  although 
across  his  shoulder  just  below  the 
nape  of  his  neck  was  a  scar  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide  and  two 
inches  long,  mute  evidence  of  the 
narrow  escape  from  the  jaws  of  some 
hungry  fox,  but  "Nimrod,"  the  pet 
house  cat  had  gone  wild.  Not  be- 
cause he  was  underfed  or  because  he 
was  abused,  but  because  by  nature 
he  was  a  hunter  and  the  country 
surrounding  his  home  was  filled  with 
game,  small  song  birds,  squirrels, 
woodmice  etc.  He  could  easily  live 
and  thrive  on  his  hunting  and  he 


All  innocence  as  he  comes  purring  to  you. 


preferred  that  to  being  about  t 
house. 

We  will  all  admit  that  cats  ma 
pretty  nice  pets;  those  who  won' 
admit  that  much  will  have  to  sa 
that  you'll  have  to  travel  a  long  wa 
to  see  anything  more  graceful 
interesting  than  a  kitten  at  play, 
a  "mimic"  battle  between  two  kitten 
It's  all  interesting  but  by  the  sam 
token  you  can't  trust  a  cat,  either  tf 
four-footed  or  two-footed  species., 
cat  is  a  cat,  their  nature  is  to  hun 
and  the  purring,  lazy-eyed  "puss 
that's  lying  around  the  house  a  pa 
of  the  day,  is  a  merciless  murder 
of  nestlings  or  young  birds  learni 
to  fly.  If  you'd  like  to  prove  thi 
put  your  well-fed,  well-cared  f 
c  at  out  on  the  lawn  some  day  whe 
there  is  a  young  robin  or  sparro 
just  learning  to  fly.  Of  course,  th 
is  rather  hard  on  the  aforementione 
bird,  but  if  you  will  retire  to  sorr 
spot  where  you  can  watch  unobserve 
the  actions  of  your  pet  cat,  you  w: 
likely  be  convinced  that  your  c 
"loves  to  kill  for  the  sake  of  killing. 

House-cats  gone  "wild,"  or  r 
turned  to  their  natural  state,  you  wi 
find  around  many  a  good  huntin 
ground,  and  perhaps  it  may  sound  a 
bit  crude  to  say  a  bullet  or  a  charge 
of  shot  is  the  best  way  to  treat  them, 
but  could  you  see  what  will  happen 
to  the  first  nest  of  young  partridge 
or  quail,  or  any  other  bird  he  dis- 
covers, you  will  sure  be  ready  to 
shoot,  and  not  only  does  he  kill  to 
eat,  but  your  pet  cat  will  kill  for  the 
"fun  of  it."  It's  his  nature,  he  can't 
help  it,  but  that  doesn't  help  preserve 
the'  game  birds  and  song-birds  of 
your  neighborhood,  does  it? 


NEW  SPECIMEN  OF  SQUIRREL 


The  capture  of  two  white  ground  squirrels 
in  a  grain  field  at  Athlone,  Cal.,  by  E.  L. 
Burns  of  that  locality  is  affording  natural 
historians  interesting  scope  for  speculation. 

The  squirrels  have,  snow  white  fur  and  pink 


eyes,  but  in  all  other  respects  resemble 
the  ordinary  ground  squirrels.  Burns  had 
seen  the  two  animals  many  times  running 
about  the  field  and  made  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  trap  them.  He  caught  them 
finally  by  digging  them  out  of  their  under- 
ground abode. 


Editorial  Notes 


Anyone  consistently  reading  Robert  Page 
Lincoln's  numerous  articles,  that  have  ap- 
peared in  Rod  and  Gun,  cannot  fail  to  arrive 
at  one  conclusion  regarding  the  well-known 
writer  and  that  is,  that  he  is  one  of  Nature's 
children  and  is  blessed  with  the  heritage  of 
the  open. 

Versatility  is  one  of  the  pleasing  features 
of  his  literature.  From  the  scientific  style  of, 
"On  Making  A  Split  Bamboo  Fly  Rod,"  to  the 
soul-inspiring  "Ode  To  A  Whip-poor-will," 
requires  a  diversity  of  literary  ability  that  is 
seldom  possessed  by  modern  outdoor  writers. 

Although  practically  unknown  in  the  game 
fields  he  has  been  one  of  the  staunchest 
advocates  of  clean  short  and  game  conserva- 
tion on  the  continent.  His  exposure  of  the 
Southern  game  butchers  did  more  for  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Law  than  any  other  single  effort  that  has 
been  brought  to  our  notice. 

It  is  as  an  angling  expert  that  he  is  known 
to  Rod  and  Gun  readers.  Fishing  Notes 
Department  are  eagerly  read  by  Walton's 
legion  of  followers,  and  all  are  loud  in  their 
praises  of  Robert  Page  Lincoln. 


ESTABLISH  FISH  CULTURAL  EXPERI- 
MENTAL STATIONS. 
There  is  a  bill  before  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fish  cultural  experimental  station  at  Cornell 
University.  The  estimated  cost  is  twenty- 
five  thousand  dolLars  and  the  object  is  the 
better  development  and  utilization  of  the 
aquatic  resources  of  state  and  nation.  These 


ends  will  be  accomplished  by  training  student 
in  research  work  and  investigating  the  various 
problems  of  fish  breeding  and  propagations. 

It  would  be  well  to  establish  a  Canadian 
institution  along  similar  lines;  not  so  much 
for  fish  breeding  but  for  the  better  utilization 
of  natural  aquatic  resources.  In  the  older 
and  more  settled  parts  of  the  Dominion  the 
stock  of  fishes  in  the  natural  waterways  is 
sadly  depleted  through  numerous  causes, 
chiefly  we  imagine  through  the  pollution  of 
these  waters. 

The  good  work  of  the  various  Conservation 
and  Game  and  Fishery  Clubs  throughout 
the  country  would  be  greatly  augmented 
by  the  advanced  ideas  and  scientific  know- 
ledge obtainable  from  a  fish  cultural  experi- 
mental station.  The  cost  of  establishment 
could  be  borne  by  the  Government. 

One  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped 
fishing  accessory  manufacturing  plants  in 
Canada  is  that  of  Allcock,  Laight  &  West- 
wood  Company  at  78  Bay  street,  Toronto. 
This  old  established  firm  has  world  wide 
reputation  for  excellent  fishing  products. 
Their  rods,  reels,  artificial  bait,  spoons 
and  general  accessories  are  in  general  demand 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Their  show  rooms  in  Toronto  contain 
a  beautiful  display  of  trophies  of  conquest 
effected  in  various  waters  of  the  Dominion. 

Their  interesting  advertisement,  that  will 
appeal  to  all  disciples  of  Walton,  is  to  be  found 
on  the  inside  cover  of  this  issue. 


TELLS  OF  HABITS  OF  BEAVERS. 

In  an  interesting  letter,  Mr.  James  Dickson 
of  Fenelon  Falls  gives  some  of  the  habits 
of  the  smaller  fur  bearing  animals.  His 
information  is  of  great  interest  as  it  comes 
from  actual  experience. 

"The  beaver,  fisher,  marten,  otter  and 
mink  begin  to  breed  when  one  year  old  and 
have  from  four  to  five  kittens  at  a  litter. 
As  man  is  their  only  enemy,  they  increase  in 
numbers  very  rapidly.  The  fisher  and  marten 
are  not  amphibious  but  receive  their  food  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  fox. 

"The  beaver  lives  exclusively  on  bark, 
favoring  poplar,  white  birch  and  alder,  in 
the  order  named.    They  do  not  fell  large 


trees  until  the  supply  of  the  smaller  ones  is 
exhausted  in  the  vicinity  of  their  dam.  In 
one  instance  I  found  a  popular  28  inches  in 
diameter  which  they  had  felled  but  it  was  the 
only  one  of  a  number  in  the  same  vicinity  that 
they  had  touched.  Even  in  cases  of  this 
kind  they  only  eat  the  bark  from  the  limbs 
of  the  larger  trees. 

Otter  and  mink  live  almost  exclusively  on 
fish  although  the  mink  will  make  a  meal  of 
a  young  muskrat  should  he  find  one  unpro- 
tected. Neither  the  otter  nor  the  mink 
are  ever  found  far  from  the  water  without 
a  good  supply  of  fish.  And  no  class  of 
fishermen  know  better  how  to  locate  and 
catch  fish  than  this  species." 


Rod  and  Gun  Folk:  Robert  Page  Lincoln 


READERS  of  Rod  and  Gun  will  be 
pleased  to  make  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  the  editor  of 
the  Angling  Department  —  Robert 
Page  Lincoln.  A  life-long  devotee 
of  sport  in  all  its  varied  phases,  he 
has  specialized  in  fishing  and  it  is  as 
such  that  readers  of  Rod  and  Gun 
know  him.  Although  still  under  forty 
years  of  age,  he  has  been  quoted  as  an 
angling  expert  not  only  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  but  in  the 
whole  of  the  English  speaking  world. 
His  articles  which  appear  regularly 
in  Rod  and  Gun  represent  years  of 
actual  experi- 


ence and 
search. 


re- 


B  o  r  n  in 
Minnesota,  a 
region  blessed 
with  a  record 
number  of 
lakes,  Mr. 
Lincoln  spent 
his  days  of 
childhood  and 
youth  along 
the  famous 
Minneh  ah  a 
Creek,  known 
to  the  Sioux 
Indians  as 
Little  River. 
Longfellow's 
poem,  "  Hia- 
watha,"  has 
i  m  m  ortalized 
the  Minneha- 
ha Falls  and  it 
was  in  this 

beautiful  district  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
first  came  in  contact  with  nature. 

Breaking  into  the  journalistic  game 
at  an  early  age  is  an  achievement 
common  to  our  literary  celebrities 
and  Robert  Page  Lincoln  is  no  excep- 
tion as  he  commenced  writing  for  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  His  first  efforts  were 
directed  to  trapping  magazines.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  con- 
nected with  Trapper's  World,  a  mag- 
azine owned  by  David  Edley  Allen 
of  Iowa.    Outdoor  People,  started 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


Lincoln 
of  the 


by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Lincoln  next 
occupied  his  attention  but  it  was 
merged  with  Trapper's  World  as  it' 
was  not  a  financial  success.  Writings 
from  Mr.  Lincoln's  pen  appeared,  at* 
this  date,  in  Maine  Woods,  Maine 
Sportsman,  Sportsman's  Guide,  Fur 
News  etc.  He  became  a  staff  cor- 
respondent of  the  Sportsmen's  Re- 
view, and  is  still  connected  with  that 
weekly.  Accounts  of  out  door  life 
activity,  written  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
commenced  in  Forest  and  Stream  of 
New  York  at  thatjtime. 

His  next  venture  was  in  a  new  mag- 
azine  called 
The  Open  that 
was  started  in 
Minneapolis. 
In  this  enter- 
prise he  was' 
connecte'd 
with  Charles 
Lewis  Gilman, 
one  of  the 
leading  autho- 
rities on  guns 
and  a  trained 
newsp  aper 
man.  After 
six  months 
The  Open  was 
a  b  ando  ned 
owing  to  lack 
of  support 
from  sports- 
men. 

After  tra-. 
veiling  to  all 
points  of  the 
compass,  Mr. 
is  more  than  ever  convinced 
need  of  conserving  fish  and 
game.  For  some  fifteen  years  he  has 
followed  a  policy  of  conservation  and 
is  one  of  the  strongest  exponents?of 
wild  game  and  fish  preservation.  He 
spent  valuable  time  and  money  rin 
backing  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Law  and  was  the  first  writer  to  expose 
the  game  butchering  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  Save  the  game  even  at 
the  cost  of  putting  aside  the  gun, 
has  been  Mr.  Lincoln's  plea  for  years. 
Of  late  years  he  has    turned  his 
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attention  to  the  devastation  wrought 
by  the  fish  destroyers,  whose  num- 
bers jare  legion. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  firm  believer  in 
Rod  and  Gun  and  in  a  recent  letter 
remarks.    "May   the   readers  start 


a  campaign  by  which  Rod  and  Gun 
will  speedily  become  a  national  sports- 
men's weekly." 

Articles  and  essays  will  continue 
to  appear  in  Rod  and  Gun  from  Mr. 
Lincoln's  pen. 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


DOCTOR  James  Henshall  in  his  well- 
known  book,  "The  Book  of  the  Black 
Bass,"  has  stated  that,  "Inch  for  inch, 
the  black  bass  in  the  gamiest  fish  that  swims," 
or  words  to  that  effect.    No  doubt  Doctor 
Henshall  considered  here  both  the  basses;  for 
my  part  I  would  say  that  the  small  mouth 
bass  is  the  more  game  of  the  two.    There  is 
no  doubt  about  it.    Anyone  who  has  indus- 
triously played  both  of  these  fish  in  their 
chosen  elements  will  sooner  or  later  find  the 
scales  tipping  toward  the  bronze n  warrior  of 
the  dashing  stream.    I  have  often. threatened 
to  write  a  complete  book  on  the  small  mouth 
bass  alone,  and  if  the  pathway  is  clear  to 
such  an  attempt  I  should  like  to  do  so.  One 
of  the  main  features  I  should  like  to  include  in 
that  book  is  a  series  of  photographs  showing 
the  bronze-backer  in  action,  from  the  time 
the  lusty  fellow  hits  the  fly-hook,  to  the  time 
the  net  slips  under  him.    I  know  some  small 
mouth  stream  scenes  for  a  back-ground  for 
such  fishing  that  would  do  this  fish  justice. 
I  know  waters  that  have  been  made  immortal 
by  the  small  mouths  they  contain,  and  in 
such  waters  I  would  stage  my  work.  The 
small  mouth  bass  has  been  called  by  many  of 
the  old-timers  the  representative  American 
game  fish,   and  they  have  stuck  to  that 


through  thick  and  thin.  In  modern  days  and 
for  some  time  in  the  past  the  small  mouth 
has  been  lost  track  of,  most  of  the  attention 
being  given  to  the  large  mouth  bass  and  the 
various  trouts.  But  there  are  old-time 
anglers  who  have  been  on  the  path  of  the 
rosy-eyed,  bronze-backer,  the  small  mouth,  for 
some  forty  years.  When  the  season  opens  it 
is  not  the  trout  they  go  after  but  the  small 
mouths  of  the  streams;  and  they  use,  not 
artificial  minnows  and  chunksof  salt  pork,  but 
the  "tasty"  fly.  It  may  be  that  some  small 
mouths  are  taken  on  floating  logs,  with  count- 
less hooks  upon  them,  and  strips  of  sow  belly, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  them  have  liked  to 
sample  the  artificial  fly  as  it  is  worked  ingen- 
iously through  the  water  by  the  hand  of  an 
angler  who  is  wise  and  up  in  the  game  of 
winged  lure  manipulation.  Where  the  small 
mouth  is  caught  in  this  manner  one  is  assured 
of  a  fight  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  and  gets 
at  the  fine  points  of  the  gameness  of  the 
small  mouth. 

Whereas  the  large  mouth  bass  is  taken 
mostly  in  the  lakes,  in  more  or  less  still  water, 
(which  it  seems  to  prefer),  on  the  other  hand 
the  small  mouth  seems  to  take,  naturally,  to 
the  running  water,  hence  has  a  predilection 
for  the  stream,  and  a  sparkling  clear  stream. 
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at  that.  And  right  there  is  something 
strange  about  the  small  mouth  bass.  It 
loves  clear  water  with  a  love  that  amounts  to  a 
passion,  and  will  not  be  without  it  if  it  can  be 
helped.  I  have  known  cases  where  small 
mouth  bass  have  left  the  waters  of  a  partially 
muddy  stream  and  have  ascended  the  waters 
of  a  tributary  stream  whose  waters  have 
been  clear,  though  comparatively  low.  In 
the  holes  along  the  course  of  that  stream  the 
small  mouth  bass  fishing  has  been  of  the  very 
best.  In  the  respect  that  the  small  mouth  has 
such  a  desire  for  clear,  cold  and  sparkling 
water,  makes  it  the  closest  approach  to  the 
trout,  (the  brook  trout  in  fact),  that  can  be 
found.  Add  to 
this  the  game- 
ness  that  this  fish 
shows  in  taking 
the  artificial  fly, 
and  the  fight  it 
puts  up,  quite 
places  it  in  a  class 
for  itself,  with 
marks  of  merits 
up  and  down  the 
line. 

Quite  different 
from  the  small 
mouth  bass  the 
large  mouth 
seems  to  do  nicely 
in  any  sort  of 
water  into  which 
it  is  placed.  You 
will  find  them 
growing  large  and 
corpulent  in  the 
muddy,  weedy 
lakes;  though,  of 

course,  these  do  not  put  up  the  tight  of  the  large- 
mouth  that  is  taken  from  clear  water,  in 
northern  lakes.  Small  mouth  bass  may  be 
found  in  murky  water,  but  if  they  possfbly  can 
get  away  from  it,  they  will.  There  are  fine 
streams  that  have  become  depleted  of  trout 
that  would  make  excellent  small  mouths 
streams,  though  of  course  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  an  abundance  of  feed  along  that 
stream's  course;  but  by  stocking  the  stream 
with  minnows,  chubs,  shiners,  etc.,  the 
stream  could  be  made  ideal. 

While  the  small  mouth  bass  is  a  stream 
fish  if  he  can  possibly  choose  a  stream  to  live 
in,  that  is  clear  and  clean,  still  that  is  not 
always  open  to  his  selection.  Like  as  not  he 
is  found  in  some  lake  that  is  spring-fed  from 
the  bottom;  has  been  in  such  lakes  from  time 


untold;  a  native  of  the  waters.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  large  mouth  bass  and  the 
small  mouth  bass  to  be  found  in  the  same 
waters,  though,  (save  around  the  spring-holes 
in  the  late  summer),  they  do  not  school-up 
together.  The  small  mouths  keep  themselves 
in  one  part  of  the  lake,  the  large  mouths  in 
another.  The  characteristics  of  the  two 
basses  can  be  seen  in  this.  The  small  mouths 
will  he  found  around  the  rocky  ledges,  the 
shoals,  the  deep  spring-holes,  and  off  of  the 
sand-bars.  The  large  mouths  will  be  found 
up  among  the  weeds,  reeds  and  pads,  and  in 
(  lose  to  shore,  sometimes  feeding  two  or 
three   feet  from  shore.    The  small  mouths 

are  rarely  if  ever 
seen,  save  if  you 
cup  your  hands 
and  look  down 
off  the  ledges, 
when,  if  the 
waiter  is  very 
clear  you  can 
look  down,  as 
I  have  done, 
and  see  the  big 
fellows  moving 
in  and  around 
the  rocks. 
Where  the  small 
mouths  run 
down  deep  in 
the  waters, 
iy>  to  fifty, 
seventy- five  or 
more  feet,  it 
is  then  that 
another  me- 
thod of  getting 
them  than  the 

fly  must  be  used,  though  I  have  often  caught 
them  off  of  the  ledges,  rocks  and  sandbars  by 
sinking  the  fly  with  split  shot.  The  live 
bait  man  for  deep  fishing  for  the  basses 
desires  nothing  save  the  live  minnow.  Your 
old-time  small-mouth  fisherman  will  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  lure  in  this  world  or  the  next 
that  is  of  such  surpassing  excellence  as  the 
young  dog-fish  minnow,  which  runs  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  length.  The  reason 
that  the  dogfish  minnow  is  so  good,  he  will  tell 
you,  is  that  it  will  last  all  through  a  day  or 
more  and  still  be  worthy  of  fishing  again. 
The  dogfish  is  tenacious  to  a  marked  degree, 
which  we  know  to  be  true.  The  minnow  is 
hooked  right  back  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  is 
allowed  to  navigate  as  he  will.  If  a  small 
mouth  is  near  he  will  nail  it  on  the  dot.  Don't 
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pull  up  the  minute  the  old  bass  gets  the  min- 
now in  his  mouth,  says  the  live  bait  fisherman. 
A  bass  likes  to  run  with  a  bait;  he  mouths  it; 
and  turns  it  as  he  runs.  Give  him  line,  and 
then,  set  the  hook  when  he  has  gone  some 
six  or  seven  feet.  This  is  the  live  bait  part 
of  the  game.  There  are  those  who  laud  the 
two  and  two-an-one-half-inch  young  bullhead 
to  the  skies  as  a  lure  for  the  basses  in  the 
deep  holes.  Catfishes  will  do  as  well.  Those 
who  use  these  for  bait  clips  off  the  "prongs," 
or  the  bones  that  set  into  position  when  a 
fish  nails  them.  We  may  suspect  that  when 
one  of  these  little  bullheads  gets  to  migrating 
around  the  deep  holes,  the  bass  near  at  hand, 
at  once  get  in- 
quisitive. Chubs 
and  shiners  have 
always  been  lau- 
ded high  by  the 
live  bait  contin- 
gent for  their 
attracti  ve  ness ; 
and  perhaps  they 
areaswell  known 
as  any. 

The  way  one 
does  in  hot  wea- 
ther, when  the 
bass  are  running 
deep  is  to  locate 
the  deep  places. 
This  is  done  by 
sounding  with  a 
chunk  of  lead  on 
a  line.  Where 
you  find  the  deep- 
est place,  there 
you  can  be  sure 
the  bass  will  be  found.  Fish  something  like  five 
or  six  feet  off  of  the  bottom  and  the  results  will 
be  pretty  satisfactory.  It  matters  not  how 
hot  the  day,  in  the  deep  holes  the  bass  take 
fine.  Any  hour  of  the  day  is  all  the  same  with 
the  small  mouths  in  the  deep  holes.  I  have 
caught  them  fine  around  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  when  the  burning  sun  threatened  to 
dwindle  me  into  a  grease  spot.  If  one 
strikes  a  good  small  mouth  hole  he  will  have 
the  time  of  his  life.  It  may  take  some  time 
at  sounding  with  the  lead  to  strike  these 
places  but  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  found. 
Of  course  these  places  are  good  year  after 
year  so  the  thing  to  do  is  to  mark  them  down 
by  lining  up  with  objects  on  shore,  so  that 
you  can  go  to  that  place  every  time  without 
fail.  Sandbars  in  lakes  are  often  told  by 
reeds  growing  up  along  their  edges.    I  like 


nothing  so  well  as  to  fish  for  the  small  mouths 
or  the  large  mouths,  too,  off  of  the  bars  and 
ledges  in  hot  weather,  using  a  steel  fly-rod  and 
an  automatic  reel.  By  using  a  six  or  nine 
foot  invisible  leader  on  which  to  attach  the 
hook  the  chances  of  capture  are  vastly  in- 
creased. This  makes  the  lure  stand  out  in 
the  water  as  though  it  is  absolutely  free  of  any 
line.  In  the  depths  of  the  lake  we  may 
suspect  that  this  deception  is  startling. 

Down  in  the  southern  States  of  the  United 
States  I  have  come  across  large  mouth  bass 
up  to  ten  pounds  in  weight.  Some  large 
mouths  have  been  caught  in  the  south  weigh- 
ing up  to  fifteen  pounds.    In  northern  waters, 

however,  the 
largest  large 
mouth  bass  I 
have  heard  of 
being  caught 
weighed  some- 
thing like  eight 
pounds.  Small 
mouth  bass,  on 
the  other  hand, 
never  run  to 
any  appreciable 
weights.  The 
highest  winner- 
on  -  the  -  scales 
that  I  heard 
of  being  caught 
weighed  a  trifle 
over  five 
pounds.  It  is 
my  quiet  belief 
that  five  or  six 
pounds,  at  the 
highest,  may 
be  considered  the  maximum  of  the  small 
mouth.  It  is  said  that  when  a  large  mouth 
goes  to  weight  he  is  a  hoggish  glutton,  and 
will  load  up  and  load  up  agayi  on  (ood,  and 
never  seems  to  get  enough.  I  once  caught  a 
large  mouth  of  over  six  pounds  that  had  his 
stomach  plugged  full  of  food  and  two  small 
bullheads  stuck  in  his  throat  at  the  time. 
But  did  that  bass  stop  there.  He  emphat- 
ically did  not.  He  must  up  and  strike  a 
dead  frog  I  was  trolling  deep.  The  small 
mouth  bass  is  a  far  more  cleanly  feeder  than  the 
large  mouth.  He  is  not  conspicuous  for  his 
hoggishness.  Hence  his  weight  never  goes 
up  the  scale.  Open  the  stomachs  of  your 
small  mouth  bass  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  the  fare  he  has  accumulated  to  be 
mostly  small  stuff,  inserts  in  gases,  flies,  small 
minnows,  worms  arid  helgramite.    If  there 
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are  leeches  in  the  stream,  be  not  surprised 
to  find  three  or  four  of  these  digesting  in  his 
bread  basket.  But  though  the  average 
fair-sized  small  mouth  you  get  on  the  hook 
is  a  modest-sized  fellow,  be  sure  that  that 
fellow  in  fins  can  tune  up  the  waves  when  he 
gets  to  sawing  and  blading  the  water.  He  is 
as  gamey  as  any  average  trout! 

It  is  the  small  mouth  bass  of  the  stream  that 
is  of  course  the  most  interesting  of  all,  especi- 
ally to  the  fly  fisherman  because  it  can  be 
reached,  (often  most  comfortable),  with  the 
fly.  If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  kn&ow 
where  there  is  a  stream  Avith  small  mouth 
bass  in  it,  count  yourself  supremely  well 
educated.  You  need  not  worry  about  trout. 
You  can  have  as  much  sport  wfth  the  bronze- 
backed  fellow,  and  by  his  fight  at  the  leader's 
leriigth  he  will  imprint  a  score  on  your  memory 
that  is  not  soon  eradicated.  You  may  have 
been  fishing  that  stream  with  live  bait  and 
big  gobs  of  angle-worms;  w  ith  plugs  and  with 
spoons.  If  so,  you  have  known  one  side  of 
getting  the  bronzen  warrior,  but  you  have  yet 
to  know  the  fly-casting  methods  and  that 
method  is  the  one  that  is  superlatively  worth 
while.  If  you  bid  to  try  it  out  just  once  you 
will  regret  it. 

Many  of  the  streams  that  the  small  mouths 
are  found  in  are  rough-and-racy  runs  of 
water.  If  this  rs  the  case,  be  sure  that  yo,u 
use  heavier  tackle  than  you  do  in  fishing  for 
the  trout.  I  like  the  steel  fly  rod,  nine  and 
one  half  feet  in  length  for  this  work;  prefer 
that,  in  fact,  to  the  bamboo,  or  the  solid  wood. 
For  taking  in  slack  line  with  finish  and  with 
speed  there  is  nothing  like  the  automatic  reel, 
the  reel  that  is  not  so  heavy,  however,  that  it 
will  disorganize  the  balance  of  the  rod.  Be 
sure  and  have  a  six  or  nine  foot  leader.  This 
is  a  necessity. 

"The  small  mouth  bass,"  says  one  writer, 
"is  an  adept  at  finding  the  snags  and  rocks  of 
the  bottom  and  he  fully  knows  how  to  use 
them  to  advantage.  In  deep  water  he  will 
make  a  spiral  dive  in  an  effort  to  entangle  the 
line  around  a  root  or  snag,  and  break  it, 
when  it  takes  a  little  roughing  to  bring  him 
up  again.  The  thing  to  do  in  fighting  the 
small  mouth  bass  is  to  keep  him  near  to  the 
surface,  to  make  it  a  top  of  the  water  battle; 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  fast  water. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  line  should 
be  kept  so  taut  that  you  are  in  danger  of 
pulling  him  through  the  air,  like  a  flying  fish, 
but  just  the  happy  medium  between  taut  and 
slack.  Let  the  rod  arcji,  make  the  spring  of 
the  rod  be  the  force  that  tires  the  fish.  Keep- 


ing the  line  pulled  too  strong  is  about  as  bad 
as  giving  the  fish  too  much  slack,  as  he  is 
likely  to  make  a  getaway  in  either  case.  As 
the  fish  makes  his  leap  through  the  air,  take 
away  the  slack,  but  give  him  back  a  little 
line  as  he  hits  the  water,  so  that  he  does  not 
land  on,a  taut  line  and  tail  off  to  other  waters." 

In  the  main  this  is  good  advice,  though 
often  one  has  trouble  in  keeping  the  fish  to 
the  top  of  the  water.  It  may  be  said,  with 
safety,  that  to  keep  slack  away  from  the  fish 
is  the  the  main  thing  to  guard  against.  The 
skin  around  the  lips  and  mouth  in  general 
of  a  titout  is  thick  and  tenacious  and  once 
the  hook  is  imbedded  therein  it  is  hard  to  shake 
it  out.  With  the  basses  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cartilege  around  the  mouth  is  thin  and  rips, 
so  that  after  fighting  a  while  the  hook  bend 
wears  a  sizeable  hole  in  the  cartilege,  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  large  mouth.  If  the 
bass  obtains  slack  line  and  leaps  with  a  shake, 
or  so,  of  his  head  the  hook  may  be  dislodged. 
Therefore  in  fly  fishing  for  bass,  see  that  there 
is  no  disagreeable  looseness  to  the  line.  The 
main  thing  to  beware  of  are  the  snags,  logs 
and  other  obstructions  in  the  stream.  River 
fish  are  acquainted  with  all  of  these  places, 
and  once  they  are  captured  they  dart  for 
them  with  only  one  purpose  in  view,  that 
being  to  tangle  or  twist  the  line  around  one 
of  these  obstructions  and  so  obtain  ei  ough 
slack  to  manage  to  break  away. 

Says  "Tamarack"  a  well-known  angling 
writer: 

"Simplicity  characterizes  my  humble  views 
of  fly  variety  requirements  in  the  case  of 
bass  even  more  so  than  it  does  where  trout-fly 
selections  enter  into  consideration.  In  the 
days  of  my  pioneer  bass  fly  angling — and 
dates  back  wll  over  forty  years — following 
the  teachings  of  local  tradition,  I  adopted 
and  tied  flies  of  beamy  contour  and  subdued 
coloration,  partaking  much  of  the  type  of 
Brown  Hen  and  Governor.  A  little  further 
on,  adventuring  into  fields  of  originality 
(after  the  way  of  the  novice  in  fly  tying),  I 
departed  from  the  established  beliefs  of  my 
elders  and  contrived  weird  combinations  of 
shape  and  shade.  In  the  end  it  didn't  seem 
to  make  appreciable  difference  with  the  bass 
either.  Their  attitude  appeared  to  be:  Go 
as  far  as  you  like.  We  are  gamel  When  the 
fish  were  at  hand,  and  on  the  feed,  they  never 
seemed  fussy  about  the  particular  fly  wished 
on  them.  And  I  still  find  it  so,  However, 
intensely  it  may  be  maintained  by  the  major- 
ity of  fly-purist  that  in  angling  for  trout, 
especially  with  the  dry  fly,  the  imitatioB 
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of  natural  flights  of  insects  is  more  or  less 
a  necessity,  fly  anglers,  who  are,  in  addrfton, 
familiar  with  the  bass  will  readily  grant  that 
in  these  latter  fish  the  attractive  qualities 
of  the  lure  are  of  more  importance.  The 
colors  of  dubbing,  hackle  and  wings,  which 
lend  themselves   best    to   the   alluring  ap- 
pearance of  a  made-up  fly  and  at  the  same 
time  possess  some  degree  of  resemblance  to 
the  natural  winged  prey  of  surface-feeding 
fresh  water  fishes  are  found  in  large  measures 
in  the  hues  of  green,  brown,  yellow  and  white. 
Thus  with  respect  to  the  adaptation  of  green- 
ish colorings  we  have  the  Ferguson,  Seth 
Green  and  Grizzly  King;  brown  is  represented 
by  the  ( Governor  and  Brown  Hen;  yellowr  by 
the  Professor  and  white  by  the  Light  Coach- 
man, Hube  Wood,  and  if  one  chooses,  by  the 
two  Parmachenes.    Were  I  confined  to  the 
use  of  a  single  fly  for  pickerel,  large  mouthed 
bass,  perch,  calico  bass  and  small  mouths  I 
should  select  the  Ferguson  on  account  of  its 
similarity  in  the  water  to  a  grasshopper  or  a 
small  frog.    The  size  of  the  fly  to  be  chosen 
for  use  is  determined  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  stage  and  the  clearness  of  the  water. 
A  stretcher  fly  alone  on  a  Number  4  hook  is 
proper  for  general  conditions.    Where  the 
stream  is  low  and  limpid,  Number  6  will 
be  found  more  productive,  and  there  is  no 
objection   to  adding  a  dropper  to  the  cast 
under  the  circumstances  of  a  reduced  size 
of  the  fly.    There  are  occasions  of  high  and 
roily  water,  and  also  about  sunrise  and  twi- 
light when  a  Silver  Doctor  tied  on  a  Number 
2  hook  will  bring  big  bass  to  net.  This 
salmon  fly  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  black  bass 
angling  because  of  its  minnowlike  aspect. 
Likewise  when  through  any  cause  the  fish 
are  npt  taking  hold  freely  the  Silver  Doctor 
in  the  smaller  sizes  — say  6  and  4 — will  often 
secure  a  rise." 

There  is  a  comfortable  lot  of  truth  in  the 
above,  every  word  of  which  I  subscribe  to. 
I  cannot  help  but  add  one  fly  to  the  above, 
that  I  have  found  exceptionally  killing,  that 
being  the  Yellow  Sally.  You  could  release 
me  on  small  mouth  waters  with  just  this 
fly  and  I  would  feel  safe  to  go  up  against  any 
of  these  bronze-back  fellows.  But,  of 
course,  I  would  want  them  in  the  Number  4 
and  6  sizes  as  well  as  the  Number  2  size  for 
fishing  around  the  hours  of  dusk.  A  fly 
that  I  have  used  very  successfully  is  the  so- 
called  Massassaga  fly,  which  was  invented 
and  is  tied  yet,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Greaves,  of  the  postoffice  of  Ottawa,  Canada 
where  a  letter  or  card  to  him   will  bring 


reply  at  once.  Mr.  Greaves  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  finished  and  skillful  small  mouth 
bass  fishermen  in  the  North.  The  Massass-  , 
aga  is  tied  to  a  straight-shanked  hook,  with 
a  green-tinseled  body;  a  red  ibis  tail  whisk; 
guinea  feather  wings,  yellow  hackle  and  a 
red  tuft  for  a  head.  Added  to  my  'own 
recommendation  of  this  fly  is  the  recommend- 
ation of  many  other  enthusiastic  small- 
mouth  fishermen. 

To  say  the  very  least  the  yellow  and  green 
Hies  are  the  very  best  for  small  mouth  fishing. 
It  is  certainly  hard  to  say  just  what  the  bass 
think  this  fly  to  be,  as  it  is  drawn  through 
the  water,  played  here  and  there  around  the 
boulders,  up  close  to  over-hanging  banks, 
in  the  pools  below  rapids,  close  to  up-jutting 
snags,  and  in  other  such  places  where  the 
bass  happen  to  keep  themselves.  It  may 
be  that  the  fish  thinks  the  fly  not  a  fly  at  all, 
of  course,  but  nothing  less  than  a  minnow. 
The  delusion  of  life  is  conveyed  to  the  fly 
when,  by  carefully  moving  it  in  the  water, 
the  open-and-close  action  of  the  hackles 
and  the  waver  of  the  wings,  perhaps,  causes 
the  bass  to  open  his  eyes  wide  with  interest. 
Of  a  sudden,  without  thinking,  (we  will  say 
thinking  and  take  a  pinch  of  salt  with  it),  that 
bass  will  nab  that  "drowned"  fly  and  the 
fight  will  be  on.  After  years  of  fishing  for 
the  small  mouth  I  am  come  to  believe  that 
the  bass  think  the  fly  to  be  a  minnow.  If  the 
fly  be  a  green  one,  of  the  salmon  size,  it  may  be 
possible  that  the  bass  will  take  it  to  be  a 
small-sized  frog  utterly  marooned  in  the  wet. 
I  have  no  doubt  this  would  be  very  true  were 
that  fly  played  near  to  the  shore. 

After  one  has  been  at  small-mouth  fly- 
fishing for  a  time  he  will  come  to  understand 
that  one  must  know7  when  to  set  the  hook, 
or  there  will  be  ten  losses  to  one  capture.  One 
should  always  be  in  expectation  of  a  strike 
and  one  should  set  the  hook  the  minute  you 
feel  something  close  in  on  the  feathers.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  trout  is  the  speedi- 
est fellow  to  spit  oiif-a  fly  the  second  he  finds 
he  has  been  fooled,  but  allow  me  to  say, 
(without  casting  any  aspersions  on  the  trout) 
that  the  small  mouth  bass  in  a  close  com- 
petitor for  the  laurels  in  the  art  of  voiding 
the  fly.  It  is  strange  here,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  a  fact,  that  many  fly  fishermen  obtain 
strikes  but  absolutely  fail  to  be  able  to  set 
the  hook  at  the  right  juncture.  To  be  able 
to  explain  this  is  hard;  and  I  doubt  if  one  is 
able  to  explain  it.  The  knowing  when  to 
strike  must  be  taught  by  instinct. 

"In  clear,  fine  water  you  will  often  see  the 
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bass  make  his  dash  for  the  fly,"  says  one 
writer,  "and  if  such  is  the  case,  strike  the 
moment  you  first  glimpse  him  and  that  will 
not  be  one  moment  too  soon." 

As  to  this  I  cannot  say.  Personally  I  never 
set  a  hook  till  the  feathers  of  the  fly  are  come 
in  touch  with;  but  then  the  glint  of  green  of 
the  bass  and  the  strike  comes  practically  at 
the  same  time. 

Many  fly-fishermen  who  have  sallied  forth 
for  the  bronzen  warrior  of  the  deep  have 
failed  to  play  their  fly  deep  enough  in  the 
water.  Even  six  inches  under  the  surface 
will  not  do,  unless  the  bass  are  actively 
combing  the  surface  for  food  and  this  is 
rarely  the  case.  One  will  have  far  better 
luck  if  he  will  go  down,  one,  two  or  three  feet 
with  his  fly.    If  the  water  is  slow-moving  one 


is  able  to  get  the  fly  down  without  any  weigh1 
to  speak  of.  But  there  you  must  fish  a  little 
deep  you  bite  on  a  certain  of  number  of  split 
shot  of  suitable  calibre  to  the  leader  and  that 
will  take  the  fly  and  leader  down  to  a  suitable 
depth.  In  deep  holes  you  will,  as  often  as 
not,  be  forced  to  go  down  so  far  as  ten  or 
twelve  feet  with  the  fly,  but  this  is  a  safe 
proposition,  and  is  often  a  very  killing  one. 
Such  is  the  way  one  must  go  about  it  off  of  the 
rocks  and  ledges  of  the  lakes.  Do  not  draw 
the  fly  straight  on  through  the  water,  but 
rather  work  it  along  with  slight  twitches  of 
the  wrist.  This  is  what  wins  the  big  fellows 
to  strike. 

In  the  dusk,  as  I  have  stated,  use  the  larger 

fly. 

Also  see  that  the  points  of  the  hook  are 
sharp  before  you  go  out  on  the  waters! 


On  Making  a  Split  Bamboo  Fly  Rod 

(Continued  from  last  issue) 

This  Is  The  Concluding  Installment  Of  This  Article;  Telling  How  To  Glue  Up  The  Si  rips 
In  The  Best  Manner;  Fitting  The  Ferrules;  The  Handgrasp. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 
IV. — Strip  Assembly — Gluing. 


ABOUT  the  time  that  the  planing  of  the 
strips  is  finished  the  amateur  will  say, 
the  worst  part  is  done  and  all  I  have  to 
do  is  to  glue  them  together  to  form  the  whole. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  worst  part  of  the  work 
is  left,  for  if  the  strips  are  not  glued  correctly, 
the  work  done  well,  there  will  be  trouble,  and, 
perhaps,  the  loss  of  the  entire  piece,  or  joint. 
It  therefore  behooves  one  to  work  in  a  pains- 
taking fashion  and  to  carefully  study  this 
chapter  for  it  tells  all  there  is  to  be  told  about 
gluing  up  the  strips. 
Dr.  Holden  says: 

"The  attempt  at  gluing  up  his  rod-joints 
has  proven  the  Waterloo  of  many  an  aspirant 
rod-builder.  If  the  joints  can  be  wound  in  a 
single  direction  only,  and  this  be  accomplished 
while  at  the  same  time  straightening  instead 
of  twisting  the  joints,  such  a  technic  is  highly 
desirable.  Any  ordinary  glue  will  suffice. 
The  writer  has  even  glued  up  satisfactory 
joints  with  the  sheet  gelatine  that  you  buy  in 
the  grocery  stores  for  kitchen  use,  dissolved 
in  warm  water.    Since  the  advent  of  the 


best-known  brand  of  a  prepared  liquid  glue, 
which  is  on  sale  in  almost  any  hardware  store, 
a  practical  carpenter  or  cabinet-maker  who  in 
these  days  resorts  to  the  old-time  method  of 
gluing  is  a  rarity.  No  matter  how  good  the 
glue,  if  the  joint  be  not  kept  protected  by  a 
sufficient  coating  of  varnish  (when  the  rod  is 
finished)  the  glue  will  not  save  the  rod  for 
usefulness.  While  the  function  fulfilled  by 
the  glue  in  binding  the  strips  together  is 
tremendously  effective  from  the  increased 
rigidity  of  the  glued  joint  as  compared  with 
its  strips  when  simply  bound  together  by 
windings,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  all  the 
glue  has  to  accomplish  is  to  prevent  the  strips 
from  sliding  one  against  the  other — that  is, 
to  prevent  the  strips  from  acting  individually 
instead  of  a  solid  whole  joint  when  a  bending 
strain  is  applied.  Now,  a  very  slight  adhesive 
force  between  the  strips  will  suffice  for  this,  when 
it  is  distributed  along  the  whole  length,  and 
when  this  bend  is  reinforced  by  strong  perma- 
nent silk  windings  held  in  a  plentiful  coating  of 
varnish.    This  malleability  of  the  joints,  and 
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just  how  they  act  until  the  wet  glue  has  stiff- 
ened, may  be  well  observed  in  a  joint  whose 
finished  strips  are  assembled  and  held  in  a 
snug  temporary  winding,  without  any  glue 
having  been  applied  as  yet.  Both  the  wind- 
ing and  fresh  glue  permit  the  strips  to  slide 
one  upon  another,  as  you  bend  the  joint;  and 
to  remain  in  whatever  was  the  form  when  the 
bending  force  was  interrupted,  because  they 
also  hold  the  strips  from  slipping  back  into 
their  original  position  until  a  counteracting 
force  is  applied.  Bend  the  joint  into  an 
S-shape  and  so  it  remains  until  bent  some  other 
Way.  Thus  it  is  that  this  time  of  gluing  up 
is  the  most  advantageous  time  for  molding 
the  completed  joints  straight." 

The  first  thing  the  amateur  does  when  he 
is  ready  to  glue  is  to  try  to  glue  two  strips 
together,  and  then  glue  the  third  to  that. 
If  he  does  he  will  have  trouble.  I  have  found 
that  in  gluing  strips,  as  I  shall  first  tell  about, 
another  person*will  be  a  world  of  help.  There- 
fore have  a  lad,  for  instance,  with  you  to  assist. 

The  glue  to  be  used  is  that  used  by  cabinet 
makers;  or  the  so-called  liquid  glue,  Le  Page, 
will  do  nicely.  I  have  used  this  grade  in 
rod-making,  and  find  it  perfect;  in  fact  it  is 
now  one  of  the  best  known  glues  on  this 
continent. 

Any  glue  applied  to  rod  strips  must  be 
hot. 

Please  remember  that  fact,  so  that  you  will 
not  miss  the  rn^ark  on  that  account.  The 
second  point  to  remember  is  that  the  rod  strips 
also  must  be  heated,  near  a  flame,  so  that  they 
will  be  almost  unpleasant  to  handle.  In 
heating  the  glue,  place  a  receptacle  containing 
water  on  the  gas  burner,  set  the  glue  pot  in 
this  and  then  keep  the  water  first  boiling, 
then  simmering.  The  rod  strips  are  heated 
just  before  you  apply  the  glue.  Now  with  a 
brush  clean  off  the  bench  around  you,  sweep- 
ing away  every  bit  of  dust.  Now  look  at  (A) 
and  (B)  of  Figure  XIII.  At  a  convenient 
place  put  nails  in  the  bench  the  exact  calibre 
of  the  rod  at  about  four  places  ,one  to  receive 
one  half  of  the  rod,  the  other  the  other  half. 
You  are  now7  ready  for  the  gluing.  The  lower 
strip  of  (A)  is  now  taken  in  hand  and  with 
your  one  half  inch  brush  of  camel  hair,  or 
other  hair,  apply  the  hot  glue  to  the  heated 
strip.  As  rapidly  as  this  is  done  lay  it  up 
against  the  nails.  Your  assistant  holds  it  in 
place  at  exactly  the  right  angle,  flat  side  up. 
Now  brush  a  thin  coat  of  glue  along  the  inside 
of  the  middle  strip;  each  side  I  should  say. 
Your  assistant  presses  this  in  place  and  holds 
it  there.    Now  the  third  strip  is  treated  with 
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glue  on  its  inner  edge,  and  that,  too,  is  pressed 
down  in  place.  Go  along  the  whole  length 
now  and  press  the  pieces  together,  finally 
placing  a  handy,  suitable  weight  (not  too 
heavy)  at  three  points  between  the  nails. 
These  tiny  weights  should  serve  to  keep  the 
pieces  from  spreading,  making  them  lock 
tight.  The  directions  I  read  stated  merely 
to  glue  the  strips  together  and  lay  them  on  the 
bench,  no  nails,  nothing  to  hold  them  together. 
Naturally  they  sprung  apart.  By  thinking 
it  over  I  improved  on  the  method  by  using 
the  nails,  also  adding  a  pair  of  extra  hands  to 
help  me. 

At  first  as  the  strips  lie  in  the  mold  (or 
between  the  nails,  I  should  say)  wipe  away  the 
bubbles  or  drops  of  glue  that  have  oozed  up. 
Let  the  strips  lie  thus  for  a  length  of  time  while 
the  glue  thickens,  and  the  strips  do  not  easily 
spring  apart.  Your  two  pieces,  the  halves  of 
the  rod  will  now  look  like  (A)  and  (B). 

Having  gotten  so  far,  the  glue  having  bitten 
in  and  thickened  between  the  strips  you  now 
take  your  brush  and  apply  glue  to  both  sides 
of  the  upward-facing  surfaces.  It  is  best  to 
apply  glue  to  both  surfaces.  During  this 
performance  the  pieces  lie  between  nails. 
Now  lift  up  (B)  carefully  holding  it  at  two 
points  of  its  length,  then  quickly  and  neatly 
lay  (B)  on  top  of  (A).    Still  keep  (A)  in 
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between  the  nails  while  you  press  and  arrange 
(B).    Now  lift  out  both  of  them  as  they  are 
pressed  together.    If  you  have  an  assistant 
have  him  hold  the  joint  at  two  places  to  keep 
the   joint   together.    Now   take   a  thread 
(Number  25);  make  a  noose,  pull  it  tight  near 
t"he  end  as  shown  in  (C).    Still  letting  the 
assistant  hold  the  joint  start  spiral  winding 
the  rod  joint  down  to  six  inches  fro/n  the  end. 
Pull  the  thread  tight  as  you  go,  and  you  will 
note  that  as  you  do  pulj  it  tight  the  strips  slip 
more  than  ever  into  place,  binding  tighter  and 
tighter.    Still  letting  the  assistant  hold  the 
joint,  go  over  it  with  your  fingers,  pressing  here 
and  there  to  make  it  bind  better.    Next  you 
do  the  work  without  an  assistant.    Lay  the 
joint  on  the  clean  bench  and  roll  the  joint,  and, 
as  you  roll,  draw  the  string  tight.    Go  slowly 
and  be  sure  that  the  strips  slip  into  their 
places.    (D)  will  show  you  how  this  is  done. 
Presuming  that  you  have  now  wound  the  rod 
joint  from  one  end  to  the  other  very  firmly 
you  tie  the  thread  at  that  end.    Now  if  you 
glance  along  the  length  you  will  note  that  the 
jbint  is  liable  to  slope  the  way  your  spirals 
are  wound.    Straighten  away  Jrom  the  spirals, 
and  to  counteract  the  spirals  that  are  wound 
one  way,  start  your  thread  and  wind  it  the 
opposite  way  very  tight.    Alj  spiral  windings 
of  the  thread  are  three  eights  oj  an  inch  apart. 
Now  tie  your  thread  at  the  other  end.  In 
.(E)  is  shown  a  joint  wound  one  way  and  then 
spiral  wound  back  to  the  starting  point. 
When  you  have  reached  this  stage  you  are 
ready  for  the  final  rolling.    The  first  rolling 
of  the  joint  as  you  wound  it  first  had  the 
effect  of  straightening  it  out.    The  second 
spiral-wound  thread  helped  more.    The  final 
rolling  does  the  job  to  a  T.    Roll  back  and 
forth  under  the  flat  of  your  palms  as  shown  in 
(E).    After  a  while  of  this  rolling  the  result 
should  be  a  perfectly  straight  joint.    If  it  is 
straight  it  is  ready  to  put  away  to  dry  in- a  dry 
place  free  from  any  moisture.    The  joint  may 
be  laid  between  the  nails  where  you  started 
your  gluing  as  these  are  accurately  spaced 
This  will  hold  the  joint  straight.  Suitable 
weights  may  be  placed  on  it  too,  if  you  wish. 
After  a  space  of  time  extending  from  twelve 
to  twenty  four  hours  the  glue  will  have  set 
sufficiently  firm  so  that  you  can  take  up  the 
work  again  where  it  was  left  off.    Of  course 
th|e  longer  you  let  the  joints  dry,  the  better; 
but  you  can  start  in  when  it  has  been  le,ft 
twelve  hours  or  twenty-four  hours. 

The  double  spiral  wound  threads  are  now 
taken  off.  There  will  be  glue  adhering  at 
all  places  ajong  the  joint.    To  remove  this 


you  use  Number  0  sandpaper.  The  flat 
surfaces  are  lightly  sandpapered,  touching 
the  hexagonal  edges  or  corners  as  little  as 
possible.  Of  course  a  touch  or  two  along 
these  edges  making  them  a  little  rounded  does 
not  hurt.  Thus  the  glue  is  removed.  If 
there  shojuld  be  an  uneven  place  at  any  joint 
along  this  joint  it  can  yet  be  remedied.  Hold 
the  joint  next  to  a  flame,  this  will  soften 
the  glue.  Now  take  the  joint  and  again  roll 
it.  The  result  will  be  that  the  joint  will  fall 
straight.  If  there  are  little  risers,  or  swells 
where  the  nodes  are,  take  these  down  very 
carefully,  level  with  the  rest,  with  a  fine  file, 
and  then  use  the  sandpaper. 

I  laving  made  the  butt  joint  you  glue  up  the 
middle  joint  the  same  way,  and  then  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  tip.  Like  the  planing  of  the  tip 
the  gluing  of  the  tip  is  the  most  difficult  and 
I  find  that  an  assistant  in  this  work  willl  come 
in  very  handy.  Care  must  be  used  so  that  you 
will  not  break  the  tip. 

Points  to  remember  in  gluing  are: — Keep  the 
glue  warm  and  thin,  never  use  thick  glue  as 
it  is  worse  than,  useless.  Heat  the  strips  as 
you  glue  them  with  the  hot  glue.  Wind  your 
spiral  thread  very  tight.  For  the  thicker 
joints  of  the  rod,  the  butt  and  the  middle, 
wind  with  black  thread  Number  25.  For 
the  tip  you  can  use  thread  Number  40.  Some 
believe  in  using  cords,  but  I  have  never  tried 
coirds,  using  the  threads  specified. 

We  have  now  given  directions  for  one  way 
of  gluing  the  strips  into  joints.  We  now  come 
to  another  method. 

Secure  an  iron  pipe  that  is  two-and-one-hal 
Teet  in  length,  and  one  inch  across.  The 
nearest  plumber  will  let  you  use  h^s  threader. 
Run  some  threads  at  the  bottom  of  it  and  put 
on  a  stop  cap.  (A)  in  Figure  XIV  shows  the 
cap  screwed  on  the  bottom,  and  the  pipe  ready 
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for  use.  This  pipe  is  used  as  a  receptacle  for 
glue,  and  the  glue  should  very  nearly  fill  it, 
if  not  fill  it.  The  glue,  remember,  must  be 
thin  and  hot.  Therefore  first  heat  the  glue, 
and  then  pour  it  into  the  pipe  tank  you  have 
made.  Next  a  pail  of  water  is  put  on  the 
burner  and  heated  to  boiling.  The  pipe  is 
set  in  this  and  with  a  wire  across  the  pail  is 
held  firmly  in  place  so  that  it  will  not  totter. 
As  the  water  boils  the  glue  inside  the  pipe  is 
kept  thin  and  fit  for  use.  You  are  now  ready 
to  begin  work  on  the  strips  of  the  rod  joints; 
this  being  the  second  method  of  gluing  strips. 

The  rod  joint  will  still  have  its  one  spiral 
wound  thread  on  it.    Leave  that  on  for  the 
present.    Now  take  a  second  thread  and  tie 
it  in  the  exact  centre  and  wind  a  thread 
toward  the  back  of  the  stick  very  tight, 
especially  to  hold  the  strips  tight  together 
in  the  centre.    You  are  now  ready  to  begin 
gluing.    Now  you  unwind  the  single  spiral 
thread  so  that  there  is  no  thread  in  the  rod 
joint  to  the  centre  the  other  way.    (B)  of 
Figure  XIV  will  simplify  what  the  text  may 
make  obscure;  note  the  thread  spiral-wound 
both  ways,  merely  to  hold  that  end  of  the  rod 
tight  while  you  are  gluing  the  other  end. 
The  end  that  is  unwound  will  cause  the  stiips 
to  stand  apart,  which  is  the  way  you  want 
them  to  do.    Now  insert  these  ends  into  the 
hut,  thinned  glue  and  poke  them  up  and  down 
and  turn  the  rod  so  that  the  whole  half  end 
of  the  rod  joint  (the  individual  strips)  are 
saturated  in  the  glue.    Now,  as  shown  in 
(B)  of  Figure  XIV  begin  to  wind  the  glue 
.strips  spirally  downward,  drawing  the  thread 
tight.    As  the  thread  tightens  the  rod  strips 
fall  into  place,  and  are  bound  together.  You 
will  find  that  an  assistant  here  is  of  great 
value.    He  can  hold  and  turn  the  rod  while, 
with  your  fingers,  you  work  the  strips  into 
place  and  draw  the  thread  tight.  When 
you  get  to  the  end  of  the  glued  section,  tie 
the  thread  at  the  end  very  firmly  and  then 
wind  it  back  to  the  centre  spirally  (spirals 
three  eights  of  an  inch  apart),  and  there,  near 
the^  centre  tie  a  knot.    Now  turn  the  rod 
joint  and  take  off  both  the  spiral  wound 
threads  of  that,  being  sure  to  go  somewhat 
beyond  the  glued  part  of  the  centre,  for,  that 
part  being  tight  you  will  have  missed  it  in 
the  first  gluing,  the  glue  not  working  in.  Now 
turn  this  and  poke  it  up  and  down  so  that 
all  the  strips  take  on  a  liberal  amount  of 
glue,  and  then  when  you  are  absolutely  sure 
that  the  centre  portion  has  as  much  glue  in- 
.side  of  it  as  both  the  ends,  begin  to  wind  it 
.spirally  toward  the  glued  end  just  dipped, 


and  then  when  at  the  end,  tie  a  strong  knot, 
and  wind  it  to  the  centre.  Your  rod  joint  is 
now  ready  to  be  wiped  off.  Take  a  half-wet 
cloth  that  has  been  soaked  in  hot  water  and 
very  gently  wipe  off  some  of  the  glue,  though 
not  all  of  it.  It  does  not  matter  if  some  of 
the  glue  adheres  to  the  threads.  This  serves 
to  hold  them  tighter  in  place  for  the  time 
being.  If  the  rod  joint  now  seems  to  have  a 
bend  or  twist  to  it,  roll  it  under  the  palms  of 
your  hand,  and  counter-bend  where  needed. 
The  result  will  be  a  straight  joint.  It  is  set 
away  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  taken  out  for  finishing.  The  threads 
are  now  taken  away  and  with  a  very  fine 
grade  of  sandpaper  the  joint  is  rubbed  down, 
very,  very  lightly  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
enamel.  Don't  rub  down  the  corners,  though  a 
little  touching  up  of  them,  to  round  them 
gently,  is  not  a  bad  idea.  In  this  method, 
like  in  all  methods,  keep  the  glue  heated  and 
before  the  flame. 

When  your  butt  joint,  middle  joint,  and 
tip  joint  are  all  prepared  you  will  be  ready 
to  fit  the  ferrules.  These,  as  stated,  must  be 
of  the  German  Silver  variety,  as  none  other 
are  worthy  of  countenance.  Seeing  that  you 
have  the  best  metal  fittings. 

In  my  article  on  the  making  of  the  casting 
rod  I  have  given  my  recommendation  to  the 
capped  and  welted  ferrule;  turn  to  that  article 
and  note  the  ferrules  I  refer  to.  Of  course 
the  ends  of  these  you  split  yourself  by  means 
of  a  fine  saw  as  shown  in  that  illustratoin. 
After  you  have  split  them  they  will  be  called 
split  ferrules.  The  reason  of  the  splitting 
idea  is  simply  that  they  will  bind  to  the  wood 
firmer  than  ever  when  the  winding  silk  is 
whipped  over  that  split  portion.  Of  course 
you  understand  that  you  get  these  erfrules, 
the  capped  and  welted  sort  he  referred  to, 
in  an  unsplit  state,  and  you  make  the  splits 
with  a  saw  yourself.  It  is  of  course  a  case 
for  using  pains.  You  can't  take  an  old  buck- 
saw and  do  it  with,  or  chop  them  down  in  the 
woodshed  with  a  dull  wood-axe.  You  need 
a  fine  saw  for  doing  it.  I  presume  you  can 
buy  these  ready-split  from  the  manufacturers; 
but  I  have  never  bought  them  that  way. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  these  split  ferrules 
are  so  much  better  than  the  sharp  serrated 
ferrules  that  I  will  not  even  talk  about  the 
serrated  sort  at  all. 

The  measurement  across,  of  your  ferrule 
as  compared  with  the  wood  should  be  as  the 
measurements  across  the  wood  at  the  rod 
termination,  as  shown  in  Figure  XV,  being 
from  flat  surface  to  flat  surface,  from  (a)  to 
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(b) ;  never  from  one  point  or  corner,  to  another 
point;  therefore,  never  from  (c)  to  (d)  for 
instance.  In  setting  your  ferrules  to  the 
wood  never  touch  the  flat  surfaces  between  the 
points  or  corners  as  this  mars  the  wood.  This 


fig  xsz: 


is  necessary,  because  the  weakest  point  on 
the  rod  is  at  the  ferrules  When  fitting  the 
ferrules,  you  merely  trim  down  nicely  and 
accurately  the  points,  or  corners.  Then  the 
ferrules  with  a  little  pushing  slips  on  to  suit, 
in  a  very  tight  manner.  In  fitting  the  female 
ferrule  do  not  push  it  onto  the  wood  so  far 
down  that  when  the  male  ferrule  is  pushed 
home  it  will  hit  the  wood  end  of  the  joint. 
To  test  this  out  to  get  it  right,  lay  the  male 
ferrule  along  the  outside  of  the  female  ferrule 
and  at  the  point  where  the  closed  end  of  the 
male  ferrule  terminates,  there  make  a  mark. 
Allow  a  space  of  one  thirty  second  of  an  inch 
between  that  point,  and  where  this  ends  there 
your  wood,  when  pushed  in,  will  end.  Many 
amateurs  forget  this  and  drive  the  female 
ferrule  in  too  far  so  that  when  the  male  fer- 
rule is  pushed  in,  it  hits  wood  and  is  only  half 
way  in  at  the  jointing  place. 

You  will  now  be  ready  for  the  cementing 
process.  It  is  needless  to  make  your  own 
cements,  since  there  are  so  many  exception- 
ally good  cements  for  ferrule  fitting  on  the 
market.  Ask  the  tackle  outfitters  for  the 
best  grade  of  ferrule  cement  that  he  has.  Of 
course  this  cement  is  used  for  all  kinds 
of  rod  fitting,  for  fitting  the  reel-seat,  the  reel- 
block  that  the  reel-seat  rests  on,  etc.  When 
applying  the  cement  hold  both  the  wood  and 
the  cement  over  the  flame,  heating  both,  then 
cover  the  desired  part.  Be  careful  not  to 
get  any  of  the  cement  on  the  inner  portion  of 
the  female  ferrule.  Now  push  the  female 
ferrule  home  to  the  point  on  stick  indicated, 
which  tells  how  far  you  can  run  it  in.  You 
fit  the  other  ferrules  the  same  way. 

The  ferrule  cement  should  hold  the  ferrules 
in  place  without  additional  p,ins;  some  anglers 
believe  that  by  driving  in  pins  on  the  ferrules 
it  weakens  the  wood  at  that  p,Iac,e.  Of  course 
pins,  or  screws,  must  be  used  on  the  reel-seat. 
Says  Frazer: — 

"Procure  a  small  section  of  hard  German 
silver  wire,  and  a  twist  drill,  each  3-61  ths,  of 


an  inch  thick.  Drill  a  hole  in  the  reel-seat, 
and  down  to  the  cane,  fitting  it  with  a  suitable 
length  of  the  wire,  and  file  off  the  end  flush 
with  the  surface.  Mark  a  place  at  ajboujt  the 
centre  of  the  female  ferrules,  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  male  ferrules,  and  securing  the 
joint  in  a  vice,  drill  carefully  entirely  through 
each  ferrule,  fit  pins,  and  smooth  off  the  ends. 
When  a  good  ferrule  is  properly  cemented, 
then  pinned  through,  it  should  never 
work  loose  unless  exposed  in  drying  to 
steam-heated  places.  Cement  alone  will 
hold  most  ferrules,  and  this  method  will  an- 
swer for  the  beginner  who  may  not  be  handy 
in  delicate  work,  but  all  of  the  best  rods  are 
equipped  with  pinned  ferrules,  and  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  one  of  them  ever  comes  Joose, 
even  when  kept  in  dry  places." 

I  have  personally  tried  ferrules  with  and 
without  pins  and  cannot  say  that  one  is  any 
better  than  the  other.  If  the  ferrules  are 
split  with  the  saw  as  I  have  detailed,  if  the 
ferrule  cement  is  laid  on  nicely,  and  if  the  silk 
is  wound  very  well  over  the  split  portion  of  the 
ferrule  it  binds  tight  and  cannot  come  loose. 

One  amateur  rodmaker  has  a  very  unique 
way  of  getting  around  pinning  down  the 
ferrules  from  the  outside,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthening  the  wood  ahead  of  the  ferrule, 
since  that  is  the  weakest  part  on  the  whole 
rod.  The  information  contained  in  this 
method  may  interest  many  rodmakers  of  the 
amateur  school.    Says  this  writer: 

"After  the  feriHiles  were  cemented  in  place, 
I  bored  a  hole  3-32nds,  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
into  the  wood,  lengthwise,  so  that  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  was  one  inch  further  into  the  wood 
than  the  ferrule  covered.  I  did  the  same  with 
both  ends  of  the  middle  piece  also.  Into 
this  hole  I  drove  a  piece  of  spring  steel,  a 
common  knitting  needle  of  the  same  size, 
which  of  course  left  a  piece  of  steel  one  inch 
beyond  the  ferrules  to  support  the  wood  where 
it  so  often  breaks.  Instead  of  pinning  the 
ferrule  to  the  wood  I  inserted  a  screw  one  half 
inch  long,  by  one  quarter  inch  wide,  at  the 
head  of  the  wood  as  far  as  it  would  go.  In 
this  way  the  wood  was  crowded  against  the 
ferrule  so  hard  that  the  latter  could  not  be 
removed  without  first  unloosening  the  screw 
and  heating  the  ferrule  in  the  ordinary  manner 
of  softening  the  cement." 

I  have  never  attempted  this  method.  I 
do  not  know  why,  but  somehow  or  another 
it  appears  clumsy,  though  no  doubt  the 
driving  in  of  the  spring-steel  knitting  needle 
will  have  a  distinct  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  rod  at  that  point.    Of  course  this  is  a 
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take-off  from  the  principle  the  English  rod- 
makers  use  of  the  steel  centres.  As  I  have 
said  I  have  not  tried  the  above  method  so 
cannot  recommend  it.  It  is  worthy  deliberat- 
ing upon  at  least. 

The  handgrasp  for  the  split  bamboo  rod 
is  to  be  made  the  same  as  the  handgrasp  for 
tjhe  solid- wood  fly-r,od; — what  answers  in  one 
answers  for  the  other.    I  have  already  given 
directions  on  how  this  handgrasp,  (of  cork),  is 
made,  refer  to  this.    Note  Figure  II  of  a 
past  article  which  shows  the  moves  necessary 
in  making  this  grasp.    In  the  heavy  trout  rod 
that  I  have  told  about  in  the  very  beginning 
of  this  article,  (which  is  nine  feet,  eight  inches 
in  length)  the  grasp  (including  the  three 
fourths  inch  reel-seat)  is  nine-and-one-half 
inches  in  length.    The  grasp  is  also  the  same 
in  the  medium  weight  trout  rod  of  nine-and- 
one-half  feet — this  length,  also  including  the 
reel-seat   (three  fourths  inch  reel-seat  the 
same  as  the  other).    The  light  trout  rod  of 
nine  feet  has  a  handgrasp  that  is  nine  inches 
long  which  includes  the  same  three-fourths, 
inch  reel-seat.    When  making  your  handgrasp 
on  your  rod  make  a  mark  at  the  nine-and- 
one-half  inch  or  nine  inch  point  forward  of 
the  butt-end.    Measure  off  the  length  of 
your  reel-seat  from  the  butt  end,  or  extreme 
taper.    Make  your  round  piece  of  wood  for 
your  butt  over  which  to  fit  the  reel-seat,  as 
previously  told  about,  being  sure  that  it  is 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  end  of 
the  reel-seat,  this    to    allow    working  your 
cork  down  into  it  when  you  are  fitting  the 
corks.    Follow  previous  directions.    Now  fit 
your  corks  of  the  decided  number,  putting 
on  the  cement  in  a  hot  state.    Press  your 
corks  down  one  by  one.    The  first  cork  is 
shaped  so  that  it  butts  up  against  the  pine- 
wood  inner  block  of  the  reel-seat,  cement, 
and  press  tight.    The  rough  corks  are  first 
trimmed  down  carefully  with  a  sharp  knife 
to  somewhat  like  the  shape  of  the  finished 
rod-grasp;  next  you  take  a  piece  of  rough, 
coarse  sandpaper  and  go  over  all.    When  this 
is  done  you  go  over  it  with  a  fine  sandpaper 
smoothing  down  all  places.    The  corks  should 
fit  snug  and  tight  into  bo'th  the  reel-seat  end 
(and  again  please  remember  that  you  left 
oil  one  fourth  inch  on  the  inner  pine  block  of 
the  reel-seat  purposely  so  that  you  could  sink 
the  cork  in  to  the  wood,  allowing  the  metal  of 
the  reel-seat  to  come  outside  the  cork) ;  fit  the 
taper  down  on  the  wood  the  same  way  and 
cement  both  reel-seat  and  taper  in  snug.  The 
reel-seat  should  fit  over  the  block  by  a  little 
pushing.    Don't  be  afraid  to  use  cement  in 


making  the  handgrasp.  It  is  best  to  make 
a  sketch  of  the  handgrasp  on  a  piece  of  card 
board  and  lay  this  on  your  corks  after  you 
sandpaper  it  down. 

At  this  time  I  do  not  think  it  of  any  use  to 
write  about  the  making  of  any  other  form  of 
handgrasp,  as  I  believe  the  cork-grasp,  above 
mentioned,  is  the  best  for  all  work,  ajxd  is 
certainly  the  best  for  the  amateur  to  work  on. 
Again  the  bulk  of  the  trout  rods  have  cork 
grasps.    We  need  say  no  more.    Some  light 
handgrasps  can  be  made  out  of  pine,  fitted 
with  reel  bands — and  a  rod  having  this  light 
handgrasp  certainly  makes  a  fine  appliance, 
and  it  does  not,  in  the  least,  increase  its 
weight,  but  then  it  is  not  what  one  would 
call  the  easiest  made.    The  independent  hand- 
grasp was  first  exploited  in  print  by  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Wells.    He  gave  this   form  of 
handgrasp  his  unqualified  recommendation 
in  that  if  the  rod  took  a  "set"  to  it,  the  rod 
could  be  shifted  either  with  the  guides  up  or 
down.    Thus  if  the  rod  had  been  used  with 
the  guides  down  and  a  "set"  in  the  bamboo 
through  one  reason  or  another  had  come  to  be 
a  positive  fact  the  rod  could  easily  be  turned 
so  that  the  guides  would  be  up  and  the  result 
would  be  to  pull  the  "set"  in  the  rod,  out. 
Simply,  the  independent  handgrasp  discon- 
nects at  the  taper  of  the  handgrasp  and 
involves  fitting  a  special  female  ferrule  in  the 
handgrasp,  with  an  additional  male  ferrule  on 
the  first  joint.    While  some  like  rods  of  this 
sort,  personally  I  have  no  time  for  them  and 
it  would,  I  believe,  be  unwise  for  the  amateur 
to  muddle  with  it.    Make  your  cork  hand- 
grasp right  onto  the  bamboo,  and,  by  taking 
great  care  you  will  be  able  to  produce  results 
that  will  so  satisfy  you  that  you  will  care  to 
use  no  other  form.    The  fact  that  nine  out  of 
ten  well-known  bamboo  rods  are  made  with 
the  corks  fitted  tight  onto  the  bamboo  of  the 
butt  joint  is  recommendation  of  this  method 
in  itself. 

The  number  of  guides  you  are  to  have  on  a 
rod  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  length  of 
your  rod.  For  a  ten  foot  rod  about  twelve 
snake  guides  are  used,  besides  the  tip-top 
guide  and  the  reel  guide,  the  guide  nearest 
the  reel.  First  let  us  get  it  straight  about  the 
reel  guide  and  the  tip-top  guide.  These 
two  guides,  by  the  way,  stand  the  most  wear 
and  tear,  of  the  line  running  in  and  out 
through  them.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good  idea 
to  have  these  guides  fitted  with  agate.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  cost  of  getting 
true  agate  lined  guides  you  can  get  a  very 
good  imitation  of  agate  anywhere  among  the 
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tackle  outfitters.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
trouble  with  agate-lined  guides  for  fly-rods 
is  that  they  may  be  broken.  I  have  never 
had  any  trouble  in  this  manner;  but  I  have 
found  out  that  agate  saves  line  and  improves 
casting.  In  (a)  of  Figure  XVI  we  show  an 
agate-lined  tip-top,  guide;  in  (b)  we  show  the 
reel-guide,  which  stands  up  on  two  arms,  the 
kind  you  want  to  get.    The  tip-top  guide 
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may  be  furnished  (as  may  the  reel-guide) 
both  in  bronzed  steel  material  if  you  decide 
to  take  that.  But  get  the  top  guide  off-set, 
as  shown,  and  get  the  reel-guide  up-standing. 

The  best  sort  of  guides  for  the  guides  be- 
tween the  reel-guide  and  the  tip-top  guide  are 
the  so-called  snake  guides,  which  we  show  in 
(c)  of  Figure  XVI.  This  ajso  shows  one  of 
these  guides  attached  to  the  rod  at  the  butt 
of  the  split  ferrule  at  the  end  of  the  butt 
joint  of  the  rod. 

Get  the  snake  guides  in  bronzed  steel;  but 
never  get  any  guides,  for  any  rod,  in  German 
Silver.  Good  as  German  Silver  is  in  all  other 
rod  furnishings,  in  guides  it  is  too  soft.  The 
line  weafs  a  niche  in  them,  and  they  soon 
become  useless.  Get  bronzed  steel,  if  possible. 
Twelve  of  these  snake  guides  are  distributed 
along  the  length  of  a  ten  fioot  fly  rod,  at  uni- 
form distances  apart;  for  a  ten  foot  rod  or  a 
nine  and  one  half  foot  rod  the  following  is  the 
way  the  snake  guides  run  in  size:  3-0,  3-0,  2-0, 
2-0,  1-0,  1,  2,  2,  3,  3,  4  and  5.  The  largest 
ones  are  toward  the  butt  of  the  rod,  the  small- 
est ones  toward  the  top.  Note  also  here  that 
the  reel-guide  should  be  size  Number  10,  or 
a  trifle  smaller,  Number  9,  if  you  so  choose. 
The  tip-top  guide  of  the  rod  should  be  a 
Number  17. 

In  Figure  XVII  is  illustrated  a  rod,  showing 
where  to  place  the  reel  guide,  which  is  ten 
inches  below  the  first  ferrule  snake  guide. 
From  that  point  measure  to  the  tip  of  what- 
ever size  rod  you  are  making  and  at  a  grad- 
uating distance  apart  place  the  remaining 
number  of  your  eleven  snake  guides. 

I  have  already  touched  on-  the  making 
of  the  silk  windings  when  I  wrote  on  making 
the  solid-wood  fly-rod.    If  you  will  turn  back 


and  read  that  you  can  follow  it  up  nicely. 
In  addition  to  this  we  may  add  the  words  of 
Mr.  Frazer.    He  says: 

"A  split  cane  rod,  properly  made  and 
cemented,  can  be  used  without  windings, 
provided  it  is  not  exposed  to  actual  soaking. 
Following  this  line  of  reasoning,  some  rod- 
makers  hold  that  winding  a  rod  does  not 
strengthen  it  materially.  This  may  be  true 
of  rods  whose  windings  are  spaced  one-and- 
one-half  or  two  inches  apart,  but  if  these  are 
placed  one  inch,  or  less,  apart,  they  do 
strengthen  the  rod.  A  rod  that  is  soft  in 
action  may  be  strengthened  by  close  windings,  * 
continuously  from  end  to  end,  in  spirals, 
provided  the  later  are  spaced  about  one 
thirty-second  of  an  inch  and  not  put  on  solid- 
ly. If  you  are  in  no  hurry  it  is  well  to  make 
the  windings  on  the  butt  of  the  split  cane  rods 
narrow,  say  twelve  turns  each,  but  space  them 
about  one-and-one-fourth  inches  apart,  with 
six  or  more  windings  one  half  inch  apart  next 
to  the  ferrule.  On  the  joint  make  the  spaces 
one  inch,  with  a  similar  cluster  next  to  the 
ferrules,  and  vary  those  on  the  tip  from  three 
fourths  to  one  half  inch.  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  closer  windings  near  the  ferrules,  to 
strengthen  the  strips  there  against  damage 
in  twisting — not  that  ferrules  should  be  separ- 
ated in  any  other  manner  than  by  a  straight 
pull.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  after  long  experience  by  Frederic 
M.  Halford.  He  advocates  winding  fly-rods 
closely,  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
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inch  apart.  In  his  opinion  this  increases  the 
steely  spring  of  a  split-cane  rod,  and  strength- 
ens wood  rods  appreciably.  He  does  not 
state  how  wide  these  windings  should  be,  but 
it  is  assumed  that  they  are  narrow,  say,  seven 
threads  in  width,  since  wider  ones  are  un- 
sightly. 

Note  (a)  and  (b),  in  Figure  XVII,  where 
the  joint  guides  must  always  be  placed,  no 
matter  what  the  length  of  the  rod.  The 
windings  of  both  these  guides,  to  the  right 
of  them  as  they  appear  in  the  illustration 
must  lash  over  the  split  ends  of  the  Jerrules. 
This  serves  to  bind  them  tight. 
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What  Is  Most  Alluring  To  Trout? 

America's  Foremost  Angling  Author  Gives   Some    Very  Interesting  Points  in  Regard 
to    What   the    Trout   Most    Desire   in    Various  Sections 

Louis  Rhead 


EVERY  old,  experienced  angler,  has  doubt- 
less observed  at  different  periods  the 
rise  and  fall  of  various  methods  in  the 
capture  of  the  trout.  From  the  days  of 
William  Prime,  when  worm  fishing  for  trout 
was  considered  a  fine  art,  the  evolution 
has  been  complete  so  that  the  present  time 
finds  the  outlook  on  a  level  basis  and  in  a 
fairly  rational  state.  I  do  think,  however, 
the  state  is  but  transitory;  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  still  advancing  to  get  better  things, 
better  methods,  better  implements,  and  a 
muc^h  more  thorough  understanding  of  the 
line  art  of  fishing.  We  shall  later  see  the 
average  angler  get  nearer  to  Nature,  study 
the  aspects  of  a  trout  stream,  in  all  its  varied 
conditions,  and  become  familiar  with  aquatic 
insects  and  other  trout  food.  We  shall,  in  a 
future  time,  noj:  be  contented  just  with 
catching  fish,  but  will  rather  find,  and  devote 
a  greater  portion  of  our  time  in  making  flies 
to  imitate  insects,  in  fabricating  on  our 
leaders,  constructing  better  rods  more  suited 
to  our  individual  wants  than  it  is  possible  to 
buy.  The  modern  American  has  a  thought- 
ful, energetic  mind,  would  rather  invent  and 
construct  tools  of  the  craft  in  preference  to 
beyig  led  by  the  nose  on  all  issues  of 
that  craft,  by  tackle  dealers,  their  shop 
clerks,  or  manufacturers.  In  other  words, 
he  will  want  things  his  way  and  not  take  any 
old  thtfig  offered  in  exchange  for  cash.  Also 
if  the  angler  will  insist,  now  and  then  (a  line 
to  the  editor  will  do  it)  that  magazine  writers 
divert  their  energies  to  more  useful  and 
important  subjects  than  the  hoary  old  con- 
troversy— "are  bass  more  gamey  than  trout." 
That  question  has  been  settled  long  ago  by  the 
angler's  own  experience.  He  knows,  well 
enough,  bass  are  more  gamey  than  trout,  and 
also,  that  trout  are  more  gamey  than  bass. 
From  the  period  when  dry — fly-fishing  was 
imported  from  England  the  method  has 
simmered  down  to  its  right  position  as  a  mere 
annex  to  fly  fishing,  and  its  devotees,  (of 
which  I  am  one),  have  ceased  to  claim  its 
excjusiveness,  and  its  pre-eminence,  as  a 
method. 

These  preliminary  observations  to  what  is 
most  alluring  to  trout,  are  intended  to  demon- 
strate that  the  broad-minded  angler  can 


effectively  seduce  trout  at  the  right  time 
with  either  worm,  wet  fly,  dry  fly  or  minnow — 
natural  or  artificial — equally  well,  if  he 
endeavors  to  rightly  understand  the  haunts 
and  habits  of  the  fish,  and  the  reasonable 
rise  of  insects, — both  being  subject  to  weather 
conditions,  and  water  conditions.  It  is 
fortunate  indeed,  the  four  lures,  worms,  wet 
fly,  dry  fly  and  minnows  are  equally  effective 
to  all  species  of  trout,  no  matted  whether 
they  haunt  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Atlantic, 
or  to  the  Pacific.  Of  the  latter,  the  most 
popular  are  the  Rainbow,  Dolly  Varden  and 
Cutthroat.  Of  the  former  the  most  abund- 
ant are  the  Speckled  trout,  Brown  trout  and 
Rainbow.  But  the  average  size  of  the 
Atlantic  trout  run  much  smaller,  for  a  five 
pound  Rainbow  caught  in  the  East  is  consider- 
ed a  giant.  The  same  species  caught  in  the 
West,  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  weight, 
is  a  common  event.  In  every  instance  I 
allude  to  fish  captured  in  their  wild  habitat. 
I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  trout  reared 
and  fed  in  captivity.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
wild  trout  may  be  captured  on  other  lures 
than  the  fly,  worm  and  minnows,  but  the 
right  choice  of  them  for  the  proper  time, 
and  place,  the  care  and  skill  used,  are  the 
things  to  achieve  success.  To  quote  from 
Prime's,  "I  go  a-fishing,"  wherein  he  says: 
"The  piscatorial  dilettante  is  fond  of  con- 
demning worm  fishing  as  a  low  business.  I 
differ  from  him.  It  is  a  fine  art,  and  in  all 
the  classics  of  our  art  has  taken  high  rank, 
If  the  test  be  found  in  the  amount  of  skill 
required  for  its  practice,  then,  without 
dispute,  it  ranks  as  high  as  fly  fishing."  He 
further  says,  "the  angleworm  is  your  main 
reliance,  but  if  that  does  not  take,  try  the 
tail  of  a  small  trout,  or  bright-colored-fin. 
Sometimes  nothing  is  so  taking  as  a  grass- 
hopper; at  another  time  the  eye  of  a  trout,  and 
often  the  red  gill  attract  large  fish."  The 
baits  here  mentioned  are  as  truly  effective 
to-day,  for  the  three  species  of  trout  in  any 
locality  of  Eastern  waters.  The  case  is 
different  of  Western  trout,  because  of  the 
wide  range  and  different  climatic  conditions 
from  Southern  California  to  Alaska.  In 
rivers  near  Butte,  Montana,  Rainbows  ef 
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large  size  will  take  four  inch  bullheads  and 
monster  stone-flies,  while  more  south,  grass- 
hoppers, caterpillars  and  even  crickets  are 
popular  baits.  East  or  West,  minnows  of 
various  size  and  species  are  alike  considered 
superior  bait  for  big  fish.  Naturally  so, 
when  are  considered  that  minnows  furnish 
90  per  .cent  of  their  diet.  The  most  effective 
use  of  flies — wet  or  dry — is  purely  a  local 
matter  to  the  streams  you  fish;  that  is,  if 
your  intention  is  to  choose  your  flies  to 
imitate  the  insects  upon  which  the  trout  feed 
where  your  fishing  is  done.  If  you  are  not 
seriously  intent  upon  the  higher  art  of  fishing 
and  consider  it  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
play  the  "chuck  and  chance  it  style,"  i.e., 
casting  anywhere,  in  any  old  way,  (with 
commercial  flies  that  are  simply  a  bunch  of 
colored  feathers  that  imitate  nothing),  your 
chances  are  far  less  certain  of  good  results 
either  for  fish  or  fishing  for  pleasure.  As 
before  stated,  it  rests  entirely  with  the  angler 
himself  what  he  wants,  and  what  he  gets. 
Certainly  the  difference  is  real  pleasure  and 
results  between  the  two  is  very  wide,  indeed, 
so  much,  as  day  unto  night;  as  water  is  to 
wine. 

I  don't  suppose  any  angler  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  fly  casting  could  fail  to 

cast  a  dry  fly  properly  after  a  few  hours  prac- 


tice under  a  competent  teacher.  Success 
comes  quicker  in  the  use  of  proper  tackle,  a 
tapered  line,  tapered  leader,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  attached  a  single  cock-winged  drake 
fly.  The  same  proper  tackle  applies  to  wet 
fly  fishing,  a  tapered  line  and  gut,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  tied  a  lap-wing  dun,  or  upwing 
drake,  is  immaterial;  but  the  two  other  flies 
should  be  graded  larger  in  size  as  tied  up  the 
leader  two  feet  apart  from  the  end  fly.  These 
three  wet  flies  should  be  allowed  to  run  in 
mid-water  fifty  or  more  feet  down  stream 
while  you  wade  the  middle.  As  a  rule  this 
method  is  more  successful  to  get  a  full  creel 
than  casting  across  stream  from  the  bank  to 
float  down  stream  below  to  your  side.  If 
insects  are  rising  from  the  bed  of  this  river 
to  the  surface,  then  also,  on  the  wing  in  the 
air,  and  your  flies  are  a  fair  imitation  of  them, 
the  chances  are  better,  whatever  baits, 
natural  or  artificial,  are  employed.  The 
only  time  when  the  dry  fly  method  is  really 
more  effective  on  a  running  stream  is  at  the 
tail  end  of  large  placid  pools,  or  perhaps  at 
the  head  of  the  pool.  All  depends  upon  the 
surface  conditions  and  depth.  If  a  long  pool 
is  shallow  at  the  head  and  tail  end,  but  deep 
at  the  middle,  fish  the  middle.  Your  own 
best  judgment  is  the  only  guide  as  to  methods 
and  baits  most  alluring  to  trout. 


Camp  Facts 

A  Few  Things  to  Remember  When  Going  on  a  Camping  Trip,  also  Some  Conveniences  that 
Will  Help  to  Make  the  Trip   What  it  Should  Be 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


SOME  people  break  away  from  the  ruts 
of  life  long  enough  to  leave  the  confines 
of  the  city,  to  set  a  tent  somewhere 
beside  a  stream  or  a  lake,  or  in  some  woody 
glade,  there  to  spend  a  summer  camping  out. 
The  majority  wfll  spend  only  a  few  weeks 
next  to  nature.  Anyway  you  look  at  it  this 
breaking  away  from  the  clutches  of  civiliza- 
tion is  a  fine  thing,  and  helps  to  make  life 
worth  while.  Most  people  have  the  notion 
that  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
really  have  a  fine  time  of  it,  one  must  pene- 
trate to  Hudson  Bay  or  squat  under  the 
Circle.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
anywhere  outside  of  the  average  Canadian 
or  Xorthern-State-of-the-Union  city  one  is 
able  to  find  as  fine  camping  grounds  as  can 


be  imagined  There  are  places  near  any 
city  where  things  will  be  comparatively 
wild,  and,  too,  by  camping  in  such  places 
one  is  able  to  draw  upon  farmers  near  at  hand 
for  provisions.  The  man  or  men  who  go  far 
from  the  cities,  into  the  wild  places,  leave 
behind  them  some  of  the  comforts  other- 
wise easily  attained  although,  admittedly,  they 
do  see  more  of  nature  sculptured  out  of  the 
rough,  and  of  course  they  get  better  all- 
around  fishing  and  hunting,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Nevertheless  there  are  places  close 
to  civilization  where  excellent  fishing  is 
obtainable,  and  where  a  camp  will  shine 
out  in  as  much  glory  as  though  it  were  thrust 
away  three  hundred  miles  from  civilization 
It  is  better  to  camp  out  on  a  wood-lot  on  the 
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outskirts  of  a  city  than  not  tp  camp  out  at 
all. 

Camping  out  can  be  made  a  difficult  and 
disagreeable  thing  if  one  chooses  to  outfit  in  an 
inferior  fashion,  if  he  sets  up  his  camp  in  an 
ill-judged  manner,  and  if  he  selects  the  wrong 
place  where  to  do  this.  If  a  party  of  three  or 
four  decide  to  camp  together  they  can  make 
the  camp  large  in  proportion,  and  by  a  little 
ingenuity  can  arrange  a  mosquito-netted 
summer  kitchen  in  front  by  running  the  fly 
out  over  the  front  If  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
for  a  board  floor  to  your  tent  so  much  the 
better.  Then  you  will  have  a  perfectly  dry 
affair,  throughout,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble 
making  ditches  around  the  tent  with  a  shovel 
to  run  off  the  water.  On  the  board  floor  a 
carpet  can  be  laid  with  very  good  results. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  camp  without  the 
libera]  use  of  mosquito  netting.  Anyone  who 
has  tried  it,  never  tries  going  out  again 
without  a  suitable  amount  of  netting  along 
with  him.  The  netting,  (used  in  the  right 
place)  keeps  out  the  winged  pest.  When 
you  lie  down  to  sleep  with  not  one  mosquito 
inside  of  the  tent  but  with  thousands  buzzing 
around  outside,  trying  to  get  in,  you  will 
vote  the  inclusion  of  this  netting  one  of  the 
best  ever. 

Never  thrust  a  camp  away  amid  the  under- 
growth. Rather  locate  it  in  an  open  spot 
among  some  small  trees,  with  the  woods 
some  thirty  feet  away  as  a  background.  It 
is  not  best  to  put  it  away  entirely  in  the  open 
where  the  sun  lights  fully  on  it.  Rather  have 
it  so  the  branches  of  the  trees  half  shade  it 


creatures,  and  when  making  the  way  to  the 
lake  in  the  morning  it  was  impossible  to  do  so 
without  getting  wet  from  the  heavy  dew  that 
drenched  the  bushes.  A  camp  set  upon  sod 
is  the  ideal  way,  as  the  sod  does  away  with  the 
moisture  coming  up  from  the  ground.  Sod 
once  dried  makes  for  a  healthy  floor  to  the 
tent — as  good  a  floor  as  can  be  found.  With 
the  canvas  stretched  over  this  no  trouble 
is  experienced. 

The  camp  should  be  so  arranged  when  set 
down  that  the  drainage  is  good;  and  this  is 
especially  to  be  desired  if  there  is  no  board 
floor  to  the  tent,  in  which  case  there  is  need  of 
ditches  around.  If  the  tent  is  set  on  a  sort 
of  a  slope  the  rain  will  sooner  or  later  find  its 
way  in.  The  ditches  around  the  tent  should 
not  be  dug  close  up  to  the  sides,  but  under 
the  fly  along  the  ground.  If  the  drainage  is 
good  there  will  be  no  fear  on  your  part  of  being 
flooded  out,  for  what  the  ditches  will  not  take 
care  of  will  be  handled  by  the  natural  drain- 
age of  the  ground. 

Cooking  in  camp  is  not  without  its  little 
trouble  if  gone  about  improperly.  If  you  are 
not  afraid  of  the  cash  and  you  are  able  to  pick 
up  a  very  nice  camp  stove,  and  if  the  trans- 
portation is  not  a  troublesome  matter  you 
may  be  able  to  take  along  a  little  cook  stove. 
If  there  are  stores  handy,  so  that  you  can 
readily  obtain  kerosene,  you  may  be  able  to 
take  along  a  kerosene  stove,  of  which  there 
are  those  made  with  one  burner  and  three 
burners.  Or  may  you  wish  to  eliminate 
these  all  altogether  in  which  case  youjwill 
be  able  to  bake  bread,  right  before  the  fire  in 
your  reflector  baker.  You  will  need,  however, 
some  affair  for  cooking  over,  and  frying,  etc.  If 


during  the  ^ay.  I  once  had  a  camp  deep 
in  a  woods, .but  I  will  never  do  it  again.  In 
that  dank  jungle  there  were  billions  of  winged 
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you  have  a  permanent  camp  with  the  aid  of 
cement  you  can  make  up  a  fire-place  such 
as  that  shown  in  Figure  I.    A  fire-place  such 
as  this  can  be  readily  made  by  just  piling  the 
stones  up  all  around,  but  if  you  mean  to  stay 
on  that  one  place  through  your  whole  stay 
then  I   would   suggest   that   you  mix  up 
mortar     and    make  .  a  real  fire-place.  If 
you  are  able  to  slip  in  a  half  sack  of  cement 
when  the  wagon  pulls  out,  all  well  and  good, 
you  will  not  regret  it.    But  of  course,  this  is 
only  providing  that   transportation  is  no 
inconvenience;  if  you  go  light,  the  cement, 
a  half  sack,  will  weigh  fifty    pounds  and  is 
not  to  be  considered  of  course,  save  if  you 
have  the  means  of  bringing  it  in.  If  you  have  the 
cement  mix  up  the  mortar  and  cement  in  the 
stones  as  shown.    The  top  of  the  fireplace  is 
a  piece  of  sheet  iron.    Spikes  are  inserted 
around  the  edges,  here  and  there,  to  reach 
down  into  the  mortar.    When  the  mortar  has 
set  the  spikes  are  held  in  place  very  firm,  thus 
holding  the  sheet  iron  top  from  going  out  of 
place. 

If  you  have  access  to  to  a   sack   or  so 
of  cement  you  can   make   a   more  elabor- 
ate  fire-place   in  which  you    can  readily 
enough  make  your  bread  in  a  manner  I  shall 
tell  of  here.    The  inside  of  this  fire-place  can 
be  the  same  as  the  one  I  have  just  spoken  of, 
say  three  or  three  and  one  half  feet  square. 
Like  the  walls  of  the  previously  mentioned 
fire-place  make  them  about  eight  to  ten  inches 
thick  and  sink  them  down  in  the  ground  about 
four  or  five  inches  so  that  all  will  be  firm  in 
place.    Never  make  a  fire-place  of  this  sort 
on  light  leaf-mold  ground.    Preferably  have 
this  fire-place  on  solid  ground.    The  walls 
may  be  one  and  one  half  feet  high.  When 
you  have  the  sides  done  and  the  sheet  iron 
with  the  spike  through  it  in  place  then  plaster 
up  the  sides  nicely   with  cement  mortar. 
Now  dig  down  so  that  you  reach  the  bottom 
level  of  the  walls  (this,  by  the  way  can  be 
done  in  the  beginning).    Put  mortar  on  the 
floor,  and  then  sink  into  it  flat  stones,  and 
then  cover  that  over  with  mortar,  ending 
o-ut  by  making  it  a  little  smooth.    You  have 
previously    accumulated    some    clay.  Mix 
this  up  a  little  so  that  it  is  workable  and 
spread  that  onto  the  top  of  the  green  cement 
to  a  thickness  of  two  inches.    If  you  have 
blue  clay  that  is  the  best.    If  the  only  clay 
you  can  get  hold  of  is  the  common  yellow 
or  reddish  clay,  use  that,  but  wet  it  up  and 
mix  cement  with  it  for  a  binder  for  the  reddish 
clay  is  not  so  strong  and  binding  as  the  blue. 
Now  spread  this  over  the  cement,  two  inches 


thick,  as  I  have  stated.  (If  you  can  obtain  no 
clay,  smooth  out  the  cement  on  top  of  the 
flat  stones,  level,  and  this  will  do.)  Under 
intense  heat  the  cement  is  liable  to  crack. 
The  clay  should  bake  as  hard  as  a  brick. 

Now  then  you  have  your  three  sides  smooth- 
ed up  nicely  and  the  clay  floor  to  the  fire- 
place also  smooth.  Now  the  idea  is  to  bake 
the  clay  floor.  It  is,  however,  best  to  let 
the  cement  throughout  the  whole  set  firm 
before  you  bake  the  clay.  To  bake  the  clay 
floor  start  slow  fires,  and  then  increase  them 
until  in  the  end  all  is  red  hot.  Remember, 
slow  fires  at  first  Jor  a  few  hours  and  then 
hotter  fires  after  that.  The  result  of  this 
baking  process  should  be  a  perfectly  firm 
floor. 

When  you  are  ready  to  do  your  baking 
start  a  good  fire  in  the  fire-place,  so  that  it  is 
nearly  red-hot.  Oak  wood  makes  a  hot  fire. 
Now  scrape  out  all  the  coals  and  brush  the 
floor  of  the  fire-place  clear.  Throw  some 
flour  on  the  floor  and  if  it  turns  brown  it  is 
the  fight  degree  of  heat.  Now  have  your 
bread  dough  in  the  nans,  and  set  them  in 
on  the  floor  of  the  fire-place;  close  in  the 
front  tight,  and  also  close  over  the  hole  in  the 
sheet  iron  top  where  the  smoke  comes  out 
from.  Thus  with  the  sides  the  top  and  the 
floor  hot,  the  bread  wfll  soon  bake,  doing 
a  fine  job.  Small  loaves  of  bread,  baking 
powder  biscuits,  cakes,  etc.,  can  be  laid  on 
large  leaves.  Bass-wood  leaves  are  very 
good.  Lay  these  leaves  with  their  dough  on 
them,  on  the  floor  of  the  fire-place  and  they 
will  speedily  bake.  Be  sure  to  have  the 
front  closed  fti,  and  the  top  covered  so  that 
none  of  the  heat  escapes.  That  is  the  secret 
of  bakfog  in  this  manner. 

If  you  are  near  a  clay  bank  there  i&  a  dandy 
way,  (much  like  the  above),  in  which  to  bake 
bread  that  I  deem  it  well  to  mention. 
Cut  into  the  bank,  making  a  hole  one  and  one 
half  to  two  feet  high,  and  three  feet  wide,  and 
three  feet  from  the  front  to  the  back.  Pre- 
ferably make  the  top  arched  as  ft  won't 
be  so  liable  to  cave  in.  Smooth  the  floor 
of  this,  and  then  by  a  steady  firing  you  will 
be  able  to  bake  the  top,  walls  and  floor  as 
hard  as  brick.  You  have  no  chimney  to  this, 
allowing  your  smoke  to  come  out  in  front. 
When  you  wish  to  bake,  get  the  clay  nigh  to 
red-hot,  then  scrape  out  all  coals,  and  brush 
the  floor.  You  can  bake  the  bread  by  laying 
it  right  on  the  floor,  or  in  tins.  Close  in  the 
front  very  tight  so  that  all  the  heat  is  pre- 
served. 

The  good  point  about  the  fire-place  with 
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the  sheet  iron  top  is  that  you  can  cook  over 
it  and  bake  in  it  too.  The  clay-bank  baking 
place  is  use.d  only  for  baking. 

The  sheet  iron  top  elfminates  the  usual 
trouble  in  cooking  over  open  fires,  where  one 
approaches  his  task  with  a  half  heart,  and 
really  never  makes  a  thorough  job  out  of  it. 
The  trouble  with  cooking  or  boiling  over  an 
open  fire  is  that  your  fire  is  either  too  hot, 
or  not  hot  enough.  On  the  sheet  iron  top 
all  this  trouble  is  done  away  with.  The  old 
way  of  boiling  and  camp  cookery  was  not 
complete  without  the  smoke-stained  coffee 
pot  that  one  could  not  lift  out  of  the  fire  save 
with  a  brace  of  sticks,  dumping  out  half  of  the 
coffee  as  the  attempt  was  made.  If  the  coffee 
pot  was,  or  is,  a  poor  one  the  handle  comes  off 
thus  adding  to  the  "joys"  of  cooking  over 
the  picturesque  open  fire. 

A  few  remarks  here  about  the  water  supply 
and  how  to  obtain  it  will  not  be  amiss.  Many 
.     campers  use  water  from  streams  and 
)    lakes  without  straining  it,  or  with- 
l    out  boiling  it.     Deliberate  harm  will 
not    always   come  from  this,  but 
there  are,   and    have   been  times, 
when  there  has  been  harm  done. 
\    Don't  scoop  out  water  from  any 
I   hole  and  expect  to  get  away  with  it. 
j    J    Clear,  clean  water  is  in  demand,  and, 
j       because,  with  a  little  ingenuity  it  can 
-       easily  be  obtained,  I  suggest  that 
J       the  directions  I  give  may  be  help- 
j       ful.     It   has  accurately  been  said 
J       that  in  a  lake  the  clearest,  cleanest 
M  j    water  comes  from  near  the  bottom, 
Lp    at  least  in  the  depths.    It  is  the 
M      surface  water    that    gives   up  the 
IE      refuse  and  the  scum,  and  as  the 
WJ      lower  water  yields  up  any  of  this  it 
cfc     does  not  remain  in  the  depths  but 
T-i.'i-1^  comes  to  the  surface.    The  result, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  is  that  the  depth  are 
always  clean.    Also  the  deeper  down  you  go, 
the  colder  the  water.    The  surface  water 
may  be  warm,  but  deep  down  it  is  most 
agreeable.    How  to  get  water  from  the  depths 
is,  therefore,  a  desirable  thing  to  know.  In 
Figure  II  we  show  an  ordinary  bottle  with  a 
wire  harness  firm  around  it  let  down  into  the 
depths  which  is  done  by  connecting  an  iron  or 
stone  weight  to  the  bottom  as  shown.  A 
strong  cord  or  green  linen  fishing  line  is  then 
attached  firmly  to  the  cork  of  the  bottle. 
When  your  bottle  is  down  deep  enough  the 
cork  is  pulled,  after  which  the  bottle  fills, 
and  you  pull  it  up.    Since  the  bottle  is  full 
coming  up,  no  other  water  gets  in.    In  this 


manner,  even  on  the  warmest  days,  you  are 
able  to  get  hold  of  a  cold  bottle  of  water. 
Especially  in  spring-fed  lakes  can  cold  and 
sparkling  water  be  brought  to  the  surface  in 
this  manner.  I  have  spoken  of  the  small 
bottle.  If  you  desire  a  greater  quantity,  use 
a  five  gallon  can,  (milk  can);  have  a  sufficient 
weight  to  it,  and  a  wire  to  the  can  cover. 
Don't  jajm  the  cover  down  too  tight,  or  you 
will  not  be  able  to  pull  it  out.  Just  have  it 
sit  in  tight  enough  so  that  it  will  make  the 
trip  to  the  depths  without  coming  out. 
With  a  little  care  two  people  can  readily 
hoist  up  a  large  can  from  the  depths. 

Never  use  the  water  right  around  shore, 
either  for  drinking  or  for  cooking.  Get 
good  water,  with  the  can,  as  I  have  outlined. 
Many  take  the  shore  water  and  strain  and 
boil  it  but  this  usually  is  great  deal  of  bother. 
Water  from  the  depths  it  is  not  necessary'  to 
boil,  though  it  should  be  strained  which 
is  easily  done  by  running  it  through  a  tight 
C^oth.  To  keep  the  water  cool  have  a  hole 
dug  in  a  shady  place  and  sink  the  can  in  this 
two  thirds  of  its  length.  As  I  have  stated  a 
milk  can  makes  one  of  the  finest  receptacle 
one  can  think  of  for  holding  the  water. 

I  have  mentioned  one  way  of  getting  the 
water  supply,  but  it  is  not  the  only  method  I 
know  of — and  this  is  a  one  not  commonly  in 
use.  You  obtain  a  barrel  for  the  purpose  in 
\iew.  This  barrel  should  be  a  former  mo- 
lasses or  sugar  barrel,  thick  staves,  not  of  the 
common  thin,  cheap  type  fo  barrel.  The 
molasses  barrel  is  excellent  for  the  purpose. 
Where  the  staves  meet  along  the  centre  of  the 
barrel,  make  thin  openings,  here  and  there; 
cracks,  in  other  words.  When  you  have 
some  of  these  all  around  it  will  be  ready  to  be 
used. 

Now  bring  it  down  to  the  sandy  beach  of  the 
lake.    Dig  a  hole  one  foot  from  the  water 
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edge  the  same  size  as  the  barrel  and  two 
thirds  of  its  height.  Sink  the  barrel  down 
in  this  hole  and  then  tamp  the  sand  down 
around  it.  It  will  not  be  sjo  very  long  before 
the  water  will  begin  to  seep  in  through  the 
cracks  to- fill  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  This 
water  is  clear  and  clean,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  has  worked  its  way  through  the  sand 
into  the  barrel.  The  result  is  sand  and 
gravel-filtered  water.  Keep  the  top 
covered  over  with  a  canvas  cover  that 'will 
jus^t  fit  over  it  like  a  cap  and  thus  nothing 
will  come  into  it  in  the  shape  of  insects,  frogs 
and  turtles.  You  have  here  clean  water  at 
all  times;  in  fact  as  clean  as  sand  can  purify 
it. »  Figure  III  will  give  an  idea  of  how  the 
barrel  is  sunk  in  the  sand  at  the  lake  shore. 

Passing  on  from  the  highly  important  sys- 
tem of  getting  the  water  for  the  camp  we 
come  to  the  cooler,  where  the  various  food- 
stuffs are  to  be  kept.  There  is  a  clumsy;, 
disagreeable,  absolutely  impracticable  method 
of  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  keeping 
the  various  perishable  foods  in  a  box  that  fits 
into  that  hole.  After  one  has  been  through  a 
couple  of  rainstorms  and  has  fished  out  the 
floating  butter  and  dead  frogs,  he  decides  that 
some  other  method  could  be  used.  But  how? 
No  one  seems  to  know  any  other  method. 

Figure  IV  shows  a  burlap  cooler  that  has 
been  tried  out  and  has  not  been  found  want- 
ing. It  is  absolutely  clean,  practical  and  rain 
or  shine  is  on  duty.  This  cooler  may  be 
made  in  any  size  you  desire  from  being  two 
feet  square  and  three  feet  high  to  any  other 
dimension  desired.  One  three  feet  high 
and  two  feet  square  is  enough  for  three 
camping  out  in  a  wall  tent.    In  this  affair 


you  will  be  able  to  put  in  all  that  you  are 
possibly  using  and  keep  it  in  the  very  best 
of  condition.  You  simply  make  a  frame- 
work for  this  cooler  out  of  two  by  one  strips 
as  shown  in  (a)  of  Figure  IV.  The  top  is 
boarded  across,  complete  so  that  a  pan  can 
sit  on  it  as  sliown  in  (a).  At  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  top  to  bottom,  fit  in  more  two  by 
one  strips.  Three  of  these  shelfs  are  about 
right.  When  these  shelf-strips  are  fitted  in 
place,  tack  on  porch  wire-screen  so  that  it 
will  be  tight  in  place,  and  unyielding.  On 
these  shelfs  the  food  is  to  be  placed. 

The  entire  front  of  this  cooler  is  done  as 
shown  in  (b)  of  Figure  IV.  When  the  frame- 
work is  done  burlap  is  hung  from  the 
top  of  the  cooler  down  on  all  sides.  Along 
each  corner  have  buttons.  Thus  one  side 
buttons  onto  the  other.  The  pan  at  the  top 
is  filled  with  water.  The  burlap  before  it  is 
hung  up  is  saturated  with  water.  It  is  then 
stretched  into  place  and  buttoned  up,  and 
the  tops  of  each  side  of  the  burlap  is  placed  in 
the  water  in  the  pan  at  the  top.  This  wet 
burlap  acts  very  much  like  a  wick.  It  keeps 
drinking  in  the  water  in  the  pan,  thus^ convey- 
ing it  downward  along  the  sides  of  the  burlap, 
keeping  the  burlap  wet  as  long  as  there  is 
water  in  the  pan.  The  wind  passing  over  and 
aroiind  the  burlap  keeps  it  cool  within.  Of 
course  this  cooler  should  be  set  in  the  shade, 
never  where  the  sun  can  get  at  it  and  should 
preferably  be  nailed  to  some  solid  material. 
The  .burlap  must  be  wet  before  you  place  the 
top  ends  of  it  in  the  water.  The  door  buttons 
along  one  side,  and  top.  Thus  you  unbutton 
the  side  and  top  over  the  door  when  you  wish 
to  open  it.    It  is  not  necessary  to  have  this 
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connected  at  the  top  with  the  pan  to  draw 
water.  Simply  keep  the  door  wet.  With 
three  sides  drinking  water  that  will  be  plenty. 

Personally  I  am  not  much  in  favor  of  the  meth- 
od of  buying  a  camp  outfit  complete,  knives, 
forks,  plates  and  so  forth;  thus  you  often  buy 
a  <:ump  stove  and  get  the  complete  utensils 
along  with  them.  These  utensils  are  usually 
of  inferior  material.  You  can  go  around  in 
the  five  and  ten  cent  stores  and  pick  up  all  the 
materials  you  need  for  a  camping  trip.    It  is 


owner  of  this  humble,  inexpensive  camp  told 
me: 

"A  person  does  not  begin  to  enjoy  camping 
out  till  he  has  camped  out  from  spring  till 
autumn.  A  camp  is  not  a  camp  unjess  one 
gets  busy  at  odd  times  and  makes  his  own 
chairs,  seats  and  so  forth  out  of  trees  and 
saplings.  Rustic  furniture  make  camping 
out  plump  full  of  interest." 

Anyone  with  an  axe  and  a  sharp  hatchet 
can  make  his  own  furniture,  chairs  and  so 


usually  well  to  have  enough  of  each,  as 
regards  utensils,  so  that  if  some  are  lost 
you  have  the  means  to  replace  them  without 
any  trouble. 

Be  sure  and  have  a  good  axe  along,  and  a 
small  belt  hatchet,  also  a  good,  strong,  broad- 
bladed  pocket  knife  for  cutting  purposes  of 
all  kinds. 

I  once  spent  seven  months  in  a  camp  a  long 
time  ago.  It  was  there  that  I  first  had  a 
look-in  on  the  joys  of  true  camp-life.  The 


forth.  It  takes  but  a  little  time  and  it  certain- 
ly is  worth  while.  In  making  a  chair  you  can 
weave  willows  or  limber  branches  in  for  the 
seat  and  the  back  to  make  an  elegant  affair. 

In  Figure  V,  I  show  some  drawings  of  camp 
things  made  rustic  fashion  that  should  be 
interesting.  In  Figure  VI.  is  a  platform  up 
iii  a  tree,  with  a  ladder  leading  up,  that 
should  also  win  the  eye  and  the  heart  at  a 
glance.  All  of  these  are  drawn  from  the 
real  thing. 
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The  letter  (a)  of  Figure  V  sjiows  the  frame- 
work of  a  chair.  Sticks  can  be  tagged  across, 
or  the  back  and  the  seat  can  be  woven  in  with 
willows  or  limber  sticks.  The  letter  (b)  shows 
another  chair  very  simply  made.  A  glance 
should  tell  you  how.  The  letter  (c)  is  a 
stump  sawed  off,  the  roots  forming  the  chair 
legs.  In  this  case  boards  are  used  for  the 
seat  portion.  The  letter  (d)  points  to  a 
crotch  on  a  tree  sharpened  and  nailed  up 
to  majke  a  hook  to  hang  things  on.  If  you 
have  been  bothered  with  trying  to  hang  up 
four  hundred  and  fifty-two  things  on  one 
small  nail  this  idea  will  be  a  blessing.  The 
letter  (e)  is  something  on  the  same  order, 
only  having  three  wooden  hooks. 

By  a  little  ingenuity  you  will  be  able  to 
guess  up  hundreds  of  things  like  this  that 
will  really  be  a  comfort,  and  will  truly  be 
worth  while. 


The  good  thing  about  the  platform  in 
Figure  VI  is  that  on  sultry  nights  one  may 
spend  a  comfortable  evening  there,  at  peace 
with  the  world.  While  the  mosquitoes  are 
liable  to  make  life  miserable  close  to  the 
earth,  where  these  winged  pests  keep  them- 
selves, the  higher  up  in  a  tree  you  go  the  fewer 
mosquitoes  you  will  find.  We  once  erected  a 
tent  over  a  platform  as  that  shown  in  the 
drawing  and  never  lived  more  comfortably. 
Around  the  edges  of  this  platform  one  may 
tack  on  wooden  boxes  a  foot  square.  These 
boxes  are  to  be  filled  with  earth.  By  planting 
morning  glories  in  these  you  will  make  a 
very  nice  screen  of  greenery. 
%  The  platform  shown  in  the  drawing,  (which 
is  made  from  "life"),  over-looks  a  lake,  per- 
mitting  of   an    unexcelled  view. 


GUNS  &,  AMMUNITION 


Keeping  Your  Powder  Too  Dry. 

John  Lynn 


IF  you  think  you  can  take  your  rifle  at  any 
time  and  lift  a  squirrel  at  fifty  yards 
without  fail,  don't  read  this  article,  for  it 
might  destroy  your  faith  and  your  joy  in  that 
gun.  The  joy  of  the  writer  in  two  rifles  was 
killed  a  long  time  ago,  and  he  understands 
what  an  ugly  business  the  killing  was.  If, 
however,  you  are  one  of  the  many  who  often 
find  a  well-aimed  bullet  going  astray,  a  pos- 
sible explanation  may  be  found  there,  for  this 
is  the  meat  of  a  report  from  a  man  who  has 
been  exceptionally  placed  to  find  out  about 
one  reason  for  rifles  missing  what  they  are 
pointed  at.  In  fact,  he  wanted  to  call  this 
article  "Why  We  Often  Miss." 

Faith  in  a  rifle  backed  by  practice  with  it 
and  by  a  natural  aptitude  for  shooting  is  a 
good  thing,  but  too  much  faith  will  not  work 
out  in  practice  and  automatically  kills  itself. 
I  pull  a  dead  bead  on  the  head  of  the  same 
tack  sticking  in  the  same  wood  house  once 
each  week  for  season  after  season,  how  far 
from  the  tack  could  I  expect  the  bullets  to 
scatter?  It  is  part  of  what  the  rifle  can't  do 
that  is  to  be  pinned  down  this  time. 

Many  think  of  the  rifle  barrel  and  the 
bullet  as  the  only  features  that  can  effect 
accuracy  very  much,  overlooking  the  part 
the  powder  plays.  The  smokeless  powder 
with  which  all  modern  cartridges  are  loaded 
has  some  odd  qualities  that  the  makers  do  not 
advertise.  Some  of  these  are  shared  by  black 
powder,  but  not  all. 

There  is  the  matter  of  moisture  content  of 
the  powder,  for  instance.  WTien  smokeless 
powder  is  made,  one  of  the  final  operations 
is  to  dry  in  it  specially  constructed  kilns. 
This  "drying"  is  not  what  we  ordinarily 
understand  the  word  to  mean,  but  a  careful 


lowering  of  the  moisture  in  the  powder  to  a 
certain  amount,  and  an  equally  carejul  keep- 
ing of  what  moisture  remains.  When  the  pow- 
der is  "finished"  therefore,  it  absolutely  must 
have  a  certain  percentage  of  moisture. 

This  percentage  is  set  by  the  chemists  at  a 
compromise  figure.  Doubtless  the  powder 
would  burn  better  and  develop  more  force  if 
it  had  no  moisture  at  all,  and  doubtless  prac- 
tically all  moisture  could  be  taken  out  of  it 
in  the  kilns,  if  desired.  But  smokeless  pow- 
der draws  water  worse  even  than  dry  lime 
or  dry  salt.  If  it  was  perfectly  dry,  it  would 
soak  up  water  from  the  very  air  and  within 
a  few  hours  after  it  left  the  factory  it  would 
contain  a  varying  amount  of  dampness  that 
would  depend  on  the  weather.  Some  lots  would 
have  a  chance  to  stay  dry;  others  would 
get  very  damp.  The  amount  of  moisture 
left  in  the  powder,  therefore,  is  set  by  the 
chemists  at  the  amount  they  think  can  be 
kept  with  least  increase  or  decrease  under 
average  storage  conditions. 

These  amounts  vary  with  different  kinds 
of  powder  or  brands,  and  the  exact  figures 
are  not  given  out  by  the  powder  makers. 
For  explaining  the  effect  of  its  moisture 
content  on  the  shooting  of  the  powder,  how- 
ever, any  figure  will  do.  Therefore  to  serve 
the  purpose  the  figure  two  percent  may  be 
used.  Our  smokeless  powder,  fresh  and  clean 
from  the  mill,  we  will  say  contains  this 
amount  of  moisture,  and  its  behavior  under 
field  conditions  is  to  be  noted. 

The  first  thing  done  with  a  new  lot  of 
powder  is  to  test  it  by  shooting,  to  see  what 
charges  are  needed  in  the  various  guns  to 
Mvhich  it  is  suited.  The  powder  makers  do  it 
and  the  cartridge  loading  companies  do  it. 
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using  instruments  that  tell  the  speed  of  the 
bullets.  Each  cartridge  and  rifle  has  a 
standard  velocity,  (as  2700  feet  for  the  U.S. 
30-06  cartridge  and  about  2000  feet  for  the 
30-30.)  When  a  new  lot  of  powder  is  tried 
they  simply  use  enough  of  it  to  give  the 
required  velocity. 

The  average  shooter  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  spite  of  all  the  makers  can  do 
different  lots  of  the  same  powder  vary  in 


51  grains  to  do  the  same.  The  standard 
charge  of  this  powder  and  gun  is  supposed 

to  be  about  48  grains. 

The  tests  are  conducted  with  the  regular 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  powder,  it  must  be 
remembered.  The  powder  is  stored  for  a 
while  and  is  shipped  here  or  there.  It 
gathers  more  moisture  if  it  is  in  damp  rooms, 
or  dries  out  somewhat  if  near  steam  pipes. 

Further  tests  made  then  disclose  that  each 


Two  ten  shot  groups  fired  at  50  yards  to  show  the  effect  of  moisture  in  powder. 

Rifle  30-1906  Springfield;  bullet  standard  150  grain  30  caliber;  powder  du  Pont 
No  75,  charge  based  on  15  grains. 

The  powder  was  divided  48  hours  before  the  test.  A  few  ounces  was  poured  out  of 
the  regular  one-pound  canister  into  a  tin  box  without  a  lid,  and  left  in  the  damp  air 
of  a  cellar,  till  just  before  it  was  fired. 

Loading  was  done  immediately  before  firing.  The  Ideal  measure  was  set  to  throw 
exactly  15  grains  weight  of  normal  dry  powder  out  of  the  regular  can.  The  damp 
powder  was  put  through  the  same  measure  without  changing  the  adjustment,  but  the 
charge  weighed  15 grains,  proving  that  the  powder  had  taken  up  ^  grain  weight  of 
water  to  each  15  grains  of  powder,  or  more  than  three  per  cent  instead  of  the  Y%  per  cent 
mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  article.    (Of  course  under  unusually  damp  conditions.) 

The  firing  was  done  with  one  adjustment  of  sights;  the  ten  cartridges  loaded  with  the 
dry  powder  first.  The  top  group,  marked  A  on  the  target,  is  the  one  made  with  the  dry 
powder;  and  the  bottom  group  marked  B  on  the  target  is  the  one  made  with  the  damp 
powder.  Group  A  is  only  1  3-8  inch  in  diameter;  group  B  is  2  inches.  More  important, 
every  shot  of  group  B  is  below  the  lowest  shot  of  group  A,  and  the  average  striking 
point  of  group  B  measures  1  5-8  inches  below  the  average  striking  point  of  group 
A. 


strength  so  much  that  charges  from  some 
lots  have  to  be  several  grains  in  weight 
heavier  than  charges  from  other  lots.  U.  S. 
Government  pyro  powder,  or  du  Pont  No.  20 
as  it  sometimes  is  called,  has  been  used  by  the 
writer  which  required  only  44  grains  to  give 
2700  feet  velocity  in  the  Winchester  Model 
1895,  30-06  rifle,  and  again  other  lots  of  the 
same  powder  has  been  used  which  required 


change  of  a  tenth  of  a  percent  in  the  mois- 
ture in  the  powder  shows  up  in  the  velocity 
perceptibly, while  a  change  either  way  of  so 
much  as  one  half  percent  may  make  a  differ- 
ence of  50  to  100  feet  in  the  velocity.  The 
water  cools  the  temperature  of  the  gases  as 
they  burn,  reduces  their  volume,  and  cuts  the 
pressure  behind  the  bullet.  One  half  percen 
of  the  weight  of  the  powder  in  a  30-30  shell 
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makes  a  drop  of  water  about  as  big  as  a  pin 
head. 

The  extreme  range  of  a  30-30  rifle  pro- 
bably is  about  3000  yards.  This  range  is 
obtained  at  the  standard  velocity.  If  the 
powder  used  contains  less  moisture  than  when 
it  was  tested,  however,  the  bullet  will  have 
a  little  more  range,  while  if  it  contains  more 
moisture,  the  bullet  will  fall  short.  One  half 
percent  additional  moisture  probably  would 
make  a  30-30  bullet  Jail  short  200  to  300  yards, 
and  likely  would  take  400  yards  off  the  extreme 
range  of  the  30-06.  If  the  fall  is  measured  at 
500  yards,  the  30-30  may  strike  two  or  three 
feet  lower,  and  the  30-06  a  foot  and  a  half. 
Even  at  200  yards  the  bullet  is  lowered 
enough  to  miss  most  game  and  to  miss  a 
bulls  eye.  As  for  the  tack  head  mentioned  in 
the  beginning,  the  bullet  might  be  half  an  inch 
or  so  from  that,  though  decreased  velocity 
shows  up  most  at  ranges  beyond  150  to  200 
yards. 

Smokeless  powder  therefore  must  be  kept 
absolutely  air  tight  after  its  moisture  and 
velocity  test  if  it  is  to  give  without  fail  the 
same  results  as  when  first  tried.  In  actual 
practice  it  is  not  kept  air  tight,  and  does 
change  its  moisture  content.  The  man 
who  reloads  his  own  ammunition  has  most 
to  contend  wth  The  powder  cans  have 
small  air  leaks  along  the  seams  and  even 
through  the  body.  The  screw  cap  at  the  top 
is  not  fitted  with  a  rubber  washer.  As 
the  air  outside  and  inside  the  can  changes 
in  temperature,  it  contracts  and  expands, 
which  causes  a  current  to  suck  through  these 
holes.  To  see  how  much  water  the  air  carried, 
one  has  only  to  look  at  the  drops  which  con- 
dense on  the  outside  of  a  water  pipe  during 
some  kinds  of  weather,  or  at  the  vapor  that 
gathers  sometimes  on  a  window  pane. 

Factory  ammunition  is  by  no  means  free 
from  the  same  trouble.  To  begin  with,  the 
powder  is  open  to  the  air  while  it  is  being 
loaded.  Then  the  cartridges  seldom  are  air 
tight.  The  Governments  like  *  to  apply 
some  shellac  about  the  primers  of  army 
ammunition  and  sometimes  even  about  the 
bullets  to  shut  out  all  the  air,  but  sporting 
cartridges  are  never  given  this  extra  precau- 
tion. There  is  a  flow  of  air  through  the  holes 
about  the  bullet  and  about  the  primer,  which, 
small  as  it  is,  is  capable  of  introducing  an 
extra  half  percent  of  moisture  into  the  pow- 
der charge  during  a  few  weeks.  Every 
hunter  knows  how  cartridges  are  warmed 
up  in  a  pocket,  then  laid  overnight  where  they 
are  lowered  to  zero  temperature.    Again  they 


may  be  laid  on  a  dry  shelf  for  months,  and 
finally  will  be  taken  out  and  perhaps  care- 
lessly dropped  into  the  snow.  The  result 
of  all  this  is  that  after  cartridges  have  been 
loaded  some  weeks,  or  powder  stored  for  that 
time,  there  is  no  knowing  in  advance  just 
where  the  bullets  will  strike.  Perhaps  stor- 
age conditions  have  been  just  right  for  hold- 
ing the  original  amount  of  moisture.  Then 
the  bullets  will  strike  at  normal  elevation. 
But  perhaps  storage  conditions  have  been 
something  else.  From  this  cause  alone  it  is 
not  hard  to  predict  what  happens  to  the  man 
who  thinks  he  can  pick  up  any  ammunition 
and  hit  at  all  times  any  small  object  he  aims 
at. 

Yet  the  moisture  content  of  the  powder  is 
by  no  means  the  only  feature  that  effects 
accuracy  or  striking  point  of  the  bullet. 
Another  is  how  full  the  charge  fills  the  shell 
The  powder  makers  usually  call  this  "density 
of  loading."  To  put  the  matter  more  accur- 
ately, what  is  meant  is  the  proportion  of 
air  space  in  the  shell  after  loading  compared 
to  the  space  in  the  empty  shell.  No  charge 
of  powder  can  be  solid.  Some  air  always  is 
to  be  found  between  grains.  Smokeless 
powder  also  has  air  in  the  holes  through  the 
tubular  grains  or  in  pores  in  the  fibrous 
grains.  Quite  often,  also,  the  charge  of  smoke- 
less powder  does  not  entirely  fill  the  shell. 

Now,  air  has  a  great  influence  on  the 
burning  of  the  powder.  The  more  air  the 
charge  has  in  the  shell,  the  slower  it  will  burn 
and  the  less  pressure  it  will  develop,  hence  the 
less  bullet  velocity  it  will  give  and  the  lower 
striking  point  it  will  give.  With  reduced 
air  it  burns  faster,  hotter,  stronger.  It 
follows  that  when  a  charge  is  increased  to 
compensate  for  moisture  it  may  have  taken 
up,  the  extra- two  or  three  grains  added  to  the 
charge  may  drive  the  pressure  and  the  velocity 
up  at  a  rate  that  looks  unreasonable.  There 
is  an  exact  relation  in  every  cartridge  between 
the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  normal  powder 
charge  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  space  in  the  shell,  the  bullet,  the 
barrel  and  the  primer. 

As  these  matters  effect  the  hunter  or  the 
target  shooter,  the  amount  of  air  space  may 
be  altered  by  any  one  of  several  things.  A 
shell  may  be  slightly  dinged.  A  bullet  may 
be  seated  deeper  than  usual.  A  shell  may 
have  dirt  inside.  The  walls  of  the  shell  itself 
may  be  thicker  or  thinner  than  usual.  The 
primer  may  be  stronger  or  weaker  than  ordin- 
ary. Every  one  of  these  things  registers 
its  result  infallibly  when    the  cartridge  is 
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fired  in  the  rifle — the  bullets  go  somewhere 
else  than  to  the  usual  spot.  The  extreme 
range  is  cut  down  or  increased,  the  bullet 
flies  higher  or  lower  than  it  should  at  all 
ranges,  and  of  course  we  fail  to  register  on 
that  tack  head. 

A  third  feature  has  its  effects.  This  is  the 
grain  size  of  the  powder.  There  are  just  two 
main  classes  of  smokeless  powder  formula 
used  by  makers — the  nitroglycerine  powders 
and  the  nitrocelulose  powders.  In  each 
class,  however,  are  several  different  sizes  and 
shapes  of  grain  The  stuff  in  each  class 
is  pretty  much  the  same  for  all  the  powders  in 
it;  the  difference  between  them  is  largely  a 
difference  of  grain. 

The  makers  might  not  admit  it,  but  anyone 
who  stops  to  think  will  know  that  there  are 
tbound  to  be  variations  in  these  grains. 
There  will  be  small  grains  and  large  grains. 
They  may  be  mixed  together  in  the  same  lot, 
or  one  lot  may  run  smaller  throughout  than 
another.  Big  grains  burn  slower  than  fine 
grains,  give  less  pressure,  and  lower  bullet 
velocities.  The  hunter  in  the  field  never 
knows  what  proportion  of  each  charge  he  has 
is  finer  than  the  standard  for  that  powder 
and  what  proportion,  coarser.  If  the  primer 
flash  first  strikes  coarse  grains  his  velocity 
will  be  lower  than  if  it  strikes  fine  grains. 

The  God  of  Luck  has  a  good  bit  to  do  with 
the  striking  point  of  the  bullet  so  far  as  this 
matter  of  the  grains  is  concerned.  If  shells 
are  loaded  at  home  the  powder  can  be  w  atched 
and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  grains  measured  with 
a  micrometer  caliper  to  get  an  idea  of  what 
will  happen.  Factory  ammunition  perfor- 
mance can  be  foretold  in  advance  of  shooting 
by  tossing  a  coin  about  as  accurately  as  any 
other  way — which  means  that  no  one  can 
tell  whether  the  bullets  will  fly  normal,  high 
or  low  without  actually  trying  a  few  shots. 

And  there  is  still  a  fourth  feature  of  powder 
which  effects  the  striking  point  of  the  bullet. 
That  is  the  chemical  make-up  of  the  powder 
itself.  Back  at  the  beginning  it  was  mention- 
ed how  some  lots  of  powder  run  strong  and 
take  less  number  of  grains  per  charge,  while 
others  run  weaker  and  take  heavier  charges. 
The  reason  is  that  in  the  mixing  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  the  different  batches  the  same. 
No  man  knows  what  a  lot  of  powder  will  do 
till  it  is  tried  in  the  gun. 

The  powder  makers  are  careful  about  this 
matter,  selling  to  individuals  only  such 
lots  as  conform  to  a  certain  standard,  as  for 
instance  No.  20  powder  for  general  selling 
must  be  of  lots  requiring  about  48  grains  to 


the  charge  in  the  30-06  cartridge.  To  the 
cartridge  loading  companies,  however,  they 
sell  the  stronger  and  weaker  lots  as  well, 
knowing  that  these  firms  will  test  velocities 
for  themselves  and  load  only  what  will  give 
standard  bullet  speeds.  That  is  all  very  well 
within  rather  wide  limits,  but  it  leaves  out  of 
consideration  the  effect  of  density  of  loading 
and  some  other  matters,  with  the  result  that 
we  are  off  that  tack  head  from  still  another 
cause. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  is  to  be  taken  as 
implying  that  factory  ammunition  or  carefully 
and  properly  hand  loaded  ammunition  is 
unreliable.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  reliable 
as  the  nature  of  the  powder,  primer,  shell 
and  bullet  will  permit  it  to  be.  The  point 
is  that  no  powder  is  made  so  exact  and  so 
unchangeable  that  we  can  draw  a  bead  on 
that  tack  and  expect  to  drive  it  or  even  to 
lead  it  every  time.  If  the  rifle  is  good  and 
the  shooting  good,  the  sights  may  be  adjusted 
to  hit  the  tack  with  perhaps  any  one  lot  oj 
cartridges.  Then  the  next  lot  of  cartridges 
that  come  from  the  store  may  put  the  whole 
bunch  of  bullets  in  an  equally  small  space  an 
inch  or  two  higher  or  lower  than  the  tack,  or 
even  off  to  a  side  a  little. 

Dead  accuracy  season  after  season  would 
result  from  the  use  of  absolutely  uniform 
powder,  shells,  primer,  bullets  and  barrel, 
which  is  a  combination  that  never  yet  has 
existed. 

Can  you  then  adjust  your  rifle  and  expect 
it  to  shoot  into  the  same  bullet  hole — or  into 
a  squirrel  without  fail?  "It  is  to  laugh!" 
as  a  Polish  acquaintance  of  mine  used  to  say. 

And  the  fellow  who  takes  up  a  30-30  rifle 
or  a  38-55  season  after  season  and  claims  he 
can  shoot  'em  dead  with  any  ammunition  that 
will  fit,  because  his  gun  is  right  and  his  eye 
is  good — how  about  him?    RATS  ! 

The  one  outstanding  lesson  from  this  study 
of  powder  is  that  every  hunter  should  do  what 
a  target  shooter  does — test  every  lot  of 
cartridges  just  before  he  starts  out  to  use 
them,  and  adjust  his  sights  to  their  particular 
needs.  If  he  does  not  he  is  likely  to  be 
treated  to  some  painfully  surprising  misses  on 
easy  shots. 

A  further  precaution  that  can  be  taken 
is  to  store  powder  or  loaded  cartridges  so 
they  will  be  least  subject  to  atmospheric 
influence.  Powder  cans  should  be  closed  as 
tight  as  possible,  always,  and  never  should 
be  left  with  the  lid  off  over  night.  Powder 
itself  should  be  handled  openly  only  in  nor- 
mally dry  air.    If  it  has  dried  out  or  become 
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damp,  stir  and  mix  it  well,  then  try  a  few 
loads  to  see  how  the  bullets  hold  up  at  long 
range.  Both  powder  and  loaded  cartridges 
should  be  stored  in  a  dry  place.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  keep  them  at  a  fairly  even 
temperature,  but  they  never  should  get  very 
warm,  and  if  convenient  they  are  the  better  for 
being  kept  from  freezing  temperature. 

Finally  the  man  who  wants  the  finest 
results  will  take  steps  to  waterproof  all 
cartridges  he  keeps  for  any  length  of  time 
and  all  he  takes  to  the  field.  This  can  usually 
be  done  best  by  applying  shellac  round  the 
primers  and  bullets,  though  plenty  of  a  good 


lubricant  usually  will  do  the  trick  for  cast 
and  grooved  bullets. 

Anyone  inclined  to  experiment  for  himself 
can  prove  the  effect  of  moisture  on  powder 
very  easily.  Of  the  same  lot  of  powder,  put 
enough  for  ten  shells  where  it  will  be  exposed 
to  very  damp  air.  At  the  end  of  about  48 
hours,  load  into  the  ten  shells,  and  also  load 
ten  more  with  powder  that  has  been  kept  cjry. 
Then  fire  them  all  at  500  yards  without 
changing  the  sights.  When  you  go  to  look 
at  the  target  take  along  a  piece  of  chalk  or  a 
big  black  lead  pencil.  You  will  find  you  can 
draw  the  outline  of  a  full-sized  bear  between 
the  centers  of  the  two  groups  of  bullet  holes. 


The  .22  Long  Rifle  Hollow  Point  Cartridge. 

C.  S.  Landis. 


IN  the  February  1919  issue  of  Rod  and  Gun, 
Mr.  Roy  Fraser  requests  an  article  on  the 
.22  long  rifle  hollow  point  cartridge  and 
also  requests  that  I  get  busy  on  something  in 
the  line  of  an  article  on  the  .22.  Without 
knowing  it  he  has  very  kindly  supplied 
the  most  difficult  part  of  any  article,  its 
subject,  and  I  will  try  to  supply  the  remainder. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  the  small 
bore  rifle  has  been  one  of  my  pet  hobbies 
for  many  years.  I  have  tried  practically 
all  of  the  small  bore  loads  on  the  market  and 
many  not  on  the  market,  and  believe  that  the 
.22  long  rifle  hollow  point  cartridge  comes 
the  nearest  to  being  the  best  all  around 
small  bore  cartridge  on  the  market  for  the 
AVERAGE  shooter.  This  does  not  mean 
that  I  consider  the  .22  long  rifle  hollow  point 
cartridge  the  ideal  small  bore  cartridge.  Far 
from  it.  The  velocity  is  60  per  cent  too  low 
and  sometimes  the  accuracy  is  not  great 
enough — and  it  should  possess  200  per  cent 
more  energy  without  any  greater  ability  to 
MANGLE  game. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  qualities  the 
ideal  small  bore  cartridge  should  possess 
They  are: 

1.  Gilt  edge  accuracy  (1  inch  circle  at  50 
yards). 

2.  Highest  velocity  possible  with  low 
energy  and  finest  accuracy. 

3.  Not  over  300  ft.  lbs.  energy. 

4.  Lowest  possible  COST. 

5.  Long  barrel  life — easy  cleaning. 

6.  Sold  anywhere. 


I  7.    Clean  killer  without  undue  mangling. 

8.  Danger  space  beyond  ranges  over 
which  small  game  is  usually  shot — as  short  as 
possible. 

9.  Equal  adaptability  to  both  hunting 
and  target  shooting. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
.22  long  rifle  hollow  point  cartridge  possesses 
all  of  these  qualities  except  number  2,  and 
some  of  them  are  slightly  deficient  in  accuracy. 
This  can  usually  be  overcome  by  testing  the 
various  standard  brands  in  the  particular 
.22  calibre  rifle  that  one  is  shooting.  After 
shooting  50  shots  with  each  make,  choose 
the  one  making  the  smallest  groups,  or  rather 
the  one  that  groups  the  80  per  cent  of  its 
shots  in  the  smallest  groups. 

The  difference  between  the  average  of  the 
make,  making  the  smallest  groups  and  the 
make  giving  the  largest  groups — will  be  about 
100  per  cent  or  just  about  the  difference 
between  a  1  to  134  mch  average  at  50  yards 
and  a  2  or  2  lA  inch  average. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  way  of  telling 
which  make  or  lot  will  give  the  smallest 
groups  without  making  a  test  of  this  kind. 
After  making  such  a  test  buy  all  that  you  can 
of  that  particular  lot  of  cartridges  that 
give  the  best  average  and  the  greatest  uni- 
formity of  grouping. 

As  a  usual  thing,  the  bullets  having  the 
largest  hole  in  the  nose  of  the  bullet  or  having 
the  highest  velocity,  or  both — will  give  the 
poorest  accuracy  and  the  greatest  killing 
power — when  they  do  hit  RIGHT,  and  vice- 
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versa.  So  therefore,  which  cartridge  to 
select  after  making  such  a  test,  depends  upon 
whether  it  will  be  used  for  close  target  shoot- 
ing and  squirrel  shooting — or  for  rabbits, 
woodchucks  and  larger  game. 

The  .22  Long  Rifle  as  a  Target  Cartridge. 

-  The  .22  long  rifle  hollow  point  cartridge  will 
— if  you  select  a  good  lot  of  course,  shoot 
for^accuracy  at  50  yards  with  any  cast  bullet 
load  on  the  market  that  has  the  bullet  seated 
in  the  shell — that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  factory  cartridge  that 
uses  a  cast  bullet  will  equal  it  in  accuracy  ex- 
cepting the  same  cartridge  (.22  long  rifle) 
with  solid  bullet. 


Winchester  .22  Long  Rifle  Cartridges,  Lesmok 
powder  and  hollow-point  bullets.  Elev.  2.90,  "W.G. 
3.95.  Stevens'  rifle  and  telescope  sight.  10  shots  50 
yards  prone.  No  sighting  shots.  Oct.  26,  1914, 
4  p.m.     C.  S.  Landis. 

I  have,  shooting  a  single  shot  hunting  rifle 
equipped  with  telescope  sight,  scored  from 
489  to  493  out  of  a  possible  500  for  50  con- 
secutive shots— on  a  ONE  INCH  bull  at  50 
yards,  quite  frequently.  It  will  not  shoot 
out  of  a  2  inch  bull  (after  being  sighted  in  of 
course)  at  50  yards,  often  enough  to  worry 
about. 

As  a  Game  Cartridge. 

A  gray  squirrel — sitting  up — presents  a  2 
inch  area  across  the  shoulders  that  is  abso- 
lutely fatal  each  shot  up  to  50  yards  if  the 
shooter  can  HOLD. 

I  have  killed  16  straight  gray  squirrels 
using  this  cartridge  of  Winchester  make  and 
have  killed  5  with  5  cartridges  with  U.M.C.'s 
which  were  less  accurate  than  the  Winchesters 
in  MY  RIFLE  but  had  a  flatter  trajectory, 
tore  a  much  larger  hole  and  were  better 
killers  on  the  larger  species  of  small  game. 

As  a  squirrel  cartridge — it  has  one  peculiar 
and  very  good  advantage  that  I  discovered 
more  or  less  by  accident  in  shooting — that 
in  game  such  as  squirrels  and  at  ranges  not 
over  about  40  yards,  that  it  had  a  peculiar 
explosive  effect  on  game  that  was  shot  in  the 


stomach  (not  entrails)  and  that  in  every  case 
of  this  kind  that  came  to  my  notice,  it  abso- 
lutely paralyzed  the  game  on  the  spot. 

A  squirrel  that  was  paunched  would  simply 
collapse,  no  struggling  like  one  shot  through 
the  head  or  lungs,  no  meat  spoiled,  the  game 
was  not  bloodied  up  by  its  struggles  and  was 
not  mangled  as  badly  as  one  shot  through 
the  shoulders. 

In  fact,  I  considered  that  under  40  yards, 
the  stomach  shot  was  the  cleanest  shot  to 
make  on  this  game  when  using  the  hollow 
point  cartridge. 

So  far  as  penetration  is  concerned  at  40 
to  60  yards — the  bullet  would  usually  stop 
under  the  hide  of  the  far  shoulder,  when  shot 
through  the  shoulders,  of  tough  old  grays; 
and  in  end  to  end  shots,  head  to  stern  or  the 
opposite,  I  never  got  a  bullet  clear  through 
the  carcass  and  what  was  left  of  the  squirrel 
was  usually  of  not  very  much  use  for  the 
table. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
this  cartridge  lacks  both  velocity  and  energy. 

For  a  squirrel  cartridge  it  should  strike 
hard  enough  to  knock  squirrels  off  the  trees 
when  they  are  hit  most  anywhere.  This  it 
will  not  do  over  40  yards  and  not  always 
under  that,  unless  they  are  cleanly  killed  or 
very  badly  hit.  A  .25-20  or  similar  cartridge, 
with  its  four  times  greater  energy,  will  knock 
them  off  nicely. 

When  one  is  shooting  off  dense  trees  this  is 
an  important  item.  Due  to  the  high  tra- 
jectory of  this  cartridge  it  is  practically 
useless  against  squirrels  over  50  yards,  due 
to  high  and  low  hits  and  misses,  due  to 
errors  in  estimating  the  range  correctly,  and 
if  there  is  anything  more  discouraging  to  a 
squirrel  hunter  than  to  have  half  his  bag  of 
game  shot  through  both  hams  and  ruined  by 
hollow  point  bullets  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  unless  it  is  no  squirrels  at  all  to  shoot  at. 

As  a  woodchuck  cartridge  it  is  fine  killer 
at  short  range,  on  shots  at  the  butt  of  the 
ear,  through  the  neck  or  the  spine  between 
the  shoulders  but  on  other  shots  it  lacks  the 
punch  to  stop  them  on  the  spot  before  they 
dive  into  their  holes. 

On  all  lung  shots  or  larger  game  such  as 
coon,  etc.,  it  should  do  well  as  it  tears  a 
hole  the  size  of  a  quarter  to  a  half  dollar  as  it 
goes  through  the  flesh,  but  it  lacks  the  pene- 
tration so  necessary  for  good  work  on  such 
game  except  at  very  short  range. 

On  birds,  anything  smaller  than  grouse  it 
mangles,  and  for  crows,  hawks,  etc.,  it  has 
such  a  high  trajectory  as  to  be  practically 
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"Pull!"  "Bang!" 

A  Clean  Break !  Out  in  the  open,  under 
the  blue  sky.  The  trap  house  just 
ahead  and  your  eye  ready  to  spot  the 
bird  in  its  flight  from  the  trap.  A  quick 
aim,  a  steady  pull — and,  what  satisfac- 
tion to  see  the  clay  target  smashed  to 
bits  as  it  hurtles  through  the  air.  It's 
teh  greatest  sport  of  man  or  woman. 
Make  it  complete  by  your  selection  of 
ammunition  that  responds  to  aim  and 
trigger  pull. 

Dominion 

Shotgun  Shells 

are  the  trap  shooter's  dependable  ammunition 
—accurate,  fast  and  true  as  to  pattern.  There 
is  just  enough  difference  between  Dominion 
Canuck,  Sovereign  and  Regal  Shotgun  Shells 
to  meet  each  individual  requirement. 
Join  the  thousands  who  are  shooting  at  the 
traps  this  year.  If  there  isn't  a  gun  club  in 
your  town,  start  one— and  be  sure  your  am- 
munition is  always  Dominion— the  ammuni- 
tion backed  by  the  big  "D"  Trade  Mark. 

Canuck  Shotgun  Shells- 
one  of  the  Dominion  brands — now 
hold  the  Canadian  long  run  record  at 
the  traps— 203  consecutive  breaks. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co.,  Limited, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
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useless  compared  to  any  high  power  small 
bore  cartridge  that  is  really  accurate. 

The  beauty  of  the  .22  long  rifle  hollow 
point  is  its  cheapness,  fine  accuracy,  good 
killing  qualities  up  to  50  yards  and  no  bother 
about  reloading  and  as  a  result  the  man 
who  shoots  it  actually  KNOWS  his  rifle.  He 
shoots  enough  to  become  thoroughly  a  cus- 
tomed to  the  hang,  trigger  pull,  sighting 
and  trajectory  of  his  rifle.    As  a  result  he 


gets  to  be  an  expert  small  game  shot.  In 
other  words,  he  gets  all  that  is  to  be  gotten 
out  of  his  rifle  and  that  is  what  the  average 
busy  individual  who  likes  to  hunt,  but  who 
has  other  things  to  do  beside  loading  rifle 
ammunition  every  evening,  is  looking  for. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  very  best  all  around 
cartridge  for  small  game  hunting  and  target 
shooting  for  the  AVERAGE  individual  for 
these  reasons. 


Experiences  With 

"E.  h 

THIS  will  be  an  account  of  my  experi- 
ences on  game  with  the  .22  high  power 
Savage  which  I  have  been  promising  you 
for  some  time.  It  dates  back  into  theNyear 
1915  when  the  .22  high  power  was  the  newest 
and  most  talked  about  gun  on  the  market. 

I  live  in  a  city  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
best  hunting  grounds  in  Ontario  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  sight  to  see  deer  or  moose 
come  right  into  the  centre  of  the  city  and 
stare  in  amazement  at  the  buildings  and  then 
walk  quietly  off  into  the  woods  again. 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  topic  of  conversa-„ 
tion,  I  owned  a  .30-30  Winchester  carbine 
but  never  seemed  to  have  much  luck  with  it 
as  I  had  wounded  several  moose  and  they 
always  managed  to  get  away  and  die  and 
there  is  no  sport  in  that  kind  of  hunting 
and  I  would  rather  miss  them  than  hit  and 
lose  them  as  they  nearly  always  die  if  hit 
through  the  body  so  I  got  rid  of  this  gun. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  just  bought  a  .22  high 
power  and  then  a  fellow  offered  him  a  .280 
Ross  to  take  out  for  his  trip  so  he  advised  me 
to  take  the  .22  high  power  and  try  it  out 
and  I  accepted  his  offer. 

There  were  to  be  five  in  our  party  this  year 
but  as  some  of  the  boys  could  not  get  away 
for  four  or  five  days  after  the  season  opened 
my  friend  and  I  jumped  on  the  train  on  the 
night  of  November  first  and  in  a  couple  of 
hours  were  having  supper  in  our  camp  forty 
miles  away.  We  had  come  down  just  for  a 
couple  of  days  to  scout  around  and  to  see 
where  the  game  was  holding  forth,  for  the 
coming  week  we  would  be  down  in  force  after 
their  hides. 

Wre  did  not  intend  to  shoot  a  moose  on  this 
trip  but  if  we  could  get  a  deer  we  would  take 
him  out  for  meat  for  camp. 

We  accordingly  left  camp  at  daybreak  the 


a  .22  High  Power. 

.  D." 

next  morning  fully  confident  of  making  a  hit 
before  we  returned  so  I  put  a  piece  of  rope  in 
my  pocket  and  threw  the  little  .22  high 
power  over  my  shoulder  and  started.  I 
must  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  tfyjat 
have  never  handled  one  that  they  are  very 
light  and  a  real  graceful  looking  little  gun. 

We  hit  the  trail  along  the  river  for  half  a 
mile  or  so  and  then  discovered  some  pretty 
freshly  made  tracks  where  they  had  been 
around  the  previous  day  so  deciding  where 
we  would  be  likely  to  find  them,  as  we  knew 
the  country  pretty  well,  we  got  into  one  of  our 
fishing  boats  and  paddled  up  stream  about  a 
half  mile  and  again  took  to  the  woods  head- 
ing towards  some  lakes  about  another  half 
mile  away  but  before  reaching  there  we 
struck  some  fresh  tracks  and  separated  to 
take  our  chances  as  I  am  a  firm  believer 
that  four  eyes  and  ears  can  see  and  hear 
more  than  two. 

I  had  not  travelled  more  than  ten  minutes 
going  very  slowly  and  wide  awake  when  I 
came  into  view  of  one  of  the  lakes,  where 
I  stood  still  and  watched  around  the  marsh 
for  deer.  Seeing  nothing,  I  decided  to  go 
around  on  the  right  side  as  my  partner 
would  be  on  the  left. 

I  had  not  gone  over  fifty  yards  until  I 
thought  I  heard  something  on  my  right  and 
turning  my  head  I  beheld  a  nice  young 
buck  standing  under  some  bushes  not  forty 
feet  from  me  looking  straight  at  me.  He 
was  standing  broadside  to  me  with  flag  up 
and  feet  spread  apart  for  a  bound  into  the 
brush.  I  knew  that  I  must  use  caution  here 
as  I  am  not  a  good  shot  by  any  means  and 
had  a  strange  rifle  I  had  never  fired  before. 

I  slipped  off  the  safety  and  very  slowly 
raised  the  rifle  to  my  shoulder,  then  slowly 
lowered  my  head  to  catch  the  sights  without 
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Always  carry  a  DAYLO  for  hunting  and  trapping 


Inspecting  Traps,  Dead  Falls 
and  Snares  with  a  Daylo 

WITH  a  Daylo  to  help,  you  can  pick   out  tracks 
and  signs  that  an  Indian  would  miss— 
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— Under  big  tangles  of  roots  or  driftwood. 
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fur  bearers  themselves. 

No  successful  trapper  should  cover  a  trap  line  without 
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77  styles  for  sale  by  EVEREADY  dealers  everywhere. 
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a  movement  of  the  body  and  as  quickly 
as  he  crossed  my  sights  I  fired.  He  only 
stamped  his  front  foot,  switched  his  tail  and 
ears  and  then  was  still  again.  I  had  seen 
the  dirt  fly  off  a  rotten  log  just  under  his 
chest  so  I  knew  that  I  had  shot  low.  In  a 
second  I  repeated  and  taking  a  bead  back  of 
his  front  shoulder  I  fired  again  and  he  dropped 
on  his  front  knees  but  was  up  in  a  second  and 
flag  down  he  made  off.  I  again  fired  and 
missed  and  I  made  ready  for  another  shot 
but  it  was  not  necessary  for  he  ran  about 
thirty  feet  and  apparently  blinded  ran  a  foul 
of  a  snag  and  feel.  Being  unable  to  rise  he 
died  in  a  second  or  so  before  I  reached  him. 
Then  I  dragged  him  to  higher  ground  and 
bled  him  but  got  very  little  blood. 

By  this  time  my  partner  had  come  up, 
so  we  dressed  him  and  hung  him  up. 

My  first  bullet  had  made  a  clean  hole 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  front  leg  just 
below  the  body  but  the  second  had  gone 
between  the  ribs  and  expanding  before 
reaching  the  heart  had  literally  cut  it  to 
pieces.  Then  it  entered  the  shoulder  on  the 
opposite  side  leaving  a  hole  you  could  easily 
place  your  four  fingers  into  so  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  was  a  bear  to  hit  but  I 
wanted  to  see  how  she  would  hit  moose 
before  I  would  want  to  buy  one. 

We  did  not  see  a  moose  in  the  next  few 
days  although  we  started  a  couple  but  the 
brush  was  too  thick  to  get  a  sight  of  them  so 
we  came  back  and  carried  the  deer  home  and 
had  some  choice  venison  for  supper.  Then 
we  had  a  good  sleep  that  night  and  the  next 
morning  we  took  part  of  him  back  to  town, 
leaving  the  rest  in  camp  for  camp  meat,  when 
we  would  be  down  again  for  a  couple  of  days 
for  our  annual  moose  hunt. 

In  three  days  we  were  again  having  a 
midnight  meal  in  our  camp  by  the  stream 
in  preparation  for  the  hunt  the  next  morning. 

Before  daybreak  we  were  again  on  our  way' 
and  about  a  half  mile  from  camp  we  ran  into 
a  pack  of  coyotes  but  it  was  still  too  dark  to 
see  or  to  shoot  them  although  there  was 
quite  a  pack.  They  split  into  three  bunches 
and  ran  howling  through  the  woods.  Would- 
n't we  have  given  them  a  merry  time  had  it 
been  light  enough  for  us  to  see  and  to  have 
shot  into  them  with  five  guns  spitting  fire. 

A  few  hours  later  my  partner  and  I  were 
sitting  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  surrounding 
country  in  search  of  what  we  could  see  when 
I  heard  something  break  a  twig  and  an 
instant  later  a  nice  bull  stepped  into  view 
down  in  a  thicket  about  a  hundred  yards 


below  us  but  unfortunately  was  gone  again  in 
a  second  from  our  view.  Right  here  in  spit 
of  argument  my  partner  pulled  a  boneheaded 
play,'  if  I  may  call  it  so,  as  he  slid  down  the 
mountain  after  Mr.  Moose  and  both  were 
lost  to  my  view. 

I  was  in  a  bad  plight  as  I  did  not  know 
what  move  to  make  so  that  I  could  get  a  shot 
but  spotting  a  low  ridge  running  crosswise  to 
where  I  was  standing.  I  ran  along  the 
ridge  towards  the  rise  in  the  ground  and 
stopped  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  spot  where  I  figured  was  my  only 
chance  to  get  a  shot  if  he  came  that  way  and 
then  I  would  be  very  lucky  if  I  touched  him 
at  that  distance. 

Presently  to  my  surprise  up  popped  Mr. 
Moose  on  the  run  and  swinging  his  head  to 
look  for  my  partner  and  I  fired  and  missed. 
Again  I  fired  and  he  hunched  on  one  leg,  then 
changing  his  course,  limped  into  a  poplar 
grove  and  stopped. 

I  had  broken  his  hind  leg,  so  taking  another 
deliberate  aim  I  fired  and  he  fell.  He  tried 
to  rise  but  could  not  seem  to  manage  it  so  I 
fired  a  few  more  shots  but  to  no  avail  as  the 
brush  was  very  thick.  Seeing  that  he  could 
not  get  away  I  came  down  and  walked  up  to 
about  forty  yards  of  him  and  he  was  siting 
up  on  his  haunches.  I  again  fired  just  back 
of  his  shoulder  but  he  only  tried  to  get  up. 
Next  I  took  a  shot  at  his  head  but  still  no 
effect.  By  this  time  my  partner  had  arrived 
on  the  scene  and  with  two  shots  he  finished 
him. 

My  first  shot  had  broken  his  leg  just  below 
the  hock,  the  second  had  broken  his  back 
just  above  the  kidneys  and  the  third  went 
into  his  lungs.  The  fourth  hit  just  belo> 
the  eye  had  turned  downwards  and  broke 
both  jaw  bones.  My  bullets  had  inflicted 
heavy  damage  but  had  not  killed. 

The  climax  came  two  days  later  when 
was  all  alone.  I  noticed  fresh  moose  track 
going  in  my  direction  but  as  there  was*>n 
snow  I  could  not  follow  to  any  degree  oi"  suc- 
cess so,  stopping  on  a  little  open  patch  o 
rock,  I  was  looking  around  and  listening  when 
a  twig  cracked  and  then  out  steps 
lordly  moose  not  more  than  thirty  yard 
yards  from  me  and  stood  looking  straight  a 
me.  How  I  prayed,  for  a  gun  his  size,  no  ma 
will  ever  know. 

I  looked  at  the  gun  and  then  at  the  moos 
so  decided  not  to  take  chance.  Fully  fiv 
minutes  we  watched  each  other.  He  was  th 
largest  moose  by  far  that  I  had  ever  seen  and 
have  seen  dozens  of  them  at  quite  close  rang 
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He  carried  34  points,  seventeen  on  each  horn, 
and  must  surely  have  had  a  spread  of  six 
feet  if  I  am  any  judge  of  distance.  He  had 
a  beautifully  shaped  head  as  well.  I  would 
have  given  one  hundred  dollars  to  have  had 
it  at  the  railway  station  but  the  chance  of 
killing  him,  Or  he  me,  was  too  great  as  he 
certainly  would  have  charged  me  had  I  not 
killed  him  with  one  sh<k  in  the  forehead,  as 
that  was  the  one  best  shot  to  take. 

After  watching  him  for  some  time  another 
bull  stepped  out  brqadside  to  me  about  20 
yards  from  the  big  fellow  and  sto,od  watching 
the  other  fellow.  I  looked  him  over  and  he 
carried  12  points  but  the  head  was  scrubby 
compared  with  the  big  felW.  So  was  the 
moose  but  he  was  more  my  size  so  I  picked 
out  the  s  mall  of  his  back  and  decided  to  give 
him  a  pill  and  down  he  went  with  a  thud. 
I  repeated  for  another  shot  and  she  jammed 
tight  failing  to  extract  the  empty  shell.  I 
to)ok  a  look  at  the  big  fellow  and  he  had 
ambled  off  about  thirty  feet  and  was  again 
standing  so  I  yelled  at  him  to  go  when  he  had 
the  notion  and  he  trotted  off  much  to  my 
satisfaction. 


After  using  my  pocket  knife  I  managed  to 
extract  the  shell  and  reloading  worked  down 
to  about  20  feet  from  my  moose  whose  back  I 
had  broken.  He  was  still  very  much  alive 
but  unable  to  rise  on  account  of  the  position 
he  had  fallen  in. 

I  then  took  deliberate  aim  for  the  back  of 
his  ear  and  fired  but  he  only  tried  to  free 
himself.  I  fired  another  shot  at  the  same  place 
with  the  same  result.  I  was  now  discouraged 
but  had  to  finish  my  job  so  tried  it  again  in 
the  same  place  and  he  stretched  out.  All  of 
the  three  bullets  went  in  at  one  place  not  an 
inch  apart. 

This  finished  my  experiences  with  the  .22 
high  power. 

Returning  to  camp  I  returned  the  gun  with 
the  remark  "sell  her"  and  he  did.  The  pur- 
chaser of  her,  later  killed  a  moose  with  her 
after  firing  21  shots  into  him  and  throwing 
nearly  the  whole  carcass  away  as  a  result. 

I  now  pack  around  a  little  .30  government 
1906  and  what  she  won't  kill  in  a  hurry  there 
is  not  much  use  in  anybody  else  trying,  so  far 
as  the  gun  is  concerned. 


Notes  on  the  .256  Newton 


Canuck" 


SINCE  writing  you  the  last  time  concern- 
ing my  Newton  I  have  tried  each 
different  load  a  number  of  times  and 
would  say  that  the  .256  Newton  is  as  accur- 
ate if  not  more  so  than  any  high  power  rifle 
that  I  have  ever  used.  This  with  factory  open 
sights. 

I  have  found  that  the  cause  of  wild  shooting 
that  I  spoke  of  was  due  to  a  loose  takedowm. 
When  I  got  that  front  receiver  screw  adjusted 
so  a  fair  amount  of  force  had  to  be  used  before 
the  magazine  floor  plate  "to  which  the  front 
receiver  screw  nut  is  pivoted"  would  turn  to 
the  proper  position  where  it  would  snap 
shut  then  it  became  a  different  rifle  altogether. 
I  will  have  a  band  put  around  the  barrel  and 
forearm  just  ahead  of  the  rear  sight  band  so 
as  to  have  the  barrel  and  stock  absolutely 
rigid. 

Then  there  will  be  no  chance  of  the  take- 
down working  loose.  I  am  also  going  to  make 
or  rather  have  made,  a  folding  leaf  rear  sight 
which  I  think  will  have  any  folding  leaf  sight 
now  on  the  market  beaten  a  mile. 

It  will  be  a  two  leaf  folding  sight  on  which 


each  leaf  can  be  adjusted  laterally  independ- 
ent of  the  other.  These  leaves  to  have  the 
usual  slides  for  vertical  adjustment.  One 
leaf  to  be  amounted  on  a  regular  thickness  of 
base.  The  other  leaf  on  a  base  3^  as  thick 
and  about  one-eighth  inch  wide,  same  shape 
as  regular  base.  Now  in  the  regular  base  cut 
a  slot  one-eighth  inch  wide  and  Yi  the  thick- 
ness of  the  base  in  which  to  mount  small 
base  and  leaf. 

One  of  these  leaves  to  be  adjusted  for  the 
full  loads  and  to  be  a  check  on  the  peep  sight. 
The  other  for  reduced  charges  in  small  game 
shooting,  to  be  used  when  there  would  be  no 
time  to  adjust  a  double  micrometer  sight. 

For  the  present  I  am  going  to  put  on  a  Ly- 
*^nan  number  (48)  receiver  sight  a  King  fold- 
ing leaf  and  a  King  one  sixteenth  inch  gold 
bead  front.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  will 
make  as  good  a  combination  as  it  is  possible  to 
secure  at  this  time. 

Since  tightening  up  the  takedown  I  have 
tried  the  Ideal  bullet  269386  with  14  grains 
of  du  Pont  number  80  and  at  50  yards  I 
average  1  lA  inch  groups.    I  have  tried  the 
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The  Huns  of  Birdland 


Crows  are  no  good.  They  steal  seed  grain  and  dig 
up  young  crops.  They  rob  the  nests  of  the  friendly 
insectivorous  and  game  birds.  They  are  the  Huns 
of  Birdland. 

Crow  shooting  is  good  business  and  good  sport. 

The  black  robbers  fear  nothing  so  much  as  duPont 
loads — the  powder  that  drives  a  charge  that's  impos- 
sible to  fly  through. 

Have  you  heard  about  the  National 
Crow  Shoot  we  have  inaugurated? 
And  the   prizes    we    are  offering? 

Write  us  for  details.  Good  Sport.   Good  Prizes. 


E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Company 

WILMINGTON.  DEL.  U.S.A. 
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regular  129  grain  copper  jacket  soft  point 
bullet  with  38  grains  weight  du  Pont  number 
18  at  50  yards  and  also  at  100  yards  and  when 
the  weather  gets  warmer  will  try  this  at  200 
yards.  This  is  a  very  nice  shooting  load. 
There  is  almost  no  recoil.  It  is  not  noisy 
and  is  very  accurate. 

This  load  is  easy  on  the  gun  also,  judging 
by  the  amount  of  metal  fouling  which  shows 
on  the  cleaning  patches  when  using  stronger 
ammonia.  I  think  this  would  be  a  fine  deer 
cartridge.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  power. 
Penetration  is  10  inches  of  cedar,  and  there 
would  not  be  such  a  loss  of  meat  as  the  bullet 
has  a  much  lower  velocity  and  therefore  does 
not  have  the  terrific  tearing  effect  of  the  full 
power  load  at  3000  or  so  f.s.  velocity. 

Shooting  several  5  shot  groups  prone  at  50 
yards  rest  gave  an  average  size  group  slightly 
less  than  1  \i  inches  with  this  load.  At  100 
yards  one  group  of  five  shots  was  about 
3  inches.  Three  of  these  could  be  covered 
with  a  quarter  but  due  to  poor  holding  the 
other  two  shots  were  very  poor  making  the 
group  sligthly  more  than  3  inches. 

Using  47  grains  of  16  at  100  yards  gave 
5  shot  groups  that  also  averaged  3  inches. 
This  load  seems  to  metal  foul  very  badly, 
more  so  than  the  53  grain  load  of  duPont 
number  13  in  the  factory  cartridges.  These 
loads  seems  just  as  accurate  as  the  factory 
loads. 

This  shooting  was  ajl  done  after  the  take- 
down had  been  tightened,  but  with  open 
sights.  I  would  like  to  try  a  few  groups  with 
factory  cartridges  but  they  are  hard  to  get 
and  cost  real  money  here  in  Canada  so  I  will 
have  to  forego  the  pleasure  until  some  time 
in  the  future  when  I  get  the  rifle  equipped  with 
the  new  sights. 

Regarding  the  loading  of  the  cartridges  I 
have  had  no  trouble  with  the  cast  bullets 
after  I  had  reamed  out  the  crimp  well.  I 
seat  these  bullets  leaving  one  groove  and  one 
band  out  of  the  shells.' 

It  was  impossible  to  reload  fired  shells  with 
the  jacketed  bullets  using  the  regular  shell 
muzzle  resizing  die  as  the  brass  of  the  shells 
was  so  thin  that  the  resizer  would  not  return 
the  neck  of  the  shell  enough  to  hold  the  bullet. 
I  got  a  new  25  calibre  die  which  works  very 
well  on  about  50  per  cent  of  the  shells.  With 
the  other  50  per  cent  the  results  are  not  so 
good  as  it  takes  very  little  pressure  to  seat 
the  bullets  in  them,  in  fact  they  can  almost 
be  seated  by  hand.  The  tight  ones  I  use  for 
the  high  velocity  load  and  use  the  others  for 
the  38  grain  load. 


The  cartridges  so  loaded  can  be  worke 
through  the  gun  all  right.  I  have  had  n 
bullets  pull  out  yet  and  the  slightly  loose  nec 
does  not  cause  any  irregular  shooting  so  fa 
as  I  can  see.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  we 
may  be  able  to  get  a  better  quality  of  shells 
and  at  least  I  hope  so  anyhow. 

Just  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  tearing 
effect  of  the  .256  on  game.  Just  before  the 
close  of  the  season  last  fall  I  went  out  for  a 
few  days  hunt  to  try  to  fill  my  larder.  Around 
three  o'clock  I  had  just  come  over  a  hill  when  I 
saw  a  big  bull  moose  feeding  on  a  hillside 
opposite  me  and  I  judged  about  600  yards 
away.  I  thought  this  was  too  far  for  a 
successful  kill  so  I  started  a  stalk.  I  got 
along  O.K.  for  about  a  hundred  yards  when  the 
cover  gave  out  and  the  only  way  was  to  shoot 
from  where  I  was  or  let  him  go.  I  might 
say  that  I  am  fat  and  have  no  wind  to  speak 
about.  I  had  been  crawling  over  rocks  and 
windfalls  and  did  not  fancy  the  range  for 
off  hand  work.  That  rifle  muzzle  was  making 
all  kinds  of  curleycues  too. 

The  first  shot  was  a  clean  miss,  the  second 
tne  same  T)ut  upon  the  report  of  the  third 
shot  I  heard  the  impact  of  the  bullet  quite 
plainly.  The  moose  made  a  spring  to  one 
side,  then  turned  his  stern  end  to  me  and 
walked  into  the  brush  and  only  went  a  little 
ways  and  stopped.  On  account  of  the  thick 
brush  I  did  not  figure  that  I  could  hit  him 
again  so  I  started  across  the  intervening 
valley.  I  got  onto  his  tracks  and  within  25 
yards,  found  where  he  had  laid  down  but  he 
had  heard  me  coming  and  had  gotten  up 
and  moved  on.  This  was  repeated  three 
times  in  100  yards. 

When  he  got  up  the  third  time  I  got  a  chanc 
and  planted  a  bullet  in  his  neck  and  that  moose 
was  dead  instantly. 

When  dressing  him  we  found  my  third 
bullet  had  hit  him  pretty  low  too  far  back 
making  a  paunch  shot  and  had  torn  a  hoi 
in  his  paunch  about  5  or  6  inches  in  diamete 
and  made  a  fierce  mess  of  things  generally. 

The  insides  were  badly  torn  and  there  wr 
two  or  three  pails  of  blood  inside.  No  bleedi 
outwardly,  even  when  the  throat  was  cu 
there  was  no  blood  flowed  at  all.    All  th 
blood  was  inside.  Too  much  power  here  for  dee 

In  my  hunting  next  fall  no  more  of  that  lo 
distance  stuff  for  me.    I'll  get  close  "enoug 
to  place  the  bullet  in  a  vital  spot  or  else  1 
the  animal  go. 

I  don't  like  to  see  any  animal  suffer,  lea 
of  all  one  of  those  great  monarchs  of  t 
silent  places. 
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HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDERS 


DOMINION 


REGAL 
CANUCK 


HIGH  GUN 
PREMIER 


ARROW 
NITRO  CLUB 


SELBY  LOADS 

CHALLENGE  GRADE 
SUPERIOR  GRADE 


i  BLACK  SHELLS 

AJAX 
CUMAX 


FIELD 
RECORD 

tffiMCHESTER 


A  Pointer  for  Sportsmen 

When  you  buy  loaded  shells  from  your 
dealer  you  ask  for  the  brand  that  you 
are  accustomed  to  use — and  you  insist 
on  getting  it. 

You  should  at  the  same  time  insist  that 
these  shells  be  loaded  with 

HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDER 

INFALLIBLE 

It  is  important  to  you  that  you  always 
shoot  the  same  powder  and  that  this 
powder  is  one  that  is  dependable  at  all 
times  and  under  all  conditions. 
Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder 
Infallible  is  the  powder  for  you  because 
it  is  always  dependable.  It  always 
burns  clean,  gives  high  velocity  with 
light  recoil  and  even  patterns. 
Buy  shells  loaded  with  Infallible.  You 
can  get  any  one  of  the  fourteen  shells 
listed  here  loaded  with  this  powder. 

§ HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 
35  W.  10th  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


DOMINION 


REGAL 
CANUCK 


HIGH  GUN 
PREMIER 


ARROW 
NITRO  CLUB 


SELBY  LOADS 

CHALLENGE  GRADE 
SUPERIOR  GRADE 


®\BtACK 


SHELLS 


AJAX 
CLIMAX 


FIELD 
RECORD 

*fffiNCff£STER 

REPEATfR 
LEADER 
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Rifle  Cleaning. 

"  P.  A.  L." 


THERE  are  many  methods  in  use  for 
cleaning  rifle  bores,  some  are  good  and 
some  are  bad.  I  believe  that  the  most 
common  is  to  pass  oily  rags  through-  the  bore 
until  the  last  one  comes  out  clean  and  then 
to  give  a  final  oiling.  Such  a  method  would 
do  fairly  well  for  rifles  using  lead  bullets  and 
black  powder,  but  the  results  are  not  very 
good  when  used  on  rifles  using  metal  cased 
bullets  and  smokeless  powder. 

There  are  many  nitro  solvents  and  other 
cleaning  fluids  on  the  market,  all  advertised 
to  clean  high  power  rifles  and  of  course  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition.  I  say  that 
these  patent  cleaners  will  only  partly  clean 
a  high  power  rifle  barrel. 

What  fouls  a  rifle  barrel?  Modern  smoke- 
less powder  leaves  a  dark  colored  residue. 
While  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  very  destructive 
to  steel  or  not  yet  the  primer  residue  leaves 
a  very  acid  fouling  that  gets  into  the  pores 
of  the  steef  and  is  hard  to  combat  as  a  des- 
tructive agent. 

The  metal  cased  bullet  leaves  a  metal 
plating  in  the  bore  .  The  higher  the  velocity, 
the  heavier  the  plating.  This  plating  must 
first  be  removed  to  get  at  the  primer  fouling 
in  the  pores  of  the  steel.  No  oil  cleaner  will 
remove  this  plating.  (Use  a  brass  brush — Ed  J 
I  have  tried  all  of  the  methods  describe'd 
in  the  sporting  magazines  and  have  come  down 
to  one  simple  and  very  effective  method  of 
cleaning  a  high  power  rifle.  I  must  give 
Col.  Whelen  credit  for  the  most  of  it  as  it  was 
principally  taken  from  information  written 
by  him. 

First  get  a  good  rod.  I  generally  go  to  a 
tin  smith  shop  and  get  a  soft  steel  wire  the 
proper  size  and  polish  it  with  emery  cloth.  I 
then  turn  a  ring  on  one  end  and  later,  cutting 
it  the  correct  length,  I  file  good  sharp  notches 
in  four  sides  of  the  other  end  to  pull  the  cloth 
up  and  down  the  bore. 

Most  shooters  gather  up  old  cotton  rags 
for  cleaning  cloth.  I  think  that  is  poor  policy 
as  they  are  generally  rotten  and  the  wiper 
will  go  through  them  and  you  will  have  trouble 
in  getting  the  patch  out  of  the  bore. 

I  go  to  the  dry  goods  store  and  get  a  yard 
of  the  strongest  flannelette.  By  soaking  it 
in  clean  water  for,  a  while  and  hanging  it  up 
to  dry  without  wringing  it  will  absorb  the 
cleaning  fluid  and  fouling  much  more  readily. 
When  dry  I  cut  into  proper  sizes  and  keep  in  a 
covered  box  away  from  dust. 


Now  go  to  the  druggist  and  get  a  10  oz. 
glass  stoppered  bottle  and  have  him  two 
thirds  fill  it  with  8.80  ammonia.  See  that  he 
gives  you  the  good  stuff  and  not  the  common 
household  variety. 

After  firing  one  or  more  shots  out  of  the 
rifle  you  proceed  to  clean.  Wet  a  patch  with 
ammonia  and  pass  it  through  the  bore.  It 
will  come  out  black.  Put  another  one  through 
and  it  will  come  out  blue.  The  first  patch 
brought  out  the  greater  part  of  the  powder 
residue,  the  second  being  blue,  brought  out 
metal  fouling. 

Continue  to  put  wet  patches  through  and 
scrub  up  and  down  several  ^imes  to  each 
patch  until  the  last  one  comes  out  white. 
Now  your  bore  is  chemically  clean  but  gen- 
erally there  is  still  a  slight  residue  still  in  the 
bore  that  plain  ammonia  and  a  cloth  doe6 
not  take  out. 

Get  a  tube  of  Colgate's  Dental  Cream  and 
wet  a  patch  with  ammonia  and  put  a  piece 
of  the  cream  on  it  about  the  size  of  a  pea  and 
rub  it  over  the  patch,  pass  that  up  and  down 
the  bore  three  or  four  times  and  it  will  come 
out  clean.  Run  another  ammonia  cloth 
through  to  take  out  the  cream.  Now  dry 
the  bore  with  a  number  of  dry  patches  and 
be  sure  it  is  perfectly  dry  and  oil  well  with 
pure  sperm  oil  bought  from  the  druggist. 

That  bore  is  now  chemically  clean  and  will 
keep  in  perfect  condition  for  months  and  years 
with  an  occasional  oiling.  The  process  seems 
long  on  paper  but  when  you  get  used  to  it 
it  is  quite  simple  and  it  is  the  shortest  cut 
tha,t  I  know  of  to  safety  in  rifle  cleaning. 

If  you  happen  to  have  a  .22  rim  fire  that 
"sweats  out"  for  a  few  inches  just  ahead  of  the 
chamber  caused  by  the  priming  from  the 
cartridge  getting  into  the  pores  of  the  steel, 
just  try  cleaning  with  ammonia. 

Keep  that  ammonia  bottle  corked  at  all 
times  and  do  not  use  it  in  a  warm  closed  room 
or  the  fumes  will  be  too  much  for  you  if  the 
druggist  has  given  you  the  real  article. 
Sixty-five  cents  will  get  enough  ammonia, 
cream,  and  patches  for  dozens  of  cleanings. 
Always  hang  a  rifle  up  with  the  muzzle  down, 
and  never  cork  the  bore  or  leave  the  wiper  in  it. 

When  possible  hang  in  a  dry  room  of  even 
temperature.  A  new  rifle  must  be  watched 
closer  than  one  that  has  been  used  quite  a  bit. 
An  old  rifle  seems  to  get  the  pores  of  the  metal 
filled  with  oil  and  withstands  rusting  much 
better  on  the  outside. 
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WE  ARE  PLEASED  TO 
ANNOUNCE 

that  within  thirty  days  we  will  be 
prepared  to  make  prompt  ship- 
ment of 

Newton  Rifles, 
Ammunition  & 
Accessories. 


Newt  on  Arms  Corporation 

Woolworth  BIdg.      New  York  City 

Successors  to  Newton  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 
of  Buffalo. 


DECOYS 
THAT 
REALLY 
DECOY. 


PREMIER"  MALLARD.  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

On  vour  hunting  trip  take  along  Mason's  Decoys — 
perfect  in  shape  and  coloring.  They  bring  down  the 
game  everytime. 

ASK  FOR  MASON'S  AND  GET  MASON'S. 
We  manufacture  all  species — Crow,   Duck,  Swan, 
Snipe  and  Geese — in  several  grades. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue — Free. 

Mason's  Decoy  Factory 

590  Milford  and  P.  M.  R.  R.  Detroit,  Mich. 


$3.00 
at  Dealers 
or 
Postpaid 

GoldFiUed 
$6.50 


Ceebynite  Compass 

If  dealer  can't  supply  you  don't  take  substitute.  Or- 
der direct  from  us.  Folder  on  Taylor-made  Compasses 


on  request. 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LAKEFIELD 
CANOES 


A  canoe  or  boat  built  by  men  who  have 
used  these  under  all  conditions  of  Fishing, 
Hunting,  travel  or  pleasure  is  the  canoe  or 
boat  for  you. 

Over  half  a  century  in  the  business  of  sup- 
plying high  grade  canoes  and  boats  for  every 
known  purpose  gives  us  experience  and  the 
enviable  reputation  gained  by »  Lakefield 
Canoes  the  world  over  gives  us  assurance  to 
suggest  your  writing  for  our  Catalogue,  its 
Free. 

fhe  LAKEFIELD  CANOE  CO.,  Limited 

Lakefield,  Ontario,  Canada. 


The  Schultze  Gunpowder  Company  Ltd. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SCHULTZE  &  LIGHTNING 

GUNPOWDERS 

The  Company  desire  to  inform  the 
Sporting  Public  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Company  is  entirely  British. 

The  Shareholders  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Directors  are  ALL  BRITISH 
The  Employees  are  ALL  BRITISH 

The  SCHULTZE  Powders  were  the 
first  SMOKELESS  SPORTING 
POWDERS  made  in  England,  and 
have  been  manufactured  since 
1869  at  the  Company's  Works  in 
Hampshire.  Sportsmen  may  there- 
fore continue  to  use  the  SCHULTZE 
GUNPOWDER  COMPANY'S 
products  with  the  knowledge  that 
by  so  doing  they  are  supporting 
a  purely  British  Industry. 

WORKS-Eyeworth  and  Redbridge,  Hants,  England 
HEAD  OFFICES :40,  New  Broad  St..  London,  EC 
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The  National  Matches  Will  Be  Held 

C.  S.  Landis. 


ALL  Canadian^and  American  riflemen  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  National 
Matches  will  be  held  this  year. 
The  matches  will  be  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  will  be  on  one 
of  the  large  Navy  rifle  ranges  which 
according  to  present  plans,  will  be  the  Cald- 
well, N.J.,  range. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  appointed 
Lt.  Col.  William  C.  Harllee,  as  Executive 
Officer  of  these  matches.  Col.  Harllee  is  so 
well  known  as  a  rifle  enthusiast  that  nothing 
further  need  be  said  concerning  the  certainty 
that  the  1919  National  Matches  will  be  a 
great  success. 

The  arrangements  for  the  matches  will  be 
made  by  the  Navy  Office  of  Gunnery 
Exercises.  Capt.  W.  D.  Leachy  is  director 
of  this  office.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice. 

The  great  and  outstanding  feature  of  this 
year's  matches  is  that  they  will  all  be  shot 
with  a  "real"  rifle  and  "real"  ammunition. 
The  .30-1906  Cal.  model  1903  Springfield 
rifle  will  be  used  in  all  matches.  Selected 
cartridges  manufactured  at  the  Frankford 
Arsenal  will  be  provided.  For  both  of  which 
American  rifle  men  will  be  very,  very  thankful. 
We  could  stand  another  war — but — it  is 
doubtful  if  match  rifle  shooting  could  stand 
another  dose  of  last  year's  condemned 
ammunition,  rifles  and  weather  combined. 
The  new  course  of  fire  consists  of: 
Rapid  fire  — 200  yards — 10  shots  kneeling 
from  standing. 

Rapid  fire — 200  yards — 10  shots  kneeling, 
sitting,  or  squatting  from  standing. 
Slow  fire — 600  yards — 20  shots  prone. 
Slow  fire — 1000  yards — 20  shots  prone. 
This  year  the  famous  long  range  matches 
like  the  Wimbledon  Cup  Match,  the  Marine 
Corps  Cup  Match,  the  Leech  Cup  Match,  and 
the  Members  Match,  will  again  hold  the  spot- 
light for  the  individual  rifleman.    The  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  for  these  famous  trophies 
when  the  contestant  is  backed  up  by  real 
ammunition — including  172  and  180  grain 
match  ammunition  in  some  of  the  matches, 
will  be  a  drawing  card  that  few  can  resist. 

Few  people  stop  to  consider  how  close 
the  scores  run  in  these  matches.  In  the  last 
Wimbledon  Cup  Match  but  four  points, 
out  of  one  hundred,  separated  fortieth  and 
one  hundred  and  twelfth  places.    In  the 


Members  Match  last  year  but  three  points, 
out  of  fifty,— separated  first  and  twentieth 
places.  In  the  Leech  Cup  Match  but  three 
points,  out  of  one  hundred  and  five, — separ- 
ated thirty-fifth  and  eighty-first  places.  In 
the  Marine  Corps  Cup  Match  but  a  single 
point,  out  of  a  possible  two  hundred,— 
separated  seventeenth  and  thirty -seventh 
places.  This  last  was  impressed  upon  me 
very  strongly,  as  the  loss  of  a  single  point  cut 
me  eighteen  places  in  this  match.  We  can 
easily  see  where  the  quality  of  the  ammunition 
cuts  a  wonderful  figure  in  the  standing  of  the 
competitor.  Therefore,  in  this  year's  matches 
wherever  the  contestant  has  a  chance  to  use 
a  more  accurate  powder  or  a  more  accurate 
bullet,  or  both,  he  'is  very  foolish  to  not 
avail  himself  of  the  chance.-  One  of  these 
matches  is  won  or  lost  by  ten  to  forty  shots 
and  no  more.  What  the  rifle  will  do  in  the 
next  live  thousand  shots  counts  for  nothing. 
To  win  we  must  have  ammunition  that  will 
hit  that  thirty-six  inch  bull  at  one  thousand 
yards  every  shot. 

The  time  to  preparp  for  the  National 
Matches  is  now.  If  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  selected  to  shoot  upon  our  state  team  we 
can  compete  in  every  match.  If  not,  we  can 
go  as  individuals  and  compete  in  the  six  or 

seven  great  individual  matches  have  just 

as  good  a  time  and  do  almost  as  much  shooting 
but  we  will  have  to  stand  our  own  travelling 
expenses  in  so  doing. 

At  the  time  that  this  article  is  written  the 
plans  for  the  selection  of  the  state  teams  have 
not  as  yet  been  formulated.  Very  likley 
the  state  teams  will  all  be  selected  as  the 
result  of  elimination  matches. 

At  any  rate  we  can  be  sure  that  with  Col. 
Harllee  at  the  helm,  the  1919  National 
Matches  will  be  very  well  worth  the  time 
and  attention  of  every  rifleman  in  America 
and  Canada  who  can  possibly  attend. 

Not  the  least  of  the  pleasures  of  attending 
these  matches  is  the  chance  to  meet  the  major- 
ity of  the  worst  rifle  cranks  of  America. 

We  can  see  the  great  baseball  stars  in  action 
for  fifty  cents — but  we  cannot  play  ball 
in  competition  with  them  for  fifty  dollars. 
At  a  National  Match  we  .can  not  only  watch 
the  greatest  military  rifle  shots  in  America 
in  action  but  we  can  also  compete  with  them — 
and  when  we  win — "Oh  boy,  ain't  it  the 
grand  and  glorious  feeling?" 
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No  Trouble  to  Prepare 

Reindeer  Coffee 

or 

Reindeer  Cocoa 

Just  Add  Boiling  Water 

Handy  for  home  use,  at  picnics, 
hunting,  fishing  or  camping. 

BORDEN  MILK  CO. 

MONTREAL 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances ;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
ecially  10  those  who  love 
TALKING.   Instructive  be 
cause  of  value  in  determining 
distances,   a    necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ious  points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure — anywhere, 
everywhere.  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
meter tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer.  $1.75 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
E.  &  A.  GUNTHER  CO.      -      Toronto,  Canada 
Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


RIFLES 

of  Yesterday 
Today  and 
Tomorrow 

TN  these  days  of  recon- 
A  struction,  reflection  must 
reveal  the  benefits  which  the 
great  war,  despite  its  darkness, 
ga\e  us.  One  of  these  bene- 
fits was  the  perfected  B.S.A. 
rifle  for  sporting  use  and  target 
practice. 

The  "yesterday"  of  the  B.S.A. 
is  a  wonderful  record  of  suc- 
cessful achievement — a  record 
still  ringing  with  the  military 
triumph  of  which  the  B.S.A. 
was  so  large  a  part. 
The  "today"  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  permanence 
of  "yesterday's"  achievement 
— an  assurance  of  a  stable 
peace. 

The  "tomorrow"  is  rich  with 
promise  of  pleasures  in  store 
from  the  return  of  B.S.A. 
rifles  and  guns  to  the  field  of 
sport. 

May  the  "Yesterday,"  "To- 
day" and  "Tomorrow"  of 
the  B.S.A.  blend  into  a  satis- 
faction in  gun  and  rifle  equip- 
ment that  will  be  a  new  and 
pleasing  experience  for  you. 

Write  for  further  informa- 
tion, and  B.S.A.  rifle  book- 
lets.   Sent  free  on  request . 


THE 
BIRMINGHAM 
SMALL  ARMS 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Birmingham 
England 
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Plans  for  the  National  Matches  include 
teams  from  every  branch  of  the  Service  (U.S.), 
from  the  Military  and  Naval  academies, 
National  Guard,  and  civilian  teams  from 
every  state  and  territory.  Those  in  charge 
anticipate  that  the  1919  National  Matches 
will  be  the  largest,  the  best  handled  and  the 
most  hotly  contested  matches  in  the  history 
of  match  rifle  shooting. 

The  embargo  has  been  removed  from  the 
purchase  of  pre-war  Sp^ingfields  and  a  limited 
number  of  them  may  now  be  secured  from  the 
National  Rifle  Association  at  $26.65  each. 

Springfield  ammunition  will  also  soon  be 
available. 

The  National  Matches  for  the  year  1919 
will  be  sh'ot  on  the  Navy  Rifle  Range  at 
Caldwell,  N.J.,  August  25th  to  30th  inclusive. 
Preceding  the  National  Matches,  the  period 
from  August  4th  to  24th  inclusive  will  be 
devoted  to  instruction  practice  and  to  the 
Matches  of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
All  teams  wishing  to  attend  the  National 
Matches  should  be  on  the  grounds  at  Caldwell, 
N.J.,  by  August  4th. 

Caldwell,  N.J.,  is  twenty  miles  from  New 
York  City,  and  twelve  miles  from  Newark. 
To  reach  there,  take  a  through  train  to  New 


York  City,  then  take  the  Tube  at  33rd  Street 
and  Broadway,  or  any  station  further  down 
town,  for  Newark.  Trains  run  every  few 
minutes.  Take  a  trolley  at  Newark  for 
Caldwell.  During  the  Matches,  buses  and 
automobiles  will  take  your  from  Caldwell  to 
the  range,  a  distance  of  four  miles.  Those 
in  charge  of  the  Matches  expect  that  they  will 
be  able  to  furnish  a  free  bus  service;  but,  at 
any  rate,  this  will  not  cost  over  twenty-five 
cents. 

Each  team  attending  the  National  Matches 
will  consist  of  seventeen  members  (12  prin- 
cipals, 2  alternates,  1  team  captain,  1  team 
coach,  and  1  team  quartermaster,  all  of  which 
must  be  shooters.)  Eight  of  the  seventeen 
members  of  each  team  must  be  riflemen  who 
have  not  been  members  of  a  National  Match 
team  heretofore.  The  National  Matches 
are  assured.  They  will  be  managed  by  cap- 
able riflemen.  Will  you  insure  their  success 
by  your  attendance  and  influence? 

Those  of  us  who  have  attended  past  Nation- 
al Matches  hope  to  go  back  this  year  and  meet 
old  friends.  Those  who  are  newcomers  will 
soon  make  friends  from  all  over  America* 

Here's  hoping  that  we  meet  at  the  National 
Matches — and — that  you  win. 


Queries  and  Answers 


Wants  a  Big  Game  Rifle. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  would  like  to  obtain  a  suitable  rifle  to 
take  into  the  Peace  River  country.  Would 
the  .250-3000  Savage  or  the  .256  Newton 
Rifles  be  satisfactory? 

Anton  Skottam, 

Terrace,  Montana. 

Reply. — These  would  both  be  excellent 
rifles  provided  you  can  get  proper  cleaning 
materials  up  there.  If  not  better  get  a  rifle 
that  is  easier  to  clean  than  these  high  inten- 
sity rifles.  A  .25  calibre  high  intensity  rifle 
such  as  these  is  a  mighty  hard  proposition  to 
keep  clean  if  it  once  gets  badly  rusted  or 
pitted. 

I  would  take  several  bottles  of  nitro  solvent 
oil  along  if  I  were  going  on  such  a  trip. 

Editor. 


Information  on  Repairs  For  a  Belgium  Brown- 
ing. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Would  you  please  let  me  know  where  I 
could  get  repairs,  including  a  barrel,  for  a 


Browning  pistol,  latest  model,  .32  Calibre 
made  in  Belgium. 

Andrew  Dagg, 

Onslow  Corners,  Quebec. 

Reply. — I  am  afraid  that  only  Von  Hinden- 
burg  can  tell  you  that.  The  Belgium  gun 
factories  are  a  thing  of  the  past  so  far  as 
commercial  work  is  concerned.  Possibly 
Schoverling  Daly  &  Gales,  or  Francis  Banner- 
man,  both  of  New  York  City.  N.Y.  could 
supply  parts  but  I  doubt  it. 

Editor. 


Wants  a  Pump  Action  .22  Long  Rifle. 

Editor,  Guns  Sc  Ammunition,  Dept. 

What  would  be  the  best  kind  of  .22  pump 
gun  to  get  for  shooting  crows  and  groundhogs 
I  would  not  care  to  pay  more  than  about 
$23.00  for  it. 

Woodstock,  Ont.  G.  S. 

Reply. — I  would  suggest  the  model  1914 
Savage  and  the  model  12  Remington  both 
using  the  .22  long  rifle  hollow- point  bullet 
cartridge.  If  you  like  a  20  inch  barrel  also 
include  the  model  1906  Winchester. — Editor. 
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Make  your  ford 
Transportation  even 
more  Economical. 

NEARLY  a  million  Ford  owners 
have  found  that  maintenance  and 
tire  costs  are  reduced  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent  and  a  large 
saving  is  made  in  fuel  by  the 


Cars 


TRADE  MABK  BCClSTtBEO 


Shock  Absorber 


For 
FORD 

Trucks 


The  Hassler  Guarantee: 


PATENTED 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

"Absolute  satisfaction  or  your  money  back' 


They  protect  riders  from  disagreeable  shocks  and  jolts — you  have  such 
greatly  increased  comfort  that  your  Ford  car  or  truck  rides  and  drives  as 
well  as  the  highest  priced  heavy  models.  They  make  the  car  safer, 
preventing  sidesway  at  high  speeds.  The  same  shocks  that  disturb  the  pas- 
sengers, also  rack,  strain  and  wear  out  the  car.  Hasslers  prevent  squeaks, 
rattles  and  deterioration.  They 
make  a  Ford  car  or  a  Ford  one-ton 
truck  last  longer  and  give  it  a  high- 
er resale  value.  The  spiral,  conical 
springs  of  chrome-vanadium  steel 
compress  on  either  upward  or 
downward  movements.  They  last 
and  make  the  car  or  truck  last. 

10-Day  Trial  Offer 

Don't  ride  without  Hasslers  because 
someone  tries  to  discourage 
y ou.They  are  a  quality  prod- 
uct— worth  their  price.  The 
Hassler  dealer  in  your  vicin- 
ity will  put  them  on  for  10- 
days*  trial.  Your  money 
refunded  if  you  say  so  Write  for 
name  of  dealer  and  Trial  Blank. 

ROBERT  H .  HASSLER,  Ltd. 

211  Sherman  Ave.,  N. 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 


Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact.by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO.  ■  ■  •  •  HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Could  you  tell  me  through  your  columns 
where  I  could  procure  a  smokeless  powder 
suitable  for  reloading  cartridges  for  the  .44-40 
New  Service  Colt  revolver.  What  load 
should  be  used? 

I  have  always  used  black  powder  when 
reloading  but  it  is  too  dirty  when  more  than 
a  few  shots  have  been  fired. 

As  I  have  received  some  very  useful 
information  from  your  Department  I  take 
the  opportunitv  of  getting  some  more. 

W.  S. 

Belleville,  Ont. 

Reply — You  can  use  4.5  or  4.4  grains  by 
weight  of  Hercules  Bullseye  or  the  proper 
charges  of  duPont  pistol  powder  number 
3  or  no.  80  du  Pont.  As  to  where  to  obtain 
these  powders,  write  the  sales  departments  of 
the  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  or 
E.  I.  DuPont  De  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  U.S.A.— Editor. 


The  .22  Colt  automatic  pistol. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Having  used  a  Colt  .22  automatic  pistol 
for  a  couple  of  years  I  thought  some  of  the 
readers  of  your  magazine  might  be  interested 
irt  the  shooting  qualities  of  the  automatic 
and  might  wish  to  try  a  set  of  sights  similar 
to  those  I  have  fitted  to  the  gun  I  am  now  us- 
ing. 

After  reducing  the  trigger  pull  on  the 
pistol  to  4  lbs.,  and  taking  up  some  of  the 
slack  in  the  trigger,  I  removed  the  sights  and 
fitted  a  globe  rear  sight  with  an  aperture  three 
sixteenths  inch  in  diameter,  with  outside 
diameter  one  fourth  inch,  and  one  eighth 
inch  deep.  I  replaced  the  front  sight  with 
one  having  a  one  thirty-second  inch  white 
bead  and  found  this  combination  did  not  ob- 
struct the  view  for  target  or  game  shooting 
like  the  regular  open  sights. 

I  also  have  an  interchangeable  globe  front 
sight  with  aperture  five  thirty  seconds  in 
diameter,  three-sixteenths  outside  diameter, 
and  one  eighth  inch  deep,  used  in  connection 
with  rear  globe  as  referred  to  above.  I  prefer 
the  bead  front  and  intended  sending  you  some 
targets  made  when  using  this  combination  as 
I  found  that  I  could  make  smaller  groups 
than  when  using  the  globe  front.  Having 
mislaid  these  targets  the  one  enclosed  was 
made  when  using  the  two  globe  sights  at  20 
yards  distance,  offhand. 

Last  May  while  on  a  vacation  in  Ontario 
I  gave  the  pistol  a  try  out  on  ground  hogs  and 
found  it  very  effective  when  using  the  .22 


5  shots,  20  yards,  shot  with  .22  Colt  Auto. 

long  rifle  cartridge  loaded  with  hollow  point 
bullets.  Most  of  the  shooting  was  from  the 
prone  position  at  distances  up  to  40  yards, 
and  during  my  stay  I  killed  24  hogs,  these 
being  all  head  shots,  as  I  found  that  the  body 
shots  would  not  stop  them  before  they  would 
hole. 

The  penetration  of  the  long  rifle  is  about 
two  and  one  half  inches,  being  the  same  as 
when  shot  from  the  regular  Colt  or  Smith 
and  Wesson  revolvers,  and  should  any  of  the 
readers  who  own  a  Colt  automatic  care  to 
use  the  .22  short  cartridge  in  the  pistol  as  a 
single  shot  they  will  find  it  very  accurate. 

E.  B.  Hutchinson, 

Gretna,  Man. 


The  .22  high  power  and  the  Marble's  Game 
Getter. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Is  the  .22  high  power  strong  enough  for 
moose  and  deer? 

What  sort  of  game  could  you  recommend 
Marble's  Game  Getter  for  killing?  At  what 
range  is  it  effective  and  could  you  say  that  it 
is  an  all  around  gun? 

L.  Addison, 

Winnipeg. 

Reply — I  would  consider  the  .22  high 
power  a  good  deer  rifle  but  very  light  for 
moose.  I  would  prefer  something  heavier 
for  both. 

Marble's  Game  Getter  would  be -better  on 
a  trap  line  than  any  other  place.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  an  all  around  gun  in  my  estima- 
tion. It  would  be  only  suitable  for  shooting 
small  game  at  very  short  range,  or  when 
nothing  else  was  handy,  for  a  shot  at  big  game,. 
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Preservo  Means 
Protection 


Campers  and  sportsmen  who  have  had  the  experience  of  trying  to  keep  comfortable  in  a 
leaky  tent  can  best  appreciate  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  enjoy  real  weather  protection. 

Tents  that  are  made  from  PRESERVO  treated  canvas  are  waterproof  against  the  hardest 
storms.  No  moisture  will  soak  into  the  fabric  to  cause  mildew  and  decay,  and,  best  of  all,  it 
will  wear  at  least  twice  as  long  as  a  tent  made  from  plain  canvas. 

Many  Other  Uses 

PRESERVO  treated  canvas  is  also  used  by  campers  and  sportsmen  for  many  articles  that 
go  to  make  up  the  complete  campers  outfit.  Canvas  duffle  bags,  pack  saddles,  ground  covers, 
supply  covers,  bed-rolls,  all  give  better  protection  and  more  economical  service  when  treated 
with  PRESERVO. 

PRESERVO  is  inexpensive  and  easily  applied.  PRESERVO  treated  canvas  and  liquid 
PRESERVO  can  be  obtained  through  almost  any  canvas  goods  dealer.  If  you  encounter  any 
difficulty  in  procuring  same,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  your  needs  are  quickly  supplied. 

We  have  an  interesting  little  book  telling  about  PRESERVO  treated  canvas  for  campers 
and  sportsmen,  which  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

ROBESON  PRESERVO  COMPANY 

419  White  Block,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Eastern  Branch:  Canadian  Branch: 

357  Western  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  Sarnia,  Ont. 

The  Hunter-Johnson  Co. 

311  California  St  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Distributors  for  the  Pacific  Coast 


Waterproofs4 
and  Preserver  Canvas 
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also  at  very  short  range.  It  is  well  made  but 
too  small  to  suit  me. — Editor. 


Caring  for  revolvers. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Your  note  following  G.  R.  Hunt's  article 
on  "Caring  for  firearms"  impressed  me  as 
being  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  a  barrel  clean  and  dry. 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  few 
similar  tips  on  "Caring  for  revolvers."  Also 
I  might  ask,  what  is  the  most  serviceable 
revolver  for  a  three  months  sojourn  in  the 
wilds?  What  is  the  safest  and  best  (for  the 
weapon)  way  of  carrying  such  a  firearm  when 
passing  through  dense  brush?    A  holster? 

A.  R.  Mann. 

Toronto. 

Reply — So  far  as  the  barrel  and  cylinder  are 
concerned,  Hoppe's  No.  9  or  Marble's  Nitro 
Solvent  oil  are  about  as  good  as  any.  My 
trouble  was  always  to  keep  the  outside  of  the 
frame  from  rusting  from  sweat  from  the  body. 
This  of  course,  mostly  in  hot  weather.  I 
tried  a  wick  rope,  soaked  in  oil,  to  keep  the 
bore  dry,  trusting  to  yank  it  out  when  the 
gun  would  be  needed,  and  had  that  rust  fast 
for  me  once.  Gun  grease  is  most  too  smeary 
for  use  on  a  revolver  that  must  be  carried 
all  the  time  and  the  oil  doesn't  stick  very  well. 
Being  in  a  colder  climate,  you  would  have 
much  less  trouble  in  this  regard. 

Unless  you  expect  to  shoot  pretty  large 
game  with  it,  not  carrying  a  rifle,  I  would 
advise  a  .22  Colt  automatic  pistol  as  being 
about  the  nicest  little  weapon  you  could  get. 
The  .22  heavy  frame  Smith  &  WTesson  revolver 
of  the  .22  Smith  &  Wesson  single  shot  target 
pistol  would  also  be  splendid.  If  you  will 
need  to  kill  anything  as  large  as  lynx  or 
larger  a  .38  Smith  &  Wesson  special  model 
1895,  a  .38  Colt  special  or  a  45  Colt  automatic 
government  model  would  all  be  very  satis- 
factory. I  would  suggest,  that  if  you  carry 
a  heavy  rifle,  the  .22  would  give  you  very  much 
more  pleasure,  and  would  get  small  game 
very  nicely  if  used  with  hollow  point  bullets. 

I  would  welcome  an  article  such  as  you  sug- 
gest as  being  very  timely.  The  shoulder 
holster  would  seem  to  me  to  be  about  the 
best  for  use  in  the  brush. — Editor. 


Various  Inquiries. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

My  Remington  .22  plugs  up  whenever  I 
shoot  a  "long,"  and  I  have  a  hard  time  getting 
it  out.    Can  you  suggest  a  remedy? 


Should  I  take  a  .22  or  a  .32  along  a  trapping 
line,  especially  for  coons? 

When  getting  traps,  would  you  advise  the 
number  1  or  the  1  H  jump  trap  for  muskrats? 

Kenneth  E.  Kemp, 

Forest,  Ont. 

Reply — Your  Remington  has  been  spoiled 
by  shooting  shorts  in  a  long  or  long  rifle 
chamber.    The  only  remedy  is  a  new  barrel. 

On  a  trap  line  I  would  prefer  the  .22  to  a 
.32  and  a  .25-20  to  either  if  for  coon,  where 
one  would  likely  shoot  occasional  coons  that 
were  not  in  traps. 

I  would  advise  the  double  jaw  trap%  about 
1     size,  for  muskrats. — Editor. 


Reloading  the  .32  Special. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  wrote  you  once  before  re  ammunition  for 
a  shot  gun  and  am  now  inquiring  for  a  .32 
Winchester  Special  rifle. 

I  understand  the  .32  W.  S.  is  a  compromise 
rifle  suitable  for  either  high  or  low  pressure 
ammunition  "and  as  I  am  about  to  buy  a  set 
of  reloading  tools  would  like  a  few  points 
cleared  up. 

Would  babbitt  metal  in  small  quantities 
mixed  with  lead  for  casting  bullets  injure 
the  barrel  when  it  readily  stands  high  pressure 
ammunition. 

What  quantity  would  I  use  or  if  injurious 
what  other  metal,  say  tin  or  zinc,  and  what 
percentage  of  same  would  be  satisfactory? 

Is  Marble's  peep  and  hunting  sight  1-1 6th 
inch  size,  a  good  combination  for  deer  and  also, 
for  fine  shooting. 

•         Robert  J.  Scott, 

Belgrave,  Ont. 

Reply — You  could  use  Babbitt  metal  O.K. 
This  metal  seejns  to  vary  considerably  in 
hardness  depending  upon  who  makes  it,  s 
that  I  would  cast  some  bullets  of  an  alloy 
of  one  to  ten  to  one  to  fifteen,  tin  and  lead, 
and  then  try  to  make  an  alloy  from  lead  and 
babbitt  metal  that  would  appear  to  be  of 
about  the  same  degree  If  hardness.  Babbitt 
metal  alloys  would  not  injure  the  barrel  of  a 
.32  Special  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  combination  of  Marble  sights  that 
you  speak  of  would  be  very  good  indeed  but 
for  very  fine  target  work,  the  front  sight  should 
be  an  aperture,  a  flat  bar,  or  a  pinhead, 
and  one  of  the  sights  should  be  a  windgauge 
sight. 

Editor. 
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7u.R>ss  Fbrk  Rind  Minnow^ 


i 


Mf$By 

AI.  R>ss 


Oriental  Wiggler  %12S 
Little  Egypt  Wiggler  75 
»kidder  75*  PbrkKnd  Strips  35<jar. 


1712-1736  Columbus  Rd.Wam 


CHUBB  RODS 

Hand  Made,  "Built  on  Honor"  and 
Guaranteed. 

Our  Rods,  Reeds,  Flies  and  Snelled  Hooks 
talk  for  us. 

It's  not  what  we  say  but  what'the  angler 
says  who  has  used  them. 

T.  H.  CHUBB  ROD  GO. 

POST  MILLS,  VERMONT 

We  solicit  your  cerresponde n\c\e. 


Tho  Spoon  That 

I  looks  em  Every  Time! 


The  positjon  of  the  HOOK  is  the  reason .  Hook 
releases  when  fish  strikes  and  sudden  stop  when 
hook  reaches  end  of  slot  sets  the 


hook  firmly  into  jaw. 
Darts  and  dives  just  like  a  real  fish.  Catches 
more  than  any  other  spoon  or  wooden  minnow. 
Great  for  all  game  fish  such  as  Black  Bass 
Trout,  Musky,  Pike,  Salmon,  Cod,  Tarpon, 
etc.    Made  in  six  sizes.    Ask  your  dealer  for 

KNOWLES  AUTOMATIC  STRIKER 

or  we  will  send  it  postpaid.  Fully  Guaranteed. 

Catalog  free.   Finishes:  SILVER— SILVER  and  COPPER— BRASS 

2%w     2&"     3X*     4H"    I  5V2n 
35c  55c  75c  90c  $1.25 


Lengrth   l%" 

Price  each   35c 


S.E. KNOWLES,  79Sherwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Catch  Fish, 


Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  etc.,  in  large 
numbers,  with  the  New,  Folding, 
Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Strong  and  dur- 
able. Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  Price  List,  and 
our  Free  Booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
of  fish.  J.  F.  Gregory,  3308  Oregon  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Crab' 

as% 

WeedJess 


Heddon 
Carter-Built  Reels 
Jim  Heddon  2-Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

lAsK  the  Fish!" , 
Jas.Heddon's  Sons, 

Dowacjiac,  Mic 


THE  -jruj 

SOUTH  BEND       ,  1,      ^  ■ 
ANTI-BACK-LASH  ify 
REEL  BASS0REN0-75* 


THE  WINNING 
COMBINATION 

The  combination  which  can  always 
be  depended  upon  to  get  more  fish 
than  others— and  in  less  time.  With 
this  ideal  set,  you  can  be  sure  that 
every  cast  is  perfect;  never  a  back- 
lash. When  your  bait  hits  the 
water — it  is  sure  to  irresistably 
attract  every  fish  that  is  near. 

THE  BASS-ORENO  BAIT 

is  the  most  alluring,  vivacious,  tantalizing 
plug  imaginable.  It's  peculiarty  erratic 
dart,  it's  sharp  dash  and  swift  dives  com- 
pel the  big  gamey  fellows  to  fight  One 
dozen  different  colors  have  been  originat- 
ed to  meet  all  conditions.  Live  dealers 
can  show  you  all  the  dozen  colors.  One 
of  the  best  investments  you  have  ever 
made— 75c  each — with  single  detachable 
snap-eye  or  regular  treble  hooks. 

Never  a  backlash,  no  snarles,  no  tangles, 
positively  no  thumbing — and  with  the 

SOUTH  BEND  ANTI-BACK- 
LASH REEL 

you  get  a  written  unlimited  time  guaran- 
tee. These  are  tne  outstanding  features  of 
this  wonderful  reel.  Forty  thousand  ang- 
lers find  that  it  adds  immeasurably  to 
their  sport— and  to  their  results.  Makes 
every  cast  perfect— day  or  night.  Easy 
for  the  beginner  and  easier  for  the  expert 
Anti-Back-Lash  feature  does  not  retard 
line  the  least  bit  until  bait  actually  hits 
the  water.  Spool  stops  immediately  — 
just  start  reeling  in.  Ask  your  dealed  to 
see  this  wonderful  jeweled  reel. 

FREE—THE  DAYS  OF 
REAL  SPORT 

A  delightful  story  of  boyhood  fishing 
days  with  "Pa",  illustrated  by  Briggs, 
also  shows  complete  line  of  South  Bend 
Quality  Tackle.  Send  dealers  name  for  it. 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

8287  COLFAX  AVE.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Send  me  copy  of  the  Days  of  Real  Sport 
Name  

Address    . 
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Ballistics  of  the  .41  Swiss  Cartridge. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammuntion,  Dept. 

I  notice  that  some  of  your  queriests  are 
interested  in  the  ballistics  of  the  .41  Swiss 
cartridge.  You  state  that  you  have  never 
seen  the  figures  for  it.    They  are  as  follows. 

.41  Swiss,  bullet  313  grains,  ballistic  co- 
efficient .266 

100     200     300  500 
Muzzle    yds.    yds.     yds.  yds. 

Vel.f.s  1338    1170    1064     992  874 

Energy  ft.  lbs  1252  939  782  626  532 
Trajectory  ft.  .232     1.04    2.56  8.41 

Time  of  flight,  sec.     .241     .509    .801  1.45 
J.   E.  Henry. 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Reply. — Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
information.  Information  of  this  'kind  is 
very  valuable  and  is  appreciated  in  this 
Department. 

Editor. 


Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  part  "Notes  on 
revolver  loads"  and  hereby  also  to  thank  Mr. 
Linkletter  for  so  kindly  and  plainly  answering 
the  questions  I  asked  through  the  columns  of 
your  great  outdoor  magazine,  the  Rod  and  Gun, 
November  issue. 

I  am  a  .45  hand  gun  crank  and  since  reading 
Mr.  Linklett^r's  articles  some  month's  ago. 
in  Rod  and  Gun,  I  used  the  same  load  in  the 
.45  Colt,  that  he  used  in  the  .44-40,  and  found 
it  very  satisfactory,  in  fact  much  better  than 
the  38  grain  black  powder  factory  load. 

I  have  the  255  grain  bullet  mould  only  and 
can  make  them  as  perfectly  as  any  factory 
bullet. 

I  am  now  going  to  try  the  8  3^  grains 
Kings  Semi  Smokeless  and  5  grains  Bullseye 
with  the  same  255  grain  bullet. 

I  shoot  the  .45  Colt,  blA  inch  barrel  and 
manage  to  keep  inside  the  5  inch  circle  at  50 
yards  and  some  times  a  little  better.  Nothing 
fancy  you  see,  but  good  enough  for  me. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  by  Mr.  Linkletter's  article 
that  his  eyes  and  trigger  finger  are  going 
back  on  him  but  I  guess  he  is  one  of  the  boys 
who  can  feel  satisfied  with  his  good  work  of 
the  past  as  he  watches  the  onward  march 
of  youth. 

By  the  way,  did  you  notice  Chauncey 
Thomas's  last  campfire  talk  in  this  month's 
Outdoor  Life?    We  shall  miss  him. 

S.  Fred  Smith, 

Jamestown,  R.  t. 

Reply. — In  the  sporting  powder  booklet 
of  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  they  only  recom- 


mend 5  grains  of  Bullseye  powder  for  use 
behind  the  255  grain  bullet  in  the  .45  Colt 
revolver.  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  be 
very,  very  careful  about  exceeding  this 
amount  at  all.  The  powder  companies 
have  very  exact  and  expensive  apparatus  for 
determining  the  velocities  and  pressures 
developed  by  their  powders.  When  you 
exceed  the  recommended  loads  you  take 
a  risk  that  the  powder  company  who  made  the 
powder  and  have  tested  it,  are  not  willing 
for  you  to  take. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Linkletter  has  re- 
chambered  all  of  his  fire  arms  wjiich  makes 
considerable  difference.  There  is  always  the 
chance  that  some  other  person's  scales  or 
powder  measure  may  measure  considerably 
different  from  yours,  more  so  than  many 
imagine,  and  if  you  exceed  the  recommended 
load  of  any  dense  powder  made  by  any  com- 
pany my  advice  would  be  go  very,  very  slowly 
and  ask  the  Ballistic  Engineer  of  the  com- 
pany that  made  the  powder  for  advice  before 
you  attempt  any  excess  loads. — Editor. 


A  Savage  Rifle  For  Moose  and  Bear? 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  want  to  buy  a  Savage  rifle  for  moose  and 
bear.  Would  you  recommend  a  .303  or  a 
.250-3000  Savage? 

Please  give  me  a  little  information  on  them. 

James  A.  Cooper. 

Montreal 

Reply. — I  would  advise  you  to  purchase  the 
.303.  For  deer  I  would  select  the  .250-3000. 
I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  recommending 
a  small  bullet  with  a  soft  nose  that  is  shot  at 
very  high  velocity  for  shooting  moose  and 
bear.  There  may  be  times  that  you  will  wish 
for  a  rifle  that  will  shoot  a  bigger  bullet  than  a 
German  anti  tank  gun  shoots  and  let  it  be 
said,  that  is  "some  bullet."  — Editor. 


The  .35  Model  1895  Winchester  and  the  .30-40 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  wish  some  information  on  the  .35  Win- 
chester model  1895  and  the  .30  U.S.  Army 
(30-40)  Winchester  model  1895.  Which  is  the 
better  for  deer  and  moos'e,  and  which  is  the 
better  target  gun  up  to  800  yards? 

Which  is  the  better  all  around  gun  for  the 
three  things?  I  would  like  to  know  the 
point  blank  range  of  the  two  rifles  as  they 
are  sighted  and  sent  out  from  the  factory. 

R.  Raymond, 

Tusket  Falls,  N.S. 

Reply. — For  ranges  under  150  yards,  the 
.35  Winchester  would  be  a  better  gun  than  the 
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CLARK'S  PREPARED  FOODS 


CLARK'S 


CANADI 
BOILED  Dl 


Canada  Food  Board 
License  No.  14-216 


An  Unrivalled  Selection  For  Camp 
or  Outing 

CANADIAN  BOILED  DINNER 

Prepared  from  the  best  of  meat,  carefully 
selected  vegetables  and  seasoned  "just  right." 
A  perfectly  balanced,  full  and  satisfying 
meal. 


LIKE  ALL  THE  CLARK  PRODUCTS    "IT'S  GOOD." 


W.    CLARK,   LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


Manufaoturars  to 

HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  CEORCE  V. 


Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 
£3 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel  hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.    All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 

Eerts  whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
ave  been  awarded.    Length  9-ft.,  weight  b%  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.    All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc. 

t  '""^-r?r^L  1  GUT  CASTS — The  Angle- American  tapered  mist  color 
f        f  *if    *      No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 

Stout  to  IX  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto. 
■HHHHHh      to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  on  receipt  of  inquiry. 

Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 


T HE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  "  We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 
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.30-40.  Over  that  the  flatter  trajectory  and 
better  accuracy  of  the  .30-40  would  make  it 
superior  for  game  shooting.  For  target  shoot- 
ing the  .30-40  is  far  better  than  the  other  at 
the  longer  ranges.  The  .35  Winchester  has 
more  recoil  than  the  .30-40  which  must  also 
be  considered,  especially  in  target  shooting. 

You  will  likely  find  these  guns  sighted  for 
about  200  yards.  I  would  consider  125  or 
150  yards  as  far  as  they  better  be  sighted  for 
for  point  blank  range. 

The  actual  point  blank  range  of  ANY  rifle 
is  the  end  of  its  barrel  and  no  farther. 

Editor. 


Inquiries  on  the  .2  50-3000  Savage. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  have  purchased  and  read,  at  your  advice, 
Lt.  Col.  Whelen's  book,  "The  American  Rifle." 
I  shall  certainly  read  it  again  and  no  doubt 
then  several  times  more.  Actually  that  book 
is  the  cause  of  my  bothering  you  some  more. 

I  have  become  interested.  I  have  begun  to 
realize  how  little  the  average  rifleman  actually 
knows  of  shooting  and  of  rifles  and  I  hope  to 
learn. 

My  last  attempt  to  secure  a  .250-3000 
Savage  failed.  I  was  disappointed  to  learn 
that  they  could  not  be  purchased  in  Canada 
;at  that  time.  I  intend  to  get  such  a  rifle, 
bolt  action,  equipped  with  Lyman  rear  sight 
and  Marble  V.  M.  front  sight. 

I  have  the  combination  of  Marble's  Flexible 
rear  and  V.M.  front  on  a  .303  Savage  at 
present  and  I  find  it  excellent  in  the  brush 
especially  on  moving  targets.  What  I  wish 
to  ask  you  is  this — Is  there  a  Lyman  peep 
sight  made  that  could  be  attached  to  this 
bolt  action  .250-3000  rifle  on  the  firing  piece 
as  Whelen  suggests  on  page  84  of  his  book, 
and  has  it  windage  adjustment  as  well  as 
elevation. 

Would  the  firm  attach  and  adjust  properly 
these  sights  to  this  rifle?  If  not  do  you  know 
a  gunsmith  in  Canada  that  could  be  entrusted 
with  the  job.? 

I  would  also  like  a  gun  sling  of  the  Whelen 
pattern.  Could  you  suggest  where  I  could 
get  this? 

Are  Springfield  rifles  sold  to  civilians  if 
made  up  as  sporting  rifles?  Is  there  any 
way  in  which  they  could  be  procured? 

I  have  chosen  the  .250-3000  Savage  rifle  for 
the  following  reasons.  I  have  it  on  good 
authority,  even  Whelen,  that  it  is  an  excellent 
deer  rifle.    Secondly,  the  bullet  is  not  too 


large  for  use  on  smaller  game  with  a  reduced 
load.  Am  I  right?  During  the  summei 
months  I  get  considerable  exercise  in  destroy- 
ing wood-chucks  or  groundhogs  as  they 
are  called  here,  for  they  are  a  pest  in  this 
neighborhood. 

Hitherto  I  have  used  a  .22  Savage  repeater 
for  them,  but  now  I  intend  to  use  a  reduced 
load  with  the  .250.  I  shall  certainly  buy 
reloading  tools  and  reload  reduced  loads  as 
you  suggested  in  your  letter  to  me. 

I  enjoyed  your  article  in  the  February  Rod 
&  Gun  entitled  "Common  sense  in  purchasing 
firearms"  yet  I  will  disregard  your  advice  by 
buying  a  .250-3000  Savage.  I  noticed  par- 
ticularly your  remarks  about  the  two  men 
who  firmly  believed  that  they  had  killed  deer 
time  and  again  up  to  a  quarter  if  a  mile?  One 
often  meets  that  kind  of  expert  riflemen. 
Last  week  I  heard  of  one  who  shot  deer  from 
"One  mountain  to  another."  Well  PER- 
HAPS, and  as  you  say,  OCCASIONALLY 
and  NOT  in  this  country. 

I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  most  deer  in  these 
parts  are  shot  at  distances  from  50  to  100 
yards  and  VERY  FEW  over  200,  to  be 
generous.  I  find  that  many  men  have  a  very 
poor  faculty  for  judging  distance,  or  else 
a  very  elastic  imagination. 

Personally,  I  have  never  seen  a  deer  in  this 
country  at  greater  distance  than  what  I  would 
call  200  yards  and  that  was  a  generous  esti- 
mate of  the  distance.  Perhaps  150  to  be 
exact,  but  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
measure.    The  deer  got  away  anyhow. 

May  I  venture  another  question?  Why  is 
the  Savage  .250-3000  not  a  long  range  rifle. 
I  know  that  it  is  not,  neither  is  the  .22  high 
power,  for  I  have  seen  rotten  shooting  by  the 
latter  at  200  yards  so  that  I  lost  all  respect 
for  the  gun. 

To  a  novice  it  would  seem  a  bullet  like  the 
.250  with  such  a  velocity  and  pressure  behind 
it,  ought  to  do  good  work  at  long  range.  For 
instance,  the  .30-l'906  U.S.  has  less  velocity 
less  breech  pressure,  higher  trajectory  etc., 
yet  is  a  long  range  cartridge.  Would  you 
explain  to  me  wherein  the  cause  of  the  diff- 
erence lies? 

What  is  the  address  of  the  firm  making 
Lyman  sights? 

C.  F.  Christiansen, 

Denbigh,  Ont. 

Reply — Lyman  Gun  Sight  Corp.  Middle- 
field,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

The  reason  that  the  .250  and  .22  high 
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lunge  and  Bass 


Superlatively  fine  'lunge  and 
bass  fishing  can  be  had  at  a 
large  number  of  points  in  Ont- 
ario along  the  line  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway.  Season 
opens  June  16th.  Lake  trout, 
pickerel  and  pike  are  also  plen- 
tifully distributed. 

Point  au  Baril  and  other  premier 
fishing  grounds  in  the  Georgian 
Bay  district,  French  River  and  the 
Lake  Nipissing  waterways,  Trout 
Lake,  Lake  Penache,  the  Kawartha 
Lakes,  and  Trent  River  are  amongst 
the  attractive  localities  convenient- 
ly and  quickly  reached  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific. 

A.  O.  Seymour,  General  Tourist 
Agent,  C.  P.  R.,  Montreal,  will 
gladly  give  you  further  particulars. 
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power  are  not  long  range  guns  is  that  their 
bullets  are  too  short.  If  the  .25  had  a  bullet 
of  about  125  grains  and  the  .22  of  about  90 
or  100  they  would  shoot  right  along  with  the 
Springfield  cartridge  in  the  same  kind  of  a 
rifle. 

The  Savage  lever  action  is  not  adapted  to 
shooting  a  125  grain  bullet  at  3000  f.s.  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  bolt  action,  when 
it  appears,  should  not  be,  provided  of  course 
the  twist  was  correct  for  the  heavy  bullet, 
but  2800  f.s.  would  probably  make  a  better 
proportioned  cartridge  so  far  as  accuracy 
was  concerned.  It  is  altogether  possible  to 
overdo  this  velocity  craze. 

You  cannot  purchase  a  Springfield  from  the 
United  States  Government  and  can  only  get 
one  in  either  military  form  or  altered  to 
sporting  model  from  some  private  individual 
who  owns  one. 

Most  likely  the  Savage  Arms  Corp.  could 
furnish  a  sling,  but  not  the  Whelen  model, 
and  also  the  Lyman  sight  for  on  the  bolt, 
when  they  get  to  making  this  proposed  rifle. 
I  believe  that  these  sights  that  are  mounted 
on  the  cocking  piece  are  without  windage 
adjustment.  Why  not  get  a  receiver  sight 
put  on,  as  I  think  you  could  get  the  Spring- 
field receiver  sight  put  on  some  way  or  other, 
possibly  not  according  to  Hoyle  but  you 
could  likely  get  it  put  on  some  place?  Just 
where  would  make  little  difference  as  long 
as  the  front  sight  was  of  a  height  to  suit  it. 

Editor. 


The  .35  Remington  Auto  and  Slide  Action 
Rifles. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Could  you  give  me,  your  opinion  of  the 
Remington  slide  action  or  pump  and  th£ 
Remington  auto  loading  as  to  reliability  from 
jamming,  accuracy  and  keeping  clean? 

I  note  that  they  both  use  the  same  cart- 
ridges. Could  you  give  me  your  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  muzzle  velocities  and  striking 
energies  when  used  in  the  two  types  of  rifles? 

I  would  suppose  that  they  would  be  some- 
what less  in  the  auto  than  in  the  pump.  Also 
what  is*the  "striking  energy"  at  the  butt  of 
the  .35  auto  loading,  (recoil  in  foot  pounds). 

I  am  accustomed  to  shooting  the  .303 
British  1895  Winchester  so  I  suppose  that  I 
would  not  find  it  uncomfortable. 

J.  S.  McVittie, 

Sudbury,  Ont. 

Reply — I  believe  that  you  will  get  splendid 
satisfaction  from  either  type  of  rifle.  Of  the 
two  I  would  consider  the  auto  the  MORE 


reliable  in  action  and  the  pump  the  more 
accurate.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could 
tell  any  difference  in  velocity  or  energy. 

The  recoil  should  not  be  objectionable 
to  anyone  accustomed  to  the  .303  British 
Winchester. — Editor. 


Various  Queries. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the 
following — 

What  kind  of  rifle  and  calibre  wojuld  be 
the  most  suitable  for  target  shooting  and  for 
small  game  as  woodchucks,  squirrels  and 
particularly  the  sweet  melodious  cat? 

Is  the  auto  loading  Remington  a  good  rifle 
for  target  shooting? 

For  extensive  shooting  with  the  rifle  you 
recommend,  would  it  pay  to  reload  my  ammun- 
ition? 

What  sights  would  you  advise  equipping 
that  rifle  with?  Is  the  Lyman  tang  peep  a 
good  sight  to  equip  such  a  rifle  with? 

Is  the  .38  Special  Smith  &  Wesson,  6  inch 
barrel,  which  Ashley  Haines  says  is  the  all 
around  revolver,  a  good  gun  for  target  work? 
Also  for  light  hunting  in  the  woods?  How 
would  this  revolver  compare  with  the  .38 
Colt's  Officers  fciodel? 

I  remember  reading  an  article  of  yours  on 
holsters  for  revolvers  principally  for  a  .22 
Smith  &  Wesson  heavy  frame.  Would  you 
please  give  me  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturers  of  it.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
the  address  was  Cheyenne. 

G.  N. 

Brantford,  Ont. 

Reply — I  would  suggest  the  model  1892 
Winchester  .25-20  calibre  or  the  .22  long 
rifle  Remington  model  12,  the  Savage  model 
1914  or  the  Marlin  model  1897. 

Not  as  good  as  their  model  12.22  long  rifle 
calibre.  The  .22  special  cartridge  is  not 
quite  as  accurate  and  costs  more. 

Yes,  for  the  .25-20. 

Lyman  2A  and  5B.  or  Marble  peep  rear  and 
bead  front.  The  Lyman  tang  peep  is  as  good 
as  any  sight  made,  when  it  is  the  double 
micrometer  style. 

There  is  no  better  revolver  for  your  pur- 
pose than  this  .38  special  Smith  &  Wesson. 
The  holster  article  was  evidently  written  by 
Mr.  Haines.  — Editor. 


Rifles  for  big  game. 

Editor,  Guns  8c  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Which  calibre  of  each  of  the  following  arms 
would  be  best  for  big  game  hunting  in  Canada, 
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MINAR  D'  S 

LinimenT 


nth 


JUTHIBN 

Michigan  Boulevard  and  13th  St. 

300  Rooms — European  Plan 
Room  v?ith  detacKed  «Kov?er,  $1.00  a  dap 
Room  tfith  private  bith,  $1.50  to  $1.50  a  dap 
I      Ttfo  persons,  $1  to  $5  a  dap 

Inclose  proximitp  to  "TKe  Loop,"  Chicago's  busi- 
|  ij     ness,  sKopping,  and  tKeatre  district. 

Old  Souihern  Ojaspdalihj  Sn  C\eu)  Sout/xern  SfyoteL;  l 


I  was  cured  of  terrible  lum- 
bago by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—kev.  Wm.  Brown. 

I  was  cured  of  a  bad  case  of 
earache  by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mr.  S.  Kaulbach. 

I  was  cured  of  sensitive  lungs 
by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mrs.  S.  Masters 
Manufactured  by  the 

Minard's  Liniment 

Yarmouth,  N.S. 


The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^tory  of 
a  perf edt  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In  }4,  1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole — ground — pulverized — also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.  137 

CHASE  Sc  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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the  Savage,  Winchester,  Remington,  Marlin, 
Newton  and  Mauser? 

Would  a  .303  Savage  be  best  or  would 
some  other  make  be  better?  At  what  range 
would  each  of  the  rifles  you  selected  kill  a 
moose  or  a  grizzly? 

Is  there  any  law  to  prevent  a  boy  over  16 
years  of  age  carrying  a  high  power  rifle? 

John  H.  Springer, 

Woodstock,  R.D. 

Reply — For  a  young  man  of  16  to  20  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  choose  a 
weapon  of  heavier  weight  or  recoil  than  such 
arms  as  the  .303  or  .250  Savage,  the  .32  or 
.30-30  Winchester  or  Marlin,  the  .30  or  32 
Remington  rimless.  Such  rifles  or  a  .256 
Newton  or  7MM  Mauser  would  be  amply 
powerful  if  you  can  hit  what  you  shoot  at. 

The  .303  Savage  would  be  hard  to  beat  for 
your  purpose. 

Each  of  the  rifles  mentioned  would  kill 
any  big  game  in  Canada  considerably  farther 
than  you  could  hit  it,  provided  the  bullet 
struck  in  a  vital  spot.  Some  men  would 
kill  more  game  at  300  yards,  provided  they 
could  see  it,  than  others  could  at  50  with 
any  rifles. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  law  of  this  kind.  Con- 
sult your  local  authorities. 

Editor. 


Bolt  Actions  compared. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

Will  you  please  describe  how  the  bolt 
works  when  loading  a  7MM,  8MM  or  11MM, 
Mauser  rifle  or  carbine  compared  with  a  Ross 
rifle  which  is  rapid  loading. 

ThQmas  Dean, 

W'allaceburg,  Ont. 

Reply — The  Mausers  all  work  by  turning 
up  the  bolt  and  pulling  it  back,  then  pushing 
it  forward  and  then  down.  The  Ross  is 
pulled  back,  then  pushed  forward.  The 
Ross  would  be  slightly  faster  in  action  but 
it  has  more  recoil  than  either  the  7MM  or 
8MM  Mausers  and  this  would  amost  equalize 
matters  in  actual  shooting.  Bolt  actions  are 
plenty  fast  enough  tor  anyone  who  will 
practice  working  the  action  of  a  bolt  action 
enough  to  get  onto  the  matter.  Speed  of 
aimed  fire  and  the  greatest  possible  speed 
at  which  a  rifle  may  be  fired  are  two  entirely 
different  things.  The  first  is  practical, 
the  second  is  nice  to  think  about,  and  makes 
good  advertising,  but  is  of  really  ver>  small 
account  to  the  hunter. 

Editor. 


Information  on  the  .22  high  power  Savage. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  your  magazine. 
I  would  like  y,ou  to  give  me  some  information 
on  the  .22  Savage  high  power  rifle.  Is  it 
strong  enough  for  moose,  deer  and  bear,  and 
what  about  the  .35  Winchester  for  same? 

Malcolm  Walker, 

L'Orignal,  Ont. 

Reply — I  would  consider  the  .22  high  power 
very  light  for  moose  and  bear  shooting.  If 
you  want  a  Savage  choose  a  .303,  or  if  you 
demand  a  high  velocity  small  bore  weapon, 
the  .250. 

The  .35  calibre  model  1895  Winchester  is 
a  very  effective  weapon  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  also  heavier  to  carry  than  the  light  Savages. 

If  you  mean  the  .35  Winchester  automatic 
I  do  not  think  very  much  of  it  for  a  moose  and 
bear  rifle. 

Editor. 


A  letter  from  a  lifleman. 

Editor,  Guns  <Sc  Ammunition,  Dept. 

What  brand  of  smokeless  powders  would 
you  use  in  the  following  guns,  .38  Special 
target  and  the  new  .455  of  the  same  make? 
I  have  the  Ideal  tools  tor  each.  (Ans.  Du- 
Poiit  pistol  powder  No.  3  or  Bullse\e.) 

I  have  had  and  still  have  a  number  of 
rifles  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  latter 
I  might  mention  .280  Ross,  7MM  and  8MM 
Mauser,  .303  English  rifle.  I  also  have  the 
well  known  squirrel  rifles  of  fifty  years  ago 
which  still  shoot  accurately.  I  also  have  the 
.57  Enfield  and  the  Springfield  and  also  the 
old  repeating  Spencer  carbine. 

I  also  have  a  pair  of  Remington  cap  and 
ball  "revolvers  and  a  pair  ot  .36  Navy  Colts 
which  wili  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
if  property  held. 

In  regards  to  scatter  guns  I  have  owned 
quite  a  number  of  nearly  every  description 
from  the  old  tower  flint  lock  to  the  1912 
Winchester. 

There  is  also  in  the  collection  an  old  double 
barreled  percussion  cap  shot  gun  made  by 
Mortimer,  the  first  one  I  ever  ran  across,  but 
perhaps  you  are  familiar  with  them.  It  has 
a  31 1/2  inch  stub  twist  barrels,  patent  breech, 
20  gauge,  straight  sighting  rib,  front  action 
lock,  neatly  engraved  and  beautiful  springs. 

The  stock  is  birdseye  maple  done  in  old 
London  oil  finish  and  almost  black  with  age. 
I  use  it  with  2  drams  powder,  \£  oz.  BB  shot 
for  shooting  rats  from  a  canoe.  It  is  certain 
death  at  ranges  up  to  about  30  yards  and 
does  not  mutilate  the  game. 
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About  Your  Own  Vigor 

Sent  Free  To  Men 


MR.  READER: 

Here  is  something  I  have  to  offer  you  absolutely  for 
nothing — a  little  private  book  of  special  information 
about  the  legitimate  uses  and  unnatural  abuses  of 
manly  vigor;  about  the  preservation  of  manly  strength 
and  its  possible  self-restoration;  an  illustrate  ^  pock«t 
compendium  of  8,000  words  72  pages  and  30  half-tone 
photographs,  reproductions — which  I  am  very  pleased 
to  send  by  mail,  absolutely  free  of  charge,  in  a  plain, 
sealed  envelope,  to  any  man,  young  or  elderly,  single  or 
married,  who  writes  for  it. 

Over  a  million  of  these  books  have  been  thus  sent  to 
applicants  all  over  the  world  since  my  free  offer  first 
appeared.  Publishers  are  charging  as  much  as  $2  for 
books  on  sex  subjects,  while  my  book  is  free.  There- 
fore, reader,  if  you  would  like  a  great  fund  of  inside 
information  relating  directly  to  the  subject  of  manly 
vigor,  all  put  in  perfectly  plain,  easy-to-read  language, 
with  many  hints  that  you  can  surely  apply  to  your  own 
self  no  matter  how  strong  you  may  be,  or  how  nervous 
or  run-down  you  may  be — if  you  want  to  know  the  facts 
about  this  particular  subject,  given  to  you  without  a 
single  scare,  then  fill  in  the  coupon  below,  send  to  me  and 
receive  my  book,  sealed,  by  return  mail.  In  one  part 
of  this  little  publication  I  describe  a  mechanical  in- 
vention of  my  own.  which  I  call  the  SANDEN  Vitalizer, 
something  you  wear  at  night  as  an  aid  to  the  restoration 
of  lost  or  waning  strength;  but  you  are  not  expected  to 
get  one  of  these  appliances  unless  you  decide  for  your- 
solf  that  you  want  one.  The  book  is  complete,  and 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  you  are  required  to  buy  or 
pay,  either  now  or  in  the  future.  Therefore,  please 
send  your  name  and  address  to-day.  SANDEN, 
Author. 

MANHOOD!  The  quality  which  rules  the  world  to- 
day. My  friend,  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  when  real,  sturdy  manhood,  manly 
vigor  and  manly  courage  counted  for  as  much  as  they 
do  now,  this  very  minute.  No  matter  what  your  years, 
whether  you  are  20  or  60,  you  must  be  either  entirely  in 
the  race  or  entirely  out  of  it.  It  is  invariably  the  fellow 
who  proves  up  the  strongest  in  this  human  strength  that 
forges  to  the  front,  while  weaklings  stand  aside;  it  is  he 
also  who  is  in  most  demand  and  most  sought  after  by 
women  and  men  in  his  community,  simply  because  he 
radiates  that  marvellous  magnetic  influence  which  only 
an  abundant  vigor  and  rugged  manly  health  can  radiate. 
I  believe  any  man  can  hope  to  completely  develop  or 
restore  this  same  vigor  of  manly  strength,  no  matter 
what  his  past  follies  may  have  been,  provided  he  is 
willing  to  REALLY  MAKE  THE  EFFORT;  and  pro- 
vided, of  course,  he  is  not  weighed  down  by  extreme 
old  age  or  is  not  incurably  diseased.  To  my  mind,  the 
road  of  the  one  who  wants  more  vigor  is  perfectly  plain, 


Manhood  Wins  in  All, Walks  of  Life 


but  it  is  a  road  that  any  man  MUST  travel  if  he  attains 
the  highest  ideals  in  respect  to  his  own  manhood.  See 
information  in  my  free  book. 

As  to  the  SANDEN  Vitalizer,  previously  mentioned, 
will  say  it  is  a  little  mechanical  appliance,  weighing  but 
a  few  ounces,  which  you  wear  at  night.    This  Vitalizer 

?;enerates  and  sends  forth  a  certain  soft,  penetrating 
orce  which  I  call  Vitality.  It  apparently  drives  this 
Vitality  into  your  nerves,  blood,  muscles  and  organs  as 
you  sleep.  It  is  quieting  to  the  nervous  system— or,  ac 
least,  so  users  say.  Men  wiite  that  it  takes  pain  out 
of  the  back  and  restores  vitality  in  90  days.  Remember 
the  general  information  of  the  free  book  is  independent 
of  this  Vitalizer,  and  you  are  not  expected  to  get  one  of 
these  little  appliances  unless  you  want  to.  You  can 
write  me  later  as  to  that  if  you  so  desire.  With  special 
attachments,  my  Vitalizer  is  used  by  women  as  well  as 
men  for  rheumatism,  kidney,  liverrstomach,  bladder 
disorders,  etc.  If  you  live  in  or  near  this  city  I  should 
be  most  pleased  to  have  you  call  in  person  at  my  office, 
where  you  may  see  and  test  the  Vitalizer  free  of  charge. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case.  Or  if  incon- 
venient to  call,  do  not  fail  to  write  for  the  free  booklet. 


TO  GET  FREE  BOOK  PLEASE  USE  COUPON 

If  you  live  too  far  to  call,  or  if  you  cannot  call,  please  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  send  it.  You  will  receive 
free,  sealed,  by  return  mail,  our  72-page  illustrated  book,  containing  8,000  words,  a  complete  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  men,  young  or  elderly,  single  or  married,  who  want  the  truth  about  the  subject  of  vital  strength, 
its  preservation,  its  possible  self-restoration  and  its  legitimate  uses  and  wanton  abuses.    You  get  it  all  free. 


R.  G.  SANDEN  CO.,  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto  Ont., 

Dear  Sirs — Please  forward  me  your  Book,  as  advertised,  free, 
sealed. 
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The    Winchester   1912  Model. 

Thirty  inch  barrel  with  pistol  grip, 
Neatly  checkered  so  the  hand  can't  slip, 
Rubber  recoil  pad  at  the  heel 
The  heaviest  loads  you  scarcely  feel. 
Raised  rib  which  aids  the  eye  to  bring 
Down  your  game  either  on  foot  or  wing. 

The  gauge  is  twelve  balls  to  the  pound 
Which  is  the  best,  so  experts  have  found 
Winchester  make  of  the  hammerless  type 
Large  enough  for  geese,  A  No.  one  for  snipe, 
An  ideal  gun  for  all  sorts  of  game 
'Tis  all  a  hunter  might  wish  to  claim. 

A  repeating  gun  that  shoots  six  times 
With  action  smooth  as  Byron's  rhymes, 
Its  perfect  lines  are  the  graceful  kind, 
That  Mortimer  sought  in  vain  to  find 

A  hundred  years  ago,  when  he 
Made  guns  for  the  English  nobility. 

F.  E.  McMullen, 

Cayuga. 


Wants  a  big  game  rifle. 

Editor,  Guns  Sc  Ammunition,  Dept. 

As  I  am  still  preparing  for  college  I  have 
never  had  time  to  go  on  a  hunt  but  having 
owned  different  makes  of  .22's  for  several 
years,  and  being  greatly  interested  in  shooting, 
my  father  decided  to  give  me  a  larger  calibered 
rifle  for  a  present. 

Not  being  very  certain  what  game  I  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  hunting,  I  think  the 
best  way  to  state  the  requirements  is  "A  gun 
for  deer  with  a  possibility  of  larger  game." 

I  have  had  in  mind  a  model  1895  Win- 
chester, chambered  for  the  .30  government 
1906  shell,  with  a  Winchester  telescope  sight 
looming  in  the  distant  future.  I  have  heard 
that  a  scope  i»  inaccurate  except  on  a  solid 
frame  rifle  but  on  the  'other  hand  I  would 
prefer  a  rifle  which  can  be  cleaned  from  the 
breech,  and  with  a  clear  view  of  the  bore  at 
that  time,  if  possible. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  model  95,  solid  frame, 
has  these  facilities. 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  the  manufacture 
of  ammunition  being  reduced  to  standard 
calibres  or  of  the  surplus  of  military  ammuni- 
tion being  placed  on  the  market,  owing  to 
peace?  This  would  make  it  advisable  to 
buy  an  arm  handling  the  .303  British  or 
.30-1906  cartridge. 

Gordon  R.  McGregor. 

Montreal,  P.Q. 

Reply — For  your  purpose,  I  believe  it  would 
be  wise  to  purchase  a  rifle  of  light  recoil  like 
the  .32  Special  Winchester,  .250  or  .303 
Savage,  or  the  .32  or  .30  Remington  rimless. 


These  rifles  are  all  very  good  big  game  rifles, 
are  light  enough  for  a  young  man  to  carry 
easily  handle  fast  and  none  of  them  have 
excessive  recoil. 

The  model  1895  Winchester  would  be  pre- 
ferable, for  killing  power  or  long  range  shooting 
but  at  your  age  and  with  your  amount  of 
experience  in  high  power  rifle  shooting  I  be- 
lieve that  \rou  would  be  better  satisfied  with 
a  lighter  weapon. 

Personally,  I  would  prefer  a  solid  frame 
rifle,  either  ..with  or  without  a  scope.  If  I 
had  a  takedown  I  would  seldom  take  it  apart. 

Just  what  per  cent,  or  whether  any  of  the 
war  cartridges  would  be  placed  on  the  market 
is-  merely  guesswork.  If  they  are,  then  a 
.303  or  .30  1906  would  be  the  calibre  to  choose, 
so  far  as  cheap  shooting  was  concerned, 
but  some  of  this  war  time  ammunition  is  not 
quite  all  that  it  might  be  and  is  loaded  with 
full  metal  cased  bu,llets. 

Editor. 


Making  up  a  special  .25  calibre  rifle. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  have  a  .25-20  Winchester  repeating  rifle 
with  a  nickel  steel  barrel  24  inches  in  length. 
I  have  been  reloading  my  shells  using  the 
regular  86  grain  soft  point  bullet  and  8  grains 
weight  of  Schuetzen  powder.  It  is  a  very 
satisfactory  cartridge  for  small  game  and  is 
very  accurate  up  to  75  yards,  which  is  the 
farthest  I  have  shot  it  as  yet,  however.  It 
is  not  a  suitable  cartridge  for  deer  by  any 
means  as  I  found  out  last  fall. 

Last  week  I  wTas  reading  an  old  issue  of 
Rod  and  Gun  and  saw  an  article  written  by 
Lieut.  Whelen,  where  he  said  he  had  a  rifle 
with  a  nickel  steel  barrel  27  inches  long.  The 
rifle  was  originally  chambered  for  the  .25-20 
cartridge  but  Lieut.  Whelen  had  it  re-cham- 
bered for  the  .25-35  commercial  shell,  and 
with  the  86  grain  soft  point  jacketed  bullet 
and  22  grains  of  DuPont  number  20  powder 
he  said  the  velocity  was  about  2200  f.s.  and. 
would  aveiage  1.77  inch  groups  at  100  yards. 

Well,  that  is  some  gun  and  I  think  the  same 
load  in  my  rifle  would  give  as  accurate  results. 
But,  what  I  think  and  what  you  know  are 
two  different  things  and  that  is  why  I  am 
writing  you. 

If  I  sent  my  rifle  to  Mr.  Niedner  and  hacl 
it  rechambered  for  the  .25-35  shell  do  you 
think  I  would  get  as  good  results  as  Lieut. 
Whelen  got.  My  rifle  weighs  7  pounds  and 
the  twist  is  one  turn  in  14  inches,  so  that  I 
don't  think  that  there  would  be  any  danger  of 
stripping  up  to  2200  or  2300  F.S.    For  small 
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EVINRUDE 

Detachable  Motor  for  Watercraft 

With  an  Evinrude  you  can  go  quickly,  without  row- 
ing, to  the  holes  where  big  catches  are  almost  sure. 
Distance  makes  no  difference  to  an  Evinrude  owner. 

Variable  speed,  suitable  for  trolling.  Swift,  smooth, 
flexible  power  for  canoe,  rowboat  and  other  craft. 

Built-in  flywheel  type  magneto.  Automatic  reverse.  Maxim 
silencer  and  tilt-up  arrangement  if  desired.  Our  special  method 
of  balancing  practically  eliminates  vibration. 

Nearly  100,000  Evinrudes  have  already  been  sold. 

The  Evinrude  is  used  by  25  governments. 


Write  for  Catalog 


Evinrude  Motor  Company 


58  Evinrude  Bldg. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Distributors 

69  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
214  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
436  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
211  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


For  a  CRUISING,  HUNTING  or  PLEASURE  CANO  E 

You  cannot  beat  our  Model  No.  22 — 16  ft.  long.  It  is  the  steadiest  canoe  on  the 
market  and  a  very  easy  paddler. 

We  also  offer  many  other  sizes  of  canoes  and  skiffs — and  we  make  thorn  of  Cedar, 
Basswood  or  Canvas  Covered. 

GET  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

WM.  ENGLISH  CANOE  CO.        Peterborough,  Canada 


THE 


Address 

Peterborough  Canoe  Co 
Ltd.,  288  Water  Street, 
Peterborough,  Canada 


The  Trade  Mark  is  on  every  genuine 

"PETERBOROUGH  CANOE" 


and  is  backed 

L  a  o   tee.     It  will 

pay  you  toget 


/oeJf/br 
'Man 
the  Bow 


our  catalogue  andlnvestigate. 

We  make  a  complete  line  of 

CANOES,  ROW  BOATS, 
SPECIAL  OUTBOARD 

MOTOR  BOATS, 
DINGYS  &  LAUNCHES 
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game  I  would  use  the  87  grain  full  metal  patch 
.250-3000  bullet,  so  if  this  is  possible  I  think 
that  I  will  have  some  gun,  because,  the  87 
grain  full  metal  patch  bullet  at  2300  F.S. 
would  be  a  more  deadly  cartridge  than  the 
.25-35,  would  it  not? 
Lenoxville,  Que.  Dr.  H.  V.  Hight. 

Reply- Unfortunately  the  receiver  of  the 
model  1892  rifle  is  not  long  enough  for  the 


25.-35  shell.  Therefore  you  could  not  remodel 
this  rifle  to  handle  that  sheh\  Lieut,  (now 
LT.  COL.)  Whelen's  rifle  was  a  single  shot 
Winchester  with  a  number  three  barrel,  quite 
different  from  the  weapon  that  you  possess. 

You  could  very  likely  have  Mr.  Niedner 
make  you  a  similar  rifle  or  fit  a  barrel  with 
correct  twist  to  a  model  1894,  .25-35  Winches- 
ter action.  Editor. 


Matters  Pertaining  to  Conservation 


Should  the  Use  of  Firearms  Be  Regulated  for  the 
Protection  of  Game? 

T.  J.  C. 


I would  suggest  that  no  persons  be  allowed 
to  carry  a  fire-arm  of  any  description 
other  than  a  revolver  of  a  calibre  heavy 
enough  to  be  of  protective  use  (for  which  the 
law  provides  that  a  permit  to  carry  such  must 
be  obtained)  in  the  woods  during  the  close 
season.  Licensed  trappers  and  legal  resi- 
dents of  those  rural  districts  who  do  not  kill 
game  only  when  needed,  and  to  whom  a  rifle 
or  shot  gun  is  a  necessity,  for  the  protection 
of  property  against  marauding  animals, 
hawks  and  owls  that  prey  on  domestic  fowl 
the  year  round  in  backwoods  settlements, 
could  be  excepted.  The  trapper  and  settler 
make  it  thei#  business  to  destroy  at  every 
opportunity  these  pests. 

Also*  that  during  the  big  game  season  no 
person  be  allowed  to  carry  a  rifle  of  a  smaller 
calibre  than  a  30.30.  My  reasons  for  this 
being  that  a  lighter  weight  bullet  does  not  do 
sufficient  execution  to  prevent  the  animal 
getting  away  after  being  hit,  which  they  do 
in  almost  every  instance  and  cannot  be  found, 
and  eventually  die  from  the  wounds.  To 
make  more  clear  I  will  give  one  of  many  in- 
stances that  have  come  to  my  notice  at 
different  times  while  hunting. 

In  following  an  old  tote  road  one  day  I  met 
a  Finlander  carrying  a  25-20.  We  stopped 
for  a  chat  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  come 
upon  a  large  moose  back  about  a  mile  or  so. 
It  was  standing  broadside  on,  so  he  took  a 
shot  at  it,  hitting  it  somewhere  in  the  left 
front  leg  or  shoulder,  for  it  trotted  off  limp- 
ing.   He  claimed  to  have  followed  it  for  some 


distance  in  an  attempt  to  get  another  shot  at 
it,  but  lost  track  of  it  altogether  in  a  swamp. 
Two  days  later  I  was  hunting  in  that  vicinity 
and  in  passing  through  a  small  thick  swamp 
1  almost  fell  over  the  carcass  of  a  large  bull- 
moose  with  a  fine  set  of  horns.  I  was  curious 
to  know  what  caused  its  death,  so  I  looked 
him  over  and  found  the  left  fore-leg  at  the 
shoulder  swollen  to  three  times  its  normal 
size.  Taking  my  belt  axe  I  cut  it  open  and 
found  part  of  the  bone  to  be  splintered  at  the 
back  with  a  small  metal-cased  lead  bullet 
wedged  in  the  splintered  part. 

Now  this  seemingly  was  the  moose  the 
Finlander  had  told  me  about  shooting  just 
two  days  before.  I  judged  it  to  weigh  about 
eight  hundred  pounds  and  it  had  a  fine  set 
of  eleven  point  antlers  with  a  forty-seven 
inch  spread.  It  was  an  all  round  fine  moose 
and  it  seemed  a  shame  to  see  it  go  to  waste. 
I  maintain  that  if  this  man  had  had  a  rifle 
of  a  30.30  calibre  or  heavier,  it  would  have 
shattered  the  bone  and  otherwise  penetrated 
to  a  vital  spot  and  prevented  the  animal  from 
going  any  distance  before  dropping.  As  it 
was  the  small  bullet  just  penetrated  to  the 
bone,  splintering  it  and  causing  infection 
which  caused  its  death. 

In  one  small  swamp  grown  thick  with  small 
evergreens  and  muskeg  moss,  as  we  call  it, 
we  found  the  remains  of  five  deer  and  two 
moose.  Bullet  wounds,  as  shattered  portions 
of  bone  showed,  had  caused  the  death  of  three 
of  the  deer  and  one  of  the  moose.  The 
others  were  possibly  victims  of  the  wolves. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  small  calibre 
rifle  is  the  cause  of  all  this  waste,  but  that  it  is 
the  cause  of  a  large  part  of  it  that  could  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  a  larger  calibre  gun. 
Some  is  caused  by  parties  hunting  small 
game  with  shot  guns  who  happen  on  a  deer 
or  moose  and  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
shoot.  The  result  is  that  the  animal  receives 
a  charge  of  bird  shot  that  has  about  the 
same  effect  at  the  time  that  a  charge  of  salt 
would  have,  and  if  it  does  not  hit  a  fatal  spot 
and  cause  death  the  animal  will  in  all  prob- 
ability die  from  infection.  Anyone  that 
cares  no  more  for  the  preservation  of  big 
game  than  to  do  a  trick  like  this  has  no  busi- 
ness to  have  a  gun.  Anyone  who  carries  a 
shot  gun  in  hunting  big  game  should  not  be 
allowed  to  use  anything  but  buck  shot  or 
slugs. 

There  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  large  percentage 
of  big  game,  wounded  by  large  calibre  rifles 
get  away  on  the  best  of  hunters.  If  they 
are  flesh  wounds  and  bleed  well  the  animal 
recovers,  if  not  they  die.  A  certain  game 
warden  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment once  recommended  that  the  use  of 
rifles  for  hunting  small  game  be  made  unlawful. 
This  measure,  as  a  protection  to  game  is  useless 
and  also  unfair  to  those  who  use  a  rifle.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  partridge  or  rabbit 
has  a  far  better  chance  to  get  away  from  a 
man  with  a  rifle  than  a  man  using  a  shot 


gun,  and  if  you  hit  small  game  of  any  kind 
you  have  it,  where  if  you  were  using  a  shot 
gun  you  would  find  that  a  partridge  or  rabbit 
can  sometimes  carry  away  a  lot  of  shot. 
I  have  seen  more  get  away  wounded  from 
the  shot  gun  than  I  ever  have  from  the  rifle, 
and  I  have  nearly  always  used  a  rifle  for 
everything  but  ducks.  Then  again  shooting 
a  partridge  with  a  rifle  affords  one  more 
pleasure,  for  it  requires  skill  to  take  the 
head  off  a  bird  with  a  bullet. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  foreigners 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  (Soo  district) 
carrying  guns  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  who 
care  nothing  for  the  protection  of  game  and 
whose  only  ambition  seems  to  be  to  slaughter 
everything  in  sight.  These  men  mostly  work 
in  lumber  camps.  It  is  hard  for  a  game 
warden  to  catch  them  with  a  gun  for  the  news 
of  his  presence  in  that  vicinity  travels  mys- 
teriously and  fast,  so  that  when  he  arrives 
at  a  camp  there  is  not  a  fire-arm  of  any 
description  to  be  found  about  the  place.  It  is 
almost  impossible,  to  deal  with  this  class  of 
game  hog  as  he  should  be  dealt  with. 


Note — A  solution  of  the  game  slaughter 
question,  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  hunt- 
ers, is  hard  to  arrive  at  but  the  above  writer 
has  suggested  a  few  commendable  reforms. 
Contributions  on  the  momentous  question 
are  welcomed  by  Rod  and  Gun. — Editor. 


The  War  and  Game 

John  B.  Burnham 
President,  American  Game  Protective  Association 

An  Address  Delivered  at  the  National  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  Wild 
Life,  held  in  Ottawa,  on  February  18th  and  19th 


THE  total  death  casualties  of  the  war 
have  been  estimated  by  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  War  Baker  as  9,000,000  men.  The 
total  population  of  the  world  is,  I  believe, 
something  over  a  billion  and  a  quarter  souls, 
so  that  the  world  lost  something  like  seven 
per  cent,  of  its  population.  But  reproduction 
was  going  on  all  the  time,  and  the  world  has 
more  people  to-day  than  when  the  war  began. 

Audubon  once  estimated  that  a  single  flock 
of  passenger  pigeons  which  he  saw  contained 
more  birds  than  the  total  population  of  the 
world,  yet  only  a  few  decades  later  there  were 
no  passenger  pigeons.  The  race  had  been 
annihilated. 


The  comparison  is  interesting,  for  it  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  the  human  being  is  the 
most  hardy  game  animal  of  all.  The  greatest 
war  of  history  not  only  failed  to  annihilate, 
but  also  failed  to  stop  . man's  increase.  Also 
it  must  be  observed  that  while  humanity  is 
increasing,  game  is  decreasing.  The  ratio 
between  man  and  the  game  he  hunts  is  con- 
stantly assuming  a  more  unfavourable  per- 
centage as  regards  the  game.  And  the  war 
itself,  paradoxical  though  it  may  be,  has,  in 
many  places  and  over  large  areas,  accentuated 
the  disparity. 

Almost  everywhere  except  in  North  Amer- 
ica the  food  shortage  has  caused  appalling 
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inroads  on  the  game  supply.  In  England, 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  English  Game 
Guild  tells  me  it  will  take  at  least  twenty 
years  to  get  game  back  to  anything  like 
normal  abundance.  The  great  increase  in 
vermin,  with  the  game  keepers  off  at  the  war, 
is  partly  responsible  for  this.  In  Russia, 
many  of  the  finest  preserves  have  been  ruined, 


JOHN  B.  BURNHAM 

President,  American  Game  Protective  and 
Propagation  Association 


and  game  nowhere  exists  in  its  former  supply. 
In  France,  the  poison  gases  have  completed 
the  work  of  destruction.  The  Mexican 
bandits  in  their  mountain  retreats  have  con- 
verted magnificent  game  sections  into  un- 
productive wastes. 

Carl  Akele}-  says  that  the  war  has  taken 
a  toll  of  from  half  to.  two-thirds  of  African 
game  in  the  sections  where  there  has  been 
fighting.  Much  of  this  game,  he  says,  was 
wantonly  slaughtered  by  the  Boers  for  rifle 
practice.  Aside  from  the  northern  portion 
of  North  America,  the  picture  is  one  of  nearly 
universal  gloom,  but  here,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
conditions  are  much  brighter. 

Both  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
wonderful  food  supplies,  and  what  is  more, 
important  still,  an  exalted  brand  of  wisdom 


with  regard  to  their  natural  resources.  In 
both  nations,  the  full  meaning  of  the  value 
of  the  conservation  of  wild  life  is  at  least 
recognized.  This  was  never  more  cleverly 
demonstrated  than  by  the  passage  of  the 
treaty  for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds 
which  to-day  unites  our  two  countries  in 
brotherly  bond,  and  which  was  ratified  by 
your  country  during  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
war. 

Neither  country  for  a  moment  lost  its  good 
sense!  In  the  face  of  the  clamour  for  cheap 
food  in  the  form  of  marketed  game,  efficient 
protective  laws  were  in  no  way  relaxed.  Both 
countries  knew  that  if  the  demand  were 
granted  it  would  mean  the  annihilation  of  the 
game  without  any  appreciable  benefit,  for 
the  price  of  food  would  not  have  been  lowered 
By  any  fraction  of  the  medium  of  exchange. 
To-day  both  countries  have  more  game  than 
when  the  war  began — game  which  is  of  far 
greater  value  from  the  standpoint  of  making 
by  the  taking,  men  and  soldiers,  self-reliant 
and  healthy  individuals,  than  it  can  ever  be 
for  food  alone. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  of  that  force  of  troops 
which  Canada  sent  at  the  start  of  the  war  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  were  sportsmen.  After  the 
proof  these  men  made  of  splendid  valour  and 
efficiency,  no  further  argument  is  needed  in 
support  of  game  protection.  If  such  men  are 
bred  and  vitalized  by  any  sport,  then  it  is 
sacrilege  to  endanger  that  sport.  Thank 
God  the  officials  who  have,  been  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  the  game  have  been 
true  to  their  trust. 

Just  one  word  of  caution  here,  which  must 
be  taken  at  its  relative  value  to  the  whole 
subject.  The  tendency  to-day  is  toward  too 
much  restrictive  law.  We  must  not  let  the 
tail  wag  the  dog.  Conservation  of  game  is 
right,  but  the  conservation  of  sport  is 
righteous. 

Next  to  the  advance  of  civilization,  the 
chief  factor  that  has  reduced  our  game  is  the 
market  hunter.  Almost  everywhere  we  have, 
put  an  end  to  the  commercialism  of  game, 
with  the  result  that  game  is  on  the  increase. 
The  low  water  mark  in  many  places  has  been 
passed.  We  have  the  laws  and  the  machinery 
for  putting  them  into  effect.  From  my  view- 
point, we  now  need  better  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  rather  than  additional  re- 
strictions, which  are  only  exasperation  to  good 
sportsmen.  Where  the  law  is  not  thoroughly 
enforced,  you  and  I  know  that  such  restric- 
tions penalize  the  best  class  only  and  that  the 
others  do  as  they  please.    Laws,  as  a  general 
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rule,  should  not  be  enacted  too  far  in  advance 
of  public  sentiment. 

Close  seasons  are  worse  than  useless  unless 
they  are  enforced,  and  the  vermin  kept  down. 
I  say  they  are  worse  than  useless,  because  they 
do  not  increase  the  game,  while  they  do  in- 
crease lawlessness  and  disregard  for  other 
laws.  In  the  United  States,  antelope  and 
mountain  sheep  have  been  exterminated  under 
long  closed  seasons.  In  this  instance,  it  is 
true  there  should  have  been  closed  seasons, 
but  they  should  have  been  enforced.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  lose  the  game  without 
law  than  to  lose  both  the  game  and  respect  for 
law  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  recent  dinner  of  the  Canadian  Camp 
in  New  York,  a  Canadian  member  of  Par- 
liament told  how  generally  game  laws  were 
violated  in  his  province.  North  of  this  city, 
in  time  pasts,  I  have  seen  beaver  skins  openly 
trafficked  in,  while  the  beaver  were  nominally 
protected  by  a  close  season.  There  were 
plenty  of  beaver  and  the  people  could  not  see 
the  necessity  for  protecting  them.  At  Fort 
Yukon,  they  fed  dogs  on  white  flour  last 
winter  with  moose  in  sight  every  day,  but 
on  the.  headwaters  of  the  White  River,  men 
were  taking  dogs  to  board  and  feeding  them 
mountain  sheep.  All  you  gentlemen,  whether 
from  Canada  or  the  United  States,  could 
multiply  such  instances. 

Don't  spring  your  law,  no  matter  how 
good,  until  you  are  prepared  to  put  teeth  in  it. 
Better  err  on  the  side  of  too  great  liberaltiy 
than  err  in  the  other  way.  Educate  the 
public  to  see  the  necessity  for  protective 
legislation.  The  great  mass  of  testimony 
proves  that  paper  laws  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  Huns  of  sport.  Let  us,  by  all  means, 
have  fewer  restrictions  and  better  law  en- 
forcement. 

In  the  United  States,  we  feel  that  the 
situation  as  regards  the  future  of  the  wild  fowl 


supply  for  the  present  and  future  is  now  amply 
safeguarded  by  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act.  Though  of  not  nearly  so  great  im- 
portance as  our  treaty  with  Canada,  we  hope 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  secure  similar 
relations  with  Mexico.  The  wild  fowl  supply 
has  certainly  increased  tremendously  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  I  say  this,  despite  the  fact 
that  on  our  side  of  the  line  the  shooting  season 
just  past  was,  in  many  parts  of  our  country, 
the  poorest  we  have  had  in  forty  years.  This 
was  due,  of  course,  to  the  unusual  mildness  of 
the  weather. 

In  general,  the  States  are  looking  much 
more  closely  than  ever  before  to  maintaining 
their  supplies  of  localized  game.  A  business- 
like feature  towards  this  end  which  is  re- 
ceiving much  attention  with  us  is  the  game 
census.  In  many  states,  the  new  hunting 
licenses  require,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
facts,  a  report  of  all  game  and  fur-bearing 
animals  and  vermin  taken  during  the  previous 
year.  The  killing  of  vermin  is  encouraged. 
This  is  being  supplemented  by  estimates  of 
the  game  animals  and  game  birds  at  large  in 
the  covers.  It  is  a  business  proposition,  this 
inventorying  of  resources,  and  it  furnishes  a 
business  basis  for  new  regulations.  I  look  to 
see  the  system  greatly  perfected  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  during  the  next  few  years. 

Then,  too,  we  are  doing  a  tremendous  work 
in  the  United  States  in  propagating  game, 
chiefly  deer  and  pheasants,  to  stock  depleted 
sections.  The  States  in  the  aggregate  are 
spending  a  good  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  this  way  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sportsmen.  Looking  to  the  day  when  wild 
fur-bearing  animals  will  be  less  numerous  than 
at  present,  the  United  Stales  Government, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Nelson's  depart- 
ment, has  established  an  experimental  fur 
farm  in  Northern  New  York. 


Alpine  Club  of  Canada 

The  Director's' Annual  Address 


MY  annual  address  for  our  thirteenth 
Anniversary  is  a  very  pleasant  duty 
as  compared  with  that  of  last  year. 
Then,  all  was  at  its  blackest  and  the  whole 
world  waited  with  breathless  tension  for  the 
mighty  clash  of  numberless  armed  forces 
that  was  to  decide  the  final  result  of  years 
of  terrible  fighting  such  as  had  never  been 
before.  Even  while  I  wrote  that  awful  last 
struggle  had  begun.    Deep  down  in^all  our 


minds  was  the  thought:  "Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  unheard  of  atrocities  of  the  enemy 
hordes  in  Belgium  and  France  and  in  other 
lands  will  go  unpunished?"  "If  that  be  so 
what  have  we  to  hold  to  that  is  worth  living 
for." 

Long  before  the  11th  of  November,  1918, 
the  final  result  was  settled  beyond  dispute, 
but,  on  that  never  to  be  forgotten  morning 
the  electric  spark  circled  the  globe  and  carried 
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Serving  all  the  Dominion's  Provinces 

"The  Line  of  the  Nine* * 


Canadian 
National 
pailwans 


The  Trout  are  Biting  at 

Rainy  Lakes,  Nipigon.  Ogoki  river,  Nagogami 
river,  Kenogami  river,  Minaki  Lake  and  the 
"Shekak" 

And  the  National  Parks  Allure 

Laurentides  National  Park 
Quebec 


Algonquin,  Nipigon  and  Quetico  Parks 
Ontario 


Jasper  Park,  Alberta 
Mount  Robson  Park,  British  Columbia 


In  waters  as  yet  but  little  unrippled  by  line  of  white  man 
the  real  fisherman  will  find  his  paradise  and  a  vacation  filled 
with  the  thrill  of  big  catches  lurking  in  every  stream. 


Go  fishing  this  year,  and  to  the  right  point — there  is  no 
necessity  for  taking  "pot  luck." 


Write  for  Canadian  National  Railways  series  of  "Out  of  Door" 
booklets — the  Anglers'  Guides  to  the  best|fishing  waters  in 
Canada. 


H.  H.  MELANSON 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

TORONTO,  ONT 
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the  glorious  news  to  every  spot  upon  the 
earth's  surface  reached  by  the  wires. 

An  Armistice  had  been  signed  at  8  o'clock 
that  morning.  Though  a  military  prelimin- 
ary, all  knew  that  it  meant  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  that  all  our  dear  ones  who  were 
still  fighting  were  saved  to  us. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  battle  fields  when  the 
news  was  received,  it  was  received  with  utter 
un realization.  But  one  phase  of  the  only 
half  believed  news  was  grasped.  "We  do 
not  have  to  fight" — and  there  and  then  men 
sank  in  their  tracks  and  slept — slept  as  never 
before — in  an  awful  and  unreal  silence,  such 
as  had  not  been  for  four  and  a  quarter  years. 

In  the  cities  and  the  towns,  where  hopes 
and  fears,  exaltation  and  despair,  ceaseless 
toil  and  energy,  politics,  and  propaganda 
had  been  unending,  day  and  night,  men  and 
women  went  wild  with  joy.  It  seemed  a 
dream — too  good  to  be  true — and  the  pent 
up  tension  of  the  awful  war  period  found 
vent  in  an  hysterical  display  that  for  the 
moment  carried  the  people  off  their  mental 
balance. 

The  paramount  thought  was:  "Our  glorious 
heroes,  our  own  dear  boys  will  come  back 
to  us;"  and  glorified  faces  in  the  vast  crowds 
told  of  those  who  still  had  dear  ones  to  return 
— and  then  a  further  thought,  and  deep  and 
sincere  sympathetic  sorrow  went  out  to 
those  whose  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  daughters, 
brothers  and  sisters  were  heroes  for  the 
cause — the  men  arid  women  who  had  died 
that  the  Right  might  prevail;  that  the  destiny 
of  the  world  might  be  fulfilled.  We  mourn 
the  loss  of  our  dear  comrades  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  They  died  for  our  sakes  and  for  the 
sakes  of  posterity — but  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise where  men  are  real  men  and  women 
real  women. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Allies  have  fought  the 
Good  Fight  with  incomparable  honour  and 
glory.  Their  records  are  forever  graven  on 
the  tablets  of  their  countries'  history.  Not 
least  among  such  records  are  those  of  the 
Canadians  and  of  the  Americans — Lens, 
Vimy  Ridge,  Festubert,  Cambrai,  Ypres, 
Mons,  Chateau-Thierry,  St.  Mihiel,  the 
Argonne  bear  witness. 

Not  least  among  these  are  the  records  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  Alpine  Club 
of  Canada;  Canadians,  British,  Americans. 
In  all  one  hundred  and  thirteen  known 
members,  men  and  women,  have  been  on 
active  service  since  the  war  began.  The 
highest  known  rank,  previous  to  the  war,  of 
any  member  volunteering  was  that  of  Major. 
There  are  now  12  Majors,  9  Lt.  Colonels  and 
2  Brigadier  Generals.  Below  the  rank  of 
Major  are:  26  Captains  and  ojie  Hon.  Cap- 
tain (Mrs.  J.  W.  Henshaw,)  1  Lieut.  Com- 
mander (U.S.A.),.  24  Lieutenants  and  one 
Hon.  Lieut.,  French  Army,  (Mrs.  Stanley 
Jones),  and  5  Sergeants.  Thus,  out  of  113 
volunteers  from  the  Alpine  Club,  wrho  have 
been  on  active  service,  79  hold  commanding 
rank.    That  speaks  for  efficiency. 

Of  distinctions,  the  following  have  been 
won  by  the  said  members  during  the  war: — 
British— C.B.  1,  C.M.G.  2,  D.S.O.  8,  (and 

3  Bars)  M.C.  9  (and  1  Bar),  D.C.M.  1. 
Foreign — Cross,  Legion  of  Honour  2,  French 


Croix  de  Guerre  4,  Belgian  Croix  de  Guerre 
3,  Crown  of  Italy  1,  Rose  of  Italy  1,  Order 
of  Leopold,  Belgium  1. 
Eleven  have  been  killed;  two  have  been 
prisoners  of  war  and  a  dozen  or  more 
wounded,  some  several  times — Thai,  speaks 
for  valour. 

It' is  a  glorious  record  and  one  that  might 
have  been  expected  of  mountain  men  and 
women  in  a  period  of  such  magnificent 
heroism. 

An  incident  has  come  to  us  recently  where 
the  experience  of  mountaineering  has  been 
useful  during  the  war: — A  letter  received  by 
our  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  Mitchell,  from 
Capt.  A.  W.  Wakefield — who  holds  the  north 
of  England  record  for  a  24  hour  run  over  a 
mountainous  course  (where  he  made  some- 
thing like  80  miles) — says  "Today  I  have  for 
the  third  time  during  the  war  been  grateful 
for  my  climbing  experience.  There  was  a 
Boche  flag  on  the  top  of  a  tall  Marconi  pole 
at  the  summit  of  the  Citadel  here  in  Namur, 
which  had  flown  there  ever  since  we  evacuated, 
but  I  succeeded  in  getting  it  down  today." 

Another  instance  where  mountaineering 
has  been  useful  to  one  of  our  members  on 
service  is  to  be  found  in  the  article  appearing 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Canadian  Alpine 
Journal  (1918)  from  the  pen  of  Col.  C.  H. 
Mitchell,  General  Staff  Officer  of  the  2nd. 
British  Army. 

A  full  record  of  our  members  on  active 
service  will  be  found  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Journal  for  1918,  in  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  information. 

Since  our  last  Anniversary  two  more 
members  have  acquired  the  greatest  honour 
of  all:  Lieut.  J.  Tyler  (U.S.A.  Air  Service) 
and  Lieut.  T.  J.  Taylor  of  Victoria,  B.C. 
Both  were  well-known  to  us — the  former  at 
our  Ptarmigan  Lake  Camp,  1915,  and  the 
latter  through  the  deep  interest  he  took  in 
mountain  matters  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  north  of  Mt.  Robson.  We  mourn 
their  loss  and  our  sincere  sympathy  goes  out 
to  their  sorrowing  relations.  For  the  fallen 
little  need  be  said.  Their  names  are  forever 
writ  upon  the  tablets  of  Time.  They  occupy 
places  in  the  "Temple  of  Fame"  and 
"High  oe'r  their  seats  the  form  of  Time  is 

found, 

"His  scythe  reversed  and  both  his  pinions 
bound." 

Of  high  Distinctions  a  number  have  been 
added  since  last  reported  in  the  Journal: 
Col.   R.  P.   Clark,  Victoria,   promoted  to 

Brigadier  General. 
Col.  J.  A.  Clark,  Vancouver,  promoted  to 

Brigadier  General. 
Col.   C.  H.  Mitchell,   Toronto,  appointed 

Commander  of  the  Bath,  and  presented 

with  the  Rose  of  Italy. 
Col.  W.  W.  Foster,  Victoria,  presented  with 

a  2nd  Bar  to  the  D.S.O.  and  .with  the 

French  Croix  de  Guerre. 
Major  F.  A.  Robertson,  Victoria,  presented 

with  the  D.S.O. 
Major,  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Gordon,  Ottawa, 

presented    with    the  D.S.O.  (Promoted 

Lt.-Col.) 

Major  W.  M.  Pearce,   Calgary,  presented 
with  the  M.C. 
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The  Greatest  Sporting  Goods  Store 
in  the  world. 


The  Land  of 
Caves  and 
Cam  pf  i  res 


Where  to  go  fishing  and  camping. 
Don't  trust  to  hearsay — ask.  head- 
quarters. 

You  need  not  go  half  across  the 
world  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  camp 
life. 

You  need  not  go  hunting  grizzlies. 

The  land  of  caves  and  campfires  is 
within  a  few  hours  of  your  home 

Tents,  cook  kits  and  camp  furni- 
ture, for  the  all-summer  family  camp, 
or  for  the  week-end  canoe  or  motor 
trip. 

Constant  reports  from  the  best  fish- 
ing streams  and  lakes — and  the  most 
complete  fishing  tackle  department  in 
America. 

Camp  Clothes,  footwear,  guns, 
revolvers,  ammunition  —  complete 
outfits  for  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  necessary  particulars  concerning 
guides  for  parties  going  into  the  big 
woods. 

Write  us  for  full  information  regard- 
ing your  proposed  trip. 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co. 

Ezra  H.  Fitch,  President 

Madison  Ave.  and  45th  Street 
New  York 

"Where  the  Blazed  Trail 

Crosses  the  Boulevard" 


When  You  Take  to 
The  Woods,  take 

BarringtOR'Hall 

SOLUBLE  Coffee 

Leave  the  coffee  pot  out  of 
your  kit.  Replace  it  with  a 
tin  of  Soluble  Barrington  Hall 
Coffee.  You  can  then  enjoy  per- 
fect coffee,  made  in  the  cup,  in- 
stantly, by  adding  hot  or  cold 
water.  Not  a  makeshift  or  sub- 
stitute but  really  fine  coffee  in 
instant  form. 

Send  35c  and  coupon  below 
for  a  standard  size  Outing  tin. 
Or  95c  for  the  large  size  (equal 
to  two  pounds  of  bean  coffee.) 
You'll  be  delighted.  "Ask  the 
boys  who  used  it  over  there!" 

Baker  Importing  Company 

224  North  Second  Street  136  Hudson  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS  NEW  YORK 

 FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  

Enclosed  find  c  for  which  please 

send  one  size  tin  of  Soluble  Barrington 

Hall  Coffee  to: 

Name  

Address   

Grocer's  Name  

Grocer's  Address  
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Capt.    A.    Morkill,    Vancouver,  presented 

with  the  M.C. 
Lieut.  T.  J.  Tyler  (U.S.  Air  Service)  presented 

with  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre. 

There  are  doubtless  others  that  we  have 
not  heard  of  yet. 

Already  a  number  of  our  wounded  heroes 
have  been  returned  to  their  homes  and  I  feel 
sure  will  be  found  participating  in  our  An- 
niversary functions,  for  the  strenuous  and 
harrowing  years  01  war  do  not  seem  to  have 
loosened  the  lasting  grip  of  the  Great  Hills. 
Though  battered,  weary  and  worn — many 
incapacitated  from  active  mountain  climb- 
ing— they  return  immediately  to  the  old  love 
and,  even  though  their  bodies  may  be  unable, 
their  spirits  are  with  us  and  will  be  as  long 
as  they  live. 

Even  before  our  next  Camp,  "The  Victory 
Camp"  comes  off,  it  is  likely  that  the  majority 
of  our  Overseas  members  will  have  been 
returned  to  their  homes  and  that  many  of 
them  will  be  with  us  on  that  occasion.  God 
grant  they  may.  The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada 
must  never  forget  that  it  is  due  to  the  loyal 
and  loving  adherence  of  our  members  on 
military  service  that  the  Club  has  been  able 
to  come  so  successfully  through  this  desperate 
period.  It  is  to  such  adherence,  given — even 
in  the  midst  of  the  absolute  and  strenuous 
demands  of  a  life  and  death  struggle  and  all 
its  horrors,  that  we  are  today  indebted  for 
the  solid  base  upon  which  we  stand.  I 
think  it  is  wonderful — wonderful  beyond 
measure — that  such  a  thing  could  be;  and 
it  goes  to  show  that  the  grip  and  comradery 
of  the  mountains  binds  closer  than  even  the 
demands  of  war  a  l'outrance. 

To  these  heroes  all  honour  is  due.  They 
have  created  for  us  a  tradition  beyond  belief, 
and  we  plan  in  1920  to  hold  a  great  "Welcome 
Home  Camp"  at  Mt.  Assiniboine  and  to  have 
there  all  of  our  soldier  members — men  and 
women — who  will  be  our  cherished  guests, — 
and  to  there  and  then  express  to  them  the 
very  high  esteem  in  which  we  hold  them, 
and  the  superlative  admiration  we  have 
for  their  mighty  deeds  of  valour.  It  was  not 
to  be  conceived  that  such  men  and  women 
existed,  and  it  remained  for  the  greatest 
war  of  all  time  to  produce  these  supermen 
and  superwomen. 

We  have  heard  from  our  two  members 
who  were  prisoners  of  war:  Capt.,  the  Rev. 
Gillies  Wilkin  and  Sergeant  W.  A.  Alldritt. 
Thank  God,  they  are  again  with  their  kindred 
in  the  Empire  to  which  they  belong.  Their 
trials  and  sorrows  have  been  great,  but  their 
greater  hearts  have  carried  them  through 
and  have  won  for  them  the  respect,  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  of  all  true  men  and  women 
for  all  time. 

The  close  of  the  war  has  brought  to  us  a 
sense  of  deep  seated  relief.  Once  more  we 
are  able  to  let  our  thoughts — without  treason 
— dwell  upon  the  mountains;  upon  the  billows 
of  fleecy  clouds  that  adorn  Canada's  highest 
peaks;  to  see  in  our  mind's  eye  the  shimmer  of 
the  icefall;  to  gaze  with  wonder  at  a  crashing 
avalanche,  or  a  thundering  rockfall;  to  trace 
the  silver  network  of  the  streams,  winding 
in  sinuous  curves  far  below;  to  spot  the 
gem-like  lake;  of  glorious  greens  and  blues, 


scintillating  with  myriads  of  diamonds  that 
sparkle  from  their  sun-kissed  wavelets,  or 
else  see  mighty  snow-clad  peaks  reflected  in 
their  mirror-like  surface;  to  smell  the  aroma 
of  the  pine  and  spruce  while  wandering  in  the 
midst  of  mossy,  fern-grown  forests;  and,  best 
of  all  to  sense  the  pungent  wood  fire  smoke, 
lazily  curling  upwards  towards  the  starlit 
dome  of  Heaven,  as  we  lounge  around  the 
Great  Camp  fire  and  join  in  the  jolly  lilt  of 
a  chorus  or  song,  while  the  soothing  pipe  of 
peace  in  such  surroundings  belies  the  din  and 
horror  of  the  dreadful  past — gone,  let  us  hope 
forever.  fe- 

This  and  all  this  has  been  the  guiding  star 
of  our  comrades  of  the  great  war,  and  has 
held  them  as  by  a  steadfast  anchor,  through- 
out the  period  of  din  and  strife,  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  their  dreams. 

I  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Miss 
Margaret  Springate,  a  victim  of  the  recent 
epidemic,  Miss  Springate  joined  the  Club  in 
1909.  She  was  one  of  our  most  actively 
active  members  and  a  good  and  fearless 
mountaineer.  She  participated  in  a  number 
of  our  camps  and  was  well-known  to  us  as 
Secretary  of  the  Winnipeg  Section:  also  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Banff  Club  House. 
We  shall  miss  her  co-operation  much. 

And  now  to  touch  upon  matters  of  more 
casual  importance  in  the  routine  of  the 
Club's  progress.  We  have  come  through  the 
war  in  good  shape,  thanks  to  the  loyal  sup- 
port of  our  members.  For  the  first  time  in 
years  we  went  behind  in  our  balance  of  revenue 
and  expenditure,  but  only  to  an  extent  of 
about  $250,  an  item  we  shall  easily  pick  up 
this  year. 

Apart  from  this  the  Club  has  no  liabilities 
other  than  its  outstanding  Club  House  de- 
bentures, due  1st.  of  May,  next.  It  is  not 
possible  to  meet  them  in  full,  owing  to  the 
falling  off  of  revenue  during  the  past  four 
years,  so  a  plan  has  been  proposed  to  pay 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  principal  over  a  period  of 
ten  years  at  the  usual  rate  of  interest,  with 
the  privilege  of  paying  in  full  at  any  due  date 
of  interest. 

The  plan  was  submitted  to  all  debenture 
holders  and  a  considerable  number  have 
acquiesced  in  it.  Many  debentures  have 
been  donated  to  the  Club  and  the  outstanding 
indebtedness  amounts  to  about  $3400,  for 
which  we  have  assets  of  more  than  three 
times  the  value.  No  difficulty  is  anticipated 
on  this  account. 

The  1918  Annual  Camp  was  held  at  Para- 
dise Valley,  on  the  site  of  our  old  camp  site 
of  1907,  with  an  outlying  camp  at  Consolation 
Lake,  on  the  site  of  our  1910  Camp.  The 
main  Camp  was  in  charge  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Richardson  of  Calgary,  who  for  many  years 
now  has  so  efficiently  looked  after  construction 
for  us.  The  outlying  Camp  was  in  charge  of 
Mr.  T.  B.  Moffat  of  Calgary  and  was  managed 
in  his  usual  very  popular  manner. 

Although  making  all  plans  and  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  Camps,  I  was  only  able 
to  be  present  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Club..  It  took  me  nine  days  of  travel,  and 
very  difficult  travel  at  that,  to  get  from  and 
back  to  my  work  on  the  Interprovincial 
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A  Journey  of 

Joy  and 
Contentment 


OME  where  the  mighty  rivers  of  Canada  flow  onward  to  the  Sea — 


take  a  boat  trip  on  those  rivers-,  let  your  eye  drink  in  the  delights 


of  a  scenic  panorama  that  has  no  equal  in  America — let  your 
mind  become  refreshed  with  a  change  of  scene  so  complete  that  all 
cares  will  be  forgotten  in  the  engrossment  of  a  journey  that  brings  new 
interest  swith  every  mile — new  wonderments  with  every  hour.  Well 
named 


NIAGARA  to  the  SEA" 


this  trip  begins  with^the  beautiful  Niagara  River;  traversing  Lake 
Ontario  and  some  250  miles  of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence.  It  takes  you 
through  the  1000-Islands  Scenery — it  gladdens  the  eye  with  glimpses 
of  green-clad  river  banks — it  thrills  you  with  the  novel  experience  of 
shooting  mile  after  mile  of  Rapids.  It  gives  you  stop-over  privileges 
at  such  point,  of  interest  as  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Quebec — also 
at  Murray  Bay  and  Tadousac  where  splendid  Summer  Hotels  are 
operated  under  Canada  Steamship  Lines  management. 

The  climax  of  this  1000-mile  journey  is  reached  when  the  boat 
steams  slowly  up  the  magnificent  canyon  of  the  River  Saguenay — 
where  the  traveller's  amazement  is  tinged  with  awe  as  he  beholds 
Capes  towering  higher  than  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

This  glorious  outing  affords  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  Canada,  from  the  deck  of  a  palatial  steamer. 
You  will  return  from  such  a  trip  refreshed  and  invigorated — satisfied, 
too,  that  you  have  had  the  finest  boat  trip  holiday  it  would  be  possible 
to  conceive. 


Break  the  long  journey;  travel  by  boat  from  Sarnia  to 
the  "Soo,"  Port  Arthur  or  Duluth.  Write  for  particulars 
of  Upper  Lake  Cruises  through  the  Great  Unsalted  Seas. 


Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Limited 


ARE  YOU  TRAVELLING  WEST  ? 


Tickets  and  information  at 
any  Ticket  Office,  or  any 
office  of  Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  Limited. 


TORONTO  OFFICE 

46  YONGE  STREET 


MONTREAL  OFFICE 

VICTORIA  SQUARE 
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Boundary  Survey,  which  lay  a  long  way 
north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

The  Camp  was  much  enjoyed  by  those 
present.  The  attendance  was  small,  only 
54  in  number  altogether.  The  small  attend- 
ance was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  no  re- 
duced fares  were  given  by  the  railways  and 
that  all  except  strictly  business  travel  was 
discountenanced  by  the  Government  to  give 
precedence  to  war  requirements. 

The  Manager  in  Chief  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Hotels,  Mr.  F.  L.  Hutchin- 
son, again  loaned  to  us  two  of  their  Swiss 
guides,  Edouard  Feuz  and  Christian  Hasler, 
who  are  old  friends  of  ouns  and  gave  us  their 
faithful  service.  SQme  good  climbing  wate 
done  in  a  quiet  way. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  a  resolution  of 
greeting  was  drawn  up  and,  later,  sent  to 
our  members  overseas;  also  one  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  to  our  prisoners  of  war. 
They  appeared  to  give  much  gratification. 
The  usual  resolutions  of  appreciation  and 
thanks  were  also  passed. 

At  the  close  of  the  Annujal  Meeting  I  visited 
the  Yoho  Glacier  and  made  the  usual  measure- 
ments for  advance  or  retreat  and  for  flow  of 
the  ice  tongue.  These  have  been  carried  on 
continuously  since  1906. 

The  Club  House  was  open  from  17th  June 
to  middle  of  September"  and  was,  as  usual, 
in  charge  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  with 
Miss  E.  Savatard  in  charge  of  the  domestic 
arrangements.  The  attendance  was  very 
small,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  house  should  be  open  during  the 
summer  months,  to  keep  it  in  repair,  it  would 
have  paid  better  not  to  have  opened  it. 

Apart  from  the  Annual  Camp,  little  climb- 
ing was  done  by  members  during  the  year. 
Mr.  Val  A.  Fynn  of  St.  Louis  made  numer- 
ous expeditions  and  climbs  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Louise  and  Lake  O'Hara.  The  chief 
features  of  these  were  new  routes  up  Mt. 
Temple  and  of  the  Victoria  and  the  Lefroy- 
Hungabee  Ridges.  Mrs.  Fynn  made  the 
first  ascent  for  a  lady  of  Pinnacle  Mt.  and 
accompanied  Mr.  Fynn  on  several  of  his  other 
climbs,  particularly  one  of  the  Victoria  Ridge. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Fynn  renovated  and 
equipped  to  some  extent  the  cabin  in  the 
meadow  near  Lake  O'Hara,  which  he  refers 
to  as  Wiwaxy  Cabin.  This  was  a  generous 
and  public-spirited  action  and  one  that  is 
worthy  of  our  gratitude.  The  matter  of 
cabins  at  suitable  places  in  the  mountains, 
to  facilitate  climbing  and  other  expeditions, 
has  long  been  in  our  minds,  but  we  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  attaining  a  financial  condi- 
tion where  we  can  give  active  expression  to 
our  wishes.  In  keeping  open  and  running 
our  club  House  and  Camp  at  Banff  we  have, 
for  the  moment,  reached  our  possible  achieve- 
ment in  this  repsect. 

My  dearest  wish  for  many  years  has  bejen 
to  build  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  our  mem- 
bers for  climbing  activities  a  suitable  little 
Chalet  on  our  location  by  the  shores  of  Lake 
O'Hara.  The  difficulty  in  connection  with 
it  is  not  so  greatly  the  building  of  it,  but  the 
keeping  of  it  open  for  use  and  the  financing 
of  sufficient  help  to  operate  it.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  soon,  prosperity  may  overtake  us, 


and  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  build 
there.  Its  utility  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  demand  for  the  accommodation  it  would 
furnish. 

The  Journal  was  published  as  usual  and 
was  in  its  usual  good  style.  It  elicited  some 
very  favourable  comment  and  particularly 
so  the  illustrations,  which  were  exceptionally 
good,  especially  those  by  Dr.  Bulyea  of  Ed- 
monton. Publication  is  now  a  very  expensive 
luxury  and  it  is  largely  to  this  cause  and  that 
of  the  help  and  food  problems  that  we  were 
behind  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

So  much  for  the  past — what  of  the  future? 

Three  years  ago  the  citizens  of  Banff,  in 
good  sporting  spirit,  organized  an  Association 
of  Winter  Sports  and  held  a  Winter  Carnival 
at  a  considerable  loss  financially.  Notwith- 
standing the  loss,  a  second  Carnival  was 
brought  off  the  year  following  with  much 
success.  The  first  year's  arrear  was  picked 
up  in  addition  to  current  expense. 

Last  February  a  third  Carnival  was  brought 
off  and  was  again  a  success.  The  glorious 
weather,  the  bright  blue  skies,  the  snow- 
clad  surroundings  and  the  exhilarating  ozone 
of  winter  in  the  Great  Hills  filled  all  who 
participated  in  it,  with  delight  and  proclaimed 
great  possibilities  for  the  future.  Your 
Director,  realizing  that  these  sports  are 
closely  allied  to  the  activities  of  our  Club, 
and  that  the  future  may  render  possible 
their  application  to  our  Club  House  at  Banff, 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  Carnival,  attended  the 
last  two  occasions  and  rendered  all  possible 
assistance  towards  their  success. 

So  appreciative  of  our  collaboration  were 
the  members  of  the  Association  that  for  this 
year  the  Director  was  elected  an  Hon.  Vice- 
President,  and,  at  the  Sports  themselves, 
Official  Judge  of  all  events. 

It  is  I  think  a  wise  policy  for  the  Club  to 
render  all  possible  assistance  and  co-operation. 
Last  year  we  contributed  to  the  general 
expense  fund  of  the  Association  for  Carnival 
purposes,  and  this  year  we  gave  a  handsome 
silver  cup  to  be  competed  for  by  Ladies' 
Hockey  teams.  It  was  won  by  the  Regents 
of  Calgary  after  a  very  strenuous  contest 
with  the  Monarchs  of  Edmonton. 

In  my  last  year's  address,  I  referred  to  an 
invitation  we  had  received  from  the  Club 
Alpin  Francais  to  participate  in  a  Congress 
of  Alpinism  to  be  held  at  Monaco  after  the 
war.  Matters  in  this  connection  have  pro- 
gressed and  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  it  in 
the  Spring  of  1920.  Baron  Gabet  of  Paris  is 
President  of  the  Congress.  On  the  Presiden- 
tial Committee,  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada 
has  been  given  very  full  recognition  by  the 
inclusion  of  our  President,  Mr.  J.  D.  Patter- 
son, our  two  Vice-Presidents,  Colonels 
Mitchell  and  Foster  and  myself  as  Director  of 
the  Club.  I  have  the  matter  now  in  hand 
and  am  endeavouring  to  arrange  a  full  re- 
presentation and  exhibit.  For  the  latter  I 
hope  to  induce  the  Government  to  send  over 
Mr.  Byron  Harmon  of  Banff  with  his  magni- 
ficent moving  picture  films  of  climbing  and 
travelling  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Our  Annual  Camp  this  year  will  be  held  at 
the  summit  of  Yoho  Pass,  on  the  site  of  our 
first  camp  in  1906.    It  will  last  from  the  22nd 
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Get  My 
New 


s.  o.  s. 

TANGO 


Trade 
Mark 


It's  a  wizard  for  casting.    You  can 
put  it  in  the  exact  spot  where  the  big 
fellows  hide,  among  the  weeds  and  in  shallow 
waters.    Swims  on  Surface  with  a  lifelike  swim- 
ming motion.    At  will  you  send  it  wiggling  below. 
Thousands  of   professionals,   amateurs,   women  and  children 
are  making  record  catches  of  all  kinds  of  game  fish,  trolling  or  casting 
with  all  models  of  my 

Rush  Tfan^°  JVL*nnow 

Registered  Trade  Mark 

— the  liveliest  baits  that  float.  They  wiggle,  dive  and  swim  like  a 
minnow  in  action.  The  Tangoes  get  the  big  ones — Bass,  Pickerel, 
Pike,  Muscallunge,  Lake  Trout  and  Brook 
Trout. 

At  your  dealer's  or  sent  direct  post  paid 
— stamps  or  Money  Order.  "Regular,' 
"Junior,"  "Weedless  Midget,"  and 
"S.O.S. Tango"  Models,  each  

All  models  patented  and  guaranteed 
Set  of  four  assorted  colors  and  models  $4.00 


$1.00 


J.  K.  RUSH 


944  S.  A.  &  K.  Building, 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


dealers:  Send  today  for  samples. of  my 
newest,  fast  selling  model  and  my  gene- 
rous selling  plan  and  beautiful  Counter 
Display. 


FOLDING    PUNCTURE-PROOF   CANVAS  BOATS 

Light,  easy  to  handle,  no  leaks  orrepairs;  check  as  baggage,  carry  by  hand; 
safe  for  family;  all  sizes;  non-sinkable;  stronger  than  wood;  used  by  U.  S. 
and  Foreign  Governments.   Awarded  First  Prize  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
World's  Fairs.   We  fit  our  boats  for  Outboard  Motors.  Catalogue. 
KING  FOLDING  CANVAS  BOAT  CO.  465  Harrison  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


LOUIS  RHEAD        NATURE  LURES  arre%3°w  4th  SEASON  1919 

Heretofore,  the  maker  of  nature  lures  trusted  entirely  to  personal  tests  of  them.    So  many  appreciative 
letters  are  received,  anglers  may  be  interested  in  the  following  sample  from  an  eminent  M.D.,  fishing  in  Maine — 
Dear  Sir: — 

Enclosed  find  five  dollars,  for  which  please  send  an  assortment  of  nature  lures  for  Trout.    I  used  the 
lures  this  summer  and  had  the  grandest  sport  of  my  life,  taking  ouananiche  with  them  in  two  trips.  I 
used  them  at  one  pool  where  flies,  worms  and  live  bait  were  being  used,  and  brought  to  net  more  fish 
than  four  other  rods.    I  lost  my  last  feather  minnow  this  week  and  wish  to  be  prepared  for  next  season." 
Send  for  new  illustrated  leaflet  with  additional  testimonials. 

 LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  OCEAN  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y.  


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
F.  E.  PITTM AN,  General  Passenger  Agt.  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


HAND  CAST  BULLETS 

And  hand  loaded  shells  are  almost  invariably  used  by  expert  shooters. 
They  give  more  accurate  results  than  factory  loaded  ammunition  and 
the  saving  in  cost  is  considerable.  Write  to-day  and  send  us  the  name 
and  caliber  of  your  rifle  or  revolver. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

264  MEADOW  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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of  July  to  the  5th  of  August  inclusive.  It  will 
be  styled  "The  Victory  Camp"  and  we  then 
hope  to  have  present  a  number  of  our  re- 
turned soldiers  —  men  and  women.  An 
outlying  camp  will  be  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Upper  Yoho  Valley. 

At  this  camp  several  matters  of  importance 
will  be  taken  up,  noticeably  :--the  arrange- 
ments for  the  big  "Welcome  Home  Camp"  at 
Mt.  Assiniboine  in  1920,  when  we  hope  to 
have  the    majority  of  our  returned  men 


and  women  members  there  as  our  guests. 

We  have  also  to  consider  an  appropriate 
memorial  to  be  erected  at  the  Club  House  to 
our  soldier  members. 

The  Club  House  will  be  open  about  the 
first  of  July  and  it  is  hoped  the  attendance 
there  will  be  greater  than  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  officials  in  charge  will  be  the 
same  as  last  year. 

ARTHUR  0.  WHEELER, 

Director. 


Criticism  From  a  Bisley  Marksman 


Editor,  Rod  and  Gun: — 

In  your  November  and  December  issues, 
considerable  space  has  been  devoted  to 
organizations  and  praise  of  The  Irish  Rifle 
Club  of  Toronto;  much  of  this  has  been  con- 
tributed by  one  J.  W.  Smith,  who  we  presume 
by  his  remarks  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Club,  and  an  amateur  at  shooting,  not  one 
of  the  old  marksman  class,  such  as  the  D.R.A. 
or  Bisley  type,  while  one  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  this  Club  is  a  civilian  organization. 

In  referring  to  the  by-laws,  I  quite  agree 
as  to  the  purposes  for  which  this  Club  was 
organized  in,  I  bejieve,  about  1912  or  shortly 
before  the  war  broke  out.  Now  did  this  Club 
carry  out  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended,  that  is  promoting  range 
rifle  shooting,  because  at  the  very  beginning 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  writer,  J.  W.  Smith, 
(who  should  be  familiar  with  the  by-laws)  if  as 
he  says  "nearly  all  members"  are  accepted, 
but  there  are  many  who  could  not  become 
identified  with  this  Club,  why?  As  to  further 
disjcussing  this  point  I  would  only  refer  you 
to  the  emblem  of  the  Club. 

The  original  members  of  the  Club  were  all 
crack  shots  who  were  very  nearly  all  members 
or  ex-members  of  some  militia  regiment  of 
No.  2  military  district,  and  with  their  respec- 
tive units  had  received  their  early  training 
in  musketry,  some  advancing  so  far  as  to  be 
eligible  for  Bisley  teams.  Now  about  the 
time  1914  when  the  war  broke  out,  ever\ 


marksman  knows  how  all  Ontario  and  Dom- 
inion matches  were  called  off,  owing  to  the  war 
nothing  in  this  line  being  conducted  since,  the 
country  had  its  military  affairs  to  deal  with 
then,  and  musketry  of  practical  nature  was 
at  once  taken  up  at  the  various  big  camps. 
However,  The  Irish  Rifle  Club,  Toronto, 
continued  shooting  during  the  war  at  Long 
Branch  Ranges  situated  a  few  miles  west  of 
Toronto,  but  what  was  the  practice,  merely 
shooting  at  the  200-500-600  yard  range  season 
after  season,  without  the  slightest  variation. 
Now  who  could  not  become  very  nearly 
perfect,  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  a  rifle. 
And  I  understand  most  of  the  members  have 
used  special  match  Ross  rifles,  some  possibly 
who  were  not  so  fortunate  had  to  use  the 
regular  issue  of  the  militia,  but  as  to  the 
actual  number  of  members  who  were  taught 
anything  in  marksmanship,  I  would  verture 
to  say  it  would  not  be  such  a  great  number 
in  proportion  to  membership. 

While  Mr.  Smith  leads  one  to  think  that 
the  contests  were  according  to  O.  R.  A.  rules, 
it  seems  that  possibly  he  may  never  have 
familiarized  himself  with  the  rules,  and 
apparently  never  was  in  competition  in  O.R. 
A.  matches. 

During  the  war  every  person  interested 
in  musketry  knew  the  difficulties  that  con- 
fronted them,  and  for  this  reason  many  old, 
time  shots  became  identified  with  the  I.R.C. 
this  more  particularly  during  the  last  couple 
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Vacation  in  the  Pine  Scented 
Lakelands  of  Canada 

In  the  "Highlands  of  Ontario,"  that 
wonderful  region  of  scenic  beauty, 
you  can  Fish,  Swim,  Golf,  Canoe, 
Camp,  Hunt— spend  a  vacation 
you  will  never  regret  or  forget. 
Mirror-like  lakes  set  in  the  gran- 
deur of  forests  of  pine  and  balsam. 
The  purest  of  air,  1,000  to  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  hay  fever 
is  unknown. 

'  Famous  Playgrounds  for 
Outdoor  Men  and  Women 

"AlgonquinPark"-"30,000 Islands 
of  Georgian  Bay"  —  "Kawartha 
Lakes"— "Muskoka  Lakes"— 
'Timagami"  and  the  "Lake  of 
Bays."  Modern  hotels  — or 
"rough"  it  if  you  prefer.  Any 
Grand  Trunk  Agent  will  gladly 
plan  your  trip  for  you. 

Illustrated  descriptive  literature 
sent  free  on  request.    Apply  to 


J.  QUINLAN, 

Bonaventure  Station, 
MONTREAL.  QUE. 


C.  E.  HORNING, 
Union  Station, 
TORONTO.  ONT. 


Army  Raincoats 


The  official  model  designed 
for  military  duty;  the  one  type 
of  raincoat   both  waterproof 
and  sanitary;  every  garment 
strictly  to  Government  speci- 
fications.     NO  WET 
CAN    GET  THROUGH— 
hermetically  cemented;  in- 
terfitting   fly   front  (triple 
protection),  adjustable  fast- 
tenings  around  wrists,  storm 
collar  with  storm  tab,  pockets 
with    interior    slit    to  reach 
inside  clothing  without  opening 
coat;  ventilation  holes  in  back 
concealed   by  extra  yoke  to 
afford    escape    for  moisture 
from  the  body. 

End  of  war  permits  of  sup- 
plying civilians.  Direct  from 
Government  contractors  a 
far  below  actual  value.  Fil 
in  coupon  and  mail  with  $7.50 


TO  THE  PEERLESS  CO.  (gSKSSST) 

P.  O.  BOX  NO.  387,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Date  19  

Please  send  Army  Rain  coat  by  Insured 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid  to 

Name  


Address  

Chest  measurement  inches. 

For  which  find  $7.50  money  order  enclosed.  If 
not  entirely  satisfactory  money  is  to  be  refunded  on 
return  of  coat.    Dept.  856. 


q^x^^p-j  with  inverted  pleat  down  back  and  all- 
II  around  belt  with  buckle;  convertible 

DOUDle  collar;  patch  pockets  with  flaps;  wrist 
Breasted  fastenings  with  buckles;  ivory  buttons 
Mnriok       Disposal  price,  $12.  ' 

moaeis  urement. 


State  chest  meas- 


BUY  YOUR 

KEEP-EM-ALIVE 

FISH  STRINGER 

NOW 

PAT.  U.  S.  and  CANADA 


Prepare 
for  the 
Coming 
Fishing 


Keep  Your 
Catch  Alive 
and  Fresh 
Until  Ready 
to  Use 


The  Best  Buy 
in  Tackle  Today 

Price  75c 


From  Your  Dialer  or  Direct.  Send  for  Circular 
WATKINS  MFG.  COMPANY  HOWEL  L  MICH. 
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of  years.  But  of  course  the  I.R.C.  claim 
all  the  honor  for  such  good  scores  during 
their  season's  practice,  but  when  we  look  at  the 
names,  many  of  which  are  so  familiar  in 
connection  with  various  old  regiments  qf 
Toronto  and  big  shoots  held  throughout  the 
Dominion  before  the  war,  and  as  Mr.  Smith 
says  have  been  to  Bisley,  which  I  quite  agree, 
it  would  seem  more  sport  than  instructional 
musketry,  as  many  of  these  men  won  their 
laurels  under  the  distinction  of  their  own 
regimental  units,  and  if  Ontario  and  Dominion 
Associations  should  be  revived  again,  you 
would  find  these  old  time  marksmen  lined  up 
in  their  former  place  and  I  would  venture 
to  say  the  actual  members  left  in  the  I.R.C. 
of  Toronto,  capable  of  making  scores  such 
as  published  in  the  December  issue  of  Rod 
and  Gun  would  be  few.  Quite  an  ordinary 
team,  without  scarcely  any  practice  composed 
of  members  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
defeated  the  famous  Irish  team  at  Long 


Branch  ranges  in  1915  and  were  defeated 
during  the  season  of  1917-18  in  the  i/idoor 
matches  by  North  Toronto  team.  Als> 
in  the  January  issue  of  Rod  and  Gun  much 
praise  again  is  given  one  J.  Sharpe,  who 
exhibits  four  targets,  while  we  are  told 
these  were  made  at  75  yards,  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  believe  any  such  targets  were 
made  at  that  distance;  if  these  targets  are 
as  they  appear  indoor  regulation,  one  could 
scarcely  see  the  bull's  eye  at  all.  Then,  of 
course,  one  is  not  furnished  any  details  of 
target  or  calibre  of  ammunition  used,  as  any 
shooter  realizes  how  much  easier  it  is  to  make 
bull's  eyes  with  large  bullets  such  as  .303 
gallery  than  .22  gallery.  Therefore,  the 
writer  cannot  agree  that  this  is  such  a  brilli- 
ant exhibition  of  indoor  marksmanship  as  I 
personally  have  seen  just  as  good  performance 
many  times  before. 

Bisley  Marksman. 


Needless  Slaughter  of  Big  Game 

Alex  Bleakney 


The  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1916,  dawned  with  a  heavy  mist,  while 
underfoot  there  was  a  few  inches  of  snow. 
But  the  weather  conditions  only  acted  as  an 
additional  incentive  to  our  party  of  six  hunt- 
ers, Lewis  Irons,  Edgar  Wilsoni,  Leslie  Rob- 
bins,  Charles  Alwarj,  Lloyd  Bleakney  and 
myself. 

We  entrained  at  Salisbury,  N.Bi  for  Berry 
Mills  where  we  were  to  make  connection 
with  the  Lakes  train.  It  was  our  annual 
hunting  party  and  needless  to  say  we  were  as 
happy  as  lords. 

The  first  day  in  the  bush  found  nothing  of 
interest  except  greatly  improved  appetites 
but  Robbins  mentioned  passing  a  buck  that 
had  no  horns.  "It  never  moved"  said  he  and 
we  all  thought  this  very  strange.  He  said 
that  it  was  the  tamest  mo'ose  he  had  ever 
seen  in  his  many  years  experience  with  big 
game. 

The  next  morning  I  set  out  to  investigate 
strange  occurrence  that  Robbins  had  men- 
tioned. Sure  enough  there  was  a  big  moose 
and  a  bull  at  that.  A  glance  told  me  that  he 
had  knocked  his  horns  off.  A  closer  examina- 
tion revealed  the  fact  that  he  had  been  wound- 
ed and  had  been  lying  in  the  one  position  for 
a  week.  Some  heartless  brute  had  shot  him 
and  left  him  to  suffer.    What  common  curs 


there  are  that  infest  our  game  fields!  There 
are  numerous  people  that  shoot  for  greed  and 
others  for  slaughter;  in  order  to  satisfy  a  lust 
for  destruction. 

The  pot  hunters  had  shot  all  the  deer  and 
moose  even  in  our  old  game  haunts  which 
had  been  formerly  ideal  hunting  grounds. 
A  few  more  men  of  the  stamp  of  Kerr  of  Essex 
County  is  the  crying  need  of  our  country. 


The  following  letter  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  by  the  writer's  hosts  of  friends. 
Mr.  H.  Mortimer  Batten  is  one  of  Rod  and 
Gun's  frequent  contributors. 

The  Gables,  New  Galloway, 
Scotland,  14th,  March  1919. 
Editor,  Rod  and  Gun. 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  four  books  safely 
to  hand.  I  am  reading  these  with  very  great 
interest,  and  find  they  contain  just  the  in- 
formation I  was  wanting.  The  hints  on 
making  various  things  in  "Camp  and  Trail 
Methods"  are  excellent,  while  "The  Science 
of  Trapping"  and  "Steel  Traps"  describe 
many  excellent  sets. 

The  knowledge  contained  in  these  books 
should  be  sufficient  to  give  any  boy  a  start — 
a  foundation  on  which  to  build  up  his  own 
ideas.    One  cannot  read  how  to  trap  any 
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Best  British  Briar  Pipes  H****" 

You,  as  a  keen  lover  of  all  outdoors,  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  dismaying  circumstance 
than  an  outing  trip  minus  a  First  Quality  Briar  Pipe,  a  reliable  blend  of  tobacco  and  your 
matches,  "Now  can  you? 

Let  your  Pipe  and  Tobacco  be  your  first  consideration.  Buy  a  real  eight  year  matured 
French  Briar  London  Made  Pipe  with  hand  cut  vulcanite  mouthpiece  and  sterling  silver 
band,  plain  but  the  very  best,  now  as  formerly  $2.50  each.  A  plain  statement  in  your  letter  of 
what  you  desire,  bent  or  straight  shape,  medium,  large  or  small  bowl,  is  quite  sufficient  to  suit 
you. 

Gerth's  Smoking  Mixture,  an  absolutely  pure  unsweetened  blend  of  four  of  the  choicest 
imported  tobaccos,  on  sale  ever  since  1880,  is  a  well  balanced  mixture,  satisfying,  tasty,  mellow, 
absolutely  reliable.    Owns  a  host  of  staunch  friends.    Selling  at  $2.60  per  pound. 
The  following  offer  to  Rod  and  Gun  readers: — 

One  first  quality  London  Made  Briar  Pipe   $  2.50 

One  pound  Gerth's  Smoking  Mixture   2.60 

One  London  Made  leather  pocket  pipe  cover  50 

Prepaid  to  your  address  for  S5.00.  $  5.60 

GERTH'S  LIMITED  369  ST-  CA^^lsJ^ET  WEST 


The  Family  Canoe 

Paddling  is  a  most  pleasant  summer  pastime.    It  delights  the  old  and  the  young. 

CHESTNUT  CANOES 

are  the  ideal  canoes  for  everyone.  They  are  staunchly  built  for  COMFORT,  STRENGTH 
and  DURABILITY. 

The  rib  work  and  lining  are  made  of  toughest  New  Brunswick  Cedar — -The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  a  seamless  sheet  of  specially-woven  canvas  treated  with  a  very  efficient  water- 
proofing preparation.    A  Chestnut  Canoe  is  leak-proof  and  safe. 

The  Chestnut  Pleasure,  Sponson,  and  Cruiser  Canoes  are  the  best  canoes  for  any  kind  of 
aquatic  sport  or  pastime. 

Chestnut  Canoe  Co.  Limited,  box  445,  Fredericton,  N.B. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificiently  Furnished.  Liberally  Conducted. 
Cuisine  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.    American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON,  Proprietor 


"Catch  Fish  Worth  Fishing  For" 

Use  the  TEMPTER  Bait 

FREE  TO    EVERY  ANGLER 

who  uses  it,  a  prize,  value  $4.50 
WRITE  For  Full  PARTICULARS 

BAITS,  75c  EACH,   Any  Color. 

J.W.  REYNOLDS  DECOY  FACTORY 

Patent  Pending  Chicago,  u.s.a. 
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more  than  one  can  read  how  to  shoot  or  play 
billiards,  but  by  reading, one  can  cut  short 
many  o/f  the  initial  failures  by  starting  out 
on  more  or  less  the  right  lines.  Later  one 
develops  one's  own  ideas,  for  originality  and 
a  bit  of  inventive  genius  are  as  essential  to 
successful  trapping  as  are  good  traps  and 
tobacco.  Many  an  old  hand  too  will  find 
good  books  on  the  subject  a  source  of  new 
ideas. 

Thanking  you  again, 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Mortimer  Batten." 


Mr.  Julius  Lindberg  of  Jordan,  Montana 
certainly  thinks  Rod  and  Gun  is  a  good  maga- 
zine.   Under  date  of  March  29th  he  writes: 

"I  am  one  of  the  lucky  ones  to  come  home 
from  the  war  and  it  certainly  was  great  to 
ffcid  Rod  and  Gun  right  on  the  table  looking 
at  me  when  I  got  back.  It  gladdened  my 
heart  like  no  other  book  or  news  could, 
outside  of  the  glad  news  of  the  armistice. 
After  lining  up  the  French  .75  on  the 
Hun  and  being  away  from  friends  and 
relatives  Rod  and  Gun  seemed  to  be  the  true 
welcome  home  after  all." 

Mr.  Linderman  was  overseas  with  Battery 
"A"  of  the  37th  Field  Artillery. 


An  interesting  series  of  war  commemorative 
stamps  has  been  issued  by  Newfoundland. 
The  device  chosen  for  the  issue  is  the  design 
of  the  Colony,  being  the  head  of  the  caribou. 
Under  the  head  in  eight  of  the  values  is  the 
inscription,  "Trail  of  the  Caribou"  in  a 
ribbon  scroll  intertwining  oak  leaves,  beneath 
which  is  engraved  one  of  the  battles  recording 
the  valor  of  Newfoundland  regiments.  For 
example  the  one  cent  stamp  bears  the  in- 
scription, "Suvla  Bay."  This  was  received 
on  an  envelope  containing  a  renewal  to  Rod 
and  Gun  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Sclater  of  St.  John's 
Newfoundland. 


The  Keystone  Camping  Club  who  hold  an 
annual  camp  at  Washagaming,  Northern 
Ontario  have  issued  their  1919  camp  folder. 
This  very  interesting  little  brochure  contains 
a  paragraph  that  does  credit  to  the  organiza- 
tion. All  true  sportsmen  will  agree  with 
the  following  reprint: 

"As  in  iormer  years  the  club  has  always  stood 
for  good  sportsmanship  and  insists  on  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Laws, 


and  while  you  are  quite  likely  to  meet'with 
deer,  moose,  bear,  otter  and  beaver,  there 
is  no  necessity,  and  it  is  urgently  requested, 
that  you  do  not  bring  high  power  guns  along. 
There  is  always  danger  and  there  is  no  game 
in  season.  The  club  is  justly  proud  of  its 
record  of  never  a  fatality  in  its  entire  existence" 

APPEAL  TO  SPORTSMEN. 

I  am  alarmed  to  see  the  great  number  of 
male  bluebills  on  the  northward  bound 
spring  migration — as  I  write  fully  20,000  wild 
ducks  surround  my  island — of  these  fully 
15,000  are  males.  If  we  all  try  to  kill  drakes 
next  fall  we  will  help  a  bit.  This  family 
of  the  wild  duck  is  holding  its  own  in  numbers 
but  the  foolish  females  are  lessening  yearly. 

Bonnycastle  Dale. 


The  angler  who  takes  a  pride  in  keeping  his 
tackle  in  good  condition  at  all  times  would  do 
well  to  look  at  the  Tak-It-All  Case  illustrated 
on  page  111.  The  beautiful  exterior  finish  of 
mahogany,  walnut  and  oak  together  with 
the  all-wool  interior  contruction,  combine 
in  making  a  tackle  case  that  is  second  to 
none.  One  splendid  feature  of  these  cases 
is  the  separate  plush-lined  compartments  for 
reels. 


On  the  coast  is  found  the  great  Indian 
fishing  owl,  and  among  the  rocks  of  Marsaba 
the  monks  have  half-tamed  the  orange- 
winged  black-bird,  which  is  really  a  starling  of 
African  type,  as  much  out  of  his  latitude  as 
the  hyrax.  One  of  the  birds  peculiar  to 
Palestine,  the  pretty  little  pigmy  Mobite 
sparrow,  which  lives  in  reed  beds,  is  one  of 
the  rarest  birds  in  the  world. 

Reptiles  abound,  and  even  the  Nile  croco- 
dile, the  leviathan  of  the  Bible,  lingered  long 
enough  to  give  Tristram  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  specimen  nearly  twelve  feet  long,  while 
in  addition  to  the  African  cobra,  we  find  the 
grass  snake  among  the  harmless  species,  and 
the  wicked  little  horned  viper  lies  in  wait,  as 
in  olden  times,  to  bite  the  heels  of  the  horses. 

As  for  the  fish,  they  are  as  abundant  and 
varied  as  eerfi,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  still  packed  with 
them,  and  that  the  commonest  kinds  are  of 
an  African  family,  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  scientific  interest  which  unites  with 
the  religious  to  make  Palestine  among  the 
most  interesting  of  all  countries. 
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NORTHERN  . 
ONTARIO 

Xhis  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree 
^outh  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include 
the  six  New  England  and  four  Middle  States  of 
the  American  Union.. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  in  some 
districts  at  50  cents  per  acre,  and  in  others  FREE. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write 
H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
G.  H.  FERGUSON,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines. 


ASSEMBLE  YOUR  TACKLE  IN  A 

TAK  -  IT  -  ALL  CASE 

HIS  one  was  not  made  for  some  other  purpose  and  then  con- 
verted for  tackle — it  was  made  for  tackle.    You  will  value 
it  because  it  is  light  and  can  carry  your  complete  equipment 
— all  in  its  separate  compartments,  with  a  plush-lined  com- 
partment for  reels. 

The  all-wool  construction  eliminates  noise  aud  rust. 
Furnished  in  mahogany,  black  walnut  or  fumed  old  English 
i      or  golden  oak.    Three  sizes  as — 

No.  1,  12in.  length,  8in.  high,  8in.  deep.  Price  $  9.75 
No.  2,  13Hin.„     9in.     „    8in.     „  „  11.50 

No.  3,  15in.      „    lOin.    fc„    9in.     „  „  14.75 


PHILLIPS  &  McLEAN,  Wallaceburg,  Ontario 


Pills 


A  marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin 
and  unthrifty. with  harsh  staring  coat,  materated  eyes  and  high  colored 
urine.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  them  for  distemper,  mange,  eczema  and 
debilitating  diseases.  You  will  notice  the  difference  after  a  few  doses. 
At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents.  The  Dent  Medicine  Company, 
Toronto,  Canada  and  Newburgh,  N.Y.  A  practical  treatise  on  dogs 
and  their  training,  160pp.  fully  illustrated  mailed  for  10c  to  all  customer*. 


KLEANC-7  JOCKQTRAP 
pits   I—  L  Jth  e  Jgroins 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  POSTPAID  $  I. OO 
4'R'CHISHOLM  CO.  SmteBEl328 BWay  N.YCity 


Mounted  Moose  Heads 


in    excellent  condition 


Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun,    -    -    WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Canadian  Trap 


Record  for  1918 


Following  are  the  1918  averages  of  the  trapshooters 
of  Canada: 

AMATEURS. 

S.  A.  Bk.  P  C. 

Abbott,  J..  N.  Battleford,  Sask.  .  320  283  .8843 

Allan,  A.,  Edmonton,  Alta   175  129  .7371 

Allen,  A.  L.,  Gull  Lake,  Sask   320  293  .9156 

Anstee,  Geo.,  Toronto,  Ont   400  356  .8900 

Baker,  Dr.  A.,  Vancouver,  B.C   200  170  .8500 

Baker,  F.  H.,  London,  Ont   650  511  .7861 

Banks,  E.J. ,  Vancouver,  B.C   100  84  .8400 

Barber,  Matthew,  Carmonyag   170  137  .8058 

Barnes,  W.,  Hamilton,  Ont   100  89  .8900 

Bates,  A.  D.,  Hamilton,  Ont   200  189  .9450 

Beals,  M.,N.  Battleford,  Sask   320  263  .8218 

Beattie,  J.  L.,  Banff,  Alta   120  95  .7916 

Benson,  H.  W.,  Zelma.  Sask   320  288  .9000 

Benson,  J.,  Zelma,  Sask   320  274  .8562 

Berry,  H.W.,  Strathcona,  Alta  ....  175  135  -7714 

Black,  J.  H..  Winnipeg,  Man   700  630  .9000 

Boothe,  P.  J  ,  Toronto,  Ont   350  285  .8142 

Boothroyd,  J.,  Surrey  C,  B.C   120  95  .7916 

Boultebee,  W.,  Vancouver,  B.C. ..  200  162  .8100 

Bown,  E.  A.  Ladner,  B.C   100  92  .9200 

Bowen,  P.,  Edmonton,  A.  Alta  ....  345  301  .8724 

Bowers,  C,  Vancouver,  B.C   150  120  .8000 

Braden,  N.S.,  Hamilton,  Ont   200  138  .6900 

Branda,  Benj.,  Hamilton,  Ont   100  83  .8300 

Britton,  G.  A.,  Vancouver   100  91  .9100 

Brown,  E.  S,.  Toronto,  Ont.'   15K)  118  .7866 

Brunk,  A.  J.,  Vancouver,  B.C   100  77  .7700 

Burden,  N.  E,,  Calgary,  Alta   120  110  .9166 

Burke,  W.  E.,  Preston,  Ont   200  179  .8950 

Cadwell,M.,N.Battlef'd,Sask...  320  256  .8000 

Cameron,  E.,  Vancouver,  B.C   100  77  .7700 

Cameron,  W.,  Saskatoon,  Sa[sk. . .  40  26  .6500 

Campbell,  P.,  Edmonton,  Alta..  ..  235  110  .4680 

Candee,  C.  N.,  Toronto,  Ont   1150  1071  .9313 

Carder,  F.D.,  Vancouver,  B.C   250  215  .8600 

Carr,  W.  E.,  Winnipeg,  Man   10D  90  .9000 

Choate,  C.G.,  Hamilton,  Ont   730  624  .8547 

Clark,  W.E.,  Edmonton,  Alta  ....  175  149  .8514 

Climie,G.  S.,  Vancouver,  B.C   100  85  .8500 

dinger,  A.  H.,  London,  Ont   100  86  .8600 

Combs,  R.  H.,  Toronto,  Ont   1900  1732  .9115 

Cooey,  H.W.,  Toronto,  Ont   1450  1346  .9282 

Corby,  Edw.,  Falls  View,  Ont    100  73  .7300 

Cornwell,W.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  . ..  30  19  .6333 

Coulburn,  A.  .J.,  Toronto,  Ont   100  81  .8100 

Cowdery,  G.  M.,  Calgary,  Alta  ..  345  326  .9449 

Crabtree, Harry, Regina, &aSk. ...  160  138  .8625 

Cramer,  H.  Vancouver,  B.C   840  709  .8440 

Crape,  D.  H.,  Cluny,  Alta   100  82  .8200 

Currie,  D.  S.,  Edmonton,  Alta   80  61  .7625 

Curtis,  B.F.,  Saskatoon,  Sask   320  289  .9031 

Dennis,  John, Brantford,,  Ont   100  85  .8500 

Digby,  D.,  New  Westminster   220  183  .8318 

Dill,  Ralph,  Saskatoon,  Sask   990  884  .8929 

Dillon,  Wm.,  Hamilton,  Ont   750  625  .8333 

Dodds,  E.  Swift  Current,  Sask   320  214  .6687 

Dohcrty,  W.,  Brantford,  Ont   420  390  .9285 


Dolson,  Fred  A.,  Chatham,  Ont. ..  400  348  .8700 

Dory,  A.  C,  Gananoque,  Ont.  ....  150  112  .7466 

Edwards,  W.  S  ,  Toronto,  Ont   1850  1646  .8897 

Ellis,  E.  E  ,  Windsor,  Ont   825  750  .9090 

Esch,  A.  H.  Edmonton,  Alta  175  147  .8400 

Escott,  A.,  N.  Vancouver,  B.C.  ..  50  33  .6600 

Estell,  Earl  E  ,  Mirror,  Alta   170  158  .9294 

Fallis,  C.  E.,  Biggar,  Sask   160  135  .8437 

Farwell,  M.  E.,  Winnipeg,  Man ....  800  707  .8837 

Fawcett,  S.,  Saskatoon,  Sask   320  227  .7093 

Fenton,  W.  R.,  Toronto,  Ont   450  405  9000 

Field,  Alfred,  Vancouver,  B.C   740  638  .8621 

Fisher,  E.J. .Jordan  Sta, Ont   200  175  .8750 

Fletcher,  M.  E.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  .  400  368  .9200 

Foley,  E.  G.,  Calgary,  Alta   60  36  .6000 

Ford,  R.  O.,  Toronto,  Ont   250  193  .7720 

Fox,  F.  I.,  Toronto,  Ont   650  575  .8846 

Fox,  Geo.  W.,. London,  Ont   400  198  .4950 

Fox,  John  W.,  London,  Ont   310  174  5612 

Freeman,  W.,  Edmonton,  Alta.  ..  345  285  .8360 

Friend,  Perl,  Hamilton,  Ont   100  70  .7000 

Funnell,  G.,  Gananoque,  Ont   800  688  .8600 

Gardner,  Joe,  Calgary   285  245  .8596 

Glover,  A.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont   650  549  .8446 

Glover,  R.  W.,  London,  Ont   750  674  .8986 

Gooderham,  N.,  Toronto,  Ont....  2300  2114  .9191 

Gooderham,  W.,  Toronto,  Ont.  ..  3390  3017  .8899 

Gomph,  John,  Hamilton,  Ont   500  428  .8560 

Goodale,  M.  E.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  ..  1550  1336  .8619 

Gooderham,  G.,  Clarkson,  Ont  ....  100  84  .8400 

Gordon.  Hugh  G.,  Banff.  Alta   120  77  .6416 

Gould,  G.,  North  Vancouver   50  33  .6600 

Gould,  J.  M  ,  Saskatoon.  Sask  240  170  .7083 

Graham,  W.  J.,  Biggar,  Sask   300  224  .7466 

Griffith,  S.,  Gananoque,  Ont   350  306  .8742 

Haight,  C,  Saskatoon,  Sask   40  32  .8000 

Harris,  E.,  Hamilton   1230  1124  .9138 

Harrison,  C,  Minnico  B.  Ont   100  87  .8700 

Hart,  J.  W.,  Dresden,  Ont   1275  1181  .9262 

Hawley,  Newell,  Gait,  Ont    200  151  .7550 

Hay,  B.  C,  Edmonton,  Alta   175  103  .5885 

Healy,  A.  F.,  Windsor,  Ont   3335  3064  .9187 

Hobbs,  F.  S.,  Toronto,  Ont   100  83  .8300 

Hogarth,  F.  J.,  Toronto,  Ont   150  136  .9066 

Hollingshead,  W.,  Dutton,  Ont.  .  800  708  .8850 

Holman,  G.  A.,  Edmonton   175  125  .7142 

Holmes,  Dr.  G.,  Regina,  Sask    320  272  .8500 

Holmes,  W.,  Edmonton,  Alta   345  301  .8724 

Honsbeger,  M..  Jordan  Sta.,  Ont..  650  531  .8169 

Hougan,  O.  A.,  Edmonton,  Alta  ..  75  52  .6933 

Houlding,  Mrs.,  Sask't'n,  Sask  ....  130  80  .6666 

Houston,  J.  C,  Edmonton   175  144  .8228 

Hughes,  Wm.,  Toronto,  Ont   1100  887  .8063 

Hunsberrv,  H.,  Jordan  Sta,  Ont  ..  900  787  .8744 

Hunter,  J.,  Hamilton,  Ont   500  442  .8840 

Hutchinson,  R.,  Saskatoon,  Sask..  490  446  .9120 

Irgens,  Christian,  Edmonton   345  274  .7942 

Jennings,  J.,  Todmorden,  Ont   2130  2009  .9431 

Jennings,  C.  C,  Toronto,  Ont   350  276  .7885 

Jones,  W.,  Swift  Current,  Sask.  ..  320  281  .8781 

Jordan,  Geo.  G.,  Toronto,  Ont   1200  1065  .8875 
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THE 

JQfAN  £-jr~§USPENSORY 

(FORM  FITTING) 

The  only  suspensory  tailored  to  fit  the  groin 
snugly. 

Simply  supports  the  vital  organs.  Promotes 
Health, Comfort  and 
Cleanliness. 


Made  in  4  qualities 

fBalbriggan   $1.00 

Outfits  Complete  Linen  (Mesh)  .   .    .    .  $1.25 

(1  extra  sack)     Fine  Glove  Silk   .    .   .  $1.50 

(  Heavy  Silk  (Mesh)  .   .  $2.00 

KLEAN  E-Z  JOCK  STRAP     .     .     .  $1.00 
At  your  Dealers  or  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price] 
"Suite  193,"  1328  Broadway 

A.  R.  CHISHOLM  CO.,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 


'SPOKISriANS  FRIENlT 

Odorless,  colorless,  clean  to  use, 
unaffected  by  climatic  changes, 
Nyoil  positively  keeps  rust 
away  from  firearms  and  fish- 
ing tackle  and  makes  itself  so 
generally  useful  as  to  become 
indispensable  to  tbe  outdoor  man. 
The  steady  growth  of  its  popularity 
among  sportsmen  is  due  to  the 
satisfaction  obtained  from  its 
use.  Ask  your  dealer-.-  Large  handy 
can,  35c.  postpaid.  Trial  bottle  15c. 
Wm.  F.  Nye,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1.  $2  or  S3  Weekly.  We 
guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  It  Is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  '«»  mr-i  .-ction 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -    Toronto,  Canada 


Rowboat  Motors 


Now  for  a  Day 
of  Real  Sport 

A DAY  full  of  exhilaration  and  fun. 
A  day  of  roaming  about  ever 
river  and  lake— now  "still  fish- 
ing"—now  trolling— now  just  skim- 
ming along  the  shore  line— just 
exploring.  And  all  day  long  never 
touching  a  hand  to  an  oar— never  a 
backache,  armache  or  a  blistered 
hand.  Just  fun— pure,  unadulterated 
fun.  Have  you  ever  longed  for  such 
a  day— ever  wished  you  could  afford 
a  little  power  boat  and  could  bid 
good-by  to  oars  and  paddles?  You 
can  do  that  very  thing  now.  You  can 
get  an  inexpensive 

Liberty  Drive 


and  attach  it  to  any  rowboat  and  you  have  a 
launch.  It's  so  simple  and  dependable  any 
one  can  run  it.  It  operates  on  the  same 
principle  as  motors  in  big  launches.  The 
shaft  extends  straight  out  from  the  rear  of 
the  boat.  The  engine  is  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion. The  drive  is  direct  from  engine  to 
propeller.  The  entire  motor  pivots  on  stern 
of  boat.  Can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  pres- 
sure on  steering  handle.  Steers  by 
swinging  propeller  to  right  or  left 
Propeller  rises  over 
stones,  sunken  logs  or 
other  obstructions.  Goes 
through  weeds  like  an 
eel.  Drives  boat  right 
up  on  beach.  Has  speed 
of  6  to  10  miles  an  hour. 
Weighs  about  70  pounds. 


$5goo 

'Complete 
Ready  to 
Run 


Get  the  Details 

Go  to  your  sporting  goods 
dealer.  If  he  hasn't  a 
Liberty  Drive  Motor, 
write  us, giving  his  name. 
We'll  see  that  you  get 
the  details  promptly. 

We  Also  Build 

inboard  motors  from  2^ 
to  30  horsepower.  Send 
for  details.  Give  length, 
beam,  draft  and  type  of 
your  boat. 

The  Caille  Perfection  Motor  Co. 
106  Caille  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


%J  Motor 

for  thosewishing  a 
highly  refined  mo- 
tor.    Has  5 
speeds,  2  for- 
ward, 2  back- 
ward and 
neutral.   Has  a 
starter;  no  cranking. 
Magneto  in  flywheel. 
Positively  the  highest 
development  in  row- 
boat  motor  design. 
Special  Catalog  on 
request. 


PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO. 
380  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 
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Joselin,  Wm.  II.,  Toronto   600  540  .9000 

Joyce,  L.,  Bronte,  Ont   200  152  .7600 

Kerr,  Fred,  Crediton,  Ont   800  704  .8800 

Knickerbocker,  W.  Vancouver   100  73  .7300 

Konkle,  D.,  Beamsville,  Ont   100  81  .8100 

Laird,  Albert  A.,  Toronto,  Ont.  ..  200  170  .8500 

Lea,  A.  W.,  Calgary,  Alta   170  132  .7764 

Leavitt,  S.,  Saskatoon,  Sask   280  230  .8214 

Legree,  P.  J.,  Winnipeg,  Man   600  444  .7400 

Lemp,  Otto  A.,  Dundurn,  Sask   320  238  .7437 

Lennox,  H.,  Hamilton,  Ont   550  488  .8872 

Leslie,  C,  Swift  Current,  Sask   320  274  .8562 

Lewis,  Chas.  A.,  Gait,  Ont   1080  942  .8722 

Liersch,  H.  J.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  ..  690  557  .8072 

Logan,  A.,  Edmonton,  Alta   345  303  .8782 

Lund,  Fred,  Red  Deer,  Alta   665  577  .8678 

Mahon,  E.  J.,  Brantford.  Ont   200  161  .8050 

MacLean,  C,  N.  Westminster   440  374  .8500 

MacLurc,  J.  C,  Kilgard,  B.C   220  180  8181 

MacNab,  C,  Saskatoon,  Sask   280  223  .7964 

MacRae,  J.,  Saskatoon,  Sask   320  284  .8875 

Marsh,  E.  J.,  Toronto,  Ont   815  586  .7190 

Marshall,  W.  J.,  Gait,  Ont   850  757  .8905 

Mather,  P.,  Brantford,  Ont   220  182  .8272 

McBain,  E.,  Strathcona,  Alta   175  148  .8457 

McCance,  W.,  SUThomas,  Ont.  ..  1500  1259  .8393 

McCausland,»J.,  London,  Ont   1150  1015  .8826 

McCurdy,  J.  E.,  Sydney,  N.S   890  782  .8786 

McDonald,  G.,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  320  267  .8343 

McGaw,  T.  D.,  Toronto,  Ont   1000  881  .8810 

McGrath,  J.  B..  Toronto,  Ont   650  505  .7769 

McGregor,  J.,  Melfort,  Sask   160  126  .7875 

Mclntryre,  J.,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  590  508  .8610 

McIntyre,W.,  Montreal,  Que   500  418  .8360 

McKay,  T.,  Swift  Current,  Sask..  160  143  .8937 

McLaren,  W.  B.,  Calgary,  Alta...  345  296  .8579 

McLaren,  W.  J.,  Calgary,  Alta....  170  133  .7823 

McLean,  Alex.,  Calgary,  Alta   170  141  .8294 

McLean,  C,  N.  Westminster   100  87  .8700 

McMarton,  P.,  Toronto,  Ont   400  344  .8600 

McNeil,  D.,  Brantford,  Ont   100  96  .9600 

McNeil,  Dan.,  Florence,  Ont   300  269  .8966 

McPherson,  O.,  Vulcan,  Alta   120  98  .8166 

McRobb,  J.  A.,  Brantford,  Ont.  ..  100  86  .8600 

Mehus,  E.  P.,  Edmonton,  Alta.  ..  75  35  .4666 

Meilicke,  O.  F.,  Dundurn,  Sask.  ..  400  425  .8673 

Miller,  N.  T.,  Kindersley,  Sask.  320  293  .9156 

Motley,  H.  H.,  Calgary,  Alta   50  40  .8000 

Moyer.W.,  Jordan  Sta.,  Ont   100  74  .7400 

Muckle,  Bert,  Calgary,  Alta   170  144  .8470 

Murphy,  J.  F.,  Clarkson,  Ont   80  52  .6500 

Murphy,  O.  A.,  Ladner,  B.C   100  83  .8300 

Mutz,  A  ,  Vulcan,  Alta   120  91  .7583 

Myers,  Dr.  E.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. .."  80  64  .8000 

Newby,  W.  E.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. ..  490  442  .9020 

Newman,  H.,  Hamilton,  Ont   100  88  .8800 

Nicholls,  C.  S.,  Toronto,  Ont   400  332  .8300 

Niven,  W.,  Niagara-on-L.,  Ont...  150  127  .8466 

Oben,  G.,  Vancouver,  B.C   100  84  .8400 

Oliver,  A.  J.,  Gait,  Ont   350  266  .7600 

Oliver,  T.  H.,  Ladner,  B.C   340  319  .9382 

O'Loane,  H.,  Chatham,  Ont   150  140  .9333 

O'Loane,  W.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont  ....  200  150  .7500 

O'Loane,  Mrs.  St.  Thomas,  Ont.  200  156  .7800 

Ollson,  A.  G.,  Saskatoon,  Sask   160  131  .8187 

Owens,  W.  H.,  Regina,  Sask   320  251  .7843 

Page,  Colonel,  Brantford,  Ont   1000  889  .8890 

Palmer,  Fred  D.,  Gait,  Ont   350  287  .8200 

Parmeter,  A.,  Bartonville,  Ont  ....  150  122  .8133 

Passmore,  John,  Hensall,  Ont   300  261  .8700 

Pattison,  J.,  Vancouver,  B.C   1090  852  .7816 

Payne,  J.,  Tillsonburg,  Ont   1850  1628  .8800 

Pearce.'B.  J.,  Toronto,  Ont    610  532  .8721 

Penner,  F.  J.,  Laugham   120  89  .7416 

Pettman.  Geo.,  Vulcan,  Alta   130  101  .9416 

Pierson,  A.,  Calgary,  Alta   345  300  .8695 

Pike,  Geo.  F.,  Toronto,  Ont    100  70  .7000 

Plazton,  Dr.,  Calgary,  Alta   50  43  .8600 

Pomm'r'nke,  H.,  Dundurn,  Sask..  320  283  .8843 


Pow,  W.  G.,  Tillsonburg,  Ont   450  371  .8244 

Rasberry,  M.,  Hamilton,  Ont   100  81  .8100 

Rasberry,  W.,  Hamilton,  Ont   100  80  .8000 

Raven,  C.  A.,  Edmonton,  Alta.  . .  175  115  .6571 

Reid,  J.  R.,  Vancouver,  B.  C   340  292  .8588 

Reid,  Wm.,  Vancouver,  B.C   100  73  .7300 

Reis,  Wm.,  N.  Battleford,  Sask.  ..  220  165  .7500 

Richardson,  C,  Toronto,  Ont   200  167  .8350 

Richmond,  G.,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  ..  120  86  .7166 

Robinson,  R.,  Calgary,  Alta   345  300  .8695 

Rolph,  E.  R.,  Toronto,  Ont   800  638  .7975 

Ross,  Art.  Montreal   500  359  .7180 

Ross,  Robt.  C,  Calgary,  Alta   170  154  .9058 

Ruck,  H  ,  New  Toronto,  Ont   150  113  .7533 

Sabin,  J.,  Vancouver,  B.C   50  42  ,8400 

Scholefield,  H.,  Clarkson,  Ont   750  616  .8213 

Schrank,  C,  S.  Current,  Sask   320  266  .8312 

Schwagor,  P,.  Dundurn,  Sask   490  462  .9428 

Seager.Wm,  Toronto,  Ont   100  68  .680;) 

Sentance,  J  .Vancouver,  B.C.  ...  30  14  .4666 

Serson,  Jack,  Winnico,  Ont   750  677  .9026 

Severson,  S.  T.,  Camrose,  Alta.  . .  120  97  .8083 

Shimp.C.B.  Vulcan,  Alta   120  103  .8583 

Short,  G.  A.,  Coronation,  Alta   170  149  .8764 

Shourencres,  \V  ..Saskatoon  Sask  80  32  .4000 

Simpson,  H.  A.,  Calgary,  Alta   345  314  .9101 

Smith,  Bert,  Hamilton,  Ont   600  562  .9366 

Smith,  Duncan,  Chatham,  Ont....  375  337  .8986 

Smith, Harry,  Chatham, Ont   425  371  .8729 

Snell  C.  K,  Hollyburn,  B.C   100  84  .8400 

Spence,  J.,  Jordan,  Sta.  Ont   200  147  .7350, 

Spencer,  C,  Saskatoon,  Szsk   280  193  .6892 

Stewart.  E.,  Niagara  Falls   100  73  .7300 

Stewart,  James  .Niagara  Falls   100  60  .6000 

Stotts.W.  F..  Essex,  Ont   100  92  .9300 

Stroud,  Geo.,  Hamilton,  Ont   200  159  .7950 

Sturt,  E.  H.,  Hamilton,  Ont   850  756  .8894 

Suddady,  N.  E.,  Fermi,  B.C   120  106  .8833 

Summerhayes,  C,  Br'tfd,  Ont  ....  650  571  .8784 

Summerhayes,  J.,  Weston,  Ont ....  1130  953  .8433 

Syer,  C.  G.,  Bartonville,  Ont   300  256  .8533 

Taylor  T.,  Tillsonburg.  Ont   350  291  .8314 

Ten  Eyck,  J.  F  ,  Toornto,  Ont   200  169  .8450 

Thode,  A.,  Sutherland,  Sask   160  122  .7625 

Thompson,  C,  Hamilton,  Ont   1150  1018  .8852 

Thomson,  W.,  Hamilton,  Ont   1150  1021  .8878 

Ten  Eyck  J.  F.,  Toornto,  Ont   200  169  .8450 

Thode,  A.,  Sutherland,  Sask   160  122  .7625 

Thompson,  C,  Hamilton.  Ont   1150  1018  .8852 

Thomson,  W.  .Hamilton  Ont   1150  1021  .8878 

Toles,  F.  W.,  Gait  Ont   400  332  .8300 

Toner,  Geo.,  Gananoque,  Ont   350  273  .7800 

Tulloch,  R.,  Gananoque,  Ont   600  503  .  8383 

Vance,  J.,  Tillsonburg,  Ont    2400  2097  .8737 

Vance  S  G.,  Tillsonburg,  Ont   4150  3882  .9354 

Vail,  W.  C,  St.  Thomas   100  84  .8400 

Vinson,  V.,  Hollvburn,  W.V.,  BC.  65  43  .6615 

Vivian,  Geo.  L..  Toronto,  Ont   1450  1263  .8710 

Walker.  H.,  N.Battleford,  Sask.  ..  490  432  .8816 

West,  K.  A..  Lovett,  Alta   175  158  .9028 

Williams,  G.,  N.Vancouver   100  77  .7700 

Willis,  F.  A.  Gananoque,  Ont   100  83  .8300 

Winter,  H.  R.,  Toronto,  Ont   150  134  .8933 

Wood,  W.  B.,  Calgary,  Alta   170  139  .8176 

Woodruff.  A.  S.,  St  Catharines  ..  150  113  .7533 

Woolhouse,  P.,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  ..  80  60  .7500 

Wright,  E.  P.,  Gananoque,  Ont.  ..  750  629  .8386 

Yum,  J.  M.,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask   300  162  .5400 

Yuill,  T.  E.,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask   320  274  .8562 

PROFESSIONALS 

Beckman,  W.  J.,  Regina  Sask   320  276  .8625 

Burtch,  C,  N.Vancouver,  B.C   445  396  .8898 

Day,  Rowland,  London,  Ont   1750  1640  .9371 

Dunk,  G  M.,  Toronto,  Ont   1600  1392  .8700 

Long,  Nelson,  Hamilton  .  Ont   250  238  .9520 

Morris,  F.  H-,  Edmonton,  Alb   665  639  .9600 

Sutton,  W.  H.,  Winnipeg.  Man.  ..  820  736  .8975 

Vandervoort,  E.  S.,  Vancouver   100  83  .8300 

White  E.  F.  Ottawa,  Ont   1740  1628  .9356 


1919 


Official  Trapshooting  Average  for  Eastern  Canada,  to  May  1st 

NAME  ADDRESS                                    Shotat  Broke  Pet. 

Anstec.G  Toronto   200  146  .7300 

Burke.H.E.  Markham   150  117  .7800 

Boothe,P.J.  Toronto   150  125  .8333 

Baker,  T.  H.  London   160  115  .7187 

Beattie.Geo.  Hamilton   200  181  .9050 

Bates,  A.  Hamilton   200  175  .8750 

Barnes,  Wm.  Hamilton   200  159  .7950 

Burke,  W.  E.  Preston. ..  >   200  172  .8600 

Bufton,C.  Niagara-Lake   100  65  .6500 
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COME  TO  INEWBORO  FOR  BASS  AND  SALMON  TROUT 

The  Best  Bass  and  Salmon  Trout  Fishing  in  Ontario 
only  two  minutes  walk  from  the  hotel.  Ten  lakes  within 
easy  access  teeming  with  Large  and  Small  Mouth  Black 
Bass,  Salmon  Trout,  Pickerel  and  Pike.  One  42-lb. 
Salmon  caught  here  last  season.  The  very  best  of  hotel 
accommodations.  Experienced  guides,  live  bait.  etc. 
Write  to-day  for  descriptive  booklet  and  references. 
J.  H.  SCOTT,  Prop.  Rideau  Hotel,  Newboro,  Ont.,Can. 
On  the  Rideau  Chain  of  Lakes. 


Hotel  Algonquin 

Joe  Lake 
Algonquin  Park 

We  make  a  Specialty  of  Outfitting  for  Cam- 
ping and  Canoe  Trips  in  Algonquin  Park. 


For  information  T 
write     .    .    .  J 


Joe  Lake 


.  E.  COLSON 
Mowat  P.O.,  Ont. 


Instructions  for  Net  Making 

Fish  Nets  easily 
made  b  y  photo- 
graphs and  print- 
ed instructions. 
Send  to  day  and  learn  how.  Price  25c  postpaid. 
W.  E.  CLAYTON  Altoona,  Kansas 

KEEP  YOUR  GUN  CLEAN! 
HOPPE'S 

NITRO  POWDER  SOLVENT 
No.  9 

( Trade  Mark  Registered) 
A  liquid  not  made  with  acids;  thoroughly 
removes  the  residue  of  any  high  power 
powder,  including  black  powder — prevents 
rusting  in  any  climate — removes  metal 
fouling  and  leading.  Nitro  Powder  Sol- 
vent has  been  put  to  the  test  at  National 
Rifle  Ranges  ;  used  by  U.  S.  Riflemen  ; 
endorsed  by  prominent  sportsmen;  never 
fails  to  do  all  claimed  for  it.  Sold  by 
dealers  in  guns  and  at  Hardware  dealers. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  2314  N.  8TH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


OH 


LIGHTING 

"Akron"  400  Candle-Power  Lan- 
tern makes  and  burns  its  own' 
gas  from  common  gasoline. 
Brighter  than  electricity.  Carry 
it  anywhere.  Wind  proof.  Depen- 
dable, cheap,  safe,  guaranteed 

COOKING 

Handy  look  Stove.  Use  it  in- 
doors or  outside.  Sizzling  hot  in 
2  minutes-  Have  a  warm  meal 
an j where,  anytime.  Strong, 
reliable,  inexpensive,  guaranteed. 
Write  for  special  prices  and  catalog. 

AKRON  CA8  LAMP  CO.  akron,^" 


Black  Bass 

in  Ontario 


Are  YOU  going  to  fish  with  ME?  ! 


Frank's  Camp 
For  Fishermen 

Now  Open 
Lake  Panache 
Sudbury  District 
Over  night  from  Toronto. 

If  you  know  it  write  for  reservations 
Accommodation  limited 
If  you  don't  know  it  write  for  information 

F.  C.  Frank 

Shelburne,  Ont.,  Canada 


LAURENTIDE  HOUSE 
Lake  Edward,  Pro.  Quebec,  Can. 

Finest  of  Trout  Fishing,  Moose,  Bear, 
Partridge  and  Duck  Shooting.  Accommoda- 
tion in  either  hotel,  camp  or  tents.  Guides, 
canoes  and  full  equipment  furnished. 

Canoeing  and  tenting  trips  arranged  to  as  far 
as  Hudson  Bay.    Booklet  on  request. 


For  Bass,  Muscallonge  and  Pickerel 

Fish  in  the  French  and  Pickerel  Rivers.  Good  board,, 
comfortable  quarters,  fine  canoe  trips,  daily  mail.  Camp- 
parties  outfitted.  House  boats,  launches,  boats  and  canoes 
for  rent.  Get  your  ticket  for  Pickerel  Landing  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  We  meet  you  there.  Write  for 
further  particulars. 

M.  H.  FENTON,  Prop. 

Wanikewin  Hotel         Wanikewin,  Ontario,  Canada 


Algates 


COLLAPSIBLE 
MINNOW-TRAP 

— —  A  Proven  Success  


"One  of  the  best  angles  tricks" 


produced  in  many  Seasons ".' 
"•Superior  to  ar.yHV.09  of^ttte  kind 


.  NewYorh 


%ve  h»vc  ever  seen".   Philadelphia 

"  It  certainly  catches  the  minnows  and  it* 

compactness  is  an  exccltent^feature"  ToAonto 
MADE  OF  CELLULOID -UNBREAKABLE  AND  INVISIBLE 
IN  WAT«=»  TKe  ONLY  COLLAPSIBLE  TRAP  ontmb  MARKET 

•  •   Remit     Monetj Order  onuj-  i-a^^*^"*^ 

_  _  A.tj.ALGATE 

73  E.ADELAIDE  ST. TORONTO -CAN. 
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Cutler,  J  T. 

Cline,  J.  J. 

Clarke,  E. 

Cooey,  H.  W 

Candee.C.N. 

Cameron,  S.S. 

Carr.M. 

Choate.C.G. 

Combs,  R.  .H 

Day,  R. 

Dawson,  R.  G. 

Dalton,  W. 

Edwards,  W.  S. 

Friend,  P. 

Fisher,  E.J.. . 

Fletcher,  M. 

Gibson,  J.M. 

Groves,  J.  W. 

Glover,  R.  W. 

Gooderham,  N.  R. 

Goodale.M.  . 

Hughes,  W. 

Healy.F.E. 

Harris,  E. 

Hunter,  J. 

Honberger,  M. 

Holden,  A.  P. 

Hunsberry,  H.  W. 

Hollingshead,  W. 

Jordon,  Dr.  G.G. 

Jennings,  J.  E. 

JoseIin,W.  H. 

Konkle,  D. 

Knox,  S.  M. 

Lenn  x,  H. 

Lewis,  C.  A. 

Laird,  A.  A. 

Livingston,  W. 

Lloyd,  C.H. 

Lansing,W.S. 

Mantle,  J.  R. 

Marlatt.C. 

Morgan,  P 

Marshall,  W.J. 

Marsh,  E.J. 

Moyer,  W. 

Mott.A.C. 

Metcalfe, R.  P. 

Mabon,  E.J. 

McGaw,  T.D. 

McRobb,  A. 
McNeil,  D. 

McCausland,  J. 
McCance,  W.  J. 
Newlands,  L. 
Newlands,  H. 
Nicholls,  C.  S. 
Niven,  W. 
Oliver,  Col.  A.J. 
Palmeter,  A. 
Payne,  J. 
Page,  Col. 
Palmer,  F.  D. 
Pow,  W.  G. 
Rolph,  E.  R. 
Rogers,  CM. 
Roper,  W.H. 
Smythe,  B. 
Schnick,  A.  H. 
Stmgerland,  M. 
Stroud,  G. 
Serson,J.R. 
Summerhcvs,  C. 
Sturt.E. 
Sutton,  S. 
Summerhcvs, 
Salisbury,  E.  F.  W. 
Thomson,  W.P. 
Timmerman,  H.E. 
Thomson,  C. 
Terryberry,  D.  S. 
Vivian,  G.  L. 
Vance,  S.  G. 
Vance,  J. 
Watson,  F.  W. 
Winter,  H.  R. 


Welland   200 

Hamilton   200 

Gait   200 

Toronto   350 

Toronto   350 

Toronto   200 

Hamilton   200 

Hamilton   200 

Toronto   150 

London   200 

Niagara-Lake  *   100 

Toronto  :   150 

Toronto   350 

Hamilton   100 

Jordan   200 

Hamilton   350 

Gait   100 

Hamilton   200 

London   160 

Toronto   350 

Hamilton   350 

Toronto   350 

Toronto...   350 

Hamilton   200 

Hamilton   200 

Jordan   200 

Toronto   350 

Jordan   200 

Dutton   200 

Toronto   350 

Todmodern   350 

Birchcliffe   150 

Beamsville   200 

Toronto   350 

Hamilton   350 

Gait   150 

Toronto   200 

Carlisle   350 

Niagara -Lake   100 

Toronto   150 

Hamilton   200 

StafTordville   180 

Toronto   350 

Gait   350 

Toronto   200 

Jordan   200 

Hamilton   200 

Hamilton   200 

Brantford  100 

Toronto   250 

Brantford   200 

Brantford   200 

London  -.   200 

St.  Thomas   160 

Gait   350 

Gait  t......;  ...:...:.:...„... -350 

Toronto  .'   150 

Niagara-Lake   100 

Gait     200 

Hamilton   100 

Tillsonburg   200 

Brantford   200 

Gait   350 

Tillsonburg   200 

Toronto   350 

Welland   200 

Port  Hope   150 

Hamilton   100 

Smithville   100 

Niagara-Lake   100  ' 

Hamilton   200 

Mimico   330 

Brantford   200 

Hamilton   350 

Staffordville   180 

Weston   150 

Toronto   150 

Hamilton   200 

Welland   200 

Hamilton   200 

Hamilton    100 

Toronto   200 

Tillsonburg   200 

Tillsonburg   200 

Hamilton   350 

Toronto   150 


100 
142 
157 
306 
299 
140 
155 
157 
133 
181 
72 
53 
276 
48 
144 
292 
69 
152 
116 
302 
265 
275 
247 
170 
144 
132 
742 
172 
174 
286 
302 
131 
177 
203 
308 
134 
174 
234 
64 
124 
110 
125 

188 

315 

152 
160 
135 
83 
64 

207 
162 
164 

168 

123 

270 

275 

112 
64 

142 
63 

165 

169 

257 

155 

269 

142 

106 
85 
67 
55 

153 

240 

172 

315 

136 

132 

123 

162 

124 

161 
55 

149 

189 

155 

285 

130 


.  5000 
.7100 
.7850 
.  8742 
.  8542 
.7000 
.7750 
.7850 
.8866 
.9050 
.7200 
.3533 
.7885 
.4800 
.7200 
.8342 
.6900 
.7600 
.7250 
.8628 
.7571 
.7855 
.7055 
.8500 
.7200 
.6600 
.6914 
.8600 
.8700 
.8171 
.8628 
.  8733 
.8850 
.5800 
.8800 
.8933 
.8700 
.6685 
.6400 
.8266 
.5500 
.6944 
.5371 
.9000 
.7600 
.8000 
.6750 
.8300 
.6400 
.8280 
.8100 
.8200 
8400 
.7687 
.7714 
.7856 
.7466 
.6400 
.7100 
.6300 
.8250 
.8450 
.7485 
.  7750 
.7685 
.7100 
.7066 
.8500 
.6700 
.5500 
.7650 
.7272 
.8600 
.9000 
.7555 
.8800 
.8200 
{8100 
.6200 
.8050 
.  5500 
.7450 
.9450 
.7750 
.8142 
.8666 


Dunk.G.  H. 
Nelson  Lon 
Cashmore 


&.H. 


PROFESSIONALS 

Toronto   350 

Hamilton  :   350 

Toronto   150 


278 
309 
131 


.7942 
8828 
8733 
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Cook  in  Comfort 

IN  YOUR  HOME,  SUMMER  COTTAGE,  OR  CAMP 

and  at  the  same  time  save  time,  trouble,  and  money  by  using  that 
wonderful  new  invention  just  on  the  market 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  OIL  BURNER 

Can  be  put  in  any  stove  or  range, 
furnace  or  grate,  or  simply  used  as 
a  camp  fire. 

Thousands  of  homes  are  now  being 
heated  with  these,  and  at  greatly 
reduced  costs. 


ALWAYS  READY.      NEVER  FAILS. 

Write  us  for  full  particulars  and  prices, 
they  will  save  money  in  every  home. 


NO  DELAY.  NO  TROUBLE 
NO  ODOR.  NO  CLOGGING 
NO  SMOKE.  NO  DIRT 

NO  DANGER 


NATIONAL  BURNERS  LTD. 

114-116  JARVIS  STREET        -        -        TORONTO,  ONT. 


NEW 


.280  Copper  Tube  Ross  Cartridges.    .256  Newton  Cartridges 


GOODS  We  expect  during  the  next  few  weeks,  SAVAGE  RIFLES,  all  calibres, 
j\T  NOW  IN  STOCK— REMINGTON  RIFLES,  Model  12A,  .22  calibre. 

IH  WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES 

STOCK    For  Your  Spring  Outing  Provide  Yourself  With  Pike  Equipment 

We  are  Headquarters  for  the  Sportsman's  Every  Need. 


D.PHCEG? 


128  King  St.  B. 


MIZPAH  JOCK  SUPPORTER  [SANITO  SUSPENSORY 

No.  44  No.  50 


Gives  you  a  feel  of  real  com- 
fort and  assurance  of  per- 
fect protection  while  exer- 
cising. Opening  beneath 
patent  flap  A.  Small  amount 
of  material  between  the 
thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B. 
Welt-bound  webbing. 

All  Sizes      -       -  $1 


All  elastic.  Perfect  fit.  Self- 
adjusting,  will  not  chafe. 
No  buckles.  Pouch  open  in 
rear,  therefore  more  sani- 
tary. Perfectly  comfortable. 
Need  not  remove  from  scro- 
tum while  at  closet. 

All  Sizes      -       -  $1 


This  Jock  and  Suspensory  are  all  elastic  and  self-adjusting.  These  goods  may  be  soiled 
to  cleanse  without  injury  to  the  rubber.  The  Jock  should  be  worn  when  exercising,  and  the  Suspensory  at  all 
other  times,  to  promote  health  and  vigor.  If  your  dealer  will  not  furnish,  send  us  stamps  or  money  order, 
specifying  large,  medium  or  small  pouch,  and  waist  measure,  and  we  will  mail  promptly. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 
THE  WALTER  F.  WARE  COMPANY        Dept.  C-2       PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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CANADIAN  WINS  AMERICAN  TITLE 

With  a  score  of  197  out  of  a  possible  200,  J.  E. 
Jennings  of  Todmorden,  Ont.,  won  the  national  ama- 
teur trapshooting  championship  at  clay  targets  over 
the  traps  of  the  New  York  A.  C.  at  Travers  Island  on 
May  4th. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  event  that 
the  title  has  been  won  by  a  non-resident  of  the  United 
States.  Jennings  was  in  fine  form,  as  he  missed  only 
three  out  of  the  first  hundred  and  scored  100  straight 
"breaks"  in  his  second  round,  establishing  a  new  record 
for  this  shoot. 

F.  S.  Wright  of  Buffalo,  who  won  the  New  York 
State  championship  earlier  in  the  week,  finished  second 
with  195.  C.  A.  McCarthy  of  Philadelphia,  a  former 
national  champion,  took  third  place  after  shooting  off  a 
tie  with  Mark  Arie  of  Thomasboro,  Ills.,  and  J.  B. 
McHugh  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Each  of  these  had  a 
score  of  194  and  finished  in  the  order  named  in  the 
shoot  off.  Five  others  tied  for  the  remaining  five 
prizes. 

Following  is  the  order  of  the  ten  prize  winners, 
together  with  their  scores: —  J.  E.  Jennings,  Tod- 
morden, Ont.,  197;  F.  S.  Wright  ,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  195; 
C.  A.  McCarthy,  Philadelphia,  194;  Mark  Arie, 
Thomasboro,  111.  194;  J.  B.  McHugh,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  194;  M.  S.  Hootman,  Hicksville,  Ohio,  193; 
J.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  19.3;  W.  H.  Yule,  New 
York  A.C.,  193;  J.  B.  Johnston,  Pittsburg,  193;  C. 
Burmeister,  Chicago,  193. 

HAMILTON  GUN  CLUB. 
Shoot  held  on  April  18th.    Authorized  by  Eastern 
Canada  Trapshooting  Association. 

NAME  Shot  at  Broke 

R.W.  Glover   160  115 

R.Day   200  181 

J.McCausland   200  168 

T.H.Baker   160  115 

B.  B.Jack   100  64  • 

W.  Hollingshead   200  174 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   200  172 

A.  P.  Holden   200  146 

W.J.McCance   160  123 

M.  Honsberger   200  132 

S.G.Vance   200  189 

N.  K.  Gooderham   200  166 

G.  Beattie   200  -  181 

J.E.Jennings   200  164 

G.  L.Vivian   200  149 

J.Payne   200  165 

W.  G.  Pow   200  155 

J.Vance   200  155 

C.  Choate   200  157 

M.  E.  Goodale   200  155 

F.  D. Palmer   200  141 

Col.  A.  J.  Oliver   200  142 

J.  P.  Mantle   200  110 

S.Sutton   180  136 

C.  Marlatt   180  125 

J.  Hunter   200  144 

A.  Bates   200  175 

M.E.Fletcher   200  158 

D.  Konkle   200  177 

E.  Harris   200  170 

H.  Lennox   200  180 

E.  Sturt   200  186 

A.  Barnes   200  159 

W.  Thomson   200  162 

M.  Carr   200  155 

*G.  M.  Dunk   200  166 

D.  McNeil   200  164 

C.  Summerheys   200  172 

Col.  Page   200  169 

A.  McRobb   200  162 

F.  E.  Heely   200  142 

S.  S.  Cameron   200  140 

W.  S.  Edwards   200  156 

C.  N.  Candee   200  163 

T.  D.  McGunn   100  75 

J.  R.  Serson   180  144 

G.  Anstee   200  146 

W.  Hughes   200  155 

Dr.  G.  G.  Jordan   200  165 

H.  W.  Cooey   200  167 

F.  W.  Watson   200  167 

P.  Morgan   200  119 

A.  A.  Laird   200  174 

E.  R.  Rolph   200  150 

S.M.Knox   200  115 

W.  J.  Marshall   200  178 

H.  Newlands   100  154 

L.  Newlands   200  155 

W.  E.  Burke   200  172 

E.  Clark   200  167 

E.  J.  Marsh   200  152 


P.  Friend   100 

J.  W.  Groves   200 

Geo.  Stroud   200 

J.  J.  Cline   200 

W.  Moyer   200 

E.  J.  Fisher   200 

W.W.Livingston   200 

A.  C.  Mott   200 

*N.  Long   200 

H.  E.  Summerman   200 

J.  T.  Butler   200 

CM.  Rogers   200 

C.  Thomson   161 

R.  P.  Metcalfe   100 

C.  H.  Lloyd   100 

R.  G.  Dawson   100 

M.  Stingerland   100 

G.  Bufton   100 

W.  Niven   100 

A.  H.  Schnect   100 

J.  M.  Gibson   100 

D.  S.  Terbyberry   100 

E.  J.  Maton   100 

A.  Palmeter   80 

B.  Smythe   100 

♦Designates  professionals. 


152 
153 
142 
160 
144 
135 
135 
178 
124 
100 
142 
161 
83 
64 
72 
55 
65 
64 
67 
69 
55 
64 
63 
85 


TORONTO  GUN  CLUB 

A  Hulme  was  again  winner  of  the  Toronto  Gun  Club 
spoon  event  held  on  April  18,  and  also  of  the  sweep- 
stake. Arrangements  are  almost  complete  for  the 
Eastern  Canada  trapshooting  tournament,  which  will 
be  held  on  these  grounds  under  the  auspices  of  this 
club  on  June  11,  12  and  13. — The  following  were 
Saturday's  scores: — A  Hulme,  shot  at  100,  broke  88; 
G.  L.  Vivian,  125-104;  G.  Nutson.  100-71;  C.  C.  Ric- 
ardson,  50-39;  Wm.  Hughes,  75-60;  J.  Leedham,  85-66; 

E.  Y.  Hutchison,  70-54;  G.  Mason,  75-52;  J.  Jeffers, 
25-18;  R.  Wood,  45-22;  F.  Cockburn,  40-31;  J.  Fowler, 
45-26;  J.  Murphy,  90-79;  N.  A.  McDougall,  50-25;  E. 
Roach,  50-36;  H.  Smith,  25-14. 

The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Toronto  Gun  Club 
was  held  on  April  26.  J.  Leedham  was  the  winner  of 
the  spoon  event,  while  J.  Colborne  captured  the 
sweepstakes. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  taken  in  the  team  shoot, 
in  which  two  ties  had  to  be  shot  off  before  a  winner 
was  declared.  H.  Cooey  took  home  the  bacon.  The 
following  were  the  scores  for  Saturday — 

Shot  at  Broke. 
J.  Colborne   100  85 

G.  Nutson   100  57 

Col.Curran   85  41 

F.  Cockburn   25  16 

H.  Cooey   115  89 

G  Anstee   100  61 

T.  Marsh   100  58 

W.Curron.   100  69 

G.  Spiller   45  26 

J.  Turner,  jun   50  33 

G.  Peterman   75  50 

E.  Y.Hutchison   70  43 

J.Ham   30  18 

J.  Jeffers   25  11 

J.  Leedham   105  75 

F.  W.  Matthews   25  16 

A.  Hulme   105  88 

Dr.  G.G.Jordan   75  50 

T.  Roach   70         37  £ 

The  Toronto  Gun  Club  held  its  regular  weekly  shoot 
on  Saturday  afternoon  May  3rd.  N.  Gooderham  was 
the  winner  of  the  spoon  in  the  double  event,  and  H. 
Cooey  was  the  winner  in  the  spoon  event  (singles)  with 
a  possible.    The  following  were  the  scores: — 

Shot  at  Broke. 
Dr.  Serson   75  66 

G.  Dunk   65  59 

J.  Colborne   150  133 

G.  Nutson    10o  66 

E.  Robertson   50  24 

R.Baird   25  20 

H.  Cooey   40  40 

Col.  Curran   55         i  I 

E.  Y.  Hutchison   55  36 

G.  Mason   50  43 

G.L.Vivian   65  56 

G.  Anstee   50  11 

A.  Hulme   40  39 

W.Hughes   65  48 

N.  Gooderham   55  52 

G.  Bears   40  32 

J.  Jeffers   25  18 

E.  Roach   40  31 

R.  Rolph   40  30 

J.Townson   25 

Smith   25  18 
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When  supper  time 
comes  'round 

After  fishing  all  day,  with  just  a 
snack  of  cold  victuals  at  noon  to  keep 
one  going,  a  fellow  does  develop  an 
appetite.***- When   the   shadows  of 
evening  fall,  what  a  pleasant  pros- 
pect it  is  to  know  that  for  supper 
there  can  be  real-milk-flavored  bis- 
cuits or  flap-jacks  (or  may  be  a 
pudding)    topped   off   with  fresh 
sweet  separated  milk  foryour  coffee. 
The  real-milk  flavor  is  possible  only 
when  you  have  Klim — powdered 
separated    milk — the  only 

milk  you  can  take 
Into  camp  that  has 
the  flavor  Nature 
gave  it  and  can  be 

used  JUST  AS  NEED- 
ED from  the  tin. 
Make  Klim  into  liq- 
uid form  by  simply 
dissolving  in  water. 

Yonr  grocer  will  re- 
commend Klim,  he 
knows  it  will  please. 


Si 


EZ 


May  we  send  you 
this  guide  book? 


An  illustrated  guide  to  points 
of  interest  in  and  around  Buffalo, 
including  Niagara  Falls.  Free 
on  request. 

When  in  Buffalo,  stop  at  the 
Hotel  Lenox,  Buffalo's  ideal 
hotel  for  tourists.  Quietly 
situated,  yet  convenient  to 
theatre,  shopping  and  business 
districts  and  Niagara  Falls 
Boulevard.    First-class  garage. 

European  plan.  Ftre- 
proof.  modern.  Un- 
usual cuisine.  Every 
room  an  outside  room. 
$2.00  up. 

On  Empire  Tours. 
Road  map  and 
running  directions 
free. 

G.  A.  MINER 

Managing  Director 
North  St.  at 
Delaware  Ave. 


HOTEL 


BUFFALO  N  Y. 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


American  or  European  Plan 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line — large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  you  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
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'G.  L.  Vivian. . . 

H.Cooey  

G.  Anstee  

A.  Hulmc  

R.Rolph  

N.  Gooderham. 
W.Hughes.  . .  . 
G.Dunk  


Doubles  (Pairs). 


48 

58 

24 

21 

X 

16 

1\ 

26 

48 

57 

48 

63 

36 

28 

24 

24 

BALMY  BEACH  GUN  CLUB. 

At  the  regular  weekly  shoot  held  on  April  18  of  the 
Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club  F.  K.  Healy  was  high  in  the 
spoon  event.  The  special  handicap  shoot  for  the  A.  E. 
Millington  Trophy  was  won  by  T.  Wibby.    The  scores: 

Shot  at  Broke. 

A.  A.  Laird   35 

W.  Armstrong   70 


170 

75 
35 

100 
50 


P.  Morgan 
W.S.  Lansing 
T.F.Johnson 
F.  Walker. . . 

E.  J.  Marsh. . 

C.  Newton   175 

H.M.Burke   160 

S.S.Cameron   85 

F.  E.  Healv   115 

G.  M  Dunk   100 

J.G.Shaw   35 

J.Jennings   150 

W.  S.  Edwards   90 

S.  M.Knox   90 

G.  Petrie   25 

W.  Rowley   25 


30 
64 
94 
59 
28 
80 
38 
157 
135 
67 
99 
85 
27 
136 
69 
63 
4 
18 


DRESDEN  GUN  CLUB. 

At  the  tournament  of  the  Dresden  Gun  Club  held 
April  12th  the  usual  friends  of  Wes  Hart  put  in  an  appear- 
ance for  the  annual  competition,  which  was  keen 
from  start  to  finish,  even  though  the  weather  condi- 
tions were  not  of  the  best.  Fred  Dolsen,  of  Chatham, 
trimmed  the  bunch  of  gunnery  to  a  peak  by  breaking 
133  out  of  150,  which  was  excellent  snooting  under  the 
prevailing  conditions.  D.  McNeil  of  Florence,  was 
second,  with  132;  R.  Day  of  London,  third,  with  130; 
W.  Hollingshead,  129. 

Among  the  professionals  Wes  Hart  came  trailing 
home  with  128,  Geo.  Dunk,  of  Toronto,  117,  and  G.  H. 
Ford,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  third,  with  112. 

PETERBORO  GUN  CLUB. 

The  Peterboro  Gun  Club  held  their  opening  shoot 
on  April  1 C+.  It  was  a  decided  success  both  from  the 
point  of  numbers  attending  and  the  shoot.  The 
weather  was  windy,  and  under  the  circumstances  the 
scores  were  very  good.    Below  are  the  scores: 

Shot  at 


Chris  Wood   60 

B.  Gillespie   60 

J.  S.  Coon   50 

J.  Loucks  „  50 

M.  Hutchison   10 

C.  G.Graham   50 

H.  Rout  lev   50 

A.G.Roberts   50 

C.  Guiterpon   50 

C.Rahmel   50 

P.  Gettas   50 

C.  Mills   50 

J.  Lundv   40 

E.  Graham   40 

J.  Duflus   30 

Mr.  Jeffries   40 

J.Baightman  :.r.  25 

Mr.  Young   25 


Broke. 
48 
41 

39 
36 
33 
37 
32 
41 
31 
32 
33 
35 
27 
23 
20 
15 
10 

19. 


Dr.  McClelland. 
G.  Roberts,  Jr.. 

G.  Yeotes  

Mr.. Jeffries,  Jr.. 
P.  Saratoris  


30 
25 
20 
20 
20 


CREEKSIDE  GUN  CLUB. 
The  Creeksidc  Gun  Club  held  their  last  regular 
shoot  for  the  season  on  April  18  with  the  following 
results:  J.  Colborne,  first  high  gun;  H.  Peterman, 
second;  R.  Baird,  first  handicap;  E.  Robertson,  second; 
Ed.  Brown,  third.  H.  Cooey  won  the  special  shoot 
at  the  doubles,  first  in  the  duck  shoot  and  the  spoon 
for  the  day.  The  scores:  H.  Peterman,  shot  at  70, 
broke  52;  R.  Baird,  70-51;  Eli  Elliott,  95-60;  R.  Watt, 
95-60;  Ed.  Brown,  35-24;  J.  Col  bourne,  120-95;  W. 
Joslin,  75-58;  E.  Robertson,  60-45;  A.  Spiller,  40-32; 
Ned  Elliott,  60-41;  W.  Le  Cornu,  45-31;  G.  Anstee,70- 
59;  S.  Cotterill,  25-18;  H.  Cooey,  105-89;  J.  H.  Klein, 
30-22;  Ted  Brown,  25-17. 


TRAPSHOOTING  REVIEW  IS  READY. 

The  annual  review  of  the  American  Trapshooting 
Association  with  the  averages  of  the  shooters  who  par- 
ticipated in  registered  tournaments  in  1918,  is  now 
ready.  Trapshooters  and  other  sportsmen  who  have 
not  secured  a  copy  of  the  review  can  secure  same 
by  writing  the  American  Trapshooting  Association,  460 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  book  is  the  honor  roll  of  amateur  trapshooters 
since  1908.  The  honor  roll  comprises  the  leading  50 
men  each  year.  The  records  of  trapshooting,  a  brief 
history  of  the  sport,  in  fact  everything  worth  knowing 
about  the  pastime  is  chronicled  in  this  booklet. 

TRAP  SHOOTING  IS  THE  BEST  OF  RECRE- 
ATIONS. 

CHARLES  II  XKWCOMB. 
Amateur  TrapshootingChampion  of  Pennsylvania. 

Trapshooting  is  rightly  called  "The  sport  of  kings 
and  princes,"  because  we  find  "The  Prince  of  Good 
Fellows"  a  follower  of  same.  The  degree  of  cleancut 
competitive  sportsmanship  exhibited  in  this  sport 
stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  We  have  all  heard  the  old 
saying,  "Show  me  a  lover  of  a  gun  and  dog,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  good  fellow,"  and  it  applies  equally  to 
trapshooting. 

Chases  the  Worries. 

As  a  recreation,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  as  naturally 
the  tired  or  worried  business  man  cannot  get  out  with  a 
crowd  of  such  friends  as  he  finds  in  this  game  without 
being  benefited.  Furthermore,  he  cannot  be  success- 
ful at  the  traps  without  putting  his  mind  on  the  game, 
as  concentration  of  mind  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  trapshooting.  In  doing  this  he  is  giving 
his  brains  a  treat  from  business  worries  of  the  past 
and  strengthening  and  clearing  it  for  future  problems. 
Helpful  Exercises. 

It  is  also  a  beneficial  physical  exercise.  In  fact 
it  is  only  another  demonstration  oi  a  popular  form  of 
exercise  that  was  much  exploited  a  few  years  since,  viz. : 
The  act  of  making  one's  muscles  right  and  then  relax- 
ing, repeating  same  a  number  of  times.  This  is  exartly 
what  the  trapshooter  does  as  he  calls,  "pull."  His 
muscles  are  tense,  and  at  the  recoil  of  the  gun  relax, 
which  performances  he  repeats  100  to  200  times  per 
day  as  the  program  may  call  for.  When  the  shoot 
isover  he  knows  by  his  tired  muscles  that  he  has  had  all 
the  exercise  he  needs  for  one  day. 

It  is  also  a  sport  where  quick  judgment  is  necessary, 
as  well  as  quick  action.  In  fact,  all  of  its  environments 
are  beneficial  as  it  occupies  the  mind,  eye  and  muscles, 
and  trains  them  to  jjet  in  unison. 


MANITIBA  ANGLERS  ORGANIZE  FOR 
1919. 

The  Manitoba  Anglers  association  re-or- 
ganized for  the  1919  season  at  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  held  in  Winnipeg  recently.  They 
propose  to  start  an  angling  boom  in  the 
prairie  province  this  year  and  already  plans 
have  been  made  to  have  a  sweepstake  contest 
for  one  Saturday  afternoon  in  each  month 


in  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers.  The 
Winnipeg  Tribune  in  reporting  the  1919 
prospects  states: — 

"The  anglers  are  looking  forward  to  a  most 
successful  year  and  everyone  interested  in  'a 
worm  at  one  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other'  is 
invited  to  'come  along.'  'Yes,  madam  this 
invitation  includes  you.'  " 
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Come,  Let's  Go  Fishing! 

The  Trout  are  hungry,  so  are  we — 
for  sweet,  delicious,  browned  trout. 

Where  will  we  get  our  tackle?  Hallam's 
of  course.   Nuf  Sed. 

Rods,  Reels,  Flies,  and  other  Fishing  Supplies 


FISH  NETS 

AND  NETS  AND  NETTING  OF  ALL  KINDS 

SEINES  OR  DRAG  NETS  GILL  NETS 

DIP  NETS  HOOP  NETS 

TRAMMEL  NETS  BROOK  NETS 

GILL  NETS  mounted  with  leads  and  floats  ready  for  the  water,  25  cents  per  yard.  In 
ordering  give  size  of  mesh,  stretched  measure  desired. 


GOING  CAMPING? 

There  is  nothing  like  life  in  the  open.  Order  your  tent,  canoe, 
collapsible  camp  stove,  camp  lamp,  flashlights  and  other 
supplies  NOW  and  be  all  ready  to  go  when  vacation  comes. 


i 


BRILLIANT  SEARCHLIGHT 

100  Canctte  Power,  with  Flat-Flame  Burner 
and  Interchangeable  Lens  $8.00;  with  Self 
Lighter,  $9.00.  Mailing  weight  3  pounds. 
Traps,  Guns,  Animal  Bait,  Headlights, 
Nets,  Shoepacks,  Marble's  Specialties  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  for  the  trapper 
and  hunter,  described  and  priced  in 
HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS  AND  SPORTS- 
MEN'S SUPPLY  CATALOGUE— 

Write  for  your  copy  to-day.  It  is  Free. 
Address  in  full. 


SAVAGE  RIFLES 

We  have  a  shipment  of  .250-3000 
and  .22  High-Power  Savage  Rifles 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


invited 

949  Hallam  Building,  TORONTO 

THE  LARGEST  IN  OUR  LINE  IN  CANADA 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this'Department 
at  4c.  a  word.    Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms. Antiques  wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  8  12T 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


FOR  SALE — 1  male,  4  female  coons,  will  take  12  gauge 
pump  gun,  repeating  rifle  or  traps  in  part  payment.  H. 
Greentree,  Paris,  Ont.  6  IT 

FOR  SALE — Best  quality  ranch-raised  mink,  also 
Canada  wild  geese.  Nelson  Waldron,  Tyne  Valley,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  6  6T 

WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown.  Ont.  J.t.f 

Drs.  Hisey  and  Greenwood,  Breeders  of  Silver  Cross 
and  Black  Foxes.  Registered  and  Pedigreed  New  Zealand 
Red  Rabbits.  A  fine  lot  of  youngsters  for  immediate 
shipment  all  Pedigreed.  Also  Guinea  Pigs.  523  S. 
Harrison  St.,  Saginaw  West  Side.Michigan.  5-2T 


BOATS  AND  LAUNCHES 


WANTED — Second-hand  shooting  boat,  Mullins  or 
Green  Bay  preferred,  also  canoe  12  or  13  foot,  any  make, 
muEt  be  in  good  serviceable  condition.  Reply  Box  110 
Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  6  2T 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Motor  boat,  equipped  with  12-15 
H.  P.  Pierce  Budd  motor.  Motor  good  as  new.  W.  T. 
Glover,  Freeman,  Ont.  6  IT 

Second  hand  boats  and  motors  clearing  large  stock  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Ditchburn  Pleasure  Boats,  Ltd., 
Gravenhurst,  Muskoka,  Ont.  5-2T 

DOGS 

FOR  SALE — A  Canadian  Champion  Female  Airedale; 
won  her  points  in  fast  and  fancy  company;  winning  over 
Ch.  Midland  Master  G.  and  other  famous  Airedales  under 
such  judges  as  Alf.  Delmont,  purchaser  of  Silver  Birch 
Banker,  etc.  Price  for  cash  and  quick  sale  $300.00.  Also 
one  pedigreed  male  pup  from  stock  broken  by  myself  on 
small  and  big  game  and  waterfowl  hunting.  $25.00. 
M.  U.  Bates,  Metagama,  via  Cartier,  Ont.  6  IT 


FOR  SALE 

Scotch  Deerhound,  about 
five  years  old,  thorough- 
bred. Registered  In  Scot- 
land, recently  arrived  in 
Canada. 

Apply  Box  56,  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada,  Wood- 
stock, Canada. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medieines 


BOOK  ON  v 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t®  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  Wett  31st  Street,  New  York 


FOR  SALE.— Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  tf 

FOR  SALE — American  foxhound  pups,  3  bitches, 
whelped  Jan.  23rd,  $8.00  each,  "Polo" — "Redwing" — 
Booking  orders  for  foui  dogs,  one  bitch  whelped  Mar.  23rd. 
Sire  "Polo,/  dam  "Bell  Mahone".  Dogs  $15.00  each, 
bitch  $10.00.    A  Hergott,  Waterloo,  Ont.  6  IT 

THE  BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS,  OF  BERRY, 
KY.,  offer  for  sale,  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opposum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear  ana  Lion 
Hounds,  also  Airedale  terriers.  All  dogs  shipped  on  trial, 
purchaser  to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Sixty-eight  page  highly  illustrated, 
instructive,  and  interesting  catalogue  for  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin.  5-TF 

FOR  SALE — Airedale  pups,  registered,  very  choice 
C.  A.  York,  Ruscomb,  Ont.  6  TF 


THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 


ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

Row  boat  Outboard  motors  and  others  cheap;  also 
reverse  gears,  rear  starters,  magnetos,  etc.  Send  for  list. 
Guarantee  Motor  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  10-TF 

GUNS 

YES— I  WILL  TRADE  GUNS— Send  2c  stamp  for 
complete  list  of  second  hand  and  shop-worn  firearms. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Tell  us  what  you  want  in  first 
letter.  Wm.  R.  Burkhard  (Established  in  1855),  143 
East  4th  St..  St.  Paul,  Minn.  "The  Original  and  Old 
Reliable."  12-TF 

WANTED — 10  gauge  shot  gun,  must  be  No.  1  shape, 
good  make,  either  double  barrel  or  repeater.  Also  No.  1 
fox  and  deer  hound,  one  that  can  be  guaranteed.  W.  O. 
Dixon,  Chesterville,  Ont.  6  IT 

Marlin  repeating  shot  gun,  for  sale,  cheap,  in  good  cor 
dition,  practically  new.  G.  H.  Edwards,  Brackenri 
Muskoka  


gi 
6  IT 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  Brock 
We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work, 
Restocking,   Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning,  etc. 

All  work  guaranteed. 

A  SNAP  IN  A 
NEW  STANDARD  MARLIN  TRAP  GUN:  12 
guage,  30  in.  barrel,  bored  especially  for  trap  use. 
Selected  English  walnut  stock  and  forearm,  beauti- 
fully polished  and  checkered. 

It's  the  best,  trap  gun  made  for  the  man  who 
likes  a  hammer^gun.    ^  Onlyi.$50.00. 

BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 
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Big  game  ammunition  loaded  to  order.  Progressive 
powders  with  copper  jacketed  bullets.  Henry  Bros.  616 
Cordova,  St.,  East.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  5-6T 


ROOTS  AND  HERBS 

GOLDEN  Seal  and  60  Other  Plants  used  in  making 
medicine,  dyes,  perfumes,  etc.  How  to  gather,  high  war 
prices,  and  address  of  Buyers'  Book,  postpaid,  only  20c. 
Get  yours  today.    Ginseng  Co.,  West  Milan,  N.H.  5-2T 

SPECIALS 

Positively  NO  FLIES  or  MOSQUITOES  when  using 
"FLY  TERROR." — The  only  fly  repellant  on  the  market 
that  is  used  with  satisfaction  by  all  prospectors,  surveyors, 
sportsmen,  and  bushmen.  Try  one  bottle,  you  cannot  go 
jn  the  wilds  without  it.  Ask  your  dealer.  Agents  wanted. 
The  FLY  TERROR  MFG.  Rgd.,  7  Carre  Notre  Dame, 
Quebec,  P.  Q.  6  IT 

TROUT  FISHERY  and  Farm  to  sell  or  rent,  cottage 
in  connection  or  limited  aniount  of  fishing  by  the  pouud. 
John  Gibson,  Cataract,  Ont.    Phone,  Caledon  011-11  5-1T 

SOUVENIRS,  novelties:  How  to  make  and  where  to 
sell.  Book  and  one  novelty  only  30c.  O.  Twitchell, 
West  Milan,  New  Hampshire.  5-2T 

FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 

MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most  reliable;  years 
of  experience;  descriptions  free.  "The  Successful  Club", 
Box  556,  Oakland,  Calif.  3  IT 

ECZEMA,  PSORIASIS,  f Jta^h^daniruff,  rheu- 
matism, piles,  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particulars. 
Eczema  Remedy,  Co.,  Dept.  R.  G.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
U.  S.  A. 

TAXI  DERM  Y  AND  TANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L..  ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 

Artificial  eyes  and  skulls  for  Taxidermists  and  Furriers. 
Oliver  Spanner  &  Co.,  26  Elm  St.,  Toronto.  We  buy  raw 
furs.  -  3  12T 

THE  THREE  VETS 

(BilllPotts,  Walter  Potts  and  Windy  Carr) 

Mountain  Guides  and 'Outfitters 

For  Hunting,  Fishing  and  Exploring  Parties. 
MORLEY    -       -  ALTA. 


SPECKLED  TROUT 


Stock  your  streams  and  ponds  with  brook  trout. 
Large  income  from  your  waste  land.  Trappers, 
you  can  work  at  this  business.  Demand  is  large. 
Free  information  on  trout  culture. 

S.  Roberts  -  531  Manning  Ave.,  Toronto 


^Read  This  Great 
Dog  Story! 

A  TALE  OF 
THE  NORTHERN  WILDS 

In  the  old  Klondike  gold  rush  days,  Jack, 
a  full  blooded  Airedale  terrier,  followed  his 
master  up  from  The  States,  to  Dyea  and 
Skagway,  to  Dawson — and  to  Nome. 
Up  back  of  Nome  he  died — to  save  the  life 
of  the  master  he  loved. 
This  great  story,  which  will  bring  tears  to 
the  eyes — yet  gladness  to  the  heart,  is  one  of 
the  most  truly  realistic  animal  stories  ever 
written.  Very  handso- 
mely and  attractively 
bound  in  cloth  and  ex- 
tensively illustrated. 

Get  this  Book  for 
70  cents  or  FREE 
for  one  new  sub- 
scription to  Rod 
and  Gun. 

Just  send  us  one 
New  Subscription 
at  $1.50  for  a  full 
year,  and  we  will 
send  you  as  a  re- 
ward, Absolutely 
Free,  a  copy  of 
THE  STORY  OF  JACK. 

Sample  copies  and  subscription 
blanks  are  sent  free  on  request. 

£  write  TO 
PREMIUM  DEPARTMENT^ 

Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 

W.  J.  Taylor,  Limited 

WOODSTOCK,  -  ONT. 
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We  furnish  Knock  - 

Down  and  in 
various  stages  of 
completion, 

Launches, 

Cruisers, 

Auxiliary 
Yachts, 

Work -Boats, 

and  Hulls  for 
Outboard  Motors. 


Robertson  Bros.  Ba?  St!  Hamilton 


"The  Canadian  Golfer" 

(Official  organ  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Goif  Association). 

Has  the  highest  class  subscription  list  of  any  monthly  magazine  published 
in  the  Dominion. 

It  covers  an  exclusive  field  exclusively. 

Printed  on  100-lb.  book  paper  and  handsomely  illustrated. 


The  men  and  women  who  play  golf  are  good  people  to  know  and  do 
business  with.  They  are  splendid  spenders  and  any  magazine  that  pertains 
to  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Game  has  a  warm  spot  in  their  hearts  and  a 
premier  place  in  their  Jiomes. 

High  class  advertising  only  accepted.    Rates  on  application.  Subscription 
price  $3.00  per  year.    Office  of  publication — 

BRANTFORD,  ONT.    Ralph  H.  Reville,  Editor  and  Publisher 


Have  ready  for  shipment  finished  hulls  from 
16  ft.  to  28  ft.,  also  some  launches  complete 
with  engine  installed  ready  to  run. 
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